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PREFACE 


TOLUME WI with ts two Parts comprises the third, and final, 

/ instalment of my work on Zeus: παρὸ deus impare gaudet. 
It may be thought that a task taken in hand as far back as 1907 
dweht to have been completed Jong before 1939. But kindly critics 
wilP remember that the task itself was one of formidable com- 
plexity, that the leisure left to a teacher occupied throughout with 
College and University duties is necessarily limited, and that the 
commotions of our time have hardly been conducive to a peaceful 
investigation of the past. This at least I can claim that, year in, 

ir out, | have steadily pursued the plan originally laid down for 
the scope and contents of the book. Volume I was to deal with 
#eus as god of the Bright Sky, Volume II with Zcus as god of the 
Dark Sky—an arrangement of essentials apprgved by the high 
authority of Otto Weinreich (Arckiv f. Rel. 1937 xxxiv. 138). 
Accordingly, Volume I included not only the Hellenic worship 


. of the Bright Zeus, god of the Upper Sky, but also the Hellenistic 


“attempts to connect him with Sun, Moon, and Stars, while Volume IT 
was devoted to the Dark Zeus, god of Thunder and Lightning, in 
all his multifarious aspects. Thunder and Lightning proved to be 
5. wide-spread and far-reaching that much had perforce to be left 
over for a third, at first uncontemplated, volume. This concerns 
itself with Zeus in his relations to a further series of cosmic phaen- 
omena—Earthquakes, Clouds, Wind, Dew, Rain, and Meteorites, 
But I need not here enter into a detailed account of sections and 
subsections, as I have later endeavoured to trace in sequence the 
whole evolution of the cult of Zeus (pages 943 to 973), concluding 
with a statement of what I conceive to be its ultimate significance 
(PP. 973, 974). 

The work as a whole sets out to survey the range and influence 
of the Greek Sky-god, It would, I suppose, have been possible to 
do this in less discursive fashion by means of tabulated statements 
and statistics—a list of his cult-centres, an index of his appellations, 
a classified catalozue of his representations in art—in short, to 
adopt the dictionary-method, admirably carried out by EF. Fehrle, 
K. Ziegler, and Ὁ. Waser towards the end of Roschers great 
Lexikon (vi, 564—759). But my notion of a survey 15 somewhat 
different. 1 find a road-map less helpful than an ordnance-sheet. 


" 
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« 
The former may simplify things and enable you to get more directly 
to your destination. But the latter invites you to explore the neigh- 
bourhood,; marks the field-paths, puts in the contour-lines, colours 
the water-ways, and prints in Gothic lettefing the jocal antiquities. 
Time is lost, but knowledge is gained, and the travellere returns 
well-content with his trapesings. So [ have deliberately chosen the 


more devious method, and I can only fall back on Herodotos' plea 


that ‘my subject from the outset demanded digressions.’ Inded, it 
was just this need for latitude that led me to widen the title Zeus 
by adding the subtitle ‘a Study in Ancient Religion, That is 
the real justification for long-winded footnotes and a fringe of 
Appendixes, 

With regard to the Appendixes I regret, not so much the 
fifteen that I have written, as the three that [ have failed to 
write—letters C, D,and Ὁ. Ideally C should have dealt with Zeus 
at Corinth, D with Zeus at Dodona, O with Zeus at Olympia, 
I did indeed pen a screed on ‘Korinthos son of 4eus, but I sup- 
pressed it because the aetiological myth that | thought to detect 


implied the existence of customs for which I could produce πὸ 
adequate evidence. As to Dodona, I have made certain interim 


observations in the Classical Review for 1903 xvii. 178-—186, 268 [., 
278; but the problems presented by the oracular cult cannot he 
securely solved till the oracle itself has been fully excavated (infra 
p. 1131). On Olympia too T have said my say both in the Cfassteca/ 
Review for 1903 xvii. 270—277 and in Folé-Lore for 1904 XV. 397— 
402. To describe the material remains of the famous ἐδ ΝΟΣ was 
no part of my programme, Dr E. N. Gardiner has covered the 
ground (C/ympra Oxford 1925), and Dr W. Dérpfeld dug deep 
beneath it (A/+-Ofmpia Berlin 1935). 

The quarter-century that has intervened between the publication 
of Volume I and that of Volume ΠῚ has of course brought an 
annual harvest of discoveries and discussions bearing on the subject 
of Zeus, all grist to my mill. Hence the mass of miscellaneous 
Addenda from page 1066 onwards—1066 and all that’! It was a 
cheer to find that these additions, almost without exception, fitted 
well into the framework of the book and very seldom called for the 
retraction of a definitely expressed opinion. 

As before, | write with a sense of profound obligation to others. 
First and foremost stands my debt of gratitude to the Syndics of 
the University Press, who once again have borne the whole financial 
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burden of publishing, despite all difficulties, this costly and un- 
profitable work. 

Zeus, 1 am happy to say, has been begun, continued, and ended 
under the auspices of “two old friends, old in years but young in 
outlookK—Sir James Frazer and Dr Rendel Harris. It was they 
who first welcomed the inception of the work, and, though quite 
ware that I often dissent from their findings, they have wished me 
well from start to finish. 

I have further been able to count on the co-operation of many 
loyal “helpers. Where my enquiries have trenched upon unfamiliar 
ground I have not hesitated to call in expert advisers. On points 
of Semitic lore I have consulted Professor S. A. Cook (p. 1072), 
. the late Professor S. Langdon (p. 550 n. 0), and the Reverend H. 

St J. Hart (p. 891). In Mesopotamian matters I have been assisted 
by Mr Sidney Smith (p. 832 ff.) and Dr H. Frankfort (p. 1196). 
Egyptian usages have been made plain to me in conversations with 
Mr Sidney Smith, Mr P, E. Newberry, and the late Mr J. E. Quibell 
(p. 305). Sir John Marshall gave me his opinion on the origin 
. of Civa’s trident (p. 1156). Professor H. W. Bailey has reported 
* on Sanskrit and Persian etymologies (pp. 916 n. I, 925 ἢ. 3). 
Mr A. Waley identified the source of a Chinese inscription and 
translated it for me (p. 1138). Dr B. F. C. Atkinson allowed me 
to rifle his unpublished work on Illyrian names (p. 364 n. 8). 
Lastly, Dr F. R. C. Reed enabled me to determine the material 
of an ancient cameo, while Dr F. C. Phillips as official mineralogist 
and petrologist made analyses on my behalf (p. 898 n. 4). 

Reviewers in general have been benevolent, but superficial and 
sometimes woefully misunderstanding. Signal exceptions have been 
the detailed and very helpful critique of Charles Picard (Revue de 
khistoire des religions 1926 xciii. 65—94) and a most heartening 
notice by Otto Weinreich (Archiv 1. Rel. 1937 XXXiv. 137—139). 
For such shrewd objections and penetrating judgments I can but 
feel immense respect. Critics of this type are all too rare. 

Among friends that have put an active shoulder to my wheel 
[ would name first my colleague Mr C. T. Seltman, who with his 
amazing knowledge of ancient art and modern art-collectors has 
been endlessly useful. It was, for example, through his good offices 
that I secured the unique double axes from Crete and Athens 
(figs. 894, 895), the new Orpheus-vase published in pl. xvi, and 
that most notable of all Greek coppers the Mytilene-medallion 
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of pl. i. But Mr Seltman has no monopoly of kindliness. Not a 
few of my former pupils, while engaged on quests of their own, 
have spared time to forage on my behalf. In particular, Mr A. Ὁ. 
Trendall, Fellow of Trinity College and out foremogt authority on 
South Italian vases, has sent me a flight of valuable photdgraphs 
from Athens (pl. xlvi, 2), Capua (pl. Ixxv), Rome (pl. lii), Taranto 
(pls. xiii, xv, 2, Ixxi), Berlin (pls. liv, Ix), Bonn (pl. Xili, 3) 
Gotha (pl. 1xiii), Leipzig (pls. Ixii, Ixv, 1), and Vienna (fig. 4 ). 
Mr J. D.S. Pendlebury, Fellow of Pembroke College, has more 
than once put his intimate knowledge of modern Crete at my 
service (pp. 1070, 1143) and himself photographed for me an early 
Greek stémnos from Knossos (pl. xxv). Mr E. J. P. Raven pro- 
cured for me photographs of an interesting pzthos-lid from the same 
place (pl. Ixxxi) and of the relief-p/ague from Athens representing 
a primitive form of Athena (pl. xxvi). And Mr ΒΕ, M. Cook 


chapel on its summit from photographs taken by Mrs Bachtin in 
1934 (figs. 908, 909), and three times over climbed Mount Pelion 
to investigate the alleged discoveries of Arvanitopoulos (p. 1161). 
Ossa, Pelion, and—to complete the proverbial pile—Olympos. 
Mr C. M. Sleeman, Fellow of Queens’ College, ascended Olympos 
twice, in 1926 and 1929, bringing home with him a wonderful series 
of views, which included not only the actual summit (pl. Ixviii) 
but all the principal peaks (figs. 911, 912) and the little chapel 


with striking Photographs of the top (fig. 915) and of a rock- 
pinnacle beneath it (fig. 916). Mr W. Καὶ Guthrie, Fellow of 
Peterhouse and now Public Orator, in 1932 discovered and photo- 
graphed a double rock-cut throne on Findos Tepe (figs. 8 58—860). 
Mr N. G. L. Hammond, Fellow of Clare College, in 1931 told me 
of Mount Emertsa on the Albanian frontier, which he had found 
to be locally identified with Dione in repose (p. 1173). But of all 
these mountain-exploits none is more arresting than the narrative 
dictated to me by Mr H. Hunt, who in 1929 went on pilgrimage 
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5} ite monks to the summit of Mount Tomori near Berat 


and shave actually witnessed the sacrifice of a white bull to ‘Zefs’ 


(p. 1171). 

For other photographs, too numerous to specify in detail, 1 am 
indebas to.a Rost of contributors both at home and abroad, My 
debt has, I think, always been acknowledged in a footnote. But 


1 cannot refrain from mentioning here certain cases of outstanding 


Merest. Mr Sidney Smith, Honorary Fellow of Queens’ College 


cand Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 


Museum, presented me with a magnificent photograph of the newly- 
discovered ‘Lilith’ and added to his kindness by discussing with 
me her status and attributes (pl. Ixi). The late Dr -A. H. Lloyd 
gave me an exquisite plate of the golden barley found amid the 


*dust and iris of a grave near Syracuse (pl. xxxi). Professors 


G. M. Columba and E. Gabrici supplied a fine photograph of the 
Oknos-vase at Palermo (pl. xxxvi); Professor D. M. Robinson, 
several views of the Bouzyges-vase at Baltimore (pl. xlv); Professor 
P. P. Jacobsthal, the print of a vase at Marseilles representing, he 
holds, the oracle of Orpheus’ head (pl. xviii). 

Casts of coins and gems have again been sent me without 
charge and without stint by the authorities of the British Museum, 
to whom | am further indebted for much encouragement and 
helpful talk. I am particularly beholden to Mr H. Mattingly, 
Mr i. 5. G, Robinson, and Mr Sidney Smith, of whose prompt 
aid 1 have availed myself time after time with shameless per- 
sistence. Mr RK. B. Whitchead also was good enough to send me 
a series of choice impressions from his own unrivalled store of 
Bactrian coins (figs. 369, 371). Monsieur le Comte Chandon de 
Briailles supplied the cast of a gem representing Kroisos on the 
pyre (fig. 329), and Mr C. D. Bicknell that of a gem in the Lewis 
Collection showing Athena as a human-headed bird (fg. 608). 

Permission to produce or reproduce plans and illustrations has 
been generously granted by Messrs I*, Brockmann and Co, of 
Munich (pls. vi, vii, xxiii, xxxvit), by Sir Arthur Evans (figs, 202, 
265), by Mr N. Glueck of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search, Jerusalem (fig, 876), by the Council of the Hellenic Socicty 
(figs, 578, 579), by Dr F. Matz of the Staatliches Lindenau-Museum, 
at Altenburg (fig. 619), by Dr H, Meier of the Warburg Institute 
(pl. x1), by the late Mr J. . Ouibell (fig. 195) by Monsicur Richard, 
Conservateur des Musées at Abbeville (fig. 888), by Miss G, M. A. 
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Richter of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (pl. xxxv, 
figs. 776, 883, 807), by Professor Homer A. Thompson (figs, 923, | 
924), by Professor A. J, B. Wace (fig, 193), by Dr C. Weickert of Ἅ 
the Museum at Munich (Ε}.1}, and by the Direktor of the Badisches 
Landesmuseum at Karlsruhe (pl. li). ~ Ξ 
In ἔπε matter of text-figures | have been lucky enough to retain 
the services of Miss E. T, Talbot, the artist to whom I owe the 
bulk of the drawings in Volumes I and II, Her work has througtf 
out maintained a high level of exactitude, Her coins, for instance, 
are not merely faithful transcripts of originals or casts, but actually 
‘stilgetreu'—a rare achievement in draughtsmanship. 
The cameo in malachite portraying the bust of a Ptolemaic 
Zeus (pl, xliv) was drawn from the original by Miss F, Ἐς Severs 
and produced as an experiment in lithography by the Cambridge * 
Press. But most of the colour-plates have been specially painted 
for me by another artist of quite exceptional powers, Mrs D. K. 
Kennett, She skefched the Corfu pediment from a full-size cast in 
the Cambridge Museum of Classical Archaeology (pl. Ixiv) and the 
Sulis Minerva pediment from the original at Bath (pl. xvi). But 
her feeling for colour is better shown by the little head of Hera , 
in blue glass from Girgenti (pl. xxiii), the bust of Sarapis in 
fapis fasult (pl. Ixxiv), or the bronze mace from Willingham 
Fen (pl. Ixxviii). These are veritable triumphs of sympathetic 
rendering. 
| And here I must add a word on another of Mrs Kennett's 
plates, the neolithic pounder from Ephesos (pl. Ixvit), That 
remarkable object—given me as a souvenir of Sir William Ridgeway 
by the President of Queens’ College and Mrs Venn—has, if I am 
right in my interpretation of it, presented us for the first time with ι 
a prehistoric Greek éaffy/os,a stone believed to have fallen from | 


Ξ 


heaven and worshipped accordingly. Not the least of its claims | 
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upon our attention is the incidental light that it throws on a 
passage in the New Testament (Acts 19. 35). 

__ The passage in question sets in sharp contrast the old ‘Zeus- 
fallen image’ with the new Gospel proclaimed by St Paul, These 
were in effect the two extremes. Between them lay the whole 
history of Greek religion with its gradual development, now slower, 
now faster, from primitive paganism towards complete Christianity 
—a long story, for the telling of which three volumes would scarce 
sufhce. My contention is that in that development the cult of the 
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Sky-god was ong main factor, leading the minds of men upwards 
and onwards to ever greater heights till Zeus at his noblest joined 
hands with the Christian conceptions of Deity. If I have succeeded 
in proving that,d shall feel that the labours of half a lifetime have 
been well worth while. - 


ARTHUR BERNARD COOR. 


™., CRANMER ROAD, CAMBRIDGE. 
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Ἶ fa face 
PLATE page 
Ὁ Bronze medallion of Mytilene showing Zeus, arene and 
Hadesas Theoi Akraioi . .  .. ._ δ 
Il Amphora from Vulci, now in the Vatican: “Poseidon, 
shouldering the island, attacksa Giant . ὃ. . id 


ΠῚ ΑὙὐ δὲς from Vulci, now at Paris: 
(41) Poseidon, shouldering the island, attacks a Giant 
(4) Apollon (Ὁ), Dionysos, and Ares (?) artack Giants 
(C) Hephaistos, Poseidon, and Hermes(?) attack Giants .  . 16 
[IV Fresco from Herculaneum, now at Naples: Zeus ae 
amid the clouds Se ΕἸ 
VA frescoed ceiling from a room in the Goldep House: “pus 
enthroned in heaven, surrounded by gods, goddesses, 
Tritons, ete. =. : ; ; : : - 39 
VI Avyiic from Vulci, now at Berlin: 
(41) Poseidon attacks Polybotes in the presence of Ge 
(4) Ares v. Mimon, Apollon το, Ephialtes, Hera «. Phoitos 
(C) Artemis τι Gaion, Zeus wv, Porphyrion, Athena ν, Enkelados 56 
VIL Amphora from Melos, now at Paris: the Gigantomachy— 


Zeus, descending from his chariot, attacks Porphyrion, . τό 
VILL Aratér (amphora?) from Ruvo, now at Petrograd: the Gigan- 
tomachy— 
Porphyrion blasted by the thunderbolts of Zeus. - 56 
[Xx Kehefs from the eastern frieze of the great Altar at I Nerpamibe: 
now in Berlin: 
Zeus contends with Porphyrion, Athena with Enkelados ~— ἢ 
x ffyaria from Vulci, now in the British Museum: 
Athena wv. Enkelados, Zeus τι Porphyrion (?) . ᾿ ‘ - 57 


XI Létythos from Ruvo, now in the British Museum: 
The Judgment of Paris with the Argive Hera as prize-winner 67 
ΜΙ Amefér in the British Museum: the death of Prokris — - . 73 
MILI (1) Avedér from Ceglie, now at Taranto 
(2) Detail of same vase: the birth of Dionysos 
(3) Vase-fragment at Bonn: the bithof Dionysos . , . 82 
ATV (1) Gold éwifa from Vulci, now at Paris: Birth of Dionysos 
(2) Gold éw//a from Italy, now in the British Museum: Birth of 
Dionysos . a8 
AV (1) Lééyties of early Apulian: Style ‘ais Ani now in the Hritish 
Museum: Herakles suckled by Hera 
(2) Ldfpthos of early Apulian style, now at Taranto: Herakles 


| suckled by Hera a 04 
XVI Afvairia at Queens’ College, Cambridge: Apaton visits the 
Lesbian oracle of Orpheus . ; JR ἰδ 
- 
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Etruscan mirrors representing the oracular head of Orpheus : 


(1) Amirror from Clusium, nowin the Casuccini collection at Chiusi 


2) A mirror now in Paris ᾿ 
(3) A fragmentary mirror formerly in the Borgia collection and 


XVIII 


AIX 
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AXTI] 


XXIII 


AATV 


RXV 


XXVI 
XXVII 


AXVITT 
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MMX 


now at Naples{?) . Ὁ a hae ga οἰ ΝΥ 
Early ‘Campanian’ σρηβῆνα in the Musée Borély at Marseilles: 

a youth consulting the oracle of Orpheus’ head(?) . =, 
A stucco-relief in the semi-dome of the subterranean basilica 

at Kome: 

the last voyage of the soul over the waters of death to 

the Islands of the [lest [with transparent overleaf], . 
Kronze statuette from Ephesos, now at Queens College, 

Cambridge: 

aprying Negro . ; : : - ; - 
Plan of the American excavations on the north slope of the 

fis . : ; ἜΝ: : = Ρ, ‘ 

ffyaria from Chiusi (?), now in the British Museum : 

Ge hands Erichthonios to Athena in the presence of Zeus, 

Nike, and Hebe(?) . . : -- : 
ὐπὸ from Vulei, now at Munich: 

Ge hands Erichthonios to Athena in the presence of 

Hephaistos : : : | ; » κ : ‘ 
rate from Chiusi, now at Palermo: 

Ge hands Erichthonios to Athena in the presence of 

Hephaistos and Kekrops. . . en 7 
Stdawaer from Knossos, now at Candia : 

(a) and (¢) the Snake-poddess repeated a5 a proto- 

feametnc τεσ . ‘ : : : Σ 
Painted terra-cotta gvagwe from Athens : 

the Snake-goddess (Athena?) of late geometric art . 
Ayéts from Nola, now in the British Museum: 

Anesidora fashioned by Hephaistos andadorned by Athena 
Votive relief in island marble, found on the Akropolis at Athens: 

4 husband, with his wife and three children, brings a sow 

for sacrifice to Athena ; - : 
Pelike from Kameiros, now in the British Museum : 

(@) Athena finds Erichthonios in his basket guarded by 

two snakes 

(ὁ) Agliuros (ἢ) and Herse(?) make off 
An amphora at Petrograd : 


(1) A Aerdron containing five stalks of bearded wheat, flanked hy 


conventional igures bearing yarlands and gilts 


(2) A young warrior, wreathed by Nike, between two companions. 


A domestic scene (his homecoming ἢ} 


(3) The whole vase (4) Head of Kore (5) Palmette , 
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Three gold cars of barley found in a grave fear Syracuse : 
and now in the Loch collection at Murnau 


304 


307 
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XXXII Reliefs from the Column of Marcus Aurelius at Rome: 
Iypiter P/uvius and the rain-storm . : 330 
XXXIII The so-called ‘Canopic jars’ of Egypt, ΤΕ τ τυ, by the 
heads of the four children of Horos: 
(1) A typical set 
™ (2) A set in veined alabaster, now at Queens’ College, Cambridge 345 
XXXIV Amphora from the Basilicata, now in the British Museum: 
(1a—1 δὴ) Evocation of the Greek Earth-goddess | 
(2a@—26) Consultation of an Isiac ‘Canopus’ 353 
XXXV Loutrophéros in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N ew York: 
(1) Whole vase showing mourners with /oufrophéres above, 
mourners at préthests below, and subsidiary zones of lions 
and horsemen 
(2) Detail of same vase . : ; : . 375 
XXXVI Lékythos from Monte Sapuceno, now at Palerno: 
the uninitiated in the bahia bcs with Oknos 
and his ass Σ 
ΧΧΧΨΙ Avatér from Canosa, now at Mania: 
Orpheus leads a family of initiates into the presence of 
Hades and Persephone, whose palace is surrounded by 
. the stock denizens of the Underworld . ; 402 
XXXVIII Aydria at Boston: the carpenter completes the chest in the 
presence of Akrisios, Danaé, and the nurse holding the 


400 


infant Perseus . 458 
XXXIX A Roman mosaic from Pater: the. amours δέ ode = sions, 

Danaé, Leda . : « 467 
XL Das Schlauraffeniandt, ‘The County of εὐ παρ 

from a woodcut printed by W. Strauch of Nuremberg . 502 
ΧΙ <Avatér from Santa Agata dei Goti, now in the British 

Museum: 

Alkmene rescued from a fiery death at the hands of 

Amphitryon and.Antenor by the intervention of Zeus. 511 


XLII Relief from the eastern frieze of the great Altar at Pergamon, 
now in Berlin: 


Zeus fighting Porphyrion . : : : . 4538 
XLIII A sardonyx cameo from Ephesos, now in Venice: 

Zeus with oak-wreath and aig?s . 5 ~ °§30 
XLIV_ A malachite cameo, now at Queens’ College, Cambrdse: 

Zeus with oak-wreath and aigis : : Zhe SSB 


XLV  <Avratér from Vari, now at Baltimore: 
(a—d) Bouzyges ploughing in the presence of Athena 


and an elderly male spectator . 607 
XLVI (1) Terra-cotta plague from a tomb at Hadra( 2), now at Queens? 
College, Cambridge: 
Europe on the Bull 
(2) Bronze mirror from Athens (3), now in Rome: 
ε 618 


Europe on the Bull 
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ALVIL Ampéore from Canosa, now at Naples : Europe playing with 
the Bull ᾷ - . * + - 2 - - " ἔσω 
ΧΈΨΠΠΑ Roman mosaic from Aquileia: Europe on the Bull, escorted 
. by Erosand Poseidon . ee ee ee ie 
XLIX (1) Aptore at Munich : lo as a heifer with Argos and Hermes 
(2) Sttvenes from Caere, now αἱ Vienna; [Ὁ as a steer(!) with κ(' 
Argos, Hermes, and Zeus. 2. ke ee zy 
Ι, Amphonaat Munich : Zeus in labour, flanked by two Eileithyial 663 
Ll Amphora from Girgenti, now at Karlsruhe - 
Zeus in labour, with two Eileithyiai and Hermes in 
Seen τς ὦ ες ραν 
LIT AwAkors fram Vulci, now in the Vatican: 
Zeus in labour, with one Eiletthyia and two yods in 
attendance eee GN cee 
LUT = Amptora trom Caere, now in the Vatican: 
Zeus m labour, with one Ejleithyia and Hermes (ἢ, Pos- 
cklon, Ares in attendance. : ; : : 4 . δὲ; 
ΠΥ Amgthera from Caere, now at Berlin: 
Athena born from the head of “eus, with two Ejleithyiai 
and other deities in attendance eH σε ee ee 1 
LV Amphera from Vulci, now in the British Museum : 
Athena born from the head of Z£cus, with two Eileithyiaj, 
Hermes, and Hephaistos in attendance... ~ O75 
LVI Pelé: from Vulci, now in the British Museum: 
(a, 6) Athena born from the head of Zeus, with one ἘΠΕ να 
and other deities in attendance c= oye pie alla Oe 
LVI (4) Drawing of the exnst pediment of the Parthenon by J. Carrey (>) 
(1674) 
(z) Restoration by E. A. Gardner (1902) 
(3) Restoration by K. Schwerzek (Iigog) tis - : - « 68g 
LVIII (1) Restoration by J. N. Svoronas {112} 
[3] Restoration by Rhys C arpenter (1933) 
(3) Restoration by A. B. Cook oie sap ie . « δ 
LiX Pelfé in the Hritish Museum : (4) Zeus and Nike (4) Hera 
and Hebe?) . 04. 05. ec 
LX = Amiphora from Nola, now at Berlin : 
ἃ spectator stands before the Owl on the Akropolis 777 
EX! A Sumerian relief in baked clay : 
Lilith (7), a possible ancestress of the Owl-Athena . + 832 
LMI A rater at Leipzig: Perseus presents Athena with the απ αὶ 
head forheraigis . | ‘sun ΔΙ ΤΡ 3 
LNT Arter αἱ Gotha: Perseus presents Athena with the Grorgon's 
head for her shield We Lee eee 
LXIV The west pediment of the temple of Artemis at Palaiopolis, 
Corfu. © ᾿ - ; - ᾿ : i - 645 
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LXV (1) Etruscan éy/ix at Leipzig: Pegasos born from the blood of 
the Gorgon 
(2) Etruscan éyitx in the British Museum: Pegasos born from 
| the blood of the Gorgon. . 8:3 
LXV Pedimental relief from the temple of Sulis Minerva at Bath . ὅδε 
XVII A daftyfor(?) from Ephesos, now at Queens’ College, Cambridge Sigh 
LAVIL The highest peak of Mount Olympos δα, the ‘Needle"). 943 
LXIX Coins, struck by Hadrian, representing the Zeus O/fmpies of 
Phetdias: 
{τας 14) Two differently lighted views of bronze coin now at Paris 
(2) Bronze coin now at Florence 
(3) and (4) Bronze coins now at Berlin. 959 
LAX (9) A bronze mirror-case in the Fitzwilliam ὙΡΈΚΩΝ, Cambridge: 
Ganymedes feeds the Eagle in the presence of a Nymph 
(2) A similar mirror-case in the Lloyd collection, Cambridge gz 
LAXT (1)—(3) Details of 4rafér from Ceglic, now at ‘Taranto: 
a group of fa/afAisfor-dancers . . Gg 
LXXIL Fresco from Pompeii, now at Naples: the Hierds ee a 
Zeus and Hera on Mount Ide in the [road =. 1033 
LAXIT A head of Hera £a4infa(?) im blue glass, ¢ 400 mc., ἜΝ 
Girgenti, now at Queens’ College, Cambridge. . . 1079 
LXXTV A bust of Zeus Sarapis in /apis fazwli, ει 300 A.D, now in the 
British Museum : 1o7t 
LXXV (a) and (6) Aeepiéera in the Museo Campanio di Cau: 
Ixion on his tiery wheel . ; . 072 
LXXWVI Antefixal ornament from Italy, now in the British Aiaoviine: 
head of Zeus Anemen : Lort 
LAXVII (a) and (4) Terra-cotta group in ἔνε British ident 
sssibly connected with the cult of Tupiter Movictenws (2)  1og8 
LAXVITI (a 4 A bronze mace from Willingham Fen, 
now in the Museum of Archaeology and of oe 
Cambridge "οὐ 
LXAXIX (ωἱ and (δὴ Marble head of lana ΠΝ now at Queens 
College, Cambridge . Tit; 
LXAXX (a) and (4) Marble head of Pan ἤσαν ‘Giese now in he 
British Museum ἃ . . 951 
LXXXI FPY¥ttes-lid from Knossos, Groth wok of, fc. foa Le: 
Zeus advancing with triple lightning-fork and hird . 1150 
LAXXII Bronze statuette of Zeus O/fmpros from Bulgaria, 
now in the Museum of the Augusta Trajana Society at 
Stara Zagora . : : : rig 
LAXXIL Marble head from Joraah' 
a third-century Zeus(?), which perhaps served as a fifth. 
: i ; - : : "08 


century Christ . 


ABBREVIATIONS 


“The following additions should be made to the List of Abbreviations printed in 
Vol. 1 pp. xxv—xliii and Vol, IT pp. xxiti—xliii. 
Albizeati Fast ἀν Vaticano =C, Alblaati Vari antichi dipinti del Vaticano Fasc. i—6 
(pls. 160) Roma 1973—1932- 
melung Scale. Patic. tii, 1 (Sala delle Muse, Sala rotonda, Sala a Croce Greca) von 
G. Lippold Berlin—Leiprig 1936. 
Am, Journ, Arch, From 1933 ( vol. xxxvi) onwards the American Journal of Archacology 
Ans. d. Abad. d. Wiss, Wien Phil.-hist. Classe = Amceiger der Abademie der HWiisenschasien 
phisch-historische Classe Wien 1564— ὁ. 

Ath, Mitth, From 1901 (vol. xxvi) entitled Mitteilungen iter Aorseritch dewtichen arihaco~ 
logivchen Sustituts: athenische Adtedung, and from 1915 (ypl. x1) Mitteilungen des 

deutschen archaplogischem fnstituts: athenische Abteilung. 

‘Babelon Afowa. er. ren. ΤΠ Description historique iv Paris 1g26—1932 with Atlas of pls. 
LIT Monnaies orientales i Numismatique de Ja Perse antique par J. de Morgan Pans 
1927—1933 with Atlas of pls, | 

Berl. philol, Wack, Socalled from 188400 1920. Before (1581—1383)andafter(ig2i— 1 
that period the tithe is simply Pkolopiscde Wockeaschrift. 

Arif, Mus. Cat, Coins Cyrenaica 1927 by E. 5. G, Robinson. 

Arit, Mus. Cat. Finger Rings=F. H. Marshall Catalogue of the Finger Rings, Greet 
Etruscan, and Koman, in the Departments of Antiquities, British Museum London 
gay. 

Brit, Mur. Cat. Gems? = H. B, Walters Catalogue af the Engraved Gems and Cameos Greet 
Ftrascan and Roman in the British Museum London 1926, 

Brit, Mus. Cat, Paintings and Mosaics = RB. P. Hinks Catalogue of the Greet Birnican and 
Roman Paintings and Mosaics in the British Museum London 1933- 

rit. Mas. Cat. Rom. Coinr Emp. ii (Vespasian to Domitian) London 1939. iii (Nerva 
to Hadrian) London 1936. 

Brit, Mfas. Cat. Rom. Pottery =H. B. Walters Catelogue of the Roman Fottery ta the 
Departments af Antiquities, Hvitich Museum London 1god. 

Rrit, Mus. Cat. Sculpture? = Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek ana Xoman 
Antiquities of the Aritud Museum 1.1 (Prebellenic and early Greek) by F. N. Pryce 
London 1928. i 2 (Cypriote and Etruscan) by F. N. Pryce London rggt. 

Brit, Afus. Quart. = Aritich Musenm Quarteriy toxi— ὃ. 

Bruni—Rrockmann Jeaéer, der gr. wad ri. Sevipt. fortgefuhrt und mit erlauternden 
Texten versehen von FP. Amdt und ὦ, Lippold iv (Tafeln 631—7o0) Munchen 1926, 
ν (Tafeln yo1—750) Miinchen 1932, vi (Tafeln 731—785) Milnchen 1g3y. 

Corp. fascr. (re. teh, Ui, 2 Inseriptiones Thessaliae ed. ©. Kern, Indices comp. F. Hiller 
de Gaertringen [/awripionc Gravett ix. 2) Berolini igok, 

Cerf. rac. taf. xi, 2. 1 Inscriptiones Aemiliae, Etroriac, Umbrine Latinae, ed. 
E, Bormann. Addenda ad partes priores εἰ Indicum ¢apita tria. Berolini 1974. 

xiv Supplementum Ostiensr, ed. L. Wickert Berolini 1930. 

Carpure. poet. op. Gr, fadid, = Cerpurcnivm poers pica Graccad ἐπα δεν 1 Parxdoram 
epicorum Graccorum ct Archestrati reliquiac, ed. P- Brandt Lipsiae 1888. ii Sillo- 
graphorum Gmecorum reliquiae, ed. C. Wachsmuth Lipsiac 1835- 

Corg. vas. ant. = Corpor veseram antiquerum, This great interngtional publication, started 
hy E. Pottier at Paris in 1927, has already (1939) run to 63 parts, of which Belgium 
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XXVi Abbreviations 


i 
bas contributed 2, Denmark 6, France 14, Germany ἃ, Great Britain 11, Greece 4, 
Holland 2, Italy ἐξ, Poland 3, Spain 1, the United States 6, and Vugoslavin τ. 
Héles Le Portique d’ Antigone ou du Nord-est et les constructions voisines par F.Coarby. 
Paris 1917. 
i Description des Revétements peints ἃ sujets religicux par M. Bulard. Paris gat, 
ΧΦ Les Vases de I'Héraion par C. Dugas. Paris tai. 
xt Les Sanctuaires et les Cultes du Mont Cynthe par A. Plassart. Paris 18, 
xii Les Temples d’ Apollon par F. Courby. Paris iat. | 
xii (Planches), τ΄ 
siti Les Portraits hellénistiques ¢t romains par C. Michalowski. Paria 1932. 
xiv Les Monaiques de In Maison des Masques par J. Chamonard. Paris 1933. 
xv Les Vases préhelléniques et péomdétriques par C. Dugas et C. Rhomaing, Paris 
1934 
xvi Le Sanctuaire des Dieux de Samothrace par F. Chapouthier. Paris εὐ χα, 
ΧΥΪ Les Vases orientaliaants de style non meélien par C. Dugas, Paris 1935. 
xvii Le Mobilier délien par W. Deonna. Paris 0.18, 
xviii (Planches), 
xix L'Agora des Tialiens par E. Lapalus. Paris 1939. 

Ducange trlers, mea. ef inf. Grace, τὰ C. du Free Da Cange Glosarium ad Seriptercr 
media  infienn CGreetiatis i, ἢ Logduni 1688. 

Eben Aratier. = Nealicxtion der Vorgeschichte unter Mitwirkung sahireicher Fach- 
gelehrier heraisgegeben von Max Ebert i—xiv Berlin 'j24—1929, xv (Register) 
Berlin 1937. 

emcelaufaadeivn Serie τὰ Miinchen 1926, Register am Sere 6—ro Miinchen Nyt, 
rt Minchen 1939, 1a Munchen 1931, 13 Munchen 1932, 44 Milnchen 1934, 140 
Munchen τοῦ, 154 Miinchen 1937, 168 Milnchen 1998, 164 Munchen 13. 

Ernout—Meillet yet, dip. de fo Lange Lat. = Dictionnaire ‘fymaterigne de fa Langue 
Lotine Histoire des mots par A. Ernout ct A, Meillet. Puris 1012. 

Espérandicu Aas-retieft de fa Gawle Kom. vii—ix (Ganle Germanique 1—3 et Supplément) 
Pans 1918—1925, x (Supplément ct Tables genérales) Paris 1928. Compliment atv 
Necurtl ginivale des bas-refie/s, shatnes εὐ hextes dle ἐπ Gauls Aomatne Paria et Reaxelles 
1931. xi (Supplements (suite)) Paris 1938. 

Farnell G4. Afro Cutts = L. R. Farnell Greed Mera Cults and fdeas af Frmortality Ontord 
τῶι. 

ον ει de Delphes j 

iti Fpigraphie. Texte. Fase, 5 par Emile Boorguet Parle 1947 
iv Monuments Figurés—Sculpture. Planches complémentaires. Paris κυ τό, 
frag. gr. fist, = Die Fragments der pricchischen Histeriber- von Felix Jacoby Erster Teil: 
Genealogie und Mythographie Rerlin 92g, weiter Teil: Zeitveschichte A Universal. 
geschichte ond Hellenika Berlin 1926, πὶ Spesialgeschichten, Aulobiographien, Zeit. 
tafeln Berlin 1999, 1929, C Kommentar Berlin το, 1927, 1930. 

frag. ov. Aulischr, = Die Fragments der sviechischen Kuitechrifistetier Eeammell von 
Alols Tresp Giewen τῶι, 

Fraser trodden δον κὰδ: Aftermath London 1936. 

Pracer Jotewion and A xayomy = (Sir) 1. Ὁ. Frarer Tatemise and Ex eramey A Treatise on 
Certain Early Forma of Superstition and Society j—iv London τοῦ, Fiveeriva: ἃ 
supplement to ‘Totemism and exogamy’ London 1937. | 

Frazer Worship of Nature = Sir J.G. Frazer The ἢ ership of Nature i (Sky, Earth, Sun) 
London 1qaé, ii (Sun, Moon, Stars, Fire, Wate, Wind, Fiants, Animals) London — . 

ariel tet. Maren Athen iv Berlin 1935, I. Band i Berlin (gay, ti Berlin spat, iii Berlin 
1933- 

Head Corns of fhe ΡΈΕΙ = A tide to the pri acipa! Covni of the Greeks from circ, 700 a 
fo 4.0. 270 based on the work of Barclay V. Head. London 13. 

faer. Cre, = ingeriptiones Crete oper et consilic Friderict Halbherr collectae i Tituli 
Cretae mediac practer Gortynios curayit Margarita Guarducci Roma ing ce 


fe 


- Abbreviations XXVil 


fawr. Gr. ius, ix Gnscriptionea Enboeae Insulae [πε ΠΡ ΔΜ Grawad xii. ᾧ] ed. 
E. Ziebarth Berolini 19145. 
fuser. Gr. ed. min, = /mscriptiones Graces editio minor 
ἱ Inseriptiones Atticae Enclidis anno anteriores οἱ, Fridercus Hiller de Gaer- 
tringen Berolini 1974: 
ii—tii Inseriptiones Atticae Euclidis anno posteriores ed. Iohannes Kirchngs. VPars 
altera: 1 Tabulaec magistratuom Berolini 1.37. 2 Catalogi nominum. Instruments 
ims privati Rerolini 1931. 
- i—iii Inscriptiones Atticae Euclidis anno posteriores ed. [ohannes Kirchner. Pars 
tertia: 1 Dedicationes, Tituli honorarii, Tituli sacri Berolini 1935. 
H—ili Inscriptiones Aiticae Euclidia anno posteriores ed. lohannes Kirchner. Pars 
quarta: Indices 1 Berolini 1918. 
iv rirgatde Seino Arpolidis 1 Inscriptiones Epidauri ed. Fridericus Hiller de Gaer- 
Berolini 1929. 
ix. ι Tracripttones Phocidis Locridis Aetoliag Acarmaniae Insularum Mans Loni. 
1 Inseriptiones Actoline ed. Guentherus Klaffenbach Rerolini 193. 
fart, a. Deutsch. Arch, fast, From 1918 (vol. χα χ ἢ onwards the_fotrawch des ξα τε τὰ 
dentichem Archdolagischen ΠῚ bas been entitled the Jadrbwcd abs εμ εν 
Archaalaginhen /mstituts. 
f’Aatiguité Clastigue= £'Antiguif?’ Classigue Louvain 1932— . 
MeCiam Cat. Coterm Fifswiifiam Muieun. Catalogue of the MeChean Collection af Greet 
Cains by 5. W. Grose i—iii Cambridge 1923, 1926, 1979 
i Western Europe, Magna Graecia, Sicily. 
ii The Greek Mainland, the Aegaecan Islands, Crete. 
iii Asia Minor, Farther Asia, Egypt, Africa. | 
Mem, αἱ. Just. = Memorte def Jnstitute Οἱ Corrisfondema Archeoloagica 1 Roma 183, ἢ 
ὑδίμυτε Memories deli! frsttinte di Corrispondensa Archeologica) Lipsia 1855. 
Mendel Cot. Fig. gr. de Terre Cute Constantineplem Morics fovpdriaus Utiemans. 
Cafalogne des Figurines grecgues de Terre Cuite par Gustave Mendel Constantinople 


<r Cat, Senet. Constantineples Musées [mpeérianx Ottomans. Catalogue dei 
Sculpieres ereegues, romaine ef byoratines par Gustave Mendel t—in Constantinople 
igia, 19T4, τὸ 4. 
-Wilet 
ἢ Thermen und FPalacstren von Armin von Gerken ond Frit Krischen mit 
Beitriigen von Friedrich Drexel, Karl Anton Neugebauer, Albert Rehm und 
Theodor Wiegand Berlin rg. 
ii, 2 Die milesteche Landschaft von Thesxlor Wiegand mit EBeitnigen von Kurt 
Krause, Albert Rehm und Paul Wilski Berlin 1gag. 
ii. 3 Die Stadtmavern von Armin von Gerkan mit epigraphischem Beitrag von 
Albert Rehm Berlin—Leiprig 1935- 
it, 4 Das islamische Milet von Karl Wulzinger, Paul Wittek, Fnednch Sarre unter 
Mitwirkang von Th. Menzel, J. H. Mordimann, A. Zippelius Berlin —Leipaig 
I . 
iii. καὶ te siidliche Jonien von Alfred Philippson Berlin—Leipzag 1936. 
Muller αἱ. Horterd. = Altitalisches ‘Horterbuch von Dr Frederik Maller Jen 
Gottingen 976. 
Muse ftafiane “ai Antichifa Ciaseam Museo Italiane di Antichifad Classica Firenze 
Walhe, fun, " Gusallech. αἱ iiss, Gééfimen Phil.-hist. Classe. From 1924 onwards 
entitled Wackr. εἰ, Geoelled. df. Wiss. Gottingen Phil.-hist Clase. 
Nilsson Mftre Myc. Aelv= The Minorn-Afpeenacan Religion and its Swreval ἐμ trrech 
Felizion by Martin F, Nilsson Lund 1937. 
μου, Mem. εἷ, fast. See Mem, αἱ, dnst. 
Vy Caribere Giepteteh= Vy Cariclerg Givyprteh, Ailicdtonlen til Ασα δε ever ΠΟ, 
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XXVIli Abbreviations ἜΝ 


Kunstuerker Kjgbenhavn 1907, Tilleg til Billedtavier af antike Kunstoerker 
Kjgbenhavn 1915. 
Orat. Attic.=Oratores Altici. Recensuerunt adnotaverunt scholia fragmenta indicem 


Turici 1845—18s0. 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. Neue Bearbeitung begonnen von Georg Wissowa...herans- 
gegeben von Wilhelm Kroll und Karl Mittelhaus (Zweite Reihe [R—Z)]) iii a— 
Stuttgart 1927— » Supplement y—vi Stuttgart 1931, 1935. This monumental 
work, begun in 1894 and now nearing completion, at present (1939) covers the entries 
*Aal’—' Olympia’, ‘Pech’—* Philon > ‘Ra’—‘Tribus’ in 48 half-volumes and 6 
supplements, 
Pergamon 
¥, 1 Die Palaste der Hochburg von Georg Kawerau und Theodor Wiegand Berlin — 
Leipzig 1930. 

ix Das Temenos fiir den Herrscherkult (*Prinzessinnen Palais’) von Erich 
Boehringer und Friedrich Krauss Berlin—Leipzig 103. 

x Die hellenistischen Arsenale (‘Garten der KGnigin’) von Akos von Szalay und 
Erich Boehringer Berlin—Leipzig 1937. 

Pfister Rel. Gr. Rim. 1930= Die Religion der Griechen und Romer. Darstellung und 
Literaturbericht (1 §18—1929/30). ( Jahreshericht liber die Fortschritte der hlassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft Supplementband, Band 229.) Von Friedrich Pfister Leipzig 
1930. 

Pfuhl Maleret x. Zeichnung d. Gr.= Maleres und Ztithnung der Griechen von Ernst 
Pfuhl i (Text erste Hiilfte), ij (Text zweite Halfte), jij (Verzeichnisse und Abbild- 
ungen) Miinchen 1923. | 

Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. Drittes Buch. ἢ. Abteilung. Zweite Halfte. Der troische 
Kreis; die Nosten. Berlin 1926. 

Proc. Brit. Acad.= British Academy. Proceedings. 1903— si, 

A. Reinach Zuxtes Print. Anc.= Recueil Millet. Textes &recs et latins relatifs ἃ P histoire 
de la peinture ancienne publiés, traduits et commentés par Adolphe Reinach i Paris 
Ig2!. 

Reinach Ant. du Bosph. Cima. = Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien (1854) rééditées avec 
un commentaire nouveau et un index général des Comptes rendus par Salomon Reinach 
Paris 1892. 

Reinach 4p. Stat. vi Mille trois cent cinquante statues antiques Paris 1930. This handy 
Aépertoire (apart from its first volume, the ‘Clarac de poche’) claims to have published 
in all no fewer than 19750 statues. 3 

Richter Cat. Bronzes New York — The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Greek, Etruscan 
and Roman Bronzes by Gisela M. A. Richter New York tgr3. 

Rom. Mitth. From 1901 (vol. xvi) entitled Mitteilungen des kaiserlich deutschen archaeo- 
logischen Instituts : roemische Abtetlung, and from 1916 (vol. xxxi) Mitteilungen des 
deutschen archaeologischen Instituts- roemische Abteilung, 

Sardis 
i The Excavations. Part 1 (1910—1914) by Howard Crosby Butler Leyden 1922. 
ii Architecture, Part ! The Temple of Artemis by Howard Crosby Butler Leyden 

1015. 


x Terra-cottas. Part ; Architectural Terra-cottas by Theodore Leslie Shear Cam- 
bridge 1926. 

xii Jewelry and Gold Work. Part + (1910—1914) by C. Densmore Curtis Roma 1925. 

Stuart Jones Cay. Sculptt Pal. d. Conserv, Rome= A Catalogue of the Ancient Sculptures 


ΧΧΙΧ 


Se , Abbreviations 


=* 


preserved im the Municipal Collections of Rome. The Sculptures of the Palazzo det 
Conservatori. By members of the British School at Rome, edited by H. Stuart 
Jones...with Atlas of pls. Oxford 1926. 

Syll. num. Gr. = Sylloge nummorum Graecorum 

i. 1 The collection of Capt. E. G. Spencer-Charchill, M.C., of Northwick Park. 
The Salting collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Londen 1931. 

i. 2 The Newnham Davis coins in the Wilson collection of Classical and Eastern 
Antiquities Marischal College Aberdeen London 1936. 

ii, 1—2 The Lloyd collection (Etruria to Thurium). London 1933. 

li. 3—4 The Lloyd collection (Velia to Eryx). London 1934. 

ii. 5—6 The Lloyd collection (Galaria to Selinus). London 1935. 

ii. 7—8 The Lloyd collection (Syracuse to Lipara). London 1937. » 

iii. 1 The Lockett collection (Spain—Italy (gold and silver)). London 1938. 

iil. 2 The Lockett collection (Sicily—Thrace (gold and silver)). London 1939. 

Tiryns 
iii Die Architektur der Burg und des Palastes von Kurt Miiller. Text, Tafein. 

Augsburg 1930. 

Verh. d. 26. Philologenversamml. in Wii = Verhandlungen der sechsundzwansigsten 
Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmiinner in Wirzburgvom 30. September 
bis 3. October 1868. Leipzig 1869. 

Verh. d. 36. Philologenversamml. in Karlsruhe= Verhandlukgen der sechsunddreissigsten 
Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulminner in Karlsruhe vom 27. bis 
30. September 1882. Leipzig 1883. 

Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterb. d. indogerm, Spr.=Alois Walde Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen herausgegeben und bearbeitet von Julius 
Pokorny i, ii Berlin—Leipzig 1930, 1927, iii (Register bearbeitet von Konstantin 
Reichardt) Berlin—Leipzig 1932. 

Weber Cat. Coins= The Weber Collection. Greek Coins by L. Forrer i (Auriol Find Class, 
Hispania, Gallia, Britannia, Italy and Sicily) with Atlas of pls. London 1922, ii 
(Macedon, Thrace, Thessaly, North Western, Central and Southern Greece) with 
Atlas of pls. London 1924, iii, 1 (Bosporus, Colchis, Pontus, Paphlagonia, Bythynia, 
Mysia, Troas, Aeolis, Lesbos, Ionia, Caria, Lydia) London 1926, iii, 2 (Phrygia, 
Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Cilicia, Cyprus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, Persis, Characene, Bactria, Egypt, 
Cyrenaica, Libya, Zeugitana, Islands between Africa and Sicily, Numidia, Matre- 9 
tania, Incerta) London 1929 with Atlas of pls. London 1925. 

Woch. f. klass. Philol.= Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie 1884—1920 (then united 
with the Berl. Philol. Woch. and continued as the Philologische Wochenschrift). 
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CHAPTER ΤΙ (ωὐπῤιμεα) 5 
ZEUS AS GOD OF THE WEATHER, 
ὃς. wens and the Earthquakes, 


GREECE is a land of many earthquakes. Reckoning great with 
small, Count de Montessus de Ballore’, our foremost authority in 
seismic geography", computes a yearly average of at least 275, 
C. Davison? in a recent monograph states that 3187 were recorded 
during the six years 1693—1898, and adds that, for every shock felt 
in Great Britain, 50 are observed in Japan and no less than 158 
in Greece* Similarly J. Partsch*, after consideration of Julius 
Schmidt's* earthquake-catalopue for “1859—1878, concludes ‘that 

1 F. de Montessus de Ballore fer freevdicments fe terre: Géograpite sArmelegigus 
Paris 1906 p. a4. 

* See C. Davison Jae Fownaers of Seismology Cambridge 1927 pp. 160—176. 

1 Ὁ, Davison 4 Afanual of Seismology Cambridge iga1 p. τῆι. 

4-F. de Montesaus de Ballore ‘Introduction ἃ un essai de description sismique du 
globe ct mesure de la sismicité’ in the Artrage our Geephpsit Leipaig igoo iv. 357 
gives the following statistics for the various divisions of Greece (repeated by C. Εἰ Dutton 
Aarthgedes ἐπ the fight of the new Seiemotogy London rgo4 p. 296): 


EaAkTM- 
LOCALITIES EPICENTRES QUAKES Pexions OF OnsERVATION 
Thessaly 13 7o ιϑδ4 867-1808 rhgg- 1897 
Euboia and N. Sporades az 148 (Euboia) 187-878 1898-1897 
Attike, Parnaseos, and 
Lokria “1 1979 856-1875 1895-1897 
Akarnania 17 138 τ805-18ῃ7 
lontan Isles ai 5700 181:- 868 1875 1aga—-1893 1898-1097 
Achaia I τ τῇθο- ταὐτὸ 18.857-1881 1587- 1888 τ8ὴκ--ἰ 807 
Korinthia and Argolis "ἢ 311 185.8-18:τ γ858 6. «5585 1588... 1807 
 Lakonike 13 δ, ι8ε8-τϑόν 1867] ᾿8.)6- 87) 806-180} 
Mesene aq 93 895-180] 
Arkadia 20 75 © -Wg5-1897 
Crete 8 oo 1628-1588 
Kyklades 14 140 «= 1 Be-"869 κτἈό7-- 874. 1hgs-0Rg7 
General of ill-defined ἢ 31 
(General of ill-defined 
(eustern) ῳ al 
TOTALS 246 16308 


* C. Neumann—J. Partach SApritalirche Geographic von Griectemfamed mut detomderer 
Aichi St auf dar Aifertoum Preslau 1985 p. 320. | 
«J. F. Julius Schmidt Stadive der Pielbane ond Erobeien Leaprg 1881 1.7 166— 360. 
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2 Zeus and the Earthquakés 


in this land hardly a week, in many years hardly a day, goes by 
without the ground being noticeably shaken at one point or another, 
while a second eminent geographer, A, Philippson', puts it even 
more forcibly: ‘In Greece the soil trembles somewhere almost every 
day,’ 

Greek earthquakes, being tectonic, not volcanic, in character, 
occur normally along certain well-marked structural lines, which 
correspond with prominent features of the country—the base of a 
mountain-range, a straight river-valley, a rocky coast-line® These 
seismic zones may be enumerated as follows: the northern half of 
the Straits of Euboia together with the Malian Gulf and the islands 
Skiathos and Skopelos; an elliptical land-tract including Phokis, 
Lokris, and Bototia; the northern coast of the Peloponnese from 
Corinth to Patrai; the western coast of the Peloponnese with 
Zakynthos, Kephallenia, and Leukas; the valleys that form the 
heads of the Messenian, Laconian, and Argolic Gulfs—the principal 
southerly indentations of the Peloponnese*®, The distribution thus 
indicated for modern times is fully borne out by the record of 
ancient earthquakes, of which a well-arranged and critical list for 
the period 600 1i.c.—6o0 A.D. has been drawn up by W. Capellet 

Since most of the seismic lines traceable in Greece are definitely 
maritime and the rest within easy reach of the sea, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the Greeks of the classical age commonly 


' A. Philippson Dar Mitteloeergebiet, seine geographische wad dulturelie Eigenart 
Leiprg igoy p. 48. 

2 W. H. Hobbs “erthgnaker New Vork 1907 p. 85. 

7 A. Philippson Der Peloponne:. Versecd einer Landeskunds auf geslogischer Grundiage 
Berlin 1893 p. 437 8. (fig. 41 chart of Messenian earthquake of Aug, a7, 1886), a. Dar 
Mittelueergebiet etc. p. a8 f., F, de Montessus de Ballore fer fremblements de terre: 
Géograptic sdirmoiogigue Paris 1906 p. χ67 ff. (fig. 40 seismic map of Greece), W. Ca efi 
‘Erdbeben im Altertum’ in the Mew Jadré. f. bars. Altertum (eh ταὶ, Bok 4d ἴω 
Pauly—Wissowa A’ow-Lne. Suppl. iv. 445. 

+ W. Capelle in Pauly—Wissown A’ral-2nc, Suppl. iv. 346—358, 

* Not invariably. Pythagoras taught that earthquakes were due to a concourse 
(conflict ?) of the dead (Ail. nor, Adz/, 4: τῷ καὶ τὸν δεισμὸν ἐγενεαλόγει οὐδὲν ἄλλα εἴναι 
ἢ σύνοδον τῶν τεθνεώτων =H. Diels Jue Fragments der Forsatratiber® Derlin [911 ἵν 251, 
11 f.)—presumably a folk-belief (Gruppe Gr, Afpts. Kel. p. 814 τιν 2), 

The frequent notion that earthquake-shocks are occasioned by the movements of a 
subterrancan monster or giant or god (J. Grimm Tewfonte Mythology trans. 1. S. Stally- 
brass London 1883 11, 8161, 1888 iv. raga, E. B. Tylor Arimitie Cultere? London 
1891 i. 264 ff., Frazer Golden omg): Adonis Attis Ouiris? 1. 197 ἢ ("The Earthquake 
God"), K. Weinhold ‘Die Sagen von Loki’ in the Aeitschrift fiir dewtwhes Alterthium 
849 vii. δὲ ἔν, P. Sébillot Le Folk-Lore de France Paris 1904 i. 423f., F. Leave Fors 
runners ond Rivals of Christianity Cambridge 1grg ii. ag7 (citing F, Cumont Rechercher 
fur ἐξ manichtisme | La commogonie mamichéenne αἱ ἀρνῶν Tidntore bar KRdni Bruxelles 
1908 Append. ii}, P. Altaric fer dordteres stamichdcoetes Paris 1918 1. go) is found also 
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in classical tradition (M, Mayer Dir Gigenfen wn Tifamen Berlin 1887 pp. 193 f., 203 ἔδει 
214... Groppe Gr. Αὐτὰ, Mel. p. 434 τι, 2). 

In the upper-pliocene beds of Samos are extensive deposits of fossil bonrs—Sane- 
Herom, Aipperion mediferrancum, Mastodon langirosiris, ete. (L. Burchner in Pauly— 
Wissowa ἀπε. 1 aA. 2168, 11:71}.. These bones were attributed by Euphorion to 
primeval monsters called Noddes, who broke the very ground with their cries and 
occasioned the Samian proverb ‘He bawls louder than the Meddes" (Euphor. Frag: 1 
Meineke αὐ. Ail. ay maf. am, 17. 18 and Apostol. 9. 61}, The statement goes back to 
the early local historian Euagon of Samos fray. 1 (rag. Aést. Gr. ii. τό Muller) ag, Phot. 
fex, so. rir and Herokl. Pont. frag. ro. 1 (Frag. fost. Gr. ii. 215 Miiller)= Anistot. frag. 
ὅτι. 30 Rose?, who however used the form Niider, not Nydde. Νήϊδετ, which means 
"Withers Ones’ (cp. 4. Jem. 256), must of course be distinguished from Noylber or 
Nodes, the Naind nymphs, and may be an attempt to make sense of some pre-lireck 
name. W. R. Halliday in the Cine, Aev. 1927 xi. 99 acutely restores Plout. gees. 
Gr. §6 (Panaima in Samos was so named after a bloody battle between Dionysos and 
the Amarons) τῶν δ' ¢<he> pderer ἀποδανεῖν tiret ύγωονται wept τὸ Φλοιὸν καὶ τὰ dora 
δείκνυται αὐτῶν" rudy δὲ λέγουσι καὶ τὸ Φλοιὸν ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνων ῥαγῆναι, φθεγγομένων μέγα τι 
καὶ διάτορον (see further Halliday aa Jor. p. 1017 Ε΄.}.. 5. Reinach in the Avo. deck. 1928 
ii. 161 quotes with approval Sir A. Evans 73: faface of Mines London 1973 1. 1. 374: 
*The delight of the Earth-shaker in bulls, referred to in the Homeric passage [//. 20. 
403 ff.], may itself find a reasonable explanation in the widespread idea...that curth- 
quakes are produced by some huge beast beneath the Earth. Sometimes, as in Japan, 
it is a monstrous fish, sometimes an elephant or other animal of prodigious sire, bul, 
amongst all of these, the bull is the most natural agent. According to the Moslems 
οἵ Tashkend [J. Troll in the ZeitscArift far Athmelogie 1893 xxiv. 237 [1], Almighty God 
set to support the Earth ἃ bull of such monstrous site that from his head to the end 
of his tail was five hondred years’ journey, and the space between his two horns another 
two hundred [and fifty) The bull, thus heavily laden, prompted by the Devil, shook his 
head and tried to throw the Earth off him with his horns. Thereat, 2 midge was sent to 
ating him in the nostril, and he set up a mighty bellowing, so that he is known unto 
this day as ‘*the bellower™." 

Again, there an carthquake when the giant Brareus under Mt Aitne shifts to his 
other shoulder (Kallim. 4. ef. 1417), or when Enkelados beneath the same burden 
changes his weary side (Verg. Aer. ἃ. 5781). All Sicily trembles when Typhocus, 
crushed by its weight, struggles to thrust it from him (Ov. ave. 5. 34697., Val. Flacc. 2. 
31}. A like commotion was caused when Kainews, buried beneath a hoge mound of 
stocks and stones, tried in vain to lift his head (Ov. met. 1.2. arg f.). Giants lod low by 
Herakles—Mimas beneath Prochyte, Iapetos beneath Inarime—made the earth shake 
above them and blasted the soll of Campania (Sil. 11. 11. 143 ff, cp. 4. a29). In parti- 
cular, Alkyoneus (Claud. a καλὲ, Pros. ἃ. 184 0) and other giants with him were thought 
to lie beneath Mt Vesuvius (Philostr. der. 2. 7), and during the eruption of 79 4.0, many 
gigantic phantoms appeared by day and night on the mountain, in the neighbouring 
towns, and in the aky—a prelude to periods of severe drought and appalling carthyuakes 
(Dion Cass. 66. 22). We may venture to compare the happenings described in Matthew 
a7. §1—s3. Analogous beliefs still linger in Greek lands: o short, sharp carthquake 
accompanied by a peculiar crash occurred in Zakynthos on Aug. 4/16, 1862, and the 
next day ἃ peasant employed over the carrant-crop in the village of Hugios Kyrikos 
observed with regard to it ‘Some building of the giants must have collapsed’ (B. Schmidt 
Dar με όσα der Neagricchen Leipeig 1871 |. 93, 201 κάτι gripe τοῦ γι γάντωνε θὰ 
frat. Cp. aapra fi. s05f). It should, however, be recognised that the cxpress con- 
nesion of earthquakes with buried giants or the like is Hellenistic, not Hellenic. Earlicr 
sources (cr. Hes. fheag. 849 f7., Pind. fyth. 1. 298., Pherekyd. frag. τὰ (frag. Att. Gr. 
i. 7a Miuller)afrog. 54 (Fray. gr. ist, i. 76 Jacoby) ay. schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1210 ff) 
emphasise yolcanic rather than scismic effects. 

Other gods could on ceecasion produce a quake. Athend did so αἱ Troy when 
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in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2646=R. Wiinsch in the Corp. inser. Alt. App. defix. p.xv=A 
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wroth with Laokoon (Quint. Smyrn. 12. 395 ff.). Dionysos fn Soph. Ant. 153 f. 
ὁ Θήβας δ᾽ ἐλελίχϑων (ἐλελίζων cod. L with yp. ἐλελίχϑων written above by scholiast) | 
Βάκχιος ἄρχοι bears the title of an earthquake-god (the schol. vet. ad /oc., followed by 
Sir R. Ὁ. Jebb, is inadequate—é Θήβας δ᾽ ἐλελίζων Βακχεῖος : ὁ κινησίχθων" ἐλελίχϑονα δὲ 
τὸν Διόνυσόν φησι διὰ τὰς ἐν ταῖς Βακχείαις κινήσεις" ἢ τὸν τὴν γῆν σείοντα καὶ ἀναβακ- 
χεύοντα ταῖς χορείαις) and in Eur. Bacch. 586 fi., 605 f., 622 f., 632 f. shatters, or at least 
is belie¥ed to shatter, the house of Pentheus (G. Norwood The Riddle of the Bacchae 
Manchester 1908 p. 37 ff., id. Greek Tragedy London 1920 p. 281 f., A. W. Verrall The 
Bacchants of Euripides and other Essays Cambridge 1910 pp. 26 ff., 64 ff.)—an exploit 
compatible with Orphic belief (Orph. 4. Perthion. 47. 1 ff. κικλήσκω Βάκχον Περικιόνιον, 
μεθυδώτην, | Καδμείοισι δόμοις ὃς ἑλισσόμενος πέρι πάντη (so G. Hermann for περὶ πάντα)! 
ἔστησε κρατεροὺς βρασμοὺς γαίης ἀποπέμψας, | ἡνίκα πυρφόρος αὐγὴ ἐκίνησε (so P. Scriverius 
for ἐνίκησε) χθόνα πᾶσαν | πρηστῆρος ῥοίζοις" ὁ δ᾽ ἀνέδραμε δεσμὸς ἁπάντων). Nereus, like 
Poseidon, makes and can therefore unmake earthquakes (Orph. 4. Mer. 23. 5 ff. ὅς 
κλονέεις Δηοῦς ἱερὸν βάθρον (cp. ἐννοσι- Δᾶς infra p. 9 n. 0), ἡνίκα πνοιὰς | ἐν μυχίοις (so 
G. Hermann for ἐννυχίοις) κευθμῶσιν ἐλαυνομένας ἀποκλείεις" | ἀλλά, μάκαρ, σεισμοὺς μὲν 
ἀπότρεπε, πέμπε δὲ μύσταις | ὄλβον κ.ιτ.λ.). But Usener’s contention that Aloeus, son of 
Poseidon by Kanake, ‘ist der ‘t Drescher” gewiss nicht allein wortlich als Gott des 
Landbaues, sondern vorzugsweise bildlich als Erderschiitterer, ᾿Ελελίχϑων ᾽Εννοσίγαιος᾽ 
(Η. Usener in the Rhein, Mus. 1898 liii. 349=id. Kleine Schriften Leipzig—Berlin 1913 
iv. 278) strikes me as far-fetched and improbable. 

The epithet ῥηξίχθων (ῥησίχθων), the ‘land-breaker,’ has reference in all probability to 
the disruptive effect of earthquakes, and is applied in Orphic hymns to Dionysos (Orph. 
h. Lys. Len. 50. 5 ῥηξίχθων (E. Abel cj. ῥήξιχθον), ληναῖε, μεγασθενές, αἰολόμορφε, A. trie. 
53. 9 ῥηξίχθων (E. Abel cj. ῥήξιχθον), πυριφεγγές, ἐπάφιε, κοῦρε διμῆτορ (so E. Abel for 
διμάτωρ)) and in magical spells etc. to a variety of chthonian powers including Hekate 
(C. Wessely Griechische Zauberpapyrus von Paris und London Wien 1888 p- 88 pap. 
Par. 2722 f. πότνια ῥηξίχθων σκυϊλακάγεια (A. Nauck cj. σκυλακαγέτι) πανδαμάτειρα, 
Babelon—Blanchet Cat, Bronszes de la Bibl. Nat. p. 701 ff. no. 2296, τὸ ff.=W. Drexler 
Audollent Defixionum tabellae Luteciae Parisiorum 1904 p. 69 f. no. 38, τὸ ff. (a leaden 
devotio-tablet of s. iii A.D., found at Alexandreia) ἐπίιἸκαλοῦμαί ce τὴν πάντων ἀνθρώϊπων 
δυνάστειραν, παμ[ φοβ)ερά, ῥηξίχθων, ἡ καὶ dvevey|xauévn τὰ τοῦ μελιούϊχ]ου μέλη καὶ 
αὐτὸν τὸν μεϊλιοῦχον, ᾿Ερεσχιγὰλ νεβουτοσουαλὴθ ἐρεβεννή, | ἄρκνια νέκυ Ἑκάτη, 'Exdrn 
ἀληθῆ, ἔλθετε καὶ τεϊλειώσατέ μοι τὴν πραγματείαν ταύτην (on the identification of 

iskigal with Hekate and the allusion to the dismemberment of Osiris or Adonis (?) see 
W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1584 ff., 2645 ff.), Miss L. Macdonald in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology 1891 xiii. 174 no. 1, 30ff.=W. Drexler 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2646=A. Audollent op. cit. Pp. 41 πο. 22, 30 ff (a leaden 
devotio-tablet of late date, found at Kourion in Kypros) ὀρκίσζω tpals), δέμονες 
πολυάνδριοι (‘of the graveyard (πολυάνδριον) Ἵ Ke βι(αι)οθάνατοι κὲ ἄωροι κὲ ἄποροι ταφῆς, 
κατὰ τῆς ῥηϊ[σιἸ]χθόνης τῆς κατενενκάσης μελιούχου τὰ μέλη κὲ αὐτὸν μελιοῦχον--- Jormula 
repeated in Miss L. Macdonald /oc. cit. p. 176 no. 3, τό fi., p. 178 no. 5, 20ff., p. 179 
no. 6, 18f., p. 180 no. 7, 21 ff., p. 181 no. 8, 18 ἢ, p- 183 no. 9, 22 ff., p. 184 no. 10, 
19 ff., p. 185 no. 11, 18 ff., p. 186 no. 12f., 21 ff, p- 188 no. 15, 18 ff., p. 190 no. 17, 
19 ff.=A. Audollent of. cit. p. 45 no. 24, 16 ff, P- 47 no. 26, 20ff., p. 49 no. 27, 18f,, 
P- 51 no. 28, 21 ff., p. 53 no. 29, 19 ff., Ρ. 54 NO. 30, 23 ff., p. 56. no. 31, 18 ἢ, Ρ. 59 
no. 32, 18 ff., p. 62 no. 33, 22 ff., p. 64 f. no. 35, 18 ff., p. 67 no. 37, 19 ἢ), Brimo 
(C. Wessely Neue griechische Zauberpapyri Wien 1893 p. 45 pap. Lond. 121, 757 f.= 
F, G. Kenyon Greek Papyri in the British Museum London 1893 i. 106 no. 12 1, 6or f, 
(of s. iii A.D.) ὧν οὐ δύνη | [παρα]κοῦσαι, Βριμὼ ῥηξίχθων), an unnamed goddess who holds 
the keys of Hades (Miss L. Macdonald duc. cit. p. 175 no. 2, 12 f.=A. Audollent op. cit 
p- 44 no. 23, 12 f. (a leaden devotio-tablet of late date, found at Kourion in Kypros) 
[xé od ἡ ras] | [xAidas τοῦ “Adov κατέχουσα pnolxOwv—a Sormula completed from Miss L. 
Macdonald doc. cit. p. £74 no. 1, 53 f., p. 178 no. 5a, 39 P- 182 no. 8, 35, p. 186 no. 11, 
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attributed earthquakes to Poseidon*. A memorable passage in the 
Iliad is explicit on the point: 


39, p. 189 no. 15 a, 8=A. Audollent of. cit. p. 41 no. 22, 53 f., p. 48 no. 26, 39, p- 53 
no. 29, 36, p. 60 no. 32, 39, p- 65 no. 35, 36), Sterxerx the door-keeper of hell and 
heaven (Miss L. Macdonald ἦρε, cit. p. 174 no. 1, 19 ff. = W. Drexler in Roscher 2:8. Myth. 
ii. 1217=R. Wiinsch in the Corp. inser. Att. App. defix. p. xviii no. 1, 19 ff=A. 
Audollent of. cit. p. 40 no. 22, 19 ff. κὲ τὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ πυλῶνος τοῦ “A[dous] | [κ]ὲ τῶν 
κλήθρων τοῦ οὐρανοῦ τεταγμένον Στερξερξ ηρί[ηξα ῥη]σίχθων apdapyaxGoup πρίστευ λαμπάδευ 
στενα[κτὰ] | [θά)ψατε τὸν προγεγραμμένον ἐπὶ τοῦδε τοῦ φιμωτι[κοῦ] | [κ]αταθέματοε---ἃ 
formula recurring in L. Macdonald /oc. cit. p. 176 no. 3, 9 ff., Ρ. 177 no. 5, 12 ff., p. 180 
no. 7, 13 ff., p. 181 no. 8, τὸ ff., p. 182 no. 9, 13 ff., p. 184 no. 10, 13 ff., p. 185 no. 11, 
11 ff., p. 186 no. 12, 12 ff., p. 187 no. 14, 13 ff., p. £88 no. 15, 11 ff., p. 190 no. 17, 11 ff. = 
A. Audollent of. cit. p. 45 πο. 24, 9 ff., p. 47 no. 26, 12 ff., p. 580 no. 28, 13 ff., p. 52 
no. 29, τι ff., p. 54 no. 30, 14 ff, p. 56 no. 31, 12 ff., p. 59 no. 32, 11 ff, p. 61 no. 33, 
13 ff., p. 63 no. 34, 13 ff., p. 64 no. 35, 11 ff., p. 67 no. 37, 11 ff. (ηρηξα with variants 
εἰρηξα and ipnta is possibly to be connected with ἱέραξ, Ionic ἴρηξ, the ‘hawk’: πρίστευ 
suggests a demon ‘who saws men asunder’ or perhaps ὁ who gnashes his teeth’, λαμπάδευ 
‘who brandishes a torch’: στενακτά is vocative of στενακτής rather than accusative plural 
of crevaxrés, pace Audollent of. cit. p. 42)), 2 hawk-headed deity with a basket on its head 
and in its hands a pair of upright sceptres, round one of which twines a serpent (A. D. 
Nock in The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 1925 xi. 158 citing Sir C. H. Smith—Miss 
C. A. Hutton Catalogue of the Antiquities (Greek, Etruscan and Roman) in the collection 
of the late Wyndham Francis Cook, Esgre. London 1908 p. 55 no. 248 a flat yellow 
jasper, with bevelled edge, inscribed PHC IXHWN), and an unidentified fire-god (?) of 
the Underworld, who figures frequently in the formula μασκελλι μασκελλω φνουκενταβαωθ 
opeoBataypa ἱπποχϑων ῥηξίχθϑων πυριπηγανυξ or the like (e.g. C. Wessely Griechische 
Zauberpapyrus von Paris und London p. 80 f. pap. Par. 2753 ff., p. 100 pap. Par. 3175 ff., 
id. Neue griechische Zauberpapyri p. 61 pap. Lond. 123, 10 f. = F. G. Kenyon of. cit. i. 
121 no. 123, tof. (of s. iv or v a.D.), F. Li. Griffith—H. Thompson 7he Demottc 
Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden London 1904 (i.) 189 verso col. xv, 2 ff., 
Babelon—Blanchet Cat. Bronzes de la Bibi. Nat. p. 701 ff. no. 2296, 27 ff. =R. Wiinsch 
in the Corp. inscr. Att. App. defix. p. xv = A. Audollent of. cit. p. 70 no. 38, 27 ff, 5. 
Eitrem in Papyri Osloenses Oslo 1925 i. 9 and 16 no. 1, 154 f., 342 ff. (of s. iv A.D.), cp. 
S. Eitrem Les papyrus magiques grecs de Paris ( Videnskapsselshapets Skrifter. τι, Hist. - 
Filos. Klasse. 1923. No. i) Kristiania 1923 p. 28 pap. Mimaut 94, C. Wessely Neue 
griechische Zauberpapyri p. 30 pap. Lond. 121, 311 =F. G, Kenyon of. cit. i, 94 no. 121, 
302 (on which formuda with its variants see Ὁ. Wessely Zphesta Grammata aus 
Papyrusrollen, Inschriften, Gemmen etc. Wien 1886 nos. 244—250, T. Hopfner 
Griechisch-agyptischer Offenbarungszauber Leipzig 1921 i. 190 § 747, and S. Eitrem in 
Papyri Osloenses i. 72 f.)). K. Preisendanz Papyri Graecae magicae Leipzig—Berlin 
1931 ii. 215 notes that in no. 7 (pap. Lond. 121), 475 A. Ὁ. Nock would emend μρνὴ 
σιεθων into ῥησίχθων) in a formula addressed to θεὸς οὗτος ᾿Αγαγκῶν, ‘Du Gott der 
Zwangsgottinnen.’ 

The fact is that any and every subterranean deity invoked by the magician might be 
expected to cause an earthquake. Jehovah himself is conjured as the god who rends the 
mountains and breaks the rocks in pieces (1 Kings 19. 11), who makes the earth to 
tremble and shake (Ps. 77. 18), the hills to move to and fro (Jer. 4. 24) (ἃ. Audollent 
op. cit. p. 374 no. 271, 17f., 34f:=R. Wiinsch Anttke Fluchtafeln Bonn 1907 p. 22 
no. 5, 17f. (a leaden devotio-tablet of s. iii A-D., found at Hadrumetum) ὁρκέζω σε τὸν 
συντρείβοντα τὰς πέτρατ' | ὁρκί[ ζω] σε τὸν ἁἀπορήξαντα τὰ ὄρη, p. 24 no. 5, 34 ἵ- δι᾽ ὃν... καὶ 
τὰ ὄρη τρέμει | καὶ [ἡ γῆ] καὶ ἡ θάλασσα). 

1 Welcker Gr. Gatterl.i.627, L.-F. A. Maury Histoire des Religions de la Groce antique 
Paris 1857 i. 416, Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 572, 583 ff., GilBert Gr. Gotterl. p. 172 ἊΝ 
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The sire of men and gods thundered on high 

Horrific, and beneath Poseidon shook 

The boundless earth and the tall mountain-tops. 

Yea, all the feet of many-fountained Ide 

And all her crests were swaying to and. fro, 
©Troy-town to boot and the Achaean ships. | 

Deep underground Aidoneus, king of the dead, | 

Trembled and, trembling, sprang from his throne and shouted 

Lest o’er his head Poseidon, shaker of land, 

Should cleave the very earth and bring to the ken 

Of mortals and immortals his grim realm, 

A mouldering realm that ev’n the gods abhor. 


This passage is well illustrated by a bronze medallion of 
Mytilene, struck by Valerianus, and hitherto unpublished (pl. i and 
fig. τ)". The reverse type is an attempt to visualise the foregoing 


Fig. 1. 


scene. On the left Poseidon, holding a dolphin (?), threatens the 
ground with his trident. On the right Hades, a rod or sceptre in 
his hand, springs from his throne in terror. Zeus, standing between 
them, with Azmdtion and sceptre, raises his hand to quell the 
tumult. The whole must refer to some historic earthquake, and 
may have been struck to commemorate it. 

The Homeric lines, however effective, are not improbably a late 


F. Durrbach in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iv. 60 f., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 814, 


$45, 1139 n. 2, E. H. Meyerin Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 2798, 2813 ff., Farnell Cults of Gk. 
States iv. 7 ἴ. 


* JI. 20. 56—6s. 

* My specimen came from the cabinet of a Greek collector on May 14, 1928. Οδυ. 
AVT-K-TT-AlIK-B AAEPIANOC. Bust of Valerianus to right. Rev. OEOIA KPA] 
OI|MVTIAHNA ΙΩΝ. Scene as described above. Pl. i shows the reverse to a 


scale of #. L. Holstein’s coin (supra ii. 873 n. o(10)) had apparently the same reverse 
combined with an obverse resembling supra ii. 260 fig. 172. 


° 
Plate | 


Bronze medallion of Mytilene showing Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades 


as Theol Akraioi. 


See page 6 n. 2. 
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interpolation © ‘But in cantos of earlier date Homer calls Poseidon 
enastchthon, the ‘land-shaker’ (?), or enwosfgates, the ‘earth-shaker'’ (?), 
and often both appellatives as substitutes for his name*. Pindar 

ΚΟ, Jeb Hemmer: am Jefrvouetion fe the fiod and the Odpueyr? Glasgow 1887 
p. 163, W. Leaf in the arrument prefixed to his ed. of 7], 20 and in his hook 4 Compantow 
te fhe δἰ London 1897 p. 431. See, however, D. Milbler δὲν ffas waa thre Quellen 
‘Berlin igre p. 264 f. and in Pauly—Wistowa Aeal-fne, ix. 1019. 

* The epithet ἐνοσίχϑων is used of Posewlon τὰ times in the ff’, 18 times in the 
Odvriey (A. Gehring fadex Mivsericur Lipsiac 1891 p. 289), always in the nominative 
case and always as last word of the hexameter—except OW. 3. 6 ἐνοσίχθασι ximroyairy. 
The usual locution is Πυσειδίέων ἐνοσίχϑων (24 times), for which κρείων ἐνοσίχθων (7 times) 
and εὐμυκρείων ἐνοσέχϑων (once, ff. 11. 751} are convenient substitutes, ᾿Ενοσίχων alone 
occurs § times (H. Ebeling fexicow Sfomericum Lipsine 1835 1. 424). 

᾿Εενοσίγαιου is similarly weed of Poseidon τα times in the λέμε, 6 times in the Odpaxy 
(A. Gehring #4, at. p. 288). The common phrases are γαιήσχον ἐννοσίγαιος (nom. 4 times, 
ace. once, dat. twice}—extended in #2. 13. 43 Ποσειδάων γαιήυχοι ἐννυσίγαιος (cp. Hom. 
ep. 6. 1 Πυσειδίων μεγαλοαθενὲς drvociyae—and κύτος ἐννοσίγαιος (nom. 7 times, acc. 
twice). “Evrortyane alone occurs 6 times (nom. twice, voc. thrice, acc. once), drrosiyau’ 
εὐρυσϑενέν thrice. ‘The word mostly occupies the end of the line, but mot in Μή, 7. 435. 8. 
201, i. 47, $6. 26, 25. 31, 21, 462, fat. ti. faa, 13. 140, ae Pe, 4 (H. Ebbeling ip. 
cof. |. χη}. 

Hence it may be inferred that the old pre-Homeric tags (supra i. 444, il. g8y τιν 6) for 
dactylic tripodies with anacrusix were Ποσειδέων ἐνοσίχθων and γαιήσχον ἐννοσίγαιος, for 
dactylic dipodies with anacrusis κρείων ἐνυσίχϑων and wAdrat derogiyauet. In view of the 
extreme antiquity of such tags we can hardly expect their interpretation to be free from 
dout 

The F of ἐνουίχϑων becomes rr in ἐνροσίγαιον meted gratia (Cornut. theol, 22 ps 43, 7 
Lang has ἐμοσέγαιαν, a spelling found in late prese—Soukd. ἐνυσίγαιόν feod. A gives rr 
against the ordo werduram), of. meg. pm 344s 43 dror(youor, Zon. fer. ἐνοσίγαιοι, Favorn. 
ev) args 1). revue) and the same reason sdflices to explain the lengthened first 
syllable of εἰνασίφνλλον (//. τὶ 632, 2 757> Od 9. ταὶ 11. 316. Simon. frag. 41. 1 Bergk', 
ca, 1 Edmonds, 4o. 1 Diehl af. Plout. sremp. 8. 3. 4 has ἐννυσίφυλλοι, Favorin. fer, p. 658, 
sg ἐννοσίφυλλον, Heaych. ἐνροσιφύλλων (A. Meineke cj. deorigvhAor)) (W. Schulze 
Onwestionet epicar Gueterslohne ga p. 139 f.). But the common asumption (with 
query in Prellwite Etym. Πρ. a. Gr. Spr.’ pP. 45, without query ib. } 511 and in 
Roisacy Dict. dtym. de fa Longue Gr. pp. 238, 1980, Walte—Pokory Ferg, Harter}. af. 
indogerm. Spr. i. 5384 [ἡ that drom- drvoci- elpoet- are derived from de-fod of ἐκωβέω 
(Hesych. ἔθει" φθείρει and ἔϑων" ... φθείρων mre minteading glosses, Treas) On a witknge miter 
pretation of Jig. 540, τᾶ. 260. Cp. echol, A. 2]. ἢ. 240) ts thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
* ἐμ ϊαϑίτεα would have produced, not ἔνοσιν, ἵν} δ ἐνἔυστιι “εἴνοστιν “froma (lL. Meyer 
Handb. αἱ gr. Etym. i gto, K. F. W. Schmidt in the Zatechrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprack forsckwstg 1913 xl". 334 0. 3- Boisncy of. cif, p. 1 τοῦ anid Walde— Pokorny op. 
cit. i, asg adduce unconvincingly dee de, retest πείθω, etc.) Besides, ἐνωθέω is 
ae component (Ap. Rhod. 4. 1243, Flout. tc ἀμ, 28) and yields neo tolerable sense. 

Impressed by these difficulties 1 endeavoured years ago to divide fy-rorl-yacos (ἢ com- 
pound like ἐμευριβήτην,, ‘the earth-god in the water,’ cp. Poll, i, 238 γῆ... νότιος, ἔνατος, 
fowérror, if not ulso Eur. 1.7. 161 Γ᾿ γαίας ἐντοτίαια (so A. Kirchhoff for ἐν ridrout) | πυγάτ. 
On this chowing ἐνοσίχϑων would be a later form duc, like εἰνοσίφυλλον, bo αὶ misconoe pd ion 
(Cass: Rev. 1903 xvii. 176). The cccurrence of Zeus Νόσιοι for Norio at Miletos (supra 
ie gag τι 6, ii, 317 nm. 2) might indeed be held to support the connexion with νότιον, nari 
ete, and perhaps Megtwmus (Walde Loaf. efym. Worterd! pp, εἰὖὸ 60, ‘Heptinus, Bat 
2 *na") Bur the yugpestion really makes shipwreck an the sense, which I ow sce ἴθ 
be nonsense. Dr RB. Ἐ C. Atkinson improved upon my notion by pointing out to me (Dec. 
tga) that ἐ- might be a prothetic vowel, the epithets ¢-ruel-ylur, d-rroel-yaior denoting 
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follows suit with Exnosfdas}, and coins fresh compounds to express 


the god ‘that waters the earth.’ But, unknown to us both, A. Goebel of Magdeburg had 
already tried that tack fifty years ago. In a remarkable paper ‘ Ueber den homerischen 
Ποσειδάων γαιήοχος ἐννοσίγαιος᾽ (Zeitschrift fiir die dsterreichischen Gymnasien 1876 xxvii. 
241—252) he had argued that there is in truth no Homeric evidence for Poseidon as an 
earthquake-god, //. 20. 56 ff. being a ‘spiiteres Einschiebsel’ and ἐννοσίγαιος, ἐνοσίχθων, 
εἰνοσίφυλλος involving prothetic ε and the root sna of νότιος, νοτίς, etc.—to be rendered 
“erdenetzend,’ ‘ Erdbewisserer,’ ‘ feuchtlaubig.’ 

Another possibility suggested to me by Dr Atkinson (Dec. 1925) is that ἐνο-σί- χϑων, ἐννο- 
σί-γαιος, εἰν ο-σί-φυλλος may be related to onus < * enos, ‘burden’ (Walde op. cit. «ον. onus’), 
and mean ‘ burdened with the ground,’ ‘ burdened with earth,’ ‘laden with leaves.’ The suffix 
-gi- is frequent in epic compounds (D. B. Monro A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect 
Oxford 1891 p. 118 f.), 

But against all these fancies must be set the solid fact that the said epithets are 
traditionally interpreted ‘shaking the ground,’ ‘shaking the earth,’ ‘shaking the leaves’ 
(so all lexicons, ancient or modern). And this tradition must be as old as Hesiod, since 
ἔνοσις is applied by him to a ‘shaking’ of the earth (Hes. theog. 681, 706) or sea (Hes. 
theog. 849). Euripides similarly uses the word of an earthquake (Bacch. 585) or a city’s 
overthrow (770. 1326) or the whirling of rééméoi (Hel. 1363). Goebel /oc. cit. p. 249 of 
course maintains that we have here to do with a learned, or unlearned, misund i 
of ἐνοσίχθων. On the whole, it is safer to accept the traditional rendering and to assume 
a verbal stem * évo- without recognised cognates (L. Meyer op. ett. i. 410). 

2 Pind. Pyth. 4. 57 ff. φάτο δ᾽ Εὐρύπυλος Γαιαόχου παῖς ἀφθίτου "Evvociba | ἔμμεναι 
(sc. Eurypylos son of Poseidon), 306 ff. δοιοὶ δ᾽ ὑψιχαῖται | ἀνέρες, ᾿Ἐννοσίδα γένος (se. 
Periklymenos son of Neleus, son of Poseidon, and Euphemos son of Poseidon). 

C. T. Damm Novum lexicon Graecum etymologicum et reale Berolini 1765 p. 2867 dis 
connects the second element in the compound "Evvogi-das with “δᾶ dorice pro 7.’ That δᾶ 
was Doric for γῇ is indeed affirmed by ancient scholiasts and lexicographers (Aisch. P.v. 
568 ἄλευ᾽ ὦ (& ex ὦ factum cod. Med.) δᾶ with schol. &\ev’ ὦ δᾶ = οἱ Δωριεῖς τὴν γῆν day 
καὶ τὸν γνόφον δνόφον (τινὲς οὕτως, ἄλευ ἃ δᾶ" ἄλευ, ἀναχώρει, ἔκκλινε" τὸ δὲ ἃ δᾷ ὦ γῆ. οἱ 
γὰρ Δωριεῖς τὴν γῆν δῆν καὶ day φασιν, καὶ τὸν γνόφον δνόφον cod. Med.), Aisch. Ag. 1072 
ὁτοτοτοῖ ποποῖ δᾶ, Aisch. Lum. 841 οἵ of δᾶ, φεῦ with schol. δᾶ, φεῦ : δᾶ γῇ (δᾶ : ὦ γῆ cod. Med.) 
Δωρικῶς, ὅθεν καὶ Δαμάτηρ, Eur. Phoen. 1296 φεῦ δᾶ, φεῦ δᾶ with schol. τινὲς δὲ ἀντὶ τοῦ 
φεῦ γῆ, κατὰ πάθος μεταβληθέντος τοῦ γάμμα εἰς τὸ δέλτα, ὡς ἐν τῷ Δημήτηρ, πηγή, πηδὴ 
παρὰ τὸ τὸ ὕδωρ πηδᾶν ἄνω, Aristoph. Lys. 108 φεῦ δᾶ, εἰ. mag. p. 60, 8 ff. ἄλευ᾽ ἃ δᾶ (so 
J.C. de Pauw for ἀλευάδα) εἴρηται ὡς τὸ φεῦ δᾶ (so J. C. de Pauw for φεύδα). οἱ yap Δωριεῖς 
τὴν γῆν δᾶν λέγουσι καὶ δαῖαν (so J.C. de Pauw for diay Arnald cj. kar’ ἰδίαν H.L. Ahrens 
Cj. ὡς δῖαν cod. Va. has γᾶν καὶ dav but omits καὶ Slav), ws καὶ τὸν γνόφον δνόφον. φεῦ δὰ 
(so J. C. de Pauw for φεύδα) οὖν φεῦ γῆ. οὕτως οὖν καὶ τὸ ἄλευ᾽ ἃ δὰ (so J. C. de Pauw for 
ἀλευάδα) ἄλεν᾽ ὦ γῆ (sic ego. L. Kulenkamp cj. ἀλεύου γῆ for ἀλέου δᾶ), rod δᾶ ἀντὶ τοῦ γῆ 
xetuévou=Favorin. /ex. p. 112, τὸ ff., Theokr. 4. 17 οὐ Ady (γᾶν cod. k) with schol. vet. 
p. 139, 12 f. Wendel «οὐ Δᾶν :> οὐ μὰ τὴν Γῆν" ol yap Δωριεῖς τὸ > εἰς ὃ τρέπουσιν and 
schol. rec. p. 160, 13 Ahrens οὔ dav : μὰ τὴν γῆν, Theokr. 7+ 39 οὐ Δᾶν (γᾶν cod. k) with 
schol. vet. p. 250, 15 f. Ahrens οὔ δᾶν... : μὰ τὴν γῆν (οὔ γᾶν : ob μὰ τῆν γῆν cod. k), Theokr. 
18. 25 τᾶν οὐ Ady τις ἅμωμος (so H. L. Ahrens for τᾶν οὔ day τις ἅμωμος cod. Par. 2833 
Tay οὐδ᾽ ἄν τις ἅμωμος vulg. H. Kichly cj. τᾶν οὐ μάν τις ἄμωμος A. Meineke cj. τάων οὔτις 
ἅμωμος F. Biicheler cj. τᾶν οὔτις πανάμωμος J. M. Edmonds εἰ. τᾶν οὐδ᾽ ἣν τις ἄμωμος) 
Hesych. δῆ (H. L. Ahrens cj. Δῆ)" γῆ (M. Schmidt ad foc, cites Kyrill. Alex. /ex. cod: 
Dresd. 39 δηῶ (sic) ἡ γῇ and Io. Philop. τονικὰ παραγγέλματα 31, 13 δῆ), Souid. ha 
ἐστὶν ἡ γῆ, οἱονεὶ Τ᾿ημήτηρ τις οὖσα, Zonar. lex. p. 499 <Anutrnp: ἡ γῇ, > οἱονεὶ rietirits 
τις οὖσα, Eustath. in 71, p. 436, 41 δάπεδον" γίνεται δὲ παρὰ τὸ δᾶ, ὃ δηλοῖ Δωρικῶς 7 
γῆν, καὶ τὸ πέδον, p. 765, arf. ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ Δημήτηρ, ὅ ἐστι γῇ μήτηρ ἀλληγορικῶς Tests 
in Hes. 0.4. 32 Δημήτηρ γὰρ ἡ γῆ Δωρικῶς, οὗτοι yap ἀντὶ τοῦ Ύ ὃ τιθέασι, δνοφερὸν ela 
καὶ Δήμητραν Τήμητραν λέγοντες, Greg. Cor. p. 373 n. 35 Schaefer (cod. Voss.) ἀντὶ τοῦ 
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the same idea—elastchthon 1 ‘who smiteth the land,’ e/e/ichthon*, ‘who 


7 τῷ ὃ χρῶνται, οἷον Δημήτηρ Γημήτηρ (Schaefer transp. Γημήτηρ Δημήτηρ), γνόφος δνόφος, 
γνοφερὸν δνοφερὸν. In carm. pop. g Bergk*, 30 Diehl af. Prokl. in Hes. o.d. 389 τριπόλεον 
δέ (cod. A), where T. Bergk prints τρὶς πολέουσιν and E. Diehl τρίπολον δή, J. M. Edmonds 
cj. τρίπολος ἡ δῆ). It should, however, be observed that the ancient grammarians in general 
are by no means committed to this view. ” 

With the dawn of modern philology scholars began to doubt the equation δᾶ -- γῆ. 
Η. L. Ahrens De dialecto Dorica Gottingae 1843 Ρ. 8of. definitely denied it. He explained 
Ἐννοσίδας either as a simple derivative of ἔνοσις, or as a blundered form of *Evvoglyas, or 
as equivalent to ᾿Εἰννοσίγαιος, AG being in this case an ancient but unrelated name of the 
goddess Γῆ (Η. L. Ahrens in Phtlologus 1866 xxiii. 207 n. 20). Later, on the strength of 

'ypriote ἐᾶτε Attic γῇ (W. Deecke and J. Siegismund in the Studien sur griechischen und 
lateinischen Grammatik herausgegeben von G. Curtius Leipzig 1875 vii. 221 f., O. Hoffmann 
Die Griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1891 i. 221, A. Thumb Handbuch der griechischen 
Dialekte Heidelberg 1909 p. 292, C. Ὁ. Buck /ntroduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects 
Boston 1910 p. 55, F. Bechtel Dre griechischen Dialekte Berlin 1921 i. 41 τ), Ahrens 
admitted δᾶ as a Doric form of γῇ (ΕἸ. L. Ahrens in Phélologus 1876 xxxv. 21)—an admis- 
sion in which he was followed by J. Schmidt in the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprach- 
Jorschung 1881 xxv. 145 ff. and R. Meister Die griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1889 ii. 221, 
254, cp. G. Meyer Griechische Grammatik® Leipzig 1896 p. 268 (4a ist wohl bloss fiir die 
Erkliirung von Aduarnp erfunden’). But the normal Doric form of γῆ was ya (E. Boisacq 
Les dialectes doriens Paris 1891 p. 48f.), and no recent philologist—even when confronted 
with Laconian δίφουρα (Hesych, τ Ὁ, διφοῦρα (M. Schmidt corr. Sigoupa) " γέφυρα. Adxwves) 
and Gortynian δέφῦρα (D. Comparetti in the Afon. d. Linc. 1893 iii. 293 ff. no. 1.54. 11 14 ff. 
with facsimile= F, Blass in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-/nschr. iii. 2. 286 f. no. 5000, 11 ὁ 
14 ff. τὰν δὲ ῥοὰν Aei[w]ler ὅττον κατέχει ἃ (Comparetti reports A, a mason’s error) ἐπ᾿ 
ἀγορᾶι δέφυρα ἣ πλίον, μεῖον δὲ μή) Ξε γέφυρα---ἀνου]ά support the claim that 4a is a legiti- 
mate Dorism for γῆ. 

That being so, we must abandon the attempt to make "Evvogldas a dialect form of 
"Evvoci-yacos. For all that, it may amount to much the same thing. Personally I incline 
to the view that A@ was an ancient name of the earth-mother (supra ii. 584 nn. 0, 1, 585 
ἢ. 1), Δᾶς an ancient name of the sky-father, ultimately related to Ζεύς (H. L. Ahrens in 
Philologus 1866 xxiii. 206 f.) and found as second element in the compounds ποτι- Δᾶς, 
‘Lord Zeus’ (supra ii. 582 ff.), and ai-Adas ἀϊ- Δᾶς, ‘Zeus of the Earth’ (Class. Kev. 1903 
xvii. 175 f., Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 280 ff.); and I should interpret ἐννοσι- Δᾶς as “He that 
shaketh Da, the Earth’ rather than as ‘Das or Zeus of the earthquake’ (cp. Class. Nev. 
1903 xvil. 175). The later accentuation Ποτίδας, "Atdas, ᾿Ἐννοσίδας was due—I conceive— 
to the false analogy of patronymics. 

Others prefer to suppose that in the tragic exclamation δᾶ we have the vocative and in 
the bucolic abjuration οὐ day the accusative case of Aas, ‘Zeus’ (so H. L. Ahrens in 
Philologus 1866 xxiii. 206f., RB. Kihner—F. Blass Ausfithrliche Grammatik der griechischen 
Sprache® Hannover 1890 i. 144, 459)- | 

1 Pind. frag. 18 Bergk# ap. Eustath. comment, Pind. praef. 16 (opusc. p. 56, 19 f. 


Tafel) καὶ ᾿ἐλασίχϑονα Ποσειδῶνα᾽ τὸν ἐννοσίγαιον. Ἐ. G. Schneidewin in his Eustathn 


prowmium commentariorum Pindaricorum Gottingae 1837 Ρ. 7 ἢ. 13 Says: * Hoc quoque 
novum,’ But T. Bergk ad oc. adds: ‘nisi forte Pyth. VI 50 pro τὶν 6’ ᾿Ελέλεχϑον olim 
etiam ᾿Ελάσιχθον legebatur.’ L. Dindorf in Stephanus Zhes. Gr. Ling. ii. 669 Ὁ cp. 
Hesych. 5.2. Ἐλάτης' ὁ Ποσειδῶν, ἐν ᾿Αθήναις; which, however, J. A. Hartung Die 
Religion und Mythologie der Griechen Leipzig 1866 iii. 219 and O. Jessen in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 2240 would translate ἡ Rower.’ More probably it means ἡ Driver’ 
of horses (so H. Usener in the Rhein. Mus. 1898 liii. 348 £=2d. Kleine Schriften 
Leipzig—Berlin 1913 iv. 478 and Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1161 1. 4, Cp Farnell Cults 
of Gk. States iv. 17) = Poseidon” Ἵππιος, Ἱππηγέτης, Ἴμψιος. 
2 Pind. Pyth. 6. 50 fi. ᾿Ελέλιχϑον...1...}...«Ποσειδάν. 
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maketh the land to reel,” sefsichthon}, + who maketh the land to 
quake,’ Sophokles speaks of him as ἐμέ ον gafas*, the ‘agitator 
of the earth.’ And the poets in general conceive of him as stirring 
both land and sea with his trident®. 

But behind the poets lay old-world tradition. The Homeric 
epithet garéochos* was an actual cult-title of the god in Lakonike at 


"Pind. δᾶ, 1. 76 Ἐρόνου δειείχ dur” lie (se. Poseidon), Bakehyl. 16. 47 He εἰ δὲ 
καὶ σὲ (sc. Theseus) Τροι ηνία σεισίχθϑονι | φύτευσεν Alfpa Wore:\8an, «7d, 17. anf 
Kporida Αυταίου | curly donot τέκυι (rr. Sinks son of Poseidon Avratos (cp. Steph, Byrn ne. 
Avral, χωρίον Θεσσαλίαν, διὰ τὸ Afra: τὰ Τέμτη Ποσειδῶνα καὶ σκεδάσαι τὸ ἀπὸ τοῦ κατα- 
κλυσμοῦ ὕδωρ, Hesych. 2.2. Ἀνταίη - Θετταλή}), Dion, Hal. ant. em, =, St καλεῖται δὲ ὁ 
Gedy, ᾧ ταῦτα ἐπιτελοῦει, Kiewor ὑπὸ "Ρωμαίων. de ἐξερμηνεύαντες εἶν τὴν ἡμετέραν λῶτταν, 
Πυπειδῶνα σεισίχῆονά ᾧᾳσιν εἴναί τίνει, καὶ ἀνὰ τοῦτο ὑπκυγείῳ τετιμῆσέεαι βωμῷ Ἀέγαυσιν, 
ὅτι τὴν γῆν ὁ θεὸν οὕτως ἔχει. «7, Comut, theo! a2 Pp 42.18 Lang εἶτα ἐνασίχϑανα καὶ 
ἐνοα ἔγαιον καὶ σειαίχϑονα καὶ τινάκτορα γαίπε κ,τ,λ., Gell. 2. 28. 1 antiquiasim) Grecorum, 
qui Neptunum eaciydorn appellaverunt, Amm. Mare. 17, 7. 14 Neplunum humentis sab- 
stantiag potestatem Ennosigacon et Sisichthona poetae veteres et theolog] nuncupaverunt, 
Orph. dry. jas f. atte re Ἐρονίδην σεισίχϑανα, κνανοχαίτην, | κύματον ἐκπρυθορόντα 
μυλεῖν ἐπιπάρροθον ὅρκων, Cougny dark, Pal. Append. 4. 47. αι τε Orph. frp, 1,2 
Abel, 285, rf Kern spdfes δὴ καὶ ripde λάγον, τέκοι, derwire wer δὴ | γαῖαν κινήσῃ 
Ξεικίχϑων κυανοχαίτηι (Cougny and Abel print σεισίχϑων Ἐνανοχαίτηι, | x-7.A., oracd, Shh. 
3. 401 T (ep. 1. 18y WL) Geficken ὁππότε κεν 'Peins μικρὸν γένει dp χϑονὶ κῦμα (so 
Wilamowitz for ῥεῦμα, cp. 1. 184} | ἀέκαον Pippo ἀδεννήτοισι τεθηλόι | πύτάπρεμνον ἄμγταν 
ἰῇ ἐν νυκτὶ γένηται | ἐν πόλει αὐτάνδρῳ πσεισίχβονοι [50 Castalio (5. Chiteillon) for ἀτέσεις 
χθυσὰτ cod. Φ and ἀτήσειν χϑανὸν cod, Ψ) dereeryaion, | ἣν πότε ὠπμίξουσιν ἐπωνυμίην 
Δορθλαιον | ἀρχαΐηε Φιριυγίης πολυδακρύτοιη κελπινῆς (allusion to Kelainal). [Rut in raed, 
thea, τ ἢ, Geficken ὁπόταν πεισίχϑων dereporpryt | εἰδώλων ζῆλυν ραύσει λαὸν τε τινάξει} 
Ῥώμης ἐπταλόφοια the reference is to the wupreme Deity of the Jews or the Christians, ] 
Cp. ἐδ mag. p. 668, 54 σείσω, σεισίχϑων, 

Schéll—Studemund ame’, i, 28) "Ewitera Ποσειδῶνον (10) κινρησίχϑανον perhaps 
originate! in a gloss, cp. Hesych, sr, ἐνροσίγαιον- κιγησίγαιοι, ἐπίθετον Ποσειδῶγοι. 

* Soph. 7rack. κδὸ ff, καὶ ὅσωι Kporidar ἀπάτασιν (ac. how Koypris beguiled Zeus) of 
λέγω, | οὐδὲ τὸν ἔσνυχον Audar, | κ Ποσειδάωνα τινάκτορα γαίας, Cormut. feos. 94 Pp: 47, 1 
Lang {quoted in the preceding note)=Eudok. gio/, 749 (p. 269, 24f. Flach) era drro- 
σέχθανει καὶ ἐννασίγαιον καὶ σευσέχϑονα καὶ τινάκτομα γαίσε κιτιὰ, Cp. Nonn. ον. τι. raf. 
καὶ yGordt ἐπρήννε (er. Hera) τινάκτορα xvaroyairge | γνωτὸν ἐὸν καὶ Ζῆνα πόσιν καὶ μητέρα 
"Pele, wor. A, 

2 Alsch. /.2..o24f. θαλασσίαν τε vr τιγάκτειραν rior, | τρίαιναν, αἰχμὴν τὴ» [loce- 
δῶνυι, ceeds (er. Zeus) (Wilumowitz, accepling the νόσων of cod. Med.!, rewrites δαλασσίαν 
τε Yyit τιράκτειραν γύσων αἰ χικήν, τρίαιναν ἢ Ποσειδῶνος weeda), Aristoph. ἐφ. Bao Γ. oie 
ἔνμμήχων τ΄ ἄρξειε ἔχων τρίπιναν, | ἢ πολλὰ Ὑρύματ'᾽ ἐργάσει σείων τε καὶ ταράττων (of 
Demos a6 Poseidon), sw, shift. τὸν re μεγασθϑενῆ τρια ίνηι ταμίαν, | +i¢ re καὶ ἀλμυρᾶε 
δαλάσσην ἄγριον μοχλευτήσ with schol. auf Joc. δοκεῖ γὰρ ὁ Ποσειδῶν οὐ τὴν άλασισαν κινεῖν 
μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν γῆν, Nikephoros ἔΡΤΟΕΥΙΝΗ. 7. 13 ( Wale MAgtorer ὥρα Stuttpartioe 
—Tubingae 18321. 408, 141.) Ποσειδῶν τὴν γῆν ἀνεμέχλενε, cp. Ver. den. 2, a8 £., 
bro ff. 

* Homer uses this eqithet sometines with (ἡ. 13. 43. 10. 34, Oa. 7, 68. ἃ. 54, δ. 309, 
8. 350, @ 528, 4. Por. 6), sometimes without the name of the pod (74. 9. 183, 13. 5, 
Fg: OF, 13. 115. 13-677, 4s yas, 1s. 740 08. 201, 15. 111, 23. εἴς Oe. τι. 121,1. Boru: 
87}, but always of Poseidon. Later poets, misconceiving the second element in the 
compound, applied it to other deities (Aisch. τββὶ. B13, σεβί ζον δ' ἱκέται δσέδεν. 
Ὑαιβέσχε reyeparit ftv, soph. OF. 159 ἢ, Ξιρῶτα gr eechiuerag, ϑύγατεμ Aude, Δμβροτ' 
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Zeus and the Earthquakes Il 
Therapne! and’ Gythion?, in Attike at Athens*, and in the archi- 


Addra, | γαιάσχόν τ΄ ἀδελφτὰν |“Aprepur, «.7.4.) in the sense of "holding’ or ‘guarding 
our land.’ Nonnos makes it mean “dwelling on earth’ (Nonn. feferpr. cv. fo. 1. § line 
taf, (aliii. 749.4 Migne) ἐν ἀχλυόεντι δὲ κόσμῳ | οὐρανίαιτ σελέγιξε βολαῖς γαιήοχον αἴγλη): 
Another and less pardonable blunder in etymology accounts for Bekker amecg 1. 229, 8 

In Hes. theag. τὰ ἠδὲ Ποσειδάωνει γατήοχαν ἐντυσίγαιον cod. Ὁ reads γεήπχαν, which 
is accepted by ἘΞ, W. Goettling—J, Flach and H.G, Evelyn White. Bat the vulgate ts 
defensible as an example of internal shortening (R. Kuhner—F. Blass Ausfidrliche 
Grammatit der pricckischen Sprache? Hannover 1890 1. 31:1. 

The supposed derivation from ἔχω gave rise to varios forms in αὔχον (Hesych. sm 
γαιηούχῳ" τῷ τὴν γῆν ὀχοθντι, καὶ σινέχοντι, γεοῦχοτ' ὁ τὴν γῆν ἔχων, Ὑποῦχοι" ὁ τὴν γῆν 
συνέχων, Sonid. ται. γαιοῦχοιν ὁ τὴν γῆν ὀχῶν, γερῦχαν' ὁ Τουειδῶν, ὁ τὴν γῆν ἔχων, 
ach Studemunt! aera, i. 267 Ἐπίθετα Ποιρειδῶνος (4) γαιησύχοι. yeotyou δέ, Eustath, 
ἐπ ΟΝ, ps 1392, τῷ ἢ; σημείωσαι δὲ dt γαιήοχοι μὲν μοναχὼτ ἀιὰ διφθόγγον, γεοῦχος δὲ wal 
Ὑπαῦχυν aul” ᾿Ἤρῳδιανὺν μὲν καὶ Alfepor διὰ ἔ ψιλοῦ παρὰ τὴν ψιλογραφανμένην γέαν We 
συναίρεμα ἡ γἢ: ἄλλοι δὲ διὰ τῆν ὦ διῴϑύγγὸν παρὰ τὴν λοιπὴν γαῖαν ἐξ ἧς καὶ ὁ γαιοσχοη). 

Schiill—Studemund προ, i, 267 ᾿Επίϑετα Ποσειδῶνος (3) yarelow. γαιηΐαν δὲ possibly 
Hes a genuine appellative of Poseidon, though the glossator—according to 0). Jessen 
in Panly—Wissawa A’cal-Hinc. vil. 484—wns thinking of the p¥yase I'anjor wiés (Od. 7. 
324, «(αἱ Fal. t4. 23. 1): ; 

1 Near Therapne was a sanctuary of Poscidon Tanoxet (Paua. 3. 30, 1 τούτων δὲ of 
πολὺ Ποσειδῶνος ἀφέστηκεν ἱερὸν ἐπίκλησιν» Τιμαόχου with a hippodrome, which was visited 
by Epameinondas’ cavalry in a6ot.c. (Nen. Afril, 6. g. go de τούτου δὴ ἡμέρᾳ τρίτῃ ἢ 
τετάρτῃ προῆλθον οἱ ἱππεῖν εἷς τὸν ἱππόδρομον εἰς Τιμαύχον κατὰ rage, of re Θηβαῖοι πάντεν 
καὶ οἱ Ἤλεζοι καὶ ὅδοι Φωκέων ἢ Θετταλῶν ἢ Αὐκρῶν ἱππεῖν παρῆσαν). The festival of the 
κοῦ Pad/exer is mentioned repeatedly on a οὐ of white marble, which was found in 
two portions—the one in the monastery of the Αγιοὶ Teroapaaorra or Sapdrra hetween 
Sparta and Chrysapha (W. M. Leake 7rave's in the Morea London 1830 ii. 521 with 
pl. 71 at end of vol. fii, Roehl mcr. Gr. amt, no. 70, ia, Jmaginer fnserifironum 
Grivcarum entigeissimarum® Berolini 1907 p- τοῦ no. 17, Roberts rh. Lpigr, i. 262 ff. 
no. 264, KR. Meister in Collite—Rechtel Gr. Dial.-/nachr. iii. 2. rof. no. gait, Michel 
Recueil d'dnser. gr. no. 946, M. N. Tod and A. J. B, Wace ἡ αι of the Sparta 
Mazer Oxford 1906 p. 64 f no. 440), the other τ the ruined temple of Athena XeAct- 
our at Sparta (H. J. W. Tillyard in the dan. Jit. Set. Ath, 1g0b—1go7 xill. 174— 
183 with photographic fig., A. M. Woodward ἐδ. p. 175; W. Kolbe in /wecr. Gr. Arc. 
fac. Mets. ino. 111}. Beneath ἃ spirited, though much damage, relief of a four-horse 
chariot driven from right to left (M. N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace of. cxf. pe 174 no. 440) 
comes a long Inscription in Doric, to be dated shortly before 431 πιο, The opening lines 
(r—s)} contain a metrical dedication: Δαμόνον | drifece Adaralals) | Πυλμέχοι κι τὰ, Then 
follow four liste of victories: (6—34) those of Damonon in charlot-races; (35—49) threat 
of Damonon's son Enymakratidas ; (4g—65) those of Damonon asa bay ; (fi—96) those 
of Damonon and Enymokratidas at the same contests. The record includes various events 
dv Ταιαϊόχω, "αὶ (the festival) of Guidochor’ |fnscr. Gr. Arc. Late. Afess. i no. 318. 6 ff 
rdde ἐείκαλε Δαμόνον] | ro αὐτῷ refpirreli] i αὐτῶι dvioy lar: | ἐν Paca/dye τετρικιν, 49 ff. 
καὶ Aapdeoe | ἐνίκε wait {dF ἐν] Γι ὥχου στάδιον καὶ | [δέ αυλην, 81: [3 ὑπὸ δέ Ἄματε 
ἔφοραν | τάδε ἐνίκε Δαμέσον" | ἐν Γαιαόχα ἐνἀεβόλαιε} [ἄμα ποις αὐτὸν ἀρισχίαν | [κ]αὶ δὸ 
κέλεξ μιᾶς ἀμέρατ | [A}aud delve καὶ do ἀνώτ | στάδιαν καὶ δίαυλον καὶ | δολεχὸν pads pr pens | 
fvixor πάντει δαμᾶ, golf. ὑπὸ δὲ ᾿Εχεμένε ἔφυρον | τάδε ἐνίκε Aapivar: | ἐν Τ᾿ αιαῤῦχο 
dvAeAdhaus | Alero αὐτὸν ἀνιοχίον | [κἸαὶ ὁ ἀυιὸς ατάδιον κα] | [δίαυλον καὶ δολιχὰν μιᾶε] | 
[ἀμάραν ἀαμᾶ ἐρίκεἢ). Ομ. Hesych. se. γαιήσχοι" ὁ τὴν γῆν συνέχων, ἢ ἐπὶ rir yi 
ὀχούμενον (so M. Schmidt for ὑπὸ τῆς γῆς συνεχόμενοι οὐ). ἢ ὁ lewis, ὁ ἐπὶ τοῖς 
ἐχήμασιν ἢ ἄρμαδι χαίρων {0 J. V. Perger for ὀχήμασι ἄρξουσι χφίρειν cod.). Adsurv- 
= There wes αἱ Gythion a sanctuary of Demeter and, adjoining it, a statue of Poscidon 
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Γαιάοχος (Pans. 3. 21. 8 καὶ Δήμητρος ἱερὸν ἅγιον καὶ Ποσειδῶνος ἄγαλμα Γαιαόχου (so codd, 
Va. Ag. Pc. Lb. γαιαούχου codd. Vb. La. R. Pa.)). Both deities figure on coins of the 
town—Demeter seated, holding corn-ears and sceptre, on a bronze coin struck by Geta 
(Numismata guedam cujuscungue forma et metalli musei Honorii Arigoni, Veneti Tarvisii 
1741 i. g no. 134, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Nim. Comm. Paus. i. 62 no. §), 
Poseidon standing, naked, with dolphin in outstretched night hand and trident in raised 
left, on a ‘bronze coin struck by Caracalla (Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner op. cit. i. 62 
no. 6 pl. O, 3). 

* Athens had a priest of Poseidon Γαιήοχος and "Epex@eds (Corp. inscr. Att. iii. 1 
no. 276= Michel Recueil a’ Jnscr. gr. no. 860, 37 = Roberts—Gardner Gk. Epigr. ii. 469 
no. 268 a theatre-seat inscribed shortly before the Christian era ἱερέως | Ποσειδῶνος | 
Γαιηόχου καὶ | 'EpexGéws), otherwise styled Poseidon ᾿Βρεχϑεὺς Ταιήοχος (Corp. inscr. Att. 
iii. 1 no. 805 =Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr.* no. 790 a base of Pentelic marble, on the 
akropolis at Athens, recording a statue of C. Iulius Spartiaticus erected in the time of 
Nero T'a(iov) ᾿Ιούλιον Σπαρτιαϊτικόν, ἀρχιερέα θεϊ[ ὧν] Σεβαστῶν κ[αὶ] [γέϊνους Σε[ β]αστῶν | 


ἐκ τοῦ κοινοῦ τῆ 1]} ᾿Αχαΐας διὰ βίου πρῶϊτον τῶν dx’ αἰῶνος, | ὁ ἱερεὺς Ποσειδῶνοί 1 [᾿Ἐρεχϑέος 


ΤΓαιηόχου | Τι(βέριος) Κλαύδιος Θεογένηϊ:] | Παιανιεὺς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ | φίλον). 

These inscriptions implya rather half-hearted identification of Erechtheus with Poseidon 
Ταιήοχος. Other available evidence points in the same direction; for, whereas in s. iv B.C. 
the tribe Erechtheis is careful to distinguish its eponymous hero from Poseidon (Cor. 
inser. Att. iv. 2 nO. 556 cyt ff.=J.v. Prott and L. Ziehen Leges Graecorum sacracii no. 27, 
1 ff.=J/nuscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 1 no. 1146, 1 ff. a decree of the tribe Erechtheis, before 
350 B.C. θεοί. | Φίλτων εἶπεν" ἱερᾶσθαι τῶι Ποσειδῶ] νι καὶ τῶι "Epe[y Oe? τὸν ἱερέα τὸν 
ἀεὶ] | λαχόντα τύχ[ηι ἀγαθῆι τῆς βολῆς καὶ} τοῦ δήμο rol ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ τῆς φυλῇ] | τῆς 
*Epex nif dos --—----- ]| πάτρια καὶ xa[------ θύεν δ)]ὲ ταῦρον καὶ r[-—------- 1} 
x.7.X.)—a distinction observed as late as s. ii A.p. (Paus. τ. 26, 5 ἐσελθοῦσι δέ (sc, into 
the Erechtheion) εἰσι βωμοί, Ποσειδῶνος, ἐφ᾽ οὗ καὶ Epex Get θύουσιν ἔκ του (so R. Porson 
and E. Clavier for ἐκ τοῦ codd.) μαντεύματος, καὶ ἥρωος Βούτου, τρίτος δὲ Ἡφαίστου. Δελτ. 
Apx. 1889 p. 20f. no. 18 (a fragmentary marble base inscribed in s. ii (?) A.D. and built 
into a buttress on the southern wall of the akropolis at Athens) [. ...Ja Tovedw[v....-..]] 
[.-Ἰάνιον Παιανιέα [......... Ἰ[ου ᾿Ατερνίου Αβρωίνος.. ... ] | ᾽᾿Ερεχϑέως [-......... aah 
oper ] is indecisive)—, there was, at least from s. v B.c. onwards, a growing 
tendency to equate Poseidon with Erechtheus, the earlier occupant of the Erechtheion 
(supra ii. 793), the result being a syncretistic god called Poseidon ’Epexevs (Lebas—Foucart 
Attique no. 104= Corp. inscr. Att. i no. 387 = Jnscr. Gr. ed. min. ino. 580 a small column 
of Pentelic marble found near the Erechtheion and inscribed in lettering of s. v B.C. 
᾿Επιτέλες | Olvoxdpes | Σοιναύτο | Mepyacédev | ἸΠοσειδᾶνι | ᾿Ἐρεχθεῖ | ἀνεθέτεν, Apollod. 
3: 15- 1 Πανδίονος δὲ ἀποθανόντος οἱ παῖδες ra πατρῷα ἐμερίσαντο, καὶ τὴν -« μὲν (ins, 
I. Bekker) > βασιλείαν ᾿Βρεχθεὺς λαμβάνει, τὴν δὲ ἱερωσύνην τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς καὶ τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος 
τοῦ ᾿Ερεχϑέως (so C. G. Heyne, followed by R. Hercher, R. Wagner, Sir J. G. Frazer, 
for ἐριχθονίου codd. C. Miller, A. Westermann, I. Bekker accept ᾿Εριχθονίου) Βούτης, 
[Plout.] de vetis decem oratorum 7 Lykourgos 843 B Μήδειος, ὅς τὴν ἱερωσύνην Ποσειδῶνος 
᾿Ερεχθέως εἶχε, 2b. 843 C καὶ Διοκλέα, διετάξατο δὲ καὶ τὴν ἱερωσύνην τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος 
᾿Ερεχϑέως (sc. Medeios ii and Diokles iii in the stemma of the Eteoboutadai as given by 
J. Topfier Atéesche Genealogie Bonn 1889 p. 318. [Plout.] /oc. crt. 843 E—F states that 
the zsigne of the priesthood was a trident handed on from one man to another, and that 
a group of successive priests was painted by Ismenias of Chalkis ἐν πένακι τελείῳ (on a 
tablet of full-length figures?) and dedicated in the Erechtheion by Habron son of Lykourgos 
the orator. A. Reinach 7exrtes grecs εἰ latins relatifs ἃ Phistoire dela peinture ancienne 
Paris 1921 i. 305 n. 4 shows that this ancestral group contained seven figures and must 
have been executed between 320 and 310 B.C.), Hesych. σον, "Epex@ets* Ποσειδῶν ἐν 
᾿Αθήναις (=Favorin. dex. p. 744, 36f.), schol. Lyk. Al. 158 τὸ δὲ ᾽'Ερεχϑεὺς τινὲς μὲν ἐπὶ 
τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος, ἄλλοι δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ Διὸς ἤκουσαν, Tzetz. in Lyk. Ad. 158 ἔστειλεν ὁ Ἐρεχθεὺς 
ὁ Ζεὺς ἢ ὁ Ποσειδῶν παρὰ τὸ ἐρέχθω τὸ κινῶ λεγόμενος (cp. supra ii. 793)) or less often 
Ἐρεχϑθεὺς Poseidon (Atlenag. supplicatio pro Christians 1 p- 1, 12f. Schwartz ὁ δὲ 
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pelago at Thera’, The meaning of the epithet has been the subject 
of much discussion*; but there can nowadays be no doubt that 
it denotes the ‘earth-bearer,; just as aigtochos is the ‘aigfs-bearer*, 


᾿Αϑηναῖος Ἔῤεχϑεῖ Ποσειδῶνι θύει ark., A. N, Skins in the Ep “Apy. 1897 ps 62 ff, no. 49 
(arid. ἐδ. 1898 p. 107 £ no. ar+P. Foucart in the Amit, Corr, Ail. 188a υἱ. διό, two 
portions of a marble block, which records the dedication, under M. Aurelius or Cam- 
modus, of a statue representing the granddaughter of Claudius Demostrates, one of the 
enemies of Herodes Attikos and his accuser before Aurelias), αἵ ἔπι θυγατέρα Ψ{ λίπ] πῆς 
KMavdiov) Δημοστράτου ᾿Αϑηναίον, ἄρξαστοι ἐν rails πατρίδι} | rhe ἐπώνυμον ἀρχήν, «τρατηγή- 
σαντος ἐπὶ! τὰ ὅπλα,] γυμνασιαρχύσαντοι, κηρυκεύσαντον τῆν [ἐξ ᾿Αρείου] | πάγον βονλῆτ, 
ἀγωνοθετήσαντοι Πανζαϑηναϊων] | καὶ ᾿Ελευσεινίων, ἐξηγυτωῦ μυτηρίων, ἱερέωη] | ᾿Ερεχϑέως 


“The fact that Poseidon at Athens bore the cult-title Panjaxos giver special point to 
a O.C. τοτὸ ff, οἱ τὰν brrine | τιμῶσιν ᾿Αϑάναν | καὶ rhe πύντιαν “γπιήαχον [ Péar 
1 A rough stone, abour a foot long, dug up a little below the great wall which supports 
the eastern side of the agond at Thera, is inscribed in lettering of s. vi (?) πιο. [I"Jadexor 
(P. Hiller von Gaertringen in the fatré. &. dats, δεμένα. arch. Just. 1899 χιν Arch. Ans. 
p- 183, . in Juser. Gr. ims, iil Suppl. no. 1811: with fig. ymy fg. 2, F. Blass in 
Colliz—Bechtel Gr. Dial. fash. ili, 4. 169 πο. 4713]. 


| if 


Fig. ἃ. 


On the Poseidon-cults of Thera see Preller-—Robert Gr. Αὐνέλ. i, 578. 1. 1, Gruppe 
Gr. Myth, Rel. pp. 246) 247, 268, $83.0. 7, 1139 0-2, 1144 0. 2, Farnell Cults of GE. 
States iv. go a. 77. F. Hiller von Gaertringen Jaera Berlin rgoy ἢν 47 f, 63, 97) 
E. H. Meyer in Roscher Lex. Afpta. ill, 2843 [. 

2 Ancientand modern opinions are listed by Weleker Gr. Gilffer/. 1. ἤ 27, Preller—Robert 
Gr. Myth. i. 5785 0. 1, Gruppe Gr. Aifytt, Rel, μι τα 3ῃ τι, ἃ ond fin, Ὁ. Jessen in Pauly— 
Wissowa Aaal-£nc. vii. 486. For a fuller discussion leading up to the right derivation, 
though not to the right interpretation, see A. Goebel in the Zeiiari/? fir aie ὑπ ὲν- 
reichischen (ymvarien 1876 xxvil, 743—246- 

3 In view of the form lautfoxes ἔτ ΡῈ 11 πὶ 1), philologists are all but unanimous 
in deriving the compound from γαῖα +-/oxer and in referring the second element to 
yw Lat. rete (A. Hezzenberger in Collite—Bechtel Gr, Dial -Jnsecar. i, 367 A. mo. 1207, 
τῷ (Sulyon in Pamphylia) /eqérw ‘jet him bring,’ R. Meister Die gricchischen émaleite 
Gittingen 1889 ἐν, 168f. no. 14%, 2 (ep. με 344 fey ‘darbringen')= ©, Hoffmann 2 
Gricchircten Dialedte Gottingen 80} be πῶ, 66, τ (Chytroi in Kypros) fA the brought 
an offering), ὄχον neut. (for “ἔχοι, cp. Hesych. ἔχεσφι»" ἅρμασιν, with & under the 
influenee of ὄχον masc., ὀχεῖσθαι). See J. Schmidt in the 2ekckey? sar nergleichenste 
Sprachforichkung 1895 xxxiii. «εὖ, Prellwite έν. Wortere. a Gr, Sgr? p. ΒΒ ‘dhe Erde 
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bewegend, crachiitternd,’ Bolsacq Dict. dpm. de ia Langue Gr. p. 139 "qui secoue la 
terre,’ but ἐδ, p. 735 ‘qui vehicule la terre,” Ε΄. Bechtel Lerilogus sw Homer Halle ad.S. 
1914 p. 17 ‘der dle Erde hewegt,’ G. Meyer in Patiolagnr 1933 Suppl. xvi. 3. 71m. 4 
‘erdbewegend,’ Walde—Pokorny Ferg! Wirter$. d. imdayerm. Spr. i. 249 ‘der die Erde 
bewegt.” The history οἵ ὄχον, ὑχεῖσδιαι is --βασῶν the pandits—decisive for the meaning 
‘earth-carner’ as against * carth-ehaker.’ 


P. Kretschmer ploughed a lonely and fruitless furrow. when he sought io tnke the 
epithet as the equivalent of Taiar ὀχεύων ‘mating with Gain* (Glorte 1ory v. 303 and ror, 
xiii. azo). 


Poscidon appears as ‘earth-carrier' in ceramic illustrations of the Gigantomachy 
(Overbeck Gr, Awertmyt4. Poseidon pp. 3a8—331 Atlas pl.-4, 6, 8; τ b, pl. sah, ic, 
pl. ra, 3¢—27, pl. 13, 1, B. N. Stags in the "Ep. ᾿Αρχ. 1886 p, 88 pl. 7, 2, M. Mayer Lie 
Gagunien und Titanen Berlin 1887 pp. 316—319, H. Dibbelt Ousetiowe: Cone mytholagas 
Gryphiswaldise 189i p. 14f., Peeller—Robert Gr, Afpta. i. 70, 584, Gruppe Gr: Myth. 
Rel. p. ash. 16, Froeer Powranias ti, g8—sco, FE. Ἡ. Meyer in Rotcher fer, Afptd. iii, 
18151., H. Balle ἐδ, iii. 2867, O. Waser in Panly—Wiisown Aeal-F'nc, Suppl. tii, ὅκῃ, 
66g, G86, 7541, J. Sixin the Ath. Mich. rag 1. τα f pl. ἡ. According to the oldest 
accessible form of the myth *Polybotes, chased through the sea by Podehion, cume to 
Kos; whereopon Poseidon, breaking off a piece of that island now called Nisyros, buried 
itupon him" (Apollod. 1. 2, op, Strab. 489, Eastath, ἐπ Dianys. vr. ga, Plin. wat, 
fast. δι 1511}. A-varinnt version tells how Polybotes, when strack by Zeus, started to 
swim, aml how Poseidon flung a trident at him but failed to hit, the missile becoming the 
island Nisyros or Porphyria (Steph, Ἦγε. s.r. Nirvpot (=Eudok. oval, 764, Favorin. dex. 
Pp. 1gtt, τὰ ἔν 1sa6, 18 ἢ.}}, Black-firured vases regularly show Posciden moving from 
left to right and bearing on his left shoulder the mass of rock with which he ta about to 
overwhelm his opponent (Overbeck ut. cit, p, 328 enumerates fourteen auch vases). 
But only one vase, an lonian omphers, adda the nume Polybotes (rupra ii. 714 pl. xu), 
Red:figured vases of the strong style (r. so0—460 nC.) give Poseidon in the same 
attitude, but further characterise his rock as the island by representing on it an assortment 
of lamd- and sca-creatures (Overbeck of. cif. p- 330f, liste eight such vases, Typical 
are (1) an ampiers from Vulci, now in the Vatican, referred by J. D. Beazley Artic Aled: 
Agured Vases in American Musenms Cambridge Mass, 1918 Β. £2, Adtike Fosereraler 
des retiguriges Stile Tibingen 1925 p. 111 po. 3 and by Hoppin Aed-fe. Pare 1 χοῦ f, 
no. 4 to “the painter of the Diogenes ἀπ ρβάσνα,' a contemporary of Myson and of “the 
Eucharides painter’ (Mfws. Err. Gregor. ii pl. 56, 10 (=u? pl 60, ra), Overbeck op. cil, 
Ρ' 33! no. 8 Atlus pl. 11, τὰ, W. Helbig AiArer durch die ifentiichers Samm fsngten 


Afassticher Alfertiimer in Bow’ Leiprig τοῦ |. τοῖς no. 455, with photographs by 


Moscionl (no. 8573) and Alinari (no. 257 84 =my pl. il}): [4] αὶ £2 from Valci, now at 
Herlin (Furtwingler Vasensemep!, Herlin ti. 58 ff. np, 2293), attributed to ‘the Erygos 
painter” (mupre ii. 777 0. 3, 1. D. Reavley détisie Pasenmaler ler rufigurigen Syfily 
Tihingen 1975 p, 176 no. 6 RK, Zahn in Furtwingler—Keichhold Gr. Vasemateres iii. 
351 f pl. 160 (partermy fig. 3) supersedes. E. Gerhard Gricchinche ΜΝ efrusiy chy 
frinfichaien des Abnietichen Museums om Aerio Berlin 1543 pl. to—11 (part= Overbeck 
of. cf. p. 330 nod Atlas pl. 4, 11 b)b: (3) a £6/or from Vulci, now at Paris, essigmed 
Hoppin to ‘the Brygos painter’ (Hoppin Aed-fig. Vaser i. 196 no. 80), by Beazley to 
a dexterous but mechonical imitatar of his atyle (J. D. Reagley Aische Pascemaler idey 
rejagurigen Stil Tubingen το τα p. 18g πὸ, 4) (De Ridder Cas, Maser de fa Bibl, May. ij. 
430 ff. no. 373, P. Milliet—A. Giraudon Mayer petets ἄμ Cadioet des Mitidasies & Amtigues 
(Ardtiathégue Wattonale) Paris Sor vit classe, xi* strie ii, pl. 70 interior, pla, 71, 71 
exterior, Overbeck af. «it. p, 330 τιον αὶ Αἴας pls, 1a, 1b (amy fig. 4), ne. My pl. iii ts 
from fresh photographs. The mck on (1) shows a scorpion, a polyp, a hedgehog, anil 
two fronds; on (2) ἃ running fox [εὐ Furtwiingler and Zahn: Overbeck represents it aaa 
galloping horse surrounded by a fringe of seaweed (?) στο, ἢ; on (3) exterior α hedgehog, ἃ 
scorpion, a snake, and = goat (?}; on (3) interior a snake (7), ἃ fox, and fortis guid). 
Only one of the red-figured vases names the Giant, and this calls him nat Polybotes 


; Plate II 


Amphora from Vulci, now in the Vatican: 


Poseidon, shouldering the island, attacks a Giant. 


See page [4 1.0 (1). 
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Ayirx from Vulci, now at Paris : 


(4) Poseidon, shouldering the island, attacks a Criant. 
(4) Apollon (ὁ), Dionysos, and Aree [3 


) attack Grits. 
(C) Hephaistas, Po 


seidon, and Hermes (δ) attack Giante 


ee fuse 14 i. 6 (3) ated Puce "ἢ fe. 
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It implies the ancient cosmological idea that the earth rests upon 


water'—an idea perpetuated on the one hand by the popular belief 


in floating islands®, on the other hand by the philosophic belief that 
the world? or the earth is a ship‘ and that earthquakes are due to 
wave? of the nether sea® | 

but Ephialtes (a érarvr at Vienna published by J. Millingen Ascieot Uneaifed Monwecits 


Lomdon 1812 i. ry—zo pls, 7 (= my fig. §) and §, Lenormant—de Witte £0. mien, cer, 
Liof pl. g, A.de La Borde Coflction der tases greece de Mf ἐκ cbmte de Lamberg Paris 


113—824 1. pl. 41=Reinach Aép. Paser ii, 188, 1, Overbeck op. cit. p. 330 no: κα Atlan 
pl. 13, 1. The rock shows o polyp, a dolphin, ete., a prawn (7), ἃ goat, a snake, and 
a scorpion). The chunge of name is ingeniously explained by Ὁ. Benndorf in the 
Arch-ep. Mitth, 1893 xvi. 106 (followed by Ὁ, Hiifer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii.2984 6), 
who conjectures that, just ax Nisyros was believed to have been braken from Kaos 


Polybotes, so Sarcs was believed to have been broken from Cape Ephinltio (Ptol. g. 2. 
33) in Karpathos and flung by Poseidon at the Glant Ephinites, It is nos thy that 
Nisyros occurs, mot only as the name of the island off Koa, bot also as that of a town on 
Ralydna (Flin, mag. Ait, 5, 153) and as that of « town on Karpathos (Stra, 48, ep. an 
scription from Zrixtome in Knepathos published by M. Beaudouin ia the Pull. Corr, 
ffeil’, 1885 iv. a6af. no. a, off. Ξε ἥπεεσ. Gr, faz. ino. 1035, 0. MeAdetior | Merenpd: 

eit Ηρυκούντγιμ, | Ἐπαίνετον ᾿Ράδιου | Nurimos, | Ξωσίκολι heels hear i= | | 
PTT ἱεραγωγ]ἱ ὑπὸ τοῦ σύνπαν τοῦ δάμον Πονζειδάῃῃνι Πορμμήω, A. Fick 


Vorgriechische Θείσπαριεν Gittingen 1995 Pp. δι, 119 (Carian), 64 (Hittite, perhaps 


' So in the 


A critical and exegetical Commentaryen Genesis Edinburgh "10 pp. 17, 164,35. R. Driver 
A critic and exegetical Commentary sn Dettteronamy? Edinburgh 1896 p. χοῦ, C, A. 


Edinburgh lipo ἧ, ars, F. Lukens ap, rut, μι 4 f.+ see Gen. 7. 01, 8, 2, 40. MA Ex. 20, de 
Deut. 4. 18, 5. 8, 83. 13, Joh 38. 16, Ps, Ἐφ. 7, 136. 6, Prov. &. 28, Am, 7+ 4+ ete.): 
(a3) Egype (ἢ (E. A. Wallis Budge The Gout of the Bepptians London 1994 i 288 ἄς, 
Ἐν Tlommel Ethnalogie und Geographie das alten Orients Munchen 1976 p. B44 ἡ, 4); 
is) Toadia {{-- de la Vallée Poussin in J, Hastings Smcyclopatdia of Reliien ant Sikes 
Edinburgh rg11 iv. tat Boddhist cosmogony,H. Jacohi ἐξ. iv, 187 Addons and Τῆλαν ἐμταῖ 
commogany, ἐν, εὖ, iv. 168 ff. epic and Punts cosmogony, fi. ἐξ. ἵν, Wy Jain coamography, 
See also A. A. Macdonell Vedic Mythology Strassburg 1897 p. t4, spre ii, 1035 [} 
5) Japan (M. Revon in J. Hastings of. cit. iv, 164 f). | | 

* dura Append. P. 

ἢ For the cosmic ὁλκάς of the Pythagorcans see Philolaos Jrag. 12 Diels {όσα i. 258 
n. κα, ἢ]. 44 ἢ, a) Cp. Philolaos af. Stob. af. t.-ap, δ n. 1G, 27 ff Wachsmuth =H, Diels 
Doacgrapts Graci Berolini :879 p. 483 Ὁ τῷ edt. Die Sraemente der Forsokvatiber’ 
Berlin 1912 i. go6, 26 f. τὸ δὲ ἡγεμονικὸν ἐν τῷ μεσαιτάτῳ πυρί, ὅπερ τρόπεωτ δίκην προῦπε- 
βάλετο τῆν τοῦ rurras « opatpar (real, A. HLL, Heeren) = ὁ δημισιργὸς Heb, Miss H. 
Richardson in an Important paper on ‘The Myth of Er (Plato, Mapublic, διῇ n)* makes it 


(probably from Cape Chelone: see Pans. 1. 3. 4) and flung by Poseidon at the Giant | 
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probable that Platon’s phcture combining a straight axis of light with a curved periphery 
of light (rayera i, 4) was derived from the Pythaporean doctrine, which combined a fire 
at the centre of the universe with a fire girdling the sphere of the universe, and further 
that Flaton’s phrase οἷον τὰ drofduara τῶν τριήρων presupposes the Pythagorean ὁλκάς 
(Clasr. Quart. 1926 xm. 113—133). 

Georgios the Pisidian, who was deacon of St Sophia and record-keeper at Bysantion 
under the emperor Herakleios (G6ro—641 A.D,), has introduced the same conception into 
his ἑξαήμερον αὶ κοσμουργία, a philosophico-thealogical poem in iambics on the creation of 
the world (KR. Keumbacher Geecticdfe der iysantimichen Lidteratur pon ἐμηέμέαν bis cer 
imide des Ostrimischen Reicher’ Mitnchen 1897 p. 710). The pasmage is as follows: ὦ γῆι 
ὑποστήριγμα τυρνεύων ὕδωρ, | ἱστῶν δὲ τὴν βρίϑουσαν ἀστάτῳ βάσει, | ἢ βάθρον αὐτῇ προσ χέων 
τὸν dépa, | ove οἶδα ποίαν ἐδράσαν ἄλλην βάσιν, | ποῖον δὲ ταύτῃ δημιουμγῶν πυθμένα, | ὧν μὴ 
πάναρμον ὁλκάδα | (ἢ γῇ γὰρ ὁλκάτ ἐστιν els ὕδωρ rdye ἐστῶσα καὶ φέρουσα τὴν οἰκουμένη»),] 
a βροντήν, ἀστραπὴν δὲ ϑεσεῖσαι | de τῶν ἐνύγρων ἐκτρέχειν τυρεκ βόλων (Creorg. Pisida 
Avcaemeron 408—sz12 Hercher (pioted in Ἐς, Hercher's ed. of Ail, τῶν, Ausf. ἢ, ὅτ 8 ἢ}, 0 
better text than xcii. 1474A—1475 A Migne). 

* Thales held that the earth was afloat like wood upon water (Aristot. de caede τὶ 13. 
294 ἃ 38 ἢν οἱ δ΄ ἐφ᾽ ὅδατοι κεῖσθαι (ac, τὴν γῆν φασι). τοῦτον yap ἀρχαιότατον παιρειλήφαμεν 
τὰν Αῤγον, ὅν φασὶν εἰπεῖν Θαλῆν τὸν Μιλήσιον, ὧτ διὰ τὸ πλωτὴν εἶναι μένουσαν ὥσπερ 
ξύλον ἢ τι τοΐοῦταν ἕτερον {καὶ yap torre ἐπ ddpot μὲν οὐθὲν πέφυκε μένειν, ἀλλ ἐπ΄ ὕδατι), 
ὥσπερ of τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον ὄντα τερὶ τῆι γῆι καὶ τοῦ ὕδατωον τοῦ ὀχοῦντοι rie γῆνρ᾽ κιτιλ., 
Simpl. ἐκ Aristot, de caede p. 518. ᾿ς ἢ. Heiberg ἐπ΄ αὐτῇ δὲ τὴν Θαλοῦ τοῦ ἈΠιλησίου 
τίθησιν (rc. δόξαν) ἐφ᾽ Charcot Ἀέγοντοι ὀχεῖσθαι τὴν γῆν» ὥσπερ ξύλαν ἢ ἄλλο τι τῶν ἐπιρήχεσθαι 
τῷ ὕδατι πεῴνκότων. τρὸ! ταύτην δὲ τὴν δόξαν ὁ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἀντιλέγει μᾶλλον Toor 
ἐπικρατοῦσαν διὰ τὸ καὶ παρ Αἰγνατίοιι οὕτω ἐν μύϑου σχήματι λέγεσθαι καὶ τὸν Θαλῆν 
ἴσων ἐκεῖθεν τὸν λόγον κεκομικέναι, cp. Aristot. mef. 1. ἃ. 993 b τὸ fF. ἀλλά Bodie μὲν ὁ τὴν 
τοιαύτην ἀρχηγὸν φιλασορίαν ὕδωρ εἶναί φησιν [διὸ καὶ τὴν γῆν ἐφ᾽ Maroy ἀπεφαίνετο εἶναι), 
Simpl ἐν Aristot. pdys. μ. 43, 286 Diels διὸ πάντων ἀρχὴν ὑπέλαβον (codd. Ὁ. k. have 
ὑπέλαβεν but the reference is to Thales and Hippon) εἶναι τὸ ὕδωρ καὶ τὴν γὴν ἐφ᾽ Mares 
ἡπεφήραντο κεῖσθαι). 

Artemidoros of Ephesos, who ὦ. 190 Dc. issued his Dewypagedpera in cleven books, 
utilising the results of the Peripatetic Agatharchides and others (H. Berger in Pauly— 
Wissowa Ααί- ἔνε. ii. 13296, W. Christ συνά ἐάν der pricchischen Lifterater" Miinchen 
1970 li. 1. 424), seems to have described the earth as Hoating on the ocean (Plin. way. Ads. 
ἢ. 242 pars nostra terrarum, de qua memorv, ambienti, ut dictum est, oceano relul 
innatans longissime ab orte ad occmum patet, hoc es ab India ad Merculis columnas 
Gudibus sacratas [LX RV). ΓΑ ΧΥΠΙ p., ut Artemidoro auctori placet, ctc., Dicuilus 
Hier de mensira orbis terrae. 1 (ed. ὦ. Parthey Berolini r8zo p. 18, 1 ff). Jdem dicit 
1Π tertio {Letronne ej. ΓΤ ΟΕ pare Hogtrarum (terrarum de Oa comme mor, ambienti 
ut dictum est oceano velut innatans, longissime ab ortu ad occasum patet, hoc eat ab Jndia 
od Hercolis columnas Gadibus sacratas, centum mil. sexagies ct scxics εἰ XAXta 
[simpliciter triginta (sacir inciwr’ A.U.C.)] milia passuum, at Artemidoro auctori placet). 
But it is not quite certain that the phrase ‘floating on the ocean’ goes back beyond Pliny 
ta Artemidoros, nor, if it does, that we should see in it more than a rhetorical flourish. 

Somewhat similar in expression, though diverse in origin, is To. Chrys. dem. ἐπ Genes. 
11, 2 (i. too Migne) ταύτην αὐτὴν τὴν βαρεῖαν, καὶ τὸν τυσοῦτον κόσμον ἐπὶ τῶν οἰκείων 
»ώτων φέρουσαν ἐπὶ τῶν ὑδάτων ἐθεμελίωσε, cabin ὁ προφήτην φησὶν, "ὁ ϑεμελιώσαν ἐπὶ τῶν 
ὑδάτων τὴν γῆν " (Po. 135. 6}. ; 

* Sen. wat. gwavetf, 3. 14. 1 quae sequitur Thaletis inepta sententin est. ait enim 
terrarum orbem aqua sustineri et vehi more navigii mobilitateque cius Muctuare tune, chm 
dicitur tremere. non est ergo mirum, si abundet humore (so F. Haase. H- Diels Du 
Fragmente der Versekratiber® Berlin 1912 is ταν 7 follows Gercke.in reading 7 =e 
Amor) ad fumina profandenda, com in humore sit totus. 
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Now we have already seen reason to suppose that Poseidon was 
but a specialised form of Zeus}, his trident being originally the 
lightning-fork of a storm-god*. We should therefore expect to find 
at least some traces of the conviction that earthquakes were ulti- 
mately caused and controlled by Zeus. 

In point of fact, the earliest extant description of an earthquake 
attributes the phenomenon, naively enough, to the action of Zeus, 
who nods his head, shakes his hair, and thereby makes the mighty 
mass of Mount Olympos to tremble*, That is pure magic‘, and 
none the less magical because the magician was a god. Later epic 
writers imitate the scene’, which must have appealed to folk-belief 
of a deep-seated and permanent sort. Indeed, the same belief still 
lurks in the background of the peasant’s brain. Β. Schmidt® pointed 
out that in Zakynthos, an island peculiarly liable to seismic vibra- 
tions’, people explain them by saying ‘God is nodding his head 
towards the earth’ or ‘God is shaking his hair®’—both expressions 
being virtually identical with those used in the Homeric episode. 

Other poets, classical and post-classical, associate the most awe- 
inspiring of nature’s moods with the anger of the greatest nature- 


* Supra i. 717 n. 2, ii. 31 n. 8, 582 ff., 786 f., 846, 850, 893 n. o. 

* Supra ii. 789 ff., 850. 

$71. 1. 528 ff. ἡ, καὶ κυανέῃσιν ἐπ᾽ ὀφρύσι νεῦσε Κρονίων" | ἀμβρόσιαι δ᾽ ἄρα χαῖται 
ἑπερρώσαντο (Eustath. in Od. Ρ. 1885, 60 has ἐπερρώοντο) ἄνακτος (cod. E® reads ἄνακτι) | 
κρατὸς ἀπ᾽ ἀθανάτοιο" μέγαν δ᾽ ἐλέλιξεν “Ολυμπὸν with schol. A. ad Joc. ἀπὸ τούτων δὲ 
λέγεται τῶν στίχων Φειδίαν τὸν ἀγαλματοποιὸν ποιῆσαι τὸν ἐν"Ἤλιδι χαλκοῦν (sic) ἀνδριάντα 
οὕτως καμπτόμενον καὶ συνωθούμενον and schol. T. (cp. scholl. L.V.) ad Joc. Ἑὐφράνωρ δὲ 
᾿Αθήνησι τοὺς ())}β' θεοὺς γράφων ἐν τῇ στοᾷ, ὡς ἠπόρει ποῖον ἀρχέτυπον περιθείη Διί, 
παριὼν ἐν διδασκάλου τῶν ἑπῶν ἤκουσε, κεκραγώς τε ὡς ἔχοι τὸ ἀρχέτυπον ἀπιὼν ἔγραψεν. 
ἴσως οὖν τοῦτο ἐνεφάνισεν αὐτῷ ἡ Ἥρα (cp. Loukian. imagg. 7 ὁ μὲν Ἑὐφράνωρ χρωσάτω 
τὴν κόμην οἵαν τῆς Ἥρας ἔγραψεν). The former anecdote is a commonplace (supra i. 
2n. 1). The latter occurs here only and in Eustath. ἐξ 72, p- 145, 10 ff., who combines 
the two (C. Robert in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 1193, A. Reinach Recueil Milliet: 
Textes grees et latins relatifs & Phistoire de la peinture ancienne Paris 1921 i. 284 f. 
no. 356, E. Pfuhl Afalerei und Zeichnung der Griechen Miinchen 1923 ii. 749 f.). 

4 Supra i. 14 n. 1. 

° Zl. 8. 198 f. ὡς Epar’ εὐχόμενος" νεμέσησε δὲ πότνια Ἥρη, | σείσατο δ᾽ εἰνὶ θρόνῳ, 
ἐλέλιξε δὲ μακρὸν Ὄλυμπον, h. Dion. 13 ff. ἥ, καὶ κυανέῃσιν ἐπ᾽ ὀφρύσι νεῦσε Κρονίων" 
ἀμβρόσιαι δ᾽ ἄρα χαῖται ἐπερρώσαντο ἄνακτος | κρατὸς ἀπ᾽ ἀθανάτοιο, μέγαν δ᾽ ἐλέλιξεν 
Ὄλυμπον. Of these passages 71. 8. 198 f. has been condemned as a late interpolation (W, 
Leaf in the argument prefixed to his ed. of 11. 8, in his note ad foc., and in his book 
A Companion to the Hiad London 1892 p. 164) and A. Dion. 1 3 ff. as an alternative 
version of 4. Dion. τό ὥς εἰπὼν ἐπένευσε καρήατι μητίετα Ζεύς (T. W. Allen and E. E, 
Sikes, Ὁ, B. Monro, etc. σα loc.). Nonn. Dion. 2. 27 ff. describes the wrath of Typhoeus 
(supra ii. 449 n. o(2)) in language reminiscent of the Homeric original (29 ᾿Ολύμπῳ, 
33 ἐθείραις, 35 ἐλελίζετο). 

5 B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 33 f. 

" Supra p. 3 n. 0, infra p. 29. * τινάζει τὰ μαλλιά του. 
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god. At the close of Aischylos’ Prometheus bound the defiant Titan 
challenges the Almighty and bids him do his worst: 
Let his blast rock the earth, roots and all, from its base’. 


And when the answering thunderstorm bursts, the very first syrgptom 
of the wrath of Zeus is an earthquake-shock: 

Lo, now in deed and no longer in word 

The earth is a-quake*. 
Similarly in the brilliant évodos of Aristophanes’ Birds Pisthetairos, 
who is clearly conceived as the new Zeus’, wields the nether thunders 
and thereby causes an earthquake‘. The same feeling that the 
failure of the solid ground can be ascribed to no power lower than 
the highest prompts the Orphic hymn-writer boldly to transfer the 
epithet seistchthon, ‘who maketh the land to quake,’ from Poseidon® 
to Zeus® and the author of a Sibylline oracle to use the like language 
of his supreme Deity’. 

The fact is that, as the centuries went by, Poseidon lost while 
Zeus gained in religious significance. Earthquakes came to be 
connected less and less with the former, more and more with the 
latter. A short series of examples will here be instructive. In 464 B.C. 
a great earthquake laid waste the town of Sparta: the Spartans 
themselves believed that this was because they had once put to death 
certain Helot suppliants, who had fled for refuge to the sanctuary 
of Poseidon at Cape Tainaros®. In 387 B.c.® the Spartans under 
Agesipolis i were invading the Argolid, when they were overtaken 
near Nemea by an alarming earthquake: they at once raised the 
paean to Poseidon, and most of them were for beating a retreat; but 
their commander, putting the best construction he could on the 
ominous incident, offered sacrifice to that god and pushed on into 
the territory of the Argives™. In 373 B.C. Helike and Boura on or 


1 Aisch. P.v. 1046 ἢ. 2 Jd. ib. 1080 f. 

5. I have elaborated the point in Zssays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway 
Cambridge 1913 pp. 213—221, infra p. 59f. 

ὁ Aristoph. av. 1750 ff. ὦ μέγα χρύσεον ἁστεροπῆς φάος, | ὦ Διὸς ἄμβροτον ἔγχος 
πυρφόρον (supra ii. 704), | ὦ χθόνιαι βαρναχέες ὀμβροφόροι θ᾽ ἅμα βρονταί (supra ii. 805 
n. 6), | als ὅδε νῦν χϑόνα σείει. | Ata δὲ πάντα (διὰ σὲ τὰ πάντα codd. P. P. Dobree cj- δῖα 
σκῆπτρα. A. Meineke, followed by B..B. Rogers, cj. δῖα δὲ πάντα) κρατήσας | καὶ πάρεδρον 
Βασίλειαν ἔχει Διός. 

δ᾽ Supra p. τὸ n. I. ἡ 

5 Orph. 4. Zeus 15. 8. σεισίχθων, αὐξητά, καθάρσιε, παντοτινάκτα, | ἀστράπιε, βρονταίε, 
κεραύνιε, φυτάλιε Ζεῦ. 

τ Ογαεῖ. Sib. 2. 16 ff. Geficken (cited supra p. 10 n. 1). 

8 Thouk. τ. 128, cp. 1. 101, 3- 54, Paus. 4. 24. sf. 

® E. Meyer Geschichte des Alterthums Stuttgart—Berlin 1902 ¥. 27!- 

10 Xen. Hell. 4. 7. 4f. For the sequel see supra ii. 7. 
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near the coast of Achaia were swallowed in a single night! by the 
most appalling of all Greek earthquakes: the catastrophe was 
attributed to the vengeance of Poseidon, who was angry because the 
men of these towns had refused to allow their colonists in Ionia to 
carry off or copy their statue of him or even to sacrifice unmolested 
on the ancestral altar*, Apameia in Phrygia was repeatedly devas- 
tated by earthquakes—a fact which, according to Strabon, explains 
the honours granted to Poseidon by that inland city’, But Poseidon 
was not the only deity concerned. In the days of Apollonios of 
Tyana (s. i A.D.), when the towns on the left side of the Hellespont 
were visited by earthquakes, Egyptians and Chaldaeans went about 
collecting ten talents to defray the cost of sacrifices to Ge as well 
as to Poseidon*. An interesting transitional case is afforded by an 
earthquake at Tralleis (s. ii A.D.), which was authoritatively set down 
as due to the wrath felt by Zeus for the city’s neglect of Poseidon: 
the Trallians were ordered to make ample atonement to both gods®, 
But when in 115 A.D. Antiocheia on the Orontes was severely shaken, 
the survivors of the disaster ignored Poseidon altogether and founded 
a temple at Daphne for Zeus Sofér*. Again, in or about the year 
178 A.D, Smyrna was overthrown by an earthquake. P. Aelius 
Aristeides’, who was living in the neighbourhood, received divine 
injunctions to sacrifice an ox in public to Zeus Sotér. At first he 
hesitated to do so. But he dreamed that he was standing beside the 
altar of Zeus in the market-place and begging for a sign of the god’s 
approval, when a bright star shot right over the market and confirmed 
his intention. He carried through the sacrifice, and from that moment 
the dread disturbances ceased. Moreover, five or six days before the 
first shock he had been bidden to send and sacrifice at the ancient 
hearth adjoining the sanctuary of Zeus Olympios (at Dios Chorion in 
Mysia*) and also to set up altars on the crest of the Hill of Atys. ” 
No sooner were these precautions taken than the earthquake came 
and spared his estate Laneion, which lay to the south of the Hill. 

Frequently, of course, an earthquake is recorded without explicit 
mention of any deity. Neither Poseidon nor Zeus is named as subject 
of the vague reverential phrases ‘He shook20’ or, more often, ‘God 


200 n. 2 Miiller) ag, Strab. 384. 

24. 6 with slight divergence in detail. 

3 Strab. 579. * Philostr. v. A poll. 6. 41 p. 252 Kayser. 

® Supra ii. 959 n. o. ® Supra ii. ΠΟΙ. 7 Supra ii. 127. 
5. L. Biirchner in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc, xii. 677. 
* Aristeid. or. 25. 317 ff. (i- 497 ff. Dindorf), 


ἐδ Thouk. 4. 52 ἔσεισεν, cp. Aristeid. or. 25. 318 (i. 499 Dindorf) πρότερον ἣ σεῖσαι τὸ 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς. 


+ Herakl. Pont. (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 
* Td. ib. 385, Diod. τς. 49, Paus. 7. 
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shook?" Scholars have assumed that the god in question was 
Poseidon®, But the analogy of similar expressions relating to the 
weather points to the possibility that the name suppressed was that 
of Zeus®, And certainly in late times earthquakes were reckoned as 

The Romans exhibited, on the whole, a more marked tendency 
towards cautious anonymity. They said that once during an earth- 
quake a voice was heard from the temple of luno on the Capitol 
directing them to sacrifice a pregnant sow—a direction which earned 
for the goddess the title of Moneta®, A pregnant sow was on other 
occasions sacrificed to Tellus* or Terra Mater? or Ceres® or Maia® 


1 Xen. Afall, 4. 7. 4 ἔστισεν ὁ θεάς, Pause. 3. 5. 8 ἔσεισέ re δὴ ὁ Godt, cp. Aristoph. Lys. 
1145 χι θεὸν σείων ἅμα, Pans. 1. 10. 5 Λακεδαιμονίαιε τὴν πόλι» τοῦ Pood σείπαντοι, 3. 5. ἢ 
of παρίει σείων ὁ Gabe, 3. Β. 4 τοῦ θεοῦ σείσαντοι, ΓηοπμσαιΣ, 68, 25 ¢rlorror τοῦ θεοῦ. 

3 Schol, Aristoph, fv. 1144, cp. Aristoph, τὰν prof. adroit ὁ Ποσειδῶν αὐπὶ Tarra pp 
{Ταινάρου vf. in Souid. τεῦ, Ταίναρον) Gear | «εἶσαι ἅπασιν ἐμβάλοι rai οἰκίαε, 

3 Supra ii, 1 ff. 4 Supra ii. 5. 

Che. ale aire, 1. τοῦ (ep. 2. 69) with a useful note by A. S, Pease ad fx. The deriva- 
tion of Afoneta from monce (Cic. #5, 2. 69, Τα]. orig, 16. 13.8, op. Souid. se. Μονήτα. 
Hence also Moneta as Latinised Mnemosyne in Livius Andronicus frag. 25 af. Friyctitt. 
inst. 6. 6 (L. 198 Hertz), Cle. de maf. deer. 3. 47, Hyg. fib. praef. pp. 10, 4 and τᾶν 7 
Schmidt) is merely folk-etymology. The attempt to connect it with the Semitic sachamal, 
‘camp,’ a legend found on silver Carthaginian coins current in Sicily and Italy before the 
Panic wars (E. Assmann ‘Moneta’ in ATfe 1906 vi. 477—483, Ὗ, Costanai * Moneta’ 74. 
1907 vii. a35-—g40, G. F. Hill Historical Kaman Cofas London 1909 p- 8, A. W. Hands 
‘Juno Moneta’ in the Vue. Carex. Fourth Series 1910 x, 1—1) is more ingenious than 
probable. Relation to Gothic μῦν μὲ, Old High German mila, ‘month,” implying that 
Moneta was a moon-goddess (K. F. Johansson ἤν δοῖεν τὴν grishischen Spracktunde 
(= Opals Univerritetr Arsstrift pBgo Abh. fii) Upsala 18gt p. 120 [}, does not adequately 
account for her & Walle Lat. εἰναι. (Paréert? p. 493 concludes: ‘Wohl vielmehr elne 
Bildung vom Namenstamme, der in Afomnminr, Momentus usw, (Schuler Eigenn. ΤῊ; 
vorliegt, vgl. ram Sufix ὥγεεδι, ete. wrafa, Love, Palutins: μα ἤει (ibd. 195+ a9), #0 
dass eine Sonderpittin einer etrusk. gens Monéfa vorliegt im Sinne Otto's Rh. Mus, LeTv, 
4p ἢν" 

* Fest. p. ag8a aif. Miller, p. τ. 6 Lindsay plena sue Tellu<ri sacrificabatu 
(suppl. J.J. Scaliger) >, Ov, far. 1. G70. placentur fragum matres, Tellasque Ceresque, | 
farre suo gravidae visceribnsque suis. | ofcium commune Ceres εἰ Term tuentur: | hace 
prachet cansam frugibus, illa locum, Arnob, arr, maf. 7. 32 Telluri, inquiunt, matri scrofa 
inciens (sic vet: lib, Ernstii, mang. Ursini. ingens coded.) immolatur et feta, etc. 

1 Corp. ince. Lat. vi no, 97373, 1361. = Dessau ἤν. Late vel. no. 8050, τ [. (acta 
facrorum sazeulariues for Jane 2, 17 Β.0.} Terra mater! ati tibi in iis leis sermplum 
est, quarimque rerum ergo quodque melins sict p. Ἐ. Quiritibus,] | uti tibi sue plena 
POP Tilal » oss. RCP fiat: te quaeeo preconuc αὶ ὁ] εἴτα [uti supra.) Cp. anacl, See. ap. 
Phlegon frag. 29. 4 (Frag. hist. Gro ti, Grt Muller) and ap. Zosim. 2. 6 (p. το. τῇ 
Rekkerj=Cougny date. Fal. Append. 6. τῳ. tof, afte δὲ Paly | πληϑυμένη χοίροιε Or 
ἐρεύμετο μέλαινα (so Dessau after Mommaen. The ms. of Phiegon has πληδσγέρ! χῶρον 
dir ἱερεύδιτο μέλαινα, Zosimos gives πληϑομένῃ χοῖρόϊ τε καὶ ὅν ἱεροῦῖτο μέλαινα). Ὁ 

* ὕξης. ψεσγχ. 1. 346 ff terque movas cireum felix eat hostia frages, | omnis iit 
chorus et aocil comitentur ovantes, | et Cererem ¢clamore vocent in tecta, Servs 0 Verg- 
ξένε αν, 345 felix hostia’ id eat σιτία. dicit ποι θεῖ ambarvale sacnficiam, πο de 
porca et sacpe fecunda et gravida fierl consueverat, Macrob, Sef. a 11. τὸ notum aulem 


f 
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as a means of communicating fertility to the ground?, so that it had 
probably come to be regarded asa victim suited to the earth-goddess 
and therefore appropriate to a grave disturbance of the earth. Again, 
in 268 Βῦὶ, when Rome was waging war in Picenum, the battlefield 
was shaken by a seismic crash*, whereupon I’. Sempronius Sophus, 
the Roman general, vowed a temple to Tellus and in due time paid 
his vow*, But such cases were exceptional. As a rule the Romans 
were studiously vague and non-committal, Aulus Gellius, who 
brought out his ΑΝ ἐς Nights in 169 4.D.4, has some interesting 
remarks on the point®: 


THAT IT HAS SOT HEEN DISCOVERED TO WHAT GOD SACRIFICE SHOULD ΠΕ 
MADE ON THE OCCASION OF AN FARTHOUAKE, 
The ostensible cause of earth-tremors has not been discovered by the 
common experience and judgment of mankind, nor yet satisfactorily settled by 
the various schools of natural science", Are they due to the force of winds pent 


ese non diffimebere, quod a. d. duodecimum Kalendas Tanuarins Herenli et Cereri faciunt 
suc pracgnaic, panibes, mulso. Cp. supra τι, 6. 

* Macrob. Saf. 1.12. 20 adhrmant quidam, quitns Cornelius Labeo (on whom see 
G, Wissowa in Pauly—Wissowa Aea!- Fr. iv. 1351-4.) consentit, hance Maiam cul mense 
Mato tes divina celebratur terram esse hoc adeptam nomen αὶ magnitudine, σαν εἰ Mater 
Magna in sactis vocatur: adsertionemaue acstimationis mae etiam hine colligunt quod aus 
pracgnans ci mactator, quac bosiia propria ext terre. | 

The connexion of Afata with Maret, weer, cle. ἐπ philologically πομπὴ (Walde Sav, 
éfyin, ΠΡ Π. 455. Muller Adal, | arterk, Ρ. 149 f.] περ] accords with the cult of 
luplter Aferws at Tuscolum (Macrob. Sat, 1.19. 17 sunt qui hunc mensem ad nostros 
Sheet shorn corre satomneetaea ApUd qos nune quoque vocatar deis Mains 
qui ext Iuppiter, a magnitudine seilicet ac maiestate dictus. The inscrintion { SE 
published by R. Garrucel ΣΡ ΜΙ δὶ antic Ad raccal i dail" iaineniietine Eda ee 
Roma 1847 p. 46 =Orelli—Heneen Jrser, Lar, sei. oe, 3637 Tovi | Maio | sacrum and by 
R. Ganracei Spflege fascriptionwm Latimer αὐτὶ Romanae rei ΓΤ Turin 1377 p. 174 
under no, st, ing aise | sacrum | P. Mucius pater is now held to be of doubtful 
authenticity: see ΕἸ. au in. the Corp. msrr. Loaf, xiv no. 216" and inthe © 
By? vii, 483 no. 1276). ie ne ED i to. Eh ane ἀρὰν, 

! Amob. age. maf. 7.32 Telluri pravidas atoue fetas oh honor Per ae Br. 
et quod Tellus est mater...gravidis accipienda =e mnnerhasbepaebierissrso 3 τη ίς 
by ayers ἐς τὰ its legs amnin by Franer Worship of Nature i. gag. | 

5 Tul € » 76, τοι. » ΕΠ. In Frontin. ao. ee Ἢ Let 
called ‘7. Sempronins PSU hae 5 Frontin, sa. 1. 19, 3 the consul is wrongly 

4 Flor. ep, 1 14. For the gees Fel/vrds op the weater ee ΕΒ 
see ©. Richter Tofacrapsie der Stad? Fam? Munchen ΤΣ oboe: a Oppies 
C. Huctsen fofogrupése der Stadt Lom tm Altertium Teslas, A ae « JRaER 
H. Kiepert et Ὁ: Huclen Ferme wrij: ge Bee 


Seay Romae antiyuae® Berolini 1912 p, 33, Fras 
Worship of Nature i. 336—339, 5. B. Flatner—T. ‘Ash 1 p. 33, Fraser 


of Ancient Rome Oxtord tg29 p. 511. by 4 Topeyraphical Dictionary 
* M. Schans GrescAachte der rimischen fitterater® Μ FP Er apie bt 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, vil. gos, wr" Milnchen go iii, 1.88, ἘΞ. Hosius 


ὁ Gell. 2. 38, 1—3. 


* See Plout. ae plac. pavioz, 4. 15H. Diels Dax , ἂν 
werk | oe ee ee λεγο Greed Berolini 18) a 
BM, Sen. mar. geaertt. 6. κα ff, Suet, fray, 129 Reiffiersebein ays. Isith. ade. Τῷ Ῥ- i 
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in caverns and clefts of the ground? Or to the pulsation and undulation of waters 
that surge in subterranean hollows, as the ancient Greeks, who called Poseidon 
seisichthon, seem to have supposed? Or to any other specific cause, or to the foree 
and will of another deity? As 1 said, belief does not yet amount to certainty: 
Accordingly the Romans of yore, wha in all the affairs of life and above all in the 
ordering of religious ritual and the tending of immortal gods displayed the utmost 
propriety and prudence, whenever an earthquake had been perceived or reported, 
proclaimed by edict ἃ solemn holiday on account of it, but refrained from fixing 
and publishing as usual the name of the god for whom the holiday was to be kept, 
lest by naming one in place of another they might bind the people in the bonds 
of a false prescription. If the said holiday had been polluted by any man anc 
need for ἃ piacular sacrifice had therefore arisen, they slew the victim ‘to god or 
ty goddess’ {τ avo, xf deae)*; and this regulation was strictly observed in accord- 
ance with the decree of the pontiffs, as M. Varro* states, because it was uncertain 
to what force and to which of the gods or goddesses the earthquake was due. 


Two centuries later Ammianus Marcellinus, ἃ propos of a devast- 
ating earthquake at Nikomedeia in 358 A.D., observes that, when 


τ (lexxiiis 101g m— Migne) and orig. 1421. 26, Amm, Marc. 17.7. 9.18, Sart ἐν 
Verg. georg. 2. 479 (= τ, orig. 1..1..1 f.j, and the section “Die wissenschaftliche Sela- 
mologie der Griechen’ in the valuable article on ‘Erdbebenforschung’ by W. Capelle in 
Panly—Wissowa A’cal-£nc. Suppl. iv, 363—a374- 

The usnge of this νηί muy be illustrated from Cato de agri cult, 139 lweum contucare 
Romano more sic oportet. parce piaculo facito, sic verba concipito: ‘si deus, si dea es, 
quoium illud sacrum est," ete., Macrab. Saf. 3. 9-7 est autem carmen buiusmedi quo di 
evocuhtur, cum oppugnatione civitas cingitur: "Εἰ deus, si dea est, cul populus civitasque 
Carthaginiensis est in tatela,’ etc., Corp. inser. Lat. i no. 6g2=vi no. 110 (eho. 70554) = 
Orelli Juser. Lat. tel. no. 1138-Ξ Wilmanns Za, fascr. Lat. no. 48= Dessau Jnyer. Lat, 
wel. WO. gory κεῖ deo sei deivac sac{rum). | C. Sextius C. £ Calvinus pr(aetor) | de senatl 
cententia | reatituit (on m lange altar now standing at the southern angle of the Palatine 
(H. Jordan—C, Huelsen Zapegraphie der Stadt Row io Alterthum Berlin 1907 Ὁ ὁ. 47 
n. 315}}, Comp. fever, Loaf, vi no. απ τε νεῖ of. ff, no. 1136= Dessau ep. cif, Ho, 4018 
sive deo | sive deac, | C. Ter. Denter | ex voto | posutt (formerly in the church of St Ursus 
at Rome), Corg. dnser. Lat. vine. 2099) ἢ ἃ f= Orelli op. ff. πα, 2a7e= Wilmanns op. cr. 
no. 2884 = Dessau of. off. ΞΘ] Hive deo sive deae, in cuins tutela hie lucas locusve | est, 
aves 11, Cong. inser, Lat. vi no. 2099, it 1o=Orelli af ait. no. 1798= Wilmanns af. ett. 
no. 2884 = Dessau uf. cit. 5047 sive deo sive deae oves I (from the acta fratrum Arealsam 
for 188 A.D.) Corp. inser. Lat. vino. 2104, 0 2 #¥e deo sive dene ov(es) n(umero) 1 (from 
the acta frafrum Arnalinet for 218 A.D-), Corp. inser. Lat. Vi NO. 2107 a+ég=Orelli ap, 
cit. no, gr = Wilmanns op. cif, no. 7884 Ξε Dessau of. ait. no. g048 sive deo sive dene ver: 
bleces) Π (from the acta fratrum Arvaliom for 234 A.D,), J> Schmidt in the Aphewe. epier 
1884 v. 4Bof no. 1049= Corp. tmucr. Lat. viii Suppl. 3 no. 21567, 47 f. Genio summfo)| 
Thasuni et defo sive deac [nu][mini sanc[to]! εἰς. (found at Aff in Mauretania Cacsarsemsis 
and referable to the date 172—174 4-0.) Corp. inser. Lat. Π nw 11g xiv no. 3577= 
Orelli a9. cit. no. 2137 =Orelli—Henzen faser, Lat. sel. no. S950 Desvan 4p: ἐπε 0-40 τ 
sci deus | sei dea (found at Tibur on a erppur of local stone), Ὁ. Gatti in the Mot. Saaz 
iige p. 218= Dessau of. cit. no. 4016 si deo πὶ deai, | Florianus rexs (found at Lanaymm: 
Florianas was presumably rer sarrornm). , oe 

See further D, Vaglieri in Ruggiero Divion, «pier, ti. 1726 and Wis ameter 
Rim.* p. 38. The ‘sive...ztve...” invocations are discussed by E. Norden Agmestes in 

paige — The Ἵ p- iq ff 
re See ae divinarun lib. 8 de ferils frag. τ (in R. Merkel's aac 
fast. Bevolini 1841 p- eliii £). 
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such things happen, the priests prudently abstain from mentioning 
any deity by name, lest they should indicate some god not really 
responsible and so incur the guilt of sacrilege}. 

While the clash of creeds was in progress, pagans of course 
blamed Christians* and Christians blamed pagans? for all the horrors 


? Amm. Marc. 17. 7. 10 unde et in ritualibus et pontificiis observatur obtemperantibus 
sacerdotiis caute, ne alio deo pro alio nominato, cum, quis eorum terram concutiat, sit in 
abstruso, piacula committantur. 

Libanios, who composed a special and somewhat hysterical lamentation for the down- 
fall of Nikomedeia (or. 61 monodia de Nicomedia (iv. 322 ff. Foerster)), appeals ix primis 
to Poseidon (3, 6), but also to Helios (16), etc. 

* Euseb. Azst. ecci. 9. 7. 1 ff. cites in extenso a letter of Maximinus ii (305—313 a.D.), 
copied from a s#é/e at Tyre, in which he congratulates his eastern subjects on having 
returned to the faith of their forefathers and, after a characteristic (cp. supra ii. 1194 ff.) 
laudation of Zeus (/ist. eccl. 9. 7. 7 ἐκεῖνος τοιγαροῦν ἐκεῖνος ὁ ὕψιστος καὶ μέγιστος Lets, ὁ 
προκαθήμενος τῆς λαμπροτάτης ὑμῶν πόλεως, ὁ τοὺς πατρῴους ὑμῶν θεοὺς καὶ γυναῖκας καὶ 
τέκνα καὶ ἑστίαν καὶ οἴκους ἀπὸ πάσης ὀλεθρίου φθορᾶς ῥυόμενος, ταῖς ὑμετέραις ψυχαῖς τὸ 
σωτήριον ἐνέπνευσε βούλημα, ἐπιδεικνὺς καὶ ἐμφαίνων ὅπως ἐξαίρετόν ἐστι καὶ λαμπρὸν καὶ 
σωτηριῶδες μετὰ τοῦ ὀφειλομένου σεβάσματος τῇ θρησκείᾳ καὶ ταῖς ἱεροθρησκείαις τῶν ἀθανάτων 
θεῶν προσιέναι), explains drought, hurricane, earthquake, etc. as due to divine anger called 
down by the spread of the new religion (id. 9. 7. 8 ff). 

Arnob. adv. nat. 1. 3 had recently met, and refuted, a whole string of similar charges. 
So ¢. 252 A.D. had Cypr. ad Demetrian. 2—s (i. 352, 7 ff. Hartel). The calumny i 
into a proverb (Aug. enarrat. in psalm. 80. 1 (iv. 1225 Ded.* Bened.) non pluit deus, duc 
ad Christianos (variants %.? p. lii), de civ. Dei 2. 3 plavia defit, causa Christiani sunt). In 

this connexion earthquakes played a large part (Tertull. afo/. 40 si Tiberis ascendit in 
moenia, si Nilus non ascendit in arva, si caelum stetit, si terra movit, si fames, si lues, 
statim Christianos ad leonem! adclamatur=ad na/. τ. 9, Orig. in Matth. comment. series 
39 (xiii. 1654 A—B Migne) cum haec ergo contigerint mundo, consequens est quasi 
derelinquentibus hominibus deorum culturam, ut Propter multitudinem Christianorum 
dicant feri bella et fames et pestilentias. frequenter enim famis causa Christianos culparunt 
gentes, et quicumque sapiebant quae gentium sunt ; Sed et pestilentiarum causas ad Christi 
ecclesiam rettulerunt. scimus autem et apud nos terrae motum factum in locis quibusdam, 
et factas fuisse quasdam ruinas, ita ut qui erant impii extra fidem causam terrae motus 
dicerent Christianos, propter quod et persecutiones passae sunt ecclesiae, et incensae sunt. 


eo quod persecutio illa non per totum mundum sed localis fuisset), emersit istic subito 
quaedam mulier quae in extasin constituta propheten se praeferret et quasi sancto spiritu 
plena sic ageret. ita autem Principalium daemoniorum impetu ferebatur ut per Leathe 
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of a quaking world. But ultimately men in general and moralists in 
particular settled down to the belief that an earthquake as such was 
a divine visitation meant to vindicate the power of the Creator* or 
to chasten and reform his erring creatures*. 

Painters and poets, who from time to time personified the 
Earthquake, naturally reverted to earlier mythological conceptions®. 
Raphael in one of the marvellous tapestries designed by him (1515— 
1516)* for the Sistine Chapel at Rome and woven by Pieter van 
Aelst ‘of Brussels’ represented the imprisonment of St Paul at 


tempus sollicitaret et deciperet fraternitatem, admirabilia quaedam et portentosa perficiens 
et facere se terram moveri polliceretur : non quod daemoni tanta esset potestas ut terram 
movere aut elementum concutere vi sua valeret, sed quod nonnumquam nequam spiritus 
praesciens et intellegens terrae motum futurum id se facturum esse simularet quod futurum 
videret. ete.). See further J. E. B. Mayor's notes on Tertull. afol. 40. 

5. Obviously two could play at that game, and of the two the Christians were likely to 
compile the bigger score. Cp. the /eges novellas ad Theodosianum pertinentes ed. adiutore 


perfidia nescit naturae libramenta servare? unde enim ver solitam gratiam abiuravit...nisi 
quod ad inpietatis vindictam transit legis suae natura decretum? 

1 £.g. lo. Chrys. i terrae motum etc. 1 (χ νι. 1027 Migne) εἴδετε Θεοῦ δύναμιν, 
εἴδετε Θεοῦ φιλανθρωπίαν ; δύναμιν, ὅτι ἐτίναξε τὴν οἰκουμένην " φιλανθρωπίαν, ὅτι πίπτουσαν 
αὐτὴν ἔστησε" x.r.A. (perhaps in allusion to the earthquake which shook Antiocheia 
on the Orontes in 396 A.D.: W. Capelle in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. Suppl. iv. 356). 

2 £.g. lo. Chrys. ad populum Antiochenum hom. 3. 7 (xlix. 57 Migne) μὴ γὰρ οὐκ 
ἠδύνατο κωλῦσαι τὰ γεγενημένα ὁ Θεός; ἀλλ᾽ ἀφῆκεν, ἵνα τοὺς καταφρονοῦντας αὐτοῦ ἐν τῷ 
τοῦ συνδούλου φόβῳ σωφρονεστέρους ἐργάσηται, id. in acta Apost. hom. 7. 2 (\x- 66 Migne) 
εἰ μέμνησθε ὡς, ὅτε τὴν πόλιν ἡμῖν ἔσεισεν ὁ Θεὸς καὶ πάντες ἦσαν συνεσταλμένοι, οὕτω τότε 
ἐκεῖνοι διέκειντο" οὐδεὶς ὕπουλος ἦν, οὐδεὶς πονηρός. καὶ γὰρ τοιοῦτον φόβος, τοιοῦτον ἡ θλῖψις. 
x.7.. (during the earthquake at Constantinople in 400 or 401 A.D.), id. in Acta Apost. 
hom. 41. 2 (ix. 291 Migne) εἰπὲ γάρ μοι, οὐ πέρυσιν érivatey ὁ Θεὸς τὴν πόλιν πᾶσαν; τί 
δαί; οὐχὶ πάντες ἐπὶ τὸ φώτισμα ἔδραμον; κ.τ.λ. (at Constantinople in 390 A-D.), Philastrius 
diversarum hereseon liber 102. 1—3 Fabricius (74. 1—3 Marx) alia est heresis quae terrae 
motum non dei iussione et indignatione fieri, sed de natura ipsa elementorum opinatur,... 
quod etiam in huiusmodi rebus indignatio dei et potentia operatur et suam commovet 
creaturam conversionis causa et utilitatis quippe multorum peccantium ac redeuntium ad 
dominum salvatorem atque creatorem (written ¢. 385—391 A.D.: M. Schanz Geschichte 
der rimischen Litteratur Miinchen 1904 iv. τ. 359)» Philostorg. οὶ, hist. 12. 9 (Ixv. 617C 
Migne) καὶ ἄλλα δὲ τοιουτότροπα πάθη τηνικαῦτα ἐνεωχμώθη, δεικνύντα μὴ φυσικῇ τινι ταῦτα 
προελθεῖν ἀκολουθίᾳ, ὡς Ἑλλήνων παῖδες ληροῦσιν, ἀλλὰ θείας ἀγανακτήσεως μάστιγας 
ἐπαφεθῆναι, id. ἐό. 12. 10 (Ιχν. 620 A Migne) ὅτι διαφόροις ἐπιχειρήμασι κατασκευάζειν 
πειρᾶται τοὺς σεισμοὺς μήτε διὰ πλημμύραν ὑδάτων συνίστασθαι, μήτε πνευμάτων ἐναπολαμβ- 
ανομένων τοῖς κόλποις τῆς γῆς, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ γῆς TWOS (an leg. ri?) ὅλως παρεγκλίσει, μόνῃ 
δὲ τῇ θείᾳ γνώμῃ πρὸς ἐπιστροφὴν καὶ διόρθωσιν τῶν ἁμαρτανομένων (published ¢. 425— 
433A.D.: W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® ii. 2. 1433)- 

8. Not so Chrysostom, who in purely rhetorical vein personifies the Antiochene earth- 
quake as a herald announcing God’s anger (Io. Chrys. #7 terrae motum etc. t (xlviii. 1027 
f. Migne)) and even makes him on another occasion quote Ps. 103. 8 (Io. Chrys. 40”. 
post terrae motum (1. 714 f. Migne)). 

4 H. Knackfuss Raphael trans. C. Dodgson Bielefeld—Leipzig 1899 Ρ- 192. 

δ H. Strachey Raphael London 1900 p. 30. 
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Philippoi (fig. 6). Above we see the gaol and the gaoler about to 
kill himself; below, the earth cracking as a gigantic nude bearded 
figure emerges breast-high with scowling forehead and uplifted fists*. 
In the Second Part of Goethe’s Faust (1827—1832) an earthquake 
suddenly disturbs the peace of the upper Peneios. Seismos, ‘rumbling 
and grumbling down below,’ groans out: 

Heave again with straining muscle, 

With the shoulders shove and hustle, 

So our way to light we justle, 

Where before us all must fly*. 
He is however conscious that he makes the mountains picturesque, 
and claims that by so doing he benefits the very gods: 

Apollo now dwells blithely yonder, 

With the blest Muses’ choir. "Twas 1 

For Jove himself, with all his bolts of thunder, 

That heaved the regal chair on high*. 

Less intelligent, but more intense, and quite refreshingly direct 
is the attitude of the modern Greek peasant in regions where the 
earthquake is no theme for artistic representation* or academic 
interest. Natives of Zakynthos, when the shock is felt, will cry out 
in deprecation ‘My God, cease thine anger!®’ And the inhabitants 
of Arachova on Mount Parnassos fancy that God in rage and fury 
‘rolls his eyes and is minded to ruin the world, only the Blessed 
Virgin beseeches him and stays his wrath®.’ 


1 E. Muntz Les tapisseries de Raphaél au Vatican Paris 1897 p. 20 fig. (=my fig. 6), 
P. Oppé Raphael London 1909 p. 160 f. pl. 115, 2. The cartoons are now in the South 
Kensington Museum, the tapestries themselves in the Vatican. 

2 Goethe’s Faust trans. A. G. Latham London 1908 Part ii. 138. 

3 Jb. Part ii. 139. See further F. Piper Mythologie und Symboltk der christlichen 
Kunst Weimar 1851 i. 2. 481—489 (‘Erdbeben’). 

4 A small marble frieze found on the base of a /ararium in the house of the auctioneer 
L. Caecilius Iucundus at Pompeii (J. Overbeck—A. Mau Pompejt* Leipzig 1884 p. 69 f. 
fig. 31 = my fig. 7, C. Weichardt Pompeyi vor der Zerstoerung Leipzig 5.8. 81 f. fig. 102) 
has a relief representing the north side of the Forum. We see the fagade of the temple of 
Iupiter, flanked by two equestrian statues, with a commemorative arch to the left and an 
altar etc. to the right. The slanting forms of the temple and arch have been supposed to 
show the dire effects produced by the earthquake of 63 A.D. (M. Neumayr Erdgeschichte 
Leipzig 1886 i. 139 cited by Ὁ. Weichardt of. cit. p. 82 n.*, W. H. Hobbs Zarthguakes 
New York 1907 p. 9 fig. 3), but are of course merely due to a careless craftsman who 
stood too far towards the right in carving the relief (J. Overbeck—A. Mau of. εἰ, ὁ Ρ. 7° 
‘ein ungliicklicher Versuch, die perspectivische Verschiebung wiederzugeben’ does him 
too much honour). 

5 B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 34 (Θέ μου, 
ὁργή cov!). 

® Jd, ib. i. 34 n. 1 (γουρλώνει τὰ μάτια Tov Ky BEN’ 
τοὺν παρακαλεῖ κὴ wav’ τ᾽ν οὐργὴή 7). ; 

D. H. Kerler Die Patronate der Heiligen Ulm 1905 P- 86 f. gives 
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δ. Zens ane the Clotedds. 
(a) Zeus and the Clouds in Literature. 


Otte of Homer's favourite epithets for Zeus is mephelegeréfa, ‘the 
cloud-gatherer.” This arresting compound, which occurs eight times 
in the Odyssey and twenty-eight times in the //iad%, is in reality 


Whose business it is to protect their votaries against earthquake. They include: (1) St 
Agatha of Catania (Feb. 5), daring whose martyrdom in χει 4.D. a fearful ike 
occurred. (2) St Emygdins of Ascoli (Aug. 5), whose father, a Prominent cititen of 
Augusta Trevirorum, tried to make him forswear his faith before a heathen altar till the 
very groand gave way beneath his feet. Others sik! that the saint averted an earthquake 
from Ascoli, where he was martyred in 303 or gog A.D. (3) St Justus of Catalonia 
(May 28), bishop of Orgel from before ΕἼ until after 246 A.D. whose body was found 
uninjured beneath the ruins of a wall that had collapsed above his rave. (q) St Petrus 
Gansalez, better known to Spanish sailors as Sant Elmo (April ἡ a), who died in 1ayo.4.p. 
He was once preaching in the open air near Bayonne, when an eanthqanke threatened. 
The congregation was for fleeing into the town: but the preacher detained it, and αἱ] 
ended well. (a) St Petrus Paschalis (Dec. 6}, bishop of Jaen, white was martyred by the 
Moors at Granada in 1goo.A.0. Soon after his death the town was plagued with famine, 
estilenee, earthquakes, and storms, (6) St Albertus of Trepano (Aug. +), who diel at 

Messina in 126: A.D. and is reckoned as patron of all Sicily, an island aaa: ἘΞ] 
scismic shocks. (7) St Francesco Borgia (Oct. ic), duke of Gandin, who died ta 1 ie A.D. 
In 125 A.D, he was chosen as a recent and popular tint to protect the new realm of 
Granada against carthquakes. (8) Sy Philippas Neri of Rome (May-46), who died in 
1495 A.D. When, on June 5, 1688 a.n., an alarming carthquake visited : 
Pope Benedict xiii escaped by lying directly wader the saint's reliquary. (9) St Franciscus 
Solanns of Lima (July a4), who ced [ἢ 1 oro A.D. Seven years before his death he pre- 
nan a downfall of the town Truxillo, It was destroyed ly earthquake on Feb. 14, 
Oa Aa LP 

1 Od 1, 63, δ. τὰ, G G7, 12.513, 284, 11, 135) πὰ 24.499 τς Bade (ale 
al the end of the line). Of these passages two aie =e hoteworthy Goanae pate viel 
ὃ΄ ἐκῶρε' ἔνεμεν Ἐορέην νεφεληγερέτα Zeit | λαίλαπι θεσπεσίῃ, σὰν 8) vedere ebbuye | 
eee ORs Be Terre ὀρώρει δ' οὐρανέϑεν κύξεε (, 313 δ. ὥρπεν ἔπε dues ἄντα γέλια: 
tra πε | Neos ferrerin, wie δ rete erie wi Nanbe | γαῖαν dust wal ρον ον ᾿ 5 
otperieer ris, Much the same is said of Poseidon in Od. , ἀρ ff. ὧν ἰνῶν otra 
γεφέλας, ἐτάραξε δὲ πόστον χερσὶ τρίαιναν ἑλών" πάσατ ἃ dpithwer ἀξλλων | παντοίων. 
ἀνέμων, αὖν δὲ redder κάλυψε | γαΐα» ὁμοῦ καὶ πἔνστον- ὀρώρει δ' si pubddies εὐξ' on which 
Eustath. fa Od. p. 1538, 7 ff. remarks ϑεωρητέαν ἔτι τὴ σύμαγε νεφέλαι μὐφυλ νυν dal 
τὸν Πυσειδῶνα εἶναι: ὑποδηλοῖ, ἐπειδήπερ ὕδωρ ἴλη τοῖν νέφεσιν, εἰς ἢ μεταλαμβάνετ ἰδέρενα ὁ 
σαδῶν, <add δὲ ἔμωτ ὁ ποιητῆῃ τὰν τὰν vegdhat συνέγοντα Τρεττκρία cot νεφεληγερέτην 
συνδέτωι εἰκεῖν, ἀπεκληρώθη γὰρ τοῦτυ Ad τῷ σοιητικηὶ τῶν νεφελῶν αἰτίῳ, cin 

S Ji, te 511, S17, she, 4 3% δ. 704, B85, 7. allo, gay, 8; 34, 469, 10. s52, 11. 118, 
1 4.. 40) 1. 310 834}, ΕΠ, 136, 1h. 666, 7: 18, tO, Ih, 205, 22. 182, a4. bs vee τ ρέτα 
ait (Slways at the and of the Hine and, except in 7.980, 14. 318, 14-293, 8 198, ἘΠ ars, 

+S Ὁ8 7, 730, δ. ANT, ταὶ U4, τῷ, 10, 11. aoe a pith 

of the line). So too ἃ. dp. of, Hex. of ce oct? Διδὲ νεφεληγερέταο (always at the end 

Nonnos alone places the word in t 


(Dionysos to Hytlaspes) ἐκ νέων βλάστησαςν ἐμοῦ Κρονίδαο 


ee 


| ! : : roxtjor, | καὶ κεῴβελη, pérao 
Διὸς βλάστημα διώκεις; τῇς 10} ἔς, οὐ νεφέλας “Heese, ποεῖν aE are r 
γερέτην κικλήσκεται ola K polar), Purror doy γένετῆροι ἀγείρει, | δ νεφέλη. 
: 
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ἃ pre-Homeric tag? originally descriptive of Zeus asa rain-making® 
magician’. In Greece, as elsewhere‘, the primitive rain-maker, 
probably clad in a sheep-skin to imitate the fleecy vapours®, mounted 
some neighbouring height and did his puny best to allay the mid- 
summer heat by calling the clouds to draw their welcome veil across 
the sky. This at least seems a plausible inference® from one curious 
Greek custom, the procession of men clad in thick sheep-skins which 
on the very hottest day of the year toiled up the slopes of Mount 


1 Supra i. 444 τι 6. 

2 Hesych. s.vv. γεφεληγερέτα" νεφεληγερέτης, ὁ τὰς νεφέλας ἀγείρων, ὅ ἐστι συναθροίζων" 
ὁ τοὺς ὄμβρους ποιῶν. κλητικὴ ἀντὶ εὐθείας, νεφελογερέτης (M. Schmidt cj. γεφεληγερέτης (?). 
Cp. Tzetz. alleg. 71. 17. 35 Leds 6 vepedyepérns) τὰ αὐτά, εἰ. Gud. p. 406, 46 νεφελη- 
yepérao’ τοῦ ras νεφέλας ἀθροίζοντος, ef. mag. Ῥ. Gor, 55 νεφεληγερέτης᾽ ὁ τῶν νεφῶν 
ἀθροιστικὸς Ζεύς, Favorin. ἔα. p. 1066, 38 fi. κλητικὰς ἐκφέρειν ἀντὶ εὐθειῶν τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν 
ἐστιν, οἷον νεφεληγερέτα Leds ἀντὶ τοῦ νεφεληγερέτης. 

3 Supra i. 14 n. 1, 758, ii. 258 n. 3, 694 π. ο, 695 N- ο, 1146f. Cp. Medeia in Ov. 
met. 7. 201 f. nubila pello | nubilaque induco. 

ὁ Frazer Golden Bough*: The Magic Art i. 249 f., 286 f., 260 ff., 275, 323- 

5 Theophr. de signis tempest. 1. 13 καὶ ὅταν νεφέλαι πόκοις ἐρίων ὅμοιαι ὦσιν ὕδωρ 
σημαίνει -- Αταῖ. phaen. τοῦ ἴ. πολλάκι δ᾽ ἐρχομένων ὑετῶν νέφεα προπάροιθεν | οἷα μάλιστα 
πόκοισιν ἐοικότα ἱνδάλλονται Ξ- ΡΊ πη. nat. hist. 18. 356 si nubes ut vellera lanae spargentur 
multae ab oriente, aquam in triduum praesagient, Apul. de deo Socr. to atque ideo 
umectiores humilius meant aquilo[nis] agmine, tractu segniore{s]; sudis vero sublimior 
cursus e<s (ins. P. Thomas)>t, cum lanarum yelleribus similes aguntur, cano agmine, 
volatu perniciore. Accordingly the Latin poets speak of fleecy clouds as vellera (Verg. 
georg. τ. 397, Warr. Αἴας. frag. 21 Baehrens af. anon. brev. expos. Verg. georg. 1. 397 (in 
the ed. of Servius by G. Thilo and H. Hagen iii. 2. 265, 3f.), Lucan. 4. 124f., cp. Mart. 
ep. 4. 3. 1£., Prosp. Aquit. in psalm. 147. 16 (li. 420C Migne))—a usage hardly to be 
paralleled in Greek. 

It is possible that the dappled fawnskin of the Bacchant, trimmed with tufts of white 
wool (Eur. Bacch, 111 ff. στικτῶν τ᾽ ἐνδυτὰ νεβρίδων | crépere λευκοτρίχων πλοκάμων | 
μαλλοῖς and Sir J. E. Sandys ad /c.), was intended as a rough imitation of the starry, 
cloud-flecked sky, just as the fawnskin of Dionysos himself, bespangled with pearls 
(Claud. de guarto cons. Honor. 606{. talis Erythraeis intextus nebrida gemmis | Liber 
agit currus), seems to have borne a cosmic character (R. Eisler Weltenmantel und Him- 
melszelt Miinchen 1910 i. 76, 256 n. 4, who cites Nonn. Dion. 40. 577 £. Ἡρακλέης δὲ] 
ἀστραίῳ Διόνυσον ἀνεχλαίνωσε χιτῶνι and cp. the vase-painting figured supra ii. 262 
pl. xvii). 

Attic vases signed by the potter Brygos (c. 503—475 B.C.) or attributed to his painter 
(lists in Hoppin Red-fig. Vases i. 106 ff., J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen 
Stils Tiibingen 1925 p- 175 ff.) often show garments decorated with dots (O. S. Tonks 
‘ Brygos: his Characteristics’ in Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
1908 xiii. 69, 95, Pfuhl Madereé u. Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 460). In view of Brygos’ name 
with its northern connexions (Βρύγοι, Βρύγε:Ξ- Φρύγες : see W. Pape—G. E. Benseler 
Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen* Braunschweig 1875 i. 231, E. Oberhummer 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. 920 f.) it is just conceivable that this craftsman was 
popularising at Athens a custom which originated in Thraco-Phrygian ritual. But the 
hypothesis would be risguée, since dotted garments are not strictly confined to the output 
of Brygos (P. Hartwig Die griechischen Meisterschalen der Bliitheseit des strengen roth- 
4gurigen Stiles Stuttgart—Berlin 1893 p- 310 π. 4)- 

6 Supra i. 420 π΄ 3, where I was perhaps unduly sceptical of O. Gilbert’s conclusions. 
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Pelion to the sanctuary of Zeus Adtafas on its summit!, And the 
sheep-skin of the human magician would be readily transferred to 
his divine counterpart*—witness the title of Zeus Meldstos, Zeus* Clad 
ina sheep-skin’ (#re/ote)*. It is, however, reasonable to suppose that 
already in Homeric times the word mephelegeréta had lost something 
of its early import and had taken on a meaning half-religious and 
half-picturesque. But worse was in store, for in the fifth century B.C. 
it was frankly travestied. Perikles‘ as the greatest man of his age 
was dubbed Zeus by the comedians‘and figures in a brilliant fragment 
of Kratinos, not as nepselegereta, ‘the cloud-gatherer,’ but as #epha- 


) Supra i. 420, i. Bg n. 2. 3 Swtra i τι ἢ | 

* Supra i. τό. The boundary-inscription of Zeus Μηλώσιοι ἐκ more accurately 
published by F. Willer von Gaertringen in the ἔπε, Gr. dns. ¥. 1 πο. 45 Spor Acht 
Μηλιωήσίου, To the literature there cited add E. Prenner in the μὰ. ΠΝ. τῷ 34 alin. Fy qe 

4 Folé-fora 1ga4 xv. 307. 

* Kratin, Yiresiae frag. 1 (Frag. com. Gr. ii, 61 £. Meineke) ap. Plout. τι Per. 14 διὸ 
καὶ πάλι» Ἐρατίνοι ἐν Oparraq παίζει πρὸ αὐτὸν. "ὁ σχινυκέφαλοι Zeit ὅδε | προσέρχεται. 
Ἐ- A. Gotthold, followed by A. Meineke, «jj. 6) xpuctpreras | epadber (a Memes 
ch. ὁ Περιχλέη)} τῴδεϊον ἐπὶ τοῦ xpaviow | ἔχων, ἐπειδὴ roderr pas: οὐ" 

Rratin, Memesis frag. τὸ (Prag. com. Gr. ii, 85 Meineke) ap. Plout. 2. Per ἃ τῶν δὲ 
κωμικῶν. ὃ μὲν Ἐρατῖρρι... καὶ πάλιν ἐν Κεμέσει" "μάλ᾽, ὦ Let Sine καὶ Rapasd ἐβακάρι γαῖα. 
riper libri H. Stephani. Ἐ, Η, F. Sintenis ¢j, καραῖν. A. Mei μενος ἐκώναν 


Τηλεκλείδην δὲ word μὲν ὑπὸ τῶν πραγμάτων ἡπορημένον καϑῆαθα! φησιν αὐτὸν ἐν τῇ πόλει 
᾿καρηβαροῦντα᾽ (cp. Poll. a. 41 καὶ καρηβαρικὸν τὸ πάθον Τηλεκλείδην), ποτὲ δὲ "μόνων ἐκ 


Aristoph. Ach. s3of ἐντεῦθεν ὀργῇ Περικλέην οὐλύμπιοι  ἥστραπτ' (so R. Bentley, 
K.-W. Dindarf, etc. cp. Flin, ἐρ. 1. 20), ἐβρόντα, ξυνεκύκα rhe ᾿ἜΧλάδα. κα passage to which 
later writers make frequent allusion (see F. H, M, Blaydes ὦ ἀλκὴ, ; 

Com. anon. frag. 307 (Frag. com, Gr. iy, bigs Meineke} ap. Plout. 7. Per. Β αἱ μέντοι 
κωμῳδίαι τῶν rire διδασκάλων σπουδῇ re πολλὰν καὶ μετὰ γέλωτον ἀφεικύτων φωνὰν ely αὐτὸν 
ἐπὶ τῷ Mere μέλιστα τὴν προσωνυμίαν (4c. τοῦ ᾿Ολημτίων) γερέσϑαι Syhoter, ‘partis’ μὲν 
αὐτὸν καὶ 'ἀστράπταιν,' ὅτε δημηγοροίη, " δεινὰ" ἃ) ‘eepaurde, ἐν ἡλώστῃ φέρειν " λεγόντων, 
F.H.M. Blaydes restores '" δεινὸν κερπενὰν οὗτον ἐν γλώσπῃ φέρει." A, Melieke » prints γλώττῃ ὑ ΤῊ: 

Similarly Aspasia was styled Hera by Kratinos (CAcronges Jag. 4 (ring. coun. Gr, ii. 
148 Meineke) af. Plout. τ. fer. 24 ἐν δὲ ταῖν κωμιρδία τ μφάλῃ re γέα καὶ Δηϊάνειρα καὶ 
πάλιν "Ἥρα προσαγορεύεται. Κι ρα Τρ a ἄντικρυτ TaN eh αὐτὴν εἴρηκεν ἐν τούτικε" "Ἥραν 
rf οἱ Ασπασίιν. τίκτει Karaxvyoriry {αὶ καταπυγοσύνην codd. T. Bemk del. καὶ. 
A. Emperius cj. Kararwyortvy) | ταλλαχὴν κηνώπιδα," schol. Plar. Miner, 88 Κὶ 


β- 22 Ὁ a7 ff. Kpartror δὲ "CO aad ope αὐτὴν καλεῖ Χείρωαιν͵ τύραννυν e καίμο cp. 
Hesych; 4.0.) δὲ Εὔπολια Φίλριι (so A. Meincke for Kparivas δὲ ᾿Θμφάλῃ τύρακνον αὐτὴν 
a, see Hiram φίλαι, Τν Bergh cl. Reariow ἢ ropa: apie Ge 
"Qhepd ne Ἑὔπολιν Poko): ἐν δὲ Πρασπαλτίοις Ἑλένην airhe καλεῖ. ὁ δὲ Kear καὶ Ἥραν, 
ies ἔτι. καὶ Τεριαλῆν ᾿Ολύμπιον προσηγορεύετο) and perhaps hy Eupolis (Hesyeh, 1.2 
βοῶπεν" μεγαλόφθαλμοι, εὐῤφφαλμον, μεγπλόφωνον, Εὔπολιν δὲ τὴν Ἥραν (Εὐρο]. fab. 
incert. frag. ὃν (Fray. com. Gr. ἢν p74 Meincke))), possibly also by Aristophanes (yet 
eee fae τ ΠΤ Ἣν 11 (Ὁ, Wale Méetores Grased Stultgartine et-Tubingae 
Tosa tv. TOO, f4 1.) καὶ τ Sx Πμα τι πέρα - ὦ = ᾿ of, hed 

Be δὲ διὰ rol Hoe egeee mes οἷν διῖ τὸν μεταχειριζάμεναν ἄλλο μὲν Ἀέγειν, 


Sia Tis  Περικλέρυι “OAuprioy hw leros ate 
Ἀριστοφάνη: Ἥραν τὴν ᾿Ασπακίαν καλεῖν may be a mere slip). κληβέντοι, εἰσ γγεῖται 
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leerdta, ‘the crowd-gatherer’,’ Truth to tell, a parody of the old 
appellative can still raise a laugh. Does not Clough in the immortal 
Bothie speak of his cheery, cigar-loving friend Lindsay as ‘the 
Piper, the Cloud-com peller??’ 

Of course, on occasion, magic might be employed, not to collect 
the clouds, but to scatter them. If for example hail threatened, old- 
fashioned farmers had recourse to magicians who chased the clouds 
away7and were known as #ephodidktai*. N owadays magic or ancient 
science has joined hands with science or modern magic, and on 
many a Swiss hillside may be seen the mortar from which maroons 
are fired when hail-clouds are gathering above the vineyard. 

Less magical but more majestic is a second stock epithet of the 
epic minstrel—kelainephies Kronion, Kronos’ son ‘of the dark clouds*’ 
For, though sundry scholiasts and lexicogra iphers attempt to render 
it ‘he who gathers the black, or dark, clouds together®’ and expound 

| 1 Keatin. λέν frag. αὶ (Frag. com. Gr. ii- 147 f Meineke) af. Ploat. v. Per. 3 τῶν 
δὲ κωμικῶν ὁ μὲν Rparivot ἐν Χείρωσι" * Στάκις δὲ' {φησῇ "καὶ πρενβυγενὴν Ἐρόνοε {50 anun. 
for xpbrat vulg.) ἀλλήλοισι μεγέντε μέγιστον | τίκτετον riparvor, | ὃν δὴ κεφελγερέταν deol 
καλέουσι (A. Meineke prints καλοῦσιν)" 1 have assomed that Kratinos meant ‘collector 
of heads, crowd-collector,’ but there is of course a further hint at the peculiar shape of 
Perikles’ cranium, as is clear from the contest. With Kratinos, as with Aristophanes 
(ey. supra iis a ne gy 118 αν 3, 1166 π. 3}, word-play tends to produce harmonics. 

2 A. H. Clough Phe Aothie of Toter-ma-vuolich 3, 8}. 7 

3 Εἰ, Fehrle νων ἐν dem griehischen Geoponthern (ZTOIXETA iii) Leiptig—Berlin 
1920 p. 8 cites a text parallel to Green. 1. 14 from cod, Parisin. 3113 (Amatolios) περὶ 
χαλάζην dworporde. 1. πλεῖστα μὲν καὶ ἄλλα παρὰ τοῖν ἀρχαίωτ εὑρίσκεται βοηθήματα" 
ἢ τὰ διὰ τῆι ἐχίδνηι ϑδεραπεία" καὶ ἡ διὰ τοῦ ἀσφάλαχοι" καὶ ἡ διὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων τῶν 
διωκόντων τὰ νέῴη ryt χαλάξζην" καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ παρὰ τολλοῖν ἐπίϑανε." d δὲ εὐκολιώτερα 
καὶ πιάγκοινα καὶ εὐκατάληττα δοκεῖ εἶναι, συνάγομεν. 

‘ Peeodo-lust. Mart. gmtetit. af respomts. ad orthed. 31 (vie 117} C—D Migne) Ei 
νεύμειτι θείῳ αἱ νεφέλαι τὸν ὑετὸν τῇ γῆ καταπέμπουσι, διὰ τὶ τὰν νεφέλαι οἱ καλούμενοι 
ν»εφοδιῷκται ἐπαοιδίαις τισὶ κατασκενάζονται, ἔνθα βούλονται, χαλάζαν καὶ ἀμέτρουτ ὑετοῦ 
ἀκαντίζειν; Τοῦτα ἐπειδὴ κατὰ rds ἀγίατ Γραφάν μαρτυρεῖν, τοὺς ἑντοὺν εἶναι ἐκ τῶν ἐπαοιδῶν 
ἄσιστυν. καὶ γὰρ αὐτὸν ὁ ταύτην περὶ τούτου ἐμωτήσαι τὴν ἐρώτησιν», οὐκ dg ὧν ἐθεάσω 
“ιρομένων τὴν ἐρώτησιν πεκοίηκαι. ἀλλ᾽ de’ ὧν ἤκουσαν, Clearly the νεφοδιῶκται claimed 
the ability to divert the clouds from their course and to precipitate them as hail or 
drenching rain in any desired direction. Stephanus 7ἅε:. Gr. Ling. iv. 1466.4 quotes 
from the ἄγων, in ΤΡ ἐδ can. δι καὶ ol τύχην καὶ εἱμαρμένην καὶ γενεαλογίαν φωροῦντεν 
καὶ οἱ Ἀεγόμενοι νεφοδιῶκται, from which we eonclade that in «. vii A.D. the superstition 
was yet living. More, from Latin sources, in Ducange Glos. wed. ef inf. fat, 1.0 
‘tempestaril, tempestumrii.’ 

‘The word is a syncopated form of ce\a:[ro]-regys, Os was clearly perceived by 
Herodinn {περὶ παϑῶν frig. 260 (il. 259, 14 ἢ Lents) ap. ef. mag. p- $01, 48 ff, cp. δέ, (cravd. 
p. 393, 43 8). though he erroneously regarded the first clement in the compound a4 a verb 
κελαίνω = με λαίνω instead of the adljective cehourés (yet see Herodinn. περὶ παϑῶν fray. 595 
(ti. 963, χε ἢ, Lents) op. ef. stay. pP. δὴν 6rf.). On the etymology of cohaede consult 
Preliwitez Ztym. Harter, a. Gr. Spr? p. 214%, Bolsacg Dict, diye. de la Langur rr. 
Ρ. 430, Walde Lol, etym. Wirterd.? pp, 113 6, 170. 

# Hesych. #0 κελαινεφέτ".. ὁ (M. Schmidt cp. εὖ {Ὁ}} κελαινὰ συνάγων τὰ νέφη, schol. D. 
ff, χ. 412 κελαινεφέε" μελανονεφέν, μέλανα edgy συνάγων πρὸι κατάτληξιν. 
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it as meaning ‘the rain-maker’,’ yet the title itself ‘calls up no such 
primitive picture, nor has it quite the same claim as nephelegeréta 
to be recognised as a poetic heirloom of fixed and unalterable pattern®. 
A point deserving of notice is its constant association with Kronion 
or Kronides. It is seldom, if ever, used of Zeus pure and simple till 
long after classical times. Normally Zeus is 4elainephés as being the 
son of Kronos; or, more rarely, both the divine names are dropped 
and kelainephés stands as an independent appellative. It looks as 
though this particular title had been attached to Zeus in early 


Homeric days as affiliated successor of the ‘Minoan’ storm-god 
Kronos, 


According to the //zad, the three sons of Kronos divided the 
world between them and 


Zeus’ portion was 
Broad heaven in the aithér and the clouds?. 


Zeus sits on the peak of Mount Olympos and, when he is visited by 
Hera and Athena, the Horai fling wide a cloudy portal to admit 
them: 

Then Hera with the lash swift smote the steeds, 

And of their own accord the gates of heaven 

Groaned, held by the Horai. These are they who keep 

Great heaven and Olympos; theirs the task 

To ope the thick cloud or to close the same. 

So through the gateway guided they their steeds 

Patient οὐ the goad, and Kronos’ son they found 

Sitting apart from all the other gods 

On the topmost peak of many-ridged Olympos‘, 


* Schol. D. Z/. 1. 397 κελαινεφέϊ" τῷ τὰς νεφέλας μελαίνοντι, 
p- 83, 12 f. κελαινεφής᾽ ὁ Ζεύς. ὁ τὰ νέφη κλονῶν καὶ κινῶν 
* At the end of a hexameter we find κελαινεφέϊ eels 
(cp. Tzetz. alleg. i. 24. 162), 4. Dem. οἱ 


ὀμβροποιῷ. Cp. Orion 
ἢ μελανοποιῶν ἐν τῷ ὕειν. 
: we (/1. 1. 397, 6. 267, 24. 290 
» 408, A. Herabl. Bre = : - 
h. Diosk. 33. 5, Hes. sc. Her. 53), κελαινεφέα Κρονίωνα ὭΣ Be aaa ΣΝ 
Ζηνὶ κελαινεφέϊ Kpoviwn (ἡ. Dem. 316), πατρὶ κελαινεφέϊ Κρονίωνι ih. Pele : 96) : : 
At the beginning of a hexameter the formula is Ζηνὶ κελαινεφέϊ K tae (Od. 552 
13. ze but Hips aaa i et Κρονίδῃ is not omitted except by late aah 1 pea 
περὶ καταρχῶν 605 Ζηνὶ κελαινεφέϊ refers to the pla : ; : : 
by a /acuna (see A. Ludwich ad /oc.). Tzetz. aoe Bia: ἘΠ ae as δι eee 
Anecdota Graeca Romae 1850 i. 277, 293) Ζηνὶ κελαινεφέϊ is more ag a Tear 
After the caesura κελαινεφές occurs either in conjunction with other “ἄπο Zl. 2.412 
Ζεῦ κύδιστε, μέγιστε, κελαινεῴές, 22. 178 ὦ πάτερ ἀργικέραυνε, κελαὶν ves ( Ἶ ἊΣ 
by itself (//. 13. 46, Od. 13. 147 where Nikanor read διοτρεφές of ype (sche L LT. 
dl. 9. 538), Anth, Pal. 6. 332. 7 (Adrianos) cited supra ii. 982 n. οὐ. ZI ol. ie 
δ᾽ tov παρὰ πατρὶ κελαινεφεῖ (with variants πὰρ Ζηνὶ κελαινεφεῖ ΡΩΝ δ τὸ we 
is an isolated dative. Pet and κελαινεφεῖ πὰρ Ζηνὶ) 
3 Supra ii. 554 ff., 601, 845. 
* Il. 15. 192 (cited supra i. 25 ἢ, 5), cp. 71. 1. : 
® Jl. 5. 748 ff. The first half of the ageaie cee γὸ Ἶ ἐδ ff 
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Similarly Apollon and Iris, when sent by Hera to Mount Ide, discover 
Zeus seated on the summit of Gargaron*’— 


And ringed about him was a fragrant cloud*. 


It was on the same mountain-top that Zeus, succumbing to the wiles 
of Hera, promised privacy within a cloud: 


Hera, fear not: nor god, nor man shall see it; 
So thick the golden cloud that I will wrap 
Around us, Helios himself could ne’er— 
Though keen his radiance beyond all—espy us*. 


And Zeus was as good as his word. The sequel tells how 


o’er them spread a cloud magnificent 
And golden: glittering dew-drops from it fell’. 


Clearly cloudland is characteristic of the sky-god. Later poets 
harp on the theme. Aischylos says simply ‘the clouds of Zeus® 
Pindar more suo mints fresh and ringing epithets for Zeus himself— 
orsinephés, ‘he that causeth the clouds to rise’, hypsinephés, ‘he of 
the towering clouds’, polynephélas, ‘the many-clouded’ ruler of the 
sky’, There is a would-be return to Homeric aiveté in the Birds of 
Aristophanes, when the Chorus of songsters chant: 


Then take us for Gods, as is proper and fit, 

And Muses Prophetic ye’ll have at your call 

Spring, winter, and summer, and autumn and all. 

And we won’t run away from your worship, and sit 

Up above in the clouds, very stately and grand, 

Like Zeus in his tempers: but always at hand 

Health and wealth we'll bestow, as the formula runs, 

ON YOURSELVES, AND YOUR SONS, AND THE SONS OF YOUR SONS*— 


or when Prometheus, much in awe of his Aeschylean persecutor, asks 
in a scared tone: 


What's Zeus about? 
Clearing the clouds off, or collecting them 10? 


Supra ii. 950 n. oO. 

2 JI. 15. 153 ἀμφὶ δέ μιν θυόεν νέφος ἐστεφάνωτο. 

3. 7]. τ4. 342 ff. 4 J]. 14. 350 f. (supra i. 154). 

® Aisch. suppl. 780 μέλας γενοίμαν καπνὸς νέφεσι γειτονῶν Διός. 

6 Pind. Mem. 5. 62 ff. ὁ δ᾽ εὖ φράσθη κατέϊνευσέν τέ οἱ ὀρσινεφὴς ἐξ οὐρανοῦ | Ζεὺς 
ἀθανάτων βασιλεύς. 

? Pind. Οἱ. 5. 30 f. σωτὴρ bywedes | Ζεῦ. ; 

§ Pind. Mem. 3. 16 £. οὐρανοῦ ποϊλυνεφέλᾳ κρέοντι θύγατερ. 

® Aristoph. av. 723 ff. trans. B. B. Rogers. Lines 726 ff. run κοὐκ ἀποδράντες | καθε- 
δούμεθ᾽ ἄνω σεμνυνόμενοι | παρὰ ταῖς νεφέλαις ὥσπερ XW Ζεύς. 

10. Aristoph. av. 1501 ἔ. τί γὰρ ὁ Ζεὺς ποιεῖ; | ἀπαιθριάζει τὰς νεφέλας ἢ ξυννέφει; 
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36 Zeus and the Clouds in Art 
Latin poets likewise associate the clouds with the sky-god—Statius 
for instance speaks of ‘cloudy Iupiter!’—and the notion passed into 
the common poetic stock. 
(δ) Zeus and the Clouds in Art. 
This canonical conception of the sky-god sitting among his clouds 


can be illustrated from early imperial art. A fine fresco from 
Herculaneum, now in the Museo Nazionale at Naples (pl. iv, fig. 8), 


shows a fair-haired® Zeus reclining amid the clouds. He wears an 
oak-wreath on his head, a reddish* Afmdtten round his left shoulder 
and both legs,and a sandal on his foot. His right hand grasps a double 
lotiform thunderbolt, his left a long sceptre. His face, backed by 
a whitish® aiméus, expresses serious thought, and a small winged 


1 Stat. Jed. 13. 640 0 qualis Hyperboreos whi nubilus institit anes (axe cod. F)| 
[uppiter ct prima tremefecit silera broma, | ete. 

3. Guida del Maus. Napoli p. 289 mo. rag, Helbig δαμάζει, Camp. Ὁ. 92 f. mt. 123s 
B. Quaranta in the Avo! Musee Sordenica Napoli 1834 x pl. 23 with teat pp. I—a 
E. Braun Perschoule der Auatimytiologiz Gotha 1854 p. io pl, τε (= my fir. 8}. Welcker 
Alt, Denkm, ww. τος f. (‘Japiter im Wolkenrevier"), Ὁ, Benndorf ‘Zeus umd Eros’ in the 
Rhein. Mus. 1864 xix. 442—449 with pl., Overbeck Gr. A'umrtmyth. Zeus p. 189 ff (9) 
Atlas pl. 1,43) Remach Ade. Mcimt. Gr, Kom. p, 9 no. 7, Herrmann Denke, αἰ, Malerei 
pl. 16 (= my pl. iv) Text p. 313. 


* This detail I owe to Miss P. B. Mudie Cooke (Mrs E. M, Wy Tillyard), who kindly 
inspected for me all the frescoes representing Zeus that are in the N ' 


Ἶ ΠῚ ΡΡΕΡΕ . aples collection. 
B. Quaranta doc. ei, “un pallio di color bianco livido,” but W. Helbig der. εἰ, "ἘΠῚ 
rothlicher Mantel." 


* A. W. Schulz in the Bull, d. Just. 1fig1 p. tog ‘col nimbo bianes," L. Stephani 
Niswbos ond δέρα ἐμένανε S1 Petersburg 1829 μετ (extr. from the M¢émorres def πραεῖς 


dies Setemcer oe Sf.-P¢ferséourg. vi Série. Sciences politic ; τῇ» ἴα 
ἘΣ : eo os ! ques, histolre, philolopie. be. 361 ff.) 
‘weiss, W. Helbig fx. of. ‘einen weicslichen Nimbus wm thaw Howpt i, 
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Eros appearing behind his right shoulder points downwards to some 
cause of interest, not improbably to Ganymedes or some other of 
the god’s numerous flames!, Above the pair stretches the arc of 
a rainbow, beyond which, half-hidden by the clonds, is perched an 
eagle looking towards its master. So much is certain. But further, 
a comparison of this fresco with ‘Apulian’ vase-paintings* or with 
the relief by Archelaos of Priene® raises a suspicion that here, as 
there, Zeus is really couched on a mountain-top, say the cloudy 
summit of Olympos. Be that as it may, the painter has managed 
to combine a variety of Hellenistic motifs—the recumbent Zeus‘, the 
prompting Eros’, the expectant eagle*—in a fairly consistent and 
effective whole, 

Somewhat similaris thedesign that adorned the central medallion 
in the barrel-ceiling of Room 60, the famous Volta Derata, of Nero's 
Golden House (fig. 9)?. Here against a circular held of blue is seen 


1, G, Welcker docs cif. p. toy held that Eros is directing attention to the aceptre of 
Zeus, Ὁ. Benndort for. cit. μὲ 444 that he is indicating the heart as the seat of the god's 
malady. EK. Hrann bit. “ie. had come nearer 10 the truth, when he assumecl that Eros κα 
painting downward ἧς [ὁ some human fair. 

3 Supra i. 1.) fig. οὗ, i. 128 f pl su. 

* Supra i. 191 fig. 98 pl. xiii. 

© With the works of art recorded in the two’ preceding notes cp. a numismatic type 
supra 1. 116 fig. Bs. See further Overbeck Gr, Awmstmyth. Zeus p. 161, supra i. 135 Ε: 

ν The history of the type is worth tracing. [ε several stages are enumerated and 
exemplified dafra Append. ᾧ. 

© Supra is 44 Frontispiece and pl. i, 35 pli, 49 pl. vi, #3 pl- siil and fig. 98, son. 1 
fig. φῦτ, 752 ἔμ. $52, iL 1 Γι figs, 4—f, 295 n. ὁ fg. 184 f., goon. τι fig. goa, 575 fig. 481 
£76 fig. 48q, 708 fig. 635, 707 figs. 639, 640, 754 5. 2 fig. 694. 7711 fg. 735. 795 Be. 791, 
855 fig. 798, 808 δ. 1 fig. 821, ga6 no fig. 846, 1118 m. 1 hig. 251, 1143 fig. G64, 1161 
fig. φῦ, 1230 hg. tory, 1392 tailpiece. Sometimes the eagle hovers (il. 705 fig- 643), 
or is perched an a cornu cepize (ii, 172g fig. 1023) oF grape-hunch (i. $96 fig. 457) oF tree 
(ii. 282 n. 2, pl. xix) or on the reins of a car (ii. afs n.o fig, 180] or in the pediment of 
a temple (ii. 285 0. ὁ fig. 186) or on a globe (ii. 95 fige 54,4, 5795.1 fig. 49! (?}) or holds 
a wreath {{ 42 fig. τα, 276 fig- πο5 [ἢ] fi. 232 n. ὁ fig. 160 (7), 754 0-2 fig. 69s), or ts 
duplicated to flank a throne (il, 754 7. 1 fig-693, cp. 1102 n. @ fig. 939), oF mounts guard 
over the reais ( Bet fy. 779), or appears in relief on an altar (i. 713 fg. 5:8). The 
same bird attends upon Sarapis (i. 188 fig. 137) and Iopiter Dodichenas (i. Gur f tgs. 420, 
491), and upon emperors who play the part of Zeus, εις Domitian (il. Sit π. 5 fg. 777}: 
Commodus (li 118s fig. 087), Geta (i 1185 f. fig. 989), Caracalla (It. 1186 fig. 959). 

See further K. Sit! Der Adler und dic Welthugel als Attribute des Zeus (Besonderer 
Abdruck aus dem vierzehnten Supplementbande der Jahrtnicher fiir classische Philolagie) 
Leipeig 1884 pp. 3-- 

7 P. 5. Bartoli—G. P. Belloni fe patture antiche del Sepolere a Ναινμ melia Fie 
Fiaminia Roma .680 p. 6 (' fa μὴ fogite εἰ rapprenemta fa festudine di una Camera 
divitata in rifartimenti di vari colori, wel cud πέστε ἔμ tna τα celeste sore digintc ie 
Nowe δὲ Gove, il quale sopra una aubbe, abbraccia ΙΗ σης con Amore che scocca verse di 
fd uno utrale. Evel incontre Pallade, « Mercurie col ware delf anbresia’), Ὁ. Tumbul 
A treatise an ancient paraiing London 1749 p- 176 pl. τὸ (‘/upiter om bis Eagle caressing 
Juno, probably, because Minerva is there; yet he was wont to receive bis Ds ae 
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Zeus seated on a cloud with a crimson Atmadtion wrapped about his 
lees. He turns to embrace the naked and rather effeminate form of 
Ganymedes], who wears turban-wise his Phrygian cap (?) and has 


Fig. ἢ. 


al wind-swept chiamys fluttering from his shoulder, The wreat ele, 
which has just arrived with the beauteous boy, is already nestling - 


Venus very kindly, according to Mirgil" (dem. 1, 254 0.)) from a drawing by Bartoli in 
the: Maasimi collection = my hg. 9, F. Weepre in the Jdtrh. οἱ dos, denied, arch. {π|]|. 
10:5 saat £70 col. pl. ὁ (ΑΓ ciner Wolke sieht man éous, von dem Adler getragen, 
stare drew pig Sa Ganymed?), vor ihm links die bewafinete Athena und 
Hermes mit einer Schale. Van oben schwebt ein Eros auf das Lichespaar eo"), Reimach 
ss tars fai sai aoe By (Jupiter, Ganyméde, Minerve, Mercure, Eros’). 

Sian Μ ΠΥ ΠΟΥΒΗΘΘΝ ce Fhe preceding note) are much leas probable, Juno would 
not have been represented! πὶ a naked woman, ol Venus could ai most claim a parental 
kiss. Besides, the cagle spells Ganymedes. 
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its wings still spread—beneath the left foot of Zeus, to serve him as 
a living footstool. Eros hovers near at hand with welcoming arms. 
Hermes in winged /étasos and loosely draped chlamys holds up, from 
a lower level of cloud, a pidé/e—possibly that from which Ganymedes 
had fed the eagle*, In the background to the left Athena, equipped 
with helmet, spear, and Gorgon-shield, turns her head to address 
another goddess imperfectly seen behind her. The painting no doubt 
has merits. The choice of subject suits its position of central impor- 
tance. The blue circle overhead suggests the sky and helps the 
spectator to realise that this is no mountain-top but the heaven above 
12. Hermes’ gesture secures ἀρ} πὲ. Detachment from earth is 
complete. Yet the composition in general is not very well adapted 
to fill the circular space. The fusion of three types—Zeus enthroned, 
Zeus on the eagle*, Ganymedes on the eagle—is decidedly awkward. 
Hermes’ action after all is a little meaningless. And the two 
goddesses, perhaps intended for those of the Capitoline triad, are 
obviously de trop. 

These weaknesses disappear in a third fresco, which again formed 
the ceiling-decoration in a room of the Golden House (pl. v)*. 
The circular design, according to a sketch of it made by that con- 
sistently careful draughtsman P. S. Bartoli, depicts Zeus seated on 
a cloudy throne with a Aimdtion wrapped about his legs, a thunder- 
bolt brandished in his right hand, and an eagle perched at his side. 
The medallion was surrounded by a triple row of gods and goddesses 
with, beyond them, a series of sportive Tritons. 

An engraved onyx in my collection (fig. 10)* represents the 
whole company of heaven as conceived in Roman imperial times. 


1 Infra Append. P. 2 Supra i. 115. 

8. Cp. the attitude of Ganymedes himself, not to mention the eagle and the dog, in the 
Vatican group after Leochares (supra ii. 281 n. 4). 

* Supra ii. τοῦ f. n. o figs. 59 —64, ii. 462 n. o. 

5. J. P. Bellorius et M. A. Causseus Picturae antiquae cryplarum RKomanarum, et 
sepulcri Nasonum Romae 1750 p. 89 Append. pl. 6 (‘Juppiter nubi insidet, proximé 
adstante Aquila, dextraque fulmen minax in hominum exitium torquere videtur : circum- 
stant triplici ordine Deorum, Dearumque imagines: quartumque ordinem implent 
Tritonum lusus’) = my pl. v, Reinach A¢ép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 9 no. 5. 

8 The stone, which is circular and plano-convex (here figured to a scale of #), possibly 
served as a pendant or ear-ring. On such purely ornamental pfa/lerae see E. Saglio in 
Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ἵν. 427. This one is from the Wyndham Cook and Sir 
Francis Cook collections. It does not appear in the privately printed Catalogue of the 
Wyndham Cook Collection, but was in the Sale of Humphry W. Cook (July 1925), who 
inherited from Sir Francis Cook. There is an impression of the same intaglio in the 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge, no. 472 in the Impressions of Engraved 
Gems (Ancient and Modern) got together by John Wilson (1790—1876). It is described 
in the MS. Catalogue as ‘Jupiter between Juno & Minerva to witness a Chariot Race’! 
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The convex circular field is admirably suggestive of a cosmic scene. 
Above a thick stratum of cloud sit the Capitoline three. Iupiter in 
the centre, with a Azmdtion draped round his knees and over his left 
shoulder, has a small twisted thunderbolt in his right hand? and 
a long sceptre in his left. At his right side Minerva, in chitén, 


Fig. 13. 


Fig. 14. 
himdtion, and helmet, holds a short sceptre in one hand and raises 
the other as if she grasped a spear*, At his 


' The thunderbolt, though present in the 
minimised and liable to confusion with the lines 

* Cp. ¢.g. a terra-cotta lamp of s. iii. a.p., 
seated and puts a spear in the raised right han 
p- 167 no. 1110 fig. 234). The motif is normal 
Minerva (¢.g. supra i. 44 fig. 13, 45 fig. 14). The 
imply that the pose was modified into a gesture 
Gebarden der Griechen und Ré 


left side is Iuno, in 


position indicated supra ii. 754 ff., is 
of the arm and hand. 

which figures the Capitoline deities all 
d of Minerva (Brit. Mus. Cat. Lamps 
in the Standing type of the Capitoline 
omission of the spear on the onyx may 


ian! of entreaty or the like (C. Sittl Die 
mer Leipzig 1890 pp. 51, 188 ff.). i 
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chitin, himdtion, and veil. She too holds a short sceptre in one hand 
and with the other extends a fatera towards lupiter. The triad is 
flanked by a pair of nude beardless wind-gods blowing conch-shells* 
as they emerge from the cloudy band. Beneath the clouds Sol in 
a guadriga pursues Luna in a diga: he is distinguished by his 
chlamys and radiate crown, she by her arched drapery and crescent. 
Lowest of all reclines Oceanus portrayed as an elderly river-god 
with water flowing from his urn®. The Capitoline group as here 
represented resembles so closely—even to the modified gesture of 
Minerva’s hand—the same group as it appears on bronze medallions 
of Antoninus Pius (fig. 11)? and of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus (fig. 12)* that we may fairly attribute the intaglio to a period 
not much later than the middle of the second century A.D. Similar 
in age and motif are two, if not three,gems in our national collection ®. 
Ultimately the deities, seated or standing, are accompanied by their 
favourite birds—graphic labelling of the usual sort (figs. 13, 14).° 
It is interesting to observe that the whole subject was used with 
happy effect in the decoration of a terra-cotta lamp, now at Berlin 
(fig. 15)?, which—to judge from its heart-shaped nozzle—can be 
referred to the third century A.D.° 


1 F, Piper Mythologie und Symbolik der christlichen Kunst Weimar 1851 i. 1. 437, 
H. Steinmetz in the Jahré. d. hats. deutsch. arch. [nst. 1910 ΧΧΥ. 37 ff. 

2 P, Weizsacker in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 817 f. fig. 1, O. Navarre in Daremberg— 
Saglio Dict, Ant. iv. 144. 

ἃ Froéhner M/éd. emp. rom. p. 49 fig. (Paris) = Cohen Monn. emp. rom. ii. 380 f. no. 
1134 fig. (= my fig. 11) (Paris) (Minerva ‘porte la main droite a sa téte’) = E. Aust in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 758 fig., Gnecchi Medag/. Kom. ii. 16 no. 66 pl. 50, 5 a bronze 
medallion of Antoninus Pius (140—143 A.D.) with odv. legend ANTONINVS AVG PIVS PP 
TR P cos 111 (Milan). 

4 Cohen Monn. emp. rom.* iii. 130 no. 5 (‘ Autrefois M. Carpentier’) (Minerva ‘porte 
la main droite ἃ sa téte’)= Gnecchi Medagi. Rom. ii. 43 no. 6 pl. 71, 6 (= my fig. 12) 
a medallion, in two bronzes, of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus (161—165 A.D.) with 
obv. legend IMP ANTONINVS AVG COS 1i[1] IMP VERVS COs 11 (Berlin). 

5. (1) a sapphirine chalcedony (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems® p. 143 no. 1257 pl. 18, 
Furtwingler Ant. Gemmen i pl. 44, 48, ii. 215, H. B. Walters Art of the Romans London 
1911 pl. 48, 21). (2) asard (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems* p. 143 no. 1258 pl. 18). (3) 8 frag- 
mentary sard, mus the upper part of Minerva (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems p. 143 πο. 12 50). 

6 Nos. 7228 and 8880 in the Wilson Collection of Gem-impressions (supra p. 39 0. 6). 
Scale #. 

7 In the Berlin Museum terra cotta no. 871 figured by L. Beger 77 hesauri Regtt et 
Electoralis Brandenburgici vol. iii (Coloniz Marchice s.a.) Ρ. 439 f fig. H, Pp. 5. 
Bartoli—G. P. Bellori Le antiche lucerne sepolcrali figurate Roma 1704 Pt. ii. p. 4 f. pl. 9 
(= my fig. 15), H. Moses A Collection of Vases... London 1814 pl. 81 (after Bartoli), cp- 
O. Jahn Archdologische Beitrage Berlin 1847 p- 83, Ε. Piper of. cit. i. 2. 435- 

§ J. Fink in the Sitsungsber. d. kais. bayr. Akad. ad. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1900 
p- 685 ff. ‘Formen und Stempel rémischer Thonlampen’ (Class iv), Brit. τς. Cat. 
Lamps pp. xxv, 167 ff. 
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7 
In Greece and Italy the belief that the gods were enthroned above 
the cloud-belt goes back, through a long line of literary tradition, to 
Homer and the Homeric Olympos!. Further east even earthly 
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Fig. 15. 


monarchs laid claim to a like exaltation. Thus Kushana kings of 
the Kabul valley, during the first two centuries of our era issued 
numerous gold coins on which their supramundane position Sak duly 
indicated. V’ima Kadphises, son of Kujila Kadphises and conqueror 


' Supra i. τοι f. pl. ix, 1 and 2. 
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of northern India, whose reign ended in 78 A.D.1, appears either half- 
emergent from a pile of clouds (fig. 16)? or sitting cross-legged 
upon them as on comfortable cushions (fig. 17)%. Kanishka, his 
successor from 78 A.D. onwards’, raises his head proudly above a 
thick mass of clouds (fig. 18). Huvishka, who probably followed 
Kanishka on the throne c. 111—129 4.0.5, repeats the types of V’ima 
Kadphises and either emerges half his height above the clouds 
(figs. 19, 20)? or sits cross-legged on the top of them (fig. 21)°. 

Finally, in mediaeval times, the cloud-stratum was stylised into 
the nebuly of ecclesiastical® and heraldic™ art. 


Fig. 19. Fig. 20. Fig. 21. 


1 Ὲ, J. Rapson in 7he Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 581 ff., cp- 
L. D. Barnett Antiquities of India London 1913 p- 43- V- Δ. Smith 7h#e Zarly History 
of India* rev. by S. M- Edwardes Oxford 1924 p- 271 makes Kadphises ii reign ¢. 73— 
¢. 110 A.D. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 124f. pl. 25; 8 and 9 (=my 
fig. 16), L. Ὁ. Barnett of. cit, p. 213f. pl. §, 1. 

3 Brit, Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 124 pl- 25) 7 (=my fig. 17), 
C. J. Brown The Coins of India Calcutta 1922 Ρ. 35 Pl. 4» 3 (‘the king seated cross-legged 
on a couch’). 

4 E. J. Rapson Joc. cit. V- ἃ. Smith of. cit.* pp. 274, 286 makes Kanishka succeed 
Kadphises ii and reign ¢. 120—¢- 160 A.D. L. D. Barnett of. ctf. p- 42 had placed 
Kanishka’s reign 58—c. 34 B-C. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 132 pl. 26, 16 (=my fig. 18) 
and 17. 

© Supra ii. 791 π. 2- V. A. Smith of. cit.* p. 286 ff. dates Huvishka’s reign ¢. 160— 
c. 182 A.D. L. Ὁ. Barnett of. ett. p- 42 had placed it ¢. 25 B.C.—¢- 2 A-D- 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 136 ff. pl. 27, 9 (=my fig. 19); 
11, 16, pl. 28, 9, V- A. Smith of. εἰ. p. 76 coin-pl. figs. 4, 5- Fig. 20 is from a specimen 
in my collection. 

® Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p- 145 pl. 28, 10 (=my fig- 21). 

¥ Supra ii. 137 n. ὁ pl. vill. 

10 ©. Barron in Zhe Encyclopedia Britannica“ Cambridge 1910 xiii. 317, A. C. Fox- 
Davies A complete Guide to Heraldry London 1925 ΡΡ' 79 f., orf. fig. 47, Gr Hs 94 
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(c) Nephelokokkygia’. 


It remains to consider in greater detail the most famous con- 
ception of Cloud-land bequeathed to us by classical antiquity, the 
Nephelokokkygia of Aristophanes’ Arras. That remarkable drama 
raises many problems, some of which we must attempt to solve. 
Why did the poet choose Birds for his theme? Why lay such stress 
on the Hoopoe, the Woodpecker, the Cuckoo? Who is Pisthetairos? 
Who is Basileia? And what light does the whole fantasia throw on 
the relation between Zeus and the Clouds? I begin by passing in 
review the relevant incidents of the play, 

Two typical Athenians, Pisthetairos and Euelpides, tired of 
Athens and its perpetual lawsuits, set out, under the guidance of a 
crow and a jackdaw, to scek the hoopoe Tereus. They would learn 
from him, since he too had been a man and suffered like troubles, 
where they may find peaceful quarters— 

Fleecy as a rug and soft to lie upon, 

They want something more comfortable than their own Rock Town, 
but scout his suggestions of the Red Sea in the east, Lepreos down 
south, Opous up north, Euelpides thinks there is much to be said 
for staying where they are, with the Birds. And Pisthetairos is 
struck by a grand idea. If Tereus and the Birds would but hearken 
to him, they might take possession of the Clouds—why not?—and 
transform the very pé/os into a pé/is. This would enable them to 
starve out the pods, who could receive no savoury Sacrificial smoke 
without first paying tribute to them! Hereu pon Tereus and his mate, 
Prokne the nightingale, summon an assembly of the Birds, a sus- 
picious and hostile crowd® 

To allay their fears, Pisthetairos in a persuasive speech develops 
his scheme*. He tells them that the Birds were formerly lords of 
creation, being of older lineage than Kronos. the Titans, or Earth 
herself—witness Aesop's fable of the Lark which, before earth existed, 
had to bury her father in her own head® Clearly then the Birds-are 


᾿ The first draft of this section uppeared us ‘ Vgphelohobdypta" in Elssmys mal Studies 
presented te William Ridgeway Cambridge 1913 pp. 213—a9) with pl. Tt is here re- 
published with considernble tlierations and additions. ᾿ 

= Anstoph. av. rar f. es as 

* fd. ἐδ. 481t—sa8, ἐν 

"ΤῊ fable, which is οἵ a type still common in the Balkans (cp, M. Gaster Mumamian 
Hird and Beast Sterses London 1915 p. 236. no, 78 ‘Why has the lark a tuft?", Ὁ. 3388 
mo. 79 ‘Why is the tuft of the lurk dishevelied?"), is not found in any ancient collection 
of Meopikxa. Ἐν de Furix (Lipsine s810) fad, 415 and C, Halen (Wipsiag 1860). fad. 411 
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more ancient than the gods, and Zeus ought to relinquish his sceptre 
to the Woodpecker’. Again, the Birds are the rightful rulers of 
mankind. The Cock with his upright tiara was once king of Persia, 
and still summons men to their labours". The Kite lorded it over 


merely paraphrase or transcribe Aristophanes. Galen we cimplicinm meedicamtentorue 
feoperamentix εἰ facultatibus αἰ. 37 (xii. g60f, Kuhn) likewise cites Aristophanes and 
rightly cp. the ἐπιτυρβίδιαι κορυδαλλίδες of Theokr. 7. 43 (sec ©. Crusius on Babr. 73. τὸ 
copula\hin οὖν τάφοι! παίζων). Ail. de mat. an. 16. ἃ (copied by the paroemiographers 
Apostol. 7. 74, Arsen. οὐ, p. 739 Wale cm. Groves Ἴνδοῦ στοργή) thinks that the Greeks 
vot their story of the Lark from one told by the Brachmanes about the Hoopoe, a bird 
hich the Indians deem the right petfor royalty. The story is as follows. A certain Indias 
king had a son, whose [two 3] elder brothers grew up lawless and violent. They scorned 
theiy brother as too young and scoffed at their father and mother as too old. So the 
parents took their youngest boy and fled. ‘Their journey was too much for them and they 
‘Ned. But the bay, far from despising them, split his own head with a sword and buried 
them in it. ‘The Sun, who secs all, amazed at this remarkable instance of filial plety, 
turned the boy into a beautiful and long-lived bird. On his head is ἃ crest, which keeps 


was a boy and treated his parents thus. A. Hausrath in Faulyp—Wissowa Αραδ ἔπε, vi. 
1727. 1730f. makes it probable that the simple Greek tale ix not actually derived from 
the more rhetorical Indian tale. Nevertheless the two are so similar that they cannot he 
regarded as wholly unrelated, There ‘s of course a superhcial resemblance between ihe 
crested lark (eg. R. Lydekker Tite Aaya! Matwral AHitery London 1894—96 ill. 470 f, 
with fig. on p. 418) and the hoopoe (id. ἐδ. 1898 iv. 57 Hf with col. pl), and it is reasan- 
able to suppose that Greeks and Indians, distant cousins by race, elaborated analogous 
stories to account for parallel features, But D'Arcy W, Thompson 4 Glossary of Greet 
Birds Oxford 1893 p. 97 is in danger of going too far when he suys: “The κορυδόξ ond 
fray (both crested birds} are frequently confused : the very word Al/audi is possibly an 
Eastern word for the Hoopes, Arab. al ἀλλα." This etymology, first found in, or rather 
implied by, the Pancectarius Arabicus Matthael Sylvatici (an Arab commentator Ὁ the 
Pendectac of Matthacus Sylvaticus, physician of Salerno, published at Naples in 1474) 
quoted by 3. Bochart Jicresoicen rec, E- F. C. Rosenmiller Lipsime p7g6 iti. 115, i 
nowadays commonly rejected in favour of a Celtic origin (Plin. mat. Aut, tt. 111 Gallico 
vocabulo, Suet. fed. 24 vocabulo,..Gallico, Marcell. a medicameniis 28. $0 ps 799, 1 
Helmreich Gallice): sec L. Diefenbach Origners urvpacar Frankfurt am Main reir 
pp ang—aa2, C. W. Glick in the fatrh. f- class. Parfol, 1866 sai. 1608, A. Holder 
Alteccttiocher Sprachschats Leipaig 1896 i. 75 £, Walde Lat. cfym. Wirterd.* Ὁ. 23- 

1 Supra ti, 6g7 ἡ. ἃ. May we infer that the woodpecker, like the wren (first in 
Arigoph. ar. g6g βασιλείτ ἐστ᾽ ὀρχίλον Gprit, cp. [18 later names βασιλίσκον (Aisop. ἀρ. 
Plowt. peace. gerenad. reipubl, 12, ali?.), riparros (Aristot. Ads. am, 8. 3. 397 ly 23), 
regaiielus (Suet. ful. 81 regaliolam with ef. regaviolum, on which see De Vit Las, Lex. 
no, ‘regaliolus’), regular (care. de philomel. 43 in Poet. Lat. min. v. 366 Bochrens}, 
*kinglet’ (C. Swainson Tae Folk Lore and Provincial Names of firitiz Aird London 
1886 p. 35}} and sundry other birds (Phn. ar. Ast, τὸ. 203 dissident...aquila ct 
trochilus, si credimus, quonmam rex appellatar aviem, ¢p. 5. go parva avis, quae trochibas 
ihi vocatur, rex avium in Italia, with the remarke of D'Arey W. Thompson A Glesary 
af Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p- 171 £), was ropularly held to be a king? Keleos the Green 
Woodpecker (engra i. 226) was one of the ' kings’ at Eleusis (swprw 1, 211). 

3 ἘΠ Baethgen De ΤῈ a rigmifcatione gaslt ἐπ religiontbor af arirous Gragerum ¢f 
Romanoruen Gottingae 1887 pp. 6, 8, 11 (somewhat slight). The best account of the cock 
in Persian religion is still that of BK. Schwenck Jie Afytholngte der Perser Frankfurt am 
Main 1830 pp. 304—g07- See also F. Orth in Pauly—Wissowa Meal-Ene. will, 2521 ff. 
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Hellas: Hellenes grovel yet at the sight of him’. The Cuckoo was 
sovereign of Egypt and Phoinike, and his cry sent the circumcised 
to reap their plains: young stalwarts still follow their example*. 
Tragedy-kings bear a bird-tipped sceptre*. Zeus himself has an 
eagle on his head, Athena an owl, Apollon a hawk*. No wonder 
men swear ‘by the Goose®.’ 


1 The kite was in general a bird of ill omen (L. Hopf 7hierorakel und Orakelthiere in 
alter und neuer Zett Stuttgart 1888 p. 94 f. (“Weihen’)), whose advent shortly before the 
vernal equinox (Gemin. calendarium: Pisces p. 228, 1 f. Manitius ἐν δὲ τῇ τί (March 9) 
Εὐδόξῳ χειμαίνει - καὶ ἰκτῖνος φαίνεται, 6 f. ἐν δὲ τῇ KB (March 14) Εὐκτήμονι ἱκτῖνος φαίνεται" 
ὀρνιθίαι πνέουσι μέχρις ἰσημερίας, το f. ἐν δὲ τῇ ἃ (March 22) Καλλίππῳ τῶν ᾿Ιχϑύων ὁ νότιος 
ἐπιτέλλων λήγει" ἰκτῖνος φαίνεται" βορέας πνεῖ with the observations of D'Arcy W. Thompson 
A Glossary of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 68f. Cp. Aristoph. av. 713f.) might well be 
greeted by the superstitious with grovelling prostration (schol. Aristoph. av. s01 mpoxv- 
λινδεῖσθαι" ἕαρος ἀρχομένου (ἐρχομένου cod. R.) ἕκτινος φαίνεται els τὴν Ἑλλάδα. ἐφ᾽ ᾧ 
ἡδόμενοι κυλίνδονται (ὡς ἐπὶ γόνυ. παίξας οὖν ὡς βασιλεῖ φησι τὸ κυλινδεῖσϑαι). ἴδιον yap 
βασιλέως τὸ γονυπετεῖσθαι ὑπὸ ἀνθρώπων. ἄλλως, (τοὺς ἀνθρώπους δηλονότι. τὸ διὰ μεταβολὴν 
δὲ καιροῦ γινόμενον εἰς βασιλικὴν ἐπέτρεψε τιμήν.) οἱ γὰρ ἵκτινοι τὸ παλαιὸν fap ἐσήμαινον. 
οἱ πένητες οὖν ἀπαλλαγέντες τοῦ χειμῶνος ἐκυλινδοῦντο καὶ προσεκύνουν αὐτούς. Souid. 5.7. 
ἵκτινος merely copied this scholion, prefixing the words καὶ παροιμία" προκυλινδεῖσθαι 
ἱκτίνοις. No such saying, however, appears in the paroemiographers). There is no doubt 
that Aristophanes has here preserved for us a genuine scrap of ancient folk-custom. 
W. Mannhardt Wald- und Feldkulte® Berlin 1904 i. 483 adduces an interesting parallel: 
“Beim ersten Kukuksruf walzt sich der Meininger, hessische, westfilische Bauer ein 
paarmal auf der Erde, um das Jahr hindurch frei von Rtickenschmerzen zu bleiben®. (5 Zs. 
f. Ὁ. A. 111, 362, 13. X11, 400. Zs. f. D. Myth. rv, 447- Kuhn, Westfiil. Sag. 11, 74, 221-) 
Gradeso warf sich im alten Griechenland riicklings {ὕπτιος) nieder und walzte sich auf dem 
Boden, wer zum erstenmale im F rihling eines Weihen ({krwos) ansichtig ward®. 
(°Aristophan. av. 498ff. c. schol.)’ See further Seemann in the Handwirterbuch des 
deutschen Abergiaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1933 v. 713, 721 n. 170. 

ἡ We have no reason to think that Egyptians and Phoenicians were specially devoted 

ᾧ to the Cuckoo. But it is likely enough that they regarded his cry in the spring-time as a 
signal for returning to work in the fields (cp. J. Hardy ‘Popular History of the Cuckoo’ 
in The Folh-Lore Record 1879 ii. 36 ff.). Aristophanes uses words with a double meaning : 
κόκκυ suggests at once ‘cuckoo’ and ‘cuckold’ (W. Mannhardt ‘Der Kukuk’ in the 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde 1855 iii. 246 ff. ‘Vor allem stand der 


.}; Ψψωλοί means both circumcisi and verpi; 
hol. Aristoph. av. s07 ἄλλως. τὸ αἰδοῖον, 
cp. λειμών, κῆπος, Hortus, and the like). 


1923 Pp. 22, 72 ff. figs. 103106) or the terra-cotta goddess with a dove on her head from 
the small shrine of ‘Late Minoan iii’ date on the same site (supra ii. 536 fig. 406 ε). We 
need not suppose that such archaic forms had survived into classical Greece. If a bird on 
the head was modified into a bird on the helmet, that would lend point enough to 
Aristophanes’ lines. And of this usage we have some few traces. There was a chrysele- 
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(J. BrunSmid ‘Monuments du Musée d’Agram’ in the Viestnié 1914 [Vjesnit Ν. 5. xiii 
1913/1914} p- 212 cited by Reinach Αἰ. Stat. ν- 120 no. 9). A third, in the Bammeville 
collection, repeats the motif (W. Frohner Collection de feu M. Joly de Bammeville Paris 
1893 pl. 19=Reinach Rép. Stat. ii. 278 no. 9). 

5Ὲ. yon Lasaulx Der Eid bei den Griechen Wiirzburg 1844 Ρ. 27 f and R. Hirzel Der 
Eid Leipzig 1902 pp- 96 Ὁ. 2, 100 B 3 collect most of the passages that bear on this 
curious practice. From them we learn (a) that Rhadamanthys would not suffer his 
subjects to take an oath by the gods, but bade them swear by goose, dog, ram, εἴς.» and 
(4) that Sokrates conformed to the same usage, swearing by dog, plane-tree, etc. Cp- 
Plat. afol. 21 &, Gorg. 466 Ὁ, Phaedr. 218 B, rép- 399 Ἐν Phaed. 98 E νὴ τὸν κύνα, Gorg. 
461 μὰ τὸν κύνα, Gorg- 482 8 μὰ τὸν κύνα τὸν Αἰγυπτίων θεόν, Phaedr. 236 Ὁ--- ὄμνυμι... 
τὴν πλάτανον ταυτηνί. 

Sosikrates (on whom see Laqueur in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii A. 1160—1165) 
Kpnrixd frag. 5. (frag: hist. Gr. iv. 501 Miller) af. schol. Aristoph. av. 521 Λάμπων 
δ᾽ ὄμνυσι: (τῶν εἰκῆ δαιμόνων. ὅτι (F. Dubner cj. οὐ) πρῶτοι ol Swxparixol ἐπετήδευσαν 
οὕτως ὀμνύναι. Σωσικράτης (so J. Meursius and L, Kitster for Σωκράτη) γὰρ ἐν τῷ β΄ (so 
W. Dindorf for «8’) τῶν Κρητικῶν οὕτως φησὶ "Ῥαδάμανθυς δὲ δοκεῖ διαδεξάμενος τὴν 
βασίλειαν δικαιότατος γεγενῆσθαι πάντων ἀνθρώπων. λέγεται δὲ αὐτὸν πρῶτον οὐδένα ἐᾶν 
ὅρκους ποιεῖσϑαι κατὰ τῶν θεῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὀμνύναι κελεῦσαι χῆνα καὶ κύνα καὶ κριὸν καὶ τὰ 
ὅμοια (goose, dog, ram). This is abridged by Souid. “Ὁ. Λάμπων ὄμνυσι τὸν χῆν᾽, 
ὅταν ἐξαπατᾷ τινα (goose, dog, ram) and s.v. χῆνα ὀμνύναι (goose, ram). 

Schol. Plat. afo/. 21 E νὴ Tov κύνα " Ῥαδαμάνθυος ὅρκος οὗτος ὁ κατὰ κυνὸς ἢ χηνὸς 
ἢ κριοῦ ἥ τινος ἄλλου τοιούτου" “" οἷς ἦν μέγιστος ὄρκος ἅπαντι λόγῳ κύων, | ἔπειτα χήν" 
θεοὺς δ᾽ ἐσίγων," Κρατῖνος Χείρωσι ( frag. 11 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 155 f. Meineke, who with 
T. Gaisford would divide the lines λόγῳ | κύων, not κύων, | ἔπειτα)). κατὰ τούτων δὲ 
νόμος ὀμνύναι, ἵνα μὴ κατὰ θεῶν οἱ ὅρκοι γίγνωνται. τοιοῦτοι δὲ καὶ οἱ Σωκράτους ὅρκοι 
(dog, goose, ram). This is copied by the schol. V.G. Loukian. vit. auct. 16 (dog, 
goose, plane, ram), Phot. /ex. 5.0. “Ῥαδαμάνθυος ὅρκος (ZOOSE, dog, plane, ram), 
Souid. σ᾿. ᾿Ραδαμάνθυος ὅρκος (ZOOSE, dog, plane, ram), Apostol. 15. 17 (goose, dog, 
plane, ram), Arsen. p- 423 f- Walz (goose, dog, plane, ram), and in part by Zenob. 
5. 81 (goose, dog), Hesych. 5.v- Ῥαδαμάνθυος ὅρκος (ZOOSE, dog) and s.v. χῆνα ὀμνύειν 
(goose), Makar. 7. 49 (ram, Swan, vegetables), cp- Append. prov. 5. 91 Εὐριπίδειος 
ὅρκος" ἴσως ὁ κατὰ κυνὸς ἢ χηνός (where E. L. von Leutsch notes: * Euripides Socraticus 
hoc imitatus est’) (dog, goose). 

Further allusions in Loukian. v#¢. auct. 16 =Q. καὶ μὴν ὀμνύω γέ σοι τὸν κύνα καὶ τὴν 
πλάτανον οὕτω ταῦτ᾽ ἔχειν. QNHTH2. Ἡράκλεις τῆς ἀτοπίας τῶν θεῶν. ΣΏ. τί σὺ λέγεις ; 
οὐ δοκεῖ σοι ὁ κύων εἶναι θεός; οὐχ ὁρᾷς τὸν ΓΑνουβιν ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ ὅσος; καὶ τὸν ἐν οὐρανῷ 
Σείριον καὶ τὸν παρὰ τοῖς κάτω Κέρβερον; (dog, plane), /carom. 9 οἱ δὲ κατὰ κυνῶν Kal 


. χηνῶν καὶ πλατάνων ἑπώμνυντο (dog, goose, plane), Theophil. ad Autol. 3. 2 P+ 15? 


Humphry τί ὠφέλησεν... .-Σωκράτην τὸ ὀμνύειν τὸν κύνα καὶ τὸν χῆνα καὶ τὴν πλάτανον καὶ 
τὸν κεραυνωθέντα ᾿Ασκληπιὸν καὶ τὰ δαιμόνια ἃ ἐπεκαλεῖτο; (dog, goose, plane), Tert. 
apol. 14 taceo de philosophis, Socrate contentus, qui in contumeliam deorum quercum et 
hircum et canem deierabat (oak, goat, dog)=<ad nat, 1. τὸ taceo de philosophis, quos--- 
nonnullus etiam afflatus veritatis adversus deos erigit : denique et Socrates in contumeliam 
eorum quercum et canem et hircum iurat (oak, dog, goat), Athen. 370 A—C (Nik. /rag- 
11 a description of the κράμβη) “iw μάντιν λαχάνοισι παλαιόγονοι ἐνέπουσιν." μήποτε δὲ 
ὁ Νίκανδρος μάντιν κέκληκε τὴν κράμβην, ἱερὰν οὖσαν, ἐπεὶ καὶ παρ᾽ Ἱππώνακτι ἐν τοῖς 
ἰάμβοις (frag. 31 Bergk*, 4° Diehl) ἐστί τι λεγόμενον τοιοῦτον "ὁ δ᾽ ἐξολισθὼν ἱκέτευε τὴν 
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ἢ i] : 

κρᾶμβην | τὴν ἑπτά φυλλον, ᾧ ϑύεσκε Ταρδώμη | Θαργηλίοισιν (T. Bergk prints ἣν δύεμκε 
Παρ ιόρῃ from his own cj. and Ταργηλίαισιν from that of Ἐ, W, Schneidewin) ἔγχυτον πρὸ 
Φαρμακοῦ (so Schneidewin for φαρμάκου). " καὶ ᾿Αράνιοι δέ φησι ἔταχ. 4 Bergk', ἃ Dich!) 
“gol σὲ πολλὲν ἀνθρώπων | ἐγὼ φελέω μάλιστα, ral μὰ τὴν κράμδην." καὶ Τηλεκλείδηι 
Πρυτάνεσι (fray. 4 (Frag. com, Gr. fi. a68 Meineke)) “vai μὰ τὰτ κράμβαι" ἔφη. καὶ 

᾿Ἐτίχαρμον ἐν Γᾷ καὶ Θαλιῤεσᾳ (fray. τὰ Kaibel) * pal μὰ τὰν κράρμβαν." Εὔπολιι Βάπταις 
(frag. 13 (Frag. com. Gr. ἢ, 451 Meineke) af. Priscian. ule mete, ‘Jor, a3 (iL yoy, 28, 
Herte)) “vel μὰ τὴν κράμϑην,." ἐδόκει δὲ Ἰωνικὸν εἶναι ὁ ὅρκοι. καὶ οὐ παράδοξον εἰ κατὰ 
τῆι κράμβη τινὲγ ὥμνυοσν, ὁπότε καὶ ήνων ὁ Κιτιεὺς ὁ τῆς Erode κτίστωρ (apaphthegm, 
43 Pearson, οἷν rita fasti. 39 0 VOR AMIN) μιμούμενον τῶν κατὰ τῆι κυνὸς ἄρκον Ξωκράτωυ 
καὶ αὐτὸς ὥμννε τὴν κάππαριν, ὧν Ἔμπεῥη (so Kaibel and J. von Arnim, alter C. Miller, 
for “Epwodos cod.) φησιν» ἐν ᾿Απομνημονεύμασιν (frag. dest. Gr. iv, 4o3 f. Muller) (cabbage ; 

Of; Caper), Diog. Laert. 7. 32 duro δὲ (57. Zenon), φασί, καὶ κἀππεριν, καθάπερ 
Σωκράτηι τὸν κύραᾳ (dog: caper), Philostr. », Apel, ὃ, τῷ p. τὰν Kayser wpdt ταῦτει 
ὁ Θαγαεσίωρ, "ἐγένετό riz,” ἔφη, "Σωκράτην ᾿Αθηναῖοι dviqror, ὥσπερ fuscia, γέρων, δὲ τὸν 
αὖναι καὶ τὸν χῆνα καὶ τὴν πλάτανον ϑέοίε re ἡγεῖτο καὶ dure.” “ode ἀγόητοι, " εἶπεν 
(sc. Apollonios), " ἀλλὰ @efor καὶ ἀτεχνῶς copii, Gury γὰρ ταῦτα οὐχ ue δεούν, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα μὴ 
ϑερὺγ daria” (dog, goose, plane), Porph. εἷς αὐχί. 8. 16 Ξωκράτης δὲ καὶ Jurver 


εὐυρκίαν ἐπιεδεικν όμενοι πρὸς λάχανα ὀμνύουσι, μὰ ra λάχανα καὶ μὰ τὰ καλὰ Méyorret and 
0, μὰ τὰ λάχανα" onmeior rofre περὶ Speoys 6 καὶ site friywpidin. πολλαὶ yap πρὺϊς 
λάχανα dartowrw, εὐορκίαν ἐπιδεικνύμεμοι. ἐ πκιχιρμιάζει δ᾽ εἰσέτι καὶ τοῖς ἐλλαγίμοιν 
᾿Αρμενιακοῖε τὸ μὰ τὰ καλά], ὅτι δὲ καὶ Ὑυναῖκεν durver ἐπὶ υΐνῳ Bévapyos παίζων δηλοῖ ἐν 
τῷ "ὅρκον δ᾽ ἐγὼ URC «it olor ράψω" (fee. +paide: Nenarch, πένταθλον τας. 3 
(frag. com. Gr. ii. 620 f. Meineke) ap. Athen. 441 Εἰ cp. Hellad, af. Phot. day, p. $300 
5 ff. Bekker, Pheynich, graye. spd. p, ἢ, 16 ff. L. de Borries) (goose, dog, ram; 
goose; cabbage; vegetables; wine?), (ὦ. Ménage in his note on Diog, Laert. ἃ. 40 
ends a similar string of extracts with a Aow mol: “Cum unter frequenter εἰ (sr. Socrati) 
κὸν adversarctur, dissidiumaue sit feles inter εἰ canes, Italus quidam, cuius excidit mihi 
nomen, Aanthippen per felem jurare ΠΣ ΕΠ Ὁ ΤΊ δ 

Rot we have yet to determine the origin and significance of the oath by goote, dog, 
ram, etc. NO One nowadays ts likely to share the view of Tertullian and Lactanting (fore. . 
cif.) that Sokrates was deliberately making a mock of the gods by his appeal to some 
lrampery substitute. Nor, on the other hand, shall we rest satiafied with the contention of 
L. Preller (Pretler—Plew Gr. Apes. ii, 130. 4) that the said substitutes were originally 
sacred trees and animala, The Planonie Sokmtes, to be sure, says μὰ the κύνα τὰν 
Αἰγυπτίων θεὸν (Plat. Georg, 482 π). Hut then the Platonic Phaidros can retort ᾧ Eduparer, 
ῥᾳδίων εὖ Αἰγιυπτίον! καὶ ἁποῦα ποὺϊ ἂν dithon Αόγονε ποιεῖν (Flat. Phaedr. χγ5 )., The 
Luocianic Sokraies, who identifies the ‘dog’ with Anoubhis or Seirios or Kerberos 
(Loukian, ev. awer. 16), would pregamably have interpreted the ‘ram’ as Ammon, 
A mdafiy like Lampon might swear by the "poose’ ny αὶ mantic bird (schol, Aristoph, ar. 
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. 
831 ὁ δὲ Λάμπων θύτης ἦν καὶ χρησμολόγος καὶ μάντι"... ὥμνυε δὲ κατὰ τοῦ χηνῶν! Os 
μαρτικοῦ ὀρνέου). And alittle mythological ingenuity could doubtless discover some spark of 
sanctity in the “plane-tree," the ‘cabbage,’ the ‘poppy’ (Souid. ἐν μὰ μήκωνος χλϑην' 
“rel ναὶ μὰ μήκωναι χλόην" and sor. καὶ val μὰ μήκωνοι χλόην" Speer ἐπὶ yAcvewrnss), anil 
what not? All the same, there was sound sense in the ἀν έμεν of Apollonios that Sokrates 
swore by these things οὐχ ὧς δεούς, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα μὴ Goods ὀμνύοι (Philostr, ἀν, off). Finally, 
we shall pot subectibe to the well-meant bat unconvincing claim of St Augustine, that 
Sokrates’ attribution of divinity to natural objects waa an expedient intended to deter 
rch from the worhip of artifical objects and to direct their thoughts toward the one 
true God (Agog, δ pera retietone 9 (i. 1207 Ὁ Mf δὰ Bened.) credo, intelligebat qualia- 
cUmgie opera noturac, quac administrante divina providentia gignerentar, multo quam 
hominum et quorumlibet opificum esse meliora, et ideo divinis honoribus digniora, quam 
ca quae in temps colebantur. non quod vere πρὶν εἰ canis essent colenda sapientibus, 
sed ut hoc modo intelligerent qui possent, tanta superstitione demersos esse homines, ut 
etiergentibus hic exset tam turpis demonstrandus gradus,ad quem venire si puderet, viderent 
qUmnto mapis pudendum esset in turpionre cunsittere, sim! εἰ Iles qui mundum istum visi- 
bilem, summum deum esse opinabantur, admonebat turpitudinis suse, docens exe conse- 
acne Ut quilibet lapis tanquam sumemi dei particula ture coleretar. quel si exsecrarentur, 
Hittirent sententiam, et unum deum quacrerent, quem solum supra mentes nostras cast, 
et ἃ quo omen animam εἰ totum istum mundum fabricatum esse constaret. etc.). 

What then, after all, is the explanation of these strange oaths? J. Vendryes Language 
trans. P. Radin London iga5 p. 111 observes: ‘In many languages oaths undergo a 
conventional alteration which allows them to be introdaced into the beat society; thus, 
for example, dgry, or fichfre. The French say: paframilen, porhien, pergmicu, ῥανίδες 
stead of par de cong ae Dew of par Dien, just ay the English turned “By Mary” into 
“ Marry,” “ By God's Litthe Body” into “Odds Boddikins ".’ Similarly E, Weekley 7: 
ἤσαν of Words London ἴῃς p. 6o: “In «rat, formerly ‘oa! ror, commas, for trod"s 
tied, ‘ateath, oadedthing, etc., there ia probably a deliberate avoidance of profanity. 
The samé tendency is seen in Geogr (S4rew, ii. 2), Fr. Auriven, anc Ger. Pots in Patstaw- 
“Με, etc.’ Accordingly W. A. Becker long since conjectured that χῆνα in this connexion 
was αὶ distorted form of Zara (W. A. Becker Chariifes™ Leipaig τθες i. τας ‘Es kann 
fast scheinen, als ob man ausweichend τὸν χῆνα stall τὸν Zia gesagt habe, wie auch bei 
uns dergicichen Verdrehonpen nicht ungewoholich sind"). The same view was advocated 
by K. Lehn Yates Padarns wed Gartmas! Leipesig rizo p. 142. KR. Hireel Der ial 
Leipzig tgo2 p. φῦ n. 2 objects that nobody said rh τὸν Zara (despite //. 23. 43 and Cu. 
10. 439 οὐ μὰ Zhe, Soph. Frock. 1188 ὄμνυμ' ἔγωγε, διῆν᾽ ἔχων ἑπώμοτον, Fan. 1324 
Δῆνα & ὅρκιον καλῶ, Eur. figs. 1025 £. νῦν δ' δρκιὸν σοι Zijva καὶ πέδον χθονὸς | ἄμνουμι 
7A.) and consequaently nobody would have altered it into ry τὸν χῆνα, But this objection 
ignores the fact that in Crete—the very home of Khadamanthys—oaths were regularly 
taken at ταις by τὸν Aiea (Dittenberger Syd, iaucr. Gr." no. 463 (1,7 no. 527}, 14 ἢ, 
cited sygra i. 710. n. a), at Priangos, Gortyna and Hierapytns by Ὑτῆνγα (F. Hass in 
Colli— Bechtel Gr. /¥al.-/merdr. iii. 2. δι fF. no. 4024, 59 Εἰ, clted supra ἢ. 723 ἢ. 9), 
at Hierapytna and one of ita colonies by Tira (F- Blass ἐξ, iii, 2. 461 f no. ogy, 41 ἢ 
cited supraii. 723 n. 0}, at Lyttos by Tyra (F. Blass ἐδ, ili. 2. 186 £ mo. κ1..7 ὅν αὶ cited 
fire th. 934 0. 0) and by Zire (Michel Aecucr! εἴ ἐπ εν. gr. πὸ, 39, 13 f. cited ΕΓ Lis 
723 0. ὁ]. 

[ conclude, therefore, that in Crete, where men swore officially by τὸν Aja or Ττῆνα 
or Tira or Zia—so many ways of representing the initial Ay- in the name of ous 
(E. Boisneq Ler dialectes doriens Paris 1891 p. 153, G. Meyer Griahincke Grammatit® 
Leipriy 1896 p. 338, C.D. Buck fatradwetion te the Study of the Greed Deolects Boston 
1910 pp. 31, 67, 56)—a popular distortion νὴ τὸν χῆνα arose and was in due course fathered 
upon Khadamanthys. RK. Hirzel doc. cit, aptly observes that in Crete people still say 
μὰ τὰ θεριό, “by the beast, dragon, ginnt,’ or μὰ τὸ χυλό, “by the sap,’ for μὰ τὰ ϑεύ, “by 
God’ (A. Jeannaraki [= A. N. Jannaris) AXZEMATA ΚΡΗΤΊΚΑ Leipzig 1876 p. 377 ᾿μὰ 
τὸ θεριό, statt wa τὸ Med, bei Gott, ἀνάλεμα statt ded@epa, verflucht ete.,’ i. p. 379 Ὁ} 
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The Birds, flattered and fluttered by this speech, are willing to 
accept the plan of Pisthetairos, to build a great wall’ round the air, 


τὸ Ged tim die Gottestdaterung zu vermeiden. Gleichfalls cagt man μὰ τὸ θεριό, μὰ τὸ wid, 
auch διάβοντρον stat SedgoNor (vgl. hole mich der Kukuk}"). Perhaps κύνα in turn was a 
sulmtituie for χῆνα, if not xpobe for Κὶ μάνειν (rare ii, 248 ©), But successive links soon 
become impossible to trace. 

' The notion of a cosmic wall is found in the teaching of Parmenides (Adt. 2.5. 1 
(H. Diels Daxograghi Groat Berolini 1izg p. 215 ἃ τι ff, b 84.) af. Plout. ale plar. pli. 
2.7 καὶ τὸ περιέχον δὲ πάσατ (sc. τὰν στεφάνατ) τείχουτ δίκην στερεὸν ὑπάρχειν and af. Stob. 
oi. 11. 1 p. τοῦ, 11. Wachamuth=H. Diels Ove ἔναιεν ὧν Porsedroti£er® Berlin 
Tora i. 144, τό , καὶ τὸ περωχον δὲ πάσας τείχου! δίκην orepele ὑπάρχειν, ὑφ᾽ ᾧ πυρώδητ 
στεφάνη). It reappears in the Epicureaniam of Lucretius (Lucr. 1. 74 flammantia moenia 
mandi, cp. t. od, ἃ. ro4s, 14h, ἃ. 16, 5, 009, 454, 113. 6. 123), ond as αὶ Locretion ” 
touch in the poems of Ovid (Ov, στοῦ, 2. gor f at pater omnipotens ingentia moenia cacli | 
circuit) and Manilius (Manil. 1. 1g0f summaque complexus stellantis culmina cacti | 
flammaram vallo naturac moenia fecit, 486 f. qui primus mocnia mundi | seminibas struxit 
mininits imgue ile resolvit), Hence the imitutions of later poets, eg. Milton Paradis 
fost ἃ. 711 ‘The rest in circuit walls this universe,’ R. Browning Easter-Day τς fin. 
“Leaving exposed the utmost walls | Of time, about to tumble in { And end the world,’ 
fpiigue to Dramatis Persona 3, 11 ‘Why, where's the need of Temple, when the walls | 
O the world are that δ᾽ 

Analogous conceptions are found here and there in the religious imaginings of the 
that the coamic wall figures in a cuneiform text (an astronomical document of 58 nc, 
published by J, Epping and J. N, Strassmaier in the Zeténchrift fur Assyriofagic wed 
mrmandie Gabieiy 1891 vi. 243 Sp. i. 131, 90). The Manichwenis recognised a whole 
serics of sach walls (Epiphan. aay. daer, 2. 66. 31 (iii, καῖ, Dindorf) al δὲ προβυλαὶ 
raed, a “Lyra ᾧ dr ri μικρᾷ wholes, wal ἢ μήτηρ τα ἴωπε, επὶ ol dodieon εὐβερνῆται, wal 
ἢ παρθένον τοῦ grit, καὶ ὁ πρισβύτην ὁ τρίτων ὁ ἐν τῷ μεγάλῳ πλοίῳ, καὶ τὸ $e πνεῦμα, 
καὶ τὸ τεῖχοι τοῦ μεγάλοι wep, καὶ τὸ τεῖχοι τοῦ ἀνέμον καὶ τοῦ dépor καὶ rot Oharet καὶ 
Toll ἔσωθεν πυρὸν τοῦ ζῶντοι πρὸς τὸν μικρὸν φωστῆρα οἰκοῦσιν, ἄχρι ἂν τὸ πῦρ καταναλώσῃ 
τὰν κύγμον ὅλον ἐν ποιγοῖν wore ἔτεσιν, ὧν οὐκ ἔμαθον τὴν ποιεύτητα-- Hegemonios arta 
Arctelar 1g. α (p. 21 {, Heeson) prolationes autem omnes ἵεται est in modica navi, εἰ 
mater vitae et duodecim gubermtores et virgo lucia et senior tertiug. unde et maiori in 
navi vivens spuntus adhibetur, et murus ignis illins magni, ct muras venti εἰ néris ct aquae 
et interioris ignis vivi, quac omnia in luna habitabunt, usquequo totum mundum ignis 
abyamat; im quot autem annis numerum non dilici. On this Latin version C, H. Beeson 
ad foc. Temarks ‘eine ziemlich ungenaue Paraphrase’ and F. Legge /orerwnners and 
Ασα af Cériviarity Cambridge ΤΠ ii, 920 πὶ t “which appears to be nonsener "}— 
five in nomber, according to the fragments in Estrangelo script from Torfan, which 
mention one of αἰνή έν, one of wind, ane of light, one of water, and one of fre, together 
with twelve or fourteen heavenly gates (F. W. K. Miiller in the 144. af. Berd. διέ, τῷδ 
Phil. -hist. Classe p, 181, frag: M. of, 7 ff. ‘Sie ferner auf sor Grenze und | dem Oberten 
des Lichtes flhrte er hinauf und | aus Wind ond Licht, Wasser ul Feuer, | Welches aus 
der Mischung gelautert war, hat er Licht- | Fahrecuge? zwei jenes der Sonne aus | Feuer 
und Licht mit fiinf Mavern, | einer atheriachen, windigen, leachtenden, wisserigen | und 
diner feurigen und awilf Toren und | Hiiusern finf und ‘Thronen drei und | seelensaum- 
melnden Engeln fini sc. in | der feurigen Mauer, und jenes [Fahreeug] | des Mond-Cotees 
aus ‘Wind und Wasser | mit flinf Mauern, einer athenschen, windigen | leuchtenden, 
feurigen und wiissengen und | vierrchn Toren und Hdusern fiinf und | Thronen drei nod 
seelensammeinden Engeln | fiinf, sc. in der wiisserigen Mauer, | hat er gemacht und 
angeardnet'). Somewhat similar is the vision of ‘the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming: 


—— ϑωα 
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down out of heaven from God’ (Rev. 21. 2, cp. 21. το), ‘having a wall great and high; 
having twelve gates, and at the gates twelve angels’ etc. (Rev. 21. 12). 

Later the church fell to a lower level and was content with would-be scientific 
speculation. So Kaisarios, brother to Gregorios of Nazianzos, in his πεύσεις καὶ ἀποκρίσεις 
(on which see W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 1415 
ἢ. 6) dialogus 1 interrogatio 99 (xxxviii. 964 Migne) πῶς οὖν δύνει ὁ ἥλιος, εἰ μὴ ὑπὸ γῆν 
φέρεται; καὶ τίς τόπος ὁ τὰς ἀκτῖνας αὐτοῦ σκιάζων; responsio ὠκυποδήσας τὰ οὐράνια 
τέρματα, καὶ ὑπὸ τινα τοῖχον, τὸ βόρειον γενόμενον κλῖμα, ὑπερανεστῶτος τοῦ Καππαδοκῶν 
ἐδάφους, ἀποσκιάζεται μὲν τὴν ἀστραπὴν τῶν ἀκτίνων ταῖς λόχμαις καὶ τοῖς ὕδασι, τῷ ὑπερ-, 
τεροῦντι πιεσμῷ τοῦ στερεώματος, διακλωμένων τῶν μαρμαρυγῶν ἐπὶ τὰ πλάγια, καὶ τῃ 
ὑπεροχῇ τῆς χέρσου τὴν φαῦσιν εἰργόμενος, κατὰ τὴν προεκδοθεῖσαν εἰκόνα τῆς wap ἡμῖν 
λαμπάδος and Severianus of Gabala (on whom see Lietzmann in Pauly—Wissowa Xea/- 
Ene. ii a. 1930 ff., W. Christ of. cit.® ii, 2. 1467 ff.) de mundi creatione 3. 5 (Ivi. 452 f. 
Migne) ἥλιος ἀνατέλλων καὶ μέλλων δύνειν οὐχ ὑπὸ γῆν δύνει ἀλλ᾽ ἐξελθὼν τὰ πέρατα τοῦ 
οὐρανοῦ τρέχει εἰς τὰ βορρινὰ (βοῤῥινὰ cod. Vat. Sir H. Savile cj. βόρεια) μέρη, ὥσπερ ὑπό 
Twa τοῖχον κρυπτόμενος, μὴ συγχωρούντων τῶν ὑδάτων φανῆναι αὐτοῦ τὸν δρόμον, καὶ τρέχει 
κατὰ βορρινὰ (βοῤῥινὰ cod. Vat. Sir H. Savile οἷ. βόρεια) μέρη καὶ καταλαμβάνει τὴν 
ἀνατολήν. Cp. Kosmas Indikopleustes “op. Christ. 4. 189 (Ixxxviii. 188 D Migne) τοῦτο 
πάλιν τὸ μέρος τῆς γῆς, τὸ ἐπέκεινα τοῦ βορρᾶ, ἐστὶ τὸ ἀοίκητον, ἔνϑα διατρέχουσιν ἀπὸ 
δύσεως διὰ τοῦ βορρᾶ ἐπὶ ἀνατολάς, ὀρθὸν ὡς ἐπὶ τοίχου ὑπάρχον" ἐν ᾧ γινόμενος ὁ ἥλιος 
els τὸ ἄλλο μέρος αὐτῆς τὸ οἰκούμενον νύκτα ἀπεργάζεται and the whole structure of the 
world as indicated ἐδ. 4. 187 f. (Ixxxviii. 185 A—C Migne) els ταύτην τὴν γῆν τὴν πέραν 
τοῦ ᾽Ωκεανοῦ πανταχόθεν ἄκρα τοῖς ἄκροις ὁ οὐρανὸς ὁ πρῶτος ὁ καμαροειδὴς συνδέδεται, κατὰ 
μὲν τὸ δυτικὸν μέρος καὶ ἀνατολικὸν τοῖχος ὄρθ[ι7ος ὡς ἄνω ἐμβαίνων εὑρίσκεται, κατὰ δὲ τὸ 
νότιον καὶ βόρειον τοῖχος μὲν ἴσος τὸ κάτωθεν, ἕως φανεροῦ κατὰ τὸν τύπον ὄντος καμάρας" 
ἄνωθεν δὲ ὑψηλότατος ἑλισσόμενος, ὡς θόλος λουτροῦ μεγάλη, κάτωθεν πέλμα ἔχουσα, αὐτός 
τε τοῖχος καὶ καμάρα ὑπάρχων. εἶτα καὶ πρώην ἔφημεν πολλάκις, τὸ στερέωμα μέσα μέσοις 
ἐξηπλωμένον κατὰ τὸ ὕψος, συνδέδεται αὐτῷ τῷ οὐρανῷ, ἵνα γένωνται δύο χῶροι ἀνάγαιον (sic) 
καὶ κατάγαιον. ἔστι δὲ ὁ χῶρος ὁ εἷς τουτέστι τὸ κατάγαιον, ἔνθα εἰσὶν ἡ γῆ καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ καὶ 
τὰ λοιπὰ στοιχεῖα καὶ ἄστρα, ὁ κόσμος οὗτος ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς ἕως τοῦ στερεώματος γῆν μὲν ἔχων 
ἔδαφος, τοίχους δὲ ἐκ τοῦ πρώτου οὐρανοῦ, στέγην δὲ τὸ στερέωμα" καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ στερεώματος 
ἕως τῆς καμάρας τοῦ πρώτου οὐρανοῦ, χῶρος δεύτερος, τουτέστιν ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν" ἔνθα 
καὶ ὁ Δεσπότης Χριστὸς ἀναστὰς ἀπὸ τῶν νεκρῶν ἀνελήλυθε, καὶ οἱ δίκαιοι μετὰ ταῦτα μέλ- 
λουσιν ἀνιέναι. οὐρανὸν μὲν Fro τὸ στερέωμα ἔχων ἔδαφος, καὶ οὐρανὸν τὸν πρῶτον τοίχους 
καὶ στέγην καμαροειδῇ. See further a valuable section in R. Eisler of. cit. ii. 619 ff. (‘Die 
Himmelsmauer,’ ‘Das Welthaus in der syrischen Kosmographie,’ etc.). 

The cosmic walls of philosophy, religion, and so-called science presuppose mythopoeic 
attempts to explain the construction of the visible world. More frankly mythological is 
Pindar’s ‘road of Zeus’ leading up ‘to Kronos’ tower’ (supra ii. 36, 52), which—like its 
Celtic counterpart the ‘castle of Gwydion’ (supra ii. 52)—appears to be the poetic survival 
of some otherwise forgotten myth. 

It seems possible that in the west, if not also in the east, the belief in a celestial city 
was partly based upon popular interpretations of cloudland. E. H. Meyer Germanische 
Mythologie Berlin 1891 p. 88 f. collects a whole series of relevant folk-names from the 
Germanic area. Thus at Glandorf near Iburg in Prussia a black storm-cloud that rears 
itself above the horizon is called a grommeltorn or ‘rumbling tower’ (A, Kuhn Sager, 
Gebriiuche und Mirchen aus Westfalen Leipzig 1859 ii. 89 no. 277 a, cp. ewnd. in the 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde 1855 iii. 378 ‘noch heut begegnet 
man nicht selten der bezeichnung grummel- oder grommelthurm fiir gewitter’), while on 
the Moorhausmoor in Thiiringen the wife férn or ‘white tower’ seen in the sky is a sign 
of bad weather (A. Kuhn—W. Schwartz Norddeutsche Sagen, Marchen und Gebriuche 
Leipzig 1848 p. 458 no. 428, W. Mannhardt Germanische Mythen Berlin 1858 p. 186). 
In Oldenburg the northern lights are also known as 7urm, the ‘tower,’ and taken to be a 
vivid red cloud (L. Strackerjan Aderglaube und Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg 
Oldenburg 1867 ii. 63 f.); in the same locality heavy, white clouds are called Mauern, 
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and to demand the submission of Zeus, If he refuses, they will 
proclaim a holy war against him and forbid the gods to traverse their 
realm in search of fresh amours. A herald will be sent to inform 
men that in future all must worship birds before gods—the coot! 
before Aphrodite, the duck® before Poseidon, the sea-gull® before 
Herakles, the wren before Zeus. Birds have wings, good evidence 


twalls’ (ia, ἐδ. ἢ. 64). BP. Sébillot fe Falé-lore de France Paris 190g 1. 128 ἢ adduces 
French examples, Sailors in the Channel regard certain big black clouds as dangerous and 
speuk of them as fet CAdteawx (ta, in the Archreve per fo stash delle tradiziond popelari 
y. gat}. In Provence black clouds brushing past the horizon are called an cave oF 
wall,’ A long stretch of empare is termed ἀόγστ, trumpets.” A small coloured cloud 
rising above these ‘ramparts’ is dubbed foareiio, a ‘turret.’ A big cloud may tower up 
charged with thunder and hall; it is then called ¢ewrrengef a ‘keep.’ Finully, when black 
threatening clouds begin to break op, with their towers and ramparts, they are known as 
castén, ‘castles’ (G. de Montpavon ‘Mistral’ in Armand Prowoenpaw 1877 p. 4,5}. 

This was at least one reason for the first clement in Aristophanes’ Vephelt-doblygia— 
a typical ‘casile-in-the-air." 

1 galyplt, though αὶ derivative of paddy, ‘white’ (Prellwite Aten. Hoefer’. a. Gr. 
Srp. 481, Boisacg Dict. dtym. de fa Longue Gr. p. 1013 £,), hint at φαλλόε {Athen. 
325 καὶ ᾿Αφροδίτη φαλαρίδα, uy ᾿Αριστιβάνην ἐν “Opror (at. 365), κατὰ σινέμιῥα σιν τοῦ 
φαλλοῦ, schol. Arintoph. av. 565 ἐσχημάτισε δὲ χαρὰ rie Φαλλύν) oF Podge [1.. van Lecuwen 
av Joc. cp. Arstoph. Ach. 263): D'Arcy W. Thompson 4 Glorsary of Greek Πέρα 
Oxford gs p. 176 is unusually obtuse, 

5 This is not religion, but common sense. Athen. 975 0 καὶ τὴν νῆτταν δὲ καλουμένην 
Ποσειδῶν viet αἰκειοῦσι, as is clear from the previous clause (cited sugran. 1), depends on 
Aristoph. ar. 266. 

8 The Adpot is assigned to Herakles merely because of its notorious grecd (schol. 
Aristoph., am. κε τὸν Adpar διὰ τὴν ἀδηφαγίαν ᾿ ρακλεῖ wporardern, cp. Aristoph. ay. 
ipa, arm, 501}. β 

4 Aristoph. ae. 567 ff. κἢν Au θύῃ Βασιλεῖ xpode, βασιλεὺς ἔστ᾽ ὀρχίλοι ὄρνιι, | κΚἡἢ προτέρῳ 
δεῖ τοῦ Auer αὐτοῦ σέρφον ἐνέρχην σφαγιάξεν. | ETEADL ἤσϑην σέρφῳ σῴπηγιαζομένιρ" 
“Gporrdra νῦν ὁ μέγαι Bde" with schol. aa foc. dpythot ὄρνιε" διὰ Tae μοιχείας τοῦ Διὸς 
τὸν Sore παρέλαβεν (the clause διὰ--- παρέλαβεν is absent from codd. R.V.). ἐπλέσατο τὸ 
ὄνυμα τοῦ ὄρνιϑον. ἐπεὶ κατωφερὴτ ὁ Keds καὶ μοιχός, διά τοῦτο ὀρχίλον παρείληχεν διὰ τούπ 
ὄρχειτ. τὸ δὲ σέρῴον fropyur, ὧν κριὸν ἔνορχιν. This again is not o case of ritual usage, but 
af comic invention, There is no special link between #eus and the wren beyond the foet 
that, as Zeus was Βασιλεύε, τὸ the wren was Backes of βασιλίσχος (repro p. 45 π. 1). On 
the wren a5 king of birk see farther C. Swainson Τὰ Polk fore ana Provincial! Names 
of AniticA Birds London 1836 p. af: "ΤῊΣ tradition of the sovereignty of the wren aver 
the feathered) πρὸ is widely spread. WWence we find the Latin name for the bird to be 
Regulus, the Greek βασιλίσκον, the French Motte’, Mot der oiseaux, Koi de freidure, Ros 
ae ewiile, Aes Fert, the Spanish Aevyerwels, the Italian Aerating or Ae off stepe (king of 
the hedge), the Swedish Awmgr foge/, the Danish μὴν Aonge or ΕΠ Komge (alder king), 
the German Zewntonig (hedge king}, Schweetoay (snow king)’ Ἐς, Rolland Fawn 
populatre de fa France Pans 1879 τι. (Les oiseaux sauvages) 188 ff, 301 f. collects « vast 
number of such names applied to the wren (both the f rogiodptes Luroparies and the 
Regulus cristates) in the various districts of France, It would seem reasonable to suppose 
that the kingship in question properly belonged to the fire-crest ( Aegulwr dgricapellas) or 
gold-crest (Aguilas crosfafes). Both species occur in Greece (D'Arcy W. Thompson 
4 Givrary of Greet Area: Oxford 195 p. 174) and both on the crown of the head have 
a comipicuous streak of reddish orange bordered by bright lemon yellow (good illustrations 
in J. L. Bonhote Aird: of Arita London igo; p, go ἔν col. pl. 1s). The flame-coloured 
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of their divinity, and are obviously competent to harm or help 
mankind. 

Tereys next invites the two friends into his nest, promising to 
find them a magic root! which will enable them too to grow wings. 
Meantime his wife Prokne comes out and together with the Choros 
chants the pardbasis, a brilliant vindication of the claims put forward 
by the Birds. It tells the old Orphic tale*, how Eros sprang from the 
wind-egg laid by black-winged Night, the egg which split into 
Ouranos and Ge, primaeval parents of all the gods. Birds declare 
the seasons, birds utter oracles, birds give omens, birds in short are 
manifestly divine and must be worshipped as such without more ado. 

That conclusion reached, out come Pisthetairos and Euelpides 
in their fine feathers and at once set about naming the new town— 
no Sparta this, but something splendid and sonorous, say Nephelo- 
kokkygia®, Heralds are despatched to gods and men. Euelpides 
must lend a hand in the actual building. Pisthetairos will fetch 
a priest to sacrifice to the newfangled gods, 

The novel foundation of course attracts the usual influx of busy- 
bodies—a needy lyrical poet, an itinerant soothsayer, the astronomer 
Meton, a pompous commissioner, a statute-seller. At last they are 
all got rid of and Pisthetairos quits the stage to sacrifice the goat 
within. 

Then follows a second pardéasts, in which the Birds appropriate 
epithets formerly belonging to Zeus’ and justifiably put a price on 
the head of the bird-catcher Philokrates. 


crest at any rate accounts for the belief in the wren as 4 fire-bearer (E. Rolland @f. εἰν. ἢ, 
ag3f., C. Swainson af. cr/. p. 41}. 

\ Aristoph. at ἤξᾳ ἔστι γάρ τι ῥίξιον xr. Cp. Ail. de mat, am. i, ag (many binds use 
magic herbs as prophylactics) οἱ δὲ fromer τὸ délarror, ὅπερ aly καὶ καλλίτρεχον καλοῦεί 
vier, Horapoll. dveragl. 2. 93 ἄγθρπτ ὑπὸ σταφυλῆι βλαβέντα καὶ ἑαυτὸν δεραπεύαντα 
βωνλόμενοι σημῆναι ἔποπα ζωγραφαῦσι καὶ ἀδίαντον τὴν βυτάνην" οὗτος γὰρ βλαβεῖ! ὑπὸ 
σταφυλῆι ἀδίαντον ἀποτιθέμενυι es τὸ ἑαυτοῦ στόμα περιοδεύεται, Geapon. 15. 1. 19 (birds 
place curative herbs in their nests) ἔποπεν ἀδίαντον (so Ἡ, Beckh, after Gronovins, for 
ἀμίαντον codd.), Philes a an. propr. 724 ἄγρωστιν bro (apparently Β blundering tran- 
script of Ail, de wat. am, τὶ 35 oF Geopor. 15. 1. 19). Om the hoopoe liberating its tm 
prisoned young by means of a certain herb (Ail. ae wat. an. ἦν a6 πόαν ἐκόμισε mer), ἐξ 
the springwort, see S. Bochurt Hierewicon rec. Ἐς F, C. Rosenmiiller Lipsiae 1796 πὶ. 
ει: ft, D'Arcy W. Thompson 4 Gforsery of Greek Birds Oxford 18gg p. ξύν Frazer 
Crolalere AowgAh4: Talder the Beautifal ti. jon. 3 

4 Suro ii. toto, tog4, τό 0 ἵ. 

3 Ariitoph. am. Sr ff. 

ὁ Μὰ, 1988 ff ἤδη ‘nal τῷ παντόπτᾳ (op. supra ts 45m 461 ἢ; 1130] | καὶ παντόρχῃ 
(Aristophanes has in mind Soph, O.C. 1ο88 f. ἰὼ waxrapye ὑεῶν παντίόστα Ζεῦ) ϑνητοι 
πάντει θύσουσ᾽ εὐκταίαιτ εὐχαῖν, | πᾶσαν μὲν γὰρ γᾶν ὑπτέίω, | σώζω δ' εὐθαλεῖς καρποῦ! 
κ. Το, 
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Pisthetairos announces that the sacrifice has proved to be most 
auspicious, and a Messenger brings word that the great wall is now 
completely built—six hundred feet high and broad enough for two 
chariots to pass. 

After this, enter Iris. She has been sent by Zeus to bid men 
sacrifice to the gods", But Pisthetairos scares her off with threats 
reminiscent of Zeus himself?: 

Knowest thou this? If Zeus keeps bothering me, 
His halls palatial, yea Amphion's house, 

Will Το burn down with eagles bearing fire?, 

And up against him to the sky I'll send 

sax hundred stout Porphyrion-gallinules*, 

All clad in leopard-skins. Yet 1 remember 
When one Porphyrion gave him toil enough. 

' Aristoph. @e. 2230 ff. Earlier and cruder ts the conception of ‘the Brygos painter,’ 

who on a 4¢fx in the British Museum (frit, ἔα, Cat. Pasee tii. $7 ff. πο. E δὲ Avon. εἰ, 
ΤῊ. ix pl. 46, 1 (coloured and gilded), Furtwingler—Reichhold (fr. Pasemmalere 
ie 388 HL pl. 47, 9, Perrot—Chiples Hist. de P Art x. S6o ff, fg. 323, Hoppin Adar, 
Pam i, trof. no, 4 fig., P. Ducati Storie della ceramica #reca Firente sa, fi, 118 ff, 
hg. 243, J. D. Beagkey Aetische Pacenmmader afer roffigurigen Stils Tubingen 193s p, 176 
Ho. §) represents Iris ambushed by the Silenoi Echan, Lepsis (Nepsis?), and Dromis (on these 
names see Charlotte Frankel Savyr- wna Aadchcnmanien auf Vosntilders Halle a. 5, 1218 
Pp. 23, 25 ff) just as she has collected an oatail from the altar of Thonysos. The scene, 
which recurs in abbreviated form on a red-figured sifehey from Nola, now at Berlin 
(Furtwangler Vasenstmml. Seriin ii, 742 no. 2391, Gerhard ant. Afiate. p. a4 
(‘Trene’ ἢ) pl. 48, Welcker ἡ Desbew, iii, 343 ff. {ἰτέα "ἢ pl. 16,4, J. D, Beazley 
ΜΝ red-figured Vaset in American Museums Cambridge Mags, 1918 Β. 140 (attributed 
to ‘the Penthesilea painter"), Hoppin Αμαν. Paser ti. 347 ἴ, no. ἀν ὦ, von Liicken 
Greet Pote-Paintings The Hague git pl. τὸν 1 (cyclographic), J, D. Beasley ἑὰς 
Paacmmaler ace reiiguriges Stir Tubingen i976 p. 276 no. £8), was presumably taken 
from some Satyric drama, though hanily from the Jriz of Achaion (W. Helbig in the Aw, 
a. [πεῖς 1872 p. gt, Ε΄ Matz in the ann. af, Just. 1872 xhiv. τοῦ ἔν, C. Robert ΔΜ “ἢ 
Lied Berlin 1881 p. τῇ n. 29) or the Juarhor of Sophokles (K, L. von Urlichs Der 
Vatenmaier Arygos Wuerzburg 1875 p. § on the strength of Soph. /machor frag. ἀπὸ 
Nauck®, 272 Pearson af. schol. Aristoph. ar, 1203), these plays being of Jater date 
(Furtwingler—Reichhold af. ff. i. 241, L. Séchan /iiedes ir ia tragedie grecome ἴσης 
ner rapports avec fa céramtigue Poris 1926 p. 41). 

® Aristoph, ar, ταῦ ff. ἄρ᾽ oie ὅτι Zeige εἴ μὲ Anche πέρα, | μέλαδρᾳ μὲν αὐτοῦ καὶ 
(F. Wieseler ¢j. κατὰ) δόμου ᾿Αμφίοροι | κατεηϑαλώσω πυρφόροισιν aleroit; J. van 
Leeuwen, observing ‘alienom hine est nomen Aiphone, quod ante me sensit qui Sduout 
᾿Ολυμτίουν proposuit,’ rewrites: καὶ dugueloras δόμου, cp, Soph. dav. δὲ f, Bat ἢ. Setti 
in the Avidita ai Alofagra 1904 xxxi. 11 f. justly defends the teat in view of Soph. wt. 
1165 Radimov πάροικοι καὶ δόμων “Aueloros = dwellers in Thebes, Aristophanes, according 
to his scholiast, is quoting Aisch. Niode frag, 160 Nauck ἢ, Apparently in that play Zeus 
threatened to bum the palace and walls of Amphion, hushand of Niobe (H. W. Stoll in 
Koscher Ler. Afyth. i. 314. Ka Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Ateal-F ine, ἵ. 146, Gruppe 
irr. Ayia, Het. ΒΡ. 506, Past πὶ oo), whose hota ee had πηξοσ εἶν come to ἃ bel end 
(Pause. 2. 21. 10. οὗτος μὲν δὴ (tc. Homer) τὸν οἶκον τὰν "‘Aucdorer ἐκ βάθρων ἀνατραπέντα 
olde). Here Pisthetairos threatens to turn the tables on Zeus by burning dis ‘palace and 
Ampbionian walls." The whole phrase μέλαθρα, καὶ δόμουτ “AmAlowos must be taken with 
the possessive αὐτοῦ, rc. Διός, 
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ὁ On the παρφυρίων or bere cele (Porphyria ἔπ ΤῸ ΡΤ eonceui 08 
D'Arcy W. Thompson 4 Giomary of Greet "Binds Oxford 89s pei 180, Ay Newton 
at Dictionary of Birds London r8g6 p. gt, and μρνὲ φρτὰρπτον  ν ρυίς sible) Keller 
Die antite Tierwelt Leipzig igi3 ii. 209: ‘Wenn die wundervoll tal 2 
blauen Hiihner truppweise durch dic reifen goldighlonden Abrenfelder streiien, 
elne ganz einzige Farbenwirkang.’ Dionys. ὧν avid. 1. ἃς poe prahreIn Die' 
Pinta esi sc Han iL dale irate ogpoie καὶ 

dpreoe* ἐμυβρὸν αὐτῷ τὸ ῥάμφοι ἐστί, καὶ κατὰ κεφαλῆι ἐῶν Geren: tek thin, ὁκαίονε 


οἱ τοξόται Περδικοὶ φοροῦσι" κατὰ. Despite this warlike appearance, the bird is easily . 


captured (fd. ἐδ. ἃ, 32 (p. ττῷ Didot}|—a piquant contrast to the ΠῚ ορώνρίων of verse 15a, 
ep. Mart. ¢f. 13. 78. 1 nomen habet magni volucria tam parva gigantis? 

1 The villagers of Athmonon (Steph. Byz. 1.1." A@poror) or Athmonia (Harpoke. 22, 
᾿Αϑμανεύς͵ Bekker ameva, i. agg, go τιν "Adaorein, οι, τὶ "A@dwela (ric)), an Attic 
deme, identified with the medern Marwev (from Artemis 'Apapvaia: see ©. Jesen in 
Panly—Wissowe Meal Ee, i,.1743, Ks Wernicke a4. ii. 1980, τ ον with W. Judeich’s map 
δ, 1.2204) 0n the way from Athens to Marathon, declared that Porphyrion, who was king 
in the days before Aktuios, had founded a sanctunry of (Aphrodite) Οὐρανία in their midst 
(Paus, 1. ty. 7). From this local legend C. Wachenoth Ofe Stad? Athen ἐπὶ σέβεται 
Leiprig 1874 1. 423 ἢν inferred that Porphyrion, the prehistoric introducer of an oriental 
cult, was ‘hlentisch mit Phoinix, nd gleich diesem Reprisentant der Phinikier.’ This 
inference, even if supported by the plea that Πορφυρίων means the *Parpor 
(E. Curtios Avfopenneses Gotha 18g: ti. 517), is very precarious and has been dichnitely 
rejected by U. von Wilamowits-Moellendorff lar Ajpdtathen Berlin 1880 p. 134. ἢ. 57. 
There is more to be said for the view (J. [berg in Roscher Ler. Afyta. iti. azpg) that 
Porphyrion's connexion with Athmonon points to his pedigree as the son (Noon. Dien, 
ὦ». 817} of brother (schol. BLL. 1. 2. 11, cp. schol. D. ff. 2. 49, chal. Ap. Rhod, 3. 1094) 
of Athamas. It is possible too that Porphyrion’s relation to Aphrodite hangs together 
with the belief that she was his opponent in the Gigantomachy (schol. Aristoph. at. 

553, 1264). 

But the outstanding fact is that Porphyrion, like Periphas (svgra ii, 1131 ff.), was 
avery ancient Attic king. If he was ton of brother of Athamas, he too was one of those 
kings descended from Aiolos who played the τόδε of Zeus (sapro ii. 1088, ε1.12}. And his 
name, ‘the Purple-clad,” may well have been an epithet of Zeus himeelf (tmpra i. 56 ff). 
Nacvins frag. τὸ Bachrens, τὸ Vahlen aj. Priscian. 6. 6 (J. 199) 1 Herts) calls him 
Purpureus (so the second hand in cod. B. gar cod. R. with parews added in margin by 
second hand. perferens codd. B.H. perfurenr codd. G.L-K.}, and we have already met 
with a Iupiter Purpurie (mpra i, 58, 782). On this showing, Zeus Lopgurplur gare rise to 
Zeus persurPorphyrion just ax Athena ᾿Εγκέλαδον (Hesych, s.0."Eyxdkadot ἢ ᾿Αϑηνδ) 
fave rise to Athena ἐσσι: Enkeloulen (Prefler—Rohart ir. Afyta, 1. bp τι. 5 ‘Nach dem 
Giganten ist angeblich Athena ἐγκέλαδας genannt’ inverts cause and effect). 

Tf Porphyrion was thus αὖ origins a prehistoric king who claimed to be Zeus incarnate, 
we can understand better the curious tradition that in the Gigantomachy Zeus inspired 
Porphytion with love for Hera and slew him with a thunderbolt when he made an 
amorous attempt upon her (Apollod. 1. 6, 2 Πορφυρίων δὲ ᾿Ἡρακλεῖ κατὰ μάχην ἐῤώρμησε 

καὶ Ἥρᾳ. Zeta δὲ αὐτῷ πόϑον "Ἥραν ἐνέβαλεν, Grit καὶ καταῤρηγνύντοι αὐτοῦ τοὺς πέπλου! 
καὶ βιάζεσθαι θέλοντοι Soyfuds ἐπεκαλεῖτο" καὶ ἁτός κεραυνώσαντον αὐτὸν ᾿Ἤ ρακλῇς το εὔστεν 
ἀπέκτεινε, Trote. in Lyk. Al. 63 Πορφυρίωνι δὲ Leis "Hpac ἐπιθυμίαν ἐμβάλλει καὶ τοῦτον 
Ἤρακλῆς ἐν τῷ καταρρηγνύειν "Hpar τὰ σέπλα [τοὺς πέπλου codd, sec. class., re. Jobannis 
Tete.) τοξεύσαν καὶ τοῦ Aide κεραυνῷ πλήξαντον ἀναιρεῖ, We can onderstamd also Pindar's 
description of Porphyrion as king of the Giants (Pind. Ay¢h, 8. 12 Πορῥυρίων, 17 βίαπιλεια 
Peyderer. But see Welcker Gr. Gatferi. i. 793 τ. 18). Typhos and he ‘were laid low try 
the thunderbolt and by the bow af Apollon’ (ἐν, #4. τό ἢ, Cp. Claud. carm. enim. 51 (37) 
Gigantomachia 34 f,, τας ΠῚ], 
Representations of the Gigantomachy from the close of the fifth century onwards 
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make Porphyrion the main antagonist of Zeus: (r)a 4jtix by the potter Erginos and the 
Painter Aristophanes, found at Valeri and now at Berlin (Furtwingler Moaserasemn mel, Bertin 
iis Fog. mo. 2431, E. Gerhard Trindichalee und Gofitre acs AGnigiichen Missewmes ἐπ 
Berlin sad anderer Samminngen Berlin 1848 1. 3 ἘΠ pl..2—g (coloured), Overbeck Gr. 
Aunstmyth. Zeus p. 7631 no. i6 Atlas pl. s, 30, 9b, ἐς, Ε΄ Hauser in Furtwiingler— 
“Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Vasenmaters tii, 38—41 pl. 127 (=my. pl, vi), Hoppin Aad.fig. 
Farr i, sof πὸ. 4 fig., P. Ducati Storie delle coremica grec Firene wm. ii, apg ff. 
fig. 287, Piuhl Maeleres , Zeicknong αν Gr. li. 589, foo, J. ἢ. Beazley Astiwde Pasen- 
mater der rotigurigen Sols Tibingen igzs p. 465 no. 11, on which the combatants are 
grouped in symmetric pairs as on the paryAdé of Athena's Aéplor (F. G. Welcker in 
K.O. Miller Handbuch der Archdolagie der Ant? Breslau 1848 p, 639 ὶ 396, F. Hauser 
op. «if. tii. 45). (2) An amAdona with twister! handles, found in Melos and now in the 
Louvre (no, S 1677, F. Ἐς Ravaisson in the Monuments grece fudld: gor I Aneciation 
four Mencouragement dex Etudes grecyues en France No. 4 1818 p. «ἢ, fig. 1 and pls 1, 3 
=A. Conre Hien. Partegedl, viii pl. 7, Furtwingler—Reichhold Gr. Varemmalere! ἢ: 
103---ϑοῦ pls οὐ (=my pl. vil), g7 (attributed to the painter of the Talos-vase (regora 1. 
721 pl xti)), P. Ducati in the fadvesd, a. acre. arch. Τρ. 1907 x. 346, ἐδ, τῷδ xi, 135— 
tat fps. 320, 356, H. Bulle Der schoene Afensch iy Altertivm™ Muenchen—Leipzig gra 
p Gyo figs. 198, 199, P. Ducati Storia delle ‘eramica greca Firenze κα, ii. 429—423 
figs. λοι, 301 (first quarter of ¢. iv n.c.), J. Ὁ, Beasley Attic red-figared Maser in American 
Meseums Cambridge Mass, 1918 p. 184 (later than ‘the Meidias painter"), Hoppin Ae 
Jig. FPaser ii. 450 no. ἃ, Phuhl αὐ πε w, fetchaung ας Gr. ii, 886, iii, 244 fig. Ἀγ). 
(3) Fragments of a brad of amptora from Ruvo, now at Naples (Heydemann Piccer- 
samt, Meagel p, 425 fh no. 28a (Overbeck Gr. Konsimyth. Lens p. 471 denies that 
Heydemann ἐν cif. p, 363 no. 2664 belonged to the same vase), Ὁ. Jahn in the Awn. δ 
fast, 1869 xii. τᾶς fh, Aon. εἰ, Just. ix pl. 6, Overbeck op. ctf. p. 369 ff. no, 2g Atlas pl. 5, 
Β and 82, P. Ducati-in the fadresh. of, ocsl. arch, Just. ijoy x. 155 figs. 83—8s (photo- 
graphs), Furtwiingler—Reichhold Gr. Fasenmaleres ii, igs f. fig. 72 and figs, γ5-- 7 
(photographic), E. Buschor Greet Vase-painting trans. ὦ. C. Richards London gas 
Ρ. τἐδ pl. 90 figs. 149—151, Hoppin αν. Pases ii, ggg f. no. 1, Bfahl Afalered w. 
acichnung αἰ. Gr. ii, 388, 600, iii, τὰς fig. 585), which appears to be more careful work 
by the sume artist (Furt wiingler—Reichhold op. caf. 11. 196). Vases (3) and (3) presuppose 
a famous original, probably the Giguntomachy painted inside the shield of Athena 
Parthéwos (vid. δὴ, The semicircular band of Addchot, which on vase (a) denotes the 
arch of heaven, may well perpetuate the rim of Athena's shield (Sir C. Smith in the 
Ann. Brit, Sch. Ath. 1igh—18gs iii. 1 18 f., Mubl of. ov. ti. 488). (4) A red-figured 
ἔραν (amphora ?) with volute handles from Ruvo, now at Petrograd (Stephani Faan- 
samrm!. St. Petersburg i, 26a fi. no. 323, G. Minervini in the Anil, dv. Nap. ths, ii. 
ros ff. pls g, G (=my pl. viii), ἦν t=Reinach AY. Pas i. 4697, 20, Overbeck Gr. 
Awnrimyth, Zeus p. gz if, no. 24 Atlas pl. s, 4, Fl. Heycomann Zener ἕδη Ciganfenbem pf 
(Hincielmannsfert- Progr, Halle ἢ Halle a/S. 1876 p. o, P. Ducati in the fakresa, af. vest. 
arch. Jmsf. 1908 xi. 141), which again shows the sky as an arch, yellow-painted and 
radiate, ἸῺ} represents Zeus in a four-horse chariot (cp..sepre ii, By ip. 46) with Nike 
as charioteer and Porphyrion already blasted beneath him. [6] The great aliar of Pere 
gamon (svgra i. 1.18 Hf. pl. x fps. ἅτ, 38} hos as the culminating scene of its enttern inde 
a magnificent composition, in which Zeus contends with Porphyrion and Athena with 
Alkyonens (H. Winnefeld in Avyarven jij, 2 Atlas pl 24). Zeus with wide stride 
brandishes.a thunderbolt in his night hand, while π eerpent-fringed opi, scaly without 
and leathery within, 1s Wrapped about his left. Porphyrion, a stalwart ahifl-necked giant, 
aa yet unvanquished, advances his left fist outlined beneath a lion's skin against the σύγε, 
His eve, of some glittering substance, wos separately inlaid, His legs are serpentifiacm— 
an innovation which dates from the beginning αὐ». iv gc. (first on a gilded arttefies at 
Berlin (mv. mo. 3375) published hy H. Winnefeld in the Festechrifi fir Ofte : 
Wien 1898 pp. ja—7zy pl. 1, Ὁ, Waser in Pouly—Wissowa Aeal-Ene. Suppl, iii, dgaf. 
πο, 132, 735 £)—and the left serpent winds up till its head rises above the giant's left 
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The herald sent to men now returns with a golden crown voted 
by the states to Pisthetairos; for every one has gone bird-mad and 
is eager to obtain wings. Accordingly, in comes a second group of 
visitors, bent on getting them,—a father-beater, Kinesias,an informer, 
and lastly Prometheus, who wants to know whether Zeus ts 

Clearing the clouds off, or collecting them!. 

He is desperately anxious to escape notice from above and produces 
an umbrella, under cover of which he explains that Zeus is ruined 
by the Birds’ blockade, that the Triballian gods, yet higher up, are 
threatening to come down upon him, and that envoys are now on 
their way to treat for peace. But the Birds must make no peace 
unless Zeus restores the sceptre to them and hands over Baséleia, 
the ‘Queen,’ a beautiful girl who keeps his thunderbolts and other 
belongings, to be the bride of Pisthetairos. 

The envoys in due course arrive—Poseidon, Herakles, and the 
uncouth Triballian®. Pisthetairos is busy preparing a savoury stew 


shoulder, where it is gripped by the claws of Zeus’ eagle (H. Winnefeld in Pergamon ili. 
2. 48 ff. Atlas pl. r1o=my pl. ix, Die Skulpturen des Pergamon-Museums in Photographien 
Berlin 1903 pl. 15, Collignon Hist. de Ja Sculpt. gr. ii. 510 ff. pl. 12, H. Bulle Der schoene 
Mensch im Altertum® Muenchen—Leipzig 1912 p. 599 pl. 296, A. von Salis Der Altar 
von Pergamon Berlin 1912 p. 54 ff. fig. 3, F. Winter Hellenistische Skulptur (Kunst- . 
geschichte in Bildern® 1 Das Altertum xi—xii) Leipzig 1925 p. 352 fig- 6). 

A comparison of these representations will show that Porphyrion is normally (so in 
(1), (2), (3), (s)) conceived as a sturdy antagonist, full of fight and seen from the back as 
he stands up to Zeus (Hor. od. 3. 4. 54 minaci Porphyrion statu), but that on occasion 
(so in (4)) he borrows the type of a vanquished giant (cp. the youthful figure in the centre 
of (5)). His leopard-skin or lion-skin is of course parodied in Aristoph. av. 1249 f. 
πορφυρίωνας... παρδαλᾶς ἐνημμένους. ὌΝ 

The giant defeated by Zeus on a red-figured Aydrfa from Vulci, now in the British 
Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 149 f. no. E 165, Lenormant—de Witte El. mon. cé&. 
i. 8f. pl. 3, O. Jahn in the Ann. α΄. Just. 1869 xli. 183, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus 
Ρ. 365f. no. 20, J. D. Beazley in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1916 xx. 149 no. 9 (assigned to 
‘the Tyszkiewicz painter’), id. Attic red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge 
Mass. 1918 p. 55, Hoppin Xea-fig. Vases ii. 460 no. 8, J. Ὁ. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler 
des rotfigurigen Stils Titbingen 1925 p- 116 no. 20. My pl. x is from a photograph taken by 
the Official Photographer), appears to be wearing a wolf-skin (J. Overbeck /oc. cit. says 
‘das Fell eines wilden Thieres, eines Wolfes oder Luchses (?)’) and, as he collapses, 15 
heaving a rock on which is a vine-leaf (Lenormant—de Witte Joc. cit. suppose ‘une 
feuille de platane’). This would constitute an earlier type of Porphyrion, if we could 
but be sure that it is he. 

) Su . 35- 

3 == test i whom see J. Schmidt in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 1102 f.) could claim 
some connexion with the Birds, for a Thracian myth told how his granddaughter 
Polyphonte had been transformed into an owl (στύξ), her two sons by the bear—Agrios 
and Oreios—into a vulture (yéy) and a sort of swallow (?) (Aay@s) respectively, and their 
maid into a woodpecker ({πνη) (Ant. Lib. 21 after Boios ὀρνιθογονίας 8). Not improbably 
Aristophanes regarded Τριβαλλός as the north-Greek form of "Τρι-φαλλός, cp. Souid. 5.7. 
Τριφάλης, Τριφάλητος" ὄνομα κύριον παρὰ ᾿Αριστοφάνει with Gell. 2. 19. 6 Naevius in 
Triphallo (Com. Rom. frag. p.27 Ribbeck), Non. Marc. p. 191, 27 f. Lindsay Varro 


᾿ akle Pee as usual, jumps at the offer and interprets 
is own sense the Triballian’s barbarous growl. Poseidon gives 
when Pisthetairos claims Basileia too, is for walking off and 
wants Piet to go with him as the prospective heir of Zeus. 
at SP προς however, proves by Attic law that Herakles as a bastard 
ΕΣ has no right of inheritance and undertakes to feed him all his days 
; on ‘birds’ milk.’ Upon this, Herakles agrees to hand over Basileia 
and once more puts his own construction on the doubtful utterance 
of the Triballian. Poseidon is silenced, and Herakles invites 
Pisthetairos to ascend to heaven with them and claim Basileia as 
his own. The feast in preparation will serve as his wedding banquet. 
The play ends with the appearance of the new bridal pair in 
a blaze of glory. The Birds, parting on either hand, greet them with 

a chorus of exuberant delight?: 


Chor. Back with you! out with you! off with you! up with you! 
Flying around 
Welcome the Blesséd with blessedness crowned. 
O! O! for the youth and the beauty, O! 
Well hast thou wed for the town of the Birds. 


Great are the blessings, and wondrous, I ween, 
Which through his favour our nation possesses. 

Welcome them back, both himself and his Queen, 
Welcome with nuptial and bridal addresses. 


Mid just such a song hymenaean 
Aforetime the Destinies led 

The King of the thrones empyréan, 
The Ruler of Gods, to the bed 

Of Hera his beautiful bride. 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus! 


And Love, with his pinions of gold, 
Came driving, all blooming and spruce, 
As groomsman and squire to behold 

. The wedding of Hera and Zeus, 

7. -@ Of Zeus and his beautiful bride. 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus! 

Hymen, O Hymenaeus! 


Triphallo, περὶ ἀρρενότητος, Charis. 1 p. 80, 11 f. Keil Varro...in Triphallo, carm. Priap. 

83. 6 Priape, 9 o Triphalle, 15 Priape, and the gloss Πρίαπος cited in Steph. 7hes. Gr. Ling. 

vii. 2479 A. To this there is an ornithological parallel in rplopyos or τριόρχης the 
‘buzzard’ (?) (Plin. nat. ist. το. 21 triorchem a numero testium, cp. schol. Aristoph. az. 

1206 ἐπεὶ ἑταίρα ἦν, ἔπαιξε τὸ rplopxos): see further D’ Arcy W. Thompson 4 Glossary of 
Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 170. 


1 Aristoph. av. 1720—1765. I quote the lively lyrics of Mr B. B. Rogers, altering a 
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Pisth. 1 delight in your hymns, I delight in your songs} ΤΕΥ 
Chor. Now sing of the trophies he brings us from Heaven, τὸ 
The earth-crashing thunders, deadly and dire, _ ae 


And the lightning’s angry flashes of fire, τὸν πρπὸα 


And the dread white bolt of the levin. ὁ, + 
Blaze of the lightning, so terribly beautiful, 


Golden and grand! ΠῚ ot the 


Fire-flashing javelin, glittering ever in 


Zeus’s right hand! ’ 


Earth-crashing thunder, the hoarsely resounding, the 
Bringer of showers! 
He is your Master, ’tis he that is shaking the 
Earth with your powers! 
All that was Zeus’s of old 
Now is our hero’s alone ; 
His the Queen, fair to behold, 
Partner of Zeus on his throne, 
Now and for ever his own. 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus! 
Pisth, Now follow on, dear feathered tribes, 
To see us wed, to see us wed ; 
Mount up to Zeus’s golden floor, 
And nuptial bed, and nuptial bed. 
And O, my darling, reach thine hand, 
And take my wing and dance with me, 
And I will lightly bear thee up, 
And carry thee, and carry thee. 
Chor. Raise the joyous Paean-cry, 
Raise the song of Victory. 
Io Paean, alalalae, 
Mightiest of the Powers, to thee! 


Throughout this splendid éxodos Pisthetairos is clearly conceived ᾿ 


as the new Zeus. He is no longer referred to by his old name, but 
always by some phrase descriptive of the Olympian king. He comes 
Wielding the wingéd thunderbolt of Zeus}. 


The chorus at his approach sing of ‘ the fiery lightnings of Zeus*; ‘the 
immortal spear of Zeus’, etc., and salute their leader himself as 


line or two to avoid his rendering ‘Miss Sovereignty,’ which, I fear, implies a confusion 
of βασίλεια, ‘queen,’ with βασιλεία, ‘kingdom.’ That the former, not the latter, word 
was intended by the poet is clear from the metre of verses 1537, 1753- The same slip is 
made by G. Caramia in his article on Βασίλεια in the Birds of Aristophanes (Rivista indo- 
greco-italica di filologia—lingua—antichita 1925 ix. 3—4- 51 Ε΄. cited by H. J. Rose in 712 
Year's Work in Class. Stud. 1925-1926 p- 59)" 

1 Aristoph. av. 1714 πάλλων κεραυνόν, πτεροφόρον Διὸς βέλος. Supra ii. 777 ft. 

2 Jd. ib. 1746 f. τάς τε πυρώδεις | Διὸς ἀστεροπάς. 

3 Td. ib. 1749 Διὸς ἄμβροτον ἔγχος (supra ii. 704 0. 5)" 
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ing won all that belonged to Zeus,’ The scholiast is puzzled, 
comments on the verse— 

He is your Master, "tis he that is shaking the 

Earth with your powers !— 

“He means Zeus of course, or Pisthetairos now that he has got 
Basileia®.’ But the meaning of the chorus is quite unmistakable. 
‘When Pisthetairos, bride in hand, is escorted ‘to Zeus’ floor and 
‘marriage-bed3 they acclaim him with all the emphasis of a farewell 
line as ‘highest of the gods*' 

Pisthetairos is Zeus, And Basileia is—who? Scholars ancient 
-and modern have given a variety of answers to the question®, An 


1 fa. ἰδι 1752 Ain δὲ πάντα κρατήσαι | «rh, 

* Schol. Anstoph. ae. 17514 fey δηλονότι, ἡ ὁ Πεισθέταιραν λαβὼν τὴν Βασιλείαν (sir). 

* Aristoph. ae. 1737 6 ἐπὶ πέδον Auta | καὶ λέχος γαμήλιον. 

ἐμὲ. τὰς 1765 δαιμόνων ὑπέμτατε, 

* (1) Schol, Aristoph, at. 1536 σωματαπαμῖ τὴν Βασιλείαν αὐτὸ τὸ πρᾶγμα ὧν γυναῖκα 
in defiance of metre (satrap. κῷ n. 5] made her a personification of Royalty, 

(2) Ewphronios the Alexandrine grammarian of +. iii ac. {L. Cohn in Pauly— 
Wissowa Aail-Enc. vi. imo f, W. Christ Geshichte der griwhitchen Litteratur" 
Miinchen 1920 li. 1. 120) af, schol, Aristoph. ax. 136 tegarded her as a daughter of 
2eus—probably an inference from Aristoph. ar. 153} ἢ, 
was aboot to dispense it to Tydeus; and some actually called her Athannsia (schol. 
Aristoph. ap. 1236). This was perhaps one of the many (Cornut. fbas/. 30 p. 96, 0 ἢ, 
Lang) etymologies suggested for Athena (so even in Prellwite Etym. Wdrtert. ol. Gr. 
Ser! p. 10) 

(4) FF. Wieseler datercarca in Aetrhy ld Prowcthes πρίν εἰ Aritephanis Aves 
Gottingwe τ. p. τ & contends thal she wos Athena, cp. Tzetz. in Lyk. fi, oon "Abra 
rent Pari τῇ καὶ Dokericg τ βινγατρὶ δὲ Πρυντέου (rarer Le 81: πιὶ 7). 

(2) Others cite Dionysics Skytobrachion (E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissawa ρα nc, 
v. 654) a6. Died. 3. 57, who in bis romantic vein told how Bosileia, a dauphter of 
Ourenos by ‘Titaia (Ge) and a sister of Rhea (Pandora), brought up her brothers the 
Titans and hence was known as the Megale Meter, inherited her father’s kingdom, and 
ultimately became by her brother Hyperion the mother of Helios and Selene. 

(6) Others again equate the Aristophanic Basileia with the goddess worshipped at 
Athens under the name Βασίλῃ or Βασίλεια (O, Kern in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal- Br, iii 
1 5... Gruppe Gr. G74, Κεῖ, pp. roi πὶ §, 1820 ἢ. 1), whom some take to be a ‘Queen’ 
of Heaven (H. Usener Gitfermamen Bonn 1896 p. 227 7.), some a ‘Queen! of the 
Underworld (G. Loeschcke Vermavungen sur eriechischen Kunstgeschichte tnd ener 
Topograplis ΕΜ LDorpati Livonorum ᾿ς ΠΡ. t4— 24). 

(7) Ὁ. Pascal Diomise Catania 1911 pp. 99—110 argues that the Basileia of the play 
is πεση" αἴ the Underworld and at the snine time grddcas of the mysteries and of 
fertility, in fact a variant of Kore. Marriage with her means death μάνα ii, 1163 ff.). 
Pisthetairos the pretender, after a career of hitherto unbroken success, is thus at the last 
politely handed over to the other world (E. Wust in the Jahresherici ὥδεν die Fortvchritte 
der hisinichen Altertumravssentchajt igih—ror8 cluxiv, | 35). 

(8) J. T. Sheppard ‘ris ἐστιν ἡ Βασίλεια ;᾿ in the Fuscicuius Joann’ Willis Clark 
srerniye Cantabrigias 1909 PP- 529-54 alter rightly insisting that the solemnity of the 
final scene in the ira: implies πὶ clear reference to the sacred marriage of Zeus and Hera, 


Ἵ 
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Athenian audience in the days of Aristophanes could hardly have 
hesitated. The partner of Zeus must needs be Hera. And Hera in 
apacity was often called Basi/eia’, Besides, on the present 
occasion there was a special reason for picking out just this title and 
no other as appropriate to the goddess. For it would seem that the 
political circumstances in which the play was first planned prompted 
the author to the better part of its nomenclature—Euelpides, 
Pisthetairos, Nephelokokkygia, and finally Basileia.. 
Aristophanes brought out his Birds at the City Dionysia of the 
year 414 B.C" But B. B. Rogers has shown that in all probability 
the play had been ‘long in incubation,’ indeed that it had been taken 


tuma aside to the sacred marriage of DHonysoa and the βασέλισσα (reytre i. 672 nm. 0, 686, 
coy f, pl. xl, 3), and concludes that Βασίλεια is an imaginary goddess, whose name 
suggests the consort of the god of comedy, *Peithetairos, on this hypothesis, recalls to 
the audience Zeus, with a touch of Dionyses. Basileia recalls the Basilissa, not without 
a touch of Hem (J. T. Sheppard af. af. p. 540). The lepocijpyg and the γεραραὶ attendant 
on the βασίλισσα (Dem. ¢. Moser. 78) may be found in the messenger of Aristoph. av. 
1706 ff, and in the conjectural bridesmaids of Hasileia, Mr Sheppard's arocle marks 
a real ailvance in the interpretation of this difficult scene; but—to quote his own words 
—* That Basileia has been caught in her troc shape at last would be ἃ bold assertion,’ 

' Zeus Bagvhet is associated with Hem Πασίλεια in a federal oath of the Phocians 
and Boeotians (H. (ἢ. Lolling in the aah, ΠΝ . 1873 iii. 19 fT line 146 cited supra ἢ, 
181 πὶ (1)), Zeus Βασιλεύν αἱ Lebadeia (rmpra fi. 899 τι 2, ro7af, 1976) appears to 
have had as his consort Hera Baris (W. Dittenberger in furor. ter. πρὶ, 1 πὸ, 3097, 1 ft 
Ἥρᾳ Βασιλίδι | καὶ τῇ πόλει Λεβαδύων | Μένανδρον Χρησίμων  ερητεύσαι τεντπετηρίδα | dx 
τῶν ἰδίων ἀνέθηκεν | lepgrevodens rit γυναικὸς | αὐτοῦ Παρησίας τὴτ᾿Ονασιμβρότου--τ serie 
of well-omened names): so Gruppe Gr. Afyté. Kel. p. 18 τι. 17, supra il, goo π. ὁ. There 
was a cult of Hera Εασίλεια at Lindos (P. Foucart in the Mer, Aired. 1967 ii, 30H. no. 71, 
13 f.=F. Hiller von Gaertringen in /aser. Gr. des. i no. 786, 13 ff. Τίτος Φλα(ύτοτὶ Τίτον 
Φλα[νἱοι) | Adarros ἱερέων υἱὸς Kupeira (op. Orelli—Henzen /mser. Lat. sel. no. §793) Opale’- 
Meyer KAd(evot) ἀπὸ γένουν rereduqudrot ἐξ τὸ derready ὑπὸ τῶν | dr θεοῖς Adroxpardper καὶ 
rir ris | lepas βουλῆς συγκλήτου διυγμάτων (oc. ἐπα consnlfis), | ὑπατικῶν {καὶ} σννκὰπ’ 
τικῶν συνγεν[ ἢ} Ἥρᾳ Βασιλεῖ[α] ἐπὶ] το ἢ] βωμοῦ] | τὰ[τ (σ)τιβάδαιε ἐκ[ὀσμησεν} On 
such στιβάδες or στιβάδεια see A. Wilhelm in the ltt, Afitth. igs xvii, tgof and 
Dittenberger Swi. ἐπε. Gr no. 1109, 511. τι. 36), and perhaps at Sikinos (F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen in /user, Gr. ἐπα. ¥. 1 oo. go, Ὁ. in lettering not older than 4. i AD. 
εἶδον μὲν wal phuoos ἔφυν “Hpqs] | βασιλείη ; and there was another of Hera Βασιλίς in 
Pisidia (A. H. Smith in the Jowrm. Mell. Stud. 1887 vill. 156 1. πον 41, 1 ff, from Pogla 
(foula) ἡ βουλὴ καὶ ὁ δῆμοι | dreluqoe Αὐρηλί[ α»Ἱ | ᾿Αρμζάϊνταν, [r}ie καὶ | Τε[ρ]τίαν, 
Μή δγυε[ του, | “Apreudovr γυναῖκα | σώφρονει, afro | τοῦ xpwralorror, | ἱερασαμένην “Hpés 
Βαϊ σιλίδοι, δημιουργήϊσασαν, ἀρχιαιρασαμένην, | καὶ πάντα τὰ ἐπὶ τούτοι! | νενουμισμένα 
ποιήπαϊσαν, κιτὶλ,, op. Corp. ἱππεῖ. Gr. iit no. 43967). 

Literary allusions include the following: 4. Afer. 1 ff."Hpqe... | d@ardrgr βασίλειαν... 
Δηρὴν ἐριγδούποιο κασιγνήτην ἄλοχόν τε, Ap. Rhod. 4. 382 μὴ τὸ γὲ παρβασίλεια Διὸ 
τελέσειεν ἄκοιτι!, Oeph. ἃ. Aer. 16, ἃ “Hoy (so J. 9. J. Hermann for Ἥρα) παμβασίλεια, 
Διὸς σὐλλεκτρε μάκαιρα, g μάκαιρα δεά, πολυιάνεμε, παμβασίλεια, Prokl. ἐπὶ Plat. 2a, ΗΠ. 
191. 12 f. Diehl διά δὴ τοῦτο τῷ Διὶ συνέξενκται ἡ βασιλὶς Ἥρα. See farther Gruppe Gr. 
Myth. Hel. p. τι πὶ 1. . ΡΝ 

ν Schol. Arisophh ab. argum. 1 and 2, W. Christ σεν λίαν dor griechischen Litteratur* 
Minchen 1913 i. 426. 
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in hand soon after the production of the Peace in 421", Now the 
events of the period immediately succeeding the peace of Nikias 
had turned all eyes towards Argos, which then became the centre 


ἢ B, B. Rogers Tae ἢ γεν of Aristophanes London tgo6 p. vi. : "It is by far the 
longest of the extant comedies; and dealing as it does with a subject outside the ordinary 
range of the poet's thoughts and language...it is obviously a comedy which must have been 
long in incubation, and could not (as was the case with the Peace} have been hastily put 
together to meet a particular emergency. Indeed there are not wanting indications from 
which we may surmise that it was taken in hand, if not immediately after the production 
of the Peace, at all events whilst the mind of Aristophanes was still filled with the topics 
and ideas which possessed it while he was engaged in the composition of the earlier play. 
In the vagrant Oracle-monger {χρησμολόγοι of the Birds, with his prophecies of Bakis, 
bis lust fora share of the σπλάγχνα, and finally his ignominiony expulsion, we cannot fail to 
recognize the exact counterpart of Hierocles, the χρησμολύγοα of the Peace. The 
description which Cinesias gives of the sources from whence the dithyrambic pocts derived 
their inspiration is merely an amplification of n sarcasm placer previously in the mouth of 
Trygacus; whilst the whole scheme of the proposed sacrifice on the stage, its preparation, 
interruption, and final abandonment, with the allusion to the predatory habits of the Kite, 
and to the unwelcome pipings of Chaeris, is substantially identical in the two plays. 

So again the two plays have an idyllic character which belongs to no other of the poot's 
comedies: the innocent charms of a country life are depicted as they are depicted nowhere 
elae; in each of them, and in chem only, we hear the “sweet song” of the τέττιξ, and in 
each it is designated by its Doric nome ὁ ἀχέταν, the chirruper. Here too, and no- 
Where else in Aristophanes, the coaxing address 3 δειλακρίων is employed; and although 
the Acschylean phrase ξυυθὸν ἱππαλεκτρνὼν is found also in the Frogs, yet it there occurs 
in its natural place as part of a criticism on the style and the language of Aeschylus, while 
in cach of these two plays it is introduced, apropos of nothing, in the Parabasis, as the 
sarcastic description of a showy military officer. And possibly the germ of the present 
drama may be discovered in the determination of Trygaeus per’ ὀρνίθων ἐν κέρακαν 
βαδίζειν [μι ae, rag, 783]. Minor coincidences, such as ποδαπὸς τὸ dees, are ory 
numerous, but are hardly worthy of mention, 

So again, although the Athenian dependencies on the coasts of Macedonia and Thrace 
were in a chronic state of disturbance, and were giving some trouble at this very time, 
vel the acdvier to the reckless young Athenian to “fy off to Thrace-ward regions and 
fight there’ would seem more naturally adapted to a time when those regions were the 
chief seat of Athenian warfare, than to a time when the entire attention of the Athenian 
people was direeted to the military operations in Sicily. And the very remarkable verbal 
allasions to the History of Herodotus would seem mote suitable to a period when that 
History was still fresh in the hands and thoughts of the poct and his audience, 

Hut whatever weight may be duc to these considerations, the comedy would of course 
not receive its final touches until ic waa about to be sent in to the Archon, in the winter 
of 415—414 Bc.’ 

Τ᾿ παν quoted at length the wise worda of Mr Rogers because they form the best 
reply to an objection raised by E. Wiist in the /odrertericét sider atte Fortwhritie der 
Hastvken Altertumswisenschaft 113 σχον, 1st, who ΠΕ against me the contention of 
A. Ruppel Aorseftion und Aniartetung dr Οἱ πέρα πα λει emadien Dannstadt rora 
‘dass der Dichter immer nur 3--- Monate mit der Ausarbeitung eines Stiickes heschiiftigt 
war’ (E. Wist foc. εὐ ton6—rgr8 eclxxiv. 133). _But such a rule was obviously open to 
exceptions. U. von Wilamowite- Moellendorit ‘her dic Werpen des Aristophanes’ ini 
the Sefswngiier. af. Adod. αἱ, Mtr, Berlin igs p- 460-f., rightly holding that the Kyon vr. 
Labes trial of wes, Sp4 ff. travestiel the Kleon εἰ. Laches trial of the year 425 B.c., infers 
that the play was planned three years before its periormance in 423 (FE. Wst ἴδει cei. 
1916—1918 clxxtv, 133, 125). 


, 
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of more than one new political combination’, The Argives ina sense 


(420), with the Spartans (418), and with the Athenians again (417) 
must have been received at Athens with alternate outbursts of 
enthusiasm and disgust. What the Athenian ‘optimist, the ἔμεν 
fides of the moment, really wanted was a staunch and loyal ally, 
a ‘trusty comrade,’ a Pistkefatros®. | 

More than that. If, while the play was being drafted, popular 
attention was thus directed to Argos, it may fairly be surmised 
that Aristophanes’ castle-in-the-air Nepielokohdygia contained— 
inter afia*, no doubt—an allusion to the Argive Mount Kok- 
kygion® with its myth of Zeus the cuckoo®, Aristotle’ tells the story. 


t See eg. J. Bo Bary Al History of Greece London 1900 p. 455 ff, W. 9. Ferguson in 
The Cambridge Ancient History Cambridge 1031 ¥. 146 ff. 

* Aristoph. par 475 ff. | 

" That this is the true form of the name appears from Corp. fer. Att. i 3 no. 
1713 on an architrave of Pentelic marble in the church of St Theodoros near the village 
of Δαν TIS TOKAHE : MIZOETAIPO: AGMONEY? [Κι Mcisterhane 
Grammatit der atticchen Jnschrifien® Berlin τοῦ p. a4). E. Wiist lec. eff. 1923 κὸν. ΤΑῚ 
deems this evidence ‘nicht gwingend.' He is hard to please. 

4A. Todesco 'KOKRKYTS" in Philelopwr 1914—1g16 bxxiti. s63—67 (an article which 
Prof. A. Ὁ, Nock kindly brought to my notice) thinks that NegeAocoreryls was a name In- 
vented by Aristophanes (Loukian. mer. Air. 2g), in accordance with Greek usage, to denote 
a chaos of clouds (ap, 178) and a babble of political intriguers (deh. 508). “Gans 
vemilinity witrde wech diese newe Erklirung sein: NegeAocncerryia sei dic Ideulstadt der 
schlauen Feigiinge, welche auf Kosten des Nachsten leben wollen, Wenn man besonders 
den Begriff der Schlauheit betont, sa sind diese edeeryper die Demagogen, und wir sehen 
im Hinterrund die anderen Leute, die Athener, welche κεχηνότες alle Prahlercien ernst 
nehmen.” 

* A similar allndion to Argive topography occurs in Aristoph. av. 399 ἀποθακεῖν ἐν 
'‘Opeeats, where again the name is selected partly because it auggests birds (ὄρνεα) and 
partly because the town was uppermost in the thoughts of the people awing to its cupture 
by Athenians and Argives in gi6 wc. Miss KR. E. White (Mrs N. Wedd) in the vars. 
Kew. 1904 xvill. 100 f. finds the same point in av. 15 f. Or τώδ' ἔφασκε γῷρ φράσειν τὸν 
Τηρέα | τὸν frog’, ὅτ ὄρτιν ἐγένετ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ὀρνέων πιμὶ aptly defends the variation in the use 
of the article by citing Thouk, 6. 7 τοὺς ἐν ‘Opeenit...ol ἐκ τῶν Opreur. ἦν: 

Does the omele in aw. of7 f. ἀλλ' ὅταν οἰκήσωινι, λύκοι πολιαὶ τε κυμῶναι | ἐν ταὐτῳ τῷ 
μεταξὺ Κορίνϑον καὶ Ξικνῶνοι,---ἰ «7d. refer to the alliance of Argos, whose symbol was 
the wolf, with Corinth (Képudor—xopavy) ? | j 

F. Creuzer Symaolit sma Afptiologie® Leiprig and Darmstadt 1841 ii. 248 n. 2 sw 
that Nephelokokkygia stood in some relation to Mt Kokkygion or Thorax in Argolis 
(su pre i, 138, i. S93 n. 2), but thought that the topic might have been suggested to 

ristop y the existence of another Mt Thorax near Sparta (supra ii. 893 1. 3) 

@ Nilsson JAfin.-Myr. Rel. p. 481 contributes an acute surmise: ‘Zeus often appears 55 
lover in the guise of a bird, Asa swan he begot the Diosuri at Sparta, at Argos wat 
said that in the shape of a cuckoo he deceived Hera and won her love on the Mountam οἱ 
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the Cuckoo, 1 venture to guess that these myths, which appear in old M 
centres, are remains of the Mincan belief that the gods appeared in the shape of birds." 

Tt must not, however, be forgotten that in the Old Slavonic area there was, or is aaid 

to have been, a fairly close parallel fo the cuckoo-Zeus of Mt Kokkygion. J. Grimm 
Teutonic Mythology trans, J. 5. Stallybrass London 1883 ii. 679 cites from the Polish 
chronicle of Prokosz the following remarkable account of a Slavic god Zywie: Cérenicon 
Sime δα γε ίζηδι, roc od. H, Kownacki Varsavinae r8az p. 193 ‘divinitati Zywie 
fanum exstractum ert im monte ab cjusdem nomine Zywiec dicto, ubi primis diebus 
mensis Maji innumerus popalus pie conveniens precabatur ab ea, quoe vitae auctor 
habebatur, longam et prosperam valctudinem. Praecipue tamen εἰ litabatar ab iis qui 
primum cantom coculi audivissent, ominantes auperstitiose tot annos se victuros guotics 
vecem fepetiisset, Opinabantur enim supremum hune oniversi moderatorem transfigurari 
in cuculum ut ipsts annuntiaret vitae tempora: unde crimini ducehatur, capitalique poena 
a magistratibus afficiebatur, qui cuculum occidisset.’ This chronicle, which professed to 
be the work * Proc sec, X scriptoris,” was denounced by Dobrowski in the H’fewer 
Jahrbsicher d. Liter. χαχὶὶ, 17---ϑὸ as a pure fabrication and is described by A. Potthast 
Hibliotheca Aistorica medi aces® Berlin 1896 ti. ggo ας ‘Ein unsauberes Machwerk des 
Priybystaw Dyamentowski (saec. xwiit).’ But J. Grimm gf. cit. ii. 679 n. 1 protested that 
Dobrowski had gone too far: the chronicle, though not so old ass, x, ‘is at any rate 
founded on old traditions.” Partial confirmation of the alleged statements of Prokosx may 
be found in those of J. Dtugose, a canon of Cracow who died in 1480 4.0. and has left 
what purports to be an account of the ancient Polish pantheon. According to the careful 
erifigae of A. Brickner in the Arrdrr far slavische Philologie 1892 xiv. 170 ff, Dbogos 
did not invent the names of his divinities, but took them from old ritual folk-songs still 
current In the fifteenth century, dignifying inferior powers with the rank of gods and 
comparing them with the gods of Greece and Rome. Thus_/ersa=Iupiter, Zrade= Mars, 
Diydefielya= Venus, Vya= Pluto, fegeda=Temperies, Zpopeo deus vitae, Dertwana= 
Dina, Marsyana=Ceres (L. Niederle Mirtuel de J'antiguifté sieve Paris 1926 ii, 192). 
Other Polish chroniclers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries complete the fist by 
adding from a similar souree the names Je/ and Astel, which M. de Miechow Cérentca 
Polonornm a Lecko wsgue ad anne AfOri Cracoviae 1521 equated with Castor and 
Pollux (CL. Niederle op. πῇ, ii. 123 ἢ, £). The relevant pelssages int Dtuposz are ag 
follows: Lo. Diugossus Afsteria Polomtca Lipste rzir τ (i. 34.4) ° BABA, mons altiseimus 
supra fuvium ie, herhas multiferas germinans, ἃ oppide Apvave imminens’ (sr. 2ywiec 
on the Sola, some 4o miles south-west of Cracow), ἐῤ, 1 (i. 370) "Liem Jens cite, quem 
vocabant γεν ἧι" The fuller, but less authoritative, account of Prokos: is quoted, with 
various comments, by W. Mannhardt in the feitechrife fiir cewtsche Mytholocie neat 
ἀμ ΗΜ 1655 Ui. 230, J. Hardy in Zar ἔδιδον Aecord 1879 ii, ἂς, C. Swainson 
The Folk Love and Provincial Names of Britick Birds London 1886 p. ται, O, Keller Dye 
antite Tierwelt Leipzig igiy ii. 66. C. de Kay Bird God's New York 1898 p. 116 speaks 
of ‘a goddess Zywie’ εἰς. : he has misconstrued the Latin of Prokose, 

Other considerations, which dleserve to he weighed before the testimony of the 
chroniclers is rejected, are these. ‘The name Zywyr, which is akin to fir, were (Balsacg 
Lact. diye. de fa Langue Gr. p. 120, Walde Lal, efym. I Srteré p. 4 δί,, F. Muller Jan 
Altitaficders Wérteréuch Gottingen 1976 p. aif), recalls the Thracian or Thraco: 
Phrygian Erikepaios, whose name was interpreted as menning fwodorhe (supra tl. 1024 [,. 
Again, the notion that the euckoo is an ominous bird, which declares to men how many 
years they have to live ete., is wide-spread in Europe (see W. Mannhanit foc, cit. 
p. 2grf., J. Grimm of. cir. fi. 676 1, J. Handy dr. aif. p. 861, C. Swainson sibs eae. 
p. tis, L. Hopf 7Aiererate! wna OrateliAters in alter uma mewer Zeist Stuttgart rake 
p. 154 f, Ὁ, Keller op. cit, ἢ, 66). Typical are the folk-lines of Lower Saxony Aiwkwe 
pan Advent, | τοῦ donee ταδὶ τῷ devem ἢ (J. Ἐς Schwetxe Aolefererncdyy fdiotiion, ein Beitrag 
car Folisutfengesc#tchte Hamburg 1§oi li. 363), or those of Guernsey Concow, cnmcose, aby 
md | Combien @ans pe crores (Sir Ἐς MacCulloch Guermiey Holt Jove ed. Mixs EF. F. Carey 
London 1903 p. sos, FP. Sébillot Le Folb-dore oft France Paris 1906 iii, 200), oF hans af 
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“#eus, seeing Hera all by herself, was minded to consort with her- 
To secure her by guile, he transformed himself into a cuckoo and 
perched on a mountain, which had previously been called Thrduax, 
the ‘Throne,’ but was thenceforward known as’ Kékkyx, the ‘Cuckoo,’ 
He then caused a terrible storm to break over the district. Hera, 
faring alone, came to the mountain and sat on the spot where there 
is now asanctuary of Hera Telefe, The cuckoo flew down and settled 
on her knees, cowering and shivering at the storm. Hera out of pity 
covered it with her mantle. Thereupon Zeus changed his shape and 
accomplished his desire, promising to make the goddess his wedded 
wife, Pausanias* adds that Mount Kokkygion and Mount Pron over 
against it were topped by sanctuaries of Zeus and Hera respectively. 

Further®, he brings the myth into connexion with the famous cult 
of Hera at Argos. The temple-statue was a chryselephantine master- 
piece by Polykleitos. The goddess sat enthroned. On her head was 
a band decorated with figures of the Charites and the Horai. In one 
hand she held a pomegranate, about which a tale not rashly to be 
repeated was told; in the other she had a sceptre surmounted by 
a cuckoo, the subject of the foregoing myth. Strabo" says of this 
statue that, though in point of costliness and size it fell short of the 
colossal works of Pheidias, yet for sheer beauty it surpassed all 
others. Maximus Tyrius‘ in a few well-chosen epithets records the 


the modern Greek κοῦχο μὸν, κονκάκε μου, | κι ἀργυροκυυκάκι μον, | πόσουτ χρόρουν δὲ νὰ ζήσω: 
(J. Grimm op. τὴν 1.676 n. 3). Etienne de Bourbon, « thirteenth-century Dominican, 
ftales that the cockoo-oracle was consulted on the fire: of May (A. Lecoy de la Marche 
Anecdotes Aistoriguer légendes ef apelaguer tirds du receet/ tnddit a Etenne de Bourbon 
Paris 1877 6 53 p. of, Sap. gig}. Prokosz therefore may, after all, be right in what he 
tells us of the May-day celebration on Mt Zywiee. His further assertions, that the ruler 
Of the world waa believed to take the form of a cuckoo and that the killing of a cuckoo 
Was a capital offence, cannot be controlled, but are at lenst consistent with one another 
anc not ser te wholly incredible. Vet the cautious enquirer would do well to dipest what 
Stemann in the AMuaawirtertuch dex deutschen Aberglawdens Berlin—Leiprig 1933 
τ, 749—751 has to say against e.g. W. Mannhardt’s attempt to treat the cuckoo as an 
animal form of Donar or Fré and C. L. Rochholz" contention that 5t Gertrude with her 
cuckoo was ‘cine Stelivertreterin Freyas oder Edunas.’ 

* Aristot, frag: 487 (Fray. dict. Gr. i igo f, Miller) af, schol. vet. Theokr, τα, 64= 
Eudok. evel. gry h cited supra il. Bg3 τι. 2- 

Ὁ Paus. ἃ. 36.2 quoted sutra ii, 893 n. 2. 

® Paws. 2.07. α τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα τῇτ Ἥραν ἐπὶ θρόνον κάθηται μεγέθει μέγα, χρυσοῦ μὲν καὶ 
ἐλέφαντας, Πολυκλείτου δὲ ἔργον. ἔπεστι δὲ οἱ στέφανον Xdperay ἔχων καὶ "Ὥματ ἐπειργαα.- 
μένε, καὶ τῶν χειρῶν τῇ μὲν καρπὸν φέρει pout, τῇ δὲ σκῆπτρον. τὰ μὲν οὖν ἐξ τὴν pode 
—drapeyrérepor γάρ ἐστιν ὁ λύγοι--ἀφείσθω μοι" κόκενγα δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ σκήπτρῳ κειβῆπθαί 
wert ἃ γοντετ τὸν Ala, ὅτε ἤρα παρϑένον τῆι "Ηραι, ἐκ τοῦτον τὸν ὄρνιθα ἀλλαγῆναι, τὴν δὲ 
ἅτε ππίγνιον θηρᾶσαι. Sure ii. 893 ἢ, 2. 

᾿ Strab. 3.11. 

* Max, Tyr. τῳ. 6 τὴν Ἥραν, οἷαν Πολύκλειτον “Apyelor finge, Ἀευκώλενοων; ἐλεφαντό" 
Try, εὐῶπιν, εὐείμονα, βασιλικήν, ἱδρυμένην ἐπὶ χρυσοῦ θρόνον. 
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effect produced by the ivory arms, the exquisite face, the gorgeous 


᾿ 


drapery, the queenly bearing, and the golden throne. Greek and 


Roman writers vied with cach other in praising the sculptor's 
creation. To cite but a single epigram, Martial! wrote: 

Thy toil and triumph, Polvkleitos, stands— ' 

Hera, beyond the reach of Pheidias' hands. 

Had Paris this sweet face on Ida seen, 

The judge convinced, the rivals scorned had been. 

Loved he not his own Hera's form divine, 

Zeus might have loved the Hera that is thine. 


I need not labour the point. The myth was well known, and the 
statue immensely famous. What concerns us at the moment is the 
fact that the Argive Hera herself was worshipped expressly as Hera 
Basileia*. Aristophanes, true to a long-established tendency of the 
mythopoeic mind, has split off the cult-title Basiieta and transformed 
it into a new and brilliant personality—the gwast-Hera of Athens®. 
This bold stroke of genius* was necessitated and justified by the 


1 Mart. εἰ» 10. Sy. 

* W. R. Paton—E. L. Hicks The /ucription: of Cor Oxfort ἡδὺν p. 88% no, 38, 
δ. π|. πὶ Prot Jeger Gravcorim sarrae Lipsine τϑοῦ Fasti sacri pas. no. 6, sf= 
P. Millensiefen in Colliu—Rechtel Gr, Dial.-/mschr. iii, 1. 361, no. 3637, §f.= Michel 
Recueil a’ fnser. gr. 00. 717, 5 f.= Dittenberger ἀν", inser. Gr no. 1936, εἴν α liturgical 
calendar on a marble slab in bettering of 1. iv—s, jij Bc. δεκάται" “Hypai ᾿Αργείαι ᾿Ελείαι 
Βασιλείαι δάμαλιν κριτά" tk. {λεία τε ἐν ἕλει, ‘in the marsh,’ cp. Alexis of Samos 
frag. α (Frag. ἀξ. Gr. iv, agy Miller) ap. Athen, apa" Αλέξιν δ᾽ ὁ Σάμιοι ἐν δευτέρῃ 
ρων Ξαμιακῶν" ‘rhe ἐν Σάμῳ ᾿Αφρολίτην, ἣν οἱ μὲν de Καλάμωων καλοῦπιν, of δὲ ἐν “Bhat,” 
κατὰ, Pans. 8, 16. 6 at Megalopolis Δήμητρος καλουμένην ἐν ἔδει wads re καὶ ἄλσον, 
Hesych. «.0. ἐλεία (¢Aela cod.):,,, καὶ Ἄρα ἐν Κύπρῳ. καὶ Ἄρτεμιε ἐν Μεσσήνῃ ἐΜεσίνη 
cod.). See further Ὁ. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa ραν ἔνε. vil. 819). 

The title as attached to the Angive Hera appears to be of long staruling > J herons; 
frag. 4 Kinkel af. Clem. Al, strom. 1. a4 p. 10a, 23 f. ᾿Ολυμπιάδοι βϑασιλείην, | Howe 
᾿Αργείην (contest cited sypra i, 453 ns 8), Aisch. δὲ 298 f. TEA. τῶν οὖν τελευτᾷ 
βασιλέοιν νείκη τάδε; | XO. βοῦν τὴν γυναῖκ᾽ ἔϑηκεν Apyela Peds, | «7.4., Cort. fro, Att. 
iii, 1. 172, 5 ff.0n a taurobolic altarof Pentelic marble, to be dated ¢. j61—363 aw. 
οὗτοι Reaporine αὐχεῖ πόλιν, οὗτοι ἐν Ἄργει | γνιμετάει, Bloror μυστικὰν εὖ διάγων" | αὐτόθι 
yap κλειδοῦχον ἔφυ βασιληΐδιος Ἢ ρητ, Ϊ κιτὰὰ,, οἱ, δαδοῦχόι μὲ Kigyt, βασιλ[ηἶἼδον ἱερὰ 
σηκῶν ᾿ Ἤραι κλεῖθρα φέρων, βωμὰν ἔϑηκε ‘Pég | κιτ᾿λ. τα Kaibel Spier. Gr, no. $2, κἢν, 
gf=<Cougny πὰ, Pal. Append. 1. 183. 6 ff, gf. (reading 7 αὐτόθι γὰρ cheidoiryor ἔφυ 
βασιληΐδος Ἢ ῥητ but ἢ ἀαδοξχόν μὲ κόρην Βασιλῇῷηε Διὸς ἱερὰ ἥκων | 7A). Soin Latin Sen, 
Ag. 3491, Apul. met. 6.4. 

* There appears to have been no temple of Hera at Athens till the time of Hadrian 
(Paus. 1. 08. 9), unless we reckon the ruined temple on the way from Phaleron to Athens, 
sud to have been fired by Mardonins (Pans. 1.1, 5, 1. 38. 2). 

* Possibly not so original as we might suppose. 1 incline to think thar Kratinos had 
hit upon a very similar ides. He is known to have dubbed Perikles Zev (rupra i. 280. iii, 
31 [.. cp. i. 8160. 1) and Aspasia Ἥρα, if not also Téparres or Τυραννοδαίμων (Meineke 
frag. com. Gr. it Gr Cy 147 M1, supra iil, a9 τι, 5). When, therefore, we read in schol. 
Arstoph, ov. 1336 ἔστι δὲ καὶ παρὰ Κρατίνῳ ἡ Ἠασίλεια, it i ΓΝ 


εἰ : 5. tempting to conclude that 
Kratinos spoke of Perikles and Aspasin as the Zeus and the Hem Βασίλεια of Athens, 
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__ Nephelokokkyg 67 
whole plot of the bird-comedy. The bird-Zeus was the mate of Hera 
Bastleia: Pisthetairos must follow suit. The sceptre, of which we 
hear so much in the course of the ραν", was perhaps directly sug- 
gested by the cuckoo-sceptre of the Argive Hera’. 

I end by anticipating an objection. Aristophanes (it may be 
urged), lover of old-fashioned Athens as he was, would not have 
appealed to an Athenian public by thus dwelling on a virtually 
foreign cult. Still less (I shall be told) could he have assumed in 
his work-a-day audience familiarity with or appreciation of a cult- 
statue carved by an alien sculptor for a Peloponnesian town. The 
objection may be met, or at least minimised, by the consideration 
of a certain red-figured /ékythos from Ruvo, now in the British 
Museum’, which—if I am not in error—makes it probable that this 
very statue was known and admired by ordinary folk at Athens in 
the days of Aristophanes. The vase-painting (pl. xi)*, which is 
contemporary or nearly contemporary with our play, represents 
a frequent subject—the judgment of Paris. To our surprise, however, 
the central goddess is not Aphrodite but Hera, who sits on a throne 
raised by a lotos-patterned base. As befits a ‘Queen,’ she wears 
a high decorated stephdne and holds in her left hand a long sceptre 
tipped by a cuckoo with spread wings. Her feet rest on a footstool, 
and beside the further arm of her throne is an open-mouthed panther 
sitting on its hind legs’. Advancing towards her comes Nike with 


G. Loeschcke Vermutungen sur griechischen Kunstgeschichte und sur Topographic 
Athens Dorpati Livonorum 1884 pp. 14—24, followed by O. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iii. 44 f., would identify the Βασίλεια of Kratinos and Aristophanes with the 
Meter of the Athenian market-place, protectress of the Bouleutérion. 

1 Aristoph. av. 480, 635 f., 1534f., 1600 f., 1626 f., 1631. 

2 Cp. Aristoph. az. 508 ff. ἦρχον δ᾽ οὕτω σφόδρα τὴν ἀρχὴν ὥστ᾽, εἴ τις καὶ βασιλεύοι | 
ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν τῶν Ἑλλήνων ᾿Αγαμέμνων ἢ Μενέλαος, | ἐπὶ τῶν σκήπτρων ἐκάθητ᾽ ὄρνις 
μετέχων ὅ τι δωροδοκοίη with 76. 504 Αἰγύπτου δ᾽ αὖ καὶ Φοινίκης πάσης κὀκκυξ βασιλεὺς ἦν. 
It is important to note that both Egypt (Epaphos, Memphis, Libye, Belos, Anchinoe, 
Aigyptos, Danaos, etc.) and Phoinike (Agenor, Kadmos, Phoinix, etc.) play a large part 
in the mythology of the early kings of Argos. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 61 no. F 109, Gerhard Ant. Bildw. p. 289 f. pl. 43; Welcker 
Alt. Denkm.v. 410 no. 61 pl. B, 3, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Hera p. 140 ff. (Β) Atlas 
pl. το, 1 and 1a. 

* The vase, when I first saw it, had been very skilfully repainted so as to appear quite 
complete, My friend Mr H. B. Walters kindly had it cleaned for me with ether (Sept. 29, 
1910), and thus fixed the exact limits of the restoration. I was therefore enabled to publish in 
the Ridgeway volume (supra p. 44 n. 1) for the first time an accurate drawing of the design 
by that excellent draughtsman, the late Mr F. Anderson. The present plate is reproduced 
from his coloured drawing to a larger scale. | 

5 The panther appears to be a variant of the lion, which on other vases representing 
the judgment of Paris precedes (Welcker A/. Denkm. v. 388 no. 22) or Is carried by Hera 
(id. ἐδ. vy. 398 f. no. 52 pl. B, 2, Furtwingler Vasensammi. Berlin ii. 716 ff. no. 2539, 
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‘a palm-branch‘, In front of her sits Paris; behind stands Hermes; 
BLO: are Athena and Aphrodite—all with their usual attributes. 
Its s clear that the vase-painter, wishing to give an individual 
turn to a common ἐν με 3, has made Paris award the prize of beauty, 
not—as tradition prescribed—to Aphrodite, nor even—as patriotism 
might suggest—to Athena, but to Hera, the Hera of Polykleitos. 
The rival goddesses are relegated to the far corners of the scene, 
and the εὐ α auvre of the sculptor queens it in the centre. Doubtless 
the vase-painter showed his ingenuity by treating the pomegranate 
in Hera’s hand as if it were the apple of discord that Paris had just 
presented to the fairest. In short, the vase as a whole forms an 
amusing parallel to the epigram by Martial already quoted. 

But whether the second half of the name Nephelo-kokkygia was 
or was not inspired by the Argive cult, it is certain that the first half 
owed much to the common Greek conception of Zeus enthroned 
above the clouds. Above them rather than upon them, Prometheus, 
arriving in Cloudland, is terribly afraid that Zeus will see him 
‘from above?’ Hence his ludicrous umbrella. And Pisthetairos, 
aspiring to the home and the very couch of Zeus, must needs bear 
his bride upwards from the celestial city on pinions that soar to yet 
higher heights’ After all, that is as it should be. The clouds, if 
strictly described, are of the σόν; and the έν is a lower stratum 
than the artfe'r*®. The realm of the sky-god was rightly pictured by 
Homer as 

Broad heaven in the αὐ and the clouds®, 


(d) The Clouds personified in Cult and Myth. 
From the ritual of Zeus A#fafes we have inferred that in carly 
days Greek rain-makers clothed themselves in sheep-skins by way 


Overbeck tr. Auaiimyti. Hem p. 141 ff. (Mm) Atos pl. το, 7, Ttirk im Roscher fer, Avprs, 
lit, 1695 fig. δ) and is usually explained as symbolising the sovereignty of Asia (Eur. re. 
g77f., Isokr. Act χα, απ δ}. These adjuncts reeall another statue of Hera at Argos: Tert. 
de cer. mil. 7 lononi vitem Callimachus induxit (perhaps the seated Hera Νυμφενομένῃ al 
Plataiai, made by Kallimachos (| Pas. ἢ, 3. 1}}- tte εἰ Anis ai nun els palmite reclimuittin, 
sublecto pedibus cius corio leonino, inmltantem ostentat novercam de τον! utnusyoe 
privigni ὑπ, Dionysos and Herakles), 

' Mr H. B. Walters in the Srit. Mos. Cat, Fare iv. 61 says: ' Before Hera hovers 
Tris or Nike, with wings spread,” etc. But, if Nike were hovering in the air, her feet 
would pont downwards: see ey. F. Studniceke Je Stepergitfin Leipzig 1898 pl. a, 19 fi, 

7 Cp. P. Gardner αἱ Graemer of Greet Art London igos pp. 244— 143-00. Fhe 
Prey pler of Greek Art New York [τῳ Py. 307---σῃ. 

3 Aristoph. av. paar ἄνωθεν, cp. ἰδ. 1260. 

4 fa. ἐδ. 1750 ff 

+ Supra i, ror f.pl. ix, 1. 

ΕΝ, os. 192 (cited supra ἵν 28. τ, 6, iii. a4). 
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of copying the fleecy clouds*. Such a usage goes some way towards 
explaining another drama of exceptional brilliance?, the Clouds of 
Aristophanes; for he, in common with all the writers of old Attic 
comedy, was largely indebted for his choruses to the mimetic dances 
of the past*. The Clouds, however, to whom the Aristophanic 
Sokrates would introduce his elderly pupil and initiate, Strepsiades, 
are not mere masses of vapour that the magician can coax into 
sending a Shower, butrather august, and indeed divine, personifications 
of the same: 


Old man sit you still, and attend to my will, and hearken in peace to my 
prayer, 

O Master and King, holding earth in your swing, O measufeless infinite 
Air; 

And thou glowing Ether, and Clouds who enwreathe her with thunder, and 
lightning, and storms, 

Arise ye and shine, bright Ladies Divine, to your student in bodily forms*. 


Sokrates speaks of them as ‘our deities5,’ and again as ‘heavenly 
Clouds, great goddesses®,’ Strepsiades, taking his cue, salutes them 


1 Supra p. 31f.  - 

2 When first exhibited at the Dionysia of 423 B.C. the Νεφέλαι of Aristophanes gained 
only the third prize, being beaten by the Πυτίνη of Kratinos and the Κόννος of Ameipsias— 
a judgment hard to understand. We have the play in part rewritten, a second edition 
which was never staged (W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 
1912 i. 422f.), being either ‘composed to be read and not to be acted’ (B. B. Rogers in his 
ed. 1916 p. xii), or planned for performance some time after 421 B.C. (6. M. Bolling ‘The 
two recensions of Zhe Clouds’ in Class. Philol. 1920 xv. 83 ff., reported in the Ser/. 
philol. Woch. Juli 30, 1921 p- 736). 

3 So at least I have argued in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 163 ff. Note that the 
choreutat impersonating the Clouds are likened to spread fleeces (nub. 343 εἴξασιν γοῦν 
ἐρίοισιν πεπταμένοισι). Why attention is drawn to their noses (ib. 344 αὗται δὲ ῥῖνας 
ἔχουσιν), is not quite clear. The schol. ad loc. says εἰσεληλύθασι γὰρ οἱ τοῦ χοροῦ 
προσωπεῖα περικείμενοι μεγάλας ἔχοντα ῥῖνας καὶ ἄλλως γελοῖα καὶ ἀσχήμονα. The sequel 
(nub. 346 ff.) of course shows that the Greeks, like other children, formed fancy-pictures 
in the sky and took the clouds to be a Centaur, a leopard, a wolf, a bull—in fact, as 
Lowell puts it, ‘Insisted all the world should see | camels or whales where none there 
be!’ But that is hardly the import of ῥῖνες. I should rather suppose that the Nephelai 
are entirely wrapped in fleeces except for their nostrils. Cp. the use of νεφέλη ἴῃ Greek 
(Hesych. s.v. φάρη) and nedula in Latin (De Vit Lat. Lex. 5.0. ‘nebula’ § g) for a thin, 
flowing garment, or of ‘cloud’ in English for a voluminous woollen scarf (J. A. H. 
Murray A New English Dictionary Oxford 1893 Hi. 526 s.v. ‘Cloud’ § 8). Ἢ 

* Aristoph. nud. 263 ff. trans. B. B. Rogers =2. εὐφημεῖν χρὴ τὸν πρεσβύτην καὶ τῆ: 
εὐχῆς ἐπακούειν. | ὦ δέσποτ᾽ ἄναξ, ἀμέτρητ᾽ ᾿Αήρ, ὃς ἔχεις τὴν γῆν μετέωρον, | λαμπρός Ἐς 
Αἰθήρ, σεμναί τε θεαὶ Νεφέλαι βροντησικέραυνοι, | ἄρθητε, φάνητ᾽, ὦ δέσποιναι, τῷ 
φροντιστῇ μετέωροι. : 

δ Jd. τὸ. 252f. DQ. καὶ ξυγγενέσθαι ταῖς Νεφέλαισιν ἐς λόγους, | ταῖς ἣμ 
δαίμοσιν; 

6. Jd. ib. 315 f. ZT. μῶν jpaval τινές εἰσιν; | EQ. ἥκιστ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ οὐράνιαι Νεφέλαι, μεγάλαι 
θεαὶ ἀνδράσιν ἀργοῖς. 


ετέραισι 
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‘as ‘Queens over all?,’ Sokrates outdoes even this by declaring that 
the Clouds are ‘the only goddesses’, the rest being pure rubbish *. 
Zeus? There's no such person®, But the Clouds themselves are 
more orthodox, and in their pardbasts begin by invoking four gods 
with whom they are specially concerned—Zeus, Poseidon, Aither 
their father, and Helios*, [t would seem that Aristophanes, who 
throughout the play is presenting the grossest caricature of Sokrates, 
has foisted upon him a worship of the Clouds more properly belonging 
to Orphic votaries, The comedian of course accounts that way for 
Sokrates’ nebulous notions and shifty morals*, But the Orphists, 
who from of old had been devotees of nature, were perfectly serious. 
Their hymns to Zeus Acrainios and to Zeus Asfrdpies are im- 
mediately followed by another to the Clouds, which is prefaced by 
the rubric that the proper burnt-offering to be made is myrrh, and 
continues: 


Clouds of the air, that nurture the crops, and that roam in the sky, 
Parents of rain, driven wide o'er the world by the blasts of the wind, 
Brimful of thunder ἀπῇ fire, loud-roariny, of watery ways, 

Ye that make horror of sound tn the echoing bosom of air, 

Rent by the winds or charging amain with a crash and a clap, 

You 1 beseech, that are clad in the dew, and that breathe mn the breeze, 
Send us the showers to nurture the crops of our Mother the Earth" 


Adoration of the Clouds, though perhaps connectible with other 


1 fa. ἴδ. λεδῖ. ἜΤ. χαίρετε τοίνυν, ὦ δέσποιναι" καὶ νῦν, εἴπερ rel κἄλλῳ, | οὐρανομήκη 
ῥήξατε κάμε! ἀωνήν, ὦ παμβασίλειαι, 

2 fa. ἰδ. χδ ἘΠ. αὖται γάρ τῶι μόνωι εἰσὶ θεαὶ" τάλλα δὲ wider” dori φλύδιροι. 

5 [αν ἐδ. 366 [, ΣΤ. ὁ Lede δ' ἡμῖν, φέρε, πρὸς τῆς [ἢτ, οὐλύμπιον οὐ θεάς ἔστιν: | ΞΏ, 
ποῖος Zeit; οὐ μὴ Any οὐδ᾽ ἔστι Ket, Sure i. 2. Cp. με, 180 [. ST. trot: τουτί 
μ' ἐλελήθει, | ὁ Beds οὐκ Ge, ἀλλ᾽ der’ αὐτοῦ Δῖνος νυνὶ βασιλεύων, Bib f, LT. ἰδού +" ἰδοὺ 
Al ᾿Ολύμπιον" ijt pwplar τὸν Ala ναμίζειν, ἄντα τηλικουτονί, 827 ZT. οὐκ ἔστιν, ὦ 
δειδιππίδη, Lets. PRI. ἀλλὰ rip: | ΣΤ. δῖνος βασιλεύει, τὸν Al’ ἐξεληλακών, 1465 ἢ, 
SEI. [ot γὲ Gla Πατρῴον" aa dpyoios el. | ἡ εὺε γάρ τι ἔστιν ; ST. ἔστιν. PEL. οὐκ fer’, 
οὔκ, ἐπεὶ  ἀἔἴνοε Borie, τὴν Al ἐξεληλαιιῶς, 

4 Ja. fh. 363 ff ὑψιμέδοντα. μὲν Cee | Bie τύραννον ἐξ χορὸν | πρῶτα μέγαν κικλήσκω" 
τὸν re μεγασθενη τριείϊνη! ταμίαν, | Ὑῆη! re καὶ ἀλμιρᾶν ϑαλάσικην ἄγριον poy Nuri: | καὶ 
μεγαλώνυμον ἡμέτερον Ξατέρ᾽, | Αἰϑέρα σεμνότατον, βιοϑρέμμονα πάντων" | τὸν  ἱππυνώμαν, 
ὅν ὑπερϊλάμπροιε ἀκτῖσιν κατέχει | γῆι πέδον, μέγατ ἐν δεαῖν | de δινκητοῖσί re δαίμων. The 
amtitirepkd (295 ff.) invokes Apollon of Mt Kynthos, Artemis of Ephesos, Athena of 
the Akropolis, and Dionysos of Mt Parnaxsos—another quartet of deities likely to be 
interested in Clouds. 

O fd. ἐδ. 316 ff. 

* Orph. ἀν Meph. at ΝΈΜΕΙΝ, θυμίαμα σμύρναν. 1 ff. ἠέριαι (so Ἐς Abel for φέροι) 
νεφέλαι, καρποτρύῴυε, οὐρανύπλαγκτοι, | ὁμβροτόκαι, wrocgew (so G. Hermann for reoiateu) 
ἐλαινόμεναι κατὰ κόσμον, | βρονταῖαι, πυρόεσσαι, ἐρίβρομοι, ὑγροκέλευθοι (ao Hermann for 
ὑδροκέλενθοι), | ἡέμος (so Hermann for dépos) ἐν κόλπῳ πάτα γον φρικώδε᾽ (so Hermann for 
φρικώδη) ἔχουσαι, | πνεύμασιν ἀντίσπαστοι ἐπιδρομάδην παταγεῦσαι, | ὑμᾶν viv Ἀΐτομαι, 
Spororiuores, εὔπνοοι afpais, | πέμπειν raprorpihow ὄμβρους ἐπὶ μητέρᾳ “παν. 
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to recrudesce in popular 
usand fotile*, But that wasa 


their sight®,’ but also the anticipation of ‘another mighty angel come 
down from heaven, clothed with a cloud’,’ and the final vision of 
‘a white cloud, and upon the cloud one...like unto the Son of man®.' 


1 The Rhapsodic theogony spoke of the world-egg as ‘the cloud’ (Orph. fray. bo Kern 
ap, Damask. guaect, de primis primcipi's 123 (1. 317, 2f Roelle) quoted spre 11, 1024, 
where P. RB. Schuster's cj. κελύφνην for νεφέλην is clever, but improbable). The Justinian 
recension of the Orphic διαθῆκαι (Orph. frag. 246 Kern ap. preudo-lust, Mart. ae mpgrare Ati 
ἃν fog A—H (i. 406 Otto)=pseudo-Tnst. Mart, cohorfatie ad gentiles τα, 13% (i. 50, 51 
Otto) has the following impressive passage: 13 ἢν, οὐδέ rot ἐσθ᾽ Frepor xwpit μεγήλεν 
βακιλῆσι (so Clem. ΑἹ. strom. a. τὰ μὲ. 416, 4 Suiblin and most ἐγ], of the moAortario. 
μεγάλοιο ἄνακτος most codd. of the we memarchia and codd. C. E. of the cadertinto). | 
αὐτὸν δ' οὐχ ὀρόω" χερὶ yap rdgor ἐστήρικται, | πᾶσιν γὰρ Gravois Pryral κόραι εἰσὶν ἐν 
ὄσσοις, | dederder δ' ἰδέειν Δία τὸν πάντων μεδέογτα. The Aristobulian recension of the 
work (Onph. frag. 247 Kern af. Aristoboul. in Euseb. pragp. em. 13- 12. s=the* Theo- 
sophia Tubingensia’ of Aristokritos (4) (see W. Christ Gevhichte der priechischen fatterafer® 
Munchen 1924 ii. 2. 976) published by K. Buresch AZarer Leipzig 1889 Ρ. 112 Hf.) hus 
line τῷ αὐτὸν δ' οὐχ ὁρόω" περὶ γὰρ κέφον ἐκτήμικται in adifferent context. Another passage 
of the ἀιαϑῆκαι (Orph. frag, aq48a Kern af. Clem. Al. cirom. δὶ 1g pe 40, 4 and io 
Stihlin= Euseb, prag?. em. 13. 13. 52] invokes the supreme deity 6 δὲ κινεῖν ἀνέμονε, 
νεφέλῃσι δὲ πάντα καλύπτειν, and again 11 σὸν χειμὼν ὠνχραῖσιν ἐπερχόμενον red kauri. 
The Δωδεκαετηρίδεν (Orph. frag. 236 Kern) state that, when [npiter is in Virgo, the year 
will bring pestilence etc. καὶ κεραυνυβόλοι νεφέλαι τὰ σπέρματα καταχαύσουσι (the M55. 
rend κερανναβόλαι at κατακαύσει. J. Heeg cj. ἠδὲ κεραυναβόλοι νεφέλαι ε κατὰ καρπὺν"- 
ἕκαυσαν). The same poem elsewhere, in an imitation of Hes. ed. 504 Εἶπ, says: πολλαὶ 
δ' οὐρανόθεν wal ἐππρτένε ἐκ κεφελάων | τῆμοε ἐπόρνγυνται φηγοῖ» καὶ δένδρεσιν ἄλλαις | οὔρεσί 
τε σκοκέλοιν τε καὶ ἀνθρώπων [Ηεἰπεῖμκ cj. ἀνθρώπϑιν) ἐριθύμοιε | πηγυλίδεε καὶ ἔσανται 
ἀμειδέει (Orph, frag: 270 Kern ap. Tretz. ἐν Hes. ed. 302): | 

3 Tert, apo, 24 colat alius dewm, alius Jovem, salina ad coclum manus supplices tendat, 
alins ad aram Fidei, alius, si hoe putatis, nubes numerat orans, ling lacunaria, alive suam 
animam deo suo voveat, alius hirci, Cp- #440 caclam apad Capitolium quaeritis, nubila 

3 Hor. arr poet, 230 aut, dom vitet humum, nuibes et inania captet, Pers. σαὶ δ. 7 
grande locuturi nebulas Helicone legunto. 

ἐν, τῷ. g6f quidam sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem | nil precter nubes et caeli 
numen adorant. J. Rendel Harris St. Paw! and trreet Literature (Wootbroote Assays, 
No. 7) Cambridge 1977 p- 17 1. would correct Col. a. 23 ἐν (Gehodpyrecig καὶ ταπεινοφροσύνη 
καὶ ἀφειδίᾳ σώματοι: ‘if we restore ἐν σεφελοθρησκείᾳ we shall have an expression capable 
of explanation from Aristophanes; the worship of angels i, like the new religion in the 
Greek comedy, a worship of the clouds.’ Jafne p. 432 δ. 9. See further Ducal sgn 
med. et inf, Grace. i. gpg ft νεφομαντεία, who cites from Damask. τὶ fsa. ap. Phot. ca, 
ῃ. a40b 13 ff. Bekker the queer tale of the cload-seer Anthowsa, of Aigai in Kilikia, who 
saw a cloud like a Goth swallowed up by a cloud like α lion and divined that Asper 
leader of the Goths would be slain by Leon. 

* Mark 9. 7. * Acts I. ἢ» | : 

7 Rev. to. τ. Cp. Verg. den. τὸ. 633 f. (Iuno) caclo sc protinus alte | niisit mens 
hiemem nimbo succincta per auras. 

5 Rev, 14... Τῷ: 
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For, after all, a cloud may symbolise mystery as well as mystifica- 
tion; and what began as a mimbus may end as a glory?. 

Nephele, the personified Cloud, figures in one or two Greek 
myths which deserve attention. Pherekydes of Athens (or Leros?*), 
the earliest Attic prose-writer (floruit 454/3 B.C.), tells the tale of 
Kephalos and Prokris in the following form®: 


Kephalos, the son of Deioneus, married Prokris, the daughter of Erechtheus, 
and dwelt at Thorai*. Wishing to make trial of his wife, he went abroad—it is 
said—and left her for the space of eight years® while she was yet a bride. After 
that, he adorned and disguised himself and, coming to his house thus tricked 
out, persuaded Prokris to receive him and consort with him. Prokris, eyeing 
his adornment and seeing that Kephalos was a very handsome man, lay with 
him. Thereupon Kephalos revealed himself and took Prokris to task. However, 
he made it up with her, and sallied forth to the chase. As he did this repeatedly, 
Prokris suspected that he had intercourse with another woman. So she summoned 
the serving-man and asked if he knew aught of it. The thrall said he had seen 
Kephalos repair to the top of a certain mountain and often exclaim ‘O Nephele®, 
come to me!’—that was all he knew. Prokris on hearing it went to that 
mountain-top and hid herself. Then, when she heard him saying the same words, 
she ran towards him. Kephalos, seeing her, was seized with sudden madness 
and, on the spur of the moment, struck Prokris with the javelin in his hand and 
slew her. Then he sent for Erechtheus and gave her a costly burial. 


Schwenn? in a recent discussion of the myth very justly observes 
that Nephele here must be a flesh-and-blood personification, not a 
mere amorphous vapour. Ovid® goes off on a wrong tack, when he 


1 The #iméus of Christian art has a long history of its own, on which see L. Stephani 
Nimbus und Strahlenkranz St Petersburg 1859 pp. 1—140 (extr. from the Afémoires de 
? Académie des Sciences de St.- Pétersbourg. vi Série. Sciences politiques, histoire, philologie. 
ix. 361—500), E. Venables in Smith—Cheetham Dict. Chr. Ant. ii. 1398—1402, 
H. Mendelsohn Der Heiligenschein in der ttalienischen Malerei seit Giotto Berlin 1903 
pp. 1—23 with figs., A. Kriicke Der Nimbus und verwandte Attribute in der frithchrist- 
lichen Kunst Strassburg 1905 pp. 1—145 with 7 photographic pls (= Zur Kunstgeschichte 
des Auslandes Heft 35), G. Gietmann ‘ Nimbus’ in 7he Catholic Encyclopedia New York 
1011 xi. 80—83. Older monographs are Behmius De Niméis Sanctorum (cited by Venables) 
and J. Nicolai Disguisttio de Nimbis antiquorum, Imaginibus Deorum, imperatorum olim, 
& nunc Christi, Apostolorum & Marie Capitibus adpictis (Jena) 1699 pp. 1—151. 

2 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 454 f. 

5 Pherekyd. frag. 77 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. gof. Miiller)=frag. 34 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. γι 
Jacoby) af. schol. M.V. Od. 11. 321, cp. Eustath. 7x Od. p. 1688, 20 ff. 

* Schol. Od. 11. 321 has ἐν τῇ Θοριέων (sc. φυλῇ). F. G. Sturz cj. ἐν τῷ Θοριέων 
(sc. δήμῳ). C. Miiller, after P. K. Buttmann, would read ἐν τῷ Θορικῳ (sc. δήμῳ). 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, followed by F. Jacoby, prints ἐν τῇ Gop <a> τέων, 

5 A significant period, one ‘great year’ (supra i. 540 n. 1, ii. 240 ff.). 

5 Codd. M. V*. of schol. Od. 11. 321 read ὦ νεφέλα, which is accepted by F. Jacoby. 


Eustath. ἐν; Od. p. 1688, 27 has ὦ νεφέλη, and so P. K. Buttmann in schol. Od. 11. 321. 
C. Miller prints ὦ Νεφέλα. 


7 Schwenn in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 218. 
8 Ov. ars am. 3. 697 ff., met. 7. 811 ff. 
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substitutes aura, the cool breeze beloved by the hunter. And 
Hyginus? makes confusion more confounded by importing Aurora 
from the myth of Heos. Schwenn, however, has not perceived that 
the story as a whole involves a modified mixture of two folk-tale 
motifs. J. ἃ. von Hahn? long since pointed out that Prokris, who 
first succumbs to the trinkets of a stranger and later lives with him 
as his wife, illustrates one variety of wetbliche K Guflichkeit. This has 
been crossed with the ‘ Melusine’-/ormula® of a mortal man, who is 
unfaithful to a more-than-mortal woman and is therefore deserted 
by her and punished for his offence. Such stories ultimately go back 
to a very primitive type of tale which, according to Sir James Frazer*, 
has its roots in a totemic taboo. Be that as it may, it certainly 
seems probable that in the original version Nephele the cloud- 
goddess bestowed her favours upon Kephalos and was jealous of 
his relations to the mortal wife Prokris. Her death was his punish- 
ment—a scene graphically portrayed on a red-figured ératér with 
columnar handles now in the British Museum (pl. xii)*. 
Essentially similar is the myth of Athamas®. He too deserted 
the goddess Nephele for a mortal wife, and was punished by a 
drought for his desertion. Again the tale has come down to us with 


1 Hyg. fab. 189. | 

2 J. G. von Hahn Griechische und albanesische Marchen Leipzig 1864 i. 47 gives as 
his sixth formula: ‘Eine Jungfrau giebt fir Kostbarkeiten in dreimaliger Steigerung ihre 
Reize Preis und verliert dabei ihr Magdthum a) durch Ueberlistung, 8) bewusster 
Weise, und muss sich mit dem Kaufer vermahlen.’ 

J. G. von Hahn of. cit. i. 45 second formula: ‘Der Mann fehlt, und die nicht zum 
Menschengeschlecht gehorende Frau verlisst ihn entweder: a) fiir immer, ohne dass er 
ihr zu folgen versucht. b) oder er sucht sie in ihrer fernen Heimath auf und verbindet 
sich mit ihr,’ C. S. Burne 7he Handbook of Folklore London 1914 p- 344n0. 2, P. Saintyves 
Les contes de Perrault et les récits paralleles: leurs origines Paris 1923 ΡΡ. 420--427- 

4 Frazer Golden Bough* : The Dying God pp- 129- Ἠ131- 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 294 no. E 477’ Inghirami Vas. ΜΗ. iii. 18 ff. pl. 205, 
J. Millingen Ancient Unedited Monuments Series i London 1822 p. 35 ff. pl. 14, Harrison 
Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. \xixf. fig. 14, A. Rapp in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1103 fig- 3, 
G. Weicker Der Seclenvogel Leipzig 1902 p. 167 fig- 86, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasen- 
mater des rotfigurigen Stils Tubingen 1925 Ρ. 416 no. 7 (attributed to the painter of the 
Naples Hephaistos-4ra/ér (Heydemann Vasensamml. Neafel p. 285 f. no. 2412)). My 
pl. xii is from a photograph by the Official Photographer. In the centre Prokris collapses 
on the mountain-side. She wears a short chi/én, and attempts to pluck the unerring javelin 
from her bare breast. As her eyes close in death, a soul-bird escapes from her into the 
air. From the right advances her father Erechtheus, wearing Ainrdtion and wreath, one 
hand holding a long sceptre, the other outstretched in dismay. On the left stands 
Kephalos with ch/amys and pétasos. He raises his left hand to his forehead with a gesture 
of despair, and rests his right on a club, while he holds his hound Lailaps by a leash. No 
other representation of the scene is known. 


® Supra i. 414 ff- 
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much admixture and amplification. A. H. Krappe? has analysed it, 
in my opinion successfully, and has shown that it combines, not 
only the old Greek belief in the king’s responsibility for the crops 
and the old Greek custom of sacrificing him or his son in time of 
famine, but also a whole bunch of folk-tale motifs—the jealousy of 
the heavenly wife (‘ Melusine?’), the wicked step-mother (‘ Briiderchen 
und Schwesterchen*), and the helpful animal (‘ Einauglein, Zweiaug- 
lein und Dreiauglein*’), 

A curious modification of this union between a mortal man and 
the cloud-goddess may be detected in sundry other myths. It would 
seem that the ancient mating of man with goddess struck the later 
Greeks as blasphemous. They therefore said that such and such . 
a hero had become enamoured of such and sucha goddess, but that 
Zeus had substituted for her a phantom made out of cloud. Thus 


τὰς Endymion, in the Hesiodic poem entitled Zhe Great Eotai®, was 
A raised to heaven by Zeus and fell in love with Hera, but was deluded 
Ἂν» by ἃ cloud-phantom and cast down to Hades®. Similarly, when 


Ixion paid court to Hera, Zeus, according to the usual version’, or 


te * A. H. Krappe ‘The Story of Phrixos and Modern Folklore’ in Folk-Lore 1923 
he xxxiv. 141—147. /d. ‘La légende d’Athamas et de Phrixos’ in the Rev. £7. Gr. 1924 
ἢ xxxvii. 381—389 discusses some remaining difficulties in this complex tale and proposes 

(#6. p. 385) to reconstitute its final form as follows: ὁ Athamas répudie Néphélé et épouse 
une femme mortelle, qui lui donne plusieurs enfants. Jalouse de sa rivale qu'elle hait, 
Néphelé provoque une famine, sachant que par ce moyen le fils de sa rivale sera immolé 
ἃ Vautel. Pour sauver son enfant d’une mort terrible, la pauvre mére se suicide et 
devient une divinité bienveillante.’ 

2 Supra p. 73 Nn. 3. 

* A. Aarne Verseichnis der Mérchentypen (Communications edited for the Folklore 
Fellows by J. Bolte, K. Krohn, A. Olrik, C. W. y. Sydow. No. 3) Helsinki [0910 p. το f. 
no. 450, J. Bolte—G. Polivka Anmerkungen su den Kinder- u. Hausmirchen der Briider 
Grimm Leipzig 1913 i. 79 ff. no. rr. 

* A. Aarne of. cit. p. 23 no. 511, J. Bolte—G, Polivka of. cit. Leipzig 1918 iii. 60 ff. 
no. 130. 

® A. Rzach in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 1204 f., W. Christ Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1912 i. 123 f. 

ὁ Hes. frag. 160 Kinkel, 148 Rzach, ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 57 ἐν δὲ ταῖς μεγάλαις 
"Holats λέγεται τὸν ᾿Ενδυμίωνα ἀνενεχθῆναι ὑπὸ τοῦ Διὸς εἰς οὐρανόν. ἐρασθέντα δὲ Ἢ pas εἰδώλῳ 
παραλογισθῆναι [τὸν ἔρωτα (om. H. Keil)] νεφέλης καὶ ἐκβληθέντα κατελθεῖν εἰς Λιδου — Eu- 
dok. viol. 344. 

7 P. Weizsacker in Roscher ex. Myth. ii. 766 ff., R. Wagner ἐδ. iii. 180 f. The 
principal sources are: Pind. Pyth. 2. 2 5 ff. εὐμενέσσι γὰρ παρὰ Κρονίδαις | γλυκὺν ἑλὼν 
βίοτον, μακρὸν οὐχ ὑπέμεινεν ὄλβον, μαινομέναις φρασὶν [Ἥρας ὅτ᾽ ἐράσσατο, τὰν Διὸς εὐναὶ 
λάχον | πολυγαθέες: ἀλλά νιν ὕβρις εἰς ἀνάταν ὑπεράφανον | ὦρσεν, 36 ff. ἐπεὶ γεφέλᾳ παρε- 
λέξατο, | ψεῦδος γλυκὺ μεθέπων, ἄϊδρις ἀνήρ" | εἶδος yap ὑπεροχωτάτᾳ πρέπεν οὐρανιᾶν (so 
A. Boeckh, C. A. M. Fennell, Sir J. E. Sandys with codd. D. E. cett. T. Bergk, followed 
by B. L. Gildersleeve and W. Christ, cj. Οὐρανιδᾶν. T.Mommsen, followed by O. Schréder 
reads Ovpavida, cp. schol. vet. ad loc. τοῦ οὐρανίου Κρόνου) | θυγατέρι Κρόνου" ἄντε δόλον 
αὐτῷ θέσαν | Ζηνὸς παλάμαι, καλὸν πῆμα. K.7.r., schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 62 ἐλεήσας οὖν ὁ Ζεὺς 
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Hera herself, according to some?, fashioned a cloud-figure, by whom 
Ixion became the father of Kentauros*. 
An instructive case is that of the hero® Iasion, who lay with 


ἀγνίζει αὐτόν" καὶ ἀγνισθεὶς ἠράσθη τῆς Ἥρας. ὁ δὲ Ζεὺς νεφέλην ὁμοιώσας Ἥρᾳ παρακοιμίζει 
αὐτῷ, Diod. 4. 69 τέλος δ᾽ ὑπὸ τοῦ Διὸς κατὰ τοὺς μύθους ἁγνισθείς, ἠράσθη μὲν τῆς Hpas 
καὶ κατετόλμησεν ὑπὲρ συνουσίας λόγους ποιεῖσθαι. ἔπειτα τὸν μὲν Δία εἴδωλον ποιήσαντα 
τῆς Ἥρας νεφέλην ἐξαποστεῖλαι, τὸν δὲ ᾿Ιξίονα τῇ νεφέλῃ μιγέντα γεννῆσαι τοὺς ὀνομαζομένους 
Κενταύρους ἀνθρωποφυεῖς, 70 τινὲς δὲ λέγουσι τοὺς ἐκ Νεφέλης καὶ ᾿Ιξίονος γεννηθέντας 
Κενταύρους πρώτους ἱππεύειν ἐπιχειρήσαντας ᾿Ιπποκενταύρους ὠνομάσθαι «.7.d., Loukian. 
dial, deor. 6. 4 (Zeus to Hera) εἴδωλον ἐκ νεφέλης πλασάμενοι αὐτῇ σοι ὅμοιον... παρακατα- 
κλίνωμεν αὐτῷ φέροντες x.7-A. with schol. ad foc. (i. 216 Τ. Hemsterhuys—J. F. Reitz) 
οὗτος δὲ ἀκόλαστος ὧν ἠράσθη Ἥρας, ἢ ἀνήγγειλε τῷ Διί. ὁ - δὲ (sms. M. du Soul) > δοκιμάζων 
αὐτὸν ἀπείκασε νεφέλην τῇ Hog, ἡ μίγνυται Ἰξίων, καὶ ποιεῖ παῖδα τὰ μὲν ἀνθρώπου ἔχοντα 
τὰ δὲ ἵππου, ἀφ᾽ οὗ Ἱπποκένταυροι, schol. V. Od. 21. 303 ᾿Ιξίων ὁ Διὸς παῖς... διὰ τῆς 
ἐμφύτου κακίας ἐπείραζε τὸν τῆς Ἥρας γάμον. ὑποπτεύσασα δὲ ἣ θεὸς ἀνήνεγκε τῷ Διὶ τὴν 
Ἰξίονος λύσσαν. ὁ δὲ ἐνθυμούμενος ζήλῳ πάλιν τοῦτο ταύτην δρᾶν διαβάλλουσαν τοὺς ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
γεγενημένους, Ex τινος ὅμως ἐπιτεχνήσεως τῆς ᾿Ιξίονος ἐπειρᾶτο γνώμης. σκοπῶν δὲ εὗρε τὸ 
ἀληθές. νεφέλην γὰρ Ἥρᾳ παρεικάσας μόνην ἐν τῷ θαλάμῳ τοῦ Ἰξίονος κατέλιπεν, ὁ δὲ ὡς 
Ἥραν ἐβιάσατο... γίνεται δὲ ἐκ τῆς νεφέλης παῖς ᾿Ιξίονος διφυὴς τὰ μὲν κατώτερα μέρη τῆς 
μητρὸς ἔχων" αἱ γὰρ νεφέλαι ἵπποις ἐοίκασι" τὰ δὲ ἀνώτερα μέρη ἀπὸ τοῦ ὀμφαλοῦ μέχρι τῆς 
κεφαλῆς τοῦ πατρὸς ᾿Ιξίονος. x.T.d. 

1 Hyg. fad. 62 Iuno Iovis iussu nubem supposuit, quam Ixion Iunonis simulac{hJrum 
esse credidit. ex ea nati sunt Centauri, Myth. Vat. 1. 162 Centauri autem Ixionis et nubis 
filii sunt; quae nubes ipsi a Iunone in sui forma est opposita, 2. τοῦ Ixion, Phlegyae 
filius,... Iunonem de stupro interpellare ausus est. quae de audacia eius conquesta Iovi, 
suadente ipso, pro se nubem ei opposuit, cum qua Ixion concubuit; unde geniti sunt 
Centauri, 3. 4. 6 Ixion Iunonis coniugium petiit; illa nubem in speciem suam ornavit, 
cum qua Ixion coiens Centauros genuit, schol. C. Eur. Phoen. 1185 ὁ ᾿Ιξίων.... ὕβρισε τὴν 
τοῦ Διὸς φιλίαν. ἐπεθύμησε γὰρ τῆς Ἥρας καὶ λόγους προσήγαγεν αὐτῇ" ἡ δὲ θεὰ vepédnv 
αὐτῷ παρεκοίμισεν els ἑαυτὴν σχηματίζουσα, ἡ δὴ συγκαθευδήσας ὁ ᾿Ιξίων ἐπεκαυχήσατο τῇ 
συνουσίᾳ (but other scholia on the same line give the more usual account: schol. A. C. M. 
ὃς ἀκολασταίνων ἰδὼν τὴν Ἥραν ἠράσθη αὐτῆς" μὴ φέρουσα δὲ ἡ Ἥρα τὴν μανίαν αὐτοῦ φησι 
τῷ Διί. ἐφὶ ᾧ ἀγανακτήσας ὁ Ζεύς, βουλόμενός τε γνῶναι (so cod. M. δοκιμάσαι codd. A. Gy 
εἴ ye ἀληϑές ἐστιν, ἀπείκασε τῇ Ἥρᾳ νεφέλην, ἣν ἰδὼν ὁ ᾿Ιξίων, νομίσας τὴν ραν εἶναι, 
μέγνυται αὐτῇ καὶ ποιεῖ παῖδα διφυῆ, τὰ μὲν ἀνθρώπου ἔχοντα τὰ δὲ ἵππου, ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ οἱ λοιποὶ 
Κένταυροι γεγόνασιν, schol. Gu. Bar. οὗτος ὁ ᾿Ιξίων ... ἐφωράθη τῆς Ἥρας ἐρῶν. θέλων οὖν 
ὁ Ζεὺς γνῶναι τὸν ἔρωτα νεφέλην παρεικάζει τῇ Ἥρᾳ, εἰς ἣν ὁρμήσας ὁ ᾿Ιξίων δῆλον ἐποίησε 
τῷ Διὶ τὸν ἔρωτα... ἐκ δὲ τῆς πρὸς τὴν νεφέλην τοῦ ᾿Ιξίονος μίξεως γέγονεν ὁ Ἱπποκένταυρος, 
κεφαλὴν μὲν καὶ στῆθος καὶ χεῖρας ἀνθρώπου ἔχων, τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν σῶμα ἵππου, K.7-d.), schol. 
Loukian. δέτε. 12 p. 132, 23 ff. Rabe φασὶ γὰρ τὸν ᾿Ιξίονα τῆς Ἥρας ἐρασθῆναι, ἐρασθέντι 
δὲ τὴν Ἥραν χαριζομένην αὐτῷ νεφέλην εἰς ἑαυτὴν ἀπεικάσασαν ἐᾶν ἸΙξίονι χρῆσθαι ὡς ἑαυτῇ. 
ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ οἱ Κένταυροι ἀρχὴν τῆς γενέσεως ἔσχον. καὶ τὸ σύμπτωμα eis ὄνομα ἔλαβον" παρὰ 
γὰρ τὸ τὴν αὔραν κεντεῖν τὸν Ἰξίονα ἐπὶ τῇ γενέσει Κένταυρος τὸ ἀπὸ τούτου éxdjOn—an effort 
of etymological imagination which it would be hard to beat! 

But it is a serious mistake to infer from such passages that Hera was ἃ rain- or cloud- 
goddess (Wide Lakton. Kulte p. 26 ‘Eine alte Vorstellung von der Hera als Regen- bez. 
Wolkengittin birgt sich in dem Mythos von Hera-Nephele und Ixion’). 

2 Cp. Aristoph. nub. 346 νεφέλην Kevratpy ὁμοίαν, supra Ῥ. 69 n. 3. 

3 There is not the least reason for supposing that Iasion was ἃ heroised sky-god 
(Gilbert Gr. Gotter?. p. 337 τ. 1 ‘ Die Verbindung der Dem. mit Jasion...stellt diese Ehe der 
Erde mit dem Himmelsgotte dar, da beide...hier heroisirt erscheinen,’ #. p- 473 πὸ ! 
‘ich halte Ἰασίων fiir einen heroisirten Poseidon arpés’) or ἃ form of Zeus (E. Thraemer 
Pergamos 1888 p. 102 ἢ. 2 “ε 125 wird Jasion, der Buhle der Demeter, von Zeus aus 
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Demeter on a thrice-ploughed field in Crete, became by her the 
father of the infant Ploutos, and was thunder-struck by Zeus (fig. 22)? 
for his presumption*. This ancient myth, though it had the sanction 


Eifersucht getodtet. Der Dichter des ε ahnt nicht, dass Jasion mit Zeus wesensgleich 
ist’). 

+ Ὁ. Kieseritzky ‘Iasios’ in the Strena Helbigiana Lipsiae 1900 pp- 160—163 with fig. 
(= my fig. 22) published a fragmentary red-figured 4ratér of late style, from Chersonesos 
Taurike, now in the Hermitage at Petrograd, which appears to represent the scene. 


A young man (ΙΑ: ς ΟΣ) in oriental garb flings up both arms with a gesture of despair 


and looks back in terror towards the left, where just beyond a neighbouring hill Nike is 
seen driving the chariot of Zeus (Ὁ). On the right sits a bearded god holding a long 
staff (trident? sceptre??). Beside him was a goddess, whose arm with its arm-band is 
visible leaning on his left shoulder. They are probably Poseidon and Amphitrite. Beneath 
the necks of the horses appears the corner of some squared structure. Above it the 


letters ...8O% suggest comparison with the XPYSO$ and ΓΛΟΤΟΣ, who flank the 


chariot of N|KHona gilded ofnochdée from Athens, now at Berlin (Furtwangler Vasensammi., 
Berlin ii. 761 f. no. 2661, Lenormant—de Witte £7. mon. cér. i. 307 ff. pl. 97, O. Jahn 
Ueber bemalte Vasen mit Goldschmuck Leipzig 1865 p- 13 no. 23, T. Eisele in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. iii. 2582, J. Toutain in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iv. 518). 

On the variants ‘Iaciwy, ᾿Ιάσων, ᾿Ιάσιος, Ἴασος, see W. Gundel in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. ix. 752 {. Ἴασσος is not elsewhere attested; but cp. Ἰασσός for ᾿Ιασός, the 
Carian town (L. Biirchner 26. ix. 785 f.). The suffix -cos or -σσος seems to be character- 
istic of prehistoric Greece (P. Kretschmer Einleitung in die Geschichte der gLriechischen 
Sprache Gottingen 1896 p. 401, G. Glotz La civilisation égéenne Paris 1923 p. 440 
A. Debrunner in Ebert Reallex. iv. 2. 520 f., J. B. Haley in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1928 
xxxil. 144 (full list and map), M. P. Nilsson Homer and Mycenae London 1933 p. 64 ἢ 
(list and map)). 

* By far the fullest and best account of the myth is i i 
Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ix. 752—758. ;: ria Be Se 
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of both Homer! and Hesiod®, and was almost certainly based on 
actual agrarian usage®, nevertheless could not escape the charge of 
derogating from the dignity of the goddess and was therefore 
modified by the later Grecks in one of two directions. Either, as 
the logographer Hellanikes‘, the historian Idomeneus®, and the 
geographer who passes under the name of Skymnos® agree, the hero 
had outraged a statue (dga/ma) of Demeter; or, a5 the rhetorical 
mythographer Konon’ preferred to put it, the hero had consorted 
with a mere phantom (fAdsma) of the goddess. 

Konon's expedient was in all probability suggested by Stesichoros’ 
solution of a similar problem. Having penned an ode about Helene 
on the traditional Homeric lines he, like Homer, had lost his eye- 
sight. But, unlike Homer, he recovered it when, realising the nature 
of his offence, he wrote his famous palinode: 

The tale’s untrue! 
Thou didst not go on board the well-planked ships, 
Nor ever camest to the towers of Troy*. 


1 Οὐ, g. rag. ὧτ δ᾽ ὁπότ Ιασίωνι ἐνπλόκαμος ἀημήτηρ, | ᾧ Gung εἴξασα, μίγη 
ἀηλέτητι καὶ εὑρῇ | νειῷ ἔνι perky οὐδὲ δὴν ier ἅπυσται | δεύι, ὅτ μὲν κατέπεζνε βαλὼν 


3. Hes. they. οὔρ ff, Δημήτηρ μὲν ΤΙλοῦτον ἐγείνατο Bia θεάων, [᾿Ταυίων᾽ ἥρωι μιγεῖσ' 
ἐρατῇ φιλότητι | reo fe τριπόλῳ, ρήτηι de πίονι diag, | κιτι ἃ, 

2 Freer Golden Sowgh?: Spirite of Cor and Wild i. 208 f, compares ‘the West 
Prussian custom of the mock bieth of a child on the harvest-feld [/4. p. 150 []. In this 
Prussian custom the pretended mother represents the Corn-mother (γένεα κα} the 
pretended child represents the Corn-baby, and the whole ceremony fs a charm to ensure 
B crop heat year.’ See also Nilsson Min.-Afve. Hel. p- 248. 

ὁ Hellanik. frag. τῷ (frag, tet. Gr. 63 Muller) =jrag. 13 (Frag. gr. ΠΗ, i. 103 f. 
Jacuby) ap. schol, Ap. Khod. i. Qué ἐγέννησε δὲ [ire Ἤλεκτρνώνη) τρεῖς καῖδατ, Δάρδανον 
τὸν εἰς Τροίαν καταικήσαντα, ὃν καὶ Πολνάρχη φασὶ λέγεσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν ἐγχωρίων, καὶ 
"Ηετίωνα, ὃν ᾿Ιασίωνα ὀνομάζουσι, καὶ φασὶ κεραυνωθῆναι αὐτὸν ὑβρίζοντα ἄγαλμα τῆι 
Δήμητροι. τρίτην δὲ ἔσχεν ᾿Αρμονίαν, ἦν ἠγάγετυ Καδμον" καὶ ἀπὸ τῆι μητρὸτ αὐτῆι 
Ἤλεκτρίδαν πύλαι τῆς Θήβηι ὠνομάσθαι ἰστορεῖ ᾿Ἑλλάνικοε ἐν πρώτῳ Τρωικῶν καὶ ᾿Ἰδουμενεὺς 
[ἐν πρώτῳ Τρωικῶν (eer. K. HF. Gintenis)]. Cp. Hellanik. sray- 58 (Frag. Aist. Gr. i. 53 
Miller) = fray. 135 (Frag. gr. ΤΗΣ. ji, 139 Jacoby) αὐ. schol. Ga. 5. 125 οὗτοι (wr. ὁ 
"Ιασίων) Κρὴς τὸ γένοτ, Karpéot (50 G. Kramer for xpar(p)éor) καὶ Φρανίαι vide. on de 
"Ἑλλάνικον, ᾿Ηλέκτραν καὶ Διὸν υἱότ, rap ᾧ μένῳ μετὰ τὸν κατακλυσμὸν εὐρέϑη σπέρματα. 
οὗ καὶ Δήμητρος ὁ Πλοῦτον κατὰ "Heledor (supra n- 3}. 

5 Idom. frag. 18 (Frag. dirt. Gr. li. 494 Muller) af. schol. Ap- Rhod. 1. g16 (cited 
supran. 4). F. Jacoby in Pauly—Wissowa Aer And. ix. O10 Says: ‘Danach gett er 
frihestens ins 4. Jhdt., wahracheinlicher erst in hellenistische Zeit.’ 

4 Skymn. Chi. per. ὅδε ff, (Geagr. Or: ein, 1. 223 Miller) πρότερον yap εἶναί φασιν ἐν 
ταύτῃ (ic. τῇ Σαμοθράκῃ) turds | τοῦτ ρῶαν, Ἤ έκτρας τεκούιγης Δάρδανον τῆ! λεγομένηι 
“Arkarror Ἰασίωνά τε, | ὧν τὸν μὲν "Ἰασίωνα διυσέβημά τι | πρᾶξαι περὶ δήμητροι λέγουσ᾽ 
ἄγαλμα καὶ | πληγῇ κεραυνωθέντα δαιμονίῳ δανεῖν, | τὸν Δάρδανον δὲ «τὰ. F. Gisinger 19 
Pauly—Wissowa Aval-finc. ti A. 674 f. dates this poeudepigraphic porm ἐς ΤΟ ic. 

7 Konon warr. 11, writing between 3610. and 17 A.D. (EF. Martin in Pauly— 
Wissown Real Ewe, αἰ, 1338), saynt Δάρδανοι καὶ Ἰάσων παΐδει ἤστην Διὸς ἐξ Ἤλέκτραε 
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Stesichoros now asserted that Greeks and Trojans fought one 
another for the sake of a mere wraith (e¢do/on), in ignorance of the 
genuine Helene?. What, in his reconstruction, the genuine Helene was 
doing all the time, we do not know: perhaps she never left Sparta? 
Herodotos® gives a different turn to the story. According to him, 
Helene was stolen from Menelaos at Sparta by Alexandros, driven 
by a storm out of the Aegean to Egypt, and there taken from her 
paramour by Proteus and kept at Memphis for the coming of her 
lawful husband. Euripides in his He/ene combines the two versions. 
Like Stesichoros, he preserves the innocence of Helene by making 
the truant a wraith (e¢/do/on), fashioned of ouranés or cloud or atthér 
and substituted by Hera for the faithful wife’. Like Herodotos, he 
sends the real Helene to Egypt, whither she is conducted by Hermes 


τῆς "Arhavridos, καὶ ᾧκουν Σαμοθράκην τὴν νῆσον. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν Ἰάσων φάσμα Δήμητρος 
αἰσχῦναι βουληθεὶς ἐκεραυνώθη, Δάρδανος δὲ κ.τ.λ. 

° Stes. frag. 32 Bergk‘, 11 Diehl, 18 Edmonds af. Plat. Phaedr. 243A—B. The 
Platonic passage is expounded on allegorical lines by the neo-Platonist Hermeias of 
Alexandreia in Plat. Phaedr. p. 75 ff. P. Couvreur, 

1 Plat. rep. 586C ὥσπερ τὸ τῆς ᾿Βλένης εἴδωλον ὑπὸ τῶν ἐν Τροίᾳ Στησίχορός φησι 
γενέσθαι περιμάχητον ἀγνοίᾳ τοῦ ἀληθοῦς. 

* The passages relating to Stesichoros’ παλινῳδία are collected and discussed by 
T. Bergk in his note on frag. 32 (Poet. lyr. Gr. iii. 2172 19 Bergk*). To his biblio- 
graphy add R. Hirzel ‘Die Homonymie der griechischen Gétter nach der Lehre antiker 
Theologen’ in the Ber. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1896 xlviii. 290 f. 
(the resolution of a self-contradictory mythical figure into self and shade goes back 
to Homer, cp. Od. 11. 601 ff. for a similar treatment of the ἥρως θεός (Pind. Nem. 3. 22)), 
W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 212 (‘Den Helenastoff 
hat er zuerst in der Ἑλένα auf Grund der rein dsthetischen, religiés indifferenten 
homerischen Vorlage, dann in der Παλινῳδία mit Riicksicht auf die Uberlieferung und den 
Glauben der Dorer dargestellt, denen Helena eine Kultgéttin war 4 

That the genuine Helene never left Sparta may be inferred from Dion Chrys. or. 11 
Ρ. 323 Reiske καὶ τὸν μὲν Στησίχορον ἐν τῇ ὕστερον ὠδῇ λέγειν ὅτι τὸ παράπαν οὐδὲ 
πλεύσειεν ἡ ᾿Ἑλένη οὐδαμόσε" ἄλλοι δέ τινες (sc. Herodotos) ὡς ἁρπασθείη μὲν Ἑλένη ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου, δεῦρο δὲ παρ᾽ ἡμᾶς εἰς Αἴγυπτον ἀφίκοιτο. The schol. Aristeid. iii. 150 
Dindorf (A. C. Στησίχορος ἐν τῇ ποιήσει λέγει ὡς ἡρπακὼς τὴν ᾿Ελένην ᾿Αλέξανδρος καὶ διὰ 
τῆς Φάρου ἐρχόμενος ἀφῃρέθη μὲν ταύτην παρὰ Πρωτέως, ἔλαβε δὲ wap’ αὐτοῦ (wap αὐτοῦ om, 
C.) ἐν πίνακι τὸ εἴδωλον αὐτῆς γεγραμμένον, ἵνα ὁρῶν παραμυθοῖτο τὸν αὐτοῦ ἔρωτα. 
Β, D. εἰς Στησίχορον αἰνίττεται" λέγει γὰρ ἐκεῖνος ὅτι ἐλθὼν ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἐπὶ ταύτης τῆς 
νήσου, τῆς Φάρου, ἀφῃρέθη παρὰ τοῦ Πρωτέως τὴν Ἑλένην καὶ εἴδωλον αὐτῆς ἐδέξατο" κιτ.λ.) 
and Eudok. viol. 43=753 (Στησίχορος δέ φησιν ὅτι, διερχομένου ᾿Αλεξάνδρου δὲ Αἰγύπτου, ὁ 
Πρωτεὺς ᾿Ελένην ἀφελόμενος εἴδωλον Ἑλένης αὐτῷ ἔδωκε, καὶ οὕτως ἔπλευσεν εἰς Τροίαν) are 
attributing to Stesichoros the Herodotean version p/us sundry rationalising additions of 
their own. * Hdt. 2. 1r2—115. 

* Eur. Hel. 31 ff. (EA.)"Hpa δὲ μεμφθεῖσ᾽ οὔνεκ᾽ ob νικᾷ θεὰς | ἐξηνέμωσε ray ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ 
λέχη, | δίδωσι δ᾽ οὐκ ἔμ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ὁμοιώσασ᾽ ἐμοὶ | εἴδωλον ἔμπνουν οὐρανοῦ ξυνθεῖσ᾽ ἄπο (so 
1.1. Reiske for ὕπο codd.), | Πριάμου τυράννῳ παιδί, 582 ff. EA. οὐκ ἦλθον ἐς γῆν Ἡρῳάδ᾽ 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴδωλον ἦν. | ME. καὶ τίς βλέποντα σώματ' ἐξεργάζεται; | BA. αἰθήρ, ὅθεν σὺ θεόν» 
ἔχεις λέχη. ΜΕ. τίνος πλάσαντος θεῶν; ἄελπτα γὰρ λέγεις. | EA. Ἥρας (so Scaliger for 
jpa codd.) διάλλαγμ᾽, ὡς Πάρις we μὴ λάβοι, 1135 f. νεφέλαν ἐπὶ ναυσὶν ἄγων, | εἴδωλον ἱρὸν 
(so K. W. Dindorf for ἱερὸν codd.) Ἥρας, 1218 f. ΘΕ. ποῦ δὴ τὸ πεμφθὲν ἀντὶ σοῦ Τροίᾳ 
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at the command of Zeus'. Menelaos, escorting the phantom home 
from Troy, arrives in Egypt and ts there confronted with the true 
Helene. He is desperately puzzled. But, just as he begins to 
think himself either a bedlamite or a bigamist, the misty Helene 
evaporates*—a sufficiently whimsical situation. 

If Euripides’ Hera outwitted Paris by making a phantom 
Helene of aithér, Euripides’ Zeus outwitted Hera by means of a 
similar trick—witness a curious passage of the Aacc/ae* in which 
Teiresias attempts to explain the story of Dionysos being sewn up 
in the thigh of Zeus as due to a verbal confusion of Aidmeros, 
‘hostage,’ with merds, ‘thigh’: 

And dost deride the tale that he was sewn 

I’ the thigh of Zeus? 1’ll tell it all aright. 

When Zeus had caught him from the lightning-fre 
And borne him, babe divine, to Olympos’ height, 
Hera was fain to cast him forth from heaven. 

But Zeus, a very god, met plot with plot: 

Breaking a portion of the aftAér off, 

Which rings the earth, he made that same a hostage 
Against the strifes of Hera and sent out 

Dionysos elsewhere, Thus in course of time 

Man said that he was sewn 1 the thigh of Zeus— 
Changing the word, since once he served as hostage 
‘To Hera, god to goddess,—such their tale. 


κακόν; | EA. νεφέλην λέγεις ἄγαλμ᾽; ἐτ αἰδὲρ᾽ οἴχεται. Cp. Eur. Af 1252 [ Yate δ΄, ὡς ἔρι! 
“γένοιτο καὶ φόνοι βροτῶν, εἴδωλον ᾿Ελένηι ἐξέπεμψ' ἐπ (so A. Nauck for ett coddl.)"TAcor. 

On the plot see further A. von Premerstein * Veber den Mythos in Euripides’ Helene 
in Philolegus 1896 lv. 634—623, A. C. Pearson in his edition of the play (Cambridge 1903) 
p. xf, A: W. Verrall Assays om four Plays of Euripides Cambridge 1905 pp- 437 84 
{" Eunpides’ Apology. (/fefen.)"), H. Steiger “Wie entstand die Helena des Euripides?" in 
Philoloeus 1g08 lxvii. 202—247, V. Pigani ‘Elena e I’ εἴδωλον" in the Aitista at Filologia 
1928 vi. g76—499 (summarized in Class. Quart. 1929 καὶ. 215). 

1 Eur. Afel. 44 f καβὼν δὲ μ' "Ἑρμῆ! ἐν πτυχαῖσιν αἰϑέρον | νεφέλῃ καλύψατ, οὐ sap 
ἡμέλησέ μὸν | ζεύτ, τόνδ᾽ ἐς οἶκον Πρωτέως ἱδρύσατο, | κυτιλι 

᾿Ξ Eur. Mel. 537 ἅ. The wratth's disappearance is reported ἐδ, bos ἔς AD. βέβηκεν ἄλοχον 
σὴ πρὸ αἰϑέροι πτύχαν  ἀρθεῖσ᾽ ἄφαντοι" αὐρανῷ δὲ κρύπτεται, [κατ λ,, G2 ἢ. [the wraith 
speaking) ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐπειδὴ χρόνον (oer ὅσον μ' ἐχρῆν, | τὸ μόρσιμον σώσασα, πάλιν {πο ἢ. Nauck 
for πατέρ᾽ codd.) els σὐρανὸν | ἄπειμι, Cp. Lyk, af fra ὠάσμα πτηνόν, εἰς alfpar aunyir. 
Hence later Helene appears ἐν alfipos ervyatr (Eur. Or. 1631, 1636). 

3 For, Bocck, 286 A, καὶ καταγελᾷτ ur, ὡς ἐνέρράψη Aude | μηρᾷς: διδάξω σ᾽ ὧν καλῶς 
ἔχει τόδε. | ἐπεί pur ἤρπασ' ἐκ πυρὸν κεραυνίον | Hein, elt δ' "Ὄλυμπον Bol por ἀνήγαγεν Bede, | 
“Ha νιν @eX ἐκβαλεῖν ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ" | Hebe δ᾽ ἀντεμηχανήσαθ' οἷα δὴ θεὸς. | ῥήξας μέροι Τὶ 
Tol χῆδν᾽ ἐγκιχλουμένον  αἰθϑέρῳς, ἔϑηκε ried’ ὅμηρον, ἐκδιδοὺε | Διόνυσαν, "Hpar νεικέων" 
χρόνῳ δὲ eur | βροτοὶ ῥαιφῆναι (so J. Pierson, followed by F. A. Paley, for τραφῆναί codtl.) 
φασιν ἐν μηρῷ Aide, | ὄνομα μεταστήσανταν, ὅτι θεᾷ Beds | “Hyg ποθ᾿ ὠμέρευσδε, συνθέντεν 
λόγον with the notes of Sir J. E. Sandys ad ἰδ. 

4 Cp. mgtrai:jo7 ἢν 2 fig, $24.4 Vase now attribated to ‘the Syleus Painter’ (¢- 480 8-¢:) 
(Hoppin Αμαν. Vases ii. 438 no, 9, J. Ὁ. Beazley dtfirche Vasenmater des το ΕΗ ΤΩΝ 
Sidr Tubingen igag p. 162 mo. 23)- 
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The real explanation of the story is of course very different from 
the sophisms of Teiresias. The pretended birth from the thigh of 
Zeus*, which from the sixth, if not the seventh, century onwards 
is attested by vases*, frescoes?, reliefs4, and other works of ἄτι 


Fig. 11. 


* FE. Lesormant in Daremberg—Saglio ict, Ant. i. ὅδε αν, H. Heydermann’ Diveyson" 
Geetner! wed KindSeit | Winckelmannsfert-Pragr, Halle 1885) pp. 1a—17(‘Sehenkelgeburt'), 
F. A. Voigt in Ruscher Ler, δυνά. 1. toys f., Ἐς Throemer ἐδ. i, 1123, Prellee—Robert 
Gr. Afpfh. 1. 661 1, Farnell δε of Gk. Svat π᾿ 110. 

I kee ne probability in the sugpestion that H esych. s.r, ἄκαρα"- τὰ σκέλη" Ἐρῆτεν ane 
. mag. Ὁ. χα, 16 f ἄκαρα" τὰ σκέλη Ἐρῆτει, “Ακαρα" what rip ᾿Ασίαν, ἡ νῦν καλου idl ae 
Μέσσα, «7.4. (Nya in Lydia, near which  Ardarade: supra i. 203) imply a localised 
myi h of the birth of Dionysos from the leg of fens. 

Σ (1) R. Rochette Chote de pefncures εἷς Pompdi Paris 1848—1856 p. γῇ ff., with coloured 
design on p, 73 (part of which=my fig. τὰ}, published a yellow-pround Corinthian Ayes 
αἱ ἐς 600 nc., found in a tomb between Corinth and Sikyon, on which he thought 
to recognise the carliest extant representation of Zews bearing Dionysos from his thigh. 
This view, accepted by F. Lenormant foc. a. i. ὅδ and by E. ‘Chraemer foc. cif, i. tng, 
wes culled in question by H. Heydemann of. εἰν. pe 4 ("die altkorinthische Vase mit 
einfachen Genrescenen'). E. Wilisch We althorinthinde J homindustri: Leiprig. 1801 
p. yo f. apparently reverts to BR. Rochette's explanation (ep, Jd, pp. Ga 's Bakchusgeburt"," 
63“ Bakchusgeburt,’97 .353 ° Bacchusgeburt,’ 143 ‘die sogenannte Bakechusgeburt"). The 
vase is now in the Biblicthéque Nationale at Paris (fF. Milljet— A. Giraudon Paser βρέ 
ae Catine? dei Afedeifles & ἐμέ (Hibifothdgue Nattorale) Paris or i. pl. τὸ 
"ΠΡ Classe, tv" Srie, πὶ De Ridder Cat. Fares oe da Bid Nag. i. 42 ff. no. g4 ‘Scene 
denlantement (7) etc.). The hair antl the girdle of the central figrure prove it to be female. 
Unless, therefore, we are prepared to hold that Zeus in labour was represented as a woman, 
this cannot be he. To left and right of the seated woman are the Eileithyini, Another 
female on the night holds a distaff and epiredle:, bess probably a branch of ivy @)t Klotho? 

(2) A Black-figured amphera from 5. Maria di Capua, likewise in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (no. arg), shows Dionysos (AIO $DO$ -- διὸν gar) as a naked boy, with tw 
torches, standing on the lap of a sented Zeus (supra ii. 273 with fig. 177, éafra § 9 (h) ἢ 
(@) (4}}. 

(3) A. red-figured /iytios at Boston (no. 9s- 39) is described and illustrated by 
J. Ὁ. Beasley οὐδέν redfigured Fases in American Mairi Cambridge Mass, : 
p- 134 ἢ, fig. 83 (—my fig. 24): ‘Zeus, naked, very tall, bis long hair and bear curiously 
neat, is sitting out of doors on a stone, which is covered by his clothes, and carefully easing 
the small god out of his thiph: his trosted Hermes stands besicke him, watching, and 
holding his master's sceptre.” The vase is referred by the same authority ta ‘the 
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Alkimachos painter’ of the late archaic period (Hoppin Red-fig. Vases i. 18 no. 2, 
J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 298 no. 25). 

(4) A south-Italian vase, now lost, but seen by A. L. Millin at Naples in private 
possession (‘Vaso che si trova in casa del S* ἃ, Genn. Patierno, restauratore, alla salita 
de Reggj Studj, n. 63: altezza, palmi 24; diametro, 1 palmo, 34 oncie’) and drawn for 
him (drawing extant in the Cabinet des Estampes of the Bibliothéque Nationale), is 
described by R. Rochette Choix de peintures de Pompéi Paris 1848—1856 p. 81 with n. 4, 
recorded by L. Stephani in the Compve-rendu St. Pét. 1861 p. 13, and published by 
F. Lenormant in the Gaz. Arch. 1880 vi. 72—74 with two figs. (of which the first=my 
fig. 25). In the upper register is Zeus, seated on a throne with a footstool. He wears a 
himdtion (scaled aigis?) and a bay-wreath, and holds a thunderbolt in his right hand, an 
eagle-tipped sceptre in his left. From his right thigh emerges a diminutive Dionysos. 
The boy stretches out his arms to Eileithyia, who bends towards him, holding. in readiness 
a cloth or garment. Behind Zeus stand a Bacchant (ἐλ τοῦ) and a Maenad (panther-skin, 
torch (?))—hardly Apollon and Artemis. In the lower register, on rocky ground, is Athena 
(Gergéneion, helmet (7), shield, spear) conversing with two Maenads (sAjrsos, torch)— 
hardly Demeter and Hekate. Athena was perhaps made out of a third Maenad (timbrel (2), 
thfrsos). The reverse of the same vase depicts the madness of Lykourgos, who brandishes 
a club(?) in the midst of four Satyrs. Both designs have been copied ‘par une main 
singulicrement maladroite et inexpérimentée’. 

(5) A volute-éraéér of δ. 415 B.c. from Caelia (Cegdie), now at Taranto, fully published 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1934 liv. 175 ff. pls. 8 and g by A. D. Trendall, to whose 
kindness I owe my pl. xiii. 

(6) A red-figured fragment at Bonn (inv. no. 1216. 19) (Trendall foc, ert. fig. 1=my 

al. xiii, 3). 
F 5. Plin. mat. hist. 35. 140 Ctesilochus, Apellis discipulus (but cp. Souid. 5.2. ᾿Απελὰ- 
λῆς... ἀδελφὸς Κτησιόχου, καὶ αὐτοῦ ζωγράφου), petulanti pictura innotuit, love Liberum 
parturiente depicto mitrato et muliebriter ingemescente inter obstetricia dearum. H. Hey- 
demann Dionysos’ Geburt und Kindheit (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 188 5) p. 5 f. 
regards this curious effort as ‘ein humoristisches oder vielmehr parodisches Bild’ and 
would date it ¢. 300 B.c. See also Miss E, Sellers (Mrs A. Strong) on Plin. Joc. cit, 

The precise part played by Zeus in Philostratos’ picture of Semele (supra ii. 28, 828) 
is not clear (Philostr. mai. rmage. 1. 14.2 ἴ. 
πυρὸς νεφέλη περισχοῦσα ras Θήβας εἰς τὴν τοῦ 
Κάδμου στέγην ῥήγνυται κωμάσαντος ἐπὶ τὴν 
Σεμέλην τοῦ Διός, καὶ ἀπόλλυται μέν, ὡς 
δοκοῦμεν, ἡ Σεμέλη, τίκτεται δὲ Διόνυσος οἶμαι 
(O. Benndorf 6]. οἶμαι, < καὶ >) νὴ Ala πρὸς τὸ 
πῦρ. καὶ τὸ μὲν τῆς Σεμέλης εἶδος ἀμυδρὸν 
διαφαίνεται ἰούσης ἐς οὐρανόν, καὶ αἱ Μοῦσαι 
αὐτὴν ἐκεῖ ἄσονται, ὁ δὲ Διόνυσος τῆς μὲν μητρὸς 
ἐκθρῴσκει ῥαγείσης τὴν γαστέρα, τὸ δὲ πῦρ ἀχ. 
λυῶδες ἐργάζεται φαιδρὸς (C. L. Kayser cj. 
Padpov) αὐτὸς οἷον ἀστήρ τις ἀπαστράπτων (so 
codd. Ἐς P. ἀστράπτων vulg.). διασχοῦσα δὲ ἡ 
PACE ἄντρον τι τῷ Διονύσῳ σκιαγραφεῖ παντὸς 

ἤδιον ᾿Ασσυρίου τε καὶ Λυδίου- K.T.A.). Α. 
Bougot Philostrate [ancien Paris 1881 p. 265 f. 
cites for comparison and contrast a fresco said to have been found in Rome and formerly 
owned by Prince Gagarin (Afemorte Romane di Antichita ὁ di Belle Arti ed. L. Cardinali 
Roma 1824—1827 iii pl. 13): Zeus, with gray beard and hair, sits enthroned on a cloud, 
His head is surrounded by a halo of rays; his legs are wrapped in an ample wind-swept 
himdtion of flame-coloured fabric. His eagle is perched beside him. With his right hand 
he grasps a thunderbolt, with his left he reaches towards the undersized babe (‘als Em- 
bryo gekriimmt,’ says Gerhard) of Semele, who half-clad in a yellow robe lies dead on 
the couch before him. This painting, accepted without hesitation by E. Gerhard (Ayper- 


Plate Alll 


(0) Avofer from Ceghe, now at Taninto. 


(2) Detail of same vase: the birth of Dionysos. 


(3) Vase-lrogment at Bonn: the birth of Dionysos. 
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boreisch-rimische Studien fiir Archidologen Berlin 1833 i. to5—107, written from Rome 
on Oct. 8, 1823 after careful inspection of the original) and by F. Lenormant (in Darem- 
berg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 601 fig. 677 (=my fig. 26), on the strength of Gerhard’s 
testimony), was doubted by F. Wieseler (in C. O. Miiller Denkmdler der alten Kunst 
Gottingen 1835—1856 ii. 2. 13 pl. 34, 391) and L. Stephani (Mimbus und Strahlenkranz 
St Petersburg 1859 p. 14 no. 3 (extr. from the A/émoires de l Académie des Sciences de 
St.-Pétersbourg. vi Série. Sciences politiques, histoire, philologie. ix. 361 ff.), zd. in the 
Compte-rendu St. P&. 1861 p. 13), and decisively rejected by J. Overbeck (Gr. Kunstmyth. 
Zeus p. 418 with n.¢ ‘Man beachte nur den einen Umstand, dass Zeus’ Haar und Bart 
grau gemalt sind und vergl. Anmerkung 71 zu S. 68.’ Yet see infra 80 (h) ii (x) The 
superannuation of Zeus) and H. Heydemann (ἐσ. cit. p. 4). 

Long. past. 4. 3 εἶχε δὲ καὶ ἔνδοθεν ὁ νεὼς Διονυσιακὰς γραφάς, Σεμέλην τίκτουσαν, 
x.7.\. may or may not be purely imaginary, and in any case says nothing of Zeus. 

4 (1) A marble frieze, found in front of the Porta Portese at Rome and now preserved 
in the Vatican (W. Helbig Fithrer durch die dffentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Alter- 
tiimer in Rom* Leipzig 1912 i. 168 f. no. 259), has the following scene (Visconti Afus. 
Pie-Clém. iv. 165 ff. pl. 19 (= my fig. 27), A. L. Millin Galerie Mythologigue Paris 1811 
i. 81 no, 223 (wrongly described) pl. 53, H. Brunn in the Bull. d. Inst. 1858 p. 128, 
Welcker Gr. Gotterl. ii. 380 n. 20, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 171 no. X, 178, 
H. Heydemann Dionysos’ Geburt und Kindheit (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 1885) 
p. 15 ἢ, Baumeister Denkm. iii. 1289 vignette, F. Hauser Die neu-attischen Reliefs 
Stuttgart 1889 p. 72 no. 102, zd. in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1903 vi. 103 0. 22, 
Reinach Rép. Reliefs iii. 362 no. 2). Zeus, with bent head, is seated on a rock. He leans 
heavily, not to say painfully, on his right hand and grasps a long sceptre with his left. 
His Aimdtion is so arranged as to leave bare the further leg, from the upper part of which 
emerges the infant Dionysos and leaps with outstretched arms towards Hermes. That 
god ( pétasos, chlamys, boots, but no caduceus) advances with a panther-skin in which to 
wrap the babe. Behind him are three stately female figures bearing long sceptres and 
variously interpreted as Eileithyia, Kore, and Demeter (E. Q. Visconti, A. L. Millin, and 
S. Reinach /oce. citt.), as the Charites (H. Brunn Joc. cit.), as Nymphs (H. Heydemann 
loc. cit.), or as the Fates (F. Hauser /occ. citt.). The identification of the third female with 
Demeter is borne out by the bunch of corn-ears held stiffly in her right hand. Heydemann’s 
conjecture that all three are the Nymphs of Nysa ready to receive their nursling might 
claim the support of Nonn. Dion. 9. 16 ff. καί μιν ἔσω Δρακάνοιο (E. Maass in Hermes 1891 
xxvi. 189 n. 2 equates Apdxavoy here with τὸ Δρέκανον in the south of Kos (Strab. 657, cp- 
Agathem. geogr. 18 (Geogr. Gr. min. ii. 479 Miiller), L. Biirchner in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. ν. 1646, xi. 1471), and Joc. cit. p. 178 ff. explains in like manner 4. Dion. τ 
Apaxdvy, Theokr. 26. 33 ἐν Δρακάνῳ νιφόεντι. Others have supposed that Nonnos was 
alluding to Δράκανον a town and promontory (now Cape Phanar?) at the north-east end 
of the island Ikaros (Vikaria) (R. Kohler Uber die Dionysiaka des Nonnus von Panopolts 
Halle 1853 p. 17 f., Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 677 τι. 5), or to Δρέπανον ( Zrapani) the 
promontory in the north-west of Sicily (B. Graef De Bacchi expeditione Indica monu- 
mentis expressa Berolini 1886 p. 10 f. n. 15)) λεχώιον ἀμφὲ κολώνην | πήχεϊ κολπωθέντι 
λαβὼν Μαιήιος Ἑρμῆς | ἠερόθεν πεπότητο" λοχευομένῳ δὲ Λυαίῳ | πατρῴην ἐπέθηκεν 
ἐπωνυμίην τοκετοῖο | κικλήσκων Διόνυσον, ἐπεὶ ποδὶ φόρτον ἀείρων | He χωλαίνων Κρονίδης 
βεβριθότι μηρῷ, | νῦσος ὅτι γλώσσῃ Συρακοσσίδι χωλὸς ἀκούει (νῦσος, ‘hobbled’ (?) might be 
akin to Schnur etc., cp. Walde Lat. etym. Worterb.2 p. 530 f. «Ὁ. ‘nurus’)* | καὶ θεὸν 
ἀρτιλόχευτον ἑφήμισαν Elpagudrny, | ὅττι μιν εὐώδινι πατὴρ ἐρράψατο μηρῷ (lines 17, 
19—24 are quoted in ef. mag. p. 280, 13 ff.). | καί μιν ἀχυτλώτοιο διαΐσσοντα λοχείης | πήχεϊ 
κοῦρον ἄδακρυν ἐκούφισε σύγγονος “Ἑρμῆς, | καὶ βρέφος εὐκεράοιο φυῆς ἴνδαλμα Σελήνης (se. 
horned like the Moon) | ὥπασε θυγατέρεσσι Λάμου ποταμηίσι Νύμφαις (=the Hyades: see 
H. W. Stoll and W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1822, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 
P- 1435 π΄ 1), παῖδα Διὸς κομέειν σταφυληκόμον᾽ αἱ δὲ λαβοῦσαι | Βάκχον ἑπηχύναντο, καὶ 
εἰς στόμα παιδὸς ἑκάστη | ἀθλιβέων γλαγόεσσαν ἀνέβλνεν ἰκμάδα μαζῶν. But the corn-ears 
are ill-suited to Nymphs. Besides, Hauser rightly insists on the points of similarity 
between this relief and that of the Madrid puteal (infra § 9 (h) ii(m)). Dionysos springs 
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from the seated Zeus much as Nike does on the ῥνίραδ url here, as there, the three 
females grouped on the right must be the Fates. Ef so, the corn-cars are a later 
modification of the lots held by Lachesis (pace Helbig for. cet: ‘Indes hat εἶπε ermeute 
Untersuchung ergeben, dass an den Ahren von Uberarbeltung keine Spur eu finden ist’). 
What purpose was served originally by this frieze (Visconti foc. cr. “Haut. trots palmes, 
un tiers; longucur dix palmes moins deux onces’), and whether it was continued by means 
of other figures to the right, we cannot say. 

(a) A chiid’s sarcophagus of late Roman date (White marble. Height o2g™: length 
a'ig™), in the collection formed by Field-marshal Count Lavall Nugent, was found at 
Minturnae (7), was exhibited at the Palaszo Pisani in Venice, and is now preserved in 
Tersatto Castle near Fiume. Its front represents the birth of Dionysos in a series of three 
senes separated by herms (E. Wolff in the Aull. d. fast. 1831 p. 67, C. Levormant in 
the Amma, Joost, 1834 v. a1o—a18, Afow. ot. fest. i pl gd, A (=my fg. 28), F. Wieseler 
nC, Ὁ, Miller Demtmdier der alien Kunst Gottingen 183g—1856 ἢ. 2.136 pl. 34) 392, 
Welcker Gr. Gétferl. ii. go n. 10, F. Lenornmant in Duremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. 1. 602 
fig. 679, Ὁ. Benndorf in Wier. Vorlegebl. A pl. 12. 8, R. Schneider in the Arch.-ep. 
Mitth, 1881 v. 167—169 no. 36, H. Heydemann Piowyser’ Geburt wot Αἰνυίλεῖ (Win- 
chil mannsfest-Progr. Halle 1835) pp. 3 f, 16£, P. ¥.C, Baur Aileithpia (The Urermersaty 
of Mitsoseré Studies i. 4) University of Missouri 190% p. 86). To the right Semele lics 
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Fig- a. 


exhausted on a couch, her left hand propping ber head, her night drooping as if she held 
flowers (Schneider, Heydemann). Beneath the couch a jug and bow! are in readiness for 
the bath of the expected infant. £eus appears above a wall in the background, lays his 
left orm on Semele’s neck (Schneider, Heydemann), and brandishes ν thunderbolt in his 
right hand. To the left Zeus site erect one chair with a footstool, upon which is set a lange 
rn. His right hand presses hard on the chair: hts left prasps a long sceptre. ἢ winged 
foddess, presumably Nike playing the part of Eleithyia (E. Gerhard in the Auil, a. fest. 
Sgr p. 67 n. 1, followed by Wieseler, Schneier, Heydemann, Baur, was content fo 
describe her as a winged Eileithyin), touches with ber outstretched Ieft hand the mht 
leg of Zens, which is bandaged (Schneider, Heydemann), not bare: the god has been 
already delivered, In the centre Hermes, looking round towards Zeus, carries off the 
newborn babe to the Nymphs, one of whom is seen reclining behind him (so E. Wolff Jer. 
εἶν. C. Lenormant, Wieseler, and Schneider would recognise Gain). 

Similar im type, but with sides reversed, is a fragmentary relicf (Luna marble. 
Height +20": length o's4™) found on the Esquiline in (S74.and now in the Palazzo tLe 
Conservator’ at Rome (Ὁ. 1.. Visconti ‘Frammento di riliewo rappresentante Ia nascita ch 
Bacco! in the Bull. Comm. Arch. Comun, df Roma viz, ti. 89—96 ply 1, ἃ (= my hg. 2), 
H. Heydemann af, off, p. τῷ, Ge Lafaye in Daremberg—Saglio Det. Ant. il 988 
fig. 2884, P. V. C. Baur of. cit. p. 96, Stuart Jones Cat, Scaript. Pal d.. Comer. Namie 
p. 8s Galleria no. 16 pl. gr). Zeus is seated to the left, His left leg, covered by α 
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Aimidtion, uses a globe as a footstool (cp. mpra i. 47 ἡ. His nght leg ts bare and is being 
bandaged by the same winged goddess (wings 
broken away), on whose shoulder he rests bis 
hand. This relief too perhaps formed part of 
a sarcophagus. ©. L. Visconti dor. of, p. 94 
describes the work as mehiocre and dates it 
about the end of sv. ii a.p. ) 

A les considermble fragment of the same 
design, which has been worked into a patch- 
work sarcophagus now in the Loggia Scoperta 
of the Vatican, shows the veiled hel and 
powerful body of Zeus sitting on a rock to the 
right and leaning hanl on his night hand 
(Visconti Ans, ¥e-Ciée. iv. abo © pl. 37 
(‘le fleuve Isménws’), A. L. Millin Gouvferte 
Mytholagigne Paris ait ii. aof, no. 429 Pl. 
τοῦ (‘le leave /omemtuy’), J. ὦ. Zotpa in the 
colchrift fir Geschichte wed ἴμεν μην der 
atte Awst Herausg. von F. G. Welcker 1518 
- 401 ἢν (first critical account: *Okeanos"), 
F. Mate in the Awit. of. Jef. 1870 p. ro ἢν (first 
identification as *Giove nell’ atto di sgravarsi 
a Baceo bambino"), H. Heydemann of. cif. 
ΒΡ. Τῷ π. 8, fa, 17]. 

Η. Heydemann of, cif. p, 1g draws atten- 
tion to a lost relief, of which a cast has been 
for over a century at Boon. F. G, Welcker 
Der ahademiche ΑΝ ΣΕΝΗΙ sn ΜΌΝΗ Ἐ" 
Bonn 1844 p. rif no. 243. describes it πὸ 
follows; ‘Eileithyia, die Lende des Zens vom 
Dionysos entbindend. Nur das eine Rein des 
| écus bisan das Knie ist erhalten und cin Fligel 
| (Piette ety des Adiers, der Uber ihm schwebte, vielleicht 

Ws a a ws angetvoll ihn umflatterte [? the wing of a winged 
Fig. 29. Eiletthyia, a.a.c.], ond von dem Kinde nut 

das Hiindchen angelegt an dem Knie der 

Ejleithyin. Hermes, als Kinderwarter der Gotter und msbesondre des Dionysos bekannt, 
steht seines Derufes gewirtig daneben und sieht aufmerkeam und wie verlegen xy.’ 
RK. Kekulé S07 afedemische Xunstemseum ov Aone Bonn 1872 p. 113 00. 452 adds: ‘Daa 
Bruchstiick, weiches mit dem Relief bei Miller—Wieseler 11, 34, 392 τὰ vergleichen ist, ist 
in dem jetrigen ¢usiand mindestens in der Figure des Hermes schwerlich durchaus antik.' 

This second series of reliefs ἵν perhaps derived, though not without modification, from 
the painting by Ktesilochos (ragra p. fan. 3). The rebirth of the infant was a aubject 
admirably suited to a child's sarcophagus and, doubtless, often repeated (ep. sane ii. 
309, 417). 

* An Etruscan mirror, of unknown provenance, at Naples (A. Sogliano in the Νὰ 
del Mus. Napoli p. 453 no. 1425), long cited under the misleading name of the * Patera 
fergia,’ represents the actual birth-scene in early fourth-century style (A. (H. L.) Heeren 
Faportio fragment tobulae marmorcee... used Borgian’ ἘΠ ἐκείν Romac 1786 p.g n (eb, 
L. Lann Saggre αἱ fingua EAiruica ὁ di alive antiche εἶ Ffatia fer tervire alla tieria 
we’ papell, delle lingus, ¢ delle defile arts Roma 1789 ii. 193—198, Visconti Mus ρὲ». ων. 
iv. 561 Η. pl. Ba, rand s, A. Τὼ. Millin Galerie Mythologigue Paria iit j, cof. no. 321 
pl. 7}, Ε΄. Inghiram! ΙΗ efruscde eo εἰβ cfrusce moms Poligrmfia Fiesolana 182 fash 
297—297 pl 16 (good), ἐπὶ, Storia della Torama Poligraha Fiesolana Sgt li, gry, καὶ 
$24, $29 pl. 39, 1, B. Quaranta in the Aca! Masco Horbenice Napoli 1849 xii pl. ΑἹ wiih 
text pp 1—s. Gerhanl Air, Spiegel iil. 84—87 pl. 82 (=my fig. 30), δ δεν aie 
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Gottheiten der Etrusker Berlin 1847 pp. 40 n. (96), g80.*) (= 454. a. bord, Abend. δὲς 
Phil.-hist. Classe pp. 356 πὶ (96), 574 π.."}}, F. Wieseler in C. Ὁ. Miller Oumhordler der 
alten Kunst Gottingen 183g—1856 0. τὸ 14 ἔν pl. gg, 394, A. Fabretti Corpor inscription 
ftaliearum Avg. Taurinorum 1467 p. cexiy no. 1470, Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyti, Zena 
p. 187 f no, (c) Atlas pl. 1, 37, A. Heydemaon Diempros’ Geéwr! wed ΑἸναλει 
( Minckelmannsfist-Progr. Halle 1835) p. t4£, C. Pauli in Roscher ex. Afpt. v. g60 f.). 
Tn the centre sits Zeus ἰ 7 ἡπία} wearing αὶ wreath of lilies (rufrai. 622 ἵν, 736 n. 0, ti. 740) 
and a diweition, which leaves his right leg bare. He leans with his right hand ona long 
sceptre surmounted by an eagle (Gerhard wrongly took this to be a Dodonaean dove) and 
holds a winged thunderbolt in his left. From his right thigh emerges Dionysos as a node 
bakdish infant with « string of éwffac across his chest, The child carries in his left hand 
A μανίλες with umbelliferous head (so Neydemann., Gerhard made it a ferule and grape- 
bunch; Visconti, followed by Wieseler, a small prada) and raises his right to greet 
the birth-goddess (7Aa/wa) who, arrayed in Tonic cAntén ond dredtion with stephdne, 
car-ring, nnd necklace, stoops forward to receive him. Hehind Zeus is a winged goddess 
(Af[elaa, on whom see W. Deecke in Roscher Ler. δίψα, il, 2481) wearing an Tonic 
chitie with girdle and cros-bunds; she too has sephdee, ear-ring, and necklace. She 
uplifte a dipper in one hand and grasps an ofdédesfrom with the other (not a pen and 
ink-bottle, as though about to inscribe the child's destiny). To the left of the group 
staml4 Apollon (fal), his long hair rolled round a fillet, a λαμ ἐξ over his shoulders, 
a bay-branch in his Jeft bond, and a doe behind him. To the right, room is found 
beneath the wings of Jean for the infant's cradle or, more probably, nwadldling-clothes 
(so Heydemann, Inghirami had spoken of a canmes, Gerhard of a mystic cinta), The 
whole composition, probably derived from some Greek vase-painting, is enclosed between 
two purely decorative figures—abore, a wild beanled head with streams or atrediners 
flowing from the mouth (Gerhard thought of Phobos, or of the Dodonacan Zeus! 
Visconti saw-a lion's bead and a make !!}; below, a winged poddeas swathed in a Aimdfion. 
Over ber runs an inscription, which has lately been real by C. Pauli dv. cif, as 
qABNYY [82 ΛΗ [ὃν 87 Actiens Semeteat, “Dionysos son of Semele,’ The 
reverse of the handle shows a pair of scantily draped dancers, male and female. 

C. Lenormant im the em, ὅν Jost. 1833 v. 215 ff. and J.de Witte in the Nowe. Ann. 
1836—1897 i. 36g—371 pl. A 1837, 1—3 published two dwJier of thin gold foil (diameter 
ἐς τῇ inches), found in πὶ tomb at Vulci and preserved in the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris. 
They are both decorated with a nefews/ design representing the birth of Dionysos (ep, the 
serics of sarcophagus-relicts described sverd p, Βκ τι. o (2)). Zeus with bowed head sits to 
the left ana rock (7). He wears a Avmdéiow round his loins and over his left shoulder. His 
right hand clasys his ght knee. His lefi hand rests on the rock. From his right thigh 
emerges the infant god, uplifting both arms. He is received by a winged Athena, clad in 
a Done pjples with long overfold, aiefr, and Gorgineian. Between Zeus and Athena is 
alotiform thunderbolt (7). J.de Witte’s description of the scene is full of bad blunders. My 
pl. xiv, 1 i from a fresh photograph by Giraudon, Another gold dwifa from Italy, of 
third-century work, shows Zeus in labour fanked by two winged Eilelthyiai (Ani, Afvr. 
Cat. Jewellery p. αὔτ ἔν no, 228s pl. 46 with fig. 7s (=my pl. xiv, 3}}. 

Lastly, a bronze coin of Nysa Skythopolis, the ancient Beth-Shan and modem Arisdn, 
struck by Gordinnus Pins in the year 304, ©. some year between = 
ag0/1 and 243/44.0., has for reverse type Zeus standing to the 
left ond the city-poddess sinnding to the right. Zeus is clad in a 
Armdtien, which passes like a veil over the bock of his head. 
His right foot is raised on some uncertain object (?a rock), 
while the bead and shoulders of the infant Dionysos emerge 
from hits right thigh. [16 rests his left hand on a long scepthe and 
extends bis might towards the goddess. She is dressed in ἀν 
and ἀμ ΠΝ, and wears a turreted crown and a veil (?}. She 
holds a long seeptre in her right hand and the babe Dionysos in ᾿ 
her left. The legend ἐξ [NV] CCKV J€PAC and in the exergue [A] T (G. Ε΄, Hill in 


Plate XIV 


(1) Gold éui/a from Vulci, now at Paris: Birth of Dionysos. 


(2) Gold éuifa from Italy, now in the British Museum: Birth of Dionysos. 
wr ἘΠ ΠῚ ἢ. ὧν: 
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reflects a very ancient ritual of adoption’. The detail of the sewing 
(erréphthai) is probably to be connected with the office of the birth- 


the Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine pp. xxxvi, 77 pl. 8, 5. Fig. 31 is from a cast kindly 
supplied by Dr Hill). 

1 So first J. J. Bachofen Das Mutterrecht Basel 1897 pp. 243 256, 259, though he 
confused the issue by importing a reference to the couvade (hence Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 
p. 904 goes off on a wrong path). Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 110 keeps a clearer head : 
‘The old attempts to interpret this as nature-symbolism have failed ludicrously. The first 
to strike the right track was Bachofen, who, following the anthropological method, 
explained the myth as the reflex of some primitive social institution ; but his suggestion 
that we have here a divine example of the couvade was not altogether happy, though the 
couvade was practised by primitive peoples of the Mediterranean area. The travail of Zeus 
is more naturally explained by him as a primitive mode of adoption, wherein the father 
pretends to actually [(sé¢)] give birth to the adopted son; and this would be the natural 
method for a people passing from the rule of the matrilinear to that of the patrilinear 
descent», [*We hear of the same fashion of adoption among the Haidas of North 
America who are in the transition-state between the two systems.] Dionysos, therefore, 
was accepted and affiliated in this wise to Zeus by some Hellenic tribe who were still in 
that stage, and whom we cannot discover, for we do not know whence the story first 
᾿ radiated, though we may surmise that it arose in Boeotia.’ The latter part of this state- 
ment, however, will have to be modified by those who accept the recent attempts of 
H. J. Rose (‘On the alleged Evidence for Mother-right in Early Greece’ in Folk-Lore 
τοι xxii. 277—291, ‘Prehistoric Greece and Mother-Right’ ἐδ. 1926 xxxvii. 21 3—244) 
to disprove the existence of mother-right in early Greece. 

Frazer Golden Bough*: The Magic Art i. 74 f. illustrates ‘Simulation of birth at 
adoption’ from a wide area, including one classical myth: Diod. 4. 39 (from an older 
handbook of mythology (E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 674)) προσθετέον 
δ᾽ ἡμῖν τοῖς εἰρημένοις ὅτι μετὰ τὴν ἀποθέωσιν αὐτοῦ Ζεὺς Ἥραν μὲν ἔπεισεν υἱοποιήσασθαι 
τὸν ἩΗρακλέα καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν εἰς τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον μητρὸς εὔνοιαν παρέχεσθαι (παρέξεσθαι 
cod. D.), τὴν δὲ τέκνωσιν γενέσθαι φασὶ τοιαύτην + τὴν Ἥραν ἀναβᾶσαν ἐπὶ (ἐπὶ τὴν vulg.) 
κλίνην καὶ τὸν ᾿Ηρακλέα προσλαβομένην πρὸς τὸ σῶμα διὰ τῶν ἐνδυμάτων ἀφεῖναι πρὸς τὴν 
γῆν, μιμουμένην τὴν ἀληθινὴν γένεσιν" ὅπερ μέχρι τοῦ νῦν ποιεῖν τοὺς βαρβάρους ὅταν θετὸν 
υἱὸν ποιεῖσθαι βούλωνται, Lyk. Al. 39 ὁ δευτέραν τεκοῦσαν κιτιλ. with Tzetz. ad loc. τὴν 
Ἤραν λέγει" διὰ τοῦ κόλπου γὰρ αὐτὸν ἦγεν (ἤνεγκεν cod. a) ὡς τίκτουσα καὶ τεκνοποιουμένη. 
Cp. three important mirrors which represent Hera suckling a full-grown Herakles: (a) An 
early fourth-century mirror in the Museo Civico at Bologna (F. Schiassi De Pateris, ex 
sententia J. 7. Biancani sermo Bononiz 1808 pl. το, Gerhard Etr. Spiegel iii. 125 pl. 126 
(=my fig. 32), E. Brizio in the Guida del Museo Civico di Bologna Bologna 1882 p- 24 
Sezione antica, Sala viii, Z Vetrina di fronte, Sezione di mezzo, J. Bayet Herclé Etude 
Critique des principaux monuments relatifs ἃ Hercule Etrusque Paris 1926 p. 150 ff. 
no. D) shows Herakles as a well-grown youth, with his lion-skin round his neck and a 
smooth club at his side, bending forward to be suckled by Hera. She sits on a throne, 
the footstool of which is seen in perspective, and holds up her bared right breast to the 
hero’s lips. Behind her and leaning on her shoulder is Iolaos (Gerhard says Ares), with 
chlamfs and lance. The whole is surrounded by a beautiful ivy-wreath ; and the reverse 
has a frilled(=rayed) solar (?) head. A similar design on a terra-cotta medallion in relief 
was reported by W. Helbig in the Bud/. d. Znst. 1866 p. 65 f. It was found probably at 
Palestrina and was then in the possession of Castellani. Helbig took the medallion to be a 
model for a éud/a. But A. Kluegmann in the Amn. d. /nst. 1871 xliii. 21 regarded it with 
more likelihood as the centre of a bowl. The group of Hera suckling Herakles was flanked 
by two standing youths clad in chlamjdes—apparently a duplication of Iolaos. (ὁ) A fourth- 
century mirror from Volaterrae (Volterra), now in the Museo Archeologico at Florence, 
elaborates the subject (G. Korte in Gerhard Zér. Spiegel v. 73—78 pl. 60 (=my fig. 33), 
A. B. Cook in the Class. Rev. 1906 xx. 416 f. fig. 4, J- Bayet op. cit. p. 150 ff. no. £ 
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pl. 4). In the centre sits Hera on a handsome throne, the seat of which is seen from 
below (cp. supra ii. 738 fig. 668), with a footstool. She is attired in an Ionic chitén and a 
himdtion drawn over her head. She has a profusion of trinkets (stephdne, ear-ring, 
finger-rings, necklace, bracelet) and is shod with strap-work shoes. Her right hand pulls 
forward her Aimdtion; her left, with spread fingers, presses her naked breast, which is 
being sucked vigorously by Herakles. He is a bearded man with a broad fillet on his hair, 
a lion-skin round his neck, a short chitén about his waist, anda knotty club in his right 
hand. He leans over the goddess’ lap to play the infant’s part. To the right of these two 
stands Zeus, with Aimdtion, shoes, and sceptre, signing to a young undraped goddess, 
who wears a large necklace with pendants of three drops (cp. //. 14. 183, Od. 18. 298 
τρίγληνα μορόεντα) and, like Zeus, displays two leaves stuck in her hair. To the left stands 
Apollon with ch/amgs, bay-wreath, and bay-branch. In the background an older goddess 
appears in three-quarter position: she wears a stephdne, a necklace with pendants, and a 
himdtion like that of Hera (there is indeed some confusion between the two) drawn over 
her head. Behind Hera’s throne is an Ionic pillar supporting a tablet inscribed eca: 
sren:| tva:ixna|c:hercle: | unial: clan: Ora:sce. The only words at present 
intelligible to us, hercle : unial : clan, denote ‘Hercules son of Uni (Iuno)’ and certainly 
suggest that the inscription is a label explaining the scene rather than a votive dedication 
involving other names. They do not of course justify Ptolemy Chennos of Alexandreia 
(¢. 100 A.D.) in his paradoxical notion that Herakles was the son of Zeus and Hera (Ptol. 
nov. hist. 3 p. 186, 28 ff. Westermann ap. Phot. 476/. p. 148 a 38 ff. Bekker τίνος ἐστὶν 6 
ὕμνος ὁ ἀδόμενος ἐν Θηβαίοις (I. Bekker cj. Θήβαι5) εἰς Ἡρακλέα, ἐν ᾧ λέγει (either read 
λέγεται or, less probably, supply the author Μάτρις ὁ Θηβαῖος ὑμνογράφος from the context 
and suppose a direct quotation of the following words) Διὸς καὶ Ἥρας υἱός). The whole 
composition is enclosed between an upper and a lower band of herring-bone pattern. 
Above is a bald Silenos, with pig’s ears, drinking from a phidle. He sprawls along the 
upper line, and from his incredibly clumsy neck I should infer that the artist had at first 
intended him to be an upright head (cp. Gerhard Zr. Spiegel pl. 212) or one of two (cp. 
#6. pl. 291, A), but had later altered him into a recumbent figure (cp. id. pl. 323). Below 
is Eros, crouching almost en face, with a budla slung round his throat and an ovoid object 
(egg ἢ ball ?) in either hand. (c) An early third-century mirror from Vulci, now at 
Berlin, introduces some variations and adds names (C. Robert in the Arch. Zeit. 1882 
xl. 173, A. Furtwiingler 74. 1883 xli. 271, Gerhard Etr. Spiegel ν. 72 ἴ. pl. 59 (=my 
fig. 34), J. Bayet of. cit. p. 151 ff. no. F). Herakles (Hercie) sits on a low stool, beardless 
but adult and equipped with lion-skin and club. He is about to suck the right nipple of 
Hera (Uni), who stoops towards him with bared breast, clasping him with her right hand 
and holding a horn (cp. supra ii. 347 fig. 241) in her left. Behind Herakles sits Mean 
raising two sprigs of olive, bent to form a wreath for the hero. In the background stands 
Zeus (Zina), his head surrounded by two streamers and a lotiform bolt visible at his right 
side. He is flanked on his right by Aphrodite (7ran), on his left by Athena (Aerva, a 
mistake for Menrva) with aig/s, Gorgéneion, and shield bearing a star. Below is a large 
female head between two stars. These three mirrors clearly postulate a common original, 


modifications—a lékythos of * Apulian’ style found at Anxia (Amsi di Basilicata) and now 
in the British Museum (G. Minervini in the Bud/. d. /nst. 1842 Ὁ. 160, id. in the Bu//. 
Arch. Nap. 1842—1843 i. 6 f., id. 7/ mito di Ercole che succhia il latte di Giunone N apoli 


_ 1854 pp. 1—34 with pl. (extr. from the AMemoric della Regale Accademia Ercolanense 


Napoli 1853 vi. 317 ff.), Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Hera p- 141 no. L, G. Korte in 
Gerhard E¢r. Spiegel v. 76 ff., Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 60 no, F 107). Herakles is here 
reduced to the proportions of a boy and has lost his lion-skin and club. But that he and 
no other is meant appears from the presence of his patroness Athena (aigts, spear), who 
offers Hera a lily—not, as Minervini thought, in allusion to the later legend of the Milky 


(supra i. 6 
n. 2, ii. §15 n. 10) anda fitting reward for her services. Hera herself is a iene ee: 


d. She presses 
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goddess Rhapso4, but was presumably stressed as a means of 
explaining the obscure appellative Ezraphidtes*. The same etymolo- 
gising tendency dates the whole hostage-episode, with its play on 


the boy to her right breast, where he drinks his fill. Behind her stands Iris in short chitén 
and high boots. She has wings on her shoulders, and a knotted or studded staff by way 
of caduceus. She talks with a seated wreath-bearing goddess, who is difficult to identify,— 
probably not Peitho (Ὁ. Korte), certainly not Alkmene (G. Minervini, H. B. Walters). 
This couple is balanced by a standing Eros (wreath, sphendéne) and a seated Aphrodite 
(mirror) on the left. A. D, Trendall cp. a 4ythos of ‘early Apulian’ style, by the same 
hand, at Taranto (my pl. xv, 2), which substitutes Aphrodite and ᾿Ερωτύλοι for Athena 
and Herakles. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of Dionysos the simulated birth is from the god (Zeus), 
in the case of Herakles from the goddess (Hera). Parallels to both forms of the rite can 
be adduced. 

1 Supra ii. 184 n. 3. 

* Supra i. 674 n. 2, ii. 957 n. 2. See further O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
v- 2119 f., Preller—Robert Gr, Myth. i. 661 n. 2, 714 n. 5, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 
p- 822 n. 4. 

Expert philologists have advanced widely different explanations. W. Sonne in the 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 1861 x. 103 connected elpagudrns, Aeolic 
éppapawrn-s, with the Sanskrit rshadha ‘bull,’ so that the word would mean ‘ Befruchter.’ 
R. Meister Die griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1882 i. 146 followed suit. W. Prellwitz 
in the Bettrage sur kunde der indogermanischen sprachen 1897 xxil. 99 was still inclined 
to agree (‘Sonne...vielleicht mit recht,’ etc.), and F. Solmsen in the Indogermanische 
Forschungen 1897 vii. 46 ff. definitely accepted the same view, not only connecting 
Lesbian “Eppagewras, Ionic Εἰραφιώτης, with the Old Indian rJabhds ‘bull,’ but (after 
A. Meillet 7. 1895 ν. 328 f.) bringing into relation with them Eppaos, which meant either 
‘ram’ (Lyk. 42 1316 with Tzetz. ad Joc.) or ‘boar’ (Kallim., Jrag. 335 Schneider af. 
Tzetz. in Lyk. Ad. 1316, Hesych. s.v. &ppaos (so M. Schmidt for ἐρράς cod.)* xpids), and 
drawing attention to ᾿Αρράβαιον τὸν Βρομεροῦ, Λυγκηστῶν Μακεδόνων βασιλέα (Thouk. 4. 
83), a man who was τοῦ Βακχιαδῶν γένους (Strab. 326)—an obviously Dionysiac group of 
names. F. Froehde in the Bettrdge sur kunde der indogermanischen sprachen 1806 xxi. 
199, while not doubting the possibility of Elpagubrns, "Eppagubras being related to the 
Sanskrit rsadhd ‘bull,’ regarded the word as another form of "Epiguos, the goat too being 
a *Verkorperung des lebenerzeugenden Numens des Gottes’ (F. A. Voigt in Roscher Zex. 
Myth. i. 1079). G. Legerlotz in the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 1859 
viii. 53 had long since derived Elpagudrns ‘von einem εἴρ-α-φος =Ep-t-gos (vgl. στρατιώτης, 
ἡλικιώτηΞ), and had noted the Laconian cult of Dionysos “Epos. H. Ehrlich ἐδ. 1906 
xxxix. 567 f. likewise dwells on the connexion of Dionysos with the goat (supra i. 674 ff.) 
and remarks: ‘Daher denken Wieseler Philol. 10, tor und Wide Lakonische Culte 
p- 168 an ἔριφος, und eine nebenform * épagos = * εἴραφος * Eppagos wire wohl annehmbar. 
Da -αφος tiersuffix ist (cf. ἔλαφος ἀσκάλαφος κιδάφη κόραφος Hes.), kénnte man *Enagos 
auch mit εἴρων “‘listig” (" ἔριων; zu errare st. * er-sd eigentlich “der in die irre fihrt ἢ 
zasammenbringen und darin ein altes wort fiir den ‘‘fuchs” sehen...vgl. auch Philemon 
fr. 89° 11 p. 504 K.: οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἀλώπηξ ἡ μὲν εἴρων τῇ φύσει, | ἡ δ᾽ αὐθέκαστος, . Τὶς adjectiv- 
ischen ableitungen *eipagio- * ἐρραφεο- bezeichneten dann ‘das zum fuchs gehirige, das 
fuchsfell,” und Elpaguwrns ᾿Ερραφεώτας wire sozusagen die griechische Ubersetzung von 
Βασσαρεύς, ‘dem fuchsfelltriger” nach alter liberlieferung, die recht haben kann.’ A. Fick 
in the Bettrage sur kunde der indogermanischen sprachen 1894 xx. 179 f. cp. Hermes 
σπαργανιώτης (ἡ. Herm. 301), μηχανιώτης (ib. 436), Dionysos βακχειώτης (Sapph. frag. 
147 Bergk*, 172 Edmonds=Simon. frag. 210 4 Bergk* ap. Him. or. 13. 7), Pan bouts 
(Anth. Fal. 9. 824. 2 (Erykios)). As σπαργανιώτης meant ‘wrapped in the exapyianas os 
“swathing-band”,’ so εἰραφιώτης, Aeolic ἐρραφιώτας, must have meant ‘wrapped in the 
* εἰράφιον or “ tufted skin’’—a word related to elpos, Aeolic Eppos “wool” as χρυσάφιον to 
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Herakles suckled by Hera. | 
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héméros and mérés*, as the effort of Prodikos? or some other fifth- 
century sophist, though the particular incident of the azthér-phantom, 
with its further play on méros, ‘portion’, is attributable to Euripides 
himself®. 


χρυσός. Dionysos εἰραφιώτης ‘in the tufted skin” was a kid, cp. Hesych. s.v. εἰραφιώτητ"... 
καὶ ἔριφος παρὰ Λάκωσιν. [Observe, however, that εἰραφιώτης ‘wrapped in a tufted gar- 
ment’ might equally well, or even better, describe the Bacchant garbed in an artificial 
skin (Eur. Bacch. 111 ff. στικτῶν τ᾽ ἐνδυτὰ νεβρίδων | στέφετε λευκοτρίχων πλοκάμων | 
μαλλοῖς with Sir J. E. Sandys ad /oc.). A. 8.6.1. Ε. Bechtel Die griechischen Dialekte 
Berlin 1921 i. 128 f. approves this derivation, but notes two difficulties: ‘ Die eine ist die, 
dass, wenn ἐρζάφιον die Grundlage des Gottesnamens bildet, dieser bei den Lesbiern die 
Gestalt ᾿Εραφιώτας haben miisste, da, wie speciell érepos lehrt, F hinter Consonanten 
spurlos untergegangen ist. Man kann ihr mit dem Einwande begegnen, dass die Ver- 
dopplung des p die metrische Dehnung der ersten von drei auf einander folgenden Kiirzen 
bezeichne, wie in πέρρυσιν Theokr. 2993. Nicht beseitigen aber lisst sich die zweite 
Schwierigkeit. Nach den Ausfiihrungen Wackernagels Glotta tv 243 f. kommt den 
Deminutiven auf -άφιον langes a zu, dem im Ionisch-Attischen 7 entspricht : ξυλήφιον im 
Corpus der Hippokratischen Schriften und bei Alexis. Also miisste die Namenform bei 
den Lesbiern ᾿Ερᾶφιώτας, bei den Ioniern Εἰρηφιώτης lauten. Hier kann man nur mit 
einer auf unsichrer Grundlage ruhenden Hypothese helfen: da das Erscheinen der Lange 
in -ἄφιον von Wackernagel selbst als ‘‘Ratsel” bezeichnet wird, darf man vielleicht 
annehmen, dass neben ihr die Kiirze gelegen habe, die kein Riatsel sein wiirde.’ K. Brug- 
mann Griechische Grammatik* Minchen 1913 p- 232 pronounces the verdict: ‘ Eipag- 
ιώτης lesb. "Eppapewras...ist zweifelhaften Ursprungs.’ Possibly fresh evidence may yet be 
forthcoming—from Hittite sources? 

The month Εἰραφιών at Arkesine in Amorgos (/#scr. Gr. ins. vii no. 62, 28=F. Bechtel 
in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Jnschr. iii. 2 558 f. no. 5371, 28= Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. 
Gr2 no. 531, 28, 25.3 no. 963, 28 ἐμ μηνὶ Εἰραφιῶνι) probably corresponds with the Ionic 
Lenaion and the Attic Gamelion (J. Delamarre in the Rev. Philol. N.S. 19QOT ΧΧΥ. 180 f., 
W. Dittenberger in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. v. 2118 f.). 

+ ὁ μηρός = ὅμηρος. 

2 Euripides is said to have been a pupil of Prodikos (v. Eur. 1 in schol. Eur. i. 2, 7 f 
Dindorf, Souid. s.v. Εὐριπίδης ter, Gell. 15- 20. 4), who was interested on the one hand 
in linguistic discussions (E. Zeller A History of Greek Philosophy trans. S. F. Alleyne 
London 1881 ii. 489 ff., 512), on the other in the origins of Dionysiac worship (id. 2b. 
p- 482 f.). 

8. The foregoing paragraph must not be taken to imply that mythical birth from the 
thigh always betokens the ritual of adoption. F. Liebrecht Zur Volkskunde Heilbronn 1879 
p- 490 f. (= id. in Germania 1860 v. 479 f.) compiles a list of such births from the leg, the 
foot, the hand, etc., each of which calls for separate investigation. They include the 
following: 

(1) A. Kuhn Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks* Giitersloh 1886 pp. 13 f., 
148 f. draws attention to Aurva, son of Cyavana (son of Cukra son of Bhrgu) by Arushi 
daughter of Manu, who was sprung from his mother’s thigh (A/ahabharata trans. M. N. 
Dutt Calcutta 1895 i. 93=Mahabh. 1. 66. 47 ‘Arushi, the daughter of Manu, became the 
wife of the wise Chyavana,and the greatly illustrious Aurva was born in her, ripping open 
her thighs,’ 74. 1896 iii. 453 = M/ahabs. 3. 314. 17 Ὁ sinless one, you have further heard 
how the Brahmanic sage Aurva at one time remaining concealed in his mother’s thighs 
served the purpose of the celestials.’, On Aurva see further 8. Sérensen An Index to the 
Names in the Mahabharata London 1994 p- 100 f.). 

(2) A. Kuhn of. cit.? p. 149 ff. compares the case of Vena, son of Anga and Sunitha, 
who produced Nishida from his thigh and Prthu from his arm (Mahabharata trans. M. N. 
Dutt Calcutta 1903 xii 86 = Mahabh. 12- 59- 94 ‘Vena, a slave of anger and malice, 
became impious and tyrannical towards all creatures. The Brahmavadin Rishis killed him 
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with Kusha blades inspired with Mantras. 95—96. Uttering Mantras all the while, those 
Rishis pierced the right thigh of Vena. Thereupon, from that thigh, sprang a short- 
limbed person on earth, resembling a charred brand, having blood-red eyes and black hair. 


‘Those Brahmavadins said to him,—Nishida (sit) here. 97. From him have originated 


the Nishadas, viz., those wicked tribes who live in the hills and the forests, as also those 
hundreds and thousands of Mlecchas, living on the Vindhya ranges. 98. The great Rishis 
then pierced the right arm of Vena. Thence originated a person who was a second 
Indra in form’ (sc. Prithu). H. H. Wilson Works London 1864 vi. 181 ff. = Vishau 
Purdha τ. 13 ‘And they fell upon the king, and beat him with blades of holy grass, 
consecrated by prayer, and slew him, who had first been destroyed by his impiety towards 
god....The sages, hearing this, consulted, and together rubbed the thigh of the king, 
who had left no offspring, to produce a son. From the thigh, thus rubbed, came forth a 
being of the complexion of a charred stake, with flattened features (like a negro), and of 
dwarfish stature. ‘‘What am I to do?” cried he eagerly to the Munis. “51: down” 
(nishida), said they: and thence his name was Nishada. His descendants, the inhabitants 
of the Vindhya mountain, great Muni, are still called Nishadas, and are characterized by 
the exterior tokens of depravity. By this means the wickedness of Vena was expelled ; 
those Nishddas being born of his sins, and carrying them away. The Brahmans then 
proceeded to rub the right arm of the king, from which friction was engendered the 
illustrious son of Vena, named Pfithu, resplendent in person, as if the blazing deity of 
Fire had been manifested. There then fell from the sky the primitive bow (of Mahadeva) 
named Ajagava, and celestial arrows, and panoply from heaven. At the birth of Pfithu, all 
living creatures rejoiced; and Vena, delivered, by his being born, from the hell named 
Put, ascended to the realms above.’ H. H. Wilson ad Joc. cites the parallel passage in the 
Bhédgavata-purdha 4. 14. 43—46 with the rendering of E. Burnouf Ze Bhdgavata Purana 
Paris 1844 ii. 2. 78: ‘ Ayant pris cette résolution, les Richis secouérent rapidement la cuisse 
du roi qu’ils avaient tué, et il en sortit un nain. Noir comme un corbeau, ayant le corps d'une 
extréme petitesse, les bras courts, les machoires grandes, les pieds petits, le nez enfoncé, 
les yeux rouges et les cheveux cuivrés. Prostern¢é devant eux, le pauvre nain s’écria: Que 
faut-il que je fasse? et les Brahmanes lui répondirent: Assieds-toi, ami. De 1A lui vint le 
nom de Nichada. C’est de sa race que sont sortis les Naichadas qui habitent les cavernes 
et les montagnes; car c’est lui dont la naissance effaca la faute terrible de Véna,’ #4. 4. 15. 
1—6 (ii. 2. 79 Burnouf) ‘ Maitréya dit: Les Brahmanes ayant ensuite agité les bras du roi 
Véna, qui était mort sans postérité, en firent sortir deux enfants, un fils et une fille. A la 
vue de ces deux enfants, les Richis qui expliquent le Véda, y reconnaissant une portion 
de la substance de Bhagavat, s’écriérent, pleins d’une extréme joie: Celui-ci est une 
portion de la substance du bienheureux Vichnu, qui est faite pour purifier le monde; 
celle-la est une création de Lakchmf, la compagne fidéle de Purucha. De ces deux 
enfants, le male deviendra le premier roi; ce sera le Maharadja, nommé Prithu, dont la 
gloire et la renommée seront répandues au loin. Celle-ci sera sa royale épouse; douée 
d’une taille parfaite et de belles dents, faite pour rehausser les ornements et la vertu elle- 
méme, elle sera, sous le nom d’Artchis, inviolablement attachée ἃ Prithu. Cet enfant 
est sans contredit une portion de Hari, qui est né dans le désir de sauver le monde; et 
cette fille est certainement Cri son épouse dévouée, compagne inséparable du Dieu qu'elle 
a suivi [sur la terre].’ H. H. Wilson of, cit. vi. 182 π΄ 1 further remarks: ‘The Padma 
(Bhtimi Khahda) has a similar description [of Nishada]; adding to the dwarfish stature 
and black complexion, a wide mouth, large ears, and a protuberant belly. It also 
particularizes his posterity as Nishddas, Kirdtas, Bhillas, Bahanakas, Bhrahmaras, 
Pulindas, and other barbarians or Mlechchhas, living in woods and on mountains.’ 
A. Kuhn of. ait.” p. 149 f. refers to the Havivarifa, a supplement to the Mahabharata, 
for the same tale. 

(3) Mandhatr, an ancient king, son of Yuvanacva, was born from his father’s side. 
Yuvanacva, when hunting, had drunk sacrificial butter and so become pregnant (A/akha- 
bharata trans. M. N. Dutt Calcutta 1896 iii. 187 = Mahadh. 3. 126, 24—31 ‘O great king 
as you, being very thirsty, have drunk the water prepared with sacred hymns which ‘ia 
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filled with the virtue of my religious labours, you must bring forth out of your own body 
a son as described above. We shall perform for your sake a sacrifice of wonderful effect, 
so that you will bring forth a son equal to Indra. You will not feel any pain at the time 
of the delivery. When one hundred years passed away, ἃ son, as effulgent as the sun, 
came out by riving the left side of that high-souled king. The greatly effulgent child 
came out, but king Yuvanashwa did not die,—it was no doubt a great wonder. Then 
greatly effulgent Indra came there with the desire of seeing him. Thereupon the celestials 
asked Indra, “" What is to be sucked by this boy?” Then Indra gave his own fore finger 
into his mouth (to suck), and the wielder of thunder said, “he will suck me.” Thereupon 
the dwellers of heaven with Indra gave him the name “ Mandhatta”,’ H. H. Wilson 
op. cit. London 1866 viii. 267= Vishiu Purdha 4.2 ‘When the Munis rose, and found 
that the water had been drunk, they inquired who had taken it, and said: “The queen 
that has drunk this water shall give birth to a mighty and valiant son.” ‘It was I,” 
exclaimed the Raja, ‘‘who unwittingly drank the water Ἦν and, accordingly, in the belly 
of Yuvandéwa was conceived a child. And it grew; and, in due time, it ripped open the 
right side of the Raja, and was born: and the Raja did not die. Upon the birth of the 
child, ‘Who will be its nurse?” said the Munis; when (Indra,) the king of the gods 
appeared, and said, ‘‘ He shall have me for his nurse” (mam ayam dhdsyati); and, hence, 
the boy was named Méndhatfi. Indra put his fore-finger into the mouth of the infant, 
who sucked it, and drew from it (heavenly) nectar.’ 

(4) The Buddha-karita of Asvaghosha (¢, 100 A.D.) narrates the birth of Buddha from 
the side of queen Mfya: Buddha-karita trans. E, B. Cowell 1. 25, 26, 29 (Zhe Sacred 
Books of the East Oxford 1894 xlix. 5 f.) ‘At that time the constellation Pushya was 
auspicious, and from the side of the queen, who was purified by her vow, her son was 
born for the welfare of the world, without pain and without illness. Like the sun bursting 
from a cloud in the morning,—so he too, when he was born from his mother’s womb, 
made the world bright like gold, bursting forth with his rays which dispelled the dark- 
ness.... As was Aurva’s birth from the thigh, and Prithu’s from the hand, and MAndhatz?’s, 
who was like Indra himself, from the forehead [but see supra (3)], and Kakshivat’s from 
the upper end of the arm,—thus too was his birth (miraculous).’ The Fo-sho-hing- 
tsan-king, a translation of the Buddha-karita into Chinese made by the Indian priest 
Dharmaraksha (c, 420 A.D.), repeats the narrative: Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king trans. S. Beal 
1. 1. g—11 (The Sacred Books of the East Oxford 1883 xix. 2f.) ‘While she (thus) 
religiously observed the rules of a pure discipline, Bodhisattva was born from her right 
side, (come) to deliver the world, constrained by great pity, without causing his mother 
pain or anguish. As king Yu-liu [sc. Aurva] was born from the thigh, as king Pi-t’au 
(se. Prithu] was born from the hand, as king Man-to [se. MAandhitré] was born from the 
top of the head [but see supra (3)], as king Kia-#’Aa [sc. Kakshivat] was born from the 
arm-pit, So also was Bodhisattva on the day of his birth produced from the right side; 
gradually emerging from the womb, he shed in every direction the rays of his glory.’ 

(s) F. Liebrecht Des Gervasius von Tilbury Otia Imperialia Hannover 1856 p- 72 
notes that, according to an Old French legend, Phanuel once peeled an apple and wiped 
the knife on his thigh. The juice soaked into and impregnated his thigh, from which 
nine months later a girl—the mother of the Virgin Mary—was born (J. von Lassberg 
Ein schoen alt Lied von Grave Fris von Zolre, dem Oettinger, und der Belagerung von Hohen 
Zolren, nebst noch etlichen andern Liedern (Constanz 1842) p. 76f.: ‘Sainz fanoel se sist 
un Jour] Emmi sa sale ala froideur | Seur vn coulstes de cendaul | Il apela son senechaul | 
Des pomes li fit apourter | Es melades en veut doner | Ses seneschauz laut apourta | Et 
a ses piez sa genoilla | Trois des pomes et un coutel | Mit en Ja main sainz fanoel | Ly 
rois les prit sy les tailla | Et es melades en dona | Quant ly rois ot taille la pome | De 
la seue qui tant fut bone | Entint vn poy 4 son coutel | Or oiez de saint fanoel | Quant 
il vit son coutel moille | De la pome quil ot taille | Asa cuisse le ressuia | Et la seue ly 
engenra | Vne mout gentil demoiselle | Qui mout parfut cortoise εἴ belle. | Qvant ly rois 
vit la grand meruoille | A cui nulle ne sa peroille [ἢ hamende tous ses amis | Et les 
mires de son pais | Il ny vint mires tant senez | Ne feciein tant letrez | Qui sehut dire la 
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doleur | De la Jambe lempereur | Tant furent esbahy ly mire | Ly plus saige ne sot que 
dire | Quant vint au iour que dieux imit | Sy commen lescriture dit | Ly rois melades 
acoucha | Et de la cuisse deliura | Iceille gentil demoiseille | Qui tant fut cortoise et 
‘pelle | Ce fut sainte anne don ie dy | D Ja meire ihesu nasqui’). Liebrecht oc. cif. thinks 
that this may conceivably be ‘eine Reminiscenz der Dionysius{sic}-sage.’ Hardly so. 
(6) S. Baring-Gould Legends of Old Testament Characters London and New York 
1871 p. 20f. ‘The inhabitants of Madagascar have a strange myth touching the origin of 
woman. They say that the first man was created of the dust of the earth, and was placed 
ina en, where he was subject to none of the ills which now affect mortality; he was 
also free from all bodily appetites, and though surrounded by delicious fruit and limpid 
streams, yet felt no desire to taste of the fruit or to quaff the water. The Creator had, 
moreover, strictly forbidden him either to eat or to drink. The great enemy, however, 
came to him, and painted to him in glowing colours the sweetness of the apple, the 
lusciousness of the date, and the succulence of the orange. In vain: the first man re- 
membered the command laid upon him by his Maker. Then the fiend assumed the 
appearance of an effulgent spirit, and pretended to be a messenger from Heaven com- 
manding him to eat and drink. The man at once obeyed. Shortly after, a pimple 
appeared on his leg; the spot enlarged to a tumour, which increased in size and caused 
him considerable annoyance. At the end of six months it burst, and there emerged from 
the limb a beautiful girl. The father of all living was sorely perplexed what to make of 
his acquisition, when a messenger from heaven appeared, and told him to let her run 
about the garden till she was of a marriageable age, and then to take her to himself as 
his wife. He obeyed. He called her Bahouna, and she became the mother of all races 
of men.’ The relation of this and similar Malagasy tales to Biblical teaching is discussed 
by J. A. MacCulloch in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1912 
y. 708b. F. Liebrecht Zur Volkskunde Heilbronn 1879 p. 490 n.** (=id. in Germania 
1860 ν. 479) cites a variant from J. W. Wolf Deutsche Marchen und Sagen Leipzig 
1845 p. 599 (on no. 198): ‘Die Einwohner von Madagaskar erzihlen, Adam habe stark 
gegessen und in Folge dessen einem natiirlichen Bediirfnisse geniigen miissen, was sich 
aber gleich im Paradiese durch den Geruch verrathen. Darob sei er vom Teufel verklagt 
worden und Gott habe ihn aus dem Paradiese geworfen. Einige Zeit nachher wire 
sein Bein aufgeschwollen und man habe ein jung Madchen heraus geholt, welches er 
geheirathet.’ 

(7) In Norse cosmogony Ymir, ancestor of all the giants, went to sleep, fell into 
a sweat, and brought forth a female-child and a male-child from under his arm-pit, while 
from the union of his two feet he produced a six-headed son (G. Vigfusson—F. York 
Powell Corpus Poeticum Boreale Oxford 1883 i. 66= VafpruSnis-mal 2. 31 * Woden. 
Seventhly, tell me, etc., How did this sturdy giant beget sons, since he knew not giantess? 
—Wafthr. A maid-child and man-child grew together from under his arm-pit. Foot 
begat with foot a six-headed son to that wise giant,’ K. Simrock Die Zdda™ Stuttgart 
1878 p. 252= Gylfaginning 5 ‘Da antwortete Har: Wir halten ihn mit nichten fiir einen 
Gott: er war bése wie alle von seinem Geschlecht, die wir Hrimthursen nennen. Es 
wird erzablt, als er schlief fing er an zu schwitzen: da wuchs ihm unter seinem linken 
Arm Mann und Weib und sein einer Fuss zeugte einen Sohn mit dem andern. Und von 
diesen kommt das Geschlecht der Hrimthursen; den alten Hrimthurs aber nennen wir 
Ymir’). See further J. Grimm 7eusonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 
ii. 559, K. Simrock Handbuch der Deutschen Mythologie® Bonn 1878 pp. 17, 33, 
E. H. Meyer Germanische Mythologie Berlin 1891 p. 145, P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye 
The Religion of the Teutons Boston and London 1002 p. 342, P. Herrmann Nordische 
Mythologie Leipzig 1903 p. 574. 

(8) Persephone Χειρογονία (Hesych. Xetpoyovia* ἡ Περσεφόνη) has been vario only 
explained. I. Vossius in the notes to J. Alberti’s edition of Hesychios (Lugduni 
Batavorum 1766) ii. 1546 n. 30 asks: ‘An quod manuum labore nascantur fruges?’ 
M. Schmidt in Philologus 1858 xiii. 220 replies : ‘Vielmehr Χειρογένεια, was aus ᾿Αχειρο- 
γένεια entstanden sein konnte; doch hangt vielleicht ᾿Αχειρώ mit ᾿Εγγῆρυς Eccere Ceres 
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Apollon visits the Lesbian oracle of Orpheus. 
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Phantoms were in fashion. The Platonic Phaidros, perhaps 
taking a hint from Stesichorost or Euripides?, tells how the gods, 
indignant that Orpheus was unwilling to die for love, sent him 
back empty-handed after showing him a mere phantom of his wife, 
not her very self®, 

In this connexion the design on a red-figured Aydria in my 
possession is deserving of notice (pl xvi)". It is Attic work 
dating from the last quarter of the fifth century B.C, In the centre 
stands a slender, youthful Apollon. He wears a bay-wreath on his 
flowing locks and a ch/amyis with weighted corners over his left 
arm. In his right hand he holds a long bay-branch; in his left, 
a lyre, Both hands are lowered, and the god looks downwards at 
the head of Orpheus, which with parted lips and upturned face ts 


susammnen [Hleaych. sm, ᾿Αχηρῶ ('Axripib cod.))." G. J. Vonsius De thealogta (eniili, et 
plyriolegia Christiane® Amsterdam) 1668-1. 124 =Tib. 4 cap. 35, F, Creuser Spoedolié word 
Mytaodagie? Leipeig and Darmstadt 1842 iv. 330, Gerhard Gr. Afpths ἢν 453. Frellet— 
Robert Gr. AMytd. i, 781 n. 3 take the appellative to describe Persephone as a goddess of 
birth. E. Manss De “ράχη Supplicshus commentatio Gryphiswaldine 18go pp, xix, 
xuxvi Γ᾿ suggests that Xecpoyoria must be davghter of a Zeus " Χειρογόνον, ‘qui ut infans 
hascatur manu εἰπεῖ." He compares, not only the Zeus Aeyearas of Aliphera in Arkacdia 
(Paus. ἃ. 26. Gaal Aude re ἱδρύσαντο Acyedrov βωμόν, dre ἐνταῦθα τὴν ᾿Αϑηνᾶν teebrrot) anid 
the Zens εὐώδιν of Nonnos (Dien. 48. g74 i. καὶ Gods ἀμτελόειῃ warpune αἰθέρα, βαίνων 
πατρὶ wiv chute in ἔψανιε τραπέζητ. See further Stephanus 7 Aes. Gr. Lemg.iits 2532 8), 
but also (Zeus) Agamemnon κ᾿ Ορσίλυχοῦ assumed to account for Iphigetieia ᾿Ορσιλσχία 
(Ant, Lib. a7) and Zeus *"Evragor assumed to account for Dionysos “Braguor (Orph. 
A, ἔνε, Len. πὸ. 7 and A. frief. 5. 9 cited τόν ἢ. 4 Ts oO) id, Aratea Berlin 1892 
p. ἀ4 adda: ‘Ac fartasse de Dactylorum etymo hac eadem ratione edocebimur quid sbi 
velit. Quid? εἰ χειρογόνοωι credebanwr et digits placide ventri immissia contrectarlo 
efficere, ut parerent parturientes! Essent igitar AdgrvAsi = AacrvApydeo ....Coniectara 
haee est, nihil amplius.’ Gruppe Gr. Ayrh. Nel. p. 860 n. 2 concludes: *Orsilocheia und 
Persephone Cheirogonia...sind selbst Geburtsgittinnen gewesen, nicht nach (Zeus) 
Agamemnon * Orsilochos oder £cus * Cheirogonos,..genannt.’ F. Liebrecht doce. eft. 
would bring Persephone into line with Prithu (see (3}}: ‘Persephone heisst dic 
Fingergeborene {χειρυγυνία) und deshalb auch wieder aus den Fingern Gebirende.’ This 
is attractive, bat cannot claim the support of any actual myth. ~The preceding stalement 
‘die Paliken crecheines: als Fingergeburten" is erroneous, the whole context bemge pre- 
sumably copied from J. J. Hachofen Permch aber ate Graberiymbolit der Alten Basel 
tag p. 174. ‘Darin erscheinen die Paliken auf bekannten Vasenbildern als Finget- 
geburt ; darum helsst auch Persephone selbst Χειρογονία, die Fingergeborne, und deshalls 
auch wieder mus den Fingern Gebirende.’ 

| ©. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-£nec. vi. 1323, citing A. Hog's commentary © 
Plat. στρ. Ὁ. 4.3. 

2 ὦ, Gruppe in Roscher Ler. Adel; iti, 1158. 

® Plat, cry. 179 ἢ ᾿Ορῴία δὲ τὸν Οἰάγρον ἀτελῆ ἀπέκεμψαν ἐξ Αἰδου, φάσμα δείξαντεν 
τῆν γυναικὺς ἐφ᾽ ἦν ἧκεν, αὐτὴν δὲ ob eres, ὅτι μαλϑακίζεσθαι ἐδόκει, ἅτε ὧν κιθαρῳδὸν, Καὶ 
οὐ τολμᾶν ἕνεκα τοῦ ἔρωτας ἀπκυδνηήσκειν ὥσπερ Αλκηστις, ἀλλὰ διιμηχαν σθαι ζῶν εἰσιέντει 
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chanting an oracle from the ground, Behind Orpheus stands a 
young woman, presumably the Pythia. She too looks down, and 
holds her right hand with a deprecatory gesture above the head. 
She has a beaded fillet and upright bay-leaves in her hair, and she 
is clad in a pep/os with long overfold and girdle. Behind Apollon 
stands another woman, closely swathed in οὐδε and ἀμ σε. 
She also gazes at the head of Orpheus, but with loosened hair and 
a look of such obvious distress that we must surely identify her 
with Eurydike*. I take the whole design to portray the visit of 
Apollon to the Lesbian oracle of Orpheus—a scene graphically 
described by Philostratos* the Athenian early in s, iii A.D,: 


"He (sc. Apollonios of Tyana) put in at Lesbos and made his way to the 
ddyfen of Orpheus. The story goes that once on a time Orpheus here practised 
seercraft with pleasure, until Apollon took notice of him. For men no longer 
resorted to Gryneion for oracles, nor to Klaros, nor yet to the Apolline tripod!; 
but Orpheus alone gave oracles, his head having lately arrived from ‘Thrace. 
Wherefore the god came upon him as he was chanting an oracular strain and 
said: “Leave my business to me: I have borne long enough with your 


singing’ .’* 


Hitherto the only available illustration of this narrative was the 
design on a red-figured 4/2 now in the Lewis collection at Cam- 
bridge, published many years ago by G. Minervini (fig, 35) and noted 
by A. Furtwaingler as Attic work referable to the time of the 
Peloponnesian War®, The obverse of this vase shows Apollon's 


I Philostr. Ac. 6. 4 9 κεφαλὴ γὰρ μετὰ τὸ τῶν ermine fpyor ἐν Adefor earacyoiva 
ῥῆγμα τῆι Λέσβου pager κἀν κοίλῃ τῇ γῇ ἐχρησμῴδει. Ger ἐχρῶντὸ τὶ αὐτῇ τὰ μαντικὰ 
Adefuol re καὶ τὸ ἄλλο war Αἰολικὸν καὶ “Laver Αἰολεῦσι πρόσοικοι, yonrpal δὲ rol μαντείου 
τούτου καὶ ἐτ Βαβυλῶνα ἀνεπέμποντο, πολλὴ γὰρ καὶ & τὸν ἄνω βασίέα ἡ κεφαλὴ ὅδε, 
Remy re τῷ ἀρχαίῳ χρησμὸν ἐντεῦθεν ἐκδοβῆναι Ἀξγεται, "'τὰμά, ὦ Κῦρε, od,” 7.4, 

* ‘The only other possibility would be to regard her as ‘the Muse herself that Orpheus 
bore,’ Whether Kalhope or another (O. Gruppe in Roscher Ler. Afprs. iii, 1712}. But 
this is not the type of any known of recognisable Muse. εὐ | 

* Philostr. τι, pair. 4. 14 p. 1391. Kyser, * ite Τρ νηί, 

# ‘The concluding words are ἐφίσταται οἱ χρηαμῳδοῦντι ὁ Beis καὶ “ πέκαυσο" ἔφη 
“τῶν ἐμῶν, καὶ γὰρ δὴ {καὶ} ἔδοντά σε ἱκανῶν eyes,” Possibly the orginal source of the 
story (amis of Nineveh? Maximus of Aigal? see Fhilostr. τ᾿. Apoll, 1.4 p. af, Kayser) 
had a bexameter possage such a5 χρησμῳδυῦντι θεόν wor ἐφέστατο καὶ a ΈΞΣΣ ἐχαῦσαὶ 
ἐμῶν, καὶ γάρ σ' ἱκαρῶς ἔδοντ᾽ ἤγεγκα' or ‘rdw δ' dp ἐμῶγ--- καὶ "γάρ σ' ἱκανῶν freyca— 
πέταυσο." Kut the later oracles of Apollon tend to drop verse for prose {Frazer πῶς 
v, 438}. 1| ts curious, if no more, that the words τὰ ἐμά occur again in the éraxta 
spoken by Orpheus’ head to Kynos the Elder (Philostr, Ace. 6. 4 τάμά, ὦ Kilpe, σά | | 

© G. Minervint *Oracolo di Orfeo ¢ dell’ Apollo Napeo in Lesbo: AAA inte di 
inbhrica nolana’ in the Sw, dri. Nag. 1858 vi. 33— 39 pl, ia Ga ὧν fe P i Ἢ 
that on one side Pelops bi takeing down an oracle pronounced by the head τ᾿ 48) : ξ 7 
ander the protection of Apollon Naraier (schol. Aristoph. sé. t44), and that on ae μάρε | 
Kalliope bias picked up her son's lyre and a second Muse the strap from which it maar : 
Reinach Avy, Fares 1. 493, 2 is more cautious: ‘(Aj La téte coupér d'Oephéa στὰ ἀν 
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visit to the oracle of Orpheus’ head; its reverse, the finding of 
Orpheus’ lyre by a couple of Lesbian women (hardly Muses), The 


ΓᾺ 


Fig- 38: 


new vase also amplifies the oracular visit by the addition of two 
women, but lends a far greater significance to them by making one 
the devotee of Apollon, the other the wife of Orpheus. And, if that 
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is the case, Eurydike must necessarily be present in phantom form— 
a figure comparable with the ghost of Klytaimestra as she appears 
on more than one Greek vase'. Mr C. T. Seltman further points 
out to me that both these Orpheus-vases presuppose an interest at 
Athens in the sacra of Lesbos and handle the theme with a light- 
hearted semi-humorous touch understandable enough during the 
Athenian domination of the island in 427—412 B.c?2 

Lastly, there is the phantasmal Aeneas, whom Iuno in Virgil’s 
epic fashions out of ‘hollow cloud’ and decks with Dardanian armour 


oracles, qu'un €phébe (Pélops?) transcrit sur un aiptyque en présence d’ Apollon (?). 
(B) Deux femmes, tenant lune la lyre d’Orphée, l'autre le baudrier auquel elle était 
suspendue.’ A. Furtwingler in the Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin \. 163 * eine 
ausgezeichnete Schale im Stile der Zeit des peloponnesischen Krieges zeigt den 
abgeschlagenen Kopf des Orpheus, der singend Orakelspriiche ertheilt, welche ein 
Jiingling in ein Diptychon aufzeichnet, wahrend Apollon als 
Orpheus Beschiitzer mit ausgestreckter Hand hinter dem Kopfe 
steht’ is followed by O. Gruppe in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1177 ἴ. 
fig. 3. But Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen iii. 247 ff. fig. 139 has more 
to say: ‘ Als Beschtitzer des Kopfes [Ov. met. 11. 50 tt., cp. Stob. “ον. 
64. 14 Phanokles (ed. Gaisford ii. 418 f., Wachsmuth—Hense iv. x 
461 f.)] und Herr des Ortes erscheint Apollon offenbar auch auf dem 
Vasenbilde. Auf der Riickseite derselben Schale scheint die Lyra 
des Orpheus in den Hinden einer Muse dargestellt, wahrend eine 
zweite eine Tanie bereit halt, um die Leier damit als Weihgeschenk 
zu umschlingen. Das Bild scheint darauf anzuspielen, dass die Leier 
dem Apollon geweiht ward [Loukian. adv. indoct. 11}.’ C. Robert ‘ Das orakelnde Haupt 
des Orpheus’ in the Jahrb. d. ξαΐς. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1017 xxxii. 146 f. fig. τ rightly 
holds that the vase-painter, like Philostratos, is depicting the myth of Apollon’s protest. 
See further C. Ὁ. Bicknell in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1921 xli. 230 pl. 12, H. Philippart in 
LD’ Antiquité Classique 1935 iv. 209 pl. 27, 1. 

To the gems discussed by Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen iii. 245 f. adda sliced chalcedony 
in my collection (fig. 36 scale #), which resembles his ἢ pl. 20, 53=pl. 22, 5, cp. 6, ii. 
100, 107. Achip above the young man’s head has been crudely altered by some later hand 
into a would-be féfasos. See too the Etruscan mirrors figured on my pl. xvii, and a 
‘Campanian’ amphora of c. 450—425 B.C., now in the Musée Borély at Marseille, inter- 
preted by Prof. P. P. Jacobsthal, to whom I am greatly indebted for my pl. xviii, as 
a youth consulting the oracular head of Orpheus. 

1 O. Hofer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1244 (‘Das Schattenbild Klytaimestras ". The 
greatest resemblance to our Eurydike is shown by the phantom Klytaimestra of a hratér 
from Armento (¢. 420 B.C.), now in the Louvre (J. de Witte in the dun. αἵ inst. 1847 xix. 
413 ff., Mon. d@. nst. iv. pl. 48=Reinach Rép. Vases i. 1 32, 2, Overbeck Gall. her. Bildw. 
i. 714f. Atlas pl. 29, 7, F. Hauser in Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmateres ii, 
330 ff. pl. 120, 4, Pfuhl AMoaleret μι. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 576, 597 f., iii. 356 fig. 798 
L. Séchan Etudes sur la tragédie grecque dans ses rapports avec la céramigque Paris : 6 
Ρ. 97 ff. pl. 1, 2), who likewise occupies a position on the extreme left of the group. ? 

* Mr Seltman also suspects that the story told by Philostratos about Kyros the Elder 
(supra p. 100 n. 1) belongs more properly to Kyros the Younger. If the former ca tured 
Babylon in 538, the latter had designs upon it in 401. If the corpse of the one ναὶ be- 
headed by Tomyris, that of the other was beheaded by Artaxerxes. Confusion mi ht result 
and some points of the story suit the Younger better than the Elder. Be that = it ma 
Philostratos’ mention of Babylon suggests that he may here he indebted to Damis of N ineveke 
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Etruscan mirrors representing the oracular head of Orpheus. 
542—552 fig. 10, W. K. C. Guthrie Orpheus and Greek Religion London 1935 p. 35 f. fig. 6). 


(1) A mirror from Clusium, now in the Casuccini collection (no. 176), Villa Marcianella, Chiusi. The head of Orpheus (j¢>Q\) looks up from the ground with parted lips, while a young man on the right takes down the oracle (B. Bandinelli in the Afon. d. Line. 1925 xxx. 


(2) A mirror, now in Paris (De Ridder Cat. Bronszes du Louvre ii. 50 no. 17%4), of similar design, buf without names (E. Gerhard in the 4A. d. berl. Akad. 1861 Phil.-hist. Classe p. 407 f. pl. 2, 


(3) A fragmentary mirror, formerly in the Borgia collection and now presumably at Naples, which had once a similar design (E. Gerhard Z¢r. Spiegel ii. 190 
᾿ 


pl. τού, B. Bandinelli ἐσε. cit. p. 5.48). 
: ; 


Ὗ 
. 


A 


id. Etr. Spiegel iii. 275 f., 325 ff. pl. 257 4, B. Bandinelli /oc. ait. p. 547 ἴ.), 


᾽ 
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in order to lure Turnus from the fight’, The Roman poet probably 
based his figment on a passage of the //rad, in which Apollon rescues 
Aineias from Diomedes by carrying off his protégé and substituting 
a phantom resembling him in person and equipment*. We are not, 
however, told that the Homeric phantom was made of cloud; indeed, 
it would appear that in genuine Greek myth, as distinct from the 
inventions of a Euripides or a Virgil, the cloud-effigy was always 
female, since the cloud itself was feminine. 


§ 7. Zeus and the Wind. 
(a) Men believed to control the winds. 

‘The Greeks, like other imperfectly civilised nations’, credited 
certain persons with the power of controlling the winds. At Athens 
the Aeuddénemoi or ‘Lull-winds’ had an altar near the Metroon*: 
they seem to have been a clan tracing their descent from an 
eponymous founder Aeuddnemoes, who was revered as an angel in 
Christian times®. At Eleusis too there was a well-known altar of 


1 Verg, diem. το, 633 hace whi dicta dedit, caclo se protinus alto | misit agens 
hicinem nimbo succineta per auras, | Uiacamque aciem οἱ Laurentia castra petivit. | tum 
dea nube cava tenuem sine viribus umbram | in faciom Acneae (visu mirabite monstram) | 
Dardaniis omat telis, clipeumdque fubasque | divini adsimulat capitis, dat inania vert, | 
dat sine mente sonum preseusque efingil euntis; | etc. After enticing Turnus to follow him 
on board the ship of Osinius, the phantom disappears: ἐδ, 6631. tum levis haud αἱ πὶ 
latebras iam quaerit imago, | sed sublime volans oubi se immiscuit atrac. 

2 Ji. a. 440. αὐτὰρ ἃ εἴδωλον reig’ ἀργυρότοξοι ᾿Απόλλων (interp. Serv. ἐν Verg. den. 
2. 601 says inadvertently: Aeneas a Neptuno opposita nube liberatur) | αὐτῷ τ΄ Αἰνείᾳ 
ἴχελον καὶ τεύχεσι τοῖον, | ἀμφὲ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ εἰδώλῳ Tpder καὶ dio ᾿Αχαιοὶ | δήουν ἀλλήλων ἀμφὶ 
στήῤεσσι βοείας | ἀσπίδαι εὐκύκλον! Mornin τε πτερόεντα, W. Leaf ad foc, comments: ‘The 
mention of the “wraith” isnot like Flomer, nor does it appear on other occasions when 
a hero is snatched away by a god. [1 plays no further part in the action, mor dots there 
seem to be the least surprise shown af the reappearance of the original Aineias in the 
field, 1. sq. Thus 449—483 are probably interpolated; the last two lines come bodily 
from Ml gag—t.’ 

On heroes εἴς, wrapped in a cload and carried off by god or goddess sec F, von Duhn 
De Menefai itinere Aqggyptie Bonnac 1874 Ρ. 18, A. von Premerstein in Philofagus 1896 
lv. 636, Groppe Gr. fees. Rel. pp. οὐδ τιν αν 11.538. 

2 Frarer Godden Sough*: The Magic Art 1. 319— 4! (‘The Magical Control of the 
Wind"), The Scapegoat pp. 176, 178 ff, Balder the Beautiful 11. τᾶν. 

4 Arrian, aw. 3. 16, 8 καὶ ταύταν {π|Ξ. Antenor’s group of Hanmodios and Aristogeiton) 
"Adqrains ἐπίσω πέμκει ᾿Αλέξανδρατ, καὶ νῦν κεῖνται ᾿Αϑήνησιν ἐξ Κεραμεικῷ αἱ εἰκύνετ, 
ἡ ἄνιμεν ἐξ πτόλιν, καταντικρὺ μάλιστα τοῦ Mayrpalow, - οὐ (rer. N. Blanca nius fort B. Facil 
‘non procul") > μαιρὰν τῶν Εῤδανέμων ταῦ βωμοῦ" Gores δὲ μεμύηται ταῖν δεαῖν ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι 
(ὦ. Loescheke, followed hy J. Tapffer, cj. ἐν ᾿Ελευσινέμ. Rut K. Wachsmuth in Pauly— 
Wisown Asal. Εἰ μέ. ν᾿ 2334 notes other examples of "EAavor wrongly altere! to Ἔλευ» 
owe), εἶδε τοῦ (to A. G. Roos for τὸν cod. A.) BiSarduor τὸν βωμὸν (B. Vulcanins reads 
τὰν Εῤδανέμον βωμὸν) ἐπὶ τοῦ SardSou ἄντα. 

® Hesych. Εὐδάνεμοι" ἄγγελοι, rapa ‘Adqralat. H. Usener Goverwamer Bonn 1896 
po 350 5. 18 οἷ. γέρον for ἀγγέλοις, Alil aliter: sce C. Wachsmuth Die Stadt Athen ΗΝ 
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Heuddnemos*; and that the Heudénemoi had something to do with 
Eleusinian ritual appears from the title of a speech fathered upon 
Deinarchos, viz. ‘The Heuddnemoi v. the Kérykes in re the 
Basket*’—presumably the sacred basket of Demeter®. At Corinth 
there was a similar clan of Anemokottai or ‘Wind-layers, whose 
business was to hush the winds to sleep*. Even in the days of 
Constantine Sopatros of Apameia, a pupil of Iamblichos®, was 
accused of having bound the south winds and so prevented the 
corn-ships of Egypt, Syria, and Phoinike from reaching Byzantion: 
his enemies actually induced the emperor to order his execution δ, 
With regard to the precise rites practised by the wind-layer 
there is a dearth of evidence. Perhaps the harmful gale was conjured 
into a jar? or bag® Empedokles of Akragas was surnamed 


Alterthum Leipzig 1890 ii. 1. 441 n. 3. Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 209 ἢ. © con- 
cludes : * Hesych. v. Eiddveuos bleibt uns dunkel. Ob der Glossator Εὐδάνεμος geschrieben, 
das fiir εὔδιος ἄνεμος genommen und nach Anleitung von Hebr. 1, 7 ὁ ποιῶν τοὺς ἀγγέλους 
αὐτοῦ πνεύματα interpretiert hat, oder wie er sonst zu seiner Glosse gelangt ist, lisst sich 
nicht sagen.’ Hesychios seems to imply that the pagan eponym became a Christian angel 
without losing his special function of tempering the wind. 

1 Supra p. 103 ἢ. 3. 

* Dion. Hal. de Dinarch. 11 (=J. G. Baiter—H. Sauppe Oratores Attici Turici 1850 
ii, 323 Ὁ Of.) Διαδικασία Ἐῤδανέμων πρὸς Κήρυκας ὑπὲρ τοῦ κανῶς" κιτ.λ. 

* Infra Append. P, cp. i. 530 n. 2. J. Topfier Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 112 
would detect ‘eine Anspielung auf irgendwelche mit den Heudanemen in Beziehung 
stehende liturgische Handlungen’ in Hermesianax Jrag. 2, 17 ff. Diehl, 7, 17 ff. Powell, 
ap. Athen. 597D 7% τε πολὺν μύστῃσιν (so C. J- Blomfield for πολυμνηστηισιν cod. A. 
E. Diehl prints rokd<p> μύστηισιν) ᾿Ελευσῖνος παρὰ πέζαν | εὐασμὸν κρυφίων ἐξεφόρει 
λογίων, | 'ΡΡάριον ὀργίων ἀνέμῳ διαποιπνύουσα | Δημήτρᾳ" γνωστὴ δ᾽ ἔστι καὶ εἰν ᾿Αἴδῃ. But 
in the crucial line 19 the reading of cod. A. ὀργιωνανεμωι was corrected by J. 6. J. 
Hermann into ὀργειῶνι νόμῳ, by C. J. Blomfield into ὁργειῶνα νόμῳ. Hermann is followed 
by Diehl, Blomfield by J. U. Powell: in either case the allusion to wind-laying disappears. 

* Hesych. "Aveuwoxotrac* οἱ ἀνέμους κοιμίζοντες. γένος δὲ τοιοῦτόν φασιν ὑπάρχειν ἐν 
Κορίνθῳ -- ϑουϊά, s.v. ᾿Ανεμοκοῖται, cp. Eustath. in Od. Ρ. 1645, 41f. χρήσιμον δὲ εἰς τὸ 
ἀνέμους παυέμεναι (Od. το. 22) καὶ τὸ ᾿Ανεμοκοῖται, γένος ἐν Κορίνθῳ ἀνέμους κοιμίζοντες. 

® O. Seeck in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii A. 1006 f. 

§ Eunap. v. Aedes. 41 καὶ ol πάλαι βασκαίνοντες, εὑρηκέναι καιρὸν ἡγούμενοι κάλλιστον, 
"ἀλλὰ Σώπατρός ye,” ἔφασαν, “ὁ παρὰ σοῦ τιμώμενος κατέδησε τοὺς ἀνέμους δι᾽ ὑπερβολὴν 
σοφίας, ἣν καὶ αὐτὸς ἐπαινεῖς, καὶ δι᾿ ἣν ἔτι τοῖς βασιλείοις ἐγκάθηται θρόνοις." καὶ ὁ 
Κωνσταντῖνος ταῦτα ἀκούσας καὶ συμπεισθεὶς κατακοπῆναι κελεύει τὸν ἄνδρα, καὶ ἐγίνετο 
διὰ τοὺς βασκαίνοντας ταῦτα θᾶττον ἢ ἐλέγετο. 

7 Cp. the Indian ‘jar of the winds’ (tnfra ὃ 7 (b)). It was believed that a toad 
emprisoned in a new jar and buried in the field would safeguard the crops against stormy 
weather (Plin. καί. hist. 18. 294 Archibius (on whom see M. Wellmann in Pauly—Wissowa 
Keal-Enc. ii. 466) ad Antiochum Syriae regem scripsit, si fictili novo obruatur rubeta 
rana in media segete, non esse noxias tempestates). The same remedy served to protect 
millet against sparrows and worms (Plin. mat. Ais. 18. 158 multi ad mili remedia rubetam 
noctu arvo circumferri iubent, priusquam sariatur, defodique in medio inclusam fictili. 
ita nec passerem nec vermes nocere, sed eruendam, priusquam metatur ; alioquin amarum 
fieri, Geopfon. 2. 18. 14’ Απουλήϊος δέ φησι (see L. von Schwabe in Pauly—Wissowa Rea/- 
Enc, ii. 249, E. Oder 2. vii. 122 rf.), πρὶν σκαφῆναι τὴν ἄρουραν, 


u φρῦνον, τουτέστι βάτραχον 
χερσαῖον, νυκτὸς περὶ αὐτὴν περιενεγκόντα κατακλεῖσαι ἐν ῖ prin: 


σκεύει κεραμιαίῳ καὶ ἐν μέσῳ 


΄ 
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Alexanémas, ‘Averter of Winds}, or Kolysanémas, ‘Preventer of 
Winds,’ because once, when the Etesian Winds were spoiling the 
crops, he had asses flayed and bags made of their skins: these bags 
he proceeded to set round the hills and mountain-tops in order to 
catch the wind? His choice of the ass was certainly not accidental, 
for at Taras a sacred ass was allowed to run wild till it was sacrificed 


καταχῶσαι τῆς ἀρούρας" κατὰ δὲ τὸν καιρὸν τοῦ σπόρου ἀνορύξαι τὸ σκεῦος, καὶ ἐκβαλεῖν τῆς 
ἀρούρας, ba μὴ πικρὸς 6 καρπὸς γένηται, tb. 2. 18. 15 ὁ αὐτὸς δὲ ᾿Απουλήϊός φησι, τοῖς 
σπειρομένοις χρῆναι παραμιγνύναι ὀλέγην φακῆν" φύσει γὰρ ἀντιστατεῖ πρὸς τὸ χαλεπὸν τῶν 
ἀνέμων). And very similar beliefs on French soil are noted by P. Sébillot Ze Folk-lore de 
France Paris 1906 iii. 264f. In Italy toads are said to spring from the first large rain- 
drops of a storm (A. de Gubernatis Zoological Mythology London 1872 ii. 379 ἢ. 2), and 
in France to announce the coming downpour by repeated croaks (P. Sébillot of. ct. iii. 
260) or leaps (id. id. iii. 267). In Switzerland a toad crawling across the road betokens 
rain (H. Bachtold-Staubli in the Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin— 
Leipzig 1933 v- 609). ‘Eine ‘“Dreissgenkréte” im Estrich aufgehangt, zieht in Tirol 
alle ‘‘bésen Winde,” an einem Faden in der Stube aufgehangt, im Kt. Bern alle giftigen 
Diinste in sich’ (é@. 16. p. 619). 

δ Infra § 7 (b). 

1 Porph. τ. Pyth. 29 ᾿Αλεξάνεμος μὲν ἦν τὸ ἐπώνυμον 'Euwedoxdéous=Iambl. τ. Pyth. 
136 ᾿Αλεξάνεμος μὲν ὃν τὸ ἐπώνυμον ᾿Εμπεδοκλέους. Cp. Eustath. in Od. p. 1645, 42 f. εἰς 
ὅπερ (supra p. 104 n. 4) δεξιῶς λέγεται διακεῖσθαι καὶ ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς. L. C. Valckenaer in 
his note on Eur. Phoen. 120 restored ἀλεξανέμας as the right reading in Iambl. /oc. cit. 

2 Timaios frag. 94 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 215 f. Miiller) af. Diog. Laert. 8. 60 φησὶ δὲ καὶ 
Τίμαιος ἐν τῇ ὀκτωκαιδεκάτῃ κατὰ πολλοὺς τρόπους τεθαυμάσθαι τὸν ἄνδρα. καὶ γὰρ ἐτησίων 
ποτὲ σφοδρῶς πνευσάντων ὡς τοὺς καρποὺς λυμήνασθαι, κελεύσας ὄνους ἐκδαρῆναι καὶ ἀσκοὺς 
ποιεῖσθαι περὶ τοὺς λόφους καὶ τὰς ἀκρωρείας διέτεινε πρὸς τὸ συλλαβεῖν τὸ πνεῦμα" λήξαντος 
δέ, Κωλυσανέμαν κληθῆναι. ϑουϊά. 5.v. ἄπνους cites the same passage, but reads Κωλυσά- 
veuov. The incident is said to have happened at Akragas (Clem. Al. strom. 6. 3 p- 445) 
11 ff. Stihlin Ἐμπεδοκλῆς re ὁ ᾿Ακραγαντῖνος Κωλυσανέμας ἐπεκλήθη. λέγεται οὖν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
᾿Ακράγαντος ὄρους, πνέοντός ποτε ἀνέμου βαρὺ καὶ νοσῶδες τοῖς ἐγχωρίοις, ἀλλὰ καὶ ταῖς 
γυναιξὶν αὐτῶν ἀγονίας αἰτίου γινομένου, παῦσαι τὸν ἄνεμον" διὸ καὶ αὐτὸς ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσι γράφει 
(frag. 111, 3 f. Diels)> παύσεις δ᾽ dxdudrwv ἀνέμων μένος οἵ τ᾽ ἐπὶ γαῖαν | ὀρνύμενοι θνητοῖσι 
καταφθινύθουσιν ἀρούρας" | καὶ πάλιν, εὖτ᾽ ἐθέλῃσθα, παλίντιτα πνεύματα θήσεις, Souid. s.7. 
ἀμύκλαι"... Ἐμπεδοκλῇς... ἐκαλεῖτο δὲ Κωλυσανέμας διὰ τὸ πολλοὺς ἀνέμους ἐπιθεμένους τῇ 
᾿Ακράγαντι ἐξελάσαι αὐτόν, δορὰς ὄνων περιθέντα τῇ πόλει---α note re-inserted with the 
variation ἀνέμου πολλοῦ ἐπιθεμένου s.v. ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς and thence transcribed s.v. δορά, where 
it is omitted by codd. V.C.). Here and there, in less credulous quarters, we observe a 
tendency to minimise the marvel. Plutarch substitutes a practical wall for the bag-magic 
(Plout. de curiositate 1 ὁ δὲ φυσικὸς Ἐμπεδοκλῆς ὄρους τινὰ διασφάγα βαρὺν καὶ νοσώδη κατὰ 
τῶν πεδίων τὸν νότον ἐμπνέουσαν ἐμφράξας λοιμὸν ἔδοξεν ἐκκλεῖσαι τῆς χώρας, adv. Colot. 32 
᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς δὲ... τήν τε χώραν ἀπήλλαξεν ἀκαρπίας καὶ λοιμοῦ, διασφάγας ὄρους ἀποτειχίσας, 
δι᾿ ὧν ὁ νότος εἰς τὸ πεδίον ὑπερέβαλλε); Philostratos, a passing cloud for the persistent 
gales (Philostr. v. Afo/l. 8. 7. 8 p- 313 Kayser ἀκηκοὼς δὲ τὰ ᾿Εμπεδοκλέους, ὃς νεφέλης 
ἀνέσχε φορὰν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ακραγαντίνους payelons); Hesychios, promise for performance (Hesych. 
Κωλυσανέμας- ὁ ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς οὕτω καλεῖται, ὡς ὑπισχνούμενος ἐφέξειν τοὺς ἀνέμου). Βαϊ 
the fame of the exploit lasted on into the twelfth century (Tzetz. chil. 4. 524 ff. τῷ παύειν 
δ᾽ ὄμβρους καὶ αὐχμοὺς καὶ προγινώσκειν πάντα | Θαλῆς καὶ Πυϑαγόρας τε σὺν τῷ ᾿Αναξαγόρᾳ᾽ | 
᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς Μελίτωνος ὁ καὶ KwAveavéuas). Ε 

In the corrupt passage Plout. symp. 8. 8. 1 καὶ τὸν ὁμώνυμον ἐμοὶ TY παυσαμένῳ 
Πυϑαγορικῶς περαίνειν τὰ δόγματα στέγουσαι φρενὸς κιτιλ. it is probable that we should read 
καὶ τὸν ὁμώνυμον ἐμοὶ τὸν παυσάνεμον (cp. Aisch. Ag- 214 παυσανέμου... θυσίας) Πυθαγορικὼς 
παραινεῖν τὰ δόγματα στέγειν ἔσω φρενὸς K.7.A. OF the like (see Ὁ. Wyttenbach ad loc.). 
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to the Winds’. And his employment of bags recalls the methods 
used by unsophisticated folk to capture souls®. 

The same power of controlling violent winds was ascribed by 
the Greeks to Pythagoras, Epimenides, and Abaris*, Indeed, any 
and every wonder-worker could claim the prerogative—even 
Sophokles*, Nowadays, it would seem, the mere mention of the 
great man’s name will suffice. In the Macedonian district of 
Liakkovikia, during an anemospidda or ‘whirlwind,’ people often 
mutter the charm: ‘Alexander the Great liveth, aye he doth live 
and reign ®,’ 

(b) Aiolos Hippotades. 

A figure interesting in this connexion is that of Ajolos 
Hippotades. He appears in the Odyssey as Lord of Aiolie, a 
floating island? with sheer rocky sides crowned by a wall of un- 
breakable bronze. Here he feasted with his six sons, whom he had 
united in wedlock with his six daughters. Here too he entertained 
Odysseus for a month, at the end of which time he slew an ox, made 
a bag of its skin, bound the blustering winds within it, and gave it 
as a parting pift to the hero, fastening it with a silver cord on board 
his ship. He also supplied him with a west wind to waft him on his 
way homewards. But later, while Odysseus slept, his comrades, 
under the belief that the bag was full of treasure, untied it and, to 
their own discomfiture, let loose the warring winds. 

Now Aiolos is said to have been established as keeper, or king, 


1 Hesych. ἀνεμώγατ" deor dere (20 Saluiasiis for ὄνομα ἀφεκτότοι,), ἱερόν, rot Ανέμας 
θυόμενον ἐν Ταραντίνοιτ, ef. mag. μι. 103, 33. ἀνεμῦταν {π|" παρὰ Ταραντίνοις ὁ Seo ἡ 
Ανέμοιε δυύμενοι. Supra ii, 464. Cp. the sacrifice of asses to Apollon among the 
ὙὙπκερβόρερι ‘at the back of the North Wind" (raew ii, 4621, 494 ff, Aig 2). 

" Frazer Golden Rough®: Taboo pp. 46, 51 f., 64, 67, 75 ἔν, tae Polk-lore in the Old 
Peatimens ii. sco it, 

ἃ Porph. 2. J ytd. 3) προρρῆσει! Te γὰρ ἀπαράβατοι σεις μῶν δια μνημονεύονται αὐτοῦ 
(2. τοῦ Πυθαγόρου) καὶ λοιμῶν ἀποτμαπαὶ σὺν τάχει καὶ ἀνέμων βιαίων χαλαζῶν τ᾿ ἐκχύστωι 
καταστολαὶ καὶ κυμάτων παταμίων re καὶ fa Marriner ἀπτευδιασμοὶ πρὸς εὐμαρῇ τῶν ἑταίρων 
διάβασιν», ὧν μεταλαβόντας' Ἐμπεδοκλέα τε καὶ ᾿αιμενίδην καὶ ASaper πολλαχῆ ἐπιτετελεκέναι 
reeira, κ Το ἃ, ΞΞ lambl. 2. Apes, ι3κ προῤῥήσει! re crore ἀπαράβατοι καὶ ΣΡ drorparal 
σὺν Taye καὶ ἀνέμων Aialer χαλαξῶν re χύσεμε παρὰντίκε κατευνήσειε καὶ κυμάτων βδοσα λοι 
τε καὶ θαλασσίων ἀτευδιασμοὶ πρὸς εὐμαρῇ τῶν ἑταίρων διάβασιν. ὧν μεταλαβήνται “Eure 
δοκλέα τε τὸν᾿Ακραγαντῖνον καὶ ᾿Επιμενίδην τὸν Κρῆτα καὶ ᾿Άβαριν τὸν ὙὝπερβόρεον πολλαχῇ 
καὶ αὐτοὺς τοιαῦτα rire ἐπιτετελεκέναι. κτλ, 

" Fhilostr, τιν lfoll. 8.7. 8 p. 313 Kayser ἐννούσαι δὲ Σρφοιλία τὸν ᾿Αϑηναῖων, δ: 
λέγεται καὶ ἀνέμουτ i ASO τῆς ὥρας πέρᾳ πρεύσανταν, A, von Blumentha! 
Wissowa Aent. Enc. iii Ai 1o47 Somments : "ΠῚ hat will 
wirkt.’ 

4G. F. Abbott Mactabaian Fo/ifary Cambridge 1903 p. aagf ἈΠ fe. τ 
Méyar ᾿Αλέξανδροι (from A. A. Γουσίσν “H κατὰ τὰ essai Xie’ ης ean gery ν 
AAdZardpos has acquired the virtucs of ᾿Αλεβανέματ, τὴν oe 

7 cht io. © if. 
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of the winds by Zeus’, And Aéthlios, son of Aiolos, was reputed to 
be the son of Zeus*, There is therefore something to be urged for 
Usener's suggestion that Aiolos himself was ‘a sort of Zeus*. 
Perhaps the same thought occurred to Ovid, when he made [upiter 
shut Aquilo in the caves of Aeolia and send forth Notus to cause 
a deluge*. 

Others, however, have rightly insisted that the Homeric Aiolos 
is not as yet fully deified®, Hence his description as ‘dear to the 
immortal gods*.’ Rather, he isa subordinate power, not improbably 
a dead tribal chieftain, who lives on in his Otherworld island’ and 
is conceived as a superhuman magician, the wind-controller par 
excellence, His bag of winds recalls an odd superstition recorded by 
Tzetzes and the scholiast on the Odyssey*: 

‘Artful contrivers and those who write on infamous practices declare that, if 
aman flays a dolphin and makes its skin into a bag and then keeps it at home, 
he will cause to blow whatever wind he may choose.’ 

Somewhat similar is Philostratos' account of Indian weather-magic”. 
Apollonios of Tyana and his party are visiting the cloud-capped 
hill of the Brachmanes, four days’ journey from the city Paran: 

‘And they say that they saw two jars of black stone, filled with rains and 
winds respectively, The jar of the rains is opened, if India should be oppressed 

1 Od. 10, 41 ταμίην ἀνέμων ποίησε Κρονίων, Verg. dem. 1. 52 rex Aeolus, 65 f. divom 
pater atque hominum rex | εἰ muleere dedit fuctus ct tollere vento. 

* Paws, gs. 8. ᾧ εἶναι γάρ φασι καὶ ᾿Αὐϑλιον Αἰόλου, Διὸς δὲ ἐπίκλησιν. It is clear from 
the context that this Ajolos was the father of Kretheus, It is an assumption that he was 
one with Aiolos Hippotades, 

* Hi. Usener in the Αἰλείν. Afur. 1895 li. 346. (=i. Alcine Schriften Leipsig— 
Berlin 1913 iv. 2754): ‘wie eine Art Zeus’ (p- 346 (=p. 276). We need not, of course, 
subscribe to Usener’s view that Αἴδλοι was the *Zig-ray" lightning of ecus (op. Pind. OY. 
ὃ. 412 αἰολοβρόντα Διὸς afeg), of that his six pairs of children were the twelve months of the 
year. ἢ, Libertini Le tile Lalie nell’ antichitd greca ¢ romana Firente 1921 p- 61 {- argues 
that Hippotes was a degraded form of Poseidon Ἵπανοι, Aiolos an ex-appellative of Zeus 
(Pind. OF 9. 42 αἰολοβρόντα, Orph. 4. Zens 15. τὸ alalduopgu) or perhaps rather of 
Poseidon, the ever-changeful. 4 Ov. met. τ. 61 ff. 

_ © A. H, Keane in J. Hastings Emepclopodia of Neligion and Ethier Edinburgh 1908 
1 358, ὦ, Foucart (δ. 1917 ix- 732. 

* Od. to. 1. T Cp. supra i, 239; 243- 

© Tretz. in Lyk. di. 7g8=—schol. Od. 10. 2 φασὶ γὰρ οἱ βηχακικοὶ (J. Potter cj. 
μαγικαὶ ὦ. F. Thryllitzsch cj. μαθηματεκοι Mw. C. ὦ, Maller prints wiv, hut motes: 
‘Virumque tamen, μάγοι ΕἸ μηχανικοὶ, bene se habet") καὶ οἱ τὰ ἀρρητουργικᾶ sjpaghorret 
ὧν, ἐάν τιν δελφῖνα ποιήσῃ ἀσκὸν ἐκδείραι αὐτὸν καὶ ἔχων rap’ davry, ποιήσει πνεῖν ἂν 
ἂν βούλοιτο ἄνεμον, E. Scheer ad fx. cp. Eustath. iv Cat, p. κόψε, 80 0 wap’ οἷν καὶ ἄδεται 
ὁ ῥηθεὶς τοῦ Αἰόλου ἀσκὸν δελῴϊνες εἶναι δέρμα, fi. p. 1646, Β ἢ. ὅτι δὲ ἀσκοϊ of μάνρων οἱ 
συνήϑων ἐξ αἰγῶν καὶ βοῶν ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐξ ἑτέρων δῆλόν ἐστι. δελιρίνός τὲ γὰρ ὁ ῥηθεὶς donot 
τετελεσμένω drove γεγοητευμένοι κιτι A. 

© Philostr. τ. Afoll. a. 14. p. gai Kayser καὶ διττῶ ἑωρακέναι φασὶ wits λίϑον wt Moret 
ὄμβρων τε καὶ ἀνέμων ὄντε. κιτιὰ. Euseb. pos τοὺς ὑπὲρ ᾿Απυλλωνίον τοῦ Τυανέωε 
‘Tepoxhéove Aéyour 22 ῃ. 488 Kayser scoffs at Aporrar καὶ ἀνέμου de αἴϑοιν. But the 
incident is by no means incredible. 
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by drought, and sends up clouds to moisten the whole country; but if rains 
Should be in excess, it is shut up and puts a stop to them. The jar of the 
winds, I suppose, plays the same part as the bag of Aiolos ; for they open the 
jar ever so little and let one of the winds blow in season, whereby the country 
is refreshed.’ 


Other parallels to Aiolos Hippotades are collected by Sir James 
Frazer’. The closest hails from the Slavonic area: 


*It is said that Perdoytus, the Lithuanian Aeolus, keeps the winds enclosed 


in a leathern bag; when they escape from it he pursues them, beats them, and 
shuts them up again®’ 


Certain features in the myth of Aiolos invite further investiga- 
tion. His bag full of winds, opened by the prying followers of 
Odysseus, bears at least a superficial resemblance to the pithos 
or ‘jar’ containing evils opened by the inquisitive woman in 
Hesiod’s Works and Days*, or to the pithos of Zeus containing 
good things opened by the over-curious man in a fable of Babrios‘. 
The resemblance is increased if, with Miss J. E. Harrison®, we 


accept O. Gruppe’s® conjecture that the péthos in question was that 


' Frazer Golden Bough*: The Magic Art i. 326 f. 

® Td. ib. i. 326 π΄. 5 after E. Veckenstedt Die Mythen, Sagen und Legenden der 
Zamaiten (Litauer) Heidelberg 1883 i. 153. Sir James Frazer adds: ‘The statements of 
this writer, however, are to be received with caution.’ 

H. Usener Gitternamen Bonn 1896 p. 97: ‘“ Perdoytus gott der kaufleute, von perdout 
verkaufen” P27 [¢.e. Matthaeus Praetorius Deliciae Prussicae oder Preussische schaubiihne 
ed, W. Pierson Berlin 1871 p. 27] vgl. δ΄ gt (18) [#.e. A. Schleicher ‘ Lituanica’ in the 
Sisungsber. d. hats. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 1853 xi. gt (= extr. p. 18)]. 
das ist Pardiitojis, nomen agentis von parditi verkaufen. Doch Bardoayts Ag (i.e. Kirchen- 
agende von 1530 ed. J. Bender in der Altpreussischen monatsschrift iv. 97 {.] unter 
Gardoaeten. Ist Perdoytus und seine bedeutung erst von P [t.e. Matthaeus Praetorius} 
um der etymologie willen construiert? vgl. Voigt, Gesch. Pr. 1, 593 anm. 1 [#.e. J. Voigt 
Geschichte Preussens Konigsberg 1827 i. 593 n. 1 Gardetis nach Oftermever Ὁ. 18 von 
gardas εἶπε Schaafheerte... Perdoytos vom Altpreus. perdauns verfaufen, im Settifeh, pahrdoht 
verfaufen, Santel treiben. Gucas David B. 1. S. 86 verdnvert pen Ramen in Gardiaito unt 
Sartinod S. 142 bebauptet, ταῇ Gardoaetos und Perdoytos ein und derfelbe Gott fev.’ 

If Perdoytus was really a wind-god, his name might be related to the Russian 
perdéti, Slovenian prdéti, πέρδομαι, etc. (Prellwitz Etym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr* p. 362, 
Boisacq Dict. dtym. de la Langue Gr. P- 771, Walde Lat. etym. Worterd2 p- 569) and 
imply a very crude and primitive conception of the wind as ‘ flatus ventris.’ 

3 Hes. 0.d. g4 ff. 

* Babr. 58. 1 ff. Ζεὺς ἐν πίθῳ ra χρηστὰ πάντα συλλέξας | ἔθηκεν αὐτὸν πωμάσας παρ᾽ 
ἀνθρώπῳ. | ὁ δ᾽ ἀκρατὴς ἄνθρωπος εἰδέναι σπεύδων | τί wor’ ἦν ἐν αὐτῷ, καὶ τὸ πῶμα κινήσας, 
διῆκ᾽ ἀπελθεῖν αὐτὰ πρὸς θεῶν οἴκους, | κἀκεῖ πέτεσθαι τῆς τε γῆς ἄνω φεύγειν. | μόνη δ᾽ 
ἔμεινεν ἐλπίς, ἣν κατειλήφει τεθὲν τὸ πῶμα, τοιγὰρ ἐλπὶς ἀνθρώποις | μόνη σύνεστι, τῶν 
πεφευγότων ἡμᾶς ἀγαθῶν ἕκαστον ἐγγυωμένη δώσειν. This rewriting of the Hesiodic myth 
was obviously prompted by the later estimate of ἐλπίς as a good, not an evil. 

‘or the concept of a celestial store-house or treasury see H. Usener Diz Sintfluth- 
a,.% Bonn 1899 p. 182 ff. 

ἢ Miss J. E. Harrison in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1900 xx. 99 ff., ead. Proleg. Gk. Rei.? 
pp. 169 f., 279 ff. 

* Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 94, 761 ἢ. 9, #d. Myth. Lit. 1908 p. 585 ff. 
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of the earth-goddess Pandora opened once a year at the festival of 
the Pithoigia for the temporary release of souls, For winds are 
notoriously akin to souls*. Indeed, Greeks of the mythopoeic age 
would probably have assented to the direct equation winds are 
souls. It may even be that the very name A fo/os is cognate with the 
Gothic saiwala and the English sou/*. The island of Aiolos would 
on this showing too be an island of souls*—a typical Otherworld 
island, as we had already seen reason to suspect. 

Aiolos Hippotades has both in ancient* and in modern® times 
been identified with Aiolos, the eponymous ancestor of the Acolians. 
K, Tiimpel® thinks that the Hesiodic Catalogue" described the latter 


l See eg: Rohde Popcte" 1. 148 π᾿», li 111 Ὡ- 2, αὐ n. a, K. Tiimpel in Pauly— 
μα Atel. i. τι͵ ff, RK. vd. Meulen ‘(ther die litauischen Vélés’ in the 
Archi fi Rel, 1914 xvii, τὰς ff, L. Weber * Androgeos’ ἰδ, τον xxill. 249 ff. sepa ti, δὲ 
n. 1 (the Furious Host), and the history of such words as ἄνεμος, animal, cies; weedy, 
πνεῦμα τ ψύχω, ψυχή, εἰς. 

@ So RK. Koegel in the Gort, gel. daz. 1807 clix. Ggs (relates west-<German formal 
ὡδί ἐξα τὸ αἰόλον, for "σαι Γόλοι, ‘heweglich, regaam,' and cp. Afshar), C. C. Oblenbeck 
in the Sitnifge sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache πανὶ (Literatur 190% xxx. 905 (accepts 
carmela: alddot), J. Scheftelowits in the Heltrige owe funda der indogermanischen spracken 
1905 xxix. 44 (‘got. sammada seele": gr. atl /)ohor “beweglich"}, Boisacq Jet. dtym. 
eda Longee Gr. pp. of {' αἰόλος “mobile, agité "=<" αἰσλότ-ς "αἴελοι cl. αἰέλουροι J. Schmidt 
KZ. 93, a4. CL got, safwede “ime”. Evc.), and as a tenable alternative K. Brogmann-— 
A. ‘Thumb Gricchische Grammatit® Munchen 913 p. 471: See, however, T. you Gren- 
berger in the Sitswngrier, αἱ, doar. olbaat. ot. Wiss. ἐπ Hien Phil.-hint. Classe 1goo calli. 
179, A. Walde in /mdagermanische Forzchungen τοι xii. 382 f. and in hia Lav. efye. 
Worterh.? p. 669 ἔν Τὰν, ‘saevus,” W. van Helten in Judogrrmaniiche Forrhungen 1906 
εξ 199; PB. Persson in the δεν sur dunde der indvgeroumiichen sprackin 1393 mim. 
ooh ff. 

4G. Gerland Aligricchimhe Mirchen in der Odyseee Magdeburg 1869 Ρ. a5 fi. 
Ε, Hommel Die fasel der Seligen in Afythos tne! Sage der στε! Miinchen 1991, ἐπα 
Append. F. 

* Hyg. fk 025 al Acolum Hellenis filiam, cui ab love ventorum potestas fait tradita. 
M. Schmidt ad fo. obelires Afedlenis, remarking ‘imo #iippotae.’ Euripides in hie 
Melanipge dermitix (Hyg. fab. 186), if not also in his Afefamippe sopad (Greg. Kor. ἐν 
ΠΕ, περὶ μεϑύδου δεινότητον fin C, Wale MAefere: Greed Sturgartiac et Tubingue 
1844 vii, 2. 1313, 6 ἤν}, made Melanippe the daughter of one Ajolos and the mother 
of another. Diod. 4. 67 went further in the same direction. His Aiolos, son of 
Hippotes and Melanippe, was great-grandson of Aiolos son of Hellen, and in turn grand- 
father of Ajalos brother of Boiotos. On these fictitious genealogies sec further W. H. 
Roscher in his Lex, Afptd. i. 192 ἤν Κ. Timpel in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-£ne. I+ 1037, 
1oyo, Gruppe fr. Jfyta. Nel. pp. 398 0. 3. 1313 1. 2. 

°K. Timpel in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal- Hac. 1. 1040 f. 

© fd. th 1. Ἰταλὸν 1099, 1541- 

Τ Hes, frag. as, αἰ, Kinkel, 7, 11. Reach wf. Plout. spnip. 9- 18. 3, schol, Lyk. 4/. 
284, Τ χεὶς fa Lyk. As. 8. envy: fi pp. 63, τὰ f., 134, 224. Hermann (printed: at the end 
of Draco Stratonicensis Mier de metris pocticis ed. Ὁ. Hermann Lipsiae 1813} Ἑλληναν & 
ἐγένοντο duhorrohé mov βασιλῆοι (so schol. Lyk.: for variants see A. Reach ad foe.) | Δῶροτ 
τε Ξοῦθῥῃ re καὶ Afokor ἱππιοχάρμην. The second line is quoted also by schol. Thouk. 1. 3 
(p. 5, 20 Hude), and in part by Herodian. περὶ μογήρουν λέξεων 1. 42 (iis 647, 34. Lente). 
Sp. schol. V. Od. 10. 2, Lambl. τ. Api. 242 with schol. ed’ Jac. (p. 197: 1... Nauck)- 
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as hippiochdrmes, ‘fighting with chariot and horses,’ in obvious 
imitation of the patronymic fippotddes applied in the Odyssey to 
the former’. And both epithets might conceivably have reference 
to the frequent conception of the winds as horses? I should, how- 
ever, prefer to stress another point of contact between Aiolos 
Hippotades and Aiolos son of Hellen, 1 mean the abnormal 
endogamic character of the marriage-custom that obtained among 
their descendants. 

According to Homer, the six sons of Aiolos H ippotades married 
their six sisters*. Greeks of the Hellenistic age, perhaps jibbing at 
the idea, felt it necessary to invent some explanation. Thus 
Parthenios, Virgil’s tutor* making a précis of Philetas’ Hermes for 
the benefit of Virgil’s friend Cornelius Gallus®, told how Odysseus 
in the course of his wanderings round Sicily had reached the island 
of Meligounis (later called Lipara®) and there fallen in love with 
Polymele, one of Aiolos’ daughters: how, after his departure with 
the bag of winds, she had been found in love-sick plight weeping 
over certain spoils of Troy; how Aiolos had reviled the absent 
Odysseus and resolved to take vengeance on Polymele; and finally 
how her brother Diores, who was enamoured of her, had begged her 
off and persuaded his father to give her to him as his wife?, 

Now the same peculiar usage occurs again in connexion with 
the other Aiolos,eponym of the Aeolians, For he was king of 
Thessaly*; and the marriage of brother with sister is expressly 
stated to have been an ancient custom among the Thessalians®, 
Moreover, Makedon the ancestor of the Macedonians was, in the 
opinion of Hellanikos™, a son of Aiolos. Hence the fact that the 


1 Supra p. τοῦ. 

2 W. H. Roscher Hermes der Windgott Leipzig 1878 Ρ. 107, E. H. Meyer lndoger- 
manische Mythen Berlin 1887 ii (Achilleis). 451 ff., H. W. Stoll in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
i. 2691, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp- 838 f., 1148, H. Steinmetz “Windgotter’ in the 
Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. Ι010 XXV. 33 n. 5. 

3 Supra p. 106. * Macrob. Saf. 5. 17. 18 with L. Jan ad Joc. 

ἢ Parthen. narr. am. praef. 1 f. 

δ Kallim. 4. Artem. 47 f., Strab. 275, Steph. Byz. s.vz, Λιπάρα, Μελιγουνίς. 

7 Parthen. marr. am. 2, wept Ἰϊολυμήλης (ἱστορεῖ Φιλητᾶς Ἑρμῇ (on which poem see 
A. Meineke Analecta Alexandrina Berolini 1843 p. 348 ἢ, K. Kuiper ‘ De Philetae Coi 
Mercurio’ in H. van Herwerden’s Album Gratulatorium Trajecti ad Rhenum 1902 
ΡΡ. 143—149, J. U. Powell Collectanea Alexandrina Oxonii 182 5 p- or f.)). 

δ΄ Apollod. 1. 7. 3, cp. Konon narr. 27. 

® Archinos Θεσσαλικά frags. 1, 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 319 Miiller) ag. schol. T. Od. 
10. 7 ἀρχαῖον ἔθος, ws ᾿Αρχῖνος (so W. Dindorf for ᾿Αρχίνου cod.) ἐν Θεσσαλικοῖς. πρῶτα 
δὲ Αἴολον ὁμομητρίας κόρας ἀδελφοῖς συνοικίσαι (so W. Dindorf for συνοικῆσαι cod.), Cp. 
schol. B. Q. Od. το. 7 ἀρχαῖον ἔθος τὸ συνοικίζειν ἀδελφούς, καὶ ὁ Leds ἀδελφῇ οὔσῃ συνοικεῖ 
τῇ Ἥρᾳ. κιτ. Δ. For Archinos see E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ence. ii. 541. 

190 Hellanik. frag. 46 (Frag. hist. Gr. 1. 51 Miiller) =frag. 74 (Frag. &r. Hist. i. 126 
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Ptolemies married their own sisters is probably to be explained, not 
merely as a concession to Egyptian feeling’, but also as a survival 
or revival of a practice proper to an old Macedonian family of 
Aeolic extraction. It will be observed that the spelling of the 
Ptolemies’ name—Polematos, not Polematos—certifies their Aeolic 
descent®. Finally, H. Ὁ. Miiller sought to prove that Hera was 
originally a goddess of the Aeolians*. If so, the conception of her 
as sister and yet wife of Zeus may have arisen on Aeolic ground. 
Be that as it may, I am disposed to conclude that Aiolos 
Hippotades was in pre-Homeric days* none other than Aiolos 


Jacoby) af. Const. Porphyrog. de thematibus 2. 2 (iii. 48 Bekker) ἄλλοι δ᾽ (sc. derive the 
name Μακεδονία) ἀπὸ Μακεδόνος τοῦ Αἰόλου, ὡς ᾿Βλλάνικος Ἱερειῶν πρώτῃ τῶν ἐν "Ἀργει" 
εκαὶ Μακεδόνος «- τοῦ (ins. A. Meineke)> Αἰόλου, -- ἀφ᾽ (ins. C. Miiller)> οὗ (οὕτω cod. 
F., whence C. Miiller prints τονῦν) νῦν Μακεδόνες καλοῦνται, μόνοι μετὰ Μυσῶν τότε 
οἰκοῦντες." 

1 This explanation is advanced by Paus. 1. 7-1 and defended by Miss R. E. White 
(Mrs N. Wedd) in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii. 238 ff. For the prevalence of 
Geschwisterehe in Egypt see Diod. 1. 27, Philon de specialibus legibus 4 (ν. 68 Richter) ; 
A. Erman Life in Ancient Egypt trans. H. M. Tirard London 1894 p. 153 f., Sir G. Mas- 
pero The Dawn of Civilization* London 1901 Pp. 50 f., E. Bevan A History of Egypt 
under the Ptolemaic Dynasty London 1927 p- 158. Examples of it there and elsewhere 
are collected by Sir J. G. Frazer on Paus. 1. 7. 1 (ii, 84. f.), E. Westermarck 7he History 
of Human Marriage* London 1901 p. 290 ἢ.» P. Wilutzky Vorgeschichte des Rechts Breslau 
1903 i. 55 ff., F. v. Reitzenstein Urgeschichte der Ehe* Stuttgart 1908 p. 70 f., H. Ploss— 
M. Bartels Das Weib in der Natur- und Vilkerkunde™ Leipzig 1913 i. 713, ὟΝ. H. R. 
Rivers in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1915 viii. 425 Ὁ, 
F. LI. Griffith 7. vill. 444 ἃ. 

Frazer Golden Bough*: The Dying God p. 193 f. comments: ‘On this hypothesis we 
can understand why the custom of marriage with a full or a half sister has prevailed in so 
many royal families. It was introduced, we may suppose, for the purpose of giving the 
king’s son the right of succession hitherto enjoyed, under a system of female kinship, either 
by the son of the king’s sister or by the husband of the king’s daughter; for under the new 
rule the heir to the throne united both these characters, being at once the son of the king's 
sister and, through marriage with his own sister, the husband of the king’s daughter. Thus 
the custom of brother and sister marriage in royal houses marks a transition from female 
to male descent of the crown! [!This explanation of the custom was anticipated by 
McLennan....(7ke Patriarchal Theory, based on the Papers of the late John Ferguson 
McLennan, edited and completed by Donald McLennan (London, 1885), p- 95)]- In this 
connexion it may be significant that Cronus and Zeus themselves married their full sisters 
Rhea and Hera, a tradition which naturally proved a stone of stumbling to generations 
who had forgotten the ancient rule of policy which dictated such incestuous unions, and 
who had so far inverted the true relations of gods and men as to expect their deities to be 
edifying models of the new virtues instead of warning examples of the old vices * [* Compare 
Cicero, De natura deorum, ii. 26. 66; [Plutarch], De vita εἰ poesi Homers, ii. 96; Lactantius, 
Divin. Inst. i. 10; Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionum, xii. 4].’ 

2 0. Hoffmann Die griechischen Dialekte Géttingen 1891 i. 123, 224, ἐδ. 1893 li. 344 ἴ,, 
ξο5 f., id. Die Makedonen, thre Sprache und thr Volkstum Gottingen 1906 p. 173, 
A. Thumb Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte Heidelberg 1909 PP- 207+ 340, K. Brugmann 
Griechische Grammatik* Miinchen 1913 P- 174- 

$ H. Ὁ. Miller Mythologie der griechischen Stamme Géttingen 1857 i. 251 ff. 

4 EF. Forrer ‘Vorhomerische Griechen in den Keilschrifttexten von Boghazkéi’ in the 
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_ eponym of the Aeolians, a great tribal chief who after his death 
was believed by his people to live on in his island of souls. Such 
an one might well supply the hero of the Otherworld visit! with the 
souls or winds that he needed to waft him back to Ithake?. 


(c) The Tritopatores or Tritopatreis. 


The results of the last section throw a new and welcome light 
on one of the outstanding problems of Greek religion—the true 
character of the mysterious powers known to the ancients as 
Tritopdtores or Tritopatreis*. 

Phanodemos, a Hellenistic historian interested in religious 


Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft zu Berlin Miixz 1924 Nr. 63 pp. 1—22 
makes out a strong case for an Aeolian occupation of Pamphylia in Hittite times: p. 10 
*Der dritte Name ist der Name des Volkes, dem Tavag(a)lavas angehort; er wird namlich 
einmal genannt: a-ja-va-la-as-K6nig und dies ist offensichtlich algoXos ** Aolier-Kénig”.’ 
p- 21 ‘Fassen wir zum Schluss zusammen, was uns die Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazk@i an 
grundlegenden Angaben tiber die Griechen liefern: 1. Der Konig des Landes Abbijava= 
"Axatfa war seit etwa 1330 vor Chr. als Grosskénig und damit als “Bruder” des Hatti- 
Konigs anerkannt. 2. Er war zugleich als Vasall des Hatti-Konigs mit Pamphylien 
belehnt. 3. Er war ein Ajavalas=Aolier. 4. Abhijava= Achaia und Lazpas= Lesbos 
waren seine Kernlander. 5. Ant(a)ravas=Andreus war rund 1350—1325 vor Chr. Konig 
von Abhijava und Lazbas, vgl. Punkt 1. 6. Tava-g(a)lavas= Eteokles war sein Sohn und 
Nachfolger seit etwa 1325 vor Chr. 7. Um 1250 vor Chr. vertreibt Attarissijas, Kénig von 
Ahbhija, den Madduvattas, den Fiirsten des siidlichen Kariens.’ Etc. 

1 Supra i. 239 f. 

* A. Ὁ. Fraser ‘The origin of Aeolus’ in 7he Classical Journal 1933 xxviii. 364—366 
cites infer alia a parallel from the north-east coast of Scotland (Ὁ. A. Mackenzie Za/es 
from the Moors and the Mountains Glasgow 1931 pp. 62—67 ‘A weather witch, Stine 
Veg, supplies a party of fishermen with a collection of winds confined ina water jar whose 
mouth is stopped with a wisp of straw. Like the Ithacans, they are a prey to curiosity 
and, upon unstopping the jar, are blown back to their starting-point’). Prof. Fraser 
concludes ; ‘The tradition apparently accompanied the Achaeans in their wanderings 
Fa, from some point near the Baltic to the Mediterranean, while a somewhat different version 
was carried by another branch of Indo-European speaking people into the heart of India.’ 

* P. Kretschmer in Glotta 1920 x. 41 showed that Τριτοπατρεῖς was originally a verse- 
form of Tpirordropes (‘Wenn Τριτοπάτορες in daktylischem Versmaass gebraucht werden 
sollte—moglicherweise wurde der Name in Hymnen, Gebeten oder Epigrammen genannt— 
so war diese Form mit ihren fiinf Kuirzen selbst bei metrischer Dehnung der ersten Silbe 
noch nicht anwendbar und mag daher durch Tpirorarpies Tptrowarpeis ersetzt worden 
sein, wobei man die auch im Epos nicht ganz seltene Kiirze vor Muta cum Liquida mit in 
Kauf nehmen musste’). 

The attempt of M. Budimir, a Serbian scholar, to invalidate this conclusion, reported 
by L. Radermacher in the Berl. philol. Woch. Marz 4. 1922 p. 199 f. (* Dass diese Form 
hur eine epische Bildung aus τριτοπάτωρ sei des Hexameters wegen, wie P, Kretschmer 
meint, ist nicht anzunehmen, da Cicero und attische Inschriften, die Prosa schreiben 
ausschliesslich die Form Τριτοπατρεύς----Ῥριτοπατρείς [st] kennen. Es ist also auch atts 
diesem Grunde der Name der attischen dyaxes von dem gutbiirgerlichen Verwandtschafts- 
namen τριτοπάτωρ zu trennen... und die attischen Τριτοπατρεῖς habe 
nichts zu tun’), fails to reckon with the fact that an 
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antiquities!, states that the Athenians alone offered sacrifices and 
prayers to the Tritopatores, when about to marry, for the procreation 
of children* This statement is, in part at least, confirmed by 
tangible traces left by the cult in question. 


ANY 


Se a 


LiIBYItri\s 


Fig. 37. 

Excavations in the Kerameikos at Athens, conducted by A. 
Briickner and G. Oikonomos from February 1909 to September 
1910%, led to the discovery of an important group of remains in the 
angle between the Road to Eleusis and the Street of Tombs. A 

1 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 110 0. 3. 

* Phanodem. frag. 4 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 367 Miller) af. Harpokr. s.v. Tperomaropes:... 
Φανόδημος δὲ ἐν ς΄" φησὶν ὅτι μόνοι ᾿Αθηναῖοι θύουσί re καὶ εὔχονται αὐτοῖς ὑπὲρ γενέσεως 
παίδων, ὅταν γαμεῖν μέλλωσιν" K.T.A.=Phot. /ex. 5.v. Τριτοπάτορες =Souid. s.v. Tpero- 
πάτορες -- εἰ. mag. p. 768, 5 ff. =Favorin. /ex. p. 1775, 45 ff. 

3 A. Briickner ‘ANAZSKA@®AI KEPAMEIKOT’ in the Πρακτ. dpx. ἐτ. 1910 
pp- 1o1—111 with figs. r—3 and pl. A’ (=my fig. 37)- 


Cc. Ill. 8 
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broken boundary-stone, found at the north-eastern corner of the 
truncated triangle (fig. 37, no. 1) and inscribed 
[HABJATON ‘Not to be trodden,’ 
showed that the spot was taboo’, Behind it were vestiges of a low 
circular tomb marked out by large stones. Beyond that in turn was 
a four-walled enclosure roughly trapezoidal in shape. In front of its 
two eastern corners stood a pair of similar boundary-stones (fig. 37, 
nos. 2 and 3), both inscribed tn lettering of δὶ 450—400 B.C. 
HOPOZ : HIEPO *Rloundary of the sanctuary 
TPIToMATPEoN of the Tritopatreis. 
HABAToN Not to be trodden.’ 
Yet another ancient stone, built into the southern wall of the 
precinct, reads: 

HIEPON [TPITOMA |TPEoN ‘Sanctuary of the Tritopatreis.’ 
Here, then, in immediate juxtaposition with the Street of Tombs, 
was the simple déafon of the fifth-century Tritopatreis. Within 
a stone's throw of it stood till recently the modern Church of the 
Hagia Trias (fig. 37), which by a curious coincidence, if no more®, 
recalls the triple character of the local numrtna. 

U. Koéhler® in 1879 published a similar but somewhat later 
boundary-stone, which he had copied years before in the Central 
Museum at Athens. It is inscribed in letters of ¢. 4o00—350 B.c. 

OPOFIE * Boundary of the sanct- 
POTPITO wary of the Trito- 
DCATPENLN  patreis 


[NJUVYANWI 
;epedyer on 


1 A. Brickner de, cat. p. τος suggests that the actual apex, where the road forked, was 
probably consecrated to Hekate, 

2 A. Strack Grieden/and Wien τι. Leipeig igi i. 1.11 ἔν (ager i. 17.1}. 

The Church of the Hogia Trias was removed in 1931. Excavations conducted by the 
German Archaeological Institute in the mound beneath it and in some neighbouring areas 
proved that the whole site had been used as a cemetery from the Protopeometric period 
down to the Byzantine Age (K. Kilbler, R. Eilmann, and W. Kraiker * Ausgrabungen im 
Kerametkos' in the fatrd, af, dats, deutsch. arch. fest. 1937 xivii. Arch. Anz. pp; 18g3—298 
with plan, sections, ond fies., Κα. Kiibler and ἮΝ. Emiker #4, "14. xlix Arch. Anz. 
pp. 195—748 with plan and many figs., Ἐς, P. Blegen in the den. fowrnt. Arch. 1933 Xxxvi. 
gai—ase7, H. G. ὦ. Payne in the fowrn. Jfal, Stig. 1932 lil. 238, 1933 ΠΗ͂, af). 

7 U. Kobler* Horosstein der Zakyaden’ in the Ath. Mirth. 1879 iv. 287, ri, in the Cord. 
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Whether the Zakyadai, whose name does not occur elsewhere, 
formed a génos or a phratria, has been disputed?, But it is clear 
that the addition of the last word was meant to limit the circle of 
worshippers to members of a specified tribal division, bound together 
by real or fictitious community of descent. 

The sacrificial calendar from Aewtounari in the Epakria district, 
which again belongs to the earlier part of s. iv B.c.4, mentions among 
the annual rites of Marathon that in Skirophorion before the Skira 
a sheep was offered to the Tritopatreis and another to the 
Akamantes’, also among the trieteric rites of the same place that 
at the same time of year a table was set for the Tritopatreis*, The 


| ) RA MAN TIPLNOSIADANTIKAIAr NAIKAIBAB AAS. 
AANAMANOPOPOBAT Ta: TATAAPKADETAKA, 
TPITOPATEPANKAIAPOGNYMAZTOTNAENPN | 
AP AAANOP HAN OPNNMOZEKAMEOTK O£fAACN I; 
TANAEIAPANSZIANAN ΤΊ \ 
Fig: 38. 
context in both eases is suggestive of fertility and fertilisation. 
P. Maas® claims that the Tritopateres are again connected with 
the Addmantes in an important ritual text of s. iv B.c. found at 
Kyrene and first published by S. Ferri in 1927 (fig. 38)"; and 


fmscr. tt. tic ἃ no. 1062= Michel Recueil d'Jnser, gr. no. 741 = Dittenberger Sy. ἐπε, 
Gr2 no. πε ἠν, 17 no, gg ὅροι lelpS Τριτοιπατρέων | Zacvadile) 

11. Tipffer Attiscke Gemerlogie Berlin 1839 p. 313 βαγυ: ‘Die Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass 
leiztere ein γέροι waren, ist meiner Meinung noch mindestens ¢benso gross, wit dic, dass 
sie eine Phratele bildeten.’ (ὦ, Lippold in the 4fA. ΓΗ. 1901 xxxvi ron, τ decides 
for a γέροι on the ground that the Πυρρακίδαι [ἐπήγα p. 118) certainly were such. On the 
other hand, U. Kishler ἔλα. cfff., U. von Wilamowite-Moellendorff Arintoteles und Athen 
Berlin 1893 fi. 268 n. 21, W. Larfeld Handinch der griechischen Epigraptit Leipzig 189% 
i. αν 287 (* wohl ciner Pheatrie’), and W. Dittenberper fore. cré’, prefer to assume εἰ gyaT pla. 

? R. B. Richardson in the 4. fourn. Arch. 1898 x. 220f. 

4 J. de Prott Leger Grascorm ταῦτας Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacn p- 46 ἢ. no. 268, 
30M. Σκιροφοριῶνοι" πρὸ Ξκίρων" 'Ὑττηνίωι τὰ dpali]ia oft ATE. Ἐοροτρώβωι χυῖροῖ 
FER, ἱερώσιψα. ΚΕΊ. | Τριτοπατρεῦσι oft, ἱερώσυνα ΕΒ. "Ακάμασιν | οἷν AFP, ἱερώσινα 


rr. 
4 Jd, ib p. αἴ, no. 268, 51 fi. Σκιροφοριῶνοι᾽ πρὸ Ξκίρων" Ταλίων κριὸν Aft ]| 


ἱερώσυνα KE, φρέατοι TF. Τριτυπαγρεῦσι | τράπεϊα F. | 
6 P, Mans in the Dewfede Literatursotung 1937 xivili. 195g (" Ακαμαντίων vou Heilig- 
timern der’ Asdyiarres ὁ". | Le 
¢ Reading and rendering are alike in dispote. 5. Ferri ‘Ta “Lex Catharnica” di 
Cirene’ in the Motesiarie Archeolagie 1927 iv. QI—145 with pls. rg—17 and a facsimile 
(part of which=my fig. 33) 94, a7 ff. [af] κα μαντίων ὑσία παντὶ καὶ ἀγρῶι καὶ βαβάλωζι"}] 
πλὰν ἀπ᾿ ἀνθρώπω Rarr[w] τῶ τῶ ᾿Αρχαγέτα coll] | τριτοπατέρων καὶ ἀπὸ ᾿θνιμεμγτω τῶ 
S—2 
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K. Latte! suggests that these ‘Unwearied Ones’ might be either wind- 
spirits? or else a euphemistic® expression for the dead (Aaméntes). 
One other example of actual cult has been furnished by the 
French excavations in Delos*. Close to the south-east angle of the 
great precinct of Apollon, at a spot where three roads meet, 
G. Leroux in 1906 uncovered a paved triangular place of small size 
(25™ by 12™). Towards its southern end was a circular structure of 
white marble consisting of curved slabs (0'54™ high), which rest on 
a raised course of masonry and carry a projecting cornice with 
bevelled top (fig. 39). The ring-wall is broken on the north-west 
by an aperture (o'80™ wide). Inside is a pavement of gneiss, from 
which sundry slabs are missing. Above this pavement were found 
sherds of coarse vases, a piece of stag’s antler; ashes and fragments 
of carbonised wood. Below it, excavations pursued down to the 


Δελφῶ[»] (Ὁ), | ἀπ᾿ ἄλλω ὅπη ἄνθρωπος ἔκαμε οὐκ ὁσία ayrG[t] | τῶν δὲ ἱαρῶν ὁσία παντί, 
‘(Alla domanda) se (in materia) di oracoli (esista ugual) re/igio per ognuno, e per il puro 
e per l’impuro, (Apollo rispose): tranne che (per gli oracoli provenienti) dall’ uomo Batto, 
quello dell’ Archegeta e dei Tritopateres e da Onymastos, quello di Delfi, da qualunque 
altro (libro) dove uomini hanno lavorato non vi ἃ religio per il puro (cioé: il puro non ἃ 
obbligato a conformarvisi; oppure: deriva empieta al puro che se ne serva). In materia 
di sacrifici (?) vi ἃ invece ugual ve/igdo per tutti indistintamente.’ 

G. De Sanctis ‘Le decretali di Cirene’ in the Rivista di filologia e di istruzione classica 
1927 lv. 185—212 gives § 4, 21 ff. [αἴ xa μαντίων ὁσία παντὶ καὶ ἀγνῶι καὶ BaBadofc] | πλὰν 
ἀπ᾿ ἀνθρώπω Barr[w] {{τῷ]}] τῶ ᾿Αρχαγέτα κα[ὶ] | τριτοπατέρων καὶ ἀπὸ ᾿Ονυμάστω τῷ 
Δελφῶ | ἀπ᾽ ἄλλω ὅπη ἄνθρωπος ἔκαμε οὐκ ὁσία ἁγνῶζι,] | τῶν δὲ ἱαρῶν ὁσία παντί, ‘Se νὶ ἃ 
liceita sacra di oracoli (presi nelle tombe) e pel puro e per |’ impuro. Salvo che dall’ 
uomo Batto, Il’ Archegeta, e dai Tritopateri e salvo che da Onimasto di Delfi, da altro 
(oracolo) ove un uomo mori (c#o2 dove ἃ un morto) non vi é liceita sacra (di far consulto) 
al puro. Di sacrifizi (alle tombe) vi é liceita sacra per tutti.’ 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ‘Heilige Gesetze. Eine Urkunde aus Kyrene’ in 
the Sitsungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin Phil.-hist. Classe 1927 pp. 155—176 prints § 4, 
21 ff. αἵ xa μαντίων ὁσία, παντὶ καὶ ἀγνῶι καὶ βαβάλω[ι], | πλὰν dx’ ἀνθρώπω, Barrw τω τῶ 
ἀρχαγέτα κα[ὶ] | τριτοπατέρων καὶ ἀπὸ ᾿Ονυμάστω τῶ Δελφῶ [καὶ] | ἀπ᾽ ἄλλω, ὅπη ἄνθρωπος 
ἔκαμε, οὐκ ὁσία ἀγνῶ[ι]. | τῶν δὲ ἱερῶν ὁσία παντί, and translates ‘Wenn ὁσία der Seher ist, 
ist sie es fiir jeden, den Reinen und Profanen; nur von einem Menschen, Battos dem 
K6nige, und den Urahnen und von dem Delpher Onymastos und jedem anderen, wo ein 
Mensch Ruhe gefunden hat, ist keine ὁσία fiir einen Reinen; aber von den Tempeln ist 
ὁσία fiir jeden.’ 

See further G. Oliverio in the Xivista di filologia ε di istrusione ciassica 1928 [ἵν] 
222 ff. 
1 K. Latte ‘Ein sakrales Gesetz aus Kyrene’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1928 xxvi. 41— 

ἔ ο : ἘΞ -4I—51. 

Cp. Emped. frag. 111, 3 Diels παύσεις δ᾽ ἀκαμάτων ἀνέμων μένος x.7.d. Soph. 7rach 
112 πολλὰ γὰρ Wor ἀκάμαντος ἢ νότου ἣ Bopéa τις κιτ.λ. ᾿ ; 

8 Supra ii. 1112 Π. 7, 1125 ἢ. 1. 

* Pending the full publication in Dé/os vii. 2, there is an intertm- 
in the Comptes rendus de I’ Acad. des inscr. et belles-lettres 1907 ses ieee 2 lea 

raphic cut. The general lie of the land can be well seen from the chart iis eee 

; in the Bud/. Corr 

Hell. 1906 xxx pl. 9; but the only plan hitherto published that marks the sekés of Tri 
pator is that by J. Replat given in Dé/os vii. 1 Opposite p. 2. sepa 
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level of the virgin soil discovered not only ashes and charcoal, but 
also the bones of small cattle. Trial pits sunk outside the ring-wall 
beneath the paving of the triangular place brought similar ἰδ νῖς to 
light. It was obvious that the cult here celebrated was older than 
the construction of the circular edifice. And an inscription (fig, 40) 
incised on the inner surface of one of the curved slabs, beneath the 
cormice, reads as follows?: 

Tperorarep *Tritopatar 

Πυρρακιδῶμ of the Pyrrhakidai 

Αἰγιλιῶν from Aigilia,” 
The first two lines are engraved stefchedin in careful lettering of 
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e400 B.C. The third line is less well cut and appears to have heen 
crowded, as an afterthought, into the narrow margin left by the 
other two, M. Holleaux notes that the Pyrrhakidai were an Attic 
génos, familiar to us from Delphic records of the Athenian Pythais?, 
and I’. Roussel points out that their archegétes Pyrrhakos is described 
as a contemporary of Erysichthon®, who went from Athens to 


ΕΜ. Holleaux Joe, c##. p, seg: “Tes huil lettres qui la composent, on n'a po fuaqu’s 
présent déchiffrer siirement que la premiére et les trois dernitres.' But P. Roussel + Dei 
familles atheniennes 4 Delos’ in the μι Core, ΜῊ. 1929 lili, 166 ff Pa: 
Pyrrbnkiclai, rp7qg—iBy Erydchthonidai) gives fresh photographs of the Bot 
(figs. 1—4, Of which ἃ and ymmy figs. 49 and yo) and makes it clear that the nae! Han 
ΓΙ ΤΠ Te real Ε1"- here printed. He rightly connects the ΓΙΩΙΝ with the ΛΗΪ ἢ 
Αἰγιλιά (v. Schoeffer in Pauly — Wissawa Merl. Enis, ¥, κῃ f.). Τριτωγάτωρ τ ne pay 
fourm. Arch, 1931 xxxv. 179 it a mere blunder. . 7 aieerie 

2 See Dittenberper Κρὴς, ser, Gr. no. 7D, got. ἡ. 13. 

* Hesych. Πύρμακον" ἥρωι κα τ΄ Ἐρυσίχθονα τον. 
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Delos* and there set up the first wooden statue of Apollon? On 
this showing the circular structure found by Leroux would be in the 
nature of a Delian family Aeréen® Immediately to the south of it 
are the remains of a Byzantine church, Was this another case of 
the pagan Tritopatores being replaced by the Christian Trinity? 

Putting together these various indications of popular worship, 
we perceive that the Tritopatores from the fifth century onwards 
had been established at the cross-roads (Kerameikos, Delos), where 
a hypaethral enclosure, either trapezoidal (Kerameikos) or circular 
in plan (Delos), was set apart for them in a roughly triangular 
space, The cult there carried on might be limited to members of 
a particular clan (the Zakyadai at Athens, the Pyrrhakidai in Delos) 
and involved the sacrifice of sheep etc. (Marathon, Delos). In some 
respects, therefore, the Greek Tritopatores recall] the Lares 
Compitales, who were likewise worshipped at the cross-roads—that 
immemorial rendez-vous of family-ghosts*. This disposes us to see 
in the former, as in the latter®, ancestral spirits watchful over the 
Welfare of their descendants. 

Literary evidence with regard to the nature of the Tritopatores 
follows two lines of tradition, one supporting, the other supple- 
menting, the inferences drawn from the monuments. 


* Phanodemos frag. 1 (Prag. Adel, Gr. i. 366 Miller) af. Athen. 392 D. 

* Plout. af. Euseh, pracg. evr, 9. 8. 1. 

* P. Roussel in the Mall, Corr. fell. 1929 lili, 177: ‘D'apres bes observations faites 
par ἴα, Leroux, un culte était cdiébré depuis longtemps sur l'emplacement of s'eleva ἰς 
monument du Tritopator. Tout le quartier a été si profondément remanié jusqu’a La 
basse ¢poque romaine qu'il est difficile de déterminer I'aspect qu'il pouvalt presenter an 
V" sitcle ou préecédemment; mais Vhypothése n'est point exclue qu'il ait jadis fait partie 
d'une vaste nécropole dont on a retrouvd des traces; d'une part dans la région ἃ [Ouest 
de la partie seplentrionale de la roc da Thedtre, d'autre part dans Ia partic Suil-Est du 
sanctuaire méme d'Apollon, prés de l‘autel de Zeus Polirus. On imaginerait volonticrs 
que les Pyrrhakidai curent la tombe néelle ou fictive d'un ancétre en cette région ef qu’au 
moment de la purification de 426, on y cubstitua le monument d'un colte héreique.” 

fd. Déios colonie athénteonne Paris 1916 p. 1380. 5 had already commented on the fact 
that a similar structure, discovered in tg12 to the south of the lower reservoir of the 
Inopes, was dedicated to the Ndugat Meppamdar. In the Aull. Com. ffeil, 1g7g lui. 170 fh 
he adda fig. καὶ plan, fig. 6 inscription, and fig. 7 restoration of this second monument. —— 

* See J..A. MacCulloch *Cross-roads’ in J. Hastings Amcprlopaaia of Nefageon imal 
Hthics Edinburgh roger iv. 330 b—g3g b, R. Winsch ‘Cross-roads (Roman)’ ἐδ, 335 b— 
ag6b, Καὶ, F. Smith ‘Heeate's suppers’ (4. Edinburgh igta vi. 565 a—367 a, Schradet 
Neallex? p, 335. 

ν Supra ii. 119 with on. i. See further Εἰ Saunier Familsenfette der (irae hatt wna 
Aimer Berlin τοι p. ros ἢν, fa. ‘Der Ureprang des Larenkeltes' in the aimtre /- Med. 
190] x. 308—392, A. von Domasewski ἐδ. 1097 a aghf. (oad. Abheudiangin evr 
rémichen Keligion Leipsig und Berlin igoy p. 1741), Miss M. Ὁ, Waites *The nature of 
the Lares and their representation in Roman art’ in the alm. _/onrm. ArvA. 1920 παὶν. 
241— 761. 
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On the one hand, the Tritopatores are described as remote and 
mythical ancestors, The author of the work known as the 
Exegetihén, who has been plausibly identified! with Kleidemos or 
‘Kleitodemos, the oldest of all writers on the local customs of 
Athens? and would thus be referable to the middle of the fourth 
century B.c.*, stated that the Tritopatores were sons of Ouranos and 
Ge, named Kottos, Briareos, and Gyges“. Philochoros, the most 
important of the Atthidographers, followed suit with the assertion 
that the Tritopatreis were the earliest offspring of Ge and Quranos, 
and the first to begin generation®, Elsewhere he gave a slightly 
divergent account, The Tritopatreis were the first of all, At that 
time men believed that the earth and the sun, Ge and Apollon as 
they called them, were their parents, and that the offspring of these 
were Tritot Pateres® The meaning of these two passages js not 
over-clear. But C. A, Lobeck? makes it probable that, in Philochoros' 
view, the earth fructified by the sun produced the Tritopatreis, who 
acting as procreators for the first time thereby became the parents 
of all mortal men. Cicero, quoting from a Greek Catalogue of the 
pods which seems to have been drawn up in the second or first 
century H.C", makes Zeus, ‘a very ancient king,’ the father by 
Persephone of the first Dioskouroi—a triad of brothers known as 
Anaktes at Athens and named Tritopatreus, Eubouleus, and 
Dionysos*®. These varying versions agree in attributing the names 
Tritopatores, Tritopatreis, Tritopatreus to prehistoric progenitors 
of a more or less superhuman sort. It is possible that behind them 


‘See A. Tresp 2a Fragments abr ΓΤ ΤΙΝ Awitwhrifisiclier Giessen 1914 
p. tof 

Ἐ ΡΩΝ, 10. 15. Ε. 

2 Ἐ,, Jacoby in Pauly—Wissowa Neal-Zinc, xi. gor. 

* Harpokr. τον. Tperowdropes = Phot. fer, σὰν, Τρωτυπάτορει =Somd. sn. Tpire- 
κάτορει",. ,ὁ δὲ τὸ ᾿Εξηγητικὰν ποιήσαι Ὠύρανυῦ καὶ Ife φησιν» αὐτοῦ εἶναι, ὀνόματα δὲ 
αὐτῶν Νύόττον, Βριάρεων καὶ 1 ὑγη». Cp. af. mag. p. 768, τὸ f= Favaorin. lex, Ρ. 6178, 40 ἢ- 

" Philochor. /rap. α (Frag. ἀὐεὶ, Gr, i 384. Muller) ap. Phot. fer, se, Τριτοπάτιρ" 
Τριτοπάτρεις., Ψιλόχυροι δὲ rats πρώτους ἐκ Τὴν καὶ Οὐρανοῦ, ἄρξανται δὲ γενέσεων, 

fi Philochor. ἔστε. 7 (Fray. ἀεὶ. tre. ἢ 384 Milter) 7, Harpokr, rg Tprordropey — 
Phot. dex, 4.0. Tprordroper=Souid. 1.0. Τριτοπάτορει", Φιλόχορον δὲ τοὺς Τριτοπάτρειν 
πάντων γεγονέναι wputrovy’ τὴν μὲν γὰρ γῆν καὶ τὰν ἥλιόν Poe, ὃν καὶ ᾿Απέλλωγα Tore 
καλεῖν, yore αὐτῶν ἐπίσταντα oi τότε ἄγθρωποι, τοῦς δ᾽ ἐκ τούγων τρίτου πατέρας, Cp. 
et wine. P- 768, 1M. (Selene substituted for Ge), Favorin, fer, (1. 1775, 46. 

If this passage is rightly assigned by C. Miller to the ΑΓ, it may he surmised dn 
view of the inscription from Epakria (supra p. 118} that the other passage (rapro τι. αἢ 
occarred fn Philochoron treatise on the Attic Tetrapolis (Frag. Ais. Gr. 1. τις Malic 

* Lobeck dgiaaphamns i, 61 f. : Mer}. 

© Sapre i. thas πὶ 4. 

" Εἰς, ae mat. deer. 3. 53 cited supe ti, "125 πὶ 4, 
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all lay the greater authority of Aristotle, who is said to have used 
the word fritepdter in the sense of ‘ great-grandfather! 

On the other hand, somewhat to our surprise, the Tritopatores 
are identified with, or at least brought into close connexion with, 
the winds, Demon in his Aftéis (e. 300 B.c.) roundly declared that 
the Tritopatores were the winds*—a statement implicitly traversed 
by his critic and rival Philochoros*, The author of the Orphic 
Phystkd, which was attributed (no doubt, wrongly ἢ to Brontinos® 
of Metapontum"®, explained that the Tritopatores were ‘door-keepers 
and guardians of the winds’’ and gave their names as Amalkeides, 
Protokles, and Protokreon*—a trio well adapted for hexameter 


δ Arintot. frag. 476 Kose af. Poll. 3. 17 ὁ δὲ τάττον ἢ τήϑηι τατὴρ πρόπατποε, 
ὧν Ἰσοκράτηι" τάχα δ᾽ ἂν ταῦταν τριταπήταρα ᾿Δριστατέλην καλοῖς, H. Steuding in Roacher 
Few, ΑΜ. ¥. Rag assumes that the name ᾿Αριστοτέλης has here displaced that of 
‘Apurraparg: ὁ Befarrint—a view put forward by Ὁ, Kaibel and U. von Wilamowits- 
Moellendorff (Preller—Robert Gr. Afptd. i. 473 0. 4). See farther G. Lippold in the 
Ath, Mitth. 1gvt xxevi. τοῦ πὶ ἃ ‘Ubrigens hat bei Pollux cine Handschrifienklasse 
(UI bei Bethe) τρια πάτωρα, Ebene Hesych. Tas πατρεῖν" ἱ πρῶτοι γεννώμενοι und das 5. 
Hekkersche Lexikon (Anecdota Graeca I 407, 14): lads οἱ μὲν rove πρώτπιπ 
ἀρχηγέται, οἱ δὲ τρίτου: ἀπὸ τοῦ πατρός, ἃ wip ἐστι πρ ate ἔν]. Schmidt mur 

ie). Nun ist τριπάτωρ (vgl. rplrarrot tritavus Corpus Glogsariorum 
Latinorum ΠῚ 459. 31} die Form, die man fiir cin Wort mit der Bedeutung πρόπτπποι 
(dritte Generation vom Vater an) erwarten sollte, und Wilamowit: (Aristoteles und 
Athen Lf 268 Anm. a1) hat die Gleichung πρόπαπτοιττριτο πεέίτωρ ftir grammalisch 
unmidglioh erklart. Es ist also sehr gut denkbar, dass dias jetet mur schwach bexeugte 
τριπάτωρ in der Redentung spérarves bestanden hat und erst in der lexikalischen 
Uberlieferang mit Tpsregrdrep, mit dem sich wegen seiner dunklen Etyevlogie die 
Lexikogrphen viel beschiftigten, rvammengeworfen wunle. Dann wilrde Aristoteles 
als Zeuge fur Tpirowarep ausscheiden, Uber den motmasslichen Zusammenhang der 
Aristotelesstelle νεῖ. Rose, Aristoteles pseudepigraphus p. 428, 52 [θεσμοθετῶν ἀνάκρισιι, 
εἰ ᾿Αθηναΐζαὶ εἰσιν ἑκατέρωθεν ἐκ τρι γονίαν᾽ [| Ariatot. frag. 374 Rose ap. Poll. 8. Βε}). 
But M. Budimir, the Serblan scholar reported by L. Radermacher in the Merl. ῥάζίρξ, 
Wock, Mire 4, 1922 μι 199, comes to a very different conclusion: ‘Demnach kann 
Tpirordrop “terfinm potrem, das heisst πρόπαππον " ond ‘eet cud fertins paler 
ἔαρ bescichoen, chenso τριπάτωμ “cen coi fret potres cont” (wie τριάνωρ), was 
aber keinen Sinn hat, und wie τριγέρων τρίδουλον frifer iriparces triscurria, den 
Erevater, προπάτωρ, ἀρχηγὸϊ γενέσεωτ, ᾧ πρῶτος ἀρχηγέτη.᾽ On which showing 
Aristotle's name may stand, 

7 Demon frag. 2 (frag. deel. Gr. i. 478 Miller) ap. Harpokr. s.r. Τριτοπάτορει 
Phot. fer. a0. Tperowdroper= Souid. se. Taerordroper’ δήμων ἐν τῇ ᾿Ατϑίδι φησὶν ἀνέμεωυς 
iret ταν Tprromdropar. Cp. a. may. p. 7d, = Favorin. ex. ἢ. 1775, μ΄ Tpreraroper * 
Δήμων ἀνέμου εἶναι μησὶ, are Phot. deren. Τριτοκάτωρ' Tpcromarpect ol μὲν ἀνέμουτ, κιτ Δ. 

3 Harpoke. μα. “ετνιώνεια, Souid. s.2. Φιλόχοροτ: see E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wisowa 
Areal. πε. i, 4.1. 

* W. Christ Geschichte der gricchischen Litteratur® Munchen rag ii. 2. ἡ. 

ἢ Soul, om. "Oppecr (p. αὐταὶ 11 Bernharddy). ® Jambl. τ΄, Arta. 267. 

Σ Phot. Jer, ae. Τριτακάτωρ". ἐν δὲ rote ‘Opducely ἀνέμων waidar is presumably ἃ 
blunder for ἀνέμων φύλακας, 

* Orph. δινικά frag. ago Abel, 318 Ker af. Harpokr. nn, Therordreper= Phot. dev. 
ie. Tperordroper= Souid. 1.9, Τριτοπάταρτετ'., ἐν δὲ τῷ Opava Φυσικῷ ὀνομάζεσθαι τοὺτ 
Τριτοπάτυραι ᾿Αμαλκείδην καὶ Πρωτοκλέα καὶ πὐπο νὰ {Πρωτυκλέοντα Souid.), θυρωροῦν 
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verse!, Others went on to compare them with Aiolos Hippotades*, 
and in so doing all but reached the only satisfactory solution of the 
whole problem. 

For, if the Tritopatores on the one hand are ancestral spirits and 
on the other hand are winds, that is but another proof of our con- 
tention that to naive Greek thinking winds are souls and souls are 
winds*®. The 7ritopdtores, the ‘Great-grandfathers,’ were naturally 
invoked ‘for the procreation of children*’ It was they who gave 
life to each succeeding generation in the form of wind or breath® 
Nay more, it was they who were the life of each generation. Every 
infant lived just because there had entered into its body the breath 
or wind that was the soul of some long-buried ancestor®. That—I 
take it—was the original function of the Tritopatores, dimly 
remembered in fifth-century Athens, but still lingering in the back- 


ground of popular belief, and strong enough to assert itself here and 
there, in a suburb like the Kerameikos, in a country-town like 
Marathon, in a distant island like Delos. 


καὶ φύλακας ὄντας τῶν ἀνέμων. Cp. et. mag. p. 768, 6 ff.=Favorin. /ex. p. 17755 47 ff. ἐν 
δὲ τοῖς ᾿ορφέως Φυσικοῖς τοὺς τρίτους πατέρας ᾿Αμαλκείδην, Πρωτοκλείαν, καὶ Πρωτοκρέοντα, 
θυρωροὺς καὶ φύλακας ὄντας τῶν ἀνέμων. Other forms of the names: ᾿Αμαλκείδην 
cj. S. Eitrem, ᾿Αμακλείδην Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 738=schol. Od. 10. 2, ' ἀμαελείδην, (ἡ 
noted by Lobeck Aglaophamus i. 773 (* Hamaclides’), ᾿Ανακλείδην cj. A. Fick, ᾿Αλαλκείδην 
cj. L. Radermacher. Πρωτοκλῇ Tzetz. in Lyk. 4/. 738=schol. Od. το. 2. Πρωκρέοντα (sic) 
schol. P. Od. to. 2. 

1 E.g. ἀνέμων δὲ θυρωροῖς καὶ φυλάκεσσιν | -«εὔξαθ᾽ -- ᾿Αμαλκείδῃ, Πρωτοκλέϊ, Πρωτο- 
κρέοντι. 

* Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 738=schol. Od. 10. 2 καὶ τούτου ἕνεκα ἐμυθεύσαντο αὐτὸν (sc. 
Αἰόλον τὸν "Inwérov) δεσπότην εἶναι ἀνέμων. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὸν ᾿Αμακλείδην καὶ Πρωτοκλῇ καὶ 
Πρωτοκρέοντα, ὥς φησιν ᾿Ορφεύς. 

3. Supra ii. 1039, iii. 109. 4 Supra p. 113. 

* Rohde Psyche* i. 248 n. 1 ‘Entschlagen wir uns aller Speculation, so erkennen wir 
in den Tritopatoren Abnenseelen, die zu Windgeistern geworden sind und mit anderen 
ψυχαί (die ja auch vom Windhauche benannt sind) im Winde fahren, von denen, als 
von wahren mvoal ζῳογόνοι [see Lobeck Aglaophamus i. 760], ihre Nackicdeaien 
Hilfe erhoffen, wenn es sich um Lebendigwerden einer neuen ψυχή handelt. 
Windgeister sind sehr wohl verstindlich; bei den Griechen ist diese Vorstellung nur 
vereinzelt erhalten und ebendarum werden solche vereinzelt im Glauben lebendig gebliebene 
Windseelen zu besonderen Damonen, die Tritopatoren nicht anders als die Harpyien 
(5. Rhein. Mus. 50, 3 ff.).’ Cp. B. Schweitzer Herakles Tubingen 1922 p. 72 ff. (sum- 
marised by E. Fehrle in Roscher Zex. Myth. v. 1209 f.), who takes the Tritopatores 
to be ancestral spirits conceived as winds (p. 75 f. ‘ Bei der Begattung tritt sie [sc. πρεῦ 
aus dem Munde der Eltern aus und vermischt sich mit der wachsenden Frucht Der N Ws 
bedeutet dasselbe wie πρόπαππος It. tritavus =“ Drittvater” ...also einfach Ahne, a i 
des Geschlechts, der “‘rechte Vorfahr”’). » ἀρχηγέτης 

δ On the reincarnation of ancestors in their descendants ! Σ oe 
Culture* London 1891 ii. 3—5, Frazer Golden Bough?: Piss δὰ yall: Perse 
drawn from Greek and Roman burial customs, Greek nomenclature εἰς 4 ll Nese 
F. B. Jevons ‘Greek Law and Folk Lore’ in the Class. R 9 Ss Ee COMCREEEy 


: ᾿ Ni ev. 1895 ix. 248 f. J. E. Ki 
‘Infant Burial’ 2. 1 xvii. 83 f. PAE 5 ix. 248 f., J. E. King 
298 f. ss 3 1. (supra ii. 10539), Frazer Zotemism and Exogamy iii. 
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So much for the main point. Sundry side-issues have yet to be 
settled. If ¢ritopdtor meant strictly a ‘father in the third (ascending) 
generation’ and so, more generally, a ‘lineal ancestor,’ its correlatives 
would be represented by such words as ¢ritogenés* and tritokoure*. 
G. Lippold® has ingeniously suggested that an echo of the prayer 
addressed before marriage to the Tritopatores* may be heard in the 
first half® of the proverbial line: 

Grant me a child that is ¢ritogenés, not tritogéneta °— 
in other words, a boy of true descent in preference to a girl of true 
descent. In this connexion the old problem as to the meaning of 
Athena Tritogenés? or Tritogéneia® simply solves itself. The epithet 


1 Mostly found as an epithet of Athena (#/ra ἢ. 7). 

2 Hesych. τριτοκούρη" 9 πάντα συν(τε)τέλεσται τὰ εἰς τοὺς γάμους" τινὲς δὲ γνησία 
παρθένος. Cp. eund. τρητοκουρήτατ' γνησίας γυναῖκας. οἱ δὲ παρθένους, from which 
L. Dindorf in Steph. Zhes. Gr. Ling. vii. 2473 B restored τριτοκούρη" Tas γνησίας κ. τ. X. 

3 G. Lippold "ΤΡΙΤΟΠΑΤΡΕΙ͂Σ᾽ in the Ath. Mitth. 1911 xxxvi. 105. 

+ Supra Ὁ. 113. 

δ G. Lippold loc. at.: ‘Die beiden letzten Worte sind vielleicht nur eine spatere 
Erganzung, um einen vollstandigen Hexameter herzustellen; derartige Erganzungen sind 
bei Sprichwértern und sprichwértlichen Redensarten etwas sehr hiufiges (vgl. Usener, 
Altgriechischer Versbau 49 ff.).’ But M. Budimir, as reported by L. Radermacher in the 
Berl. philol. Woch. Μᾶτ 4, 1922 p. 198, rightly retorts: ‘Die Worte ‘uh τριτογένεια " 
sind kein spiterer Zusatz,...denn sie geben dem Gebet die notwendige Pointe und bilden 
mit dem Vorherigen einen Hexameter.’ 

® Schol. B. L. T. V. 1. 8. 39 ἢ ὅτι τρίτῃ φθίνοντος ἐτέχθη" καὶ παροιμία “παῖς μοι 
τριτογενὴς εἴη, μὴ τριτογένεια.᾽ ἀρρενώδεις γὰρ αἱ τοιαῦται γυναῖκες. The scholiast’s explana- 
tion of τριτογένεια is, of course, late and worthless (G. Lippold Joe. cit. p. 107 f.), but his 
citation of the proverb is important. 

P. Kretschmer in Glotta 1920 x. 42 f. ‘Wie erklaren sich nun aber hierbei τριτογεν ἧς 
und Tptroyéveva?— Das ist eine Schwierigkeit, die im ersten Augenblick unttberwindlich 
scheint ; denn τριτογενής miisste den in der 3. Generation geborenen bedeuten, und so 
konnte der junge Ehemann doch nicht den Sohn nennen, den er sich wiinscht, und auch 
die Tochter des Zeus konnte so nicht heissen. Die Lésung des Ritsels ergibt sich aus 
jenem Prinzip, das Sommer “‘ Kontrairbildung” genannt hat und das ich kirzlich in 
der Anzeige seines Aufsatzes, Glotta v1t1 266 f. erortert habe. Nach τριτοπάτωρ, das nicht 
mehr wortlich, sondern nur als Stammvater verstanden wurde, wurde τριτογενής im Sinne 
von *Stammsohn,’ τριτογένεια oder τριτοκούρη ‘Stammtochter’ gebildet’ (cp. proavus— 
pronepos, Grossvater—Grosssohn, grandfather—grandson, etc.). 

G. Lippold’s attempt in the Ath. Mitth. 1911 xxxvi. 106 to explain the element τριτο- 
in Τριτοπατρεῖς, τριτογενής, Τριτογένεια, Τριτοκούρη ἃ5 τε γνήσιος, γνησία breaks down through 
lack of any etymological cognates. 

? Τριτογενής as an epithet of Athena is not 
h. Ath. 4 Ὑριτογενῆ), but becomes fairly frequent in late 
p- 15). The earliest examples of it are Aristoph. eg. 1189 ἡ Tpr 
isa not very probable conjecture: see F. H. M. Blaydes ad /oc.) an 
141=Anth. Pal. 14. 93. 6 Τριτογεν εἴ. 

® Τριτογένεια is an appellation of Athena, used normally without her name. It is 
frequent in Homeric and post-Homeric verse (not, however, in tragedy) (Bruchmann 
Epith. ἄρον. p. 15), and occasional even in prose (Stephanus Zhes. ΟἿ. Ling. vii- 
2472 C—D). 

The significance of the titles Τριτογένεια, Τριτογενής 
by T. Bergk in the Jahrb. f. Philol. u. Piidag. 1860 \xxxi. 305-809 
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claims that the goddess was the genuine descendant of Zeus, 
Kronos, and Ouranos—a claim whose validity we shall later have 
occasion to test. 

Again, the use of such a term as 7ritopdtores to signify a line 
of remote ancestors implies the primitive view that ‘three’ is a 
typical plurality’. And the successive ‘three’ (= many) generations 
naturally enough leads to the simultaneous ‘three’ (= many) gene- 
rators. Accordingly, when names are given to the Tritopatores, they 
are a triad such as Kottos, Briareos, Gyges*, or Amalkeides, 
Protokles, Protokreon*, or Tritopatreus, Eubouleus, Dionysos‘. 
But this last and latest specification offers quite inadequate support 
to 5. Eitrem’s hypothesis that the Tritopatores were originally, like 
the Dioskouroi, two in number, the addition of a third being due to 
a mere misconception of their name®. 

Misconception, however, of a sort there certainly was, and 
indeed still is. For as soon as the prose 7ritopdtores became the | 
poetic 777/opatreis, the way was open for the whole group of T7ito- 
names to overlap and get entangled with an entirely different group 
of Zrito- names, represented by the sea-god Triton, the sea-goddess 
Amphitrite, a river Triton, a spring or lake Tritonis, etc. These 
names presuppose ¢riton or the like as an early word for ‘water.’ 
E. Boisacq®, for example, following in the steps of E. Windisch?, 
H. Osthoff§, A. Fick®, K. Brugmann™, and Η. Pedersen", relates 


logische Schriften Halle a. S. 1886 ii. 653—657, J. Escher Triton und seine Bekimpfung 
durch Herakles Leipzig 1890 pp. 14—19 (‘Tritogeneia und verwandtes’), W. Schulze 
Quaestiones epicae Gueterslohae 1892 p. 177 f£., Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 166—270, 
Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 1143 n. 1, 1212 n. 2, 1219 n. 3, M. Budimir ‘ Atena Trito- 
genija i’ ati€ki Tritopatreiji’ in the Glasnik zem. Museja 1920 xxxii. 295—328 reported 
by L. Radermacher in the Berl. philol. Woch. Marz 4, 1922 pp. 198—203. E. Fehrle in 
Roscher Zex. Myth. v. 1146—1150 sets out impartially the competing interpretations, but 
ends with a non liguet. 

1 Supra ii. 893 n. o. 2 Supra p. 120. 

3 Supra p. 121. * Supra p. 120. 

δ 5. Eitrem Die gittlichen Zwillinge bei den Griechen ( Videnskabsselshabets Skrifter. τι. 
Historisk-filos. Klasse 1902 No. 2) Christiania“1902 pp. 60 n. 3, 118, Gruppe Myth. Lit. 
1908 p. 628. 

* Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 986. 

7 E. Windisch in the Beitrage sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 1877 
iv. 268, id. Kurzgefasste irische Grammatik mit Lesestiichen Leipzig 1879 p. 39 § 155. 
δ. H. Osthoff—K. Brugmann Morphologische Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der 
indogermanischen Sprachen Leipzig 1881 iv. 195. 


* A. Fick Vergleichendes Worteriuch der indogermanischen Sprachen Gottingen 1894 
115. 137. 


0 K. Brugmann Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen 
Strassburg 1906 ii*. 1. 298. 


1H. Pedersen Vergleichende Grammatih der heltischen Sprachen Gottingen 1909 i. 179. 
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Triton the god to the Old Irish ¢riath, genitive trethan, the ‘sea.’ 
This formidable array of philologists may be supposed to have 
fixed with some certainty the derivation of the names in question. 
And their assumption, that a word once existing in common speech 
may have survived only in a handful of proper names, is fully 
justified by analogous examplest. Confusion between the stems 
Trito- and Trito- undoubtedly modified the meaning of the 
appellative 7ritegéneia, which ceased to be thought of as ‘Great- 
granddaughter,’ the pendant of 7ritopdtor, ‘Great-grandfather?,’ and 
was re-interpreted as ‘Born beside the Triton,’ a river variously 
located in Libya®, Crete*, Arkadia‘, Boiotia®, and Thessaly’. This 


1 £.g. bach or bache, a variant of deck, in the place-names Bacup, Comberbach, Sand- 
bach, etc. (J. B. Johnston Zhe Place-Names of England and Wales London 191§ pp. 120, 
211, 431) and the surnames Bache, Batch, Bage, Greatbatch, Huntbach (E. Weekley 
Surnames London 1916 p. 53). Similarly Old High German a4a, Middle High German 
ake, ‘running water’ (cp. Lat. agua), survives as a, aa, ach, ache, etc. in a great variety 
of place-names (W. Sturmfels Etymologisches Lexikon deutscher und fremdlindischer 
Ortsnamen Berlin—Bonn 1925 p- 1). 

2 Supra p. 113. 

3 This is the usual version in lexicographers, scholiasts, mythographers, etc.: ¢.g- 
Phot. /ex. s.v. Τριτογενής = Souid. s.v. Τριτογενήξ᾽ ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ"...ἢ ὅτι παρὰ « τῷ (énserut 
A.B. 6.) » Τρίτωνι τῷ ποταμῷ Λιβύης ἐγεννήθη, ... ἢ ἐπεὶ παρὰ Τρίτωνι ἐγένετο"...ἢ ὅτι 
ἀπελούσατο ἐν τῷ Τρίτωνι τῷ Λιβύης ποταμῷ. Cp. Hesych. s.v. Τριτογενής" ἐπιθετικῶς ἡ 
᾿Αθηνᾶ"...ἣ τῷ παρὰ Τρίτωνι, τῷ ποταμῴ Λιβύης, ἐμφανισθῆναι, εἰ. mag. Ῥ. 767, 40 ff. 
Τριτογένεια, ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ"...ἢ ὅτι παρὰ τῷ Τρίτωνι ποταμῷ γέγονεν, εἰ. Gud. p. 535, 32 f. 
Τριτογένεια, ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ, ἀπὸ τοῦ ποταμοῦ, ὅπου γεννηθεῖσα ἀπελούσατο, Orion Ρ. 151, 10 f. 
Τριτογένεια" ἤτοι ἡ παρὰ τῷ Τρίγωνι (P. H. Larcher corr. Τρίτωνι) ποταμῷ γεννηθεῖσα, -... 

Schol. Aristoph. eg. 1189 ἐνετριτώνισεν".. ἢ ὡς ἀπὸ Τρίτωνος ποταμοῦ Λιβύης, wap’ ᾧ 
ἐτέχθη ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ, Eustath. ἐκ Dionys. fer. 267 ὅτι ἡ Τριτωνίς, εὐρεῖα λίμνη, μέση Λιβύης 
ἕλκεται" περὶ ἣν καὶ τι νησίδιον ἱστοροῦσιν εἶναι. ἀπὸ ταύτης ὁ μῦθος τὴν Τριτογένειαν 
᾿Αθηνᾶν παρωνομάσθαι βούλεται, ὡς γεννηθεῖσαν περὶ αὐτήν, id. in Il. p. 696, 38 f. 
(= Favorin. dex. p. 1775, 30 f.) ὡς δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ Τρίτωνος Λιβυκοῦ ποταμοῦ καλεῖται οὕτω 
(sc. Τριτογένεια), ἀλλαχοῦ δηλοῦται, ὁ. p. 1265, 7 ff. Τριτογένεια δὲ κἀνταῦθα ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ. καὶ 
διὰ τί μὲν οὕτω καλεῖται, ἀλλαχόθι δεδήλωται. ὅτι δὲ καὶ παρὰ τὸν Τρίτωνα ποταμὸν ἡ λέξις 
λέγεται, ὡς ἐκεῖ γεννηθείσης τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς, ῥητέον εἰς τοῦτο νῦν ἐκεῖνο καὶ μόνον, ὡς K.T.X., 
id. in Od. Ῥ. 1473, τι £. Τριτογένεια δὲ...ἢ ἐκ Τρίτωνος Λιβυκοῦ ποταμοῦ, schol. a.D. //. 8. 
39 οἱ δὲ νεώτεροί φασι Thy παρὰ τῷ Τρίτωνι ποταμῷ γεννηθεῖσαν, ὅς ἐστι τῆς Λιβύης. A fine 
effort of scholiastic harmonism will be found in schol. T. (cp- schol. B.L. Vv.) 14. 8. 39 
Μῆτιν τὴν 'Qxeavod ἀμείβουσαν εἰς πολλὰ τὴν μορφὴν Ζεὺς βουλόμενος παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ ἔχειν 
κατέπιεν ἔγκυον οὖσαν ὑπὸ Βρόντου τοῦ Κύκλωπος" τελεσφορηθείσης δὲ τῆς παιδός, ὁ Ζεὺς 
διὰ τῆς κεφαλῆς τεκὼν δίδωσι τῷ Τρίτωνι τῷ ποταμῷ τρέφειν" ὅθεν Τριτογένεια ἐκλήθη ὡς ἐκ 
τριῶν συναυξηθεῖσα, Βρόντου Διὸς Τρίτωνος  ΤῊΪ5 is largely based on Apollod. 1. 3. 6—a 
passage discussed infra ὃ 9 (h) ii (x). 

Apollod. 1. 3. 6 ὡς δὲ ὁ τῆς γενέσεως ἐνέστη χρόνος, πλήξαντος αὐτοῦ (sc. τοῦ Διὸς) τὴν 
κεφαλὴν πελέκει Προμηϑέως ἣ καθάπερ ἄλλοι λέγουσιν ᾿Ηφαίστου, ἐκ κορυφῆς, ἐπὶ ποταμοῦ 
Τρίτωνος, ᾿Αθηνᾶ σὺν ὅπλοις ἀνέθορε, 3. 12. 3 φασὶ γεννηθεῖσαν τὴν ᾿Αϑηνᾶν παρὰ Τρίτωνι 
τρέφεσθαι, ᾧ θυγάτηρ ἦν Παλλάς, κιτ.Ὰλ. (quoted by Tzetz. in Lyk. 44. 355), Mela 1. 36 
super hunc (se. Syrtim minorem) ingens palus amnem Tritona recipit, ipsa Tritonis, unde 
et Minervae cognomen inditum est, ut incolae arbitrantur, ibi genitac; faciuntque Εἰ 
fabulae aliquam fidem, quod quem natalem eius putant ludicris virginum inter se decer- 
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tantium celebrant, Lact. Plac. ἐν Stat. 74ed.2.722 Tritone: fluvius vel palus in Libya, in qua 
Minerva dicitur nata, sicut Lucanus (Lucan. 9. 354) affirmat. unde Graeci eam Minervam 
Tritogeniam vocant, Myth. Vat. 1. 124 haec et Tritonia dicitur quia circa Tritonium 
lacum dicitur apparuisse in virginali aetate, 3. 10. 1 nam quod a Libyca palude hoc 
nomen (sc. Tritonia) meruerit, quia illic a caelo descensum et ad caelum ascensum cele- 
braverit, poéticum esse constat. nam legitur (Lucan. 9. 354): ‘et se dilecta Tritonia (deg. 
Tritonida) dixit ab unda.’ 

Sometimes a rival version is noted: schol. Paris. Ap. Rhod. 1. 109 Tperwwis δὲ ἡ 
᾿Αϑηνᾶ, ὅτι ἐν τῷ Τρίτωνι ἐγεννήθη τῷ Λιβυκῷ. εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ ἄλλοι δύο Τρίτωνες, εἷς μὲν 
Βοιωτικός, ἕτερος δὲ Θεσσαλικός. Cp. schol. Paris. Ap. RKhod. 4. 1311 (= Favorin. /ex. 
p- 1776, 5 ff.) Τρίτων δὲ πόλις (R. F. P. Brunck corr. ποταμὸς) Λιβύης. ἔστι δὲ καὶ 
Βοιωτίας. παρὰ θατέρῳ δὲ τούτων δοκεῖ γεγενῆσθαι ἢ ᾿Αθηνᾶ" διὸ καὶ Τριτογένεια λέγεται, 
interp. Serv. ἐξ Verg. den. 2. 171 a Tritone amne Boeotiae, aut a Tritonide palude 
Africae, iuxta quam nata dicitur. 

4 Diod. 5. 72 μυθολογοῦσι δὲ καὶ (sc. as well as Zeus: see Diod. 5. 70 cited sufra ii. 
190 n. 2) τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν κατὰ τὴν Κρήτην ἐκ Διὸς ἐν ταῖς πηγαῖς τοῦ Τρίτωνος ποταμοῦ 
γεννηθῆναι" διὸ καὶ Tprroyévevay ὀνομασθῆναι. ἔστι δὲ καὶ νῦν ἔτι περὶ τὰς πηγὰς ταύτας 
ἱερὸν ἅγιον τῆς θεοῦ ταύτης, ἐν ᾧ τόπῳ τὴν γένεσιν αὐτῆς ὑπάρξαι μυθολογοῦσι (for Diodoros’ 
Cretan sources see E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Αἰεαί- ἔρις. v. 678). 

Diod. 3. 7o (Ammon hid Dionysos, his son by Amaltheia, in a (Cretan?) cave) πρὸς δὲ 
τὰς ἀπὸ τῆς μητρυιᾶς Ῥέας ἐπιβουλὰς φύλακα τοῦ παιδὸς καταστῆσαι τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν, μικρὸν πρὸ 
τούτων τῶν χρόνων γηγενῆ φανεῖσαν ἐπὶ τοῦ Tpirwros ποταμοῦ, δι᾽ ὃν Τριτωνίδα προσηγορεῦ- 
σθαι (the source here is the ‘Phrygian poem’ of Thymoites (Diod. 3. 67), on which see 
J. Carcopino La Basiligue pythagoricienne de la Porte Majeure Paris 1927 p. 301 ff.). 

These Cretan legends are of little or no authority. They were possibly prompted by 
the fact that coins of Itanos from ¢. 460 to the beginning of s. iv B.c. have for obverse 
type a sea-god, probably one with the ‘Dagon’ of Arados (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Phoenicia pp. xx f., 1 ff. pl. 1, t—10, E. Babelon Les Perses Achéménides Paris 1893 
p- 123 ff. pl. 22, 1—9, #d. Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 511 ff. pl. 116, 4—18), since the eponym 
Itanos is described as a Phoenician (Steph. Byz. s.v. "Irayds: πόλις ἐν Κρήτῃ, ἀπὸ 
Ἰτανοῦ Φοίνικος, ἢ τῶν Κουρήτων ἑνὸς μιγάδοφ), but in aspect indistinguishable from Triton 
(J. N. Svoronos Mumismatique de la Créte ancienne Macon 1890 i. 201 fi. pls. 18, 21—37, 
19, 1—9, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 3. 895 ff. pl. 244, t—16, Head Hist. num? Ρ. 469 f. 
fig. 251, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 51 pls. 12, 6—8, 13, 1—4, Hunter Cat. 
Coins ii. 189, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 499 pl. 241, 3 f., Weber Cat. Coins ii. 532 nos. 
4499—4503 pl. 163, Bement Sale Catalogue 1924 ii. 19 no. 1306 f. pl. 45), while from 
¢. 376 to the middle of s. iv B.C. the sea-god is replaced by the head of Athena, surviving 
only as an adjunct on the reverse side (J. N. Svoronos of, cit. i. 204 ff. pl. 19, 1o—27, 
Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 3. gor ff. pls. 244, 17—20, 245, 1—11, Head of. cit.* 
p- 470, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 52 pl. 13, 5—8, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 189 f. 
pl. 42, 8 f., McClean Cat. Coins ii. 499 f. pl. 241, s—10, Weber Cat. Coins ii. 533 f. 
nos. 4504 f. pl. 163, 4506—4512 pl. 164, Michailovitch Sale Catalogue 1922 Ρ. 42 no. 629 
pl. 24, Bertier de la Garde Sale Catalogue 1923 p. 92 nos. 2276—2280 pl. 64). Ishowa 
representative series, of which fig. 41= J. N. Svoronos op. cet. pl. 18, 23 Paris, fig. 42 

= Babelon Monn. gr. rom. pl. 244, 4 Jameson collection, fig. 43 =a specimen, from un- 
published dies, in my own collection, fig. 44= Photiades Sale Catalogue 1890 i. to 
no. 1293 pl. 7, fig. 45=J. N. Svoronos of. cit. pl. 19, 6 de Luynes Ξε μῆτος. 
fig. 46 = J. N. Svoronos of. cit. pl. 19, 9 Paris, fig. 47 = Babelon Aonn. με oe 
pl. 245, 4 de Luynes collection. i Ἵ 

A somewhat similar deity on an unpublished bronze coin of Karystos j ; 
(fig. 48) Ἦ pita og from whom the athlete Glaukos of Racers ES 
descent (Paus. 6. 10. 1). Odv. head of Zeus; rev. KA Sea- : . 
(holed). A Sea-god to right, grasping fish 

® Paus. 8. 26. 6 ᾿Αλιφηρεῦσι δὲ τὸ μὲν ὄνομα τῇ πόλει γέγονεν ἀπὸ ? 
παιδός, ἱερὰ δὲ ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ τέ ἐστι καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς, ἣν θεῶν σέβονται μρ᾽ σοι: ὌΝ 
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. καὶ Διός re ἱδρύσαντο Aexedrov (Gédoyn ο)- 


τραφῆναι παρὰ σφίσιν αὑτὴν λέγοντες 
τεκόντος, καὶ κρήνην καλοῦσι Τριτωνίδα, τὸν ἐπὶ 


Λοχεάτου) βωμὸν ἅτε ἐνταῦθα τὴν ᾿Αϑηνᾶν 

τῷ ποταμῷ τῷ Τρίτωνι οἰκειούμενοι λόγον. κιτ΄λ. (supra ii. 782). W. Μ. Leake Travels in 
the Morea London 1830 ii. 79 with plan on p. 731 
the north-eastern side of the hill of Aliphera. 


dentified this Tritonis with a spring on 


Fig. 47- Fig. 48. 


δὲ καὶ ποταμὸς ἐνταῦθα (sc. near Alalkomenai) οὐ μέγας χείμαρρος" 
᾿Αθηνᾶν τραφῆναι παρὰ ποταμῷ Τρίτωνι ἔχει λόγος, ὡς 
δὴ τοῦτον τὸν Τρίτωνα ὄντα καὶ οὐχὶ τὸν Λιβύων, ὃς ἐς τὴν πρὸς Λιβύῃ (so Ε. Sylburg for 

ἰδος λίμνης. See also schol. Paris. Ap. 


Λιβύην codd.) θάλασσαν ἐκδίδωσιν ἐκ τῆς Τριτων 

Rhod. 1. 109, 4. 1311 (= Favorin. 4x. p- 1776, § ff.), interp. Serv. ἐπ Verg. Aen. 1. 

171, all cited supra p. 126 n. 0. The Boeotian towns Athenai and Eleusis (Paus. 9. 
the Triton (Strab. 


24. 2, Steph. Byz. s.v. ᾿Αθῆναι) were situated on the banks of 
407), which W. M. Leake Zvavels in Northern Greece Cambridge 1835 ii. 135 f. 


identifies with the stream near the village of Sulinari. K. O. Miiller Orchomenos und die 


5 Paus. 9. 33. 7 ῥεῖ 
ὀνομάζουσι δὲ Τρίτωνα αὐτόν, ὅτι τὴν 
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re-interpretation, a commonplace of classical mythology, is not 
expressly recorded till the Graeco-Roman period, though there are 
stray hints of it as early as the fifth century B.c.. 

Whether the same confusion of 77ito- with Trito- ever brought 
the Tritopatores or Tritopatreis into relation with the water-powers 
seems to me more problematic. M. Budimir, who claims that the 
Tritopatreis had something to do with wells, quotes from the 
Epakria calendar certain ‘priestly dues on account of the well for 
the Tritopatreis*.’ Unfortunately—as may be seen from J. von 
Prott’s edition of the text*—the priestly dues and the well belong 
to one clause, the Tritopatreis to another. The two are juxtaposed, 
but not connected. Apart from this, Budimir has to fall back on 
the somewhat remote analogy of the Vedic god Trita, who sits in 
wells and presses soma‘. 

No doubt, the deities of wind and water do draw together in 
late classical belief. Horace® describes the South-wind as the 


Mightiest power that Hadria knows, 
Wills he the waves to madden or compose. 


Minyer* Breslau 1844 p. 349 ἢ. argued that the ‘Ursitz’ of Athena Τριτογένεια was 
Boiotia, whence the myth spread with the Minyai to Libya. Similarly Farnell Cuits of 
Gk. States i. 266 ff. holds that Athena Τριτογένεια originated in Thessaly or Boiotia, and 
thence passed to Kyrene. 

7 Schol. Paris. Ap. Rhod. 1. τοῦ cited supra p. 126 n. 0. There are traces of the 
name even further north, cp. Steph. Byz. σιν, Τρίτωνος" πολίχνιον Μακεδονίας. 

1 Aisch. Zum, 292 fi. ἀλλ᾽ εἴτε χώρας ἐν τόποις Λιβυστικῆς (so Auratus for Διβυστικοῖς 
codd.) | Τρίτωνος ἀμφὶ χεῦμα γενεθλίου πόρου | τίθησιν ὀρθὸν ἢ κατηρεφῆ πόδα (sc. ᾿Αθηνᾷ),} 
κιτιλ,, Hdt. 4. 180 τούτων δὲ ἔχονται τῶν Μαχλύων Αὐσέες " οὗτοι δὲ καὶ οἱ Μάχλυες πέριξ 
τὴν Τριτωνίδα λίμνην οἰκέουσι, τὸ μέσον δέ σῴι οὐρίζει ὁ Τρίτων. ὁρτῇ δὲ ἐνιαυσίῃ ᾿Αθηναίης 
αἱ παρθένοι αὐτῶν δίχα διαστᾶσαι μάχονται πρὸς ἀλλήλας λίθοισί τε καὶ ξύλοισι, τῷ αὐθιγενέι 
θεῷ λέγουσαι τὰ πάτρια ἀποτελέειν, τὴν ᾿Αθηναίην καλέομεν. τὰς δὲ ἀποθνῃσκούσας τῶν 
παρθένων ἐκ τῶν τρωμάτων ψευδοπαρθένους καλέοῦσι. πρὶν δὲ ἀνεῖναι αὐτὰς μάχεσθαι, τάδε 
ποιεῦσι κοινῇ" παρθένον τὴν καλλιστεύουσαν ἑκάστοτε κοσμήσαντες κυνέῃ τε Κορινθίῃ καὶ 
πανοπλίῃ ᾿Ελληνικῇ καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἅρμα ἀναβιβάσαντες περιάγουσι τὴν λίμνην κύκλῳ. ὁτέοισι δὲ τὸ 
πάλαι ἐκόσμεον τὰς παρθένους πρὶν ἥ σφι EXAnvas παροικισθῆναι, οὐκ ἔχω εἰπεῖν, δοκέω δ᾽ ὧν 
Αἰγυπτίοισι ὅπλοισι κοσμέεσθαι αὐτάς"... τὴν δὲ ᾿Αθηναίην φασὶ Ποσειδέωνος εἶναι θυγατέρα 
καὶ τῆς Τριτωνίδος λίμνης, καί μιν μεμφθεῖσάν τι τῷ πατρὶ δοῦναι ἑωυτὴν τῷ Διί, τὸν δὲ Δία 
ἑωυτοῦ μιν ποιήσασθαι θυγατέρα, Eur. Jon 871 ff. καὶ τὴν ἐπ᾿ ἐμοῖς σκοπέλοισι θεὰν | λίμνης 
τ᾽ ἐνύδρου ἸΤριτωνιάδος | πότνιαν ἀκτάν, Aristoph. Lys. 346 ff. καί σε καλῷ σύμμαχον, 
ὦ | Τριτογένει᾽, ἥν τις éxellvas ὑποπίμπρῃσιν ἀνήρ, | φέρειν ὕδωρ μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν. 

* Μ. Budimir reported by L. Radermacher in the Bert. philol. Woch. Mirz 4) 1922 
p- 202 ‘lepwovva φρέατος Τριτοπατρεῦσι."᾽ 

3 The text is given supra p. 115 n. 4. 

* J. Escher 7riton und seine Bekiimpfung durch Herables Leipzig 1890 pp. 9— 13 
(‘Vorgeschichte des Triton und Ableitung des Namens,’ dealing fully with Vedic 7 γέζα 
Zend Thrita, etc.), E. ΝΥ. Hopkins Zhe Keligions of India Boston etc. 1895 pp. 104 “ 
n. 3, M. Winternitz A concise Dictionary of Eastern Religion Oxford 1910 p. ie 
A. A. Macdonell in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1921 
xii. 604 b. 

δ Hor. od. 1. 3. 15 f. trans. J. Conington, 
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In art, as H. Steinmetz! pointed out, wind-gods approximate to 
the Tritonian type. Lucian? touches in the portrait of Thrasykles 
the philosopher with a few effective phrases: 


‘Here he comes—beard all a-spread, eyebrows arched, arrogance in the air, 
an up-against-Olympos look, the tresses waving over his forehead, a very Boreas 
or Triton in the manner of Zeuxis.’ 


En revanche Triton, blowing a blast with his sonorous conch, easily 
takes on the duties of a wind-god. A mosaic* found in 1833 at Saint 
Rustice, north-west of Toulouse, among the ruins of a Roman bath, 
represents a huge head of Okeanos* surrounded by various marine 
subjects. These include sea-divinities mounted on Tritons, all 
labelled in Greek lettering of the third century a.pD.5 Adjacent 
bays on the right show 74étis carried by Triton, Pandpea by Bérios ; 
on the left, Doté by Nynphogenés, Palémon and Iné by Glatikos. The 
artist's signature is incomplete—...génios Sikiliétes. Here then we 
have a genuine Triton wearing a fish-skin as a ch/amys, but actually 
bearing the name of a wind-god Bér(e)ios. More than that, one 
interesting monument made Triton in a sense the ruler of all the 
winds that blow. The Horologion of Andronikos Kyrrhestes§, built at 


* H. Steinmetz ‘Windgitter’ in the Jahréd. d. hats. deutsch. arch, Inst. 1910 xxv. 35 
ἢ. 13, F. R. Dressler in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 1203. 

ἢ Loukian. Zim. 54 ἀλλὰ τί τοῦτο; οὐ Θρασυκλῆς ὁ φιλόσοφος οὗτός ἐστιν; οὐ μὲν οὖν 
ἄλλος" ἐκπετάσας γοῦν τὸν πώγωνα καὶ τὰς ὀφρῦς ἀνατείνας καὶ βρενθυόμενός τι πρὸς αὑτὸν 
ἔρχεται, τιτανῶδες βλέπων, ἀνασεσοβημένος τὴν ἐπὶ τῷ μετώπῳ κόμην, Αὐτοβορέας τις ἢ 
Τρίτων, οἵους ὁ Ζεῦξις ἔγραψεν. 

51. de Witte in the Bud/. d. Znst. 1834 pp. 157—159, A. L..C. A. Du Μὲρε in the 
Histoire et Mémoires de Pacadémie royale des sciences, inscriptions et belles-lettres de Toulouse 
1834—1836 (Toulouse 1837) iv. 2. 30—51, id. Archéologie pyrénéenne Toulouse 1858 
Atlas i pl. 14, Reinach Xép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 38 no. 1. 

* P. Gauckler in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 2115 n. 10. 

δ Inser. Gr. Sic. It. no. 2519 a FEN|IOC || CIKIJAIM| THC, b TTANOTTHA |, 
BOPIoC, ς OETIC || TPITWN, ἃ AWTW || NYN®O|FENHC, ΓΛΑΎΚΟΥ || 
TTAAEMON || INQ. 

® J. Stuart and N. Revett Zhe Antiquities of Athens London 1762 i. 13—25 with pls. 1 
(view), 2 (plan), 3 (restoration), 4 (vertical section), s—9 (architectural detail), 1of. (sun- 
dials), 12—19 (wind-gods), J. Matz in Baumeister DenAmr. iii. 2112—2115 figs. 2365 (chart), 
2366 (restoration), 2367 (vertical section), 2368 (plan), 2369 (4/epsfdra), Harrison Afyth. 
Mon. Anc. Ath. pp. 200—203 fig. 9, Collignon Hist. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 615 f. fig. 324 
(Boreas), Frazer Pausanias ii. 187 f., E. A. Gardner Ancient Athens London 1902 pp. 24, 
488— 491 (date either s. ii or early in s. i B.C.) with fig., W. Judeich 7opographie von 
Athen Miinchen 1905 pp. 92 n. 11 (date s. i B.C.), 333 f. with fig. 41, 23." 1931 pp. 97; 
374f., Reinach RY. Reliefs i. 57. 

P. Graindor in Ze Musée Belge 1906 x. 353 ff. and in Byzantion 1926 iii. 29 ff. notes 
the discovery in Tenos, about the year 1906, of a tower like that of the Winds at Athens. 
This new tower has an inscription (/nscr. Gr. ins. v. 2 no. 891, cp. A. Rehm in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 2427) which shows that Andronikos, the constructor of both, 
was a native of Kyrrhos in Makedonia (not Kyrrhos in Syria) and that the tower at Athens 
must be dated in the time of Iulius Caesar. 


c. Ill. 9 
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Athens in the first century B.c. and better known to us as the ‘Tower 
of the Winds,’ was an octagonal structure of white marble containing 
a water-clock. The upper part of its exterior was decorated with 
eight reliefs of the wind-gods, arranged in accordance with the 
wind-rose of Eratosthenes',;—Boreas, Kaikias, Apeliotes, Euros, 
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Fig. 49. 
Notos, Lips, Zephyros, Skiron. And the roof was crowned by the 
bronze figure of a Triton, who swung round in the wind and pointed 
with his rod to the appropriate deity? 
1 Ἡ. Steinmetz De ventorum descriptionibus apud Graecos Romanosgue Gottingae 1907 


pp- 42 ff., 80, id. ‘Windgotter’ in the Jahrd. αἰ, hais. deutsch. arch. Inst. Ι010 xxv. 34 f. 
2 Vitr. 1. 6. 4, cp. Varr. rer. rust. 3. 5. 17. 
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Fig. 51. 
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If Triton thus played the part of Aiolos, can we go further and 
maintain that the former, like the latter, was a keeper of souls in 
some island of the Otherworld? It must, I think, be admitted that 
Tritons on occasion were viewed as protectors of the dead. A stéle 
of Pentelic marble in the Peiraieus Museum (fig. 49), assigned by 
A. Briickner’ to the end of the second or the beginning of the first 
century B.C., represents the dead man standing in an architectural 
niche (nazskos?) with his left hand on the head of a Siren at his side. 
Below this group are carved in slight relief two bearded Tritons, 
wreathed with reeds (?), who confront one another, each blowing a 
conch and shouldering a paddle. Why are they there? Briickner 
describes them as ‘das mythologische Ornament,’ which is true but 
not particularly helpful. I take it that Triton with his echoing horn, 
like the cock with his lively din*, was believed to keep maleficent 
spirits at a distance. And this may well account for the persistent 
popularity of Tritons on sarcophagz and other sepulchral monuments 
of Graeco-Roman and Etruscan art®, They are often accompanied 
by a train of Nereids and sea-beasts, with diminutive Erotes here, 
there, and everywhere. I figure a couple of sarcophagi, one made 
for a Roman lady in the third century A.D. (fig. 52)4, the other made 


* A. Briickner in the Ath. Mitth. 1888 xiii. 377—382 pl. 4 (=my fig. 49), F. R. Dressler 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 1174 with fig. 13. 

* See E. Baethgen De vi ac significatione galli in réligionibus εἰ artibus Graecorum 
et Romanorum Gottingae 1887 pp. 20—23 (‘De galli vi averruncanti’), P. Perdrizet in the 
Kevue des études anciennes 1904 pp. 12—17, S. Seligmann Der bése Blick und Verwandtes 
Berlin 1910 i. 125 f., 319, ii. 82, 120, 140, 151, 153, 155, 311, O. Keller Die antike Tierwelt 
Leipzig 1913 ii. 141, F. Orth in Pauly—Wissowa Heal-Enc. viii. 2532 f., Mrs A. Strong 
Apotheosis and After Life London 1915 p. 237, C. T. Seltman in the 4nn. Brit. Sch. Ath. 
1923—I925 xxvi. 100 ἵ. 

* F. R. Dressler 7riton und die Tritonen in der Litteratur und Kunst der Griechen 
und Romer Wurzen 1892/3 ii. 13—23 (§25 ‘Tritonen (auch Tritoniden) in Reliefs an 
Sarkophagen hauptsachlich in Verbindung mit Nereiden, Eroten und Seetieren ἢ, 23—25 
(§ 26 *...in anderen Sepulcralmonumenten’), 26 (§27 ‘Fischschwinzige Daimonen an 
etruskischen Grabdenkmilern’), 7d. in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 1193—1 198, tr98f., rr99f. 

T. L. Shear in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1931 xxxv. 428 ff. figs. 5—10 reports the finding 
of Roman chamber-tombs cut out in the hard clay of a hillside S.E. of Cheliotomylos near 
Corinth. One of these, originally constructed towards the end of s. i A.D. (fig. 5=my 
fig. 50), had a circular well-shaft (o°95™ across, 2°30™ deep) in the floor of its inner 
chamber—perhaps to quench the thirst of the departed (Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p- 831 
n. 1, ἔργα ὃ 9 (d) ii (a))—and was decorated with several paintings. That on the tympanum 
of the niche in the S. wall of the outer chamber (fig. 6=my fig. 51) shows a large hratér 
(orange ground, red lines) flanked by a pair of plunging dolphins, above which are two 
Tritons (orange and red bodies, greenish-blue tails), each blowing a long reed and holding 
a wand. Wavy blue strokes below the dolphins indicate the sea. On the N. wall of the 
outer chamber, at the E. end of the grave is a large trident painted on the transverse wall. 

* Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. pl. 207 fig. τοῦ (= Reinach Kép. Stat. i. 95 no. 3) with Texte 
li, 505, Frohner Sculpt. du Lowore i. 4051. no. 440, F. R. Dressler in Roscher Lex. Myth 
v. 1194f. fig. 25. A sarcophagus-front of Luna marble. Height o°55™. Length 2°15™, 
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about the same time but used for a Christian burial perhaps two 


centuries later (fig. 53)*. 

The significance of this marine 
cortége has been differently conceived 
by different critics. Εν, Buonarroti? in 
1698 held that graceful Oceanic figures 


were believed to escort deserving souls |, q 5 


to the Islands of the Blest. His view, 


accepted by archaeologists of the | 


eighteenth century, was extended by 
E. Q. Visconti*, who remarked that 
s€a-processions of the sort were 
suggestive of a Bacchic (¢hfasos. 
E. Petersen‘ caught at the notion and 


regarded the riot of sea-creatures as ἅμ» 


an attempt to symbolise the joyous 
revels of pious souls on entering the 
Otherworld. He observed that the 


movement of such groups is centri- |, 


petal, not processional, and conse- 
quently abandoned the idea of an 
escort to the Islands of the Blest. He 


failed, however, adequately to explain |: 


why ordinary mortals should thus 
suffer a sea-change. Neither [ποῦ nor 
Enalos* is typical of commonplace 
humanity. W. H. Roscher? suspected 


that the clue lay in the Samothracian #&hS 


mysteries. Sundry myths of the 


*C. L. V{(isconti) ‘Sarcofago con rappre- |, 


sentanza di Nereidi e Tritoni’ in the Bu//. Comm. 
Arch. Comun. di Roma 1873 i. 192—200 pl. 4 
(=my fig. 53). Found near the western side of the 
large square forticus to the right of the Basilica of 


S. Lorenzo at Rome. Heighto’6s™. Length 2*10™. |= 


The acclamation PROMOTE | HABEAS (for 


Promote, aveas) is followed by a Latin cross with spread ends. 


Fig. 52. 


3 F. Buonarroti Osservasioni istoriche sopra alcuni medaglioni antichi all Altesca 


serenissima dt Cosimo 777, gran duca di Toscana Roma 1698 pp- 44, 114: 


3. Visconti M/us. Pie-Clém. iv. 240 ff. pl. 33. 


* E. Petersen in the Ann. α΄. Jnst. 1860 xxxii. 396 ff. 


® Pind. O/. 2. 28 ff., cp. supra i. 674. 


7 W. H. Roscher in the Berl. philol. Wock, Juli 8, 1893 P- 886 f., 
Literarisches Zentralblatt fiir Deutschland 1893 p. 1054. 
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Fig. 53. 
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Tyrsenian Pelasgoi, who founded these mysteries, told how mortals 
were transformed into sea-deities or sea-creatures—witness Ino 
Leukothea, Halia, Kombe, Palaimon, Glaukos Pontios, Enalos, and 
the Tyrsenian pirates metamorphosed into dolphins. Accordingly 
Roscher conjectured that any Samothracian mystic drowned at sea 
was said to have become a deity or a denizen of the deep Hence 
the frequency of these ‘Samothracian’ designs. H. Steuding* replied 
that, if so, we ought to see the deceased himself portrayed as one 
of the marine powers rather than his effigy borne aloft in their 
midst. The matter is still in dispute. Personally, I am impressed 
by F. G. Welcker's* claim that these sarcephagi are descended from 
the famous group by Skopas, of which Pliny® says: 

‘But most highly esteemed of all his works 1s the group in the temple built by 
Gnaeus Domitius in the Circus of Flaminius: it comprises Poseidon himself with 
Thetisand Achilles, Nereids nding on dolphins and sea monsters or on sea horses, 
and Tritons and the train of Phorkos, with sea beasts and a tumult of creatures 
of the deep, the whole by the same hand, a wondrous work, even were it that of 
a life-time." 

If, as is commonly supposed‘, the Scopaic group—almost cer- 
tainly a pedimental group—represented the passing of Achilles to 
the Islands of the Blest, or more precisely to Leuke or Borysthenis 
in the Black Sea®, it is at least legitimate to interpret the scene on 
the sarcophagi as that of a safe and superhuman convoy moving 
forward* to some Otherworld island’, And here it will be 
remembered that the magnificent stucco-relief, which fills the semi- 
dome of the subterranean basilica outside the Porta Maggiore at 
Rome, depicts an analogous scene (pl. xix)". Before us lies a stormy 

ΕΗ. Steuding in the Hock. ἡ Marr. ΓΑΙ, Nov. τὸν 139g p. 1357. 

2 Welcker Ad, Ὥρα, i. aa4—20. 

* Plin, wat. Ais. 96. 26 trans. Miss K. Jex-Blake- 

ΕἼ, Urlichs Stopar Leder snd Werke Greifswald 1863 p. 132 ἢ, raf. GrrivcAgicke Shatner 
im republikanishen Kom Woreborg 1880 p. 07 Η., Overbeck Gr. Plastik ii. 19 εν 429, 
J. Sieveking ‘Der sogennnnte Altar des Cn. Domitiws Ahenobarbus’ in the fakrest. αἵ. 
est. arch, Jnst. 1gto xiii. g¢—rer, G. Lippold in Pauly—Wissowa Aval-Znc, itt A. 518 

3 Ficischer in Roscher Lex. Afpth. 1. κ5--88., J. Escher-Biirkhi in Pauly—Wimowa 
ἤδη. πε. i. ayof,, ΝΥ. Tomaschek ἐν iii. 739, Farnell Ge. Aero Cults p. 286, Preller— 
Robert Gr. ira. ti. rrg4 fe | ware 

* ‘This escapes E. Petersen’s objection that the movement of the group ts centripetal, 
not process (rgb pr. 1.33]. | | 

7 Mrs A. Strong Apotheorts and After Life London 191s p. 21g ‘The dolphins and 
mayne monsiery another frecpoent decoration, form αὶ mystic escort of the dead] to the 
Islands of the BHlest, and at the same lime carry with them an allusion to the purifying 
power of water and to the part assigned to the watery element in Mithraic and solar cults. 
1 am not satisfied that we need to axyume any such further implications. “ae 

® Good photographs of the rellef were published by E. Strong and N. Julliffe in the 
fourn. Hell. Sted. 1914 xiliv. 103 ff. pl. 4 and by J. Carcopino La harelegese ppthogorscsenine 
de fa Porte Majenre Paris 1927 p- 371i pl. a4. Better still is the definitive publication 
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sea with threatening breakers. A rock-bound coast looms up on 
either hand. From the headland on the right, where a tree is 
growing, a veiled woman with a lyre steps down towards the water, 
attended by Eros. In front of her a Triton, or perhaps rather a 
personification of the Wind, holds a mantle to serve as her ferry- 
boat across the flood. On the cliff to the left sits a man, who leans 
his head on his hand in an attitude of deep dejection. In front of 
him a second and unmistakable Triton turns away, blowing a blast 
on his horn. Finally, in the distance is seen a rocky island, on which 
stands Apollon holding out his hand as if to welcome the woman. 
F, Fornari*, one of the two scholars first privileged to publish this 
wonderful composition, saw at once that the subject must be the 
last voyage of the soul over the waters of death to the Islands of 
the Blest. Much has been written on the relief since then®, and, 
though various points of content* and style‘ remain uncertain, it 


by G. Bendinelli in the M/on, d. Linc. 1926 xxxi pls. 11 (=my pl. xix), 12 (centre), 13 (right 
side), 14 (drawing). To photograph well an apsidal relief in such a position is something 
of a technical triumph. 

1 F. Fornari in the Mot. Scavi 1918 p. 49, being part of the initial publication (E. Gatti 
and F. Fornari ‘ Brevi notizie relative alla scoperta di un monumento sotterraneo presso 
Porta Maggiore’ in the Not. Scavi 1918 pp. 30—39 and 39—52). 

* The bibliography given by J. Carcopino Za basilique pythagoricienne de la Porte 
Majeure Paris 1927 pp. 388—391 mentions thirty-nine articles, paragraphs, and letters 
dealing directly with the basilica. And the end is not yet. The most important accounts 
are the following: F. Cumont ‘La basilique souterraine de la Porta Maggiore’ in the 
Rev. Arch. 1918 ii. 52—73, R. Lanciani ‘II santuario sotterraneo recentemente scoperto 
ad Spem Veterem’ in the Bull. Comm. Arch. Comun. di Roma 1920 pp. 69—84, R. Leopold 
*La basilique souterraine de la Porta Maggiore’ in the Mélanges d Archéologie et αἱ Histoire 
1021 xxxix. 165—192, G. Bendinelli “ΠῚ mausoleo sotterraneo altrimenti detto Basilica di 
Porta Maggiore’ in the Bull. Comm. Arch. Comun. di Roma 1922 pp. 85—126, 
H. Lietzmann ‘Orphisch-neupythagoraische Katakombenkunst in Rom’ in the Jahré. d. 
hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1922 xxxvii. Arch. Anz. pp. 348—351, zd. ‘Der unterirdische 
Kultraum von Porta Maggiore in Rom’ in the Ars/iothe® Warburg: Vortrége 1922—1923 
ii. 66—7o, J. Hubaux ‘Le plongeon rituel’ in the A/usée Belge 1923 p. 5 ff., E. Strong and 
N. Jolliffe ‘The Stuccoes of the Underground Basilica near the Porta Maggiore’ in the 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 1924 xliv. 63—111. To these must be added the clear-headed and well- 
documented monograph of J. Carcopino of. εἰ. pp. I—4I4 with 24 plates and 6 plans, and 
finally the sumptuous publication of G. Bendinelli ‘I] monumento sotterraneo di Porta 
Maggiore in Roma’ in the “ον. d. Linc. 1926 xxxi. 601—860 with 54 figs. and 43 pls. 

35. It is ἃ priori probable that the conch of the apse represented a myth rather than a 
belief. There was therefore something to be said for the suggestion of C. Densmore Curtis 
“Sappho and the “*Leucadian Leap”? in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1920 xxiv. 146—1<0 that 
the stucco portrays ‘a well-known story, namely the famous ‘* Leucadian Leap” of Sappho 
in her attempt to be freed from her hopeless love for Phaon’ (Ov. her. 15. 157—184) 
F. Cumont ‘La basilica sotterranea presso Porta Maggiore a Roma’ in the Rasen 
ad’ Arte 1921 pp. 37—44 held that this explanation of the scene was possibly compatible 
with his own Pythagorean hypothesis. J. Carcopino ‘Encore la Basilique de la “" Porta 
Maggiore””’ in the Rev. Arch. 1923 ii. I—23 turned 


ΕΝ possibility into somethin very like 
certainty by pointing out that the Pythagoreans were much concerned with the mt of 
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Sappho and Phaon (Plin. mat. Ais. 22. τὸ ob hoc {πὰ male root of white eryngo) ct Phaonem 
Leshium dilectum a Sappho, malta circa hoc non Magurom solum vanitate, sed etiam 
Pythaporicorum). Εἰ. Strongrand N, jollitte ‘The Stuceces of the Underground Basilica near 
the Porta Maggiore’ in the fiwern. fell. Stef. 1924 xliv.65—r11 justly observe (p. 103 f.): 
‘It is true that Pliny says nothing about the death or leap of Sappho, nothing therefore 
bearing on the subject of the apie slucen, yet We May now ressonably assume that the 
whole Sappho legend entered into Pythagorean lore, and that M. Careopino by this 
timely discovery has disposed of any doubt as to the Pythagorean character of the basilica, 
Of a [Ὁ Sappho's leap L nerdy the mubject of the ape stucco. They thee | es prt further 
and, taking ἃ hint from H. Stuart Jones (74. p. tog π΄. 124 a), interpret the relief as a 
scene of apotheosis by water (cp.G. Glots L'erdalie aims fa Grive pramsiroe Paris 1904 
pp. 34—s0 (*Le saut de Leweade'))}—'‘the root iden of baptiam.” See further P. Boyance 
*Leuecas’ in the Mer. Arch. 1979 1. 211—21g—an interesting discussion of Ming's caminéa 
erynge=Topyiennr, pide, luepris, etc. (Dioskor. 3-21 (24) p. aba f Sprengel), delfaor 
(Mart. Cap. 141, where cod. A has λευκῶν with gloss dere a/deia Μὲ φνίδίασε delim), 


Whatever be thought of this catena of interpretations, it can hardly be denied that 
()wted's description of Sappho and the Leap ‘ces fit the desien of the relief with remarkable 
aptitude. The single tree overlooking the water (Ov. Aer. τ. 1697. quem supra ramos 
eapaindit aquatica Jotes, | wna nemus), Apollon on his rock (162 Phocbus ab excelao, 
¢/Haurituin μα δι aclapicit ΒΘ ΒΟ], the woman stepping down from the cliff (172 nec saxo 
desiluisse time), the personification ol wind with a mantle for a boat (177 f aura, 
subito: | et mea non magnum corpora pondus habent), the attendant Eros (179 tu quoque, 
mollis Amor, pennas suppone cadenti), the lyre carried by the woman (151 inte chelyn 
Phoebo, communia manem, ponam), -abmcest ἐν ery paint im the pecture can be paralleled 
from the poem. | 

* The urt-type of Sappho stepping off the rock for love of Phonon was, [ think, derived 
from the earlier art-type of Aphrodite stepping on to the ferry-boat of Phaon, as shown 
by ἃ red-figured éra/ér found in 1909 ‘nella proprieta Tambarim fuori Porta Castighone 
and now at Hologna (Pellegrini Cav, cor. gr digit, Aolaga pp. 133—135 ΠΟ. ca 
fig. 77 (=my fig. 54}. 

Apollon, according to C. Densmore Curtis im the A. fourn. rea, 12a xxiv. Pe, 
appears to be the Apollon Acoeirgr of a coin of Nikopols struck by Trajan (repro t- 
345 nm. 8). . 

The dejected man on the rocks to the left has been compared by Ε΄. Comont io the 
Nasreena af? Arte "ἢ: p. ag with analogous figures on Attic sepulchral ΕΥ̓ ΩΣ, | 

But much haa yet to be done by way of investigating the antecedents of these and other 
Locividioa! προ. 
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Fig. a6. 
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is now generally admitted that the whole design illustrates the 
entrance of the soul into the Otherworld as conceived by some 
Pythagorean sect in the middle of the first century A.D. But we are 
concemed with the Tritons only, who here as on the sarrophagi are 
present to control the winds and waves, thereby averting the perils 
of the last dread voyage. If on the sercephagws in the Galleria 
Corsini at Rome (fig. 55)! they are exceptionally equipped with the 
thunderbolt of Zeus", the helmet sword and shield of Ares, the 
arrows and torch of Eros, etc., that is tantamount to saying that 
Tritons and the like in this connexion are not merely graceful 
gambollers but the equivalent of a whole heavenly host. 

To sum up, it would seem that the Tritons came to be regarded 
as, like the Tritopatores, at once controllers of the wind and guard- 
ians of the soul. But this was a matter of similarity, not of identity. 
If Tritogéneia meant first ‘Great-granddaughter’ and then ‘Born 


Fig. 56. 


beside the Triton®! that was a case of sheer verbal confusion. Nor 
have we the right to infer from it a real relationship between the [rito- 
patores and the Tritons. And, in the absence of any inward identity, 
I find no sufficient reason for thinking that the Tritopatores were 
ever outwardly figured as Tritons with fishy tails; still less, for 
Supposing that they already had the Tritonian type in the sixth 
century B,C. Accordingly, I definitely reject the view of Furt- 

' ©. Jahn Sarcofago della Galleria Corsini a Roma’ in the dma. a. Just. 1559 XXXL 
27—32, ἤρα. αἱ, Just. vi pl. 26 (=my fig. 55), C. Cavedoni in the Anil, αἵ, frst. ι8δο 
Ῥ- 206, E. Petersen in the Arn. od. Jmst. 1860 xxxii. yor f., 4129-0, L. Stephani 15 the 
Compte-rendu St. Pit, 1860 Ὁ. τι 0. 3, Mate—Duln Aut. Hilda. in Rom li, 368 f. πο. 
Διός, Reinach Avs. Neliefr iti. 223 105. 1—}. ? 

* E. Vinet in the Ren. dred. 1853 p. 100 ἢ, with fig. (=my fg. 50) published αὶ gem- 
impression, obtained from T. Cades, which shows a Triton equipped with thunderbullt 
and trident. Viner thought him Aigaion. 

3 mgr fe Ute. | 
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wingler’, who gave the name of Tritopatores to the three-bodied 
snake-tailed giant of the earliest Hekatompedon at Athens, That 
view, though it has commended itself to M. Budimir®, B. Schweitzer’, 
and others, seems to me far less probable than the older identifica- 
tion of the giant with the ‘three-bodied Typhon' of Euripides* 

(d) Zeus Odrios, ikmenos, Eudnemos, Béreios. 

The primitive fancy that winds are the souls of ancestors dead 
and buried was followed, and largely superseded, by the more 
intelligent notion that winds are atmospheric forces controlled by 
a sky-godl. 

This transition from a lower to a higher view was, it would seem, 
facilitated by long-standing local beliefs. The Acolians held that 
the winds were kept by an eponymous forefather Aiolos®, who dwelt 
in Aiolie a floating island" perhaps originally located in the Black 
Sea’, like Leuke or Borysthenis the final abode of Achilles*. Further, 


' A. Furtwingler in the Sitaeusber. οἱ, dons, Anyr. dhed. fl. Firs. Phil.-hist. Classe 
gos ἢ. 433 f | 

2 M. Budimir ‘Arena Tritogenija i aticki Tntopatreiji® in the Celera ees, Musefa tg20 
zexii. 195—325 (reported by L. Radermacher in the Hert, paciol, πὰ. Mirz 4, ΤΩΣ 
ῬΡ' τ8:---πθ 1]. 

* B. Schweiteer Heradics Tibingen 1922 p. 72 ff. (summarised by Εἰς Fehrle in Roscher 
fer. dfyth. ν. 1209 f.), πεῤνὰ Τὸν 122 ἢν 5. 

ἡ Eur. ΜΠ 117] f. τρισωμάτουτ | Τυφῶναν, where P, Elmaley would not have con. 
jectored Γηρεύνας, had he lived to see the triple monster of the Hekatom pedon (srw il. 
Bog nm. 6) of that of the black-figured dffix at Florence (T. Wiegand Sie arrhatseche 
Fores Architektur der Akropolis su Athen Cassel and Leiprig tog p. 764. fig. 84 a and b), 

δ Supra p. τοῦ ἢ. “ Jafra Append. P (1). 

? This is nowhere stated. But the early connexion of Acolians with Asia Minor 
(V. G, Childe Tae dryanr: A Stolp of indo-Enrojian Origin: London 1926 ps 47 Le 
cpr p. 11} πὶ 4) anal that of Achilles with Lenke (first in the Aithioggs of Arktinos ap, 
Prokl chrefomath. gramm. ain Eye. Gr. frag. 1. a4 Kinkel—a source peferred hy 
W. Christ Gesctichte der grieckischen Literatur’ Miinchen 1962 i. 63 and oF tos. will mic.) 
combine to give the surmise some measure of probability, Later, of course, Aiolie was 
located in the wet, being identified with one of the Liparenses [nau ae. But K. Tiimpel 
in Pauly—W issowa Kials Ene. i, io33 ff. makes it clear that this transference fram Acgean 
to Sicilian waters was the work of Chalcidlan colonists. 

W. W. Merry in his note on Ou. 19. 3 writes: *May not the whole story of the floating 
island with its precipitous sides be a poetical reproduction of the story of some Phoenician 
sailors, who had voyaged far enough to the north to fall in with an iceberg? ‘The sheer 
face of ice and the glittering ΒΕ ΠῚ ΠῚ Seem to be perfectly deseribed by the words τάχ κῶν 
τεῖχον anal λισσὴ ἀναδέδρομε πέτρη." When it comes to the interpretation of an ancient 
myth, rationalism is usually wrong (rapra i. 418). Nevertheless Merry's suggestion should 
not be seoated; for a perusal of Appencl. P will suffice to show that the floating islands 
of the Greeks and Romans have almost invariably some foundation in fact. Moreover, 
icebergs in the Black Sea are not beyond the pale of possibility, W. By Carpenter in Jie 
Emoeiopndiia Britannica” Edinburgh 1875 til. 797 says: “It is reported...that in 401 A.D). 
the surface of the Euxine was almost entirely frozen aver, and that when the ice broke up 
enormous masses Were seen floating in the Sea of Marmora for thirty days (Carew. αι. 
807 B (i. (68 Dindorf}). In 762 a.0., again, the sea is suid to have been frosen from the 
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there is good reason to think that Aeolian kings (Salmoneus, Keyx, 
Ixion, etc.) were at one time regarded as human embodiments of 
Zeust, Indeed, modern mythology is inclined to conjecture that 
Aiolos himself began life as an appellative of the same god* It 
would not, therefore, be surprising to find that in saga expanded 
from Aeolian lays a favouring wind was deemed the special gift of 
Zeus, or that the cult of Zeus as sender of such a wind persistently 
clung to the Aeolian coast-line. 

In point of fact both expectations are justified. It is often and, 
in my opinion, rightly supposed that the Homeric poems were 
essentially the dactylic lays of Aeolian Thessaly put together in 
hexameter form by a poet or poets who somewhere on the fringe of 
Asiatic Aiolis, not improbably at Chios, used an Ionic dialect with 
an inevitable admixture of Aeolisms*. Hence Homer, true to Aeolic 


terminal cliffs of the Caucasus to the mouths of the Dniester, Dnieper, and Danube; and 
contemporary writers assert that the quantity of snow which fell on the ice rose to the 
height of from 30 to 40 feet, completely hiding the contour of the shores, and that on the 
breaking up of the ice in the month of February, the masses of it carried by the current 
into the Sea of Marmora reunited in one immense sheet across the Hellespont between 
Sestos and Abydos [Theophan. chrom. i, 670 Classen, Zonar. 15. 7, Glykas ann. 4 p- 527 
Bekker]. No similar occurrence has been subsequently recorded.’ According to Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia London and Edinburgh 1923 ii. 206 s.v. ‘Black Sea,’ ‘All the coasts are 
high, with good harbours, except between the mouths of the Danube and the Crimea; 
there the land is low, and the danger of navigation greatly increased in winter by the 
presence of floating ice.... The shores from Odessa to the Crimea are ice-bound during 
January and February; and although the harbour of Odessa is never frozen up, yet the 
drift-ice frequently renders the entrance to it dangerous.’ See further Hdt. 4. 28 (cited 
Gell. 17. 8. τό, Macrob. Sat. 7. 12. 31), Verg. georg- 3. 349 ff., Strab. 73 and 307, Ov. 
trist. 3. 10. 31 f., ex Pont. 3. 1. 15 f., 4. 9. 85 f., Sen. Hf 539 f., Mela 1. 19. 115, 
Macrob, Sa¢. 7. 12. 32 f. 

δ Supra p. 135. 1 Supra ii. 1088, 1122 f. 2 Supra p. 107 n. 3. 

3. Literature on the subject is cited and in part criticised by W. Christ Geschichte der 
&rtechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 68 f., K. Witte in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. 
viii. 2220 f., Litbker Reallex.® p. 473, P. Cauer Grundfragen der Homerkritik® Leipzig 
1921 1. 136—179. The topic is dealt with here and there by D. Miilder ‘ Bericht iiber die 
Literatur zu Homer (Héhere Kritik) fiir die Jahre 1912—1919’ in the SJahreshericht tiber 
die Fortschritte der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 1920 clxxxii. 1—164 and * Bericht 
liber die Literatur zu Homer (Hohere Kritik) aus den Jahren 1920—1924’ 16. 1926 ccvil. 
I—90, 171—255. I follow the lead of my friend Dr P. Giles in the Cambridge Universtty 
Reporter for March 9, 1915 p. 696, as does that trenchant critic T. W. Allen Homer: the 
Origins and the Transmission Oxford 1924 p. 103 (who, however, will not admit any 
* Aeolic lays’). But see now M. P. Nilsson Homer and Mycenae London 1933 p- 167 ff., 
who argues afresh that the Homeric language is a ‘ Aunstsprache’ and concludes a most 
temperate discussion thus: ‘We may surmise that the first Ionic minstrels took over 
Aeolic epics—but not the songs which we read to-day—perhaps rather mechanically 
substituting their own dialect and admitting chiefly such Aecolic stock expressions, words, 
and forms, for which metrically equivalent Ionic forms were wanting. As the songs were 
constantly rehandled and even new songs composed, the close fusion of Aeolic words and 
forms with an Ionic basis was the ultimate result. It is impossible to guess how long ἃ 
time such a process may have taken. We can only be certain that it must have been long, 


al 
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tradition, recognises Zeus as natural lord and master of the winds. 


The Odyssey speaks of ships ‘delighting in the fair breeze of Zeus'! 
or ‘driven by the fair breeze of Zeus®' and tells how ‘Zeus sent a 
fair breeze’ to certain Phoenician mariners*. Similar expressions 
occur in later poetry *, sometimes with special reference to a westerly 
gale® or to the etesian winds*. 

Again, Zeus as sender of the fair breeze (e¢res) bore the cult-title 
Osirios at least as early as 475 B.c. For, writing about that date, 
Aischylos makes the suppliant Danaides appeal to Zeus Ovirios", 
They had travelled far and would fain reach the haven of their 
desires. Who should waft them on their way, if not the great Argive® 
god from whom through Epaphos they traced their descent ®? 

Zeus Quries had a sanctuary on the Asiatic side of the ‘Thracian 
Bosporos™, This was known to the Greeks as γον, the ‘Sanctuary’ 
par excellence™. The tabula Pentingeriana at Vienna, a rouwd-map 
of the Roman world drawn and painted at the beginning of the 


because the evolving of such an artificin! language is a slow process, We have further to 
ailntit that this formation of a traditional epic language took place twice, first in Acolic 
dinlect and for a second time in the Tonic dialect, the creation of the fundamentally Tonic 
language of Homer with an Acolic admixture.’ Ete. 

1 Oa κα, 176 ἀγαλλόμεναι Aude οὔρῳ. 

2 δα, τα, 10] ἐπειγομένη Aids οὔρῳ, Strab. 3: quotes the passage as reading ἡἀγαλλο- 
μένη Διὸν οὔρῳ, in which form the line recur in 4. Ap. 477. 

2 (δῖ, τα. 474 ἐπὶ Zeit υὖρον fader, 

* Ap. Rhod. 4. 1293 f ἤλυδιε δ' οὔρον | ἀκραὴν ἠῶδεν ὑπὲς Aidt, Taete. antehom. gy ἐν 
Swdorge ἐπα γαλλάμενος Aids ἤλυθεν offpoct. 

"ἘΠ. AP. 433 £ GM ἄνεμον ζέφυροι μέγαι αἴϑριοι, ἐκ Abt alewt, | λάβρον ἐπαιγίξων ἐξ 
αἰθέρα, «7. A. 

» Ap. Rhod. 1. 498 f. jm a” ἐτήσιαι (x0 G. W. Mooney with one of the Paris cod. 
ἐγήσιοι volg.) αὖραι ἐπέχραιν, αἵ τ΄ ἀνὰ πᾶσαν | γαῖαν ὁμῶς τοιῇδε Διὸν πνείουσιν dparyy 
(A. Th Matthiae’s cj. dewy9 can claim the support of four Vatican cadd.), 2. 224 ff. τοῖο 
δ᾽ ἕκητι | γαῖαν ἐπιψύχυωσι» ἐγήσιαι (so G. W. Mooney for ἐγήσιοι vulg.) ἐκ Aidt αὔρα] 
ἤματα ridvapdeerra. | 

"ΑΗ, παραὶ. 521 Η. αὐτὸς ὁ πατὴρ φυτουργὸς αὐτόχειρ ἄναξ, | γένουν ταλαιδώρων 
μέγατ | τέκτων, τὸ πᾶν μῆχαρ, οὔριου Zev, 

5" The word eqyep in Alsch. fox. civ, hints al the Argive cult of Sens Moyaredt {μῤνα 
it. C144 0. ἢ): 

* So the contest definitely assets. For detailed proof sec the stemmata in Gerhard 
tre. Myth. ii. 234. 

Arian. peripl. Pout. Rux. 37 (Geogr. Gr. min. |. gor Muller) ἐκ δὲ Ἐνανέων ἐνὶ 
ro Lepde τοῦ Side τοῦ Odplow, ἵνα περ τὸ στόμει rai Πόντου, στάδιοι reevand ᾿ 

M Marcian. Heracleens. Prt perrpl. Memips. 7 f, (Gragr. Grr. enim, j, afi ff Muller) 
cara τὸν Oponor Biéesropor καὶ τὸ ordered Εῤῥρέρου Πόντον ἐν τοῖν δεξιοῖι ris ΚΑ ται 
μέρεσιν, ἅπερ deri τοῦ Βιϑυνῶν Weare, κεῖται χωρίον “Ἱερὸν καλούμεναν, ἐν ig σε inv Auds 
Oiplov rpocreyopiuernt, revre δὲ τὸ χωρίον ἀφετήριόν ἐστι τῶν ofp τὸν Πιυτον "λων 
3 eg ae ἣν wre ποταμὸν εἰσὶ στάδιοι 4'=anon. poripl. Pont. Επα. 1 ape ἃ 
(Gugr. Gr. min. i. gor f, Miller). See farther F. 


dae , Oberhummer in Paulyw—Wisenu: 
Aral. £me, iii. Ἵδτῖ, with large-scale map ἰδ. vant. oly —W issnwn, 
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thirteenth century, but based on an archetype of 130—150 A.D, 
duly records the place as touts wrivs (hg. 57)*. The cosmographer 
of Ravenna, whose seventh-century work, perhaps composed in 
Greek, is extant in a ninth-century Latin version, terms it both 
Jeron’ and Urion®, while the Italian geographer Guido in 1119 A.D. 
borrows from him the name /eren* or Afreron’®, P, Gilles (Gyllius) 
im his learned commentary on Dionysios of Byzantion, whose 
Voyage up the Bospores* he had discovered « 1549, gives for the 
first time a detailed description and history of the spot”. EF. D. Clarke 
in 1816 notes that a town in the vicinity bears the name //ore or 
jeron™. And the Genoese castle at Anatoli Kavaghi ts still called 


—— ἡ 
See 


Fig. 57: 


1 M. Schans νά ΑΝ der riertwhen Latterafur® Mitnchen 1899 i. 1. 755 

3 K. Miller Die Weitbarte ὧδ Castortus genannt Dee Poutingerscte ἢ ἀξ: Eialeitender 
7εχὶ Kavensburg 1887 p. 96, rf. Weltharte der Catfortus ΚΌΜΗΝ Die Pewtinger'sche Tafel 
Ravenshbarg 1888 sepmentum ix. 2 (0 fall-sized reproduction in the original colours, {roa 
which my fig. 57 istaken). Note the proximity, in segmentum ix. 3, of the fms. Acheitts 
sie Jemre dicta. 

° Ἡ, Funaioli in Pauly—Wissowa Read Zine, ἵν, 305—310, ΜΙ, Schanr GescAsAte der 
rinvtchen Literatur Miinchen 1970 iv. 1, 126. The Ther. Lemg. Lar. Index p. By says! 
"auec. ἔστε IX ex exemple precco saec. VII versa.’ 

4 Ravenn. anon. coteerr. 1. 17 p- 38, 1 Pinder—Parthey. 

* Jal, gh, Be ἢ fis ah4, ι Finder—Parthey. 

ὁ Guido progr. too p. £29, 1: Pinder—Parthey. 

F fd. ak. ay [he apt, 1g Pinder—Parthey: - 

" A work formerly believed to have been written before τοῦ 4.u, (E- Oberhummer 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene. til. 745), but more probably of biter date (H. Herger 
ἐδ, 71}. 

* Gyllius ἐκ Τήσηγα. Byz. frag. 47 (Geogr. Gr. min. ii. ΕἸ Muller) and frags. 55, 59 
(Grengr. irr. DRI rY, il, ya—si ΜΠ} τ). The hme fragments are printed in the ecilrons of 
Thonysios the Byzantine by C. Wescher (Parisiia (874 p+ 37+ 5 ff. (ixxy) and P. 24, rf ἢ. 
(xeli, xciii)) and by R. Gtingerich (Berolini 1977 p. 27-16 (75) and p. 29, 39 Mf (92, 9a)! 
without the remarks of Gyllins. 

ὦ ἘΠ ΤΆ, Clarke Jrave/s in carious commirics of Europe Ase and Afria* London 1516 
I. 430 Ts 4s 
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by the Turks /ores Kalessi’. Here on a bold promontory, com- 
manding both the sequestered bay of Beuyukdere and the broad 


Fig. <8. 


waters of the Black Sea, J, Millingen brought to light substantial 


remains of Greek architecture, which he attributed to the temple 


' E. Oberhummer in Pauly —Wissowa ἄμ. ας, Ul, 81, 
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(fig. 58)". These comprise a fine gateway of Parian marble flanked 
by two columns some 18 ft high; they rest on a great marble 
threshold and are spanned by a lintel 12 ft 6 ins long and 6 ft 
broad. Above this rises an archway in the castle-wall, topped by 
a Byzantine cross; and finally a marble slab on the right-hand 
tower is inscribed with the ancient formula ‘The light of Christ 
shineth over all?’ It is possible that a large Ionic capital found by 
E. Ὁ. Clarke on the neighbouring headland of Argyronion came, as 
he supposed, from the same site. Philostratos of Lemnos in the 
first half of the third century A.D. describes a picture of the Bosporos, 
and bids us notice various details of its coast-scenery ‘until we reach 
Hieron. And’—he continues—‘I think you can see the temple 
there and sté/ai set round it and the beacon at the mouth of the straits, 
hung aloft as a signal to ships sailing from the Pontos*.’ One at least 
of the said s#é/az® has come down to us—a marble base found by 
J. Spon and G. Wheler on their Levantine tour (1675—1676) in a 
house near the church of Kadi-Kioi (Kalchedon), and now preserved 


* J. Millingen in Zhe /i/ustrated London News for Dec. 12, 1863 p. 592 ἢ, with woodcut 
(=my fig. 58). See further Sir J. E. Sandys’ n. on Dem. Zef¢. 36. 

* R. A. 5. Macalister Zhe Excavation of Geser 1902—1905 and 1907—1909 London 
1912 p. 357 pl. 104, 3 (tomb 147), p. 366 f. pl. 110, 10 (tomb 160), p. 376f. pl. 118, τό 
(tomb 196) and C. M. Kaufmann Handbuch der christlichen Archéologie* Paderborn 1913 
p- 606 publish lamps from Gezer, Jerusalem, etc. with the liturgical phrase φῶς Χριστοῦ 
φένι (-- φαίνει) πᾶσιν ἡμῖν variously distorted, abbreviated, and amplified. Cp. F. Miltner 
in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1929 xxiv Beiblatt p. 175 f. no. 77 fig. 74 (φῶς Χριστοῦ 
Φαίνει πᾶσιν ἐν οἴκῳ). This legend is accompanied by a stylised form of the seven-branched 
candlestick. I add two similar lamps in my possession, one (fig. 59, 2, ὁ, ε) said to have 
come from Samaria, the other (fig. 60) from Aim εἱ Su/tan on the site of Jericho. Such 
lamps suggest that the inscription recorded by Millingen had reference to a cresset or 
beacon—perhaps the πυρσός mentioned by Philostr. mai. imagg. 1. 12. § (infra n. 4) and 
handsomely illustrated in the sadu/a Peutingeriana (supra p. 143 fig. 57). 

3 E. Ὁ. Clarke of. cit.4 ii. 440 f.: ‘We there found the capital of a very antient column, 
of the Jonic order, not less than two feet and an half in diameter. It had been hollowed; 
and it now serves as a vase, near to the residence of the Dervish, who relates the idle 
superstitions of the country concerning the mountain, and the giant supposed to be there 
buried’ [sc. Amykos, as Clarke notes, citing Val. Flacc. 4. 200 gigans. See further 
H. W. Stoll in Roscher Lex, Myth. i. 327, K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
i. 2000, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 320 n. 5, 570 ἢ. 2, Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. ii. 
842 ff.]. Clarke 7.4 p- 441 n. 6: ‘During a subsequent visit to the same place, the author 
was accompanied by Mons. Freaswx, artist in the service of Mr. Spencer Smith, late 
Minister at the Porte. Mons. Preaux made a drawing of this /onic capital; which is now 
in Mr. Smith’s possession.’ 

* Philostr. mai. gmagy. 1. 12. 5---ἔστ᾽ ἂν ἐφ᾽ ‘lepdv ἀφικώμεθα. καὶ τὸν ἐκεῖ νεὼν οἶμαι 
ὁρᾷς καὶ στήλας, at περιίδρυνται (so C. L. Kayser for περίδρυνται Lugd. alt. παρίδρυνται cet.) 
αὐτῷ, καὶ τὸν ἐπὶ τῷ στόματι πυρσόν, ὃς ἤρτηται (J. J. Reiske and H. A. Hamaker cjj. 
ἦρται) ἐς φρυκτωρίαν τῶν νεῶν, at πλέουσιν ἐκ τοῦ Πόντου. 

ἢ For another see Michaelis in the Arch. Zeit. 1864 xxii. 198—202 pl. 192. This slab 
is now at Berlin (Ant. Skulpt. Berlin p. 383 f. no. 945 fig., R. Kekulé von Stradonitz 
Die griechische Skulptur® Berlin 1907 p. 173 fig-)- 
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Fig. 59, ὁ. 


Πςιςε εν θοι[ ἢ 


Fig. 50, ¢. 


MMCKCAOENTTIACAD 


Fig. 60, 
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in the British Museum (fig. 61)+. It once supported a votive statue 
of Zeus Ozrios, and still sings his praises in passable elegiacs: 


The mariner who sets his sail 

For the Blue Eddies, where the gale 
Rolls a big breaker on the sand, 

Or backward bound for fatherland 
Would cross the Aegean—let him call 
From poop to Pilot of us all, 

Zeus of the Fair Breeze, aye and put 
His cakes before this statue’s foot; 
For here above the watery waste 
Antipatros’ son Philon? placed 

The god who meets us as we roam 
With promise of safe voyage home. 


OYPIONEKP'PYMNHETIZSOAHTHTHPAKAAEITQ 
TIHNAKATATPPOTONQNIESTIONEKTETAZSAS 
EITETIKYANEAZAINAZAPOMOSENOAPOSEIAON 
K AMITYAONEIAIZZEIKYMATAPAYAMAOOIS 
EITEKATAILAIHNTONTOYPAAKANOSTONEPEYNAI 
NEIZOQTQIAESAAQNYAIZTAPAPAZOANQI 
QAETONEYANTHTONAEIOEONANTINATPOYTAIS 
ΣΤΗΣΕΦΙΛΩΝΑΓΑΘΗΣΣΥΜΒΟΛΟΝΕΥΠΛΟΙΗΣ 


Fig. 61. 


As to the foundation of this popular cult, tradition was twofold. 
Polybios (¢. 201—c. 120 B.C.) describing the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosporos begins with ‘Hieron, at which place they say that Iason 


' Corp. inscr. Gr. ii no. 3797 =Kaibel Zpig. Gr. no. 779=Cougny Anth. Pal. 
Append. 1. 108 =F. H. Marshall Zhe Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions tn the British 
Museum iv. 2. 156 f. Oxford 1916 no. 1012 with fig. (=my fig. 61) Οὔριον ἐκ πρύμνης τις 
ὁδηγητῆρα καλείτω | Ζῆνα κατὰ προτόνων ἱστίον ἐκπετάσατ' εἴτ᾽ ἐπὶ κυανέας δίνας δρόμος, 
ἔνθα Ποσειδῶν | καμπύλον εἱλίσσει κῦμα παρὰ ψαμάθοις, | εἴτε κατ᾽ Αἰγαίην πόντου πλάκα 
νόστον ἐρευνᾶι, | νείσθῳ τῶιδε βαλὼν ψαιστὰ παρὰ ξοάνωι. | ὧδε τὸν εὐάντητον ἀεὶ θεὸν 
᾿Αντιπάτρου παῖς | στῆσε Φίλων, ἀγαθῆς σύμβολον εὐπλοΐης. 

5 F. Bitcheler in the Rizin. Mus. 1881 xxxvi. 338 ff. identifies this Philon with the 
Philon Antas of a sepulchral inscription at Brundisium published by 6. Fiorelli in Wor. 
Scavi 1880 p. 255, a: Philon | Antas Antipatri | Tyri filius v(ixit) a(nnos) LX | πάϊς) 
s(itus) | Marcia C. 1. Syntyche. His father, Antipatros of Tyre, was presumably the 
Stoic philosopher who died at Athens shortly before 44 B.c. (H. von Arnim in Pauly— 
Wissowa Rea/-Enc. i. 2516). He in turn appears to have been descended from Antipatros of 
Sidon, the epigrammatist, who was born at Tyre (Anth. Pal. 7. 428. 11 f. Meleagros) and 
flourished ς. 150-—120 B.c. (W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 
1920 ii. 1. 327). On this showing the inscription from Chalkedon may be dated at the 
end of s. i B.c. or the beginning of s. i A.D. Hence too the poetic merits of Philon, who 
perhaps—as Biicheler conjectured—chose to describe Zeus by the rare epithet εὐάντητος on 
account of his own name’ Avras. 
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on his return from Kolchis first sacrificed to the twelve gods'". 
Pomponius Mela (ce, 43/4 A.D.) puts it more curtly: ‘The god of the 
temple is Zeus, its founder lason®’ But Timosthenes of Rhodes, 
who commanded the fleet of Ptolemy ii Philadelphos, makes the 
altar to the twelve gods a dedication of Phrixos®. And Dionysios 
of Byzantion recognises two sanctuaries, one on the European, the 
other on the Asiatic, side of the strait. Of the former he notes: 
‘They say that here Iason sacrificed to the twelve gods’® Of the 
latter he states: ‘Hieron, the “Sanctuary,” was built by Phrixos, 
son of Nephele and Athamas, on his voyage to Kolchis’® The 
founder, then, was cither Iason or Phrixos. Both attributions amount 
to much the same thing. For Iason was son of Aison, son of 
Kretheus, son of Aiolos; while Phrixos was son of Athamas, son 
of Aiolos* The cult was essentially Aeolian, and Zeus Odrros was 
but a later religious manifestation of Aiolos himself. 

If Zeus Ourfos may thus be traced back to a buried tribal 
ancestor, we can understand an otherwise puzzling feature of his 
art-type—its markedly heroic character. The Zeus Ojrios whose 
statue Verres carried off from Syracuse was known to the Romans as 
Imperator’, and is almost certainly represented on a Syracusan coin 
as a dignified male figure leaning upon his spear®. As such he 
closely resembles the Zeus Sfrategds of Amastris in Paphlagonia’. 
We divine that the old warrior-king, who had led his Aeolians to 
victory during life, continued to supply them with favouring winds 
after death, and sent the same from his island-home in the Black 
Sea. 


1 Polyb. 4. 39- * Mela t. tor. 

® Timosthenes af, schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 532 (Tiywertéen: cod. Paris. Δημοσθένης vialy.), 
ep- Harpokr. 4.0. ἐφ΄ Ἱερὸν {ΤἸμοσϑένηι vulg. Δημοσθένηι codd, .c,), Souid. 1.2. "Edlepar 
(deg. ἐφ' Ἱερὸν, cp. [ Dein. ] ε. Pofyel. 07, 18, 58). 

ὁ Dionys. By. frog: 47 (Geogr. Gr, arta. i. §7 Miller). 

® Dionys. Byz. frag. 58 (Geogr. Gr. min. i, 75 Miller). 

. Stommae ἴῃ Gerbard Gr. ἀρ, ii. 223 £ 

 Cic. an Perr. ἃ. 4. 128 quoted afr) ii. 17 mo. Cic. ἐπ Perr. 2. 4. tag ἢ knew of 
three statues representing 2cus Odsor=Lupiter /mperagor: (1) 0 statue broweht from 
Makedonia ἐν ΤΩ BC. by T. Quinctius Flamininus and dedicated on the Capitol at Rome 
(Liv. 6, 29 makes it brought from Pracneste to Rome in 380 n.c, by Τὶ, Quinctius Cincin- 
rmtus—an obvious blunder copied by the so-called P. Victor dy regivedieys writs Komae 
reg. 8. 49 signum lovis imperatoris a Pracneste devectum (in H. Jordan Tixtopraphic der 
Stadt Aor cart Alterthum Berlin 1871 i. 908)); (9) the sintuc on the shore of the Bosporos; 
(3) that stolen by Verres from Syracuse. 

The cjj. [ovis ΙΕ ΠΙΣΤῊ (cp. Apul. de wera 97), fog. ( = Jimpuberist), Tem peratoris, 


and J/mduperateris, recorded by A. Drakenborch on Liv. 6. 29, are all examples of ingenuity 
misplaced, — 
ἡ Supra ἢ, 708 Gg. 643. * Supra il. 707 figs, 639—641, i, g18-m, 0. 
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It is not difficult to imagine the prayers that would be addressed to 
this helpful deity, Somewhere in his precinct stood the bronze effigy 
of a boy with outstretched arms, about which gathered a variety of 
idle tales?, It is probable that a copy of it, if not the original, has 
come down to us in the ‘Praying Boy’ of the Berlin Museum 
(fig. 63)"—a masterpiece justly identified® with the adorans by 


nautns inopia potus laborasse; navarcho atitem visionem inscdise iubentem ut navarchus 
filium suum saerificaret, non enim alio modo posse assequi commeastum et ventos: navarcho 


puecrum et ventum secundum immisisse. hnee quidem et his contraria, wt culque placuerit, 


credibilin existimentur.’ Dionysios’ gossiping explanations run from bad to worse. The 


third, and worst, works in reminiscences of Agamemnon at Aulis, Abraham and Thaac, 
Zeus antl Ganymedes! | 

Gyllius ad’ foc. cp. Philostr. mal, foragy: 1. 12. ἃ. But the passage {καὶ ὁ Ἔρωτ ἐπὶ τῇ 
πέτρᾳ τείνει τὴν χεῖρα ἐν τὴν θάλατταν, κιτ.λ.} alludes to a wholly different figure (B. Sauer 
in Faifoforus rgo8 bevii, χοῦ f., ΤΙ. Lucas in the Meme faded, f. Blass. Altertum τὰ xxix. 
tig) Ε΄ Oberhummer in Pauly—Winowa Aeal-Hwe, iil, 752 (‘anscheinend dieselbe’ etc.) 
Is definitely wrong. 

2 Ant, Shulpé. Berlin p. τ ff. wo, a with fig. (bibliography to 1801}. Goud illustrations 
are given by Brunn—Brockmann Deném, der gr. wed rim, 

Sculpt. pl. 283, H. Bulle Der whine Afenich im Aifertum® 
Munchen und Leipsig 1912 p. 122 pl. 64, F. Winter Awest- 
geictichte in Bildern® Leipeig (1g2s) i- 340 fig. 3. See also 
Colliguon Hist. ὧν ἴα Seulpé. yr. fl. 483 £ fig. 252, R. Kekule 
von Stradonits Dic grtechinke Séuipiur® Berlin 1907 p. 79 ff. 
fig., C. Picard La senlfture antiywe Varis 1926 ἢ, 200 with 
figs. 82, 229, My fig. 63 is from the Brunn—Brockmann 
photograph, but a fresh restoration of the arms (rm/ra p, 151 
n. 4) is needed, which should square with J. D. Ramberg’sdraw- 
ing of the unrestored statue as published by A, Conse in the 
Jakes. d, bain. dewteck, arch, Jnst. 1886 i.9 hg. (=my fig. 63}. 

3 Τ, Stephani #arerge archacolagica St Petersburg 1851— 
76 no. a, B. Samer ‘Der Betende des Boedas" in #At/olager 
108 xvii, gog—jro, H. Lucas ‘Der betende Kobe cles 
Boidas’ in the Mews faded. f. Mass. Alterfun 1912 xxix. 
tta—r7g with pl. of 9 figs,, H. Lechat ‘#odsier (ou eines)" 
in the Avenue aes Ades ἀπε ἐμὲ 1913 pp. 183-188. 

The history of the Berlin bronze is discussed by A. Conse 
‘Der betende Knabe in den kdniglichen Museen ro Berlin’ in 
the Jabré. αἱ, beds. dewtsch. arch, Fast. 1886 i. 1—13 with 
3 ἤρκει, ia, *Zum betenden Knaben” id, p. 223, A. Fartwiingler 
‘Zom betenden Knaben' fé. pp. a17j—arg with fg. (=my 
fig. 64), O. Puchstein ‘Zum betenden Knaben’ [δι pp. τι - 


= πῶ a ἀππα oe a= οὗκ 


So «ΝΕ... 
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Plate XX 


A NUBIAN 
WORSHIPPER ? 
FRom EPHESUS 


Bronze statuette from Ephesos, now at Queens’ College, 


Cambridge : 
a praying Negro, 


Se Dage 151 γι. 4. 
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Boidas! of Byzantion?, son and pupil of Lysippos*. The boy uplifts 
his face towards Zeus and, with hands turned outwards in the 
customary attitude of prayer‘, asks for the fair breeze to speed him 
on his way. This, the most spiritual of all extant Greck bronzes®, is 
of course a votive offering, public or private, and stands for the 
success of some venturesome quest. One thinks of Pindar's Iason*: 
A golden bow! he took, and at the stern 
Called on the Father of the Sons of Heaven— 
Zeus of the Lightning-Lance, 
Called on quick waves and winds’ advance, 
Called on the nights and tracks thro’ deap seas driven, 
For friendly days and fortune-blest return. 
Nevertheless it would be rash to identify the ‘Praying Boy’ with 
Iason, or—as L. Stephani suggested’—with Phrixos. He Is a 
Lysippian modification of an earlier athletic type’. More than that 


323; its technique, by ἘΠ Pernice in the fares. a. cert, arch. dust. 1g08 mi. 293-295 


fig. 7. 
1H. Loess foc. of, p. 118, H. Lechal foc. cif. p. 1 κ.. 
5. Vilr. 3 prasfi 2. > Plin. wat Adrt, 34. 66, op. 73. 


‘E. Voullidme (nt) Ooms veteres adoravering Halis Saxonutn 1887 p. 26 ff. (' De 
gosta mandum sublatarnm") gives a very full collection of literary passages and con- 
cludes: *Precantes brachiis in candem regionem ita ad caclum sublatis, ut palma inter 
sc uspiciant, cas pariter resupinahant, quo modo ita vertuntur, ut ad caclum spectent.’ 
fd. th. p. 36 Mf adds a survey of the monumental evidence and a pl. of the Berlin 
‘Praying Boy’ with arms correctly restored. See also C. Sit) Ow Gebdvden oer Gricchin 
und Rimer Leipzig 1890 p. 305 ff. and the bronze statuctte (height 42 ins) of a Praying 
Negro, from Ephesos, now in my collection (pl. xx). 

* The interpretation of it as a ball-player about to catch « ball (J. J. Comelissen 
‘Archacologica’ in JMmemaryue N.S. 1878 vi. 424—431, W. Raabe The Hunger Puaster 
trans, Arnold London 188s fi. 34, A. Man ‘Der betende Knabe' in the Adm. Afitth, wy 
xvii. 101—106) is incompatible with the position of the arms (M. Goepel in the fare. ~ 
dl. hats, ddentich, arch. Inst. 1904 xix Arch, Ane. p. 197, ἐμ. ‘Zum betenden Knaben neil 
cur springenden Amazone’ 4, 10g xx. 108 ff., H. Lucas in the ewe fahrb. f. Blass. 
Alfertum τῆι xxix. 113) and grotesquely inadequate. Some critics have no ΓΙ 

To group the statue as a suppliant with that of a warror brandishing lance and 
shicld (A. Herrog Stwdicm sur Gewkickte der gricchischen Kunst Leipng "58 p. 40, cp. 
two bronzes represented on the Ahir by ‘the Foundry Painter’ (Furtwingler Vasennantanl, 
Berlin ti, 995 ἢ. no. 2294, Fortwingler—Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Vissenmalered ili, 81—86 
pl. 13s, Hoppin Avd-fig. Maser L454 Eno. αν J. Ὁ. Bearley Adtische VFierermater des 
rotiguricen ΚΗ Tubingen 1975 p. 187 πὸ. 31}}. or δὲ Taras with that of a colossal 
Poseidon (H. Willers Studien sor gricchinchen ἄμε Leiptig rpt4 py Ἐ521--πβῷ with 
pla. g—13 (‘Der betende Knabe vor Poseidon ’)), ia risky, not to aay a reckless, expedient. 

" Pind. Prd. 4. τῷ ἢ. “ας 

ΤΊ, Stephani Faresga archacolagica St Petersburg 1851—1876 no. 1 
cited by A. Conne in the fadrd. d. dais. ἀρ ρα, arch. Just. rSS0 i. 08 
n. 15 and DB. Saver in SAfivegns 1g08 κυ. 304 πὶ 1. 

* A, Fortwiingler ‘Zum betenden Koaben" in the _fadré. αἱ, dais. 
deutch, arch. fast. 1886 i, 217-219 with fig. (= my fig. 64) of a 
bewutifally cut, but belly flaked, corelian at Berlin (fa. ὑπ, Ageing 
Hertin p. 151 no. Ggo5 pl. κι, tf. Ant. ὑέπιμηση ipl. 44. 53, i 314}, 
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we do not know. Yet it may be permitted us to wonder whether 
_ the fame of this solitary figure standing with outstretched arms on 
‘the shore of the strait reached the ears of Virgil and prompted one 
of the most wonderful couplets in the Aeneid, his description of the 
souls on the banks of Acheron: 

Stadant orantes print transmitfere cursus 

fendebantgue manus ripae ulterioris amore', 

They stood and prayed to be first ferried o'er, 

Yearning with outstretched hands for the further shore. 

Be that as it may, there was Inspiration both literal and 
metaphorical about Zeus Oxryes, and the poets were duly impressed. 
The epigram of Philon*® can be capped by another of Meleagros?: 

sea-going ships that thread the Dardanelles 
Deep-laden, while the north your canvass swells, 
If on the Coan shore ye chance to see 

My Phanion looking o'er bright waves for me, 

Say this to her, good ships,—Love speeds me fast: 
I come afoot, waiting no other blast. 

Should you thus bear my message without fail, 
Zeus of the Fair Breeze fill your every sail. 

Merchants trading with the Euxine introduced the cult of Zeus 
Osries to Delos‘, where it acquired an almost cosmopolitan 
character. Worshippers from far and near linked the name of this 
Zeus with those of their own special deities and recorded their vows 
in promis to him. Thus a citizen of Askalon, who had escaped from 
pursuing pirates®, attested his gratitude by erecting a neat little 
cylindrical altar inscribed in lettering of s. i B.C. (fig. δε)"; 


which gives us ‘die Vorstellung von einer iilteren Stufe dereelben Composition.” Scale: 
rather legs than 7. 

3 Verp. Aen. 6. 8318 f, 

* Supra p. 1.7. 

7 Aath, Pal. 12, ag. 1—8 Meleagrirs, In the last two lines W, RB. Paton prints ef wil 
τοῦτ᾽ efor’, εὐάγγέλοι (so N. Piccolos for εὖ τέλοι cod. with space after ef), olin co) 
int | οὔριον ὑμετέραν πνεύσεται εἶν ἀδένατ. Other emendations are discussed by F. Dibner 
aa! far, 

* P. Roussel foes cavities sey Ptions ἡ Delos dua 2.17τ an fet pac}, av. fC. Nancy 1916 
Pp 152, δέ, σι, colonies athens: Paris ro16 p, 378. 

~ (On the prevalence of these pests in the Aegean during +. ii—i nic. ase 7. M. Sestier 
La prraferie dans Pantiguit! Paris 188. 

Teh uant Gannewn in the Comptes rendis de f Acad. dis inier, et bellestettres: 1909 
pp. go7—ai17 with fig., G. Leroux in ἔδεε i, αὶ 5H Gg. 8: (= my fi. ὅδε). The 
altar (height o°53": lower diameter o-41*), found during August 1907 ina Byzantine wall 
Nectar wie Hypostyle Hall,’ is inscribed: Aud Οὐρέωι καὶ ᾿Αστάρτημ Tadacorton. | 
Hoenn panacns here wrongly inserts καὶ ‘Agpobirm: Οὐρανίαι, Gis éryebecs, | Adjew 
Δημητρίου ᾿Ασκαλωνίτης, | σωθεὶν ἀπὸ πειρατῶν, | εὐχήν and in smaller lettering οὐ ϑεμιτὸν 
δὲ πρυσ ἄγειν | αὐγειᾶν, ὑϊκάρ, Jods θηλείαν. ἐπ 
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To Zeus Oxrios and Astarte Palatstine, 
Aphrodite Ourania, Hearers of Prayer, 
Damon, son of Demetrios, an Askalonite, 
being saved from pirates 
(paid) this vow. 


It is not lawful here to bring 
goat’s flesh, swine’s flesh, or aught of the cow. 


Fig. 65. 


The associates of Zeus Ozirios are two goddesses, who in function 
must have borne a rough resemblance to each other, Astarte 
Palaistine and Aphrodite Ouranta. The former appears for the 
first time in this inscription: she was perhaps the patron-deity of the 
port (Iamneia? Ioppe?) to which Damon’s ship belonged, or possibly 
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the figure-head of the good ship herself. The latter goddess had a 
celebrated temple at Askalon?, Damon's native city, 

Dedications to Zeus Ovries, which date from the closing years 
of the second century B.c,, have been found in the Egyptian 
sanctuary on a terrace to the north-west of Mount Kynthos*. 
There two Athenian brothers, about the year 112—111 B.C., erected 
a cylindrical base to Zeus Onrios, Sarapis, [Isis] Anoubis, Harpo- 
krates*. Of greater interest was another dedication4— 

To Zeus Ovrres on behalf of King 

Mithradates Eupator 

and his brother 

and their 

fortunes. 
The bluish marble slab thus inscribed was discovered, in front 
of a small marble pedestal or altar of irregular shape, to the east 
of the paved way leading through the precinct®, Mithradates vi 
Eupator (120—63 ΒΟ) was associated in the government of Pontos 
first with his mother Laodike and then, for a short while in 111 πο 
with his younger brother Mithradates Chrestos, But being of a 
bloodthirsty and cruel disposition he let his mother die in prison 
and murdered his brother’. The prayer to Zeus ‘of the Fair Breeze’ 
for one who was heading straight towards family shipwreck sounds 
to us almost grimly ironical. A third dedication, by a native of 
Velia in Lucania, is a white marble base of the year 107—106 (?) 
B.C., which was found on the eastern slope of the Inopos ravine, 


: Halt. τ. τοῦ, Paws. 1. τῳ, 7, 

5.Α, Hanvette-Hemault *Fouilles de Delos. Temple des dicux étranpers' in the 
Aull, Corr. Hell. 1882 vi. 295—352 with plate 11 (ground-plan, etc.), L. Bérchner in 
Pauly—Wissowa. "πε. iv. 1473, P-. Rowssel Ler coltes Anions ἡ Τα de STF" ae Pet 
sic ar. fC. Nancy 1916, ta. los, colonte athdnienne Paris 1916 pp. 249—29, ἐπ, Sos 
Paris 1935 p. 33 f. We still await the definitive publication of this important precinct. 

7 P. Roussel Ser contr depict ΕΟ dw EE S8 og Ft cle αὖ. Ῥα, Nancy 1916 
Pp 151 no. png [᾿Α)θδη»αγό]ρα[ε] καὶ Λε[ωνίδηε]} | [ol ΑἸϑηναγόρ[ αὐ "Ab[ qwatoc] | Ail Οὐρίων, 
sapari{S:, Teds.)  [᾿Α]ρούβιδι, ‘ Aproepére(i]. 

* A. Hauvette-Besnault in the Aufl. Corr. ἐγ! 1883 vi, 243 no. a7 =T. Reinach 
Mithridate Eupator ret de Pont Puris 1890 p. 427 no. s = Michel A'vened? a Inser. gr. 
no, 1160 = Dittenberger Orient. ir. inser. cel. no, 368 =P. Roussel Ser cites deyptions 
@ Der du 12° au I aicle av, JC. Nancy 1916 p. 196 f. no. 134 Δ Οὐρίωϊ ὑπὲρ 
Bagi Morr) | Mifipaéérow Ἐῤπάτοροι | καὶ τοῦ diekdal αὐτοῦ | Μιϑραδάτου Χρηστοῦ | καὶ τῶν 
τραγμάτων | αὐτῶν. ͵ 

* The pedestal is K, the paved way V, on the plan (fall. Corr, fat! 
pl. ri). 

'T. Reinach Mfvtéridat: Eupater rei de Pont Paris 1890 p. 47 ἢν 1. 

" Memnon κερὶ Hoashelay 13 frag. 30 (Frag. Ait, Gr. iii. 541 Milller) af, Phot, 
ἐδ , pf 739 bot fF. Bekker, Appian. δ δε, eer 


1883 vi gor ff 
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below the sanctuary of the foreign gods’, A fourth is a small base 
of white marble with a square hole for insertion or attachment. It is 
dated to the year 105—104 or 104—103 B.c.*, and was set up by a 
citizen of Nymphaion (£/tegen) on the western shore of the 
Bosporos Kimmerios*® as a thank-offering to Zeus Θέρος, Sarapis, 
Isis, Anoubis, and Harphokrates (sic)‘on behalf of himself, his son, 
and—a noteworthy touch of altruism—all that go down to the sea 
in ships. 

At a point near the south-west angle of the ‘Hypostyle Hall’ 
was found the fragment of a circular altar, bearing a dedication to 
Zeus Oiries in letters of ας 100 B.C." Lastly, a wall of late date built 
against the south wall of the ‘Hypostyle Hall’ contained a quadr- 
angular block of white marble with two square holes for insertion 
on its upper surface, The front of the block bore a carefully cut 
bilingual dedication of ¢ 110 μα by the Hermaistai, A polloniastai, 
and Poseidoniastai to Zeus Odries or—as his name was translated 
by the Roman merchants—lupiter Segurdanus*, 

1 P. Roussel in the Ail. Corr. Medi. igo% xxxii. ga6 f. no. 32, fo, Ler enltes 
dgyptions ἃ Ddlos du ΜΝ an Pe sidele av. J.-C. Nancy 1916 p. 163 no. 148 (revised 
reading) -----= πα σι., A—— | ---== oor’ afr) | [Act] Οὐρίωιν εχ )ὴν. (er!) | [ie] 

we ᾿Αα[αἸλλοί δω] ρον τοῦ "Aw[ajAAofdulipow Κρωπίδον, [xher)|Sovxot[r jrov [Moves] δωνίου 
τοῦ {[Γηρο] στράτον Πει[ραιέως,]} [ακ[ ο]ρεύο᾽ κτον]}} {Ἐὶ μκίον. ᾿ 

7 A. Hauvette—Besnault in the Avil. Corr. Wall, 188 vi. 1:18 no. 11 τὸ Dittenberger 
Syd, inser, Gr2 no. 748, 3.2 no. 1126 = P. Roussel Ler culter deyptiens ἃ Delos ἷμ £77 
an 2° siecle oe, f,-C. Nancy 1916 p. 165 f. no. 153 Εὔτυχοι "Awol{ A wr((jou Nunpalry[s) | 
ὑπὲρ ἑαντοῦ καὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ Εῤβο{ογλε! υ]} καὶ ὑπὲρ τῶν πλοιϊζομένων πάντων | dal Οὐρίωι, 
Σαράπιδι, Ἴσιδι, ᾿Ανούβιδι, "Αρίφακράτει, δεοῖς overdo καὶ συμιβώμαν, ἐπὶ ἱερέω: Θεομνή. 
στοὰ | Tol Qeoypeow Ευδαθηναιέωι,  ζακορεύοντοι Νυσίαυ, | χαμεστήριον. 

* E. Ἡ. Minns Sevtitens and Greeks Cambridge 1913 p. s60 ἢ 

 Dittenberper Spi ἔμμεν. Gr no. 559, 11 π., 84 no, 715, 1 ἢ. points out that the 
aspirate properly belonging to the latter part of the Egyptian farjecArat (E. Meyer in 
Roscher ex. ἄξια, i. 2746) ΓΙ Mar-pe-chrod (M. Pieper inh Pauly—Wissowa Keal- Fre. 
Vii. 1410} and recognised in the variants  Apwoypara ἐν, Gr. repl. ili, πῶ, δῷ. 1 
Larissa in Thessaly), * Apmroy pore (fmirr. Gr. Delf iv no. 1260, 4, as.) has here anil 
elsewhere been transferred to the former part of ᾿Αρφοκράγης in order to assimilate the 
divine name to the frequent termination -«par_t. Farther changes produced the normal 
᾿Αρπακράτην and even the abnormal Kaproxpdryr (E. Sittig in the Zeitedrifi fir vergia- 
thende Sprachforschung 1913 ulv. 142 —245)- 
oe ὁ P. Roussel and J. Hatefeld in the Αἰ ἢ, Corr. Hell. 1909 xxxill. 510. πὸ. a6 Διὶ 
Opies | --—ror ALA (? τὸν Ala). hs 
_ © P. Roussel and J. Hatefeld in the Awi!, Corr. Afell. 1gop xxxiti. 496 no. 16= 
Detsan ἔπνν. ἔα. nf. πὸ, ῷ337 


C. Heius T.f ΠΡ L. Pompilivs [1.{.} 

©. Sanfelus PE Treb. A. Cottius Ν' 

L. Veturius Pf. M. Umbricius M.f. 

D. Ampins Ὁ. 1. L. Aufidius LC. |. Dorot. minor 
L. Paconins 1... Trup. C. Seius Co. 1. Heracleo 

Ti. Maecius Lil. Cn. Tutorius P, 1. Olumpiod. 


magistnes de sun pecunia Iovel Sequndano. 
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This curious title was known already from a passage of 
Martianus Capella}, which assigns Iupiter Secundanus together with 
lovis Opulentia and Minerva to the third of the sixteen regions of 
the sky recognised in Etruscan lightning-lore®. Since the series com- 
mences with the north, the third division of the first quarter? would 
correspond with the sector N.E. to E.N.E. of our mariner’s compass, 
and this (north-east by east) is just the direction of a wind blowing 
down the Dardanelles, The inscription equating Iupiter Seguidanus 
with Zeus Ores explains in fact Capella’s epithet, which had 
previously puzzled the commentators‘. 

Moreover, it adds point to a well known phrase of Catullus® 
He is telling how his yacht brought him safely from Bithynia to 
Italy in 56 B.c.: 

And thence through all the seas that break 
She bore her master well, 

Whether the breeze her sail would shake 
And left or night compel, 

Or Jove who followed in her wake 
Full on the canvas fell, 


The poet's use of Iupiter Seewndus is obviously a variation on the 
more prosaic and technical Tupiter Secundanws. The homeward 
journey through the Bosporos* was sped, appropriately enough, by 
the god whom we have seen identified with Zeus Odrtes?, And the 


Pdsor “Hror Tirow vids Αἰβων, | Λεύκιος Πομσίλιον Acuxiou vida, | Kéwror Ξαυφήιωοι 
Ποπλίον υἱὸς Τρεβιανότ, | At\or Kirriot Neweplow υἱόν, | Addons CNerdpcer Tow klaw μὲάν, | 
Miapeor ᾿Ομβρίκιος Madprov wlis, | Δέκμον “Ἀμπιον Kolrrav, | Λεύκιος Adgidier Acvclow καὶ 
Patow Aupifeor redrepor, | Aeteior Πακώνιον Arveloy Τρύφων, | Γάϊον Σήιοε Prenlon 
Ἢρακλέων, | Τεβέριοε διαίκισε ἀευκίον, | [raios Τουτώρισε Παπκίδει ᾿Ολυμπιῤδωρον, | 

οἱ Ἑρμαισταὶ καὶ ᾿Απυλλωνιασταὶ καὶ Ποσειδωντασταὶ (Dessau reads Ποσιδωνίαστα!)} Ι ἐκ 
τῶν ἰδίων Διὶ Οὐρίωι ἀνέθηκαν. ' 

' Mart. Cap, 47 nam Jovis Secundani et Tovis Opulentine Minervacque domus jllic 
(ee, in tertia regione caeli) cunt constitutne. sel omnes circa ipgum fovem foerant in 
pracsenti. 

7 (᾿ς, ὦ. Thelin Jie efrustitche Dasceplin 1. ie Ail are Goteborg roo p. 16 ff. 
(‘Die 16 Himmelsrepionen"), ἐπί, Ove Gitter dex Mertianus Capella wna der ronseleher 
to Ftanened Giesren τοῦ p. 62 ff. (‘Das System der ia Laci," ep. A. Bouché-Leclercy 
Lasfrelogie précoue Paris iSpy p. 280 ff). 

* Plin. mat, Ait, 3. 143. 

“See U. F. Kopp's ἡ. on Mart. Cap. 47- He cp, Mart. Cap, κι sed etiam Liber ac 
Secundanus Pale; vocuntur ex septima (s. regione eaeli). 

5 Cat. 4. 18 iL εἴ inde tot per impotentia freta | erum tulisse, laeva sive dextem | vocaret 
aura, sive utrumique Iopiter | simul secundus incidiscet in pedem, 

® The stages marked are Mi Kytoros (ri ἢ}, Amastris in Paphlagonia (13), the 
Pontos (9), the Propontis (8 [.), Rhodes (8), the Kyklades (7), and the Adriatic (60), But 
we know that Catallas ev reste for home made offerings at his brother's tomb in the Trond 
(Cat. ds. 5%, G8. τὴ ff., 68%, go ff, 101, 1 ἢ}. 

* Supra p. 155. 
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religious interest of the passage lies in the fact that the wind astern 
is distinctly conceived as Zeus or lupiter in person, The wind is his 
spirit, the spirit—let us say—of a tribal chief, long since dead and 
buried, but rightly named Aiolos*. 

It is possible that some such conception underlies the remarkable 
epithet of Zeus f4menos, ‘who follows in our wake, The Homeric 
poems apply this participle exclusively to the evres or ‘fair breeze’ 
sent by Apollon®, Athena‘, and Kirke’, which is on occasion per- 
sonified and described as‘a good companion”™®, But Eustathios goes 
further and quotes from an unspecified source the significant 
expression ‘Zeus *Amenos'’, perhaps the product of some late epic 
poet, who had in mind lupiter Segundanus or Secundus. 

Again, a parallel may be found in the case of Androgeos. 
L. Weber? has drawn attention to the very ancient character of this 
mythical figure, whom he believes to have been originally a Cretan 
god, transplanted to Attike and there transformed, first into a hero 
possessed of chthonian powers, and last into a human prince 
affiliated to Minos. I should prefer to invert the sequence god, hero, 
man, and to regard Androgeos as αὖ fwitro a mortal, heroified after 
death and worshipped in the Kerameikos under the name ἔν κυ εν. 
Such an appellative was, not improbably, employed from the out- 
set,asa means of avoiding the actual name of the dead™. After all, 


1 Supra pp. 141, 18, 

t On the relation of fxperot to few, lerdouat, ete. see Prellwits Lt. Worterd. αἷς Gr. 
Spr? p. 195, Boisaoq Dict. diye. de fo Langue Gr. p. 700, K. Bragmann Griechische 
Grammatit+ Munchen 1913 p. 46s, F. Bechtel Lerilogws an Homtr Halle a. ἃ. 5. τοῦς 
με 178: 

"ΔΝ 1. 479. 4 Od. 2. g20= 14. 292, op. 18. μ4 1: 

5 Od. τ. 6,13. 148 ff. 

© Od. αι. 7=19, 1469 ἔκμεναν οὖρον ἵει πλησίστιον, ἐσθλὸν ἐταῖραν. 

T Eustath. ἐκ 1]. p. o64, δι., ὅθεν ἄνεμον ἔσται, δὲ ἐξ ἱκμάδος καὶ τοιαύτην ὕληε τὴν 
σύστασιν ἔχει. ὅθεν καὶ ἔκμενος οὖρος καὶ “εὐ: gagw ἵκμενος, It is tempting to infer from the 
first sentence that Zeus ἴκμερος is a mere blunder for Zeus "Ixpatot (infra ἃ ἃ (c)). Bat in 
view of Iupiter Syundanar or Sacunadus the inference would be precarious. 

"1. Weber "Androgeos’ in the Archi f. Mel. 1925 xxiii. 34—44, 729-951) ἐδ. 
"Kerameikos-Kulte’ in the Arh. AfatrA. tag 1. 1445. 

" Hesych. τιν, ἐπ' Εὐρυγύῃ ἀγών- Μελησαγόραν (Ameletagoras frag. 3 (Fray. dist. Gr. 
ti, 22 Milller)) τὸν ᾿Ανδρόγεων Εὐρυγύην (so Musurus for ἀνδρόγεαν εὐρέην cod.) εἰρῆσθαί 
φησι τὸν Mirwor, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τὸν ἀγῶνα τίθεσθαι τὰν (inserui)> ἐπιτάφιον ᾿Αθήνησι» de τῷ 
Κεραμεικῷ, καὶ Ἥσίοδον (frag. τοῦ Flach, 104 Reach)* Ἐῤρυγύηε δ' ἔτι κοῦροι (K. Ὁ. 
Goettling cj. ἐπίκουροι, R. Peppmiiller cj. érioupos ep. #/. 13. 485) ᾿Αϑηνάων (50 
J. G. Hermann for ᾿Αϑηναίων cod.) ἱεράων (cp. Od. 11, 373) Melesagoras was a legendary 
Eleusinian seer (Max. Tyr. diss. 38. 3), on whom was fathered an /tAds perhaps composed 
as early as 7, v Bc. (Εἰ, Schwartz in Pauly—Wissown Aval-Zac. i. 1822, W- Christ 
Gechichte der grichischen Litteratur® Miochen 1912 i. 484 1): 7 

“ Frazer Golden Hough: Taboo p. 349M (‘Names of the Dead tabooed'), E- Clodd 
Magic in Names London igo p. ται ff. (‘Mana in Names of the Lead '). 
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Andrégeos, ‘The man of earth’}, might fairly be dubbed Eurygyes, 
‘He of the broad acres’*. It should also be noticed that the names 
Andrégeos and Eurygyes are Greek, not pre-Greek; which means 
that we have to do with a genuine Hellenic, not ‘Minoan, hero. It 
is therefore interesting to find that at Phaleron, where he had an 
altar, he was worshipped not only as a nameless ‘hero’’, but also 
more definitely as ‘the hero astern’*, This expression might no 
doubt be taken to imply that an actual efigy of Androgeos was 
fixed on the vessel’s poop‘, like that of the bifrontal Lithuanian 
Wejopatis® or those of the dwarfish Phoenician Pdtatkoi? (figs. 68,69)®. 


* W. Pape—G. E. Benseler Worterbuch der griechischen Ligennamen® Braunschweig 
1875 i. 87 ‘ Erdmann.’ 

* Eid. tb. i. 420 ‘Breitefeld, wo nicht *Breitwirbel, wie Breitkopf,’ F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. vi. 1 328 ‘Der Besitzer des weiten Saatfeldes 
(ἡ γύα) ist der Unterweltsgott oder sein heroischer Stellvertreter.’ But F. Bechtel—A. Fick 
Die Griechischen Personennamen* Gottingen 1894 p. 385: ‘—yéns zu γύα "" Hand”? Vgl. 
ἐγγύη, γύαλον ; ἐγγυαλίζω. Εὐρυ-γύης hiess auch ᾿Ανδρό-γεως (-γη Ὁ ς})." 

3. Paus. 1. 1. 4 ἔστι δὲ (sc. at Phaleron) καὶ ᾿Ανδρόγεω βωμὸς τοῦ Μίνω, καλεῖται δὲ 
Ἥρωος" ᾿Ανδρόγεω δὲ ὄντα ἴσασιν οἷς ἐστιν ἐπιμελὲς τὰ ἐγχώρια σαφέστερον ἄλλων ἐπίστασθαι. 

* Clem. ΑἹ. 2γοίγ. 2. 40. 1 p. 30, 20 Stahlin τιμᾶται δέ τις καὶ Φαληροῖ κατὰ πρύμναν 
ἥρως with schol. ad. loc. p. 309, 13 ff. Stahlin Φαληρεὺς λιμὴν τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς᾽ ὁ δὲ κατὰ 
πρύμνας ἥρως ᾿Ανδρόγεώς ἐστιν, υἱὸς Μίνωος, οὕτως ὀνομασθεὶς ὅτι κατὰ τὰς πρύμνας τῶν νηῶν 
ἵδρυτο. καὶ Καλλίμαχος ἐν δ΄ τῶν Αἰτίων μέμνηται (frag. 33" Schneider τε Atria 4 frag. 3 
Schneider, A. W. Mair). 

5 So schol. Clem, Al. oc. cit. (supra n. 4). 8 Supra ii. 445 n. 1. 

* Hat. 3. 37 ἔστι γὰρ rod ᾿Ηφαίστου (sc. Ptah at Memphis: supra i. 433, li. 34 n. 1) 
Twyarua τοῖσι Φοινικηίοισι Παταΐκοισι ἐμφερέστατον, τοὺς οἱ Φοίνικες ἐν τῇσι πρώρῃσι τῶν 
τριηρέων περιάγουσι. ὃς δὲ τούτους μὴ ὅπωπε, ὧδε σημανέω" πυγμαίου ἀνδρὸς μίμησις ἐστί, 
The lexicographers place these little figures on the poop, not the prow (Hesych. s.v. 
Πάταικοι (so M. Schmidt for Παταϊκοὶ cod., cp. Herodian. περὶ καθολικῆς προσῳδίας 6 
(i. 151, g Lentz) Πάταικος, id. περὶ ὀρθογραφίας (ii. 424, 18 Lentz) Πάταικος, Theognost. 
Byz. can. 326 in Cramer anecd. Oxon. ii. 60, 25 f. Ilaraixos)* θεοὶ Φοίνικες, οὖς ἱστᾶσι κατὰ 
τὰς πρύμνας τῶν νεῶν, Souid. s.v. Πάταικοι" θεοὶ Φοινικικοὶ ἐν ταῖς πρύμναις ἱδρυμένοι). But 
Herodotos’ statement is borne out by the numismatic evidence (infra τι. 8). 

Pataikos appears to have been the Phoenician form of the Egyptian Ptah (see J. Ilberg 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1675 ff.) in the misshapen, but negrillo rather than ‘embryonic,’ 
type Ptah-Seker (Lanzone Dision. αὐ Mitol. Egiz. p. 243 ff. pls. 98, 1, 99, I—4, 100, 
I—§, 101, 2, Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de ? Art iii. 418 ff. fig. 293), which from the eighteenth 
dynasty down to Ptolemaic times often occurs as an amulet (A. Erman 4 Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion trans. A. 5. Griffith London 1907 p- 76 fig. 51, Sir W. M. Flinders 
Petrie Amudets London 1914 p. 38 pl. 31 fig. 176 a—m, pl. 46 fig. 176 2, 2, pl. 47 fig. 176 0. 
I illustrate a single and a double amulet of Ptah-Seker, in green glaze, from my collection 
(figs. 66, 67)) and presumably served a prophylactic purpose. On Ptah-Seker as a dwarfish 
deified ancestor see further H. R. Hall in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
Edinburgh 1908 i. 441 b, D. MacRitchie 26. 1912 Ν. 123 a, 126 a, Sir W. M. Flinders 
Petrie id. 1912 v. 249 a, G. Foucart id. 1912 v. 855 a, 856 a. Such an apotrépaion would 
be useful on land as well as at sea, cp. Hesych. s. vz, Γιγγρών (so M. Schmidt for Γιγνῶν 
cod., cp. Eustath. ## Od. p. 1599, 1 Γιγγρών, p. 1880, 64 ΤιγρώνῚ, of δὲ Γιγῶν" Πάταικος 
ἐπιτραπέζιος (so J. Selden for παταϊκὸς ἐπιπαταϊκὸς τραπέζιος cod.). οἱ δὲ Αἰγύπτιον Ἡρακλέα 
and Εὐφράδης" Πάταικος ἐπιτραπέζιος {so M. Musurus for raraixds ἐπιτραπέζειος cod.). 

5. Double shekels of Sidon, struck in s. iv B.C., show as their obverse type a Phoenician 
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war-galley with a small armed figure at the prow (good specimens are βγη, ifr. Cat. 
Coles Phocuicia p+ tas pl. τῷ, ἄν ἢ. τὸ pl. τὸς 1 E.. Babelon Joes Ferrer arhéméniicy 
Paris fgg p. 34 pl. 6, tg, p. 3 pl. ὃν 2, dat Mona, gr, rim, ἢ. αὶ 897 f pl. ta, 7, 
Gor f. pl. sat, 17, Weber Car. Coins ili. a. 782 no. 8957 pl. 107}. Hat a more certain 
representation of the dwarf Fataikos is seen on sfatfres of Arados, struck in 5. iv BAC, 
which have for reverse type a galley with a amall effigy on the prow (e.g. frit. ΔΓΕ. 
Cat. Coins Phoenicia p. 6 ple a, 1, p. 9 pl τι t1 ἔν Aumter Cat. Cormr the 425 
ple 75. ταν Ἐν Babelon Les Ferser Achémeinides Varis 1893 p. 130 pl tz, 4o= Penrot— 
Chipiez Ais, de {Art tii, 419 fig. 292, Babelon Aforn, gr. reer. i. a. κ38 ἔ, pl. 116, 23 f. 
527 f.pl. 117, 2 and 4: 1 give Babelon Mom. gr. rem. ti. a. 527 ἔν pl. 117, 2 (= my fig. 68) 
and a specimen in my possession (fig. 69)). On coins of Arados struck ins. ii—ii Hc. this 


is replaced by a figure-head of Athena fighting (Arif. Afux Cat. Comms Phoenicia μὲ 13 ff. 
pL 3. 1, 3—8, 16, Anter Cor. Coins ini. 2766 pl 7s, 15 f,, 298, 231 ff. pl. 75) 20-22, 
ΕἸ. Babelon Ler Ferner Achémdémides Paria 1893 p. 132 FE pl. 23,1, 8, δ΄ “7. 13, 15 ΤΙ 
19, 22 £., pl. 24, 4) 7) cp ple 24, 16 and τοὶ. Figure-heads of this sort would be gilded 
(see F. H. M. Blaydes' πὶ on Aristoph. Act. $47 Παλλαδίων χρυσουμένων)---α fact which 
perhaps explains the camic fragment χρυσί' ἔστ᾽ ἄπεῤθα τοῖς Παταίκοιε ἐμφερῆ (frag. com 
anon. aby (Frag. com. Gr. iv. 694 Meineke) af. Sout, s¢. ἀπέζθον χρυσίον), } 

Much material with regard to agefrifara on ships will be found in D. Ruhnkenks 
ιν ία teri argument, oraferia, disferta, oritica* Lugduni Batavorum 1823 4, 412—456 
(*Dispotatio de tutelis et insignibus navium'), C. Torr Ancient Ships Cambrulge 1594 
pp. 63—6y, M, Hoermes Lrgeschichte der bildenden ΑΗ in Europa Wien 1898 p. 383 ἴδ: 
ΗΠ. Usener Ee πε άταννε Honn (Bog Ρ- 745 it.» Ch. Tsountas in the "Bd. “Ape. 890 
ΒΡ. go ff. fies. r6—3; =Schrader A’caliex.? ti. jor ΡΠ. 81: ἔφ. 1, 1. &. ΒΥ ΟΓΟΠΟ5 if the 
Journ, Jutern. of Arch. New. igts xvi. Β1--- 151, H. Diels *Das Aphlaston der antiket 
Schiffe’ in the Zeitschrift des Vereins fur Volkstunde 191s xxv. Gx Hf, A. Koster 
Das antike Steweien Berlin 1923 p. 58 ἔν fig. τὸ i, p. ὅᾳ fig. 18, (ὦ, Contenau La ctetlisa- 
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But to my ear it suggests rather that Androgeos unseen followed 
the ship’s trail and supplied her with a steady breeze, much as Boreas 
with puffed cheeks blows along the raft of Odysseus on a grotesque 
vase from the Theban Kabeirion (fig. 70). In either case it is clear 
that in the Ionian, as in the Aeolian, area the wind following aft 
might be attributed to, nay more, might be identified with, an 
ancestral spirit. 

Nor were the Dorians wholly untouched by the same supersti- 
tion, for at Sparta there was a sanctuary of Zeus Exdnemos, the 
‘Giver of a Good Wind®’ But here an obvious difficulty must be 


Fig. 70. 


met. How comes it that this deity, appropriate to a seafaring folk, 
was worshipped so far inland? A reasonable answer is given by 
S. Wide*, who observes that beside the sanctuary of Zeus Exdnemos 


tion phénicienne Paris 1926 p. 295 f., L. Deubner in the Jahrb. d. hais. deutsch. arch. 
/nst. 1927 xlii. 180 ff. figs. 12—15, F. Behn in Ebert Keallex. xi. 238 with pl. 60, 242 
with pl, 62, 248 with pl. 64. 

* P. Gardner Cat. Vases Oxford p. 18 f. no. 262 pl. 26 (=my fig. 70), M. Bieber Die 
Denkmaler sum Theaterwesen im Altertum Berlin und Leipzig 1920 p. 154 fig. 134, Pfuhl 
Malerei u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 717. The subject is a parody of Od. 5.201 ff.; but note 
that here the trident is transferred from Poseidon to Odysseus ! 

2 Gerhard Gr. Myth. i. 169, Welcker Gr. Gotter/. il. 195, Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. 
i. 118, H. Usener Gétternamen Bonn 1896 p. 260, id. ‘Gottliche Synonyme’ in the 
Rhein. Mus. 1898 liii. 346 (=id. Kleine Schriften Leipzig—Berlin 1913 iv. 276 
Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 834 n. 9, O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 843. 

Εὐᾶνεμος, the appellative of Zeus, ΞΞ εὐήνεμος (Schéll—Studemund anecd. i. 264 f. 
᾿Επίθετα Acés ...no. 38 (37) εὐηνέμου, 266 "Eidera Διός...πο. 37 (38) εὐηνέμου). 

A modern parallel to Zeus Zudnemos may be found in Auenos Aires, ‘Good Winds’ 
(W. Sturmfels Ztymologisches Lexikon deutscher und fremdlindischer Ortsmn amen Berlin— 
Bonn 1925 p. 28). The town owes its name to ‘Our Lady of the Favourable Wind’ 
(A. J. Lamoureux in 7he Encyclopedia Britannica" Cambridge [910 iv. 754 notes that 
it was first founded by P. de Mendoza in [535 aS Santa Maria de Buenos Ayres), 

* Wide Lakon. Kulte p. το. 


), Gruppe 
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stood a shrine of the hero Pleuron', eponym of Pleuron in Aitolia 4, 
and infers that the cult of Zeus the wind-god had been brought from 
Pleuron, a town adjoining the Calydonian Gulf, to Sparta. I accept 
Wide’s explanation, but go one step further, When we remember 
that Pleuron stood in a district called Aiolis*, it becomes at least 
possible that the original ‘Giver of a Good Wind’ was, in accordance 
with Aeolian thinking4, none other than Pleuron the local hero. [Ὁ 
is tempting, though perhaps over-venturesome, to suppose that his 
very name meant, or was taken to mean, the ‘Wind-Blower®’, Be 
that as it may, a happy coincidence led Theokritos, writing in the 
Acolic dialect, to say of his journey from Syracuse to Miletos: 

For hither we pray Zeus grant the way with a capful of good wind 

(eusdnemos)*®. 

Zeus Endnemos, then, like Zeus Ontos, was on this showing an 
Aeolian god evolved out of an Aeolian hero. But though Zeus as 
a wind-god thus presupposes the primitive conception of wind as 
the soul of a tribal ancestor, we must not imagine that the civilised 
Greek of the classical period was mindful of origins. He thought of 
Zeus as a sky-god. The wind blew in the aér or lower sky’. Clearly 
therefore Zeus was responsible for the wind. Accordingly the 
rock-cut inscription from Thera which commemorates Borvafes® may 
well be understood of Zeus Bereafos, god ‘of the North Wind. 
Indeed, an altar dedicated to Zeus Péreies has actually come to 
light near Seleukeia in Kilikia (fig. 71)*, When Herodes Attikos 

ΟΥ Paus. 3. 1g 8 τοῦ Διανύσον δὲ οὐ μακρὰν Διὸ ἱερόν dome Ἐϊῤῥανέμου, τούτου δὲ ἐν δεξιᾳ 
Πλευρῶνοι ἡρῷον, γεγόνασι δὲ οἱ Τυνδάρεω watder τὰ apt μητρὸι ὁ πὸ τοῦ Πλευρῶνος Θέστιον 
“hp τὸν Λήδαν warépa” Agids (50 Palmerius for “Apeiér codd. τα Asios frag. 6 Kinkel) ἅπασιν 
ἐν roe ἔπεσιν ᾿Αγήνοροι παῖδα εἶναι τοῦ Πλενρῶνας. 

3 Daimachos of Platniai (on whom see E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Αὐτό Ξε ιν. 
1008 f.) frag. Β (Frag. Ader. Gr. iL 442 Miller) af. schol. /% 13. 218, Apollod..1. 7. 7. 

_ * Thouk. 3. 103, cp. Sth, 464 f See farther G. Hirschfeld im Pauly—Wissowa Arai: 
Fac. 1. 1038 and 1118. 4 Sware pp. 1060, 1y0f., tgt, 1687: 

3 Πλενρών is certainly a cognate of πλευρόν, πλευρὰ, ‘side’, and πλευρόν, πλευρᾷ are 
possibly related τὸ wheduow,‘lung'(Prellwitz £fyer. Wertert. d. Gr. Spr tp. a74h, F. Muller 
Aititalscher Worterduck Gittingen 1g p- 445: Holsaeq Lief. dfpr. deta Longe Gr. 
Ρ' 794 disagrees: ‘Un rapport avec πλεύμων. κε justifie mal"). Presumably in the first 
instar ance ΠᾺευρῶν meant ‘Scitler’ (W. Pape—G. E. Benselen Wrterduchk der geriechtschen 
fugernamen” Draunachweig 1873 li. rats), but it ts conceivable that the name was Τα" 
interpreted as * Wind-Blower.* 

δ Theokr. 28. 5 reide γὰρ πλόον» εὐάνεμον αἰγήμεθα wap Διάε, 

F Supra i101 ff. For philosophical views see O. Gilbert Je meteorolopircken J cori 
det grivchischen Alferiums Leiprig igoz pp. 311—33g (| Windgenese ἢ. 

" Supra i. 142 πὶ τὸ, 

* R. Heberdey and A. Wilhelm in the Dekrcir. αἱ had. Wiew 1896 vi. Abb. p. 102 
no, 182 on a round altar (height 1°17, circumference 4.475} in the village of Εν τά μας 
about πὶ mile from Seleukeia up stream on the right bank of the Kalykadnos Διὶ} Bopety: | 
Oxddor[o} | Αἰνέου [r]od | Θεοδότου | εὐχ[α]ν with facsimile=my fig. 71, E. Manss in the 
Jahresh. d. octt, arch. frst. 1910 xii. ται. 
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lost his wife Annia Regilla (160 A.D.), he constructed a precinct 
All known as the Triopion on the Appian Road}, 
ΒΟΡΕΙ O and there set up the ambitious inscription in 
- which Marcellus of 5146 3 described the lady, 

8E OAOT 2X peither a mortal nor a goddess’, as dwelling 


AINE OY 10OY with the heroines in the Islands of the 
GSEOAOTOY Blest!: 


B26. DN Zeus bade the Elysian breezes of the West 
Fig. 71. Bear that proud consort to her ocean rest®. 


Scattered allusions to Zeus as a power controlling the winds may 
be found throughout Greek literature, even as late as Byzantine 
times. Eumathios Makrembolites® in his Romance of Hysmine and 
Hysminias makes the lovers, eloping from Eurykomis’, pray both 
Zeus and Poseidon to favour their voyage: 


‘So to the harbour we came, and stretching our hands toward the bright sky 
said—“ Father Zeus, yielding to thee and thy mystic omens we embark on this 
journey. Thy son Eros has laid siege to our hearts and is dragging us as his 
booty away from our fatherland. And do thou, Poseidon, blow from our back, 
not in our face. Oppose not with thy breath the calm breath of Zeus, oppose not 
the west wind of Eros, whose well-tempered help has brought us to the haven®.”’ 


Finally, there is some slight reason to suppose that whirlwinds 
(strébiloi by land and dino? by sea®) were specially connected with 
Zeus. His approach at the close of Aischylos’ Prometheus Bound™ 
is heralded by an earthquake, a roar of thunder, spiral flashes of 
lightning, spinning dust-storms”™, and a windy warfare that confuses 


1 K. Miinscher in Pauly—Wissowa Xea/-Enc. viii. 936 fi. 

2 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 678 n. 6. 

3 Inscr. Gr. Sic. It. no. 1389 Marcell. 1. 43=Cougny Amth. Pal. Append. 1. 264. 43 
οὐ μὲγ γὰρ θνητή, ἀτὰρ οὐδὲ θέαινα τέτυκται. 

4 Inscr. Gr. Sic. Tt. no. 1389 Marcell. 1. 8f.=Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. τ. 264. 8 f. 
αὐτὴ δὲ μεθ᾽ ἠἡρῴνῃσι νένασται | ἐν μακάρων νήσοισιν, ἵνα Κρόνος ἐν βασιλεύει. 

5 Inscr. Gr. Sic. Jt. no. 1389 Marcell. 1. 21 f.=Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 1. 264. 
arf. Leds μὲν és ὠκεανὸν θαλερὴν ἔστειλε γυναῖκα | αὔρῃσι Ζεφύροιο κομιζέμεν ᾿Ηλυσίῃσιν. 
Marcellus is thinking of Od. 4. 563 ἢ. Cp. also Hyg. fad. 140 αἱ Latonam Iovis iussu 
yentus Aquilo sublatam ad Neptunum pertulit. 

5 Eumath, 7. 6, 7 Supra ii. 1141. 

8 The passage ends thus: σὺ δ᾽, ὦ Πόσειδον, ἐκ μεταφρένου πνεῦσον, μὴ κατὰ μέτωπον 
μὴ πρὸς πνεῦμα πανεύδιον ἀντιπνεύσοις (sic) Διός, μὴ πρὸς [Ἔρωτος ζέφυρον, οἷς ἡμεῖς εὐκραῶς 
περὶ τὸν λιμένα γεγόναμεν. The sequel shows that Poseidon is not so accommodating: ἐξ. 
7. g Ἔρως ἀλλήλους (an ἀλλήλοις legendum?) ἡμᾶς ἐδουλογράφησε, καὶ Ζεὺς ἐν θύμασι τὴν 
ἁρπαγὴν ὑπῃνίξατο" ὁ δέ γε θρασὺς καὶ ἄγριος Ποσειδῶν ὄρη κυμάτων ἐγείρει καὶ πρὸς αἴνιγμα 
Διὸς ἀντιπνεῖ καὶ ὅλον δουλογραφεῖον ἐρωτικὸν ἐκπλύνει τοῖς κύμασιν. 

" Epikour. epist. 2. 105 καὶ ἕως μὲν γῆς τοῦ πρηστῆρος καθιεμένου στρόβιλοι γίγνονται. 
ἕως δὲ θαλάττης δῖνοι ἀποτελοῦνται. With the context cp. Lucr. 6. 423 ff., O. Gilbert Dée 
meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums Leipzig 1907 pp. 564, 632. 

10. Aisch. P.v. 1080 ff. 

Jd, ib. 1085 στρόμβοι δὲ κόνιν εἱλίσσουσιν. Nikephoros Basilakes progymn. 7. 10 
(i. 489, 12) στρόμβος πνευμάτων is a Byzantine (¢. 1150 A.D.) echo, 
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sky with sea. Aristophanes in the Clouds personifies Dinos in a 
manner highly suggestive of Zeust. Nay more, in the Lyststrate? 
he virtually identifies Zeus with the tornado that is to sweep the 
perfidious Myrrhine to perdition: 
Sweet, sweet, do you call her? Vile, vile, I repeat. 
Zeus, send me a storm and a whirlwind, I pray, 
To whisk her away, like a bundle of hay, 
Up, up, beyond human aid, 
And toss her and swirl her, and twist her and twirl her, 
Till, tattered and torn, to the earth she is borne, 
Astride of an unsheathed blade. 


In many parts of the globe whirlwinds have been regarded as 
demons or witches or wandering souls*. And not least in modern 
Greece, where they are commonly attributed to the Nereids* or 


3 Supra ii. 2 n. 4. 

3. Aristoph. Lys. 971 ff. XO. TE. ποία γλυκερά; | μιαρὰ μιαρὰ δῆτ᾽. ὦ Ζεῦ Led (supra ii. 
727 π΄ 3 (1)), | εἴθ᾽ αὐτήν, ὥσπερ τοὺς θωμούς, | μεγάλῳ τυφῷᾷ καὶ πρηστῆρι | ξυστρέψας καὶ 
ξυγγογγυλίσας | οἴχοιο φέρων, εἶτα μεθείης, ἡ δὲ φέροιτ᾽ αὖ πάλιν εἰς τὴν γῆν, | κᾷτ᾽ 
ἐξαίφνης | περὶ τὴν ψωλὴν περιβαίη. I have adopted the translation of B. B. Rogers, but 
have altered his rendering of lines 976 and 979. In the parallel passage, ¢hesm. 56 ff., the 
diction again suits a whirlwind or waterspout (56 γογγύλλει, 57 χοανεύει, 61 συγγογγυλίσας 
καὶ συστρέψας, 62 χοανεῦσαι), though of course other meanings are attached to every phrase. 
It may be suspected that Aristophanes had recently (? 411 B.C.) witnessed some striking 
example of a στρόβιλος or δῖνος. 

* Frazer Golden Bough*: The Magic Art i. 331 n. 2, 1. Grimm Zeutonic Mythology 
trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1882 i. 203 (Zio or Ziu), 229 n. 1 (the Devil, Herodias, 
Pfol), 285 n. 1 (Zi or Zio, Herodias), 1883 ii. 632 (Zio, Phol, the Devil, witches), 1888 
iv. 1798 (the Evil One), 1799 (witches), 1847 (evil spirits), E. H. Meyer Germanische 
Mythologie Berlin 1891 Index p. 353 s.ov. ‘Wirbelwind,’ ‘Wirbelwindselbinnen,’ 
*Wirbelwindsriesinnen,’ P. Sébillot Ze Folk-lore de France Paris 1904 i. 81 (démon, 
Satan, diable), 82 f. (damnés, farfadets, Héroguias, sorcier, loups-garous), 112 (foultot ou 
lutin). 

ὁ B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 123 ff. (‘Die Neraiden 
gelten gemeiniglich auch als Urheberinnen des alles mit sich fortreissenden Wirbelwindes, 
ἀνεμοστρόβιλος, (*Auf Zakynthos ist das Wort corrumpirt in ἀνεμοστρούφιλος und 
ἀνεμοστρούφουλας, auf Kephalonia in ἀνεμορούφουλας ....} welcher in Griechenland zumal 
im Sommer hiiufig ist. In diesem Winde schreiten sie einher, und wen sie auf ihrer Bahn 
antreffen, den heben sie auf und fiihren ihn mit sich durch die Lufte. Auf Zakynthos sagt 
man beim Wehen des Wirbelwindes: ‘‘die Neraiden tanzen,” χορεύουνε ἡ "Avepdides, und 
halt die Kreise, welche derselbe im Staube oder im Sande bildet, fiir die Spuren ihrer 
Fiisse. Die Kinder werden zu solcher Zeit ingstlich gehtitet und nicht aus dem Hause 
gelassen. Wer wom Wirbelwinde iiberrascht wird, muss sich ducken, um von den daher 
stiirmenden Unholdinnen verschont zu bleiben.® (°Vgl. die epirotische Sage bei Hahn 
Nr. 81, wo ein Madchen, das sich nicht ducken will, von den Neraiden hinweggerafft 
wird.) Auch hat man fiir diesen Fall bestimmte Beschwérungsformeln. In Athen pflegen 
alte Frauen bei entstehendem Wirbelwind den Kopf erdwarts zu beugen und leise zu 
murmeln: μέλι καὶ γάλα στὸν δρόμο cas, ἃ. i. Honig und Milch auf euern Weg!® (° Pittakis 
in der '᾽Ἔφημ. Apyaiod. 1852, φ. 30, p- 647 5. Derselbe fiigt hinzu, dass dies namentlich 
in der Nithe des sogenannten Nymphenhiigels beobachtet werde: ein Umstand, dem eine 
dunkle Erinnerung an den ehemaligen Cultus der Nymphen auf der Hohe dieses Hiigels... 
zu Grunde zu liegen scheint.) Ganz ahnlich in anderen ‘Gegenden. Auf Kephalonia, im 
Bezirk Samos, wird folgender Spruch gesagt, der seine Erklarung in dem hier bestehenden, 
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Nymphs? or other supernatural agencies?, Indeed, the word Amemes, 


‘Wind,’ is nowadays a frequent synonym of the Devil?, But the 
most remarkable parallel to the ancient Greek equation of Zeus 
with the whirlwind has yet to be stated. The vocabularius sancti 
(σα δε, a vellum manuscript of the seventh or cighth century in the 
Library of Saint-Gall*, glosses the Latin terpiwes, that is turbines, 
‘whirlwinds,’ by the Old High German srw, If this word has been 
rightly transcribed*, it must—as J. Grimm long since pointed 


schon oben von mir erwilnten Glauben findet, nach welchem die Oberste der Nerden 
die Schwester Alexanders des Grossen ist: Keipdperass, καλήκιεμᾶπετ, | μέλι καὶ γάλα | σ᾽ τοῦ 
Sana τὴν τἄβλα! | Erh ψυχὴ τοῦ βασιλέων τοῦ ᾿Αλέξανδρον, | κακὸ μὴ μοῦ κάμετε "ἢ, 
N. G, Polites Παραδόσεις Athens τος 1. χοῦ no. Gor Τάνεμασίφαυνο τῶν Νεράιδων. 

' J.C. Lawson Mourn Greet Felblore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 
με iao ('The habit of travelling on a whirlwind, of more correctly perhaps of stirring up 
a whirlwind by rapid passage, has gained for the nymphs in some districts secondary 
mauines—in Macedonia dequcalr, in Gortynia detweyagoides! ( Παρνασσός, rv. p. 765. The 
origin of the second part of the compound is unknown.}—which might almost seem to 
constitute a new class of wind-nymphs. But so far asl know the faculty of raising whirl- 
winds, though most frequently exercised by Oreads, is common to all nymphs"), 

2G, F. Abbott Afecdonian #olbors Cambridge 10g μὲ. τῷ f. cited supra μ. τοῦ, 

Ἐν 1..ὄ W. Schwartz Der ἔδειβεπην der Afythalagie Berlin 1860 Ρ' 20 π᾿ 2 (‘Auch den 
Neugriechen ist ἄνεμοι der Teufel, x. GB. enteprechen die Redenaarten aye ely ἄνεμον, 
πήγαινε sit ἄνεμον ganz unserem “Geh" com Teufel"), B. Scheidt fr Polbatehen oer 
Nenugricches Leipzig 1871 i. 175 (* Sicher iat dieses Wort in einer Anaah! von Kedenearten, 
Wie ra πᾷς στὸν ἄνεμύ, ἄγε στὸν drepo (Aruchoba. Kallipolis), ganz gleichbedeutend mit 
ἀπε αὶ στ᾿}, 

4G. Scherrer {τ Νἐτε afer Afandichrifien der Suifistibiiothe von St. Gallen Halle 
1875 p. 381 ff. cod. gry. 

* On this point there has been divergence of opinion. J. C. Hs Buchler SG. ov3. 
Mocatularios St, Galli auch ΠΡ δεν κα des Aetl, Gallas aus dene δ᾽. Jahrhundert Brilon vitig 
transcribes p. 36 torpines zui and comments p. 81 fwrAimes, urgimes, ui? RK. Henning Ciher 
die sancigailischen Sprachen dmdler Strassburg 1874 transcribes p. #8, 432 turpines σαὶ and 
conjectures p. 47 rullrbila] ‘weil cine frihere Handschrift hier am Ronde beachad ipt war,’ 
E. Steinmeyer—E. Sievers Dir althochwentschen Glowsen Berlin 1895 transcribe iii, 4, al 
Turpincs tui, adding the note ‘ Afenming erpitmate sw gulrbila; srr wenig thadricheintich." 

Αἰ contra J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology uans. J. 8. Stallybrass London 1883 1, 203: 
‘A remurkable gloss in the old Cod. sangall. gi3, p. 193, has “turbines =siv" (we have 
no business to write ui), which may mean the storm of war, the Mars trux, SueVUS, oF 
possibly the itera! whirlwind, on which mythical names are sometimes bestowed: so it is 
either fe himself, or a synonymous female personification Zw, bearing the same relation 
to 280 ας dim (ancilla) to. dio (servus)." Jal. εἰ, 1, 18 τι. 1, ὦ profes of the story that the head 
of John the Baptist, when Herodias would have covered it with tears and kises, blew 
hard at her and whirled her off into empy space (Acinardus Peeper (c, Ὁ AD. ed, 
F. J. Mone Stuttgart—Tubingen 1832) τι 1153 ἔν osculn captantem caput aufupit atque 
τευ αι, | illa per implovium turbine flantis abit): “This reference ta the surde (the 
whirlwind of his blast), looks mythical and of high antiquity. Not only did Zéw or Zia, 
once a deity, become with the christians a name for the whirlwind, ps 203... but ty this 
day «och a wind is accounted form Lower Saxony (about Celle) by the dancing Herodias 
whirling about in the oir." Ja. ἐδ. 183 ii, 63a: ‘The OHG, siw, turbines, we bane 
τὸ Zid, 303. 285." 

Dr B. Ἐ, τ, Atkinson kindly consulted on my behalf Dr A. Fab, the librortan of 
saint-Gall, who reports (Nov. 1, 1928): “In Cod, Ms. 913 με 193 lantet die Glosce gunz 
deutlich sw¥ nicht rin.’ 7 


out4—hbe connected with *2Zfv or "Zlo the early Germanic sky- 
god* and presumably implies that Ziu in popular fancy took shape 
as the whirling wind-storm—a perfect parallel to the case of Zeus. 


§8. Zeus and the Dew. 
(a) The Arrhephéroi. 
Like most atmospheric phaenomena, dew had for the Greeks 
& certain sanctity. The wide-spread belief that, if gathered on the 
first of May (May Day) or the twenty-fourth of June (Midsummer 
Day), it beautifies or cures the human body, makes the cattle yield 
more milk and butter, multiplies the hay, etc4, will serve to explain 
a somewhat mysterious Athenian rite known as the Arrhephoria ἃ, 
The fullest account of this rite is given by Pausanias®, who after 
discoursing on the Erechtheion at Athens continues: 

‘What surprised me very much, but ts not generally known, I will describe as 
it takes place. Two maidens dwell not far from the temple of the Poliag: the 
Athenians call them Arrephoroi, These are lodged for a time with the goddess; 
but when the festival comes round they perform the following ceremony by night. 
They put on their heads the things which the priestess of Athena cives them to 
carry, but what‘it is she gives is known neither to her who gives nor to them who 
carry, Now there is in the city an enclosure not far from the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite called Aphrodite in the Gardens, and there is a natural underground 
descent through it. Down this way the maidens go. Below they leave their 
burdens, and getting something else, which is wrapt up, they bring it back. “ 
These maidens are then discharged, and others are brought to the Acropolis in 
their stead." 

Now the Arrhepherfa took place in the month Skirophorion', 
which corresponds roughly with our June-July. Moreover, there 
can be little doubt? that the name Arriepidrot means the ‘Dew- 


1 See the preceding note. 2 Supra it. 50 ff. 

51. Brand—Sir HH. Ellis ρῶν Antigwitio of Great firitain London 1849 i. 218 f., 
W. Henderson Apft-fore af the Northern Counties London 1879 pp. 34, 199 £, J. Gramm 
Jewtenic Mythology trans, J. 5. Stallybrass London 1884 ii. 786 (cp. #8. 1883 ii, 1974, 
1888 ἦν, 1533, 1624), W. Mannhardt Mola: wna Feddénite? Berlin 1904 i. x84, 399, 1995 
i. 362, P. Sthillot Le Folt-dore de France Paris igo i, 4 ἔς, 1906ili. By ἢν, 4761, 479, 490, 
Prater Golden Seugh*: The Magic Art il, «4 (Isle of Man), 67 (Northumberland), 127 
(South Slavonia), 1.7: Adonis Attis Osiris i. 246 f. (Abruzei), 248 (Spain, Normandy, 
Périgord), #.?: Balder the Beautiful i. 198 π, 1 (Spain, Normandy, Périgord, Abrurz), 
ti. 74 (South Slavonia), 

For similar usages at the Parilia (April 31) and on St George's Day (April tq) se 
Frazer Geiden Houph®; The Magic Art ti. 3.) (Ov. fast. 4. 778), 333 (White Russia, 
Little Russia, Rulgurin}, 335 (Bukowina, Galicia), 339 (Bulgaria). 

+ A. E. Crawley in J. Hastings Ancyrlapedia of Relyuen ana Achics Edinburgh 1911 
iv, 7OOa—7ol a, 

δ Paus. 1. 37. 3 trans, Sir J. Ὁ, Fraeer. 

* At mag. p. 14g, τ f. 

* Some have regarded ᾿Αρρηφαρία asa clipped form of “Apoqropopla [50 schol. Aristaph. 
ys. 642, Hesych. and Souid. 2.0. ᾿Αρρηφορία, of. wag. p. 14g, 15. Bekker anecd. i. 446, 


be. 
Υ.. 
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bearers.’ Inscriptions show that the earlier form of the word was 
Errhephérot or Ersephéroi rather than Arrhephéroi, and that the 
cognate verb was errhephorein far more often than arrhephoretn?. 
This enables us to derive the terms in question from érse or hérse, 
‘dew.’ And conformably with this derivation the ancient gram- 
marians state, on the authority of Istros of Kyrene (c. 200 B.C.), 
that the Zrsephorta was a procession for Erse or Hérse, the daughter 
of Kekrops®, while Moiris the Atticist (¢. 200 A.D.) expressly declares 
that the Errhephérot are ‘those who bear dew for Erse, one of 
Kekrops’ daughters®.’ 

But, if the business of the Arrhephéroz was only to carry dew, 
why did the Greeks make such a song about it? At Athens four 
girls of noble birth were elected by show of hands. Of these four 
two were chosen to start the weaving of Athena’s pép/os. Their own 
garments were white, and any gold worn by them ipso facto became 
the property of the goddess*. The final selection of the girls was 
made by the ‘king®,” who is known to have had special responsi- 
bilities in connexion with the mysteries®. Once appointed, these 


28 f., Favorin. /ex. p. 287, 53 f., and even L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. i. 266). But 
this is a piece of false etymology, perhaps occasioned by the fact that the Θεσμοφόρια in 
Pyanopsion were called also Σκεροφόρια (schol. Loukian. dial. mer. 2. 1 Ὁ. 278 f. Rabe) 
and ᾿Αρρητοφόρια (Clem. Al. profr. 2.17. 1 p. 14, 4 ff. Stahlin): see Mommsen Féste d. 


@ Stadt Athen p. 510 n. 1, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 34 n. 2. 


Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 872 f. held that ἀρρηφόροι meant ‘ basket-bearers,’ the first part 
of their name being connected with the root of dppcyos, ‘ basket.’ This view too has found 
defenders, ¢.g. F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 551. But it is 
altogether too hypothetical. 

Miss J. E. Harrison Ajith. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. xxxiv derived the name from Epon, in 
the sense of a ‘young animal,’ and compared the use of δρόσοι in Aisch. Ag. 141. But 
later, in her Proleg. Gk. Rel.’ p. 122 n. 2, she abandoned this ingenious suggestion and 
ib. p. 131 speaks of ‘the Arrephoria or Arretophoria’.,.‘ The Arretophoria or Arrephoria.’ 
See also her 7hemis* p. 266. 

Personally, I see no sufficient reason for discrediting the explicit statements of Istros, 
Moiris, etc. 

1 K. Meisterhans Grammatth der attischen Inschriften® Berlin 1900 p. 15 n. 67, Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 34 n. 2, F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
Vi. 550. 

2 Istr. frag. 17 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 420 Miiller) ap. schol. Aristoph. Zys. 642. The same 
thing is said, without a mention of Istros, by Hesych. and Souid. s.z. ᾿Αρρηφορία, 
p- 149, 15 ff., Favorin. /ex. p. 287, 52 f. 

* Moir. 141 p. 104 Pierson "Eppnpédpo, ᾿Αττικῶς, al τὴν δρόσον φέρουσαι τῇ "Epon: ἥτις 
ἣν μία τῶν Κεκροπίδων. 

ὁ Deinarch. κατὰ Πυϑέου frag. 4 (Orat. Attic. ii. 328a Baiter—Sauppe) ap. Harpokr. 
5.0. ἀρρηφορεῖν = Souid. s.v. ἀρρηνοφορεῖν (Ὁ. Bernhardy cj. ἀρρηφορεῖν) = Bekker anecd. i. 
446, 18 ff. =e. mag. p. 149, 18 ff. 

5 Souid. s.v. ἐπιώψατο' κατέλεξεν, ἐξελέξατο. ἔστι δ᾽ ᾿Αττικόν. ὁ βασιλεὺς ἐπιώψατο 
ἀρρηφορους. οἷον, κατέλεξεν, ἐξελέξατο. Πλάτων ἐν Νόμοις (Plat. lege. 947. J. Pierson 
wrongly supposed an allusion to Platon the comedian ἐν N Hoos) =e. mag. Ρ. 362, 38f. 

6 Aristot.A@. πολ. 57. 1, Harpokr. s.v. ἐπιμελητὴς τῶν μυστηρίων (Dem. in Mid. 171). 


ét. mag. 
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little maids, who were mere children from seven to eleven years of 
ἀρεῖ, enjoyed sundry peculiar privileges, They were housed near the 
Erechtheion*, They had a tennis-court ῤῥαϊνἐ να. on the Akropolis, 
which could boast a bronze figure of Isokrates as a boy on horse- 
back®, And they were fed on cakes that were specially ‘risen’ 
(andstatet)*—possibly* in view of the Arriephoria, that great ritual 
for the proper performance of which they had been set apart. Again, 
an Athenian inscription of Hellenistic date (¢ 137/6 Β.0.} tells how 
a certain priest of Asklepios and Hygieia gave his own daughter to 
serve as Arriepidros at the Epidauria*, which had by that time 
become a recognised part of the Eleusinian mysteries’. Finally, an 
Aeolic inscription from Mytilene, referred to s. iii A.D., commemo- 
rates Aurelia Artemisia as ‘priestess of the goddesses Etephilai (that 
is, Demeter and Persephone*®) and Karissai* and Arsdphores of the 
most holy mysteries™," 


1 Et. mag. p. 149, τῷ f. τέσσαρει δὲ raider ἐχειροτον οὔντα κατ᾽ εὐγένειαν dppypdpn ἀπὸ 
ἐτῶν ἑπτὰ μέχρι ἔνδεκα, cp. Arutoph, ἔν. 641 f. ἑπτὰ μὲν ἔτη γεγῶσ᾽ εὐθὺς dppnpipour: | 
εἶτ᾽ dherple καὶ δεκέτιε οὖσα τἀμχηγέτι. 

7 Paus. 1, 37. 2 wapiden Oto τοῦ rao τῆν Πολιάδον. oleovew ob πύρρω, καλοῦσι δὲ 
᾿Αϑηναῖοι σφᾶς ἀρρηφύροιτ' αὗται ypdrer μὲν τιρὰ δίαιταν ἔχουσι ταρὰ τῇ Poy, wer. ἃ, 
(cupra p. 165). 

᾿ς Plout. ἐπ dev. erat. 4 Tsocr. 839 Cc. 

* Athen. 11g a—w τὸρ dedvrarer (so J. Pierson for ναστὸν cod, P. ed. V. κάσταν εὐ ἢ, 
Basil. LL.) κπλρύμεναν, δ᾽ voit dnp φόροι trerat, cp. Soul. ie. dedeorarc, Nesych. ΓΝ, 
ἀνάστατοι, Pans. Gramm. frag. gy Schwabe af. Euatath. ἐν ΔΝ p. 165, 10 f, Favorin, 
fer. p. ata, a3 fF, 

* Leaven is symbolic of rapid growth in Matthew 13. 33> Luke 13. τὸ f, More often 
it is regarded as a type of corruption and therefore forhidden in ritual (rg. Gell. ro. 13. 
τῷ farinam fermento inbutam adtingere ei (#. flamini Diali) fas non est). See C. F. Kent 
im J. Hastings ἐπ λεία of Neligcon and Εἰ Edinburgh i914 vil. 88g α---αρὸ ἃ. 
But ὦ. Broneer in Afesperfa 1935 iv. 128 cp. Pall. 6. 73 6 γὰρ ὀῤθοστάτηι ἱεροῦ ἄρτοι τι 
elder unc perhaps rightly assumes that such cakes were of phallic shape. 

* Corp. mcr. At. τἰ. ¢ Add. no. aga4, τᾷ l= fear. Gr. ed. min. T— iil, 2 10. 974, 
ΙΒ f,=Dittenberper ἀν. inser. Gr no. 687, 18 Γ᾿ ἔδωκε δὲ καὶ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ διγγατ[έρα 
-.----.--- εἰς τὰ  Ἐπιδαύριε ἀρρηφαροῦσαι!ν κι τ᾿ ἃ, 

Τ᾿ ὦ, Kem in Pauly—Wissowa Alea! Εἶν. vis 44 f. | 

" Heaych, "Rramdikq: (so W. RK. Paton for Era..- py. cod.) ἡ Mepregieg. Ε΄ Hiller 
von Gmertringen in Pauly—Wissowa Aval-Ame. vi. gta: ‘Die Ἔτηφίλαι waren also 
Demeter und Kore, Sicherlich bercichnet sie der Nome ola frenndliche Gottinnen, wie 
Ἐῤμενίδετ ua, wohlbekannte, Dies wird aoch in dem ersten Namenselerment enthaliten 
sein, das ru frm Angehdrige (vgl. J. Schmidt bei L. Meyer Hand. dl. gr. Etymol. t 374 
oben) co stellen ist; sie beachtiteen also die Sippschaft. Wenn die Form 'EragpiAq bei 
Hesych. neben dem inschriftlichen ᾿Ετηφίλα richtig ist, haben wir cine Parallele ru den 
gleicheeitiy aul Thera vorkommenden Personennamen Iparas und Πρατης μένης," 

"Ὁ H. Oldfather in Pauly—Wistowa Aval-Enc. x. 1950. 

ἦν Ἐς Bechtel in Collite—Rechtel Gr. Deal.-Jeushr. i. ga no. 132, 3 f= δμαγν, Gr. ins, 
lino. 254. 3 f. i¢peate) τᾶν ϑέαν ᾿Ετ(η) φίλαν καὶ Kalpiooar καὶ ἐρίσ)όφυραν τίῶ}» ἀγιωτάτων 
μυϊστ)αρίων. The inscription, which is throughout ill-spelt, actually reads ETIPIAAN 
and EPT OPOPON. 
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To understand these honours and prerogatives we must, I think, 
bear in mind the general similarity subsisting between the Thesmo- 
phoriaand the Arrhephoria. The latter, like the former,appearstohave 
been a ceremony intended to promote fertility’. In the Thesmophoria 
we have the worship of Demeter and Kore, the two Thesmophéro®. 
The Arrhephéros at Eleusis* and the Erséphoros at Mytilene* were 
at least connected with the cult of the same pair of deities. An 
Athenian inscription of Roman date commemorates ‘Aristokles’ 
daughter, who served as Errhephdros for Demeter and Kore5, Seats 
in the theatre at Athens were in imperial times reserved for two 
Hersephérot of Ge Themis (fig. 72)* and, immediately behind them, 


Fig. 72. 


PCH Popo! CBCIAIOYIAENAT PA 


Fig. 73, 


for two Hersephéroi of Eilithyia at Agrai (fig. 73)7. It would seem, 
therefore, that Dew-bearers stood in some relation to Mother Earth; 
and it is probable that they were regarded as fertilising agents. 
This squares with the fact that their rite took place near the 
sanctuary of Aphrodite in the Gardens*. The Thesmophoria too 


? Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. xxxiv ff., ead. Proleg. Gk. Rel? 
Themis pp. 266, 275, Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen Ρ. 510. 

5 Aristoph. thesm. 83, 282, 295 f., 1156, 1230. 

5 Supra p. 167, π. 6f. 

* Supra p. 167, πη. το. 

δ Corp. inscr. Att. iii. 1 no. 919 [τὴν δεῖνα] ᾿Αριστοκλέου ἐρρηφορήσασαν Δήμητρι καὶ 
Κόρηι. W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 18098 ii. 1. 304 says: 
‘in Form einer W[eihung] an Demeter und Kore.’ But, for the dative, cp. Moir. r41 
Ρ. τος Pierson (supra p. 166, n. 3). 

® Corp. inscr. Alt. ili. τ no. 318 (with facsimile on pl. 1 = my fig. 72) 
[Γῆς Θέμιδος in. late careless script, W. Larfeld of. cit. ii. τ. 266 pl. 1. 

7 Corp. inscr. Att. iii. 1 no. 319 (with facsimile on pl. 1 = my fic. > é . , 
Εἰλιθυία[ 5] év“ Aypai[s] in late careless script, W. Larfeld op. cit. i. ean ae Ρ 

δ Supra p. 165. The precise route followed by the Arrhephéroi 
jecture. If they lived ‘not far from the temple of the Polias’ and ‘lo 
the goddess’ (Paus. 1. 27. 3), we may assume that their official 
the Pandroseion. On the occasion of the Arrhephoria they ma 


Ρ. 131 ff., ead. 


ἑρσηφόροις β᾽ 


is a matter for con- 
dged for a time with 
quarters were in or near 
y, no doubt, have quitted 
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the Akropolia by way of the Propylain and the western slope (A. Mommsen Aeerfolngiv 
Leipsig 1864 p. 447—an idea tacitly dropped by the same writer in his Fete a. Stadt 
Athen p. 09). Tut, in view of the close connexion between . Aglauros, Pandrosos, and 
Herse (infra $8 (b)), it is highly probable that the 4rréaphdred went τὴἱ the Aglaurion. 
If so, their most direct and also most eeclnded exit would have been, not the A‘rer- 
walled stairway in an angle of the north wall τοῦ ft west of the north porch of the Erech: 
theion (J. 11. Middleton Alan and Drawings of Athenian Ausldings London τῷδ pl. 1 
no. 38), as has been maintained by various critics (W. DOrpfeld in the rd. ΠΝ. 188] 
xii. sp pl. a, H. G, Lolling *Hellenische Landeskunde und Topographic’ in I. Miiller’s 
Geeerapiie ond ρος Geichirhte de Sfaisivhken Aftetams Nordlingen 1889 p. 3451. 
Harrison ἡ νά. Afor. dee. AGA. p. 163), bot the stairway of later construction which led 
(by means of a hanging lalder?) right down into the cave af a point some go ft east of 
the Alroz-stairway (J. H. Middleton of. cir. pl. 1 no. 43), a0 ie urged by PF. Rabbadins 
in the "Ed, "Apy. 1897 p. τὸ ν, M. L. D'Qoge (Fae Acratelas of Attons New York 1908 
PP: τὸ, 197 with plan 7), and O. Broneer in #fenferia 1933 1. κα Γὰν 1938 Iv. 139 with 
ἔραν γα πιμὶ τῷ. ©. Belger *Der Abstiegaweg der Arrbephoren, der Anfsiieg der Perser’ 
in the Serf. phil! Wack. Sept. 2g, 1897 pp. 12ta—rary (followed hy W. Judeich 
Thpegropire vom Athen Minchen 1905 p. 170 π΄ 4) is non-committal: ‘Wir kiinnen also 
mit unseren Mitteln nicht komstatieren, welchen Weg die Arrhephoren wirklich gingen.’ 

Eqqually beset with uncertainties is the other end of their journey. ‘Their destination, 
according to Pais. 1. 27. 3, was περίβολον ἐν τῇ πόλει τῆι καλουμένη! ἐν Kwa ‘Agpodirgs 
od πόρρω, But Flin. mat. Ast. 96. 16 (probably copying Varro, [? who copied Pasiteles (born 
ἐν 108 πα. }.] who copied Antigonos of Karystos (born « τὴς 5.6}. whe copied Douris of 
Samos (born ¢. 340 n.c.): seo FE. Sellers The Adder Plinp's Chapters on the #finery of 
Art London 1896p, xlti f.) describes the same Aphrodite as being outside the city-wall: 
he speaka of Alkamenes ‘cuins sunt opera Athenis complura in aedilies sactin prascla- 
ramque Veneris exira muros, quae appellatur AdpoNry ἐν Kyou. hulc summam manum 
ipse Phidias inposoiee dicitur.’ The discrepancy between ἐν τῇ πόλει ond exfra mired 
was explained by C. Wachsmuth Je Stadt rhe im Afterthom Leipsig 1874. 1. 118 £., 
whe pointed out that in the time of Pausanias the brick wall of Athens (Vite. 1. 8. 9) had 
heen cleared away to make room for the Hadrianic town (the meter παν of Corp. 
mcr. af. li no. 349 = Orelli Jaser. Lav. ref. wo. καὶ = Dessau Jer. Lat. sel, no. 437; 
ep. Aecl. Spart.r, Hadrian. 20. 4 multas civitates Hadrianopolis appellavit, utipsam Kartha- 
ginem et Athenarum partem, Phiegon frag. 21 (rag. dif. Gr. iii. 60; Miller) ap. Steph. 
Byz. ne. “Ohuewloor: τόκοι ἐν Δήλῳ, de κτίσαντες 'A@qraio χρήμεσιν ᾿Αδριανοῦ νέαι 
᾿Αϑήναι ᾿Αδριαγὰς ἐκάλεσαν, ὧν bAdyer ἐν ᾿Ολυμπιάδων πεντεκαιδεκότῳ!. The precinct, on 
this showing, adjoined the forden-quarter on the right bank of the Mixeos {Π|. ΠΗ ΣΙ and 
H. Blimner on Pans. χα. τῷ. 3), and somewhere in that neighbourhood must have been the 
natural underground descent, through which the girle went to leave their burdens and 
bring back something wrapt up (Pans. 1. 27. 3 καὶ δι' αὐτοῦ (se. τοῦ περιβόλου) κάθοδον 
ἐπύγαιοι αὐτομάτη" ταύτῃ κατίασιν αἱ παρϑένυι. κάτω μὲν δὴ τὰ φερόμενα λείπουσιν, 
λαβοῦσαι δὲ ἄλλο τι κομίζουσιν ἐγκεκαλυμμένον). The actual chasm or hssure has wot yet 
been located. But Ἐς A. Ganiner decent Athens London τσ p. 231 πὸ 1 throws out an 
Interesting suggestion: ‘It seems probable that the shrine in question may have been that 
of earth (Ge Se Olympia), and the cleft may be the same one by which the waters of 
Dewcalion’s deluge were said to have disappeared” (Paws, 1. 13. 7 ἔστι δὲ ἄρχαϊα ἐν τῷ 
περιβόλῳ tots χαλκοῖς καὶ rads Kpovov καὶ ‘Péar καὶ τέμενυι Γῆς (so J. A. Letronne for τῆν 
codd, Ἐς, Clavier cj. γῆν τὴν, W. M. Leake cj. rit Γἢτ) ἐπίκλησιν ᾿Ολυμπίατ, ἐνταῦθα 
ὅσον dt πῆχιν τὸ Maden διέστηκε, καὶ Myo μετὰ τὴν ἐπομβρίαν τὴν ἐπὶ Δενκαλίωνοτ 
συμβᾶσαν ὑπορρνῆναι ταύτῃ τὸ ὕδωρ, ἐσμιέλλουσί τε dt αὐτὸ ἀνὰ wu fror ἄλφετα πυρῶν pd hers 
ae (L. Bekker, followed by H. C. Schubat and H. Hitzig—H. Bljimner, cj, 

farret αὶ εξ. ἃ 1 

πηι ᾿ ΤΣ ae Aba School at Athens has found on the N. slope of 
the Aénipolis, Ἐς of the Erechtheion, ‘directly below the point where the saat wall 
makes the obtuse angle at which are the traces of the Al yoenacan postern pale ‘a small 
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sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite attested by numerous niches in the rock and two rock- 
cut inscriptions dating from the middle of τιν B.C. (Hesperia 1932 i. 31—s5 with figs. 
I—17, of which fig. 2 gives a ground-plan and figs. τὸ and 11 facsimiles of the inscriptions _ 
on rock B: (1) τῦι “Eport he eopré | (rlerpdd: ἀισταμέν[ο] | Μονιχιδιν[ 9]. wer[ ds] and (2) : . 
᾿Αφροδί ἤτ[ει]}. Adjoining the Sanctuary, on the west was a small area (Z) which yielded 
a Hellenistic relief of Eros; on the east, a cave in which were found a small votive shield 
of painted stone and fragments of undecorated shields in terra cotta, also the figurine of a 
sleeping babe. North-east of the cave was a space dotted with small stuccoed altars(?) of 
various shapes (a—z), oval, rectangular, triangular, or like a low wall, poorly built and 
resting on loose earth. These had carried small stones (fAai/of?) set upright in mortar— 
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i i one was still Z# s’¢u—and, further east, close to another group of niches (N) wasa phalids 
| τ of island marble (id. id. 1933 li. 329—417 with pl. xi (extended plan) and figs. 1—91, of 
Ι 4 which figs. 9, 14, 18=my fig. 74, ὁ, ε, id. ib. 1035 iv. 109—188 with pl. i (=my pl. xxi) 
! a and figs. 1—77, of which figs. 8 and 9 show the ‘altars.’ See further infra ἕ (Ὁ) ii (6) 
; : 
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sub fin.). It is highly probable that the relief-frieze with 
300 B.C. (Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. P- 453 ff. nos, 14 
of a draped woman, with a child, sitting on a rock with a 
no. 3257) came from the same Sanctuary of Eros and 
iv. 143 ff. no. 17 figs. 33--35 and 36). 

As to the bearing of these finds on the Arrhephoria, Broneer Joc. cit. 1. 52 (cp. iv. 126) 
writes: ‘The whole action of the ceremony becomes clear if we admit that the sanctuary 
just discovered is the peribolos mentioned by Pausanias. Below the underground stairs to 
the Aglaurion a modern path leads eastward to the new sanctuary, and it is reasonable to 
Suppose that the same path may have existed in ancient times, connecting with the rock- 
cut περίπατος below. The immense chasm, through which the descent from the Acropolis 

oe began, might well have lent color to Pausanias’ weird description of th 


ἃ procession of Erotes, ¢. 350— 
51, 1452 pl. 102), and the relief 


cave in it (National Museum 
Aphrodite (O. Broneer loc. cit. 1935 


passage and the sanctuary are immediately contiguous, while actually one must first pass 
through the one and thence by a short path reach the other? ("Doubtless the passage in 
the sanctuary itself was somehow used in the ceremony; but until we know how it con- 
nected with the cave to the east it is unsafe to make any definite statement about it). It 
can hardly be a coincidence that a sanctuary of Aphrodite which fits so well the account 
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in Pausanias should be found close to the place where we would naturally expect the 
Arrephoroi to have descended. We can only conclude that there were two sanctuaries of 
Aphrodite ἐν Kiros, a more ancient one, which we have just discovered.on the Acropolis 
slope, and a later one, with a temple containing the famous statue of Alkamenes, near the 
Ilissus.’ Broneer ἐδ. p. 53 f. adds: ‘The objection will naturally be raised that the text of 
Pausanias does not admit of such an interpretation.’ He replies that most probably 
*Pausanias himself confused the two sanctuaries. Vix liguet. 

Aphrodite ἐν Κήποις is seldom mentioned by the classical authors. But an inscription 
of ¢. 420—417 B.c. informs us that during the years 426/s—423/2 the expenses of the 
Peloponnesian War were in part met by money borrowed from her temple-treasury at a 
nominal rate of interest—yigth of a drachmé per mnd per day (Corp. inscr. Att. ἃ no. 
273 f, 12 f. = Michel Recueil a” Inser. gr. no. 561, 78 = Roberts—Gardner Gk. Epigr. ii. 
299 ff. no. τοῦ, 78 [᾿Αφροδῆτης ἐν Κήποις TTRPHE AA. τόκος τούτου Wallsas 
ΠΠΠ|{ cp. W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 1898 ii. τ. 44). 
Near her temple stood a square herm of Aphrodite, which bore an inscription stating that 
Aphrodite Οὐρανία was the eldest of the Moirai (Paus. 1. 19. 2, cp. Loukian. dia/, 
mer. 7. 1 τῇ Obpavia δὲ τῇ ἐν Κήποις δάμαλιν) : some notion of this herm may be had 
from the Dareios-4rater (supra ii. 854 pl. xxxvili). 

Of Alkamenes’ masterpiece we know practically nothing (Plin. wat. Aist. 36. 16, Paus. 
1. 19. 2, Loukian. imagg. 4, 6). Sundry critics have somewhat carelessly assumed that it 
was none other than the herm just mentioned (J. Sillig Catalogus Artificum Dresdae et 
Lipsiae 1827 p. 31, H. Brunn Geschichte der griechischen Kiinstler Stuttgart 1857 1. 235, 
H. Hitzig—H. Bliimner on Paus. 1. 19. 2). The ablest defence of this view is that put 
up by A. Trendelenburg in the /ahré. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1908 xxiii Arch. Anz. 
pp. 514—520 (dm. Journ. Arch, 1909 xiii. 494, A. de Ridder in the ev. Et. Gr. 1910 
xiii. 192, A. J. Reinach 74. p. 321), who cp. the herm from Pergamon inscribed in 
lettering of 5s. ii A.D. εἰδήσεις ᾿Αλκαμένευς | περικαλλὲς ἄγαλμα | Ἑρμᾶν τὸν πρὸ πυλῶν"! 
εἴσατο Περγάμιος. || γνῶθι σαυτὸν (bibliography in Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople ii. 
234 ff. no. 527 fig. and in C. Picard Za sculpture antigue Paris 1926 ii. 57). But a half- 
length herm of Aphrodite (Loukian. zmagg. 6 implies arms and hands) dating from the 
fifth century would be hard to parallel (Ὁ cp. Clarac Afus. de Sculpt. pl. 634 8 fig. 1386C= 
Reinach Aé. Svat. i. 347 no. 4 ἃ herm in the Villa Albani on which see J. J. Bernoulli 
Aphrodite Leipzig 1873 p. 7). Others have sought to recover the aspect of the lost statue 
from the Aphrodite of Melos (Sir C. Walston (Waldstein) A/camenes and the establishment 
of the classical type in Greek art Cambridge 1926 p. 211 ‘I am inclined to think it not im- 
probable that the sculptor of the Aphrodite of Melos was inspired by the Aphrodite in the 
Gardens of Alcamenes’), or with more probability from the type of Aphrodite leaning, 
sometimes on an archaistic effigy of herself (A. Milchhofer in the /aArd. αἰ. kais. deutsch. 
arch. Inst. 1892 vii. 208 n. 9, E. Reisch in the Jahresh. εἰ, oest. arch. Just. 1895 i 77 Ts 
e.g. Ant. Skulpt. Berlin p. 226. no. 586 fig.), sometimes on a pillar with a tree in the 
background (H. Schrader Péidias Frankfurt am Main 1924 pp- 205—210 with fig. 189= 
Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. no. 1601 pl. 165, 5. Wide in the "E¢. ᾿Άρχ. τοτο p. 52 no. 13; 
an inscribed votive relief from Daphne on the road between Athens and Eleusis), or 
again—and this is the most frequent contention—from the type best represented by the 
Aphrodite of Fréjus (2) (Mrs L. M. Mitchell A History of Anctent Sculpture London 1883 
Ρ. 320, 5. Reinach Manuel de philologie classique Paris 1884 ii. g4, id. in the Gasette des 
Beaux-Arts 1896 ii. 326—328=id. Monuments nouveaux de Cart antique Paris 1924 1. 
258—260 (‘Je pense que ce motif a été créé par Alcaméne, rajeuni par Praxitéle et repris 
de nouveau par Arcésilas’), A. Furtwiangler in Roscher Lex. Afyth. i. 412 f., id. in the 
Jahrb. d. hais. deutsch. arch. Inst, 1888 iii. 212, id. Masterpieces of Gk. Scuipt. pp. 19f., 
82, 275 ἢ, 10, E. von Mach 4 Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture Boston 1905 
p. t2rf. pl. 108, H. Bulle Der schine Mensch im Altertum* Miinchen und Leipzig 1912 
pp- 263 ff., 682 f. pl. 124. Other examples of the type are collected and discussed by 
J. J. Bernoulli Aphrodite Leipzig 1873 pp. 86—98 (‘Der Typus der ungegiirteten, ihren 
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probably included a visit to the goddesses of Cape Kolias, that is, 
to Aphrodite and the Genetyllides*, Aphrodite in particular was the 
maker of morning dew*; and her altar (figs, 84, 85) on Mount 


‘Mantel liftenden Aphrodite’), 5, Reinach ‘La Vénus drapér au Musée du Louvre’ in the 
Gras, Arch. 1887 xii. as0—a6a, 271—285 pl. 30, A. Conze ‘Zur Merete Wiens 
‘Genetox’ in the Ath, ἈΠΙΝ ιν, 1889 xiv. 199—204 pl. 4, Miss C. ὦ, Harcum ‘A statue of 
the type called the Venus Genetrix in the Royal Ontario Museom' in the Aew._/owrn. Arch, 
10,37 καὶ, 1g1—1a7 pl. 7 figs. 1—4). 

Equally persistent, and hardly more encouraging, have been the attempts made ta 
discover representations of the dArrdepAdroi. Many have identified them with the iwo 
sool-bearing girls on the eastern ἔπεσε of the Parthenon (empra ἢ, cng. pl. axliv, So 
71. Stumrt—N. Revett 74e ΑΝ μέ ει of Athens London 1787 ti. 12 f with ch. 1 pl. 24 
(*The young figures are the two Arrephore, or Canephore," ete,), C. Ὁ, Muller Jfinernae 
Foliadir sacra σὲ aedem in ance Athenarum...Gottingae 1820 p. 14 ('Puellac sunt erie 
Ptorve..., matrona sacerdos Polindis'), Ἐς Beulé £’dcropude of themes Paris 18s, it. 1.0 
(‘la grande prétresse recoit des deux vierges Exrh¢phores les objets mystérieux’ ete.), 
Ε΄ Petersen i Awnat der Pasties ame Parthenon wed cu (Nyaa Berlin 1874 p. go4 f 
("Wo fmden wir denn im athenischen Cultus dherhanpt und speciell in demjenigen Athenas, 
an welchen hier jeder en denken gehalten ist, halberwachsenc Midchen, wie die beiden 
Stohltragerinnen offenbar sind, die bei hohem Feste eine κὸ bevoreugie Kolle splelen 
kGnnten? Es gieht keine auxser den Arrephoren. Auf diese aber passt alles ;" ete), 
Preller—Kobert Gr. ἡνία, i. ant noe ('Die beiden Errhephoren sind vielleicht anf dem 
Ostfries des Parthenon dargestellt'). See further A. Michaclis Der Aurrtdenon Leipeig 1871 
p- 264). Others have seen them in the processional figures of the olive-tree pediment 
(T. Wiegand Ji arcdaiiche Piro. A reiitehine der Abrepolis on Athen Cassel ani Leipeig 
ijog p. 197 He col. pl. 14, G. Dickins Catalan of te Acropolis Mftasesm Cambridee roi 
i. 69 fig., E. Buschor ‘Der Oelbaumgichel’ in the aed. ἈΠ. 1923 xlvil, 81 if. pl. 6, 
So J. E. Harrison Primitive Athens as described by fhucydides Cambridge 1906p. εὖ 1, 
fig. τὸ (‘We think instinctively of the Arrephoroi’), E. Petersen Jhb flurgionpel der 
Athenaia Herlin το] p. arf. fg. 1 (fh. p. a7 ‘die zwei Bleich gekleideten, nicht pleich 
gechmitckten Madchen magen wir Kanephoren nennen, oder aber ween ihrer Kleinheit 
und unentwickellen Formen licber Errephoren"), ὦ. W. Elderkin Proilems in Sericican 
Autidings Princeton τῷτα p. taf. (agrees with Petersen)). Others again have recognised 
them in the Caryutids of the Erechtheion (E. Beulé L’Acropole f' Athines Paris gy ii. 
784 (‘'Sont-ce les vierges errhéphores...? Leuwrs tétes Partent-elles Je fardeau de |'nrchitrave 
en réminiscence du fardean mystéricux que leur confimit [a prande prétresse? Tout me le 
ferit croire,’ εἰς), ὦ. W. Elderkin Prodtems ἐπ Poricloan Buildings Princeton 1913 
p. £4. (‘The interpretation of the Caryatids as At rephorol is confirmed by a scene (Fig. s) 
onan archaic amphora’ (rc. a Boeotian relief-vase from Thebes. now in a private English 
collection, published in the Aud. Corr, Mell, 1898 xxii, 455 7. figs, 8—1o pla. 6 and 6 Air 
by A. de Ridder, who fa. p. 468f op. ‘les canéphores, ef peut-ltre bes arthephores")), 
H. WN. Fowler in J. M. Paton fie FrecArhcoim Cambridge, Massachusetts 1927 fh tas 
n. ἃ (non-commiltal)). ae 

Personally, 1 suepect that the arrkephdre? in attendance on Athena were an extremely 
ancient institution, dating back to ‘Minown’ times and comparmnble with the two hand- 
mamidens of the *Minoan' goddess (Sir A. J. Evans in the Journ, Heil, Stud. waa xiv. 
11- 1. figs. 11—1§). Ν 

1 Mommsen ἔμ δ Stadt Athen p. 319f, On Genetyllis and the Genetyllides in 
relation to Aphrodite see W. H. Roacher in his Ler, Afpth. ii, rrig—targ, QO. Jessen in 
Pauly—Wissowa Avance, vii. sigof., Preller—Robert Gr. AMfyth. 4, 377), 513, Gilbert 
Gr. ἀπ εν . p. 394, Gruppe Gr. Ἀνὰ. el. μι 1256 nf i 

if Fervig. Ven, rs 8. ipsa roris ἱποία!, | HOCH aura quen relinquit, spargit umentis 
i] 8. | gutta Pricceps orbe parvo sustinet casus suds, | εἰ micant lacrimae tremenies de 
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cadnco pondere (so Ε΄, Bitcheler, transposing lines 17and 18, and retaining ef codd., for which 
Ἑ. €. F, Schulee, followed by E. Bahrens, cj. ev, while Ὁ. Miller, followed by 
1. W. Mackail, cj. evfeant). |... umor ille, quem serenis astra rormnt noctibus, | mane 
virgines (so J. Lipsius, followed by J. W. Mackail, for eéngimeas codd.) papillas solvit 
umenti peplo. Cp. what is said of the planet Venus in Asem, apie. a. τ f. Evelyn 
White (p. 410 Peiper) ros urns, color unis, et tnum mane duorum ; | sideris et floris nam 
domina una Venus. 

A late red-figured Aya'ria from Euboi (Collignon—Couve Cat. Fires a Athemer p. pg 
no. 1869, Harrison νοΐ GA. Kel* p. 635 fig. 170 (from asketch by Mrs Hugh Stewart) 
shows Eros watering slender flowers that spring from the ground. A female figure with 
hare breast (Aphrodite?) directs his efforts. On the left sits a young man with a ΠΑ ΤΡΊΤΟΣ. 
Qn the right stands a young woman with afpefawe, Apparently Aphrodite and Eros 
are gardening with o Tionysiac eafouragy. 

Differently conceived but somewhat similar in effect is the design found on a brome 
medallion of Faustina lunior (frit. Afar. Cat. Modallions p. 16 no, 2 pl. 2g, 1 (Venus 


Fip. 75. 


Genetrix?,,.in a garden’)=Gneechl AWedag?. Noe, it. 4o no. 13 pl. 68, 1 (‘Venere "}= my 
fig. ss. The specimen has been retouched). Venus, half-draped, stands to the front, her 
right hand mised to hold osmall tree, which rises from (behind ἢ) a base. On the left of her 
two Cupids are playing, on the nght four more, one of whom leans over the battlements 
af αὶ wall or tower, Above it appear other trees. The scene recurs with some variations 
on a bronze medallion of Lucilla, daughter of Faustina lunior (Frohner Afed. emp. rom. 
μι. ὧδ . fig. (=my fg. 76) ( Penus dans we jordin"), Gnecchi op, cif. i. ΕἹ πα. rig. 76, 8 
(=my fig. 77} Bologna (‘Donnn...in wn giardino'’)). A girl ts ndidedd, filling her pitcher 
from a stream in the foreground. These medallions are probably time-serving attempts to 
identify first Faustina and then her daughter with Venus. Faustina at least was actually 
worshipped along with her husband M. Aurelius in the temple of Venus and the Dea Roma 
(Dion Casa, 71. 31 τῷ δὲ Μάρκῳ καὶ τῇ ϑαυστίνῃ ἐψηφίσατο ἡ βουλὴ ἔν re τῷ Adpokely τῷ 
τὰ ᾿Ρωμαΐψ εἰκόνας ἀργυρᾶν ἀνατεθῆναι καὶ βωμὸν ἰδρυθῆστι, καὶ de’ αὐτοῦ πάσαν τὰς κόραι 
τὰς ἐν τῷ ἄστει γαμουμέναι μετὰ τῶν νυμφέων» θύειν»), and had coins inscribed VENVS, VENVS 
FELIX, VENVS GEXETRIX, VENVS VICTRIX Of VENERI AVGVSTAE, VENERT FELIC!, VENER! 
GENETRICI, VENER Vicrric! (Rasche Lee. View. iii. τι, Cohen Afonn. emp, rom. i. 
54 ff. nos. 226—283). Here are a few examples: fig. 78 from the FPawtier—Colligner 
Safe Cafaigrur 1927 p. 51 no. obo pl. 35, fig. 79 from the Arent Sale Cofaiogwe 1924 
iii, #9 no. τοῦδ pl. 39, fig. 80 from Gneechi AModag!. Row. ti. 39 no. 8. pl. G7, 6, fig. ΒῚ1 
from the Sends Sle Cafaloyue 193% p. 40 no. 612 pl. a6, Figg fa from the enon ald 
Catalogue 1974 ti. 29 no. 1068 pl. 30, fig. 83 from the Afirich Sale Cafalogud 1908 p- τὸ 
no. 117 pl. 7. Since coins of this sart are apt to reproduce previous art-types (eg. fig. Τῇ 
recalls the Aphrodite of Fréjus (7), fig. 83 is an adaptation from the Aphrodite of Capua, 
and fig. 8o owes something even to the Zeus of Olympia), 1 incline to think that the 
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Eryx (figs. 86, 87)! was ‘covered with dew and fresh grass?’— 


medallions representing Venus in the Garden presuppose a Greek fresco of Aphrodite ἐν 
Kjos. The trees, the river, the wall or tower with battlements would all suit the famous 
sanctuary beside the Ilissos. 


* Silver /trai of Eryx, struck ς. 480—413 B.c., have οὖν. EPVVKINON (retrograde) 
or ERVKAIB (partly retrograde) a female figure (? hierodule) sacrificing, with or 


nde Seg Fig. 85. 


without a 2λέδίε, at a lighted altar; the space behind her is sometimes filled by a floral 
pattern: vev. a hound beneath a four-spoked wheel, or ivy-branch, or hone ἐξ #5 
ornament, once with volutes in exergue (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily D. δά noe ry ᾿ : ᾿ 
fig. (=my fig. 84), 8, 9, G. F. Hill Coins of Ancient Sicily London [00 : ἣν = 

Weber Cat. Coins i. 274 no. 1305 pl. 50, Naville Sale Cdslegus ica: ες Ρ. ‘si g- 11, 
(=my fig. 85), Head Hist. num.? p. 138). Ρ. 39 no. 878 pl. 26 

* A denarius struck by C. Considius Nonianus ζ. Cc. . 

NONIANI || 5.. C head of Venus Zrycina to right, oe pies ἮΝ ἐπι δν 
rev, mountain with fortified gateway, inscribed ERVC, below and tetrastyle Ga 
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(TY. L. Donaldson Architectura numismatica London 1859 Ρ. 110 ff. fig. 32, Babelon 
Monn. rép. rom. i. 375. fig-, M. Bahrfeldt Nachtrage und Berichtigungen sur Miinzkunde 
Wien 1897 p. 87, Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. i. 473 nos. 3830 pl. 47, 21, 3831, 3832, 
H. Mattingly Roman Coins London 1928 p. 86 pl. 21, 17, Bement Sale Catalogue 1924 
iii. 9 no. 126 pl. 5 (=my fig. 86)). Fig. 87 is from a specimen of mine. For the extant 
remains of ring-walls and temple-platform see C. Hiilsen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ence. vi 
604 and especially J. Kromayer ‘ Eryx’ in Xie 1909 ix. 461—477 with map and figs. 1—4. 

2 This striking expression occurs in the remarkable account of Aphrodite’s precinct 
included by Ail. de mat. an, 10. 50 ἀνὰ πᾶν Eros καὶ ἡμέραν πᾶσαν θύουσι τῇ θεῷ καὶ οἱ 
ἐπιχώριοι καὶ οἱ ξένοι. καὶ ὁ μὲν βωμὸς ὑπὸ τῷ οὐρανῷ ὁ μέγιστός ἐστι, πολλῶν δὲ ἐπὶ αὐτοῦ 
καθαγιζομένων θυμάτων ὃ δὲ πανημέριος καὶ ἐς νύκτα ἐξάπτεται. ἕως δὲ ὑπολάμπει, καὶ ἐκεῖνος 
οὐκ ἀνθρακιάν, οὐ σποδόν, οὐχ ἡμικαύτων τρύφη δαλῶν ὑποφαίνει, δρόσου δὲ ἀνάπλεώς ἐστι 
καὶ πόας νεαρᾶς, ἧπερ οὖν ἀναφύεται ὅσαι νύκτες. τά γε μὴν ἱερεῖα ἑκάστης ἀγέλης αὐτόματα 
φοιτᾷ καὶ τῷ βωμῷ παρέστηκεν, ἄγει δὲ ἄρα αὐτὰ πρώτη μὲν ἡ θεός, εἶτα ἡ δύναμίς τε καὶ ἡ 
τοῦ θύοντος βούλησις. κιτιλ. We gather that every morning the open-air altar of the 
goddess, despite the numerous burnt-offerings of the previous day, was found—or was 


Fig. 88. Fig. 80. 


said to be found—overgrown with dewy verdure. Anent this miracle E. Ciaceri Cults e 
miti nella storia dell’ antica Sicilia Catania 1911 p. 87 notes the beneficent influence of 
dew on Sicilian vegetation and adds: ‘Nella divina rugiada si vedeva la protezione della 
dea; ed ὁ forse degno di rilievo che sino ai nostri giorni nel popolo di Trapani si ὁ serbata 
fede alla brezza notturna; onde si ἃ creduto ch’ essa scenda come benedizione del cielo 
sugli abiti e vestiti che si espongano all’ aria aperta durante la notte(") ( P itré Bibliot. delle 
trad. pop. sic. XII (Palermo 1881) p. 261).’ 

That Aphrodite "Epuxivy (Jnser. Gr. Sic. /t. no. 281 Eryx [Kap]riuos "Aplorwvo[s] | 
[᾿ΑἸφροδίται "Ep(v)xiv[at], Diod. 4. 83, Steph. Byz. s.v. “Epvé, cp. Paus. 8. 24. 6 and 
Strab. 272. For Venus Zrycina see Dessau /nscr. Lat. sel. nos. 939, 3163—3165, De Vit 
Onomasticon ii. 736, Carter Epith. deor. p. 101, O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. 
vi. 362 ff.) was in some sense a goddess of vegetation appears also from the fact that on 
litrai of c. 413—400 B.C. she is seated with a dove on her hand and a tree behind her 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 62 f. nos. 10f. and 12, G. F. Hill Corns of Ancient Sicily 
London 1903 p. 136 pl. 9, το (=my fig. 88), Hunter Cat. Coins i. 181 pl. 13, 8, Weber 
Cat. Coins i. 275 nos. 1310 pl. 50, 1312 pl. 50, 1313 pl. 50 (= my fig. 89), McClean Cat. 
Coins i. 263 no. 2234 pl. 72, 7, Head Hist. num. p. 138). Note too the frequency of floral 
ornaments, volutes, etc. on the various /frai (e.g. figs. 85, 91). The plant λυχνίς, ‘rose- 
campion,’ which flourished on Mt Eryx, was said to have sprung from the bath of 
Aphrodite after sleeping with Hephaistos (Amerias ῥιζοτομικὸν ap. Athen. 681 F: on 
Amerias see O. Hoffmann Die Makedonen, thre Sprache und ihr Volkstum Gottingen 


1906 p. 2 ff. ). 
The dove had a special significance in this cult and was in all probability viewed as an 
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embodiment of the goddess (F. Diimmier in Panly—Wissown Nea! Env, 1, 2765)—witnenss 
Ail. ate mat. am. g. 2 ἐν Ἔρυκι τῆς Σικελίαν ἑορτή ἐστιν, ἦν καλυῦσιν ᾿Αναγώγια ᾿Βρυκῖνοί re 
αὐτοὶ καὶ μέντοι καὶ ὅσοι ἐν τῇ Ξιαελίᾳ πάσῃ, ἡ δὲ αἰτία, τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην λέγουσιν ἐντεῦθεν ἐξ 
᾿Αἰβύην ἀπαίρειν ἐν ταιϊσ ὃς ταῖς ἡμέραιτ. δοξάζονσι δὲ dpa ταῦτα ταύτῃ τεκμαιρόμενοι. περιστερῶν 
πλῆθοι ἐστιν ἐνταῦϑα πάμπλειστην. οὐκοῦν αἱ μὲν οὐχ ὀρῶνται, Ἀέγονσι δὲ '“ρυκῖνοι τὴν θεὸν 
Bopopopodwar ἀπελθεῖν’ ἀθύρματα γὰρ '᾿"Δφροδίτητ περιστερὰς εἶναι ἀδουσί re ἐκεῖνοι καὶ 
πεπιστεύκασι πάντει ἄνθρωποι. διελθομκῶν δὲ ἡμερῶν ἐννέα μίαν μὲν διαπρεπῇ τὴν ὥραν fx 
+e τοῦ wedd-yavt τοῦ κομίζυντοῦ ἐκ τῆι Αιβύην ὁρᾶσθαι ἐσπετομένην, aby oar κατὰ Tat ἀγελαίαν 
πελειάδρε τὰκ λοιπὰν εἶναι, πορφυρῶν δέ, ὥσπερ οὖν τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην ὁ Thor ἡμῖν ᾿Ανπαρέμιν 
ἅδει, πορφυρέην ge woe λέγων (frog. τ Bergk!, 2 Elmonds, a Diehl). καὶ youre δὲ εἰκασι μένη 
φανείη ἄν, καὶ τοῦτό ye κατὰ τὴ» ᾿Ὅμήρον δεὸν τὴν αὐτήν, ἦν ἐκεῖνον ἀναμέλπει χρυσῆν 
(Μὴ. 3. Gay Bs 417, ἃ- 380, 1G. 281, τα. 470, 14. ὅσῳ, Cd. 4. 1. 8. 217, 3445 17. 31. 10. Bay 
h. βάν. 93). ἔπτεται δὲ αὐτῇ τῶν περιστερῶν τὰ νέφη τῶν λοιπῶν, καὶ ἑορτὴ πᾶλιν 'Βρυκίναιτ 
καὶ πανήγυριε τὰ Καταγώγια, ἐκ τοῦ! Epyow ead rovro τὸ ἄνυμα. 


Fig. οι. Fig. ΟΣ. 


With Aphrodite was πκεοείαι ει a youthful consort, presumably Eryx her son by the 
local king Boutas (Diod. 4. 23, 83, Myg. fad. abo, Serv. in Very. dem. 4. 570, κ΄ 24, 412, 
Steph. Byz. sv. "Epef, Myth. Vat. 1. $3, 2 156, cp. achol. vet. Theokr. 1. roi) of by 
Poseidon (Apollod. 2. 5. to, Dion Cass, fray. 4. 2 Bekker, Serv. ἐν Vergy. ἐν. §. 24, 
interp. Serv. mi Ver. den. 1. 570, Myth. Vat. 1. o4, 1. 107, 2. 186, Txete. ἐν Lyk. Al, 
466, 958, 1131}, mther than Aineias (Dod. 4. 43, Strab. fo8, Circo ἐπ Perr. ἃ. 4, Le 
Verg. Ae. 5. 759 ff, Fest. p. 3404 3 ff. Muller, p, 453, 31 ff. Lindsay, Hyg. fad, 260, 
ep. Serv. fn Verg. Aca. 5. =6o): see F. ΤΕΥ foc. ree. A rare fffro of +, 413 — 400 N.C, 
shows Aphrodite drawing towards hersclf a naked youth, whom I take to be Eryx 
(H. Riggawer in the “citechr. δὶ Veet. 1880 vill. 72 f. pl. i, 2 *Sollten wir hier vielleicht 
Eryx σὰ erblicken haben...oder haben wir hier den Nachklane einer friheren mytho- 
lopiscben Entwicklungsphase des Eros,..?," [mhoof-Blumer Afern, gr, p. 17 pl. Ay 1g 
* pure eirtiz,’ Head fet. nom.* p. 133" wingless Eros", Fig. go is from a specimen in my 
collection), Another, of the same period, turns Eryx into Eros—an easy transformation 
(Arit. Mus. Cat, Coins Sicily p. 63 no. τα, Weber Cat. Cofnr i. ate no, 1211 pl. so, Head 
Afi. num? p. 138. Fig. οἵ is from a specimen of mine); and this type is comparable 
with that of a unique tetradrachm inscribed ΒΨ ΚΑ ΤῊ ΒΒ retrograde (G. F. Hill Coins 
of Ancient Sicily London 1gog p. 136 pl. 9, αἰ (= my fig. 93), Head Ait. sum? p. 138), 

A farther point of interest in the cult was its ancient service of hieroddules (Strab, 272 
εἰκεῖται δὲ καὶ 6° Bpeg Moher ὑψηλόν, ἱερὸν ἔχων Agpoliryt τιμόμενον διαφερόντων, ἱεροδούλων 
ἡυναικιῶν whoa τῇ παλαιάν, ar ἀνέ τα κατ᾽ Biri ἣν ol τ΄ ie Tit rice Mae ral fiwiler πολλαί" 
νυνὶ δ᾽ ὥσπερ αὐτὴ ἡ κατυϊχία λειπανάρεῖ καὶ τὸ ἱερόν (xo the second hand incod, Ἢ. ἢ τὸ 
ἱερὸν cod. A. Koraés marked the whole phrase as suspicious. HL. L. ἼΩΝ jas 1 
omits ἢ), καὶ τῶν ἱερῶν σωμάτων ἐκλέλοιπε τὸ πλῆϑοε} and their later enuivaléntsiiiiod | ᾿ δ 
Οἵα, in Q. Caecil. divin. 55). wee eis: 

Lastly it shold be olwerved that Eryx, who is desernbed as king of the Elymoi 
(Apollo. 3. 5. 19, Dion Cass. fray, 4. 2 Bekker, Trete, iv Lyk. Al. 1a) of cies 
(cp, Paris. 8. 24.3) or at least of some part of Sicily (Died. 4. 23, as, Pave: εἰ ΡΣ 
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a phrase that reminds us of Demeter οὐδε, Demeter the ‘Grass,’ at 
Athens}. 


Myth. Vat. 1. 94, 1. 107), not only founded the town and temple of Eryx (Diod. 4. 83, 
Myth. Vat. 2. 156), but was also buried on the mountain (Hyg. fa. 260, Serv. in Verg. 
Aen. τ. 570, Myth. Vat. 2. 156). 

All these traits are consistent with the view (R. v. Scala in the Historische Zeitschrift 
1912 cviii. 18, Lubker Reallex® p. 344) that Aphrodite ᾿Ερυκίνη was a mountain-mother of 
the ‘Minoan’ kind, who as such would have her sacred tree and doves and pdredros. In 
a long-established cult sundry features may well have been imported from alien sources. 
The service of hierodules is suggestive of oriental influence (H. Hepding in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Ence. viii. 1467, Ὁ. 6. Hogarth in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
Edinburgh 1913 vi. 671 b—672b), and many scholars have been content to regard this 
Aphrodite as a Hellenised form of the Phoenician Astarte (e.g. W. H. Roscher in his 
Lex. Myth. i. 396, T. G. Pinches in J. Hastings of. cit. 1908 i. 767 a L. B. Paton 7. 
1909 ii. 118a, W. W. Bandissin Adonis und Esmun Leipzig 1911 pp- 18 f, 23 Dts 26, 
38, 273); even Nilsson Gr. este Ῥ. 374 dismisses her as ‘ganz semitisch.’ But the hound 
on coins of Eryx should hardly be compared with the sacred dogs of Hephaistos (Hadran) 
on Mt Aitne (supra ii. 630): it is simply due to the dependence of Eryx on Segesta, 
whose city-badge was a similar hound (C. Hiilsen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 603)- 

The tradition that the eponymous Eryx was defeated by Herakles (Hat. 58. 43) ina 
wrestling-match for the kingdom (Paus. 3. 16. 4 f., 4. 36. 4), or for possession of the bull 
which had broken away from the cattle of Geryones (Apollod. 2. 5. 10, cp. Lyk. Al. 866 1.: 
see further K. Tiimpel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. Vi. 604 ff.), appears later in a slightly 
different form. Eryx is a wrestler or pentathlete, who challenges strangers and slays 
them till he is himself slain by Herakles (Tzetz. ἐπ Lyk. 41. 866, 958). In any case this 
ranges him with Phorbas, Kyknos, Kerkyon, Antaios, Amykos, and other early kings 

(I have discussed the series in Folk-Lore 1904 xv- 376 ff.), whose primitive rule of 
succession is the starting-point of Sir J. G. Frazer's Golden Bough. It is not impossible 
that Eryx king of the Elymoi and Virbius the rex Nemorensis belonged to the same 
(? Ligurian: C. Hilsen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ¥. 2467) stratum of the population 
of Italy. 

1 At the western end of the southern slope of the Akropolis at Athens there was in the 
tinie of Pausanias a joint-sanctuary of Ge Κουροτρόφος and Demeter Χλόη (Paus. 1. 22. 3 
ἔστι δὲ καὶ Τῆς Κουροτρόφου καὶ Δήμητρος ἱερὸν Χλόης. τὰ δὲ ἐς τὰς ἐπωνυμίας ἔστιν αὐτῶν 
διδαχθῆναι τοῖς ἱερεῦσιν ἔλθοντα ἐς Aéyous). Originally, however, the two cults had been 
distinct. The enclosure of Ge Κουροτρόφος was called the Κουροτρόφιον, as we know from 
three boundary-stones, one early (Corp. inser. Alt. iv. 1 no. 555 ¢ [ΚἸἾουρο[τ]ρόφίιον}), the 
others later (S. A. Koumanoudes in ᾿Αθήναιον 1877 vi. 147 f.). Adjoining it was the 
shrine of Blaute (Corp. inscr. Aft, iii, I no. 411 εἴσοδος πρὸς σηϊκὸν Βλαύτης καὶ 
Κουροτρόφου ἀνειϊ[μέν]η τῶ δήμωι, cp. Hesych. Βλαύτη" τόπος ᾿Αθήνησι and perhaps 
Poll. 7. 87 ἡ δὲ βλαύτη σανδαλίου τι εἶδος, καὶ ἥρως ᾿Αθήνησιν ὁ ἐπὶ βλαύτῃ" ἀνέθηκε yap 
τις σκυτοτόμος βλαύτης λίθινον τύπον : see further O. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
iii. 560 f. and Svoronos 4/h. Nationalmus. no. 2565 p. 484 ff. pl. 60 with figs. 231—235, 
no. 969 p. 509 pl. 184). 

Demeter Χλόη had a sacred table (Corp. inscr. Alt. ii. 1 no. 631, 16 ff. = Michel Recueil 
a’ Inscr. gr. no. 673, τό ff.=J. v. Prott and L. Ziehen Leges Graecorum sacrae ii no. 24, 
τό ff. an inscription dating from the early part of s. iv B.c. and admitting of fairly certain 
restoration Δήμητρος Χλόης ἱερεέίαι lepedowa: [' : δεισῇ!ας κρεῶν, πυρῶν ἡμιέκτεω: IIT: 
uél Acros κοτύλης : INN: ἐλαί]ο τριῶν κοτυλῶν : [0 : φρυγάνων: 1: ἐπὶ δὲ τὴν τράπεζαν κ] ὡλῆν, 
πλευρὸν ἰσχίο, ἡμίκραιραϊν χορδῆς]. Cp. Η. Mischkowski Die heiligen Tische im Géotter- 
kultus der Griechen und Rimer Konigsberg i. Pr- 1917 Ρ- 29) and probably 8 small 
temple (Corp. inser, Att, ii. 1 nO. 375, 3 ff. an inscription from the end of s. iii B.C. 
[ἀἸν[ «γράψαι δὲ}} rode τὸ ψήφισμα τὸν ἱρ]αμμαίτέα τἹ [ὃ]ν κατὰ πρυτανείαν ἐν στήϊληι 
λιἤθίνει καὶ στῆσαι παρὰ] τὸν νεὼν τῆΞ}} Δήμητρος. U- Kéhler in the Ath. Mitth. 1877 
ii. 177 pointed out that this νεώς was probably that of Demeter χλόη). A fragmentary 
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inventory of her property at the end of s. iv B.c. is extant (Corp. inscr. Aft. ii. 2 no. 722, 
18=Jnscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 2 no. 1472 B, 39 [Δήμη]τρος τῆϊ 5] XAop[s]). Her priestess 
had a reserved seat in the theatre (Corp. inscr. A?t. iii. 1 no. 349 (with facsimile on pl. 3) 
(2) Ajunrpo[s] Χλόης in part obliterated by (4) Διοφάν]του. So W. Dittenberger Zc. cit. 
and W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 1898 ii. 1. 266 pl. 1). 
Her festival in spring, when the fresh verdure began to appear, was an occasion of 
jesting and jubilation (Cornut. ¢Aeo/. 28 p. 55, 13 ff. Lang περὶ δὲ τὸ ἔαρ τῇ Χλόῃ Δήμητρι 
θύουσι μετὰ παιδιᾶς καὶ χαρᾶς, ἰδόντες χλοάζοντα (sc. τὸν σπόρον) καὶ ἀφθονίας αὐτοῖς ἐλπίδα 
ὑποδεικνύντα). She also received the sacrifice of a ram on Thargelion 6 in the early 
summer-time (Eupolis Μαρικᾶς frag. 7 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 502 f. Meineke) ag. schol. Soph. 
0.C. 1600 Εὐχλόου Δήμητρος ἱερόν ἐστι πρὸς τῇ ἀκροπόλει" καὶ Εὔπολις Μαρικᾷ “ ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺ 
πόλεως εἶμι" θῦσαι yap με δεῖ | κριὸν Χλόῃ Δήμητρι,᾽" ἔνθα δηλοῦται ὅτι καὶ κριὸς ἐθήλεια τῇ 
θεῷ ταύτῃ θύεται (F. Stoecker’s cj. θηλείᾳ, though accepted by Mommsen este d. Stadt 
Athen p. 477 τι. 4, does not cure the passage. R. F. P. Brunck prints οὐ θήλεια μόνον bis 
after θύεται), οὕτω δὲ τιμᾶται «ἐκ (ins. J. Lascaris)> τῆς κατὰ τῶν κήπων χλόης" θύουσί 
τε Θαργηλιῶνος ἕκτῃ, Philochoros (in a frag. omitted by Miller) af. schol. Aristoph. Lys. 
835 Χλόης Δήμητρος ἱερὸν ἐν ἀκροπόλει ἐν ᾧ ol ᾿Αθηναῖοι θύουσι μηνὸς Θαργηλιῶνος <F (ins. 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff) >, ὡς Φιλόχορός φησιν ἐν F (Mommsen /oc. cit. cj. φησι, 
τῇ ἕκτῃ construing Θαργηλιῶνος.. τῇ ἕκτῃ). This sacrifice may have been purificatory (cp. 
Apollod. χρονικά frag. 82 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 446 Mitller) af. Diog. Laert. 2. 44 ἐγεννήθη 
δέ (Sokrates), καθά φησιν ᾿Απολλόδωρος ἐν τοῖς Χρονικοῖς, ἐπὶ ᾿Αψηφίωνος (so C. Miller for 
᾿Αψεφίωνος codd.) ἐν τῷ τετάρτῳ ἔτει τῆς ἑβδομηκοστῆς ἑβδόμης ᾿Ολυμπιάδος, Θαργηλιῶνος 
ἕκτῃ, ὅτε καθαίρουσι τὴν πόλιν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ τὴν “Apreuw γενέσθαι Δήλιοι φασίν). Whether 
Athens, like Mykonos (#7/ra), made a winter-offering to Demeter Χλόη, is not known. 
The cult lasted into Roman times (P. Foucart in the Bie//. Corr, Hell. 1889 xiii. 167 f. 
no. 4, published more fully by H. G. Lolling in the AeAr. 'Apy. 1889 p. 129 f. no. re 
a long slab of Pentelic marble with a dedication in red letters of Roman date Δήμητρι 
Χλόη ἡ ἱέρεια Ν[ Πκοβούλη ἡ καὶ Ἱλάρα Θεοτείμου ἐξ Ἑρμείου ἀνέθηκε, cp. Corp. inser. Att. 
iii. 1 no. 1030, 44 f. Ἕρμειοι | Θεότιμος Τρύφωνος | κι τ. λ, a prftanis of 166/7—168/9 a.D.), 
when Kore was associated with Demeter (H. G. Lolling in the AeAr. "Apx. 1889 p. 130 
no. 5 a small pillar of Hymettian marble, inscribed in red letters of Roman date and 
originally used as the base of a statuette Δήμητρι Χλόη | καὶ Κόρη | τὴν Κουροτρόϊφον 
Εἰσίδοτος | ἀνέθηκεν | κατ᾽ ὄνειρον). A Delphic oracle of s. ii a.p. speaks of their precinct 
as the spot where the forefathers of the Athenians first grew corn (O. Kern ‘Demeter 
Chloe’ in the Ath, Mitth. 1893 xviii. 192—198 two fragments of a small slab of Pentelic 
marble inscribed (4) Φοῖβος ᾿Αθηναίοις Δελφοὺς ναίων τάδε [εἶπεν] | ἔστιν σοι wap ἄκρας 
πόλεως παραΐ---“- —~,] | οὗ λαὸς σύμπας κλήιζει γλαυκώ[πιδα ᾿Αθήνην or κούρην,} | Δήμητρος 
Χλοίης ἱερὸν Κούϊρης τε μακαίρας,} οὗ πρῶτον στάχυς εὐξή[θη ζειῶν ἱεράων (suppl. 
H. Diels),] | ἄς πρότεροι πατΐ ἐρε- -- -- --ἸἼ | ἱδρύσ[αντο ---- --Ἴ. (8) [---] ἀπαρχάς! [---]s 
ἁγνοῦ | [---- -- τ]έχναισιν | [--—d]novons | [-- -- -- dS]perrd | [-- -- -- τόδε λώι]ον ἔσται. ‘Es 
handelt sich um ἀπαρχαί (V. 8), um die Erstlinge des Feldes, welche die Athener der 
Chloe schuldig sind’). This identifies it with the site of the Βουζύγιος dporos (Plout. praec. 
comiug. 42 ᾿Αθηναῖοι τρεῖς ἀρότους ἱεροὺς ἄγουσι" πρῶτον ἐπὶ Σκίρῳ, τοῦ παλαιοτάτου τῶν 
σπόρων ὑπόμνημα. δεύτερον ἐν τῇῬαρίᾳ. τρίτον ὑπὸ πόλιν (so K. Ο, Miller for πέλιν codd.) 
τὸν καλούμενον Βουζύγιον) : see C. Wachsmuth in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene. ili, 1097 oad 
W. Judeich 7opographie von Athen Miinchen 1905 p. 256. Other references to Deniers 
Χλόη are Aristoph. Lys. 835 TT. A. ποῦ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὅστις ἐστί; AT. παρὰ τὸ τῆς Χλόης, Semos 
of Delos (c. 230 B.C.) frag. 19 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 495 Miiller) ap. Athen. 618 p Σῆμος δ᾽ ὁ 
Δήλιος ἐν τῷ περὶ παιάνων φησί" “.. καὶ τὴν Δήμητρα ὁτὲ μὲν Χλόην, ὁτὲ δὲ Ἰουλώ (sc. προση- 
γόρευον),᾿ Eustath. én 77. p. 772, 62 f. ἑστέον δὲ ὅτι οὐ μόνον χλόη ἡ γῆθεν φυομένη, ΑΛΛᾺ 
καὶ ἡ Δημήτηρ ἐπιθετικῶς: Χλόης γάρ, φασι, Δήμητρος ἱερὸν παρά που τὴν ᾿Αττικήν μὲ 
There are one or two indications that the same cult was practised elsewhere in Attik 
At Eleusis a festival Χλοῖα was observed in s. ii B.c. (D. Philios in the ἜΦ.᾽Α ike. 
Pp. 125 ff. no. 60, 6 ff. = Michel Recueil d’Znscr. gr. no. 135, 6 fi. =Dittenberoer PX. 1890 
. 2 aes δ rger Syll. inser. 
Gr# no. 661, 6 ἢ. ὑπὲρ ὧν ἀπαγγέλλει ὁ δήμαρχος ὁ ᾿Ελευσινίων ὑπὲρ τῶν θυσιῶν, ὧν 
ἔθυσεν τοῖς re ᾿ Αλώιοις καὶ τοῖς Χλοίοις r& τε Δήμητρι καὶ τξι | Κόρει καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις θεοῖς, οἷς 
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Perhaps we can go a step further. O. Gruppe! has conjectured 
with much probability that the Arrhephoria was performed on the 
night of the Diipolieia, that is,on the occasion of the last full moon 
in the Attic year. He recalls the Greek belief—a belief based upon 
accurate observation*—that the dew lies thickest on the night of 
a full moon*, and Alkman’s statement that Herse the ‘Dew’ was 


πάτριον ἦν, συνετέλεσεν δὲ καὶ τὴν τῶν | Καλαμαίων ϑυσίαν x.7.d.). This accounts for Hesych. 
Xow (Meursius cj. Χλοεία, A. Meineke cj. Χλόεια)" ἑορτὴ ἀπὸ τῶν κάλπων (Meursius and 
Meineke cjj. καρπῶν). Again, the sacrificial calendar from Koukounari (supra p. 115) 
notes among the trieteric rites of Marathon that in Anthesterion a pregnant sow is 
sacrificed to 'EXevewia and another to Χλόη παρὰ τὰ Μειδύλου, #.e. Χλόη ‘next door to 
Meidylos’ (J. de Prott Leges Graccorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. 46 ff. no. 26 8, 
48 ff. ᾿Ανθεστηριῶνος" "EXevowia bs κυοῦσα AA, | ἱερώσυνα Εἰ]. XAdm παρὰ τὰ Μειδύλου ds 
κυδίσα] | AA, le ab, ἀλφίτων éxreds |||, ofvo x{[és..]). In Mykonos a calendar of 


¢. 200 B.C. fixes Poseideon 12 as the mid-winter day when a fine white ram must be sacrificed 
to Poseidon Τεμενίτης, a white male lamb to Poseidon Φύκιος, and two fine sows, one of 
them pregnant, to Demeter XAdy (J. de Prott Leges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti 
sacri p. 13 ff. no. 4, 11 ff.=Michel Recueil a’Jnser. gr. no. 714, τὰ ff.=F. Bechtel in 
Collitz—Bechtel Gr, Dial.-Jnschr. iii. 2. 577 ff. no. 5416, 11 ff. = Dittenberger Sy//. inser. 
Gr® no. 1024, τι ff. τῆι αὐτῆι ἡμέραι Δήμητρι Χλόηι ὕες | δύο καλλιστεύουσαι, ἡ ἑτέρα 
ἐγκύμ[ων "] νῶτογ κόπτεται] | τῆς ἐγκύμονος. τὰς bs βί ουλ]7ὴ κ[ρινέτί ὦ] μαᾳ[γίρωι ἄρχοντες] 
διδόντων ὀσφὺν καὶ κωλῆν τῆς ὑὸς τῆς ἑτέρης, ἀλφίτων] | δύο χοίνικας, οἴνου τρέϊς κοτύλ[α]}). 

But the real interest of Demeter Χλόη lies, not so much in the details of her cult, as in 
the fact that her very name identifies the goddess with the verdure. Farnell Cu/ts of Gé. 
States iii. 33 says of her worship: ‘Its chief claim on our attention is that it seems to 
reveal a glimpse of the pre-anthropomorphic period when the natural object itself might 
be conceived as animate and divine, and the personal deity had not yet clearly emerged ; 
thus such religious perceptions as “ Demeter the Verdure” or ‘Zeus the Thunder” on the 
one hand, and Demeter the Verdure-giver or Zeus the Thunderer on the other, may be the 
products of widely different strata of religion.’ The second stage is attested partly by the 
cult of Demeter Εὔχλοος at Kolonos (Soph. O. C. 1600 f. τὼ δ᾽ Εὐχλόου Δήμητρος εἰς 
προσόψιον | πάγον μολοῦσαι with schol. ad loc. cited supra. On the topography of the site 
see Sir R. C. Jebb’s ed. p. xxxi with map and Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. pp. 389 f., 
392, 402, 405 pls. 124 (photographs) and 125 (plan). The broken base of Pentelic marble 
believed by the uncritical K. S. Pittakis to record a dedication to Demeter Εὐχλόη (Corp. 
inscr. Alt. iii. 1 no. 191) is now known to contain no such record (U. Kéhler in Corp. 
inscr. Att. ii. 3 no. 1415). Her name should be struck out in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
iii. 2347, vi. 884), partly by the poetic usage of such epithets as χλοόκαρπος (Orph. A. Dent. 
Eleus. 40. 5 χλοόκαρπε, cp. Orph. 4. Ge 26. 7 ἡδυπνόοις χαίρουσα χλόαι:). 

* Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 34. 

* X. Landerer ‘Zur Meteorologie Griechenlands’ in the Zeitschrift fir aligemeine 
ErdkundeN. Ἐς 1857 ii. 163 observes: ‘Der Thau nach Sonnenuntergang ist so bedeutend, 
dass man sich nur einige Augenblicke im Freien aufzuhalten braucht, um die Kleider und 
andere hygroskopische Gegenstande durch und durch feucht oder nass zu sehen.’ 
C. Neumann—J. Partsch Ph ystkalische Geographie von Griechenland mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf das Alterthum Breslau 1885 p. 64 adds: ‘In klaren, mondhellen Nachten, 
wo die Warmeausstrahlung der Erdoberfliche besonders kriftig sich vollzieht, der Boden 
und seine Pflanzendecke recht stark erkalten, ist der Thaufall am reichlichsten.’ Cp. Aisch. 
Ag. 12, 335 f., 560 f. 

* Plout. symp. 3. το. 3, guaestt. nat. 24, Macrob. Sat. 7. τό. 31. Cp. Theophr. a caus. 
plant. 4. 14. 3, Plin. nat. hist. 18, 292, Macrob. 7. 16. 21 and 24. See further W. H. 
Roscher Uber Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1890 p. 49 n. 198, Nachtrige iiber Selene und 
Verwandtes Leipzig 1895 p. 24 f., and in the Lex. Myth. ii. 3147 ἢ. 
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the daughter of Zeus by Selene the ‘Moon’ Now Plutarch, com- 
menting on the passage from Alkman, remarks that the meaning 
of the poet was as follows: Zeus, the air, under the influence of 
Selene, the moon, turned himself into dew*. Plutarch’s comment is 
a physical speculation of the usual sort*; but it suggests a pos- 
sibility. It may be that the dew was regarded as the actual means 
whereby the sky-father impregnated the earth-mother. Rain was 
certainly so regarded; and dew was held to be a gentler form of 
rain*, Homer says that, when Zeus embraced Hera on the summit 
of Ide, ‘glittering dew-drops’ fell from the golden cloud that en- 
compassed them and earth put forth ‘the dewy lotus-bloom4’ 
Pliny in plainer terms tells us that the planet Venus, called by 
others the star of luno or Isis or the Mother of the gods, makes the 
earth to conceive by means of generative dew and rouses the 
procreative powers of all living things’, Besides, it is a significant 
fact that ¢rsen, drsen, drrhen, the Greek word for ‘male,’ is 
obviously related to ¢vse,‘dew*.’ Perhaps, then, when the Dew-bearers 
brought dew down the underground descent, they were simply 
conveying the sacred seed of Father Sky into the womb of Mother 
Earth. 

And, if so, it may well be that in the ‘something wrapt up", 


i Sugra i, 732 0. 5. Gruppe might have added Lucian'’s whimsical notion that the 
Moon-dweiler agreed to pay the Son-dwellers by way of tribute 10,000 ampderar of dew 
(Loukian. tyr. 40f. 1. 10]. 

* Plout. de fac. in ord. fun.ag hho πρὸν σὲ τρέψομαι wow, ὦ φίλε law Meyers γὰρ ful 
ἐξηγούμενοι ταῦτα τὰ ᾿ΑἈλχμᾶνοι "Διὸ διργάτηρ | dota τρίζει καὶ Σελάνα [δ[α.}" ὅτι νῦν τὸν 
ἠέρα καλεῖ καὶ Δία ὠπεὶν αὐτὸν bd τῆν. ξελήνηι καθιηγραινόμεναν als δρόσοντ τρέπεσθαι, 

5 Supra i. πῷ f. * Jufra $9 (e) i and i. 

5. Plout. gaaetit, wat. 24 ἢ γὰρ ὄρόσοι ἀσθενής τιν καὶ ddparht ὄμβροι. 

© Suge i, 1.84. ἢ. 25, 

* Flin. wat. Ait. 2. 25-.λβ ending with the words: ‘ilaque et in magno nominum 
ambituest. alinenim Iunonis, ali Isidis, alii Matris Deum appellavere. huius natura idiclbes 
generantur in terris. namque in alterutro exortu genitali rore consperpens non terrac moda 
conerptas inplet, verum animantium quoque omninm stimulat.’ Cp. Plout. a Jr. εἰ Ov 4! 
οἱ δὲ τοῖσδε τοῖς φυσικοῖς καὶ τῶν de’ ἀστρυλυγίαι μυθηματικῶν ἔνια μυγνήντες νφῶνα μὲν 
οἴανται τὸν ἡλιακὸν κύαμον, "Ὄπιεριν δὲ τὸν σεληνια κὸν Ἀξγεσθαι" τὴν μὲν γὰρ σελήνην, aaa 
τὸ φῶι καὶ ὑγροτοιὸν ἔχουσαν, εὐμενῇ καὶ γοναῖς ζῴων καὶ φυτῶν εἶναι βλαστήσεσι'" τὰν δὲ 
aha lee ἊΜ arp θάλπειν τε καὶ καταναίνειν τὰ φυόμενα καὶ τεθηλότα, Κι τι λὰ 
Ronn, om, 44. 230 1. Γαῖα φυτῶν ὠδῖνα πεκαίνει | μαρμμαρυγὴν J yo ie 
Ξελήνηι | δεχνυμένη. Fray ρμυπύσασαν ἀκοιμήτοια 

* L. Meyer Hand. αἰ gr, Εἶναι, 1. 462, Prellwite ἴντα. Wilrters. αἱ, Gr. Spr. p. 138 
Roinaca Dict. diym. de la Langwe Gr. p- 88, Cp. Apul. ἀνεχόμενον (printed as nth. Lat, 
1. 2 m0. 719 Πισεσ: for date sce De Wit Lat. Lex. Index p, coxni n, pa 
iepidum rorem nivels laticibus. ᾿ 1M {10}} 31 cinculent 

How are we to explain Souidas’ ἀρρηνυφομεῖν (certified by the order of letters) in the 
sense Of dopy pony, ἐῤρηφοῤρεῖν} Two manuscripts οἱ Harpokr, δας hnowdagide hawk ihe 
gam: nealing. | ree, ' 

* Supra Β. 169 ἢ. ἃ. 
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which they brought back, we should recognise a new-born babe, 
the fruit of that momentous union, Dare we call him £richthdntos 
‘very child of the Ground*'? 


i, The birth of Erichthonios. 

Where the texts are silent the monuments may be allowed to 
speak. A terra-cotta relief of the ‘Melian' type, said to have been 
found in a grave beyond the Ilissos on the road to Halimous and now 
at Berlin® (fig. 93)%, shows the head and shoulders of Ge emerging 
from the ground. She presents the infant Erichthonios to his foster- 
mother Athena, who, wearing a helmet but no αὐ σῆς, approaches from 
the left. Kekrops, with snaky tail, faces her on the right: he raises the 
ΠΥΣΠ ΕΕΕ of one hand in token of respect* and with the other holds 

a spray of olive. Stylistic considerations would refer the relief to 
the first half of the fifth century, while the four olive-leaves in 
Athena’s helmet suit some date after the fight at Marathon®, The 


* Nat ‘ ‘gewaltiger Erdberr' (L. Malten Ajyrene Berlin τοῦτ p. 83 ἢ. 4), der ' gewaltige 
Chthonios' (fa, in Pauly—Wistowa Meel-Anc. vill. 391), or der ‘gewaltige Herr der 
Chthon’ (ii. in the Jatrd, εἰ, dais, dentich, arch, frist. gig xxix. 190): see Nilsson Afr, - 
Afye. Kel. p. “τ Ὁ. τς Nor “Genius des fruchtbaren Erdbodens' (Preller—Robert 
Gr. νι. i. γον, fa thon. 1 observes that Hermes too is ἐρεχϑάνιοι in ef. Gad, p. τοῦ, 
30 ἦν ἐριούνιος Eppie καὶ χϑόνιος ᾿Ἑρμῆν καὶ ἐμιχϑόνιοι τε εἰ. mag. p. 171, 51 Ff. dpeodeut Ἔμμῆι 
καὶ yfiner καὶ ἐριχϑόμιον Epute), Nor yet ‘good carth’—an unhappy rendering οἱ H. J. 
Rose  Jfandhoat af Greet Mpthalagy Loanlon 1924 μι £29, apparently borrowed fram 
G. Curtius ὥρη σῆχε der σείει δεν Elyorolsgic® Leipeig 1879 p- 144 ‘Gatland.’ Sul 
less, of course, etymologically akin to Erechtheus (J. B. Bury in the Clays. Mev. 1899 xiit. 
307 f. “᾿Ἐρεχθόχϑων > *"Epdy dur (short form "Epey@ete)>"Epryfdeor {Δ bry false derivation 
from fy: + χθάκιοη}! see Gruppe Gr. Afpfi. Kel. p. 1370 πὶ 8, sutra ἢ, 703. mM. 10. 
Confusion arose early and lasted late (ὦ, Gud. p. 107, 26 ᾿Ερεχϑεύτ, ὁ ᾿"Ἐριχθάνιοι, of. ony. 
P- a77, 29 Ἔρεχϑθείη, 6" Ἐριχϑόνιον (so Ἐς G. Store for Ἔπιχϑόνιοι) καλούμενον, Zonar. fra rt. 
᾿Ἐρεχϑεύτ' ὁ Ἐριχθόνιον λεγόμενος. Harrison ἃ. Mon. Ane. AA. p. tix ‘the double 
personality, Erechtheus—Enichthonios,' cad, Primitive Athens as described by Thwcydides 
Cambridge 1906 p. 6o “The name of Erechtheus or Erechthonios® (rc), J. Escher-Burkli 
in Pauly—Wissown A’vca!-Amc. vi. 406 ‘der Doppelpiinger des E[rechtheus], Erichthonios,’ 
44° ' Der attische Efrichthonios) ist die sekundire Nebenfigur σὰ Erechtheus’). 

Cp. Harpokr. sv. αὐτόχϑομει" ὁ δὲ Πίνδαρον (frag, 253 Rergk4) καὶ ὁ τὴν Aarotia 
werecqei (frag. ἃ Kinkel) dar Ἔριχθάνιον καὶ Ἤ φαιστον ἐκ γῆι ψάρῆναι, In None. iow. 
17. 311 Erichthonios ts κοῦρον... Pachor. 

Σ No. 1537: 

5 E. Curtius ‘Die Geburt des Erichthonios’ in the ἡ εν. ζεῖ 1879 wxx. §1—57 pl. 63 
ἰΞ τὴν fig. 93), A. Flasch in the dun. od. fast. 1877 xlix. 42 ἢν, Friederichy— Wolters 
Gipradetice p. 65 f. no. 220, E. Kuhnert in Roscher Ler. Mfyfa4.i. 1278 fig. a, O. Immisch 
ἐδ. ii, τότ fig., Harrison Afyth. Afon. Ane. Ath. p. xxix Γ fig. 2, ead, Theneds™ p. ἀδλ ἢ 


ἢ. 63. 
C. Sittl Je Goldeden der Griechon und Romer Leipaig 1890 pp. τῦ7, 179. Cp. rapra 
ii. 735 Βα. 666, 736 fig, 667. 
* C.T. Seloman thers. itr History ond Coinage before the Persian freason Cambridge 
1924 p. 103. G. Ἐς Hill in The Camirider Ancient History Cambridge 1926 iv. 130 with 
Flates i. 904, 7, Γ΄ 
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design, if genuine’, probably falls within the period 490—470 B.c. 
What purpose it served in the grave is more doubtful. Possibly the 
rising of the boy from the depths of the dark earth to light and 
life was felt to be of good omen for the future of the buried dead?2. 


Fig. 93. 


Be that as it may, vase-painters of the fifth century took this 
old art-type and amplified it by the addition of other interested 
spectators. A red-figured hydria from Chiusi (?), now in the British 


Museum (pl. xxii)®, makes a full-breasted Ge emerge waist-high from 
1 P. Jacobsthal Die melischen Reliefs Berlin—Wilmersdorf 1931 p. 96 ff. pl 75a notes 
that the head, shoulder, and breast of the child, parts of Kekrops’ fore-arm and of Athena’s 
right hand, together with a bit of the base beneath the snaky tail, are due to a resto 
(fig. 21 shows the relief unrestored). After frequent inspection R. Zahn and Jacob κὰκ 
decided ‘es endgiiltig fiir eine Falschung zu erklaren, allerdings fiir eine sehr αι μηδέν: 


und fiir die siebenziger Jahre recht gelungene und gelehrte.’ But 
years ago have been so successful ? ut could a forger over sixty 


2 Cp. supra ii. 417. 
3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 1 59 f. no. E 182, 


Gerhard Auseri, oss 
Lenormant—de Witte ZZ mon. οὖν. i. 287 “τῇ. Vasenb. iti. 3 ff. pl. 151, 


f. pl. 85, Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. 


Plate AAITI 


Afvdria from Chiusil? now in the Brtwh Museum: 
Ge hands Erichthonios to Athena in the presence of Zeus, Nike, and Hebe (?). 


See page 182 FF. 
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the ground, while Athena,armed with helmet, agg/s, and spear, receives 
the babe in a striped mantle’, She is confronted, not by Kekrops, 
but by Zeus, who, clad in a Atmwdtien of like pattern and wearing 
a wreath, stands with his right hand resting on his hip, his left 
holding the thunderbolt. Behind Athena, Nike hastens forward 
with a large fillet in her outstretched hands. Behind Zeus and 
leaning familiarly on his shoulder is a female figure in a long c/rtdn, 
over whose head is inscribed the name QOinanthe. The presence 
of this Dionysiac name® led E, Braun®, Εἰ, Wieseler*, C. Robert *, 
and Sir C. H. Smith* to interpret the whole scene as the birth of 
Dionysos, But in this they were certainly wrong. The vase cannot 
be isolated from others of closely similar design, which beyond all 
question represent the birth of Erichthonios. And the name Orndnthe, 
accompanied as it is by the word ἀ δ, is better explained by 
W. Klein’, W. Drexler’, and H. B. Walters* as a Liedlingsinschrift 
of a not very unusual sort™. After all, Oinanthe was a name 
occasionally borne by Attic women". This leaves the youthful 


Alma fi. 4.17 pl. 34, 401, Harrison Profi. GA. Fel” p. 405 0. hg. 127. J- D. ΒΕΡΟΕῚ 
Attische Vasenmaler des roliigurigen Stile Tubingen 1925 p. 255 no. 4 (*Der Omanthemaler,’ 
one of ‘Die Manicristen.,,die Vertreter eines verschnérkelten, archaisierenden Stile, der 
gegen Ende der archaischen Periode cinsetet und bis tief in die klassieche Periode sich 
erbilt" (#3. p. 237)). Pl. xxii is from a photograph, 

' Cp. the fragment of an wafpdore or gelfhe from Gela (F. Houser in πὲ ἡ αὐγὰ. af, dates. 
deutsch, arch, απ. 1896 πὶ. 190 with fig. 38 αν B. Sauer Das sogemannte Theseion 
Leipaig 1899 p. 6o f. fig.), which appears to reverse the design—Zeus [Ὁ] on the right, 
Athena on the left, of Ge. 

: ἢ, Hofer in Roscher fer. δᾶ. iii, χεο f. records Oinanthe as a Bacchant on ἃ 
red-figueed drafér at Vienna (Gerhard δ νιν, Mildw. pp. aia, 2220. 55 pl17 AINONOH, 
Corp. ἐμέν, Gr. iv no. 8381 Οἰνάνθη: see now C. Frinkel Satyr: and Matchen anf 
Vasenitidern Halle a. S. 1912 p. gt f.), and as a Bassarid, norse of Dionysos, in Nonn. 
Dion. 14. 225 Οἰνάνθη ῥοδύεσσα, together with other more doubtful examples. 

3 Ἐς, Broun in the Aan. af. frst. 1840 xiii. ga ff. 

4 Muller—Wieseler Dvehn. αἱ, alt, Muast ti, 2.17 pl. a4, 401 (‘dea kleinen Dionysos, 
oder penauer: Takchos'}, | 

5 Γ᾿ Robert Archacologiicte Macrchen aus after ted newer Zet Berlin 1886 p. 190 tf. 
ing. 
6 Sir CoH. Smith in the Arit. Afus. Car. Vases iii, 139 f. no. B 182 (‘Type of birth 
of Erichthonios,., Dionysos?"). 

7 W. Klein Die privchiscken Pasen mit Lieklingsinschrifien® Leipeig 1889 p. 1.1. 

* W. Drexler in Roacher Ler, Δῤνέλ. mi. 750 ἢν 

* HB. Walters Mistery of decent Pottery London τοῦς ii. 263 0. 5. 

fd. ih. τι, 26, Mahl Malerei w. Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 34, tii. g78 (Καλλιστάνθη καλή], 
Ῥ. Kretechmer Dir Gricchischen Paseninscdriften Giterdob 1894 p- 79 (TAvew καλά) 

NF. Bechtel Die Attizchen Frawennamen Gottingen 1902 p. 103 cites Carp. inser. allt. 
ἢν κα no, 2024, 3 OINANOH and no. 4044= A. Conse Dir attinchen Grabrelieft Berlin 1893 
i 71 τὸν 31 pl 77 OINANOH. W.Pape—G. E. Benseler Wirtertucd der griechischen 
Eigenmanien® Braunschweig 1875 ii. rogs cite also Dem. ἐν Afecert. 36; Polyb. 1.4. 11. 1 
(ay. Athen. 252 BE), 15. 35. 2a, re. a9. Band ro, rs. 28. 8; Plout. τ, Cire. a3, ames 9 
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goddess on the left anonymous, From her position and attitude I 


should judge her to be Hebe’, whose title Dé" might be adduced 


asa further justification of her proximity to Zeus 


A red-figured:stdmaes from Vulci, now at Munich (pl. xxiti)* 
repeats the central group of Ge presenting the babe to Athena in the 


Ὁ Cp. the pose of Hebe (inscribed) on two éraffres by ‘Der Kadmoamaler’ (J. 1D. 
Bearley Affische Fosenmater des reiigueigen Seis Tilhingen 1995 p. 451), ers. (1) a 4dipe- 
éraivrat Petrograd (Stephani Parcaniemd!, Sf. Pefervierg ti, 3439 ἢ, no. 18ers, fa. in the 
Compteremdin' St. 2, 161 p, 33 δι Atlas pl. 3, τ and a= Reinach Avs, Fors i, 3, 5-and 
6, J. D. Beasley af. cif. p.451 10. 5), figured fafra §g(h) fi() med.,on which HBH standing 
furthest to the left reats her night hand on her hip and Jeans her left elbow on the shoulder of 
Hera; (2) a volute-¢rintér at Ruvo (Jatta collection no. 1094, F. Gargullo-Grimaldi in the 
Ann. d. frst. 1367 xxuix. 160 ff, Mow. of. fest, viii pl. 42=Reinach Ags. Pauses i. 178, A. 
Baumeister in bis Qevtw. ii, 890 f fig. g6s, Overbeck Gr. Aunsteept. Apollon p. 426M no.6 


Fig. 4. 


Atlas pl. a5, §, O. Jessen in Koscher Ler, Afyes. li. agey with fig, 3, J. Ὦ, Renzley a, 
af. p. 461 no. 1) on which HBH, again on the extreme left, stands with het right hand 
resting on her hip and her left raised towards the shoulder of Hern iso Overbeck δ, cit. 
p- 429: Reinoch Joc. ov. says ‘une Ménade," while Baumeister for. εἰν. rhalies hee ths 
mother of Marsyas conversing with [Κυβηέβη ἢ. Somewhat similar, but unnamed, is the 
goddess standing on the left of another 4rarer in the Jatta collection (capers ᾿ 439 a: ξ 
fig. g18 To ἰδ bibliogrmmphy add ©. Benndorf in the Hie. Morlegest. eigen ihe : 
pl.12, 2), who rests her left hand on the shoulder-of a seated) Zeus: I took her, ea 
wrongly, to be Aphrodite. 
5 strab. 383 τιμᾶται & ἐν δλιοῦντι eal Ἐπ ενῶνι τῷ τῆν Δίαν ἱερόν" καλοῦσι δ' οὕτω τὴ» 
Ἥβην. On Din as consort of Zeus 1 have said my sy in the αν. Aen. τῷ xvii. 1] [. 
τροῦ Ἐν ao 377 fi, 416, 410, | ae hi 
* Even ἢ the name Oinanthe be interpreted as belonging to the personage ahov τ 
it is placed, abe ποῦ not be Dionysiac, Athena bacaalt pestis (ihisw tale monica 
at Athens as Oiminfhe, the ‘Vine-flower,’"—an unremarked, bat interesting, parallel to 
Demeter CAM (Corp. facer. Att. iii. 1 no. 383 (with facsimile on pl. a= my fig \ 
ἱερήαξι ᾿ΑἸϑιην [ἂς Οἰνγάσϑη[τ], W. Larfeld Handbuch der grishischen Epigraphib Lei ute 
rig ti. 1. 266 pl. 1}. The epithet, liowever, is at best uncertain. | ΡΩΝ 
* No. 2,213. John ββηγπεσρεα. Minchen γι. 108 £. no, ες T. Panofka ir 
a. Inst, 1829 i. 191298, Mon. αἴ, Init. pls. τὸ and 11 (Reach th Pace 3 ae 
2), Inghirami Far. tt. i. 1454. pls. 73 and 74, Lenormant—de Witte £7. mon. ely. | 
367 ff. pl. 84, iii. 34 ff. pl. 11, Milller—Wicseler Dembm. a. alt, Kunst i. 48 £ ol. δ. 
aria and 211 ὁ, Ἐς Hauser in Fortwingler—Reichhold Gr, Pasenmalered iii. : τ μὴ 
a7 {τ πιν pl xx), Hoppin Madig. Fares ii. 32 no. 14. J. D, Beasley ainchy aoe ὁ 
de γα ί Ῥ Stil Tihingen 197% P. 300 πὸ. πῇ. fas arCrRTaer 
J. D. Bearley Afite red-Agured Fuser in American Afuscums Ὁ : 
p. 123 [1 followed by Hoppin /er, εἶδ, identified this vase ns the eeigity 2 Nam. 118 
painter Hermonax—indeed as that artist's masterpiece (‘Sound and ahle Fi: wssbinee a στε 
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presence of an interested god, but substitutes Hephaistos* for Zeus. 


In lieu of Aimdtion, wreath, and thunderbolt Hephaistos has but a 
chlamys and along knobbed staff. Zeus* himself is accommodated on 
the other side of the vase, where he sits on a handsome folding stool, 
clad in chitén and himdtion. In his left hand he holds a lotiform 
sceptre; in his right, a metal phzd/e, which Nike standing before him 
has just filled. On the tendrils that spring from the handle-palmettes 
are poised four of the daintiest Erotes to be found in the whole range 
of Greek art. Their presence may be taken to indicate that obverse 
and reverse form a single scene and one which has the multiplication 
of young life for its ultimate meaning. 

Hephaistos is definitely established in the room of Zeus on a 
red-figured £y//ix from Corneto, preserved in Berlin®. This magnificent 
vase (fig. 95), which has been attributed to ‘the Kodros-painter 4,’ 
fortunately adds names to all the persons concerned. The external 
design shows again the familiar type of Ge presenting Erichthonios 
to Athena. Behind Athena stands a dignified, not to say Zeus-like, 
Hephaistos wearing a bay-wreath on his head and a chlamys over 
his shoulder: he holds a long staff in his right hand and rests his 


work generally is, he only once shows himself a remarkable artist, and that is not on any 
of his signed vases, but on the Munich stamnos with the Birth of Erichthonios’...). 

1 So most critics, including Panofka, Inghirami, Jahn, Miiller—Wieseler, Hauser 
loce. citt, together with Welcker A/t. Denkm. iii. 422 0. ἢ, B. Sauer Das sogenannte 
Theseion Leipzig 1899 p. 58 f., etc. C. Lenormant of. cz?. i. 276 sees ‘ Neptune frappant 
la terre avec son trident’ (trident-head missing!). Gerhard Auser/, Vasenbd. iii. 3 τ. 2 
hesitates between Hephaistos and Poseidon, but ἐδ. p. 5 decides for Poseidon. A. Flasch 
in the Ann. d. Inst. 1877 xlix. 427 ff. is for Kekrops or Hephaistos, preferably the 
latter; C. Robert Archacologische Maerchen aus alter und neuer Zett Berlin 1886 p. 192 
n. 2, for Kekrops. E. Braun in the 4mm. d. /nst. 1841 xiii, 92 f., bent on recognising the 
birth of Dionysos (supra p. 183), is forced to interpret the standing god as Zeus. 

2 Almost all exponents from Inghirami ἦρε. ci¢. onwards have identified the seated 
personage as Zeus. Yet Panofka ἦρε. cit. says ‘Neptune,’ and C. Lenormant of. cat. i. 
285, iii. 34 ff. ‘ Jupiter Polieus’ or ‘Zeus Eleuthérius’ as a deity akin to ‘Neptune Erech- 
thée’ Jahn Joc. cit. is content with ‘ein birtiger Mann.’ And Miiller—Wieseler /oc. 
ci’. suggest ‘ Erichthonios als Herrscher und Richter des Landes, neben ihm die Gottin 
Dike’ (!). 

* Furtwiingler Vasensammil. Berlin ii. 718 f. no. 2537» W. Helbig in the Bull. αἰ. /nst. 
1876 p. 205 f., A. Flasch ‘ Tazza cornetana rappresentante la nascita di Erichthonios’ in 
the Ann. d. Inst. 1877 xlix. 418—446, Mon. d. Inst. x pl. 39, 1—3 (=my fig. 95), 
Reinach #ép. Vases i. 208, R. Engelmann in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1305 f. fig-, M. 
Collignon in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 986 fig. 1278, Harrison Myth. Mon. Ante. 
Ath. p. xxx f. with fig. 3. 

4B. Graef ‘Die Zeit der Kodrosschale’ in the Jafré. d. Aarts. deutsch. arch. Inst. 
1898 xiii. 66, 73, Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 153 no. 1 (‘The artist belongs to the first 
period of the Free Style and may have been the teacher of Aristophanes’), J. Ὁ. Beazley 
Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p- 426 no. 6 (‘Sehr feine 
Schalen mit Anklaingen an Parthenonisches’). 
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left hand on his side. Behind Ge is Kekrops with serpentine tail. 
Beyond Hephaistos we see Herse. Then—for the scene continues—, 
other figures likewise moving to the left, Aglauros followed by 
Erechtheus, Pandrosos full-front, next Aigeus, and lastly Pallas? 


ΕἸ 


g- 95- 


* Kekrops and his daughters Herse, 
Erichthonios’ birth by a suggestion of its sequel, the incident of the 
Erechtheus, Aigeus, and Pallas are later kings of Athens (Gerhard Gy Vyth. ii 
stemma f1) ‘here, by a pleasant anachronism. ἑν cae 


interested in the birth of 
ancestor’ (Harrison A/pth. Mon. πε. Ath. p- Xxx). 


orl. > », τ - ἊΝ 
Aglauros, Pandrosos supplement the theme of 


basket (infra Ρ. 237 ff). 
231 
their great 
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The central medallion has Heos as a winged goddess bearing off 
Kephalos. | | 

Finally Hephaistos ceases to be reminiscent of Zeus and 
appears in his own right on a 4vafér from Chiusi, now at Palermo, to 
be dated ¢. 4008.c. (pl. xxiv)". Ge, who emerges more and more from 
the soil, as usual hands Erichthonios to Athena. This takes place 
beneath a conspicuous olive-tree, three young shoots of which spring 
from the earth in the foreground*, Behind Athena is Kekrops with 
coiled tail. Behind Ge Hephaistos, with supported foot®, shoulders 


1 Τὶ Panofka in the Awi/, a. 7ππ|᾿. 1837 p. aa, E. Braun os. 1838 p. 82 £, fa. 1] 
nascimento εἰ" Erittonio’ in the dan. of Jest, 18g xiii, pt —o8, Afon, a. fest. wi pl. go 
(=my pl. xxiv), Reinach A‘. Fass" i, 1 εἰς de Lenormant—ie Witte ZL son. oir. 1. 
172, 188—290 pi. Ss A. 

The reverse design (inset on pL xxiv) shows Heos in pursuit of Kephalos, one of whose 
brothers (Apollod, 1. 9. 4 waider 4d Adreris, "Ἄκτωρ, Φύλακος, Kégades) escapes towards 
the left. 


3 Posibly the famous olive-tree on the Akropalis, called by the comedians the ἄστη 
ἔλαίϊα (Poll. ᾧ. 17, Hesych. oo. ἀστὴ ἐλαία, Eustath, ἐπὶ Ge. p. 138g, 7 0) or πάγκυφυι 
ἐλαία (Aristoph. find, fecert. frag. 234 (Fray. com. tre. ii. tary Meineke) ap. Poll, δ, 163, 
Hesych, son, dora aie and πεγκνῴυν), together with the μορίπι, which were believed to 
be offshoots from it (Aristoph. awd. roo5 with schol, ud fc., Lstros frag. 27 (rag. Ans 
Gr. i. 422 Muller) and Aristot. frag. agg Rose ap. schol, Soph. O.C. yor, Apollod. fray. 
34 (Prag. Alt. Gr. i. 434 Muller)= frag. 120 (Areg: gr. ΠΗ. ἢ. 1076 Jacoby) af. schol. 
Soph. O.C,. 708 cited supra ii. τὸ n. 4, Poll. 1. 141, 8. 36, Bekker. aves. I. 280, 16, 
Hesych. sv. μορίαι, Phot. dex. 1.π|. μορίαι, Soutd. στρ μυμίαι, εἰ. Gad. p. 395, 23 ἢ, ef. 
ii. Ps FO, 41 f., ἔα: ἤρα, τὰτὴν μαρία; Favorin. fer. pp. 84, 7 [., ee gt, (273s Bas ifiy Le 
18 ff.). See farther Hoetticher δα ΗΝ pp. 1o7—i11, L. Stephani in the Compfe- 
rendu St. Pet, 1872 p. sf. with figs. 1—4 and Atlas pl 1, Proper Pescmas li. 343 6, 
303 1. 

The παῦσε olive appears in vanous forms on the imperial bronze coinage of Athens 
(sec ey. Ari, Afus. Car. Coins Attica ete. p. τοῦ ff. pls. 16, 7, 8 18, 17, 1, 3, 4—6, 
MiCiran Cat. Coins ii, 365 plant, 1 4) δι ImbhoofBlumer and P, Gardner Wan, 
Comm, Paur. Wi. vag ff. pl. Z, 8, 11—19, pl. AA, 16, 21, and for longer series J. Ν. 
Svoronas Ley Mownater d"Athiner Munich 1973—1926 pls. 84, 8, 36—g0, 85+ 3237+ 87, 
[s—43, 89, 1—28, go, 1—a4). Figs. 94—99 are from specimens in my collection. 

Ὁ Lange Har Afative des aujfpentitstcn Foxes ἐν οἱ. antiéer Aes? amd deren 
αὐτί σας Verwendung durch Lysiptes Leiprig 1879 pp. 1—fy with pl, E. Lowy 
Lysipp wed sete με ie der ericchischen Piavit Hamburg 850} με ἢ if. figs. 4 and 4, 
a—c, Μ, Collignon fpsigpe Paris (1gos) pp. 71, 116, W. Déonna in Larchéolegie, τὰ 
cule, cf σα Paris 1012 i, 178 Η., F. P. Johnson Jfprepfor Durham (North 
Carolina); Duke University Press 1927 pls. 6, 24, 30 ἢ, 
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his tongs. A couple of little Victories, hovering in the air, offer 
wreaths to father and son; for it is as father of Erichthonios that 
Hephaistos has at length wholly dispossessed Zeus. 


ii. Hephaistos and Athena. 


So far we have seen reason to think that the Arrhephoria was 
an annual rite in which a couple of Dew-bearers conveyed the very 
seed of the sky-god down into the womb of the earth-goddess, and we 
have surmised that they brought up thence a new-born babe named 
Erichthonios. Moreover, a review of monuments known to represent 
the birth of Erichthonios* has made two points clear—that the 
group of Ge handing over the child to Athena was constant from 
first to last, and that Zeus as interested spectator was gradually 
ousted by Hephaistos. Vases distributed along the fifth century 
showed us in succession a Zeus of normal type, a Zeus-like person- 
age probably to be called Hephaistos, a Zeus-like personage certainly 
called Hephaistos, and a Hephaistos of normal type. 

How are these ritual and mythological daa to be interpreted? 
I should infer (1) that the rite of the Arrhephoria as performed in 
the precinct (of Ge Olympa?*) near the Ilissos found apt expression 
in the Hellenic myth of Ge and Erichthonios, and (2) that in the 
course of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. the Hellenic myth was 
forced (by popular pressure ?*) to find room for the long-established 
persons of pre-Hellenic cult. Thus Ge the original mother must 
hand over her babe to Athena as foster-mother, while Zeus Olympios 
the natural consort of Ge Olympia is displaced by Hephaistos the 
primitive partner of Athena. 

This reading of the story is of course in part conjectural, but it 
fits well with certain important facts in the history of Attic religion 
and it deserves to be weighed in relation to them. 


ΤΊ have excluded from my survey the parallel, but later, series of vases and reliefs, 
which represent an Eleusinian (not Athenian) myth—the birth of the infant Ploutos, 
handed over by Ge to Demeter. On these see S. Reinach ‘La naissance de Ploutos’ in 
the Aev. Arch. 1900 i. 87 —98 (= itd. Cultes, mythes et religions Paris 1906 ii. 262—27 2) 
Harnson Proleg. ΟΝ. Kel.” pp. 524—526 fig. 151, Nilsson Min.-Myc. Rel, pp. 4 87—480, 
C. Picard in the Revue historique 1931: pp. 1—76 (especially 3342), id. in the Auli. 
Corr. Hell. 1931 lv. 34—38 pl. 3. * Supra p. 169 n. ὁ. 

3 The régime of Peisistratos and his successors did much to enhance the prestige of 
Athena (see ιν. C. T. Seltman Athens: fis ffistory and Coinage before the ΩΝ ον 
vaston Cambridge 1924 pp. 40 ff., 46 f., 61, 68, 9g and F. E. Adcock in The Camérid; ; 
Ancient History Cambridge 1926 iv. 63, 66 f.), and pride in the city-goddess would ee 
tomake men jealous for the credit of her partner Hephaistos (infra pp. 200, 223, 236). The 


*Theseion,’ if that be his temple (é#/ra p. 223 n. 6), was no unw | 
Parthenon. nworthy sequel to the 
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Painted terra-cotta Plagive from Athens : 


the Snake-goddess (Athena ?) of late geonietric art. 
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t This important fact was first firmly grasped and clearly enunciated by M, P. Nilsson 
Die Anfings der Gittin Athene (Dat Kgl. Danske Pidenskadermes Seiséab. Historisk- 
filologiske Meddelelser iv. 7) Kgbenhavn 19?! pp. 1- 29, wd. A History of Greek Religion 
trans, F. J. Fielden Oxford 1925 pp- 26—25, fa Min. Myc. Rel. pp. 417—431- Thad 
already hinted at it in the Cian. Aer. 1993 xvii. 410 τι, 2. See also ὦ, Weinrich im the 
Archiv f, Kel. τοῖς xxiii, δὲ f, C. Clemen AaligtomugescAiclte Europay Heidelberg 
1926 i, 76 πὶ 2, 103, 231, H. J. Rose A Hantivwk of Greek Mytholagy London τῷ18 
pp. 107, 128. 

Others have stressed the connexion between Athena and the ‘Minoan" of Mycenacan 
shield-goddess. So C. Blinkenberg ‘Kretisk Segiring fra wldre mykenisk Tid’ in the 
Aarhiger for nordisk Oldkyndighed ag Historie 1929 pp- q08—g27 hg. tf and U. von 
Wilamowits-Moellendorff ‘Athena’ in the Siteampster. d. Ahud. ol Wits. Berlin sgat 
pp. 930—965. See too Ὁ, Kern Die Aeligion der Grivcden Berlin 1976 i. 24+ 

E. Kalinka in the drcée f Rel τοῖν 2d. anf regards Athena as ‘eine jener vor- 
griechischen Muttergottheiten, die sowohl in Kleinasien wie in vielen Landschalten 
Griechenlands verehrt wurden,’ 

In this context we cannot ignore the goddess twice figured on a sdmaes from Knowes 
found by H..G. G. Payne and published by 5. Marinatos in the fatrd. a. Dewtich. Arch. 
ἔπη. 1933 elviii Arch. Anz. p. 310 fig. τῷ. My pl. xxv ls from fresh photographs of the 
jar kindly taken for me by J. D. 5. Pendlebury. This personage has spirals like snakes 
starting from her hips, uplifted hands, and a pv/er on her head—‘ offenbar cine αὕτη, 
und ewar eine taisaverstandene Welterbildung der spit- und submykenischen Schlangen- 
giittinnen von Gurnia und Prinia,’ She may be dated ¢. Τοῦ H.C. 

A kindred, but farther develaped, figure occurs on the remarkable terra-cotta plague 
found by the American excavators of the Aged at Athens and published by Dr T. L. Shear 
in 73: /ieotrate! Landen News for Sept. 3. ΤΟΙ͂Σ Py 345 with a col, pl., VY. Hequignon 
in the Audi, Curr. Afell, 1933 Wil. 243 f fg. 7. My ph xa is from a photograph obtained 
for me from Dr Shear by E. J. P. Raven, who tells me (Jan. 30, 1934) that a full 
publication with a col. pl. [5 shortly to appear in fferperia. The slagne (gh ™ 5 tns., 
with two holes above for suspension) formed part of a dump near the base of the 
N. slope of the Areios Jeu, and was associated with other objects in terra-cotta— 
primitive figurines, gaily coloured horses with their riders, votive shields, etc.—aleo with 
‘late Geometric’ vases and a 'Proto-Corinthian’ Mbyrher. Tt has therefore been referred 
te the latter part οὕ, vili μι. and regarded asa votive offering brought from the adjacent 
shrine of the Eumenides. It shows a goddess facing the spectator, with raised! arms and 
spread hands (cp. sara fi. 535 fig. 4o6,¢), Her head and neck are in relief; the rest of 
her is on the flat, painted in dull red and blue. She stands between two snakes, rendered 
in the same colours amid a vertical framework of lotos-flowers and rosettes. Dr Shear 
finds it hant to say whether this unique figure should be interpreted as a anake-goddess 
(‘possibly a survival of the Minoan tradition into later times in Athens’) or more definitely 
as ‘one of the Furies,’ Perhaps the spotted trans garment worm across her chest is 
meant for an aigir. If so, she is a primitive pre-warlike Athena. After all, Athena 
Γοργῶτα (Zwicker in Pauly—Wissowa ἄμ Επε. vii. 1658) of Topyt (K. Zeigler 1. 
i641 6) is near akin to the original Poppe or Τοργῶν, Cp. Palaiph. 31 (33) καλοῦσι δὲ 
Ἐερναῖοι τὴν ᾿Αϑηνᾶν Τοργώ, ὥσπερ τὴν “Ἄρτεμιν Θρᾷκεν μὲν Βένδιν, Ἐρῆτει δὲ Δίετυναρ 
{δίκτινσαν col. x), Λακεδαιμάνιοι δὲ Οὔπιν. Athena in dur course was Christianized and 
appear on medieval’ leaden seale as MP OY (re. Marae Θεοῦ) H AGHNAIA 
FOPFOETTHKOOC (infra $9 (h) Hi (a) 2b An.). The Panagia Gorgrepiteos of mudern 
Athens has a long and interesting pedigree. 
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snakes, her owl!, her olive-tree’, her relations to the priestly king 
Erechtheus®, in whose palace she had from the outset been housed 4, 
are indefeasible proofs of her ancient lineage. Even in the Periclean 
age Pheidias’ great statue of the Parthenos, with a snake at her 
side, snakes round her waist, a snaky aig?s over her shoulders, and a 
pillar beneath her hand4, still perpetuated the esssential traits ofa 
‘Minoan’ prototype®. 

Another pre-Greek deity of the Akropolis was Héphatstes, whose 
name’, equally unintelligible with that of Athena®, presumably 

1 Jujfre Ἐ (h) ii QM. 2 Supra p. 187 m. 1. 1 Supra i 794- 

i Od. 1. Sof., cp. f/. 2. 346 ff, (of later origin? See now J. M. Paton in L. ἃ. Caskey— 
H. Ν. Fowler—J. M. Paton—G. F. Stevens 73: 2recAihewm Cambridge, Mass. 1927 

431—43a)- 
ONS Sugis ii pl. xiv (in pocket at end). . | | 

ὁ On coins of the Oxyrhynctite nome showing Athena with the double axe see γα 
ii. 628 f. figs. 429, 230. Infig. 100 1 add another of these 
rare pieces from a specimen, struck by Antoninus Pius, 
now in my collection. 

2 The vonous forms of the name “Heart ond the 
various etymologies propoyed for it by scholars ancient 
and modem are listed by Gruppe Caf’. Afpth. ἀτέρπι. 
al, i. tog With π΄ ἢ, Gr Hird, Act, pp. 104 1. a, 
[105 πι 1 and by L. Malien in Pouly—Wissown Alca/- 
Ane. viii. 3409—342. The latter concludes: ‘Eine 
Deutung des Namens eu geben, [δὲ eur Zeit noch nicht 
muglich; in weleher Richtung she a suchen ist, lehrt 
die oben dargesiellte Entewicklungseschichte des 
Gottes. Sie ergab cundchst, toss der Gott vorgriechisch 
ist; Air vorgriechisch wind der Name ΠΗ, [εἰσὶ ouch von 
Fick Vorgriech. Ortsn. 66 erklirt so wie der lemnische Mosychios, an dem der Gott in 
ἔπιες Zeit festuitat. Da H, bei den karinch-lykischen Volkern Kleinasiens seinen Ursprung 
bat, miss die Deutung im Koreise dieser Sprachidiotne geaucht wenlen. ... Darf man ron 
der Art des Kults aus einen vorliuhgen Ritckschlus wagen, πὸ licgt es am nilichsten, cine 
Hindeutung auf das Erdfeuer, die urepriingliche Ercheinungsform des Gottes, auch in 
dem Namen τὸ suchen.’ See further L. Malten ‘Hephaistos’ in the fated. a dais. 
ἀμ τῆ. arch. Snot, 1902 xxvii. 2332—2h4 with 12 figs. 

BR. Petiarzoni ‘Philoktetes—Hephaistos’ in the Areisie of fAlologia ε αὐ tstrwsione 
classict 1909 XxxvIi- wjo—r8g (criticised by R. Wiinsch in the Arr4en_f, εἶ, git xiv. 
s76£) holds that Philoktetes and Hepliaistos were orginally different forms of the same 
wow-Hellenic deity (their identity had been already asserted by ἘΠ, Marx * Philokte:— 
Hephaistos" in the Nene fara. f. Mar. Aifertom too, xiii. 673-683) ond that the name 
of the former throws some light on the nature of the latter. Philoktetes was healed by 
Pylios son of Hephaistos (Pol. Hephoist. af, Phot. Ava’. p. rgab ig f Bekker), and the 
priests of Hephnisins in Lemnos had curative powers (Eusinth. ἐν Ji. μ- 330, ra). 
Philoktetes, like Hephaistos, went limping. Philoktetes, like Hephuistos (supra j. 338 
fig. 269), wore the βίοι. The pre-Hellenic god, who lies behind Philoktetes and Hephaistos, 
er equated by the Phocnmicians with their Esmun-Kadmilos. The nome Kadmiilios covers 
a Semitic word for ‘gold '"—Radmos discovered the gold-mines of Mt Pangaion (Plin. may. 
Aiat. 7. τον Clem. ΑἹ, strom. 1. 16 p. 49, 6M. Stlihlin, cp, Aristot. fray. 429 Rose: Strab. 
fie, Steph. Byz. τον "TAAvpia}—and the names MAocrirag and Χρύση beth point in the 
same direction, Thus Philoktetes = Hephaistos= Kadmiiljos, and we can siridhasararil ὡς 
equivalence of Hephaistos and Chrysor (rmgra ii, Τα, 1037), In fact, Kadmilos = Kaheiro 
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(raprt ἢ. 214. π' 6) = Philoktetes : Chryse= Hephaisios (Chrysor) : Aphrodite [χρυσῆ 
Gruppe Gr. Myth. Καὶ. ps 1367 τι. 3}. 
A. Fick as a great philologist met . 
Orinamee Gottingen igo, p- G6 he quotes with approval Steph. Bye. ἐντὶ. Αἤμνον.. ἀπὸ 
τῆν μεγάλε λεγομένην ϑεοῦ, ἦν Αῆμνόν Gann” ταύτῃ δὲ καὶ καρϑένενι ὀύνεϑαι unt conte: 


Griecheniand Géxtingen rgeg p. 4G he retunns tu the charge : * Hephaistos gebort durch weg 
den vorgriechischen Pelagonen—Pelasgern —Tyramnern ἈΠ. Mittelpunkte stines Dienstes 


ns tctidedea den Pelasgern Arkadiens angebiet. Die Gottheiten cer Pelasger waren alt: 


vielleicht Hermes ale Luftgottheit augesellt,’ Ε 
* Attempts to explain the name, which appears in Tonic as "᾿Αϑήνη ᾿Αϑηναίη, in Acolic 


and Doric as ‘Addra’Aéaraia, in Attle as Αθηναία ᾿Αϑηνάκ ᾿Αϑηνᾶ, are collected by Preller— 


Grr. Jépth, Hel. po τῳ πη. 1- Ὁ. nl 

‘The must interesting hypothesis so far advanced is that of another famous philologist 
P Kretachmer, In Glatés 1931 xi. 282—28y he treats the name as Pelaagian or Tyrsenian 
and relates it on the one hand to the placename "Aduraseds ‘A@aranit “Araradss 
‘Arrarasets (Aiden) in Pheygia with the characteristic suffix τασσον (Sir W. M. Ramaay 


The Historical Geagraphy of Asem Minor (Reval Geographical Society: Supplementary 
Papers iv) London 180 p. 126 no. 26, δή, TAs Cities and Hishoprics of Phrygva Oxford 
figs i. 241 ff, 249 ("Bishops of....Attanassos...Philadelphius πόλεως Agaracod (Athanaysi) 
Cone. Chatved. 441. Christophoras ᾿Αϑανασσοῦ Cone. Nicaen. 11 787- Philotheos’ Αϑανασυυῦ 
Come. Βόρ (?)"), tie 458 ἥν, 398 (* Philadelphius "Ἀτανασαοῦ...451}ν W- Rage io Pauly— 
Wissowa ρα Εἶνε. ii. 2180), on the other hand toa group of Etruscan (?) words denating 
a ritual vessel] of terra cotta (Paul. ex Fest. p. 08, 11. Miller Athanweten est poculi 
fictilis genus, quo in sacrihens utebantur sucerdotes Komani ΟΝ, M. Lindsay p- τὲ 
g prints Ataneriem with cod. J. Th. Mommeen in the Aphem, βῆ. 1899 viii. 254 0+ 7 
gives affonnlun), ἃ. Goetz Corps glotariorae Latinenoe Lipsiac 1888 ii. 22,235 fe 1899 
τί. 108 f, Adena εἴδον ποτηρίου berpdkow (ἐστρακίνον}} @ οἱ πρυτάρειτ ἐν ταῖι Coginss χρῶνται, 
ii. g7 evi. 108 Afamiulas (atmanains cod. A. Swoboda in his ed. of P. Nigidius Pigalus 
(Vindohanwe 1889) τ. 16 1, 9 οἷ. athanu/ur, which is accepted by P- Kretechmer) ἅγιον 
[ἀγγεῖον cod. a, Vulcanius cj. e@dyior) ἱερέως cxetor, κειμήλιον, 188g iv. χοῦ, 23 Ξ: Ὁ]. 108 
tannin genus vasis, 1894 ¥. sgt, =v τοῦ afaxnium genus Vass, Ve GUT, 46= vi. 108 
aftanedo genus vasis, Nigid, frag. 9 Swoboda af. Non. Marc. p. 53, 1 ἢ Lindsay itaque 
ex re (acre Scaligeri mang. J. H. Onians cj. aercum) in Saliaribas adtarus (A. Swoboda 
cj. affanies) tintinat, id est sonal, Dessau /mscr. Lat, sel. πὰ, 5050 (the wich of Augustus’ 
fed μαγεία, 17 B.C.), 107 and 151 ad atallam fuerunt (follawed by a list of the 
ygwindecimeird present. F, Bicheler and Καὶ {αι eister in the Aphem. epigr. 1B Vili. 
as4 took afelie to be the diminutive of afana, aftans, affanws}) and perhaps to ἄτταγον 
an Asia Minor (ἢ) word for* pan! or * pot’ (Hesych. 1.00. drrara, drraridet, drravivos from 
Hippanax frag. 36. 3 Bergk!, frag. 39 9 Diehl). Kretechmer suggests thot the pre-Greek 
“ddaror = ἅτταρον gave rise to ᾿Αϑάνα Adaraia as ‘eine Tépfergotin, the later Athena 
Εἰργάνη (Paos. 1. 24. 9 πρῶται μὲν γὰρ ᾿Αϑητῶν» ἐπωνόμασαν "Εργάνην sc. οἱ ᾿Αϑηναῖοι). 
Further, he hints thar the clay vessel from which the goddess got her name ΜΙᾺΣ well have 
been regarded ‘als Fetisch und Symbol... Dic Glosse atAamenlics ἅγιον ἰεβέωε σπεῦσε, capper 
liisst doch fast an cin pralartiges heiliges Gefisa denken." 
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Kretechmer’s ingenious speculation could, I think, fairly claim the support of certain 


city at Troy, « 7g00—ajz00 ac. (H. Schliemann. Trey and ifs remains London 1875 
p jaf. nos. τό τοι, ἐπι /ifor London 1880 pp. 399—192 BOS. 57. 1 52. g39— 345 ΤΟ». 
aaj—22q, 2g1—241 (of which agg—=my fig. 107), C- Schochhanlt SvAliomann’s Avcota- 
"ἴσην trans. ΕἸ. Sellers London 1891 p. 68 figs. 66—68 (=my figs 103, 105, 101), Perrot— 
Chiples Hist. de δ᾽ drt vi. 961 fig. 247,807 fig. 376, 903 figs. 454, 435, W- Dorpleld Tres 
umd Jiten Athen τοῦ i. 2g§—257 pl. 31. 1--- (of which g=my fig. 104), M. Hoernes 
Crgewhichte der Hidenden Αἴμηη in Enropa® Wien 1925 pp- qa8—y62 figs. 5—8, Frit. 


for metal earrings. Gthers indicate in relief a necklace and a transverse band across the 
chest, or make the heal support a bowl and the hands a two-handed cup. The body is 
rounded and, as a rule, equipped with rodimentary arms, conical breasts, and » flat disk 
(navel? womb?) occasionally marked with a crows or swastika. Later the jars become 
less truly anthropomorphic: the peaked cap turns into a handle, the brow sinks to ἃ 
straight line, the eyes dwindle into dots, the arms may be duplicated ax a pair of spirals. 
Now H. Schliemann wus certainly wrong, when in Troy aud ifs remaims pp. 113 and fites 
p- 291 ff. he took such vases to represent Athena in the shape of an awl (ded γλανκῶπιε 
᾿Αϑήνη, infra §q (h) ἢ (A)). Similar face-urns, of the Early Tron Age, found in Pomerania, 


guchichte Berlin 1908 pp. 173—176 figs. a—i, HL. Seger in M. Ebert Realicxifon dor 

Forgeschichte Berlin 1926 iv. 1- 29§—304 pls. 110—199, A. Gbtre τὸ, 1926 vi. 384 f, 
pl. 960), Etruria (J. Martha Δ΄ ἀρ éfrusgne Paris 1889 p. 463 hg. gos, E- Pottier Piaser 
antigues du Louvre Paris 1897 p- 43 bo. Του pl. 28, Ait. Αἴας Cat. Vaver i. +. aso f. 
nos Hing pl. 17, Hoary pl. 17, Hass, Hoas6 pl 17}, and Kypros (Perrot—Chipies 
Hirt. de ΓΑ γε iii. 695. figs. 303, §04, and col. pl. 4, J. L. Myres The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Handbook of the Cetnola Collection of Antiquitier from Cyprus New York 
14. Ps fog Ho. 703 fig. p. τι Ho g3t hg.) are purely human in design. Their sign! 
fieance is probably apotropacic. The figure shown is the guardian, who protects the 
contents of the ura. At Troy this figure is always female. It ms, then, very possibly to 
be identified with the city-gaddess Athena, but not ag γλαυκῶπιν (M. Hoernes UrgescAichte 
der bildenden ΚΉΝΗ in Eurota’ Wien 1898 p. 178. ὦ. Wien 1915 p. 362). A custom 
of this sort does not easily die out. A thousand years later those who dug the first shaft- 
grave at Mykenai pot in a globular vase still decorated with a pair of outstanding breasts 
(A. Fortwingler—G. Lischcke Afptenische Thongefasse Berlin 1579 p- 3 pl. 1, 1, Perrot— 
Chipiez Afirt. de [Art vi. τα hg. 464). 

(8) A vase from tomb xiii at Mochlos, which Sir A. J. Evans refers to the “Early 
Minoan il’ period, c. ag00—2100 8. c. (R. B, Seager Explorations en the Fifand of Afechfos 
Boston—New York 1917 p. 64 figs. 32) a4, G. Karo—G, Maraghiannis Antigeité: Crftotias 
Deuxiéme série Candie 1t1 p. vill pl. το, 6, Sir A. J, Evans Tae Palare af Miner London 
1j2t i. org fig. By, Ὁ, Montelius La Greve préciacrigot Siockholmn 124 i. 27 ἔμ. ora, 
ri6b=my fg, τοῦ}. This remarkable vessel, painted with yellowish white on a dark ground, 
represents a fermnale gure wearing a kind of turban and holding her breasts, which are pierced 
to serve as spouts. Both Seager and Evans infer that she isa primitive mother-goddess. It ts 
but step from this A/a Afater to some of the Cypriote vases noted above (+7. Perrot 
Chipies Aint, a Art iii col, pl. 4=my fig. 107), which being furnished with a single 
spout probably did duty as feeding-bottles for infants. A mother-goddess would be a 
wholly suitable type, A late Egyptian (7) specimen in my collection is no less appro- 
priately topped by the bead of young Horns (fy. 108. Height 4 inches). 

(c) Tubolur vessels from various calt-centres in Palestine, Crete, and Rhodes. At 
Reth-Shan (ect), the Hellenistic Nysa Skythopolis (supra p. ΒΒ thy. 31), the excavations 
of the University of Pennsylvania Museum brought to light an earthenware cylinder, from 
one side of which projects a cradely modelled head wearing a crown of feathers. This 

c. πὶ. 13 
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Fig. 107. 
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object, found in the Amenophis iti level (14t1—1375 0 C,), seems to have been connected 
with the cult of the serpent-goddess Astoreth or Anaitis, who at Beth-Shan bore the 
Fgyptianiced name Antit: the head presumably represents the goddess herself (1.. B. 
Holland in the dm. fewrm. Arch, 1919 wxxtiil. 198 f fig. ro=my fig, 109). Somewhat 
later are the bottomless iubular stands from the same site published by A. Rowe in the 
Afweum_fournal. Gniversity of Penny itastia 1926 pp- τοῦ, 297, "00. 1 figure one which 
has two handles surmounted by binds in the round and windows In its snes penctrated by 
snakes in relief (Ὁ. Contenau Mannef d'archévlagas orientate Parts 1931 Hi. τοφο , fig. 710 
afters, A. Cook in the πε Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement for 1920 Ῥ. 39, 


Fig. 110. 


Fig. 104). 
A. Rowe ἐδ, 1927 p. 4, A. Το Olmstead Aistery of Palestiete and Syria New York—Lonidon 
011 p. 154 ἔν. 74). Profesor 5. A. Cook 73: Aeliguae of ancicrl Palectine ἐπὶ the ἐπ of 
Archaology London 1930 p.98 camments: ‘The name Sdn (or δα δ᾽ 5.) may be direcly con- 
nected with Shahan or Sakhan, the Semitic name of an old Sameriin serpent deity. Upon a 
bowl is depicted an undulating serpent ; and a pottery model of a serpent has female breasts, 
and a cup below for collecting the milk.’ Etc. The burial Athol from Beth-Shan 
(r. Ι 1 Β.0.}, which have thelr upper part adomed with ihe mask of the dead man or 
woman and a pair of rudimentary arms (C. L. Fisher in the sterwe hibligne ἐπίσης 
g74 Ixxii. aac ff, fig. 9, P. Thomsen in Ebert Realler. ii. 5 plo ty My b), are hardly aa! rev. 
A shrine of ‘Middle Minoan’ date {e. at00—rs%o fC.) an one summit of Mi Korakies, 
a two-peaked hill at Koumasa in southern Crete, yielded four eylindrical clay vessels upen 
at the bottom. Two of these have snaky handles formed of four loops vertically arranged 
on either side (S. Xanthoudides The Vaulted Tombs of Metard trans. J. P. Droop Liverpool 

13—2 
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1924 p. 50 pl. 33, of which nos. 5002 and soo5=my figs. 111 and 112, G. Karo in 
Ὁ. H. Haas Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte Leipzig—Erlangen 1925 vii p. vili fig. 52, 
Nilsson Ain.-Myc. Rel. pp. gof. fig. 6, 271 f.). At Prinia in central Crete F. Halbherr 
in 1900 found two very similar vessels, one of which has an additional snake coiling 
upwards and encircling its mouth, together with a terra-cotta goddess emergent from a 
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Fig. 113. Fig. [14. 
cylindrical base and the fragmentary arms of another entwined with snakes—clear] the 
contents of a small ‘Minoan’ shrine (S. Wide in the Ath. Afiith. IQOI XXxvi. 2 ny 7 
figs. 1—5 (of which 4 and 5=my figs. 113 and 114) and pl. 12, Nilsson Min.-Mye Rel 
pp- 269 f., 271, 275, 385). Renewed excavations of the site by the Italians in 1906 led 
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to further finds—the head of a terra-cotta figure and another tube-shaped vessel with 
vertical loops or handles, a ridge resembling a snake, and oval holes or apertures in the 
sides. But the objects associated with the new finds belong to the archaic Greek period 
and point to a local survival of the ‘ Minoan’ cult (L. Pernier in the Aollettino a’ arte 1908 
ii. 455 ff. fig. 11 cited by R. Zahn in K. F. Kinch Fousiles de Vroulia (Rhodes) Berlin 
1914 Ὁ. 28 and by Nilsson Afin.-Myc. Kel. p. 386). The shrine of the snake-goddess at 
Gournia in eastern Crete (supra ii. 538), believed to be of the ‘Late Minoan i’ period, 
c. 1580—1475 B.C., had five tubular vessels still z# si#w. One, of which the base only 
remained, stood on the low plastered tripod. Round it were ranged four others. Three 
of these, practically complete, supplement the snaky loops by an extra handle surmounted 
by ritual horns; one adds a disk above the horns, another a pair of snakes crossing under 
the handle, the third a symbol now missing—possibly a bird (Mrs B. E. Williams in 
H. Boyd Hawes, B. E. Williams, R. B. Seager, and E. H. Hall Gournia, Vastliki and 
other prehistoric sites on the Isthmus of Hierapetra, Crete Philadelphia 1908 p. 47 f. pl. 11, 
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Fig. 115. Fig. 116. Fig. 117. 


11—13=my figs. 115—117, L. Pernier in G. Maraghiannis Amtiguités Crétoises Vienne 
(1907) i p. vii pl. 36, 1, 2, and 4, R. Dussaud Les civilisations préhelléniques dans le 
bassin de la Mer E-gée Paris 1910 p. 200 with fig. 142, G. Karo in Ὁ. H. Haas Bilderatlas 
sur Religionsgeschichte Leipzig—Erlangen 1925 vii p. viii fig. 31, Nilsson Afin.-Alyc. Rel. 
ΡΡ. 74 ff. fig. 3B, 267, 271). Lastly, a tubular vessel, found in Rhodes, probably at 
Kameiros, and now in the Antiquarium at Berlin (inv. no. 4563), is of roughly similar 
shape. It is ο. 85:5 high, and again has no bottom. A ribbed handle on either side is 
flanked by four bosses and two snakes in relief. Three of these snakes have tongues 
serrated like an oak-leaf; the fourth has a tongue small and pointed. The neck of the 
vessel 15 decorated with a number of birds, separately modelled and attached, several of 
which are missing. The light brown clay is painted rather carelessly with maeanders, 
zig-zags, etc. of dark brown glaze in the geometric style—an indication that here too we 
have a ‘Minoan’ usage surviving into fost-‘Minoan’ times (R- Zahn ‘Kultgerit aus 
Rhodos’ ip K. F. Kinch Fouilles de Vroulia (Rhodes) Berlin τοῖς pp- 26—34 fig. 13 
a, b, and ς (=my fig. 118 a, ὁ, and c), E. Kitster Die Schlangein der griechischen Kunst und 
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belongs to the same language as the place-name Phaistés!. Now 
if—as we have argued*—the ‘ Minoan’ earth-goddess (Rhea) had for 
consort a ‘Minoan’ sky-god (Kronos) armed with a double axe, it 
is tempting to guess that Hephaistos, whose double axe of bronze 
is mentioned by Pindar as a ‘holy axe®’ and is often figured on sixth- 
century vases*, was in the remote prehistoric past the veritable 
husband of Athena. On which showing Hephaistos and Athena 


Religion Giessen 1913 p. 41 f. fig. 31 (inexact), Nilsson Min.-AMyc. Rel. ΡΡ. 273, 386 f.). 
Bottomless vases are in the nature of funnels, and sometimes certainly, as in the Dipylon 
cemetery at Athens, conveyed liquid offerings through the earth to the dead below (supra 
ii. 1056). It is therefore reasonable to think that the tubular vessels used in the cult of 
the ‘Minoan’ snake-goddess served a similar purpose and prove her to have been ad 
origine an earth-mother (R. Zahn /oc. cit. p. 34, Nilsson Min.-Myc. Rel. pp- 271 ff., 
386f.). However, Sir A. J. Evans 7he Palace of Minos London 1935 iv. I pp. xii, 138 ff., 
having found in a * Minoan’ house at Knossos three clay tubes with cups attached to their 
sides, thinks that these were receptacles for domestic snakes, derived from common 
drain-pipes. He offers the same explanation of all the ‘snake tubes’ mentioned above, 
comparing their loops with the looped variety of water-pipe. Ingenious, but far from 

(¢) Hellenistic relief-ware of Graeco-Egyptian style has sometimes by way of prophy- 
lactic (?) decoration an emblem or emblems of Athena. I figure three small vases in my 
collection, which are made of salmon-coloured unglazed (?) clay and were found at Ephesos. 
They exhibit the following designs: (1) on the one side a helmeted head of Athena, on 
the other a Gorgdéneion of beautiful type (fig. 119. Height 3% inches); (2) a Gorgéncion 
with dishevelled hair and a large six-rayed star beneath an inverted lotos-pattern round 
the rim (fig. 120. Height 1$ inch); (3) two snakes with crossed tails above a single larger 
snake encircling the lower part of the vase (fig. 121. Height 4# inches). 

It is perhaps not too hazardous to conjecture that Trojan Gesichtsurnen and the like 
point backwards to a primitive belief that earthen vessels should take the form of the 
earth-mother of whose very substance they were made. Be that as it may, in view of the 
varied types of these sacred or semi-sacred vases it is quite conceivable that—as Kretschmer 
supposed—Athena drew her name from a clay vessel used in her service, though I should 
prefer to conclude that the vessel drew its name from the goddess. 

? I do not propose to treat Ἥφαιστος and Φαιστός as etymologically connected, though 
many years ago I toyed with the notion (Class. Rev. 1904 xvill. 85 n. 1). I now agree 
with Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 390 n.*: ‘There is no vraisemblance in the supposi- 
tion.’ Platon, who might be cited in its support, though a giant in philosophy, was but 
a dwarf in philology (Plat. Cra, 407 c EPM. ri δὲ δὴ τὸν Ἥφαιστον; πῇ λέγεις; 
ZN. 7 τὸν γενναῖον τὸν φάεος ἵστορα ἐρωτᾷς; EPM. ἔοικα. ΣΏ. οὐκοῦν οὗτος μὲν παντὶ δῆλος 
Φαῖστος ὦν, τὸ ἦτα προσελκυσάμενος;). Nevertheless it remains probable that the language 
which produced the word Φαιστός produced also the word Ἥφαιστος. 

2 Supra ii. 548 fi. 

5. Pind. O/. 7. 35 ff. avly’ ᾿Αφαίστου τέχναισιν χαλκελάτῳ πελέκει πα τέρος ᾿Αθαναία 
κορυφὰν κατ' ἄκραν | ἀνορούσαισ᾽ ἀλάλαϊ ξεν ὑπερμάκει Bog and Srag. 34 Bergk ‘ 34 Schroeder 
ap. Hephaist. 15. 13 p. 51, 16 Consbruch ὅς καὶ τυπεὶς 
᾿Αθϑάναν (quoted also, less exactly, by Marius Plotius Sacerdos a metris in H Keil 
Grammatict Latint vi. 545, 5). Later writers commonly use the term πέλεκυς (A llod 
1. 3. 6, Loukian. dal. deor. 8, Philostr. mai. imagg. 2. 27. 1, Nonn. Dion. 27 μῆς f 
250, schol. Plat. Zim. 23 D—k p. 948 a 12), sometimes βουπλήξ in the sense of sae e 
for felling an ox’ (Nonn. Dion. 8. 83, 27. 325, ef. mag. p. 371, 41). Cp. the ΕΝ 
presented by Hephaistos to Polytechnos of Kolophon (supra ii. 693). + “igi 

* Infra § 9 (h) ii (8). 
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would be but local equivalents of Kronos and Rhea? Some such 
assumption at least accounts for their persistent juxtaposition in 
classical times. Homer’s cunning craftsman, who overlays gold on 
silver, is ‘the man that Hephaistos and Pallas Athene have taught 
all manner of art, and full of grace are the works of his hand*’ The 
Homeric Hymn to Hephaistos* opens on the same note: 


Sing, tuneful Muse, Hephaistos and his craft, 

Who with bright-eyed Athena taught mankind 

All splendid work on earth, whereas of yore 

Men dwelt like brute beasts in their mountain-dens. 


Solon’s* description of the artificer owes something to these epic 
writers: 


Taught by Athena and Hephaistos’ skill 
Another learns his trade and earns his meal. 


Platon® too with curious frequency insists on the partnership of 
Hephaistos and Athena. 

Their association is further attested by mythology, art, and actual 
cult. If Hephaistos fashioned woman, Athena adorned her—a story 
as old as Hesiod® and brilliantly illustrated by the Anesidora-cup 
(pl. xxvii)’. 


1 This squares with the fact that in Crete, where Kronos and Rhea bulked big, 
Hephaistos (Farnell Cults of Gk. States ν. 389 and L. Malten in Pauly—Wissowa Xea/- 
Enc. viii. 314f., 341: both rightly attach little weight to Diod. 5. 74 and Paus. 8. 53. 5) 
and Athena (U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in the Sitsungsd. d. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Berlin 1921 p. 952. On Athena Κυδωνία see Prehn in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 
2308) were nobodies. 

> Od. 6. 233 f. ὃν "Ἤφαιστος δέδαεν καὶ Παλλὰς ᾿Αϑήνη | τέχνην παντοίην, χαρίεντα δὲ 
ἔργα τελείει. 

3. H. Heph. 1 ff. Ἥφαιστον κλυτόμητιν ἀείδεο, Μοῦσα λίγεια, | ὃς μετ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίης 
γλαυκώπιδος ἀγλαὰ ἔργα | ἀνθρώπους ἐδίδαξεν ἐπὶ χθονός, of τὸ πάρος wep | ἄντροις ναιετά- 
ασκον ἐν οὔρεσιν, ἠύτε θῆρες. 

* Sol. frag. 13. 49 f. Bergk*, 1. 40 f. Diehl ἄλλος ᾿Αθηναίης τε καὶ Ἡφαίστου πολυ- 
τέχνεω | ἔργα δαεὶς χειροῖν ξυλλέγεται βίοτον. 

δ Plat. Prot. 321 Ὁ (Prometheus) κλέπτει ᾿Ηφαίστου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὴν ἔντεχνον σοφίαν 
σὺν πυρί (supra i. 324), polit. 274 C πῦρ μὲν παρὰ Προμηθέως, τέχναι δὲ wap Ηφαίστου καὶ 
τῆς συντέχνου, Kritias 109 C—D Ἥφαιστος δὲ κοινὴν καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶ φύσιν ἔχοντες, ἅμα μὲν 
ἀδελφὴν ἐκ ταὐτοῦ πατρός, ἅμα δὲ φιλοσοφίᾳ φιλοτεχνίᾳ τε ἐπὶ τὰ αὐτὰ ἐλθόντες, οὕτω μίαν 
ἄμφω λῆξιν τήνδε τὴν χώραν εἰλήχατον ὡς οἰκείαν καὶ πρόσφορον ἀρετῇ καὶ φρονήσει 
πεφυκυῖαν, ἄνδρας δὲ ἀγαθοὺς ἐμποιήσαντες αὐτόχθονας ἐπὶ νοῦν ἔθεσαν τὴν τῆς πολιτείας 
τάξιν, leggy. 920 Ἡφαίστου καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν τὸ τῶν δημιουργῶν γένος, ot τὸν βίον ἡμῖν 
ξυγκατεσκευάκασι τέχναις. 

° Hes. theog. 571 ff., 0.€. 60 ff., 70 ff. 

” Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 389 ff. πο. D4, A- 5. Murray—A. H. Smith Wazte 
Athenian Vases in the British Museum London 1896 p. 29 pl. 19, Ε- Gerhard in the 
Winckelmanns/fest- Progr. Berlin i. 5—7 pl. τ (in gold and colours), Lenormant— 
de Witte Z/. mon. cérviii. 149 ff., τ 89 f. pl. 44, A. Rapp in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2037 f. 
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᾿ Furtwangler—Reichbold Gr. Fasemmalere i. 183, followed by Hoppin Aad-jig. Paces 
i. 342 TO. 32, attributes this 4f4x to the ‘Aferter der Peothestiofa-Srhak'’: Pfohl 
Matera wu. Zeichnang οἷ, Gr. i. s30f., to E. Buschor's ‘Pferdemeister.’ But J. ΤΊ, Beasley 
Atte red-fguered Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 119 denies the 
attribution, and in his Av#reckejMavenmater des rotfigurigen Stile Tuhingen 1913 p, 261 
no. 6 describes the vase as in the “Art des Pidttoxenosmalers.’ 

Found at Nola in 1828 of 1829, this great 4f/ér (height s inches: diameter 12} inches) 
passed throngh the Hope and the Bale collections before being purchased in 1880 for the 
British Museum. The exterior is red-figured and shows scenes in the ῥα σήν: (7). The 
interior has black outlines on a white ground, with inner markings in brown. Anestdlom's 
chitin and Hephaistos’ drdiies are brown with details in purple and white. Athena has 
a cAdtée with a purple girdle, and a dark brown aigfs with purple border and Gorgdémeton 
in-white. The head-dresses and the top of the hammer are moulded and gilt on a mised 
ground. Substantial parts of the design are missing, The heads of Anesidom and Athena 
together with the right arm of the latter have been added in pencil, while part of the 
former's c4itée has been restored in water-colour. The names are AGEN AA, 
[AJNESIAOPA, HEDA[I]£TO$ (P. Kretschmer Die Griechichen Vasemin- 
rchrifien Gitersloh 18g4 p. 203 Γ᾿ no. 187, correcting the Corp. inser, Gr. iv no. 7416). 

The moment represented is that described by Hex. they, a7 3. fee δὲ καὶ κόσμησε 
Ged γλαυκῶπιν ᾿Αϑήνῃ | ἀργυῴέῃ ἐσθῆτι"... | dal δὲ οἱ στεφάνην» χρυσέην κεφαλῆφιν 
ἔθηκε, | tie αὐτὸς ποίην περικλυτὸς ᾿Α μιῤιγιπειε | ἀσκήσαι παλάμησι, χαριζόμενον Ad πατρί. 
And the composition as a whole is comparable with that of the Triptolemos-relief from 
Elensis (Svoronos it, Λἰχδίνεπαπενι, p. τοῦ ff. ple. ag and 2s with bibliography, Bronn— 
Brockmann Dewtm. oer gr. wad rin. Soaipt, pl. 7, Collignon Hist. de fa Scat. gre iis 
140 ff. fg. 68, Reinach Ae. Aefte/s ii. 339 τὸ. 3). 

᾿Ανησιδώρα, like Πανδώρα, was an epithet of the carth-mother (Hesych. ᾿Ανησιδώρα" 
ἢ γῆ, διὰ τὸ rode wapwads ἀνιέναι, fot. Πανδώρα’ ἡ γῆ, ὅτι τὰ πρὸς τὸ ζῆν πάντα δωρεῖται. 
ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ ζείδωρον καὶ ἀνησιδώρα Ξ- ον, Arist oph. an. 71 Πανδώρῃ" Τῇ ya. ἐπειδὴ πάντα 
τὰ πρὸϊ τὸ ζῇ» δωρεῖται, dg of καὶ ζείδωρος καὶ ἀνησιδώρα, εἰ. may. p- 108, 11 ᾿Ανησιδώρα" 
ἡ γῆ, Eustath. ἐπὶ ΔΕ p. 1057, 47 © ἕτεραι δὲ Δωδώνην ἀλληγοροῦντει ἐνταῦθα τὴν γῆν φασι 

τιμᾶσθαι (ins, AD.C.)> παρὰ τῷ δῶ δώσω, ὡς δάτειραν καὶ ἀνησιδώραν καὶ ζείδωρων (ep. 
the Dodonacan chant Γὰ καρποὺς ἀνίει e.r,d. cited supra i. 24 πὶ A, ji, ἀκα ἢ, 1). In 
Alkiphr. efirf, 1. 3 χρηστὰν ἡ "γῆ καὶ ἡ βῶλοι ἀκίνδυνον, οὐ μάτην γαῖν ἀνεισιδιῶραιν ταύτην 
ὀνομάζουσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀνεῖσαν δῶρα, δἰ ὧν ἔστι [ἣν καὶ αὐζεσῆαι B. Hercher. omits the 
second sentence fas a gloss?)), From Ge it passer! to her ‘offehoot! (rupee i, χοῦ £) 
Demeter, who was likewise empowered γῆς καρπὸν ἀνήσειν (4, Dea. 332). ‘Thus in the 
Attic deme Phlya the cult of Ge called Meydky Godt was supplemented by that of 
Demeter ᾿Ανγησιδώρα and by that of Kore Πρωτογόνηῃ (Paus, 1. jt. 4 cited supra ii. 25 
ἢ. ἃ flat ti. τοῦδ). Demeter ᾿Ανησιδώρα was perhaps worshipped in Melite, another deme 
of the tnbe Kekropis (Plout. symp. 9. 14. 4 καὶ ‘yap ὑμῖν (ic. τοῖς Μελιτεῦσιν) ἐστι 
Δημήτηρ ᾿ΑἈνησιδώρα), and her appellative figures in the lists drawn up by the grammarians 
(Scholl—Stodemund waved, 1. azo "Rwidera Anmirpas,..3 ἀνησιδώρας, 177 Al γῆν Δήμητροι 
ic Cap agree 2 181 smh Δήμητρος, ὀνησιδῶρα [ἢ }}. : 

tarting from thi ct archaeologists, fe pris C. Robert (Archaealosische Ap 
aut alter und neitr Zeit Berlin 1886 p. 194 ff, pls. 4 and ες, ‘Pandora’ in Hoan 
xix, 17—38 with 2 figs), J. E. Harrison (ytd. Aven, Amc. Ath, Pi 450, *Del hike’ 
in the Arwen. Afetl, Atul. 15a) Xx. 112 ff. figs. ΕἸ, 14, ταί. Gh. eur Here = fie. 
67—71), and P. Gardner (‘A New Pandora Vase' in the Journ, Hell. Stud. toot xe, 
1 ff, pl. 1), have gone far towards explaining the origin of the Anesidora-ty The ᾿ 
shapes itself as follows. The ancients seem to have regarded the eusliess , ni 
operations of the year asa kind of exwatio, by meany of which the earth. nti cr 
wakened from their winter's sleep and summoned to help the farmer in his nis Ἔ When 
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the ager Targuiniensis was being ploughed and the furrow was driven deep, up came on 
a sudden Tages, a boy in appearance but an old man in wisdom, scared the ploughman 
and delivered his auguries to the Etruscans (Cic. de div. 2. 50, Ov. met. 15. 553 ff.: see 


Fig. 122. 


further C. Pauli and W. Schultz in Roscher Zex. Myth. v. 3 ff.). Similarly in Greek 
belief, when the hard earth is broken up by men with mallets or mattocks,—and it must 
be remembered that the most primitive form of agriculture was Hackbau (E. Hahn in 
M. Ebert Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte Berlin 1926 ν. 12 f. pl. 11)—up comes Mother 
Earth herself in answer to their summons. Her epiphany, though nowhere noted in 
literature, is given on a series of vases (C. Robert Archaeologische Maerchen pl. 5, 
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But the Anesidora-cup is not the only witness. The fact is that 
from the beginning of the fifth century? onwards classical art shows 
a well-marked tendency to bring together the craftsmen’s god and 
the craftsmen’s goddess. A fragmentary design from the outside of 
a red-figured £y/ix painted in the style of Euphronios (fig. 125)* has 
Hephaistos seated with a phid/e in his right hand and a double axe 
or hammer in his left. By his side stands Athena with helmet, azgés, 
and spear. Her hair and bracelet, like his p#id/e, are in gilded relief, 
and suggest that this is no trivial occasion. Equally impressive is the 
eastern frieze of the Parthenon (supra ii pl. xliv), which again shows 
Hephaistos seated, but this time with Athena seated too. He turns 
towards her, as Hera towards Zeus, the pre-Hellenic exactly 
balancing the Hellenic pair. A broken relief from Epidauros, carved 
in Pentelic marble ¢. 400 B.C. and now preserved in the National 
Museum at Athens (fig. 126)8, has another masterly composition. 


A, B, C). Of these I reproduce the earliest, a black-figured /4kythos at Paris (De Ridder 
Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. i. 197 f. no. 298, Lenormant—de Witte Zi. mon. cér. i. 162 ff. 
pl. 52, Welcker AUt. Denkm. iii. 201 ff. pl. 15, 1, W- Frohner Les Musées de France Paris 
1873 p. 72 (Z) col. pl. 22 (= my fig. 122)), which shows the head and lifted hands of Ge 
rising from the ground in response to the hammerers, and the most elaborate, a red- 
figured Aydrfa in the Louvre (W. Fréhner Chotx de vases grecs inédits de la collection du 
Prince Napoléon Paris 1867 p. 24 ff. pl. 6, id. Les Musées de France Paris 1873 p- 68 ff. col. 
pl. 21= my fig. 123), which transforms the men with mallets into Silenoi with mattocks 
and makes Ge emerge from the broken soil as a great white head in three-quarter 
position, welcomed by a pair of hovering Erotes and a sudden growth of leaf and 
tendril, Such a scene could be easily re-interpreted as the making of a large female 
figure, cp. the title of Sophokles’ Satyr-play Πανδώρα ἢ σφυροκόποι (Soph. /rag. 
441—445 Nauck?, 482—486 Jebb). It was in fact modified to express the making of 
Pandora out of earth (Hes. ¢heog. 571 γαίης, o.d. 61 γαῖαν ὕδει φύρειν, 70 ἐκ γαίη5) 
or clay (Soph. frag. 441 Nauck®, 482 Jebb καὶ πρῶτον ἄρχου πηλὸν ὀργάζειν χεροῖν, 
cp. Apollod. 1. 7. 2 ἔπλασαν, Hyg. fad. 142 ex luto), as may be seen from a red- 
figured volute-ératér at Oxford (P. Gardner in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1901 xxi. 1 ff. 
pl. 1 (= my fig. 124), J. E. Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.* p. 280 f. fig. 71, C. Robert 
in Hermes 1914 xlix. 17 ff. fig.), on which Pandora emerges from the ground quite 
in the manner of Ge, and her maker Epimetheus—a somewhat cynical doublet of 
Prometheus (supra i. 329 n. 4)—still holds a large-sized mallet; the hovering Eros marks 
Pandora as Epimetheus’ bride. All the figures named on this vase, Zeus, Hermes, 
Epimetheus, Pandora are Hellenic. The British Museum 4y/ix (pl. xxvii) is of interest 
because it transfers the Hellenic myth to the pre-Hellenic deities Athena and Hephaistos. 
In the process Pandora, re-named Anesidora, becomes less like the emergent Ge, while 
the gilded hammer of Hephaistos is less reminiscent of the countryman’s rude tool. 

1 L. Malten in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 348 cites in this connexion a black- 
figured sherd from the Akropolis at Athens noted by W. Dérpfeld in the “414. Afitth. 
1888 xiii. τος f. But this is not ad vem: see Graef Ant. Vasen Athen p. 67 no. 601 Ὁ 
pl. 28 (‘wahrscheinlich von einer Athenageburt’). 

2 P. Wolters in the Ath. Mitth. 1888 xiii. 104 f. fig. (= my fig. 125. Scale ἢ), Hoppin 
Red-fig. Vases i. 407 no. 18 bis, J. Ὁ. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rothigurigen Stils 
Ttibingen 1925 p. 61 no. 13. 

* A. Furtwingler in the Si/sungsber. d. hais. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 
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Hephaistos leaning on his staff presents a helmet to Athena, who 
stands before him in the pose of the Dresden * Lemnia.’ An archaistic 
relief from Greece now in the Jacobsen collection (fig. 127)* repeats 
the motif of Hephaistos presenting the helmet, but combines him 
awkwardly enough with an Athena in the "Promachos’-attitude. A 
fresh turn is given to the kaleidoscope by the artist who designed 
a well-known sarcophagus in the Villa Albani* A procession of 
deities bringing gifts for the marriage of Peleus and Thetis is 


iSo7 p. 289 δ΄ with fg., E. Reisch in the Jade. d. west, arch, dms!. 1898 ἵ, Τὴ ff fig. 37 
= my fig. 126), B. Sauer Dar sigenannte Thescion Leipag 1899 p. 248 ff., E. Lowy in the 
text to Ltmrdannadmen v. 27 ἢν, no, 1296, Svoronos Ath. Nationalenas. p. 369 ff. no. 1423 
pl. 6& with bibliography. 

Furtwiingler took this relief to represent the Athena Leermfa of Pheidias receiving a 
helmet from Hephaistos the natural protector of Athenian Merodcdof in Lemnos. To 
account for the relief having been found at Epidaures, he suggested that it may have 
decorated the base of a effi bearing some decree of the said Merodchor, 
mac by Alkumenes for the Hephaisteion (the so-called ‘Thescion’) at Athens. See 
further E. A. Gardner in the Journ. Heil. Sfad, 1899 xix. 6 © 
He thinks that Athena, paying a friendly visit to Asklepios, here doffs her armour in 
token of the guest-friendship enjoyed by Athenians at Epidauros, while Askicpios extends 
his right hand towards her with a gesture of greeting (cp, an Attic relief of 398/7 B-C: 
published by P. Foucart in the Sull, Corr. Mell. 1878 ii. 37 © pl. τὸ, Collignon Mist. de 
fa Seuipt, gr. ii, 145 fig. Τιν E. Lawy in the teat to £inselirnfinakmen v. 2 f no. 1.313}. 
But the absence of a snake (unless indeed it was added in paint, which is jast conceivable) 
tells heavily against the identification of the god as Asklepios (contrast eg. Svoronos 
Ath, Nationalerus, no. 2985 pl. tg7, 1}} and his right hand was certainly touching the 
helmet, not greeting the poddess. 

Svoronos, imgendns a5 ever, agrecs with Liwy in naming the gol Asklepios, bat 
argues that Athena is offering him her helmet and shield. In this we are to see a symbolic 
allusion to the events of the year 118 πεν when Philip after the victory of Chalroneia 
marched against Sparta at the head ofan irresistible force. In the nick of time Askleptos 
came to the rescue from Epidauros (Isyll. F 63 f. Powell, E δο Γ᾿ Dich) row “Agx\qrit 
<9 de foafies ἐξ "Ewidadpon | τιμῶν "Hpashtos γενεάν" dt φείδετο ἄρα Zeit) and appeared 
to the boy Isyllos clad in golden armour (Isyll. F 68 f Powell, E 63 £ Diehl τῶι riya 
rorreyorrs συνάντησαι σὺν ὅπλοισιν  λαμπόμενον χρυσέοισ᾽, ᾿σκλαπιέ), Svo;ronds ΠΠΓΤΠῚ 5 Ὁ 
that Athens sent arms to Sparta through the agency of Epidaures, and that this relief was 
set up in Epidauros to commemorate the fact a5 soon as the death of Alexander made an 
anti-Macedonian dedication possible. Acconlingly he would date the relief ὥς 111 Π ον 
comparing a very similar relief of that year (Ath. Nationalmus. p. 246 f. πον 1381 pl. 36, 1}. 
The whole hypothesis is clever, but frail. | 

' P. Amdt La Giyptethayue My-Carliberge Munich 1896 p. 31 f. pl. 20, ¢ (=my δε. 137}» 
Ny Caritherg Glypiateh i no. 38 pl. 3, Ε. Reisch in the faAresh. a. vest. arch, ἤητέ. δὰ 
i. Ga. 

2G. Winckelmann Afoonmentt antichs inediti Roma 1767 p- 181 f pl. 111, ὦ. éoega 
Li banivilient antichi di Roma Roma 18081. 249 pls #2, 83ν Overbeck Gall. Aer. Hilde. 
i. 201 f, Atlas pl. 8,8, MUller—Wicseler Demme. uf. alt. Kunst ii. 4. 65 ff. pl. 73, οὔτι A- 
Haumeistes in bis νόει, i. soo f fig. pag, A. Rapp in Roscher Zor. Afyia. 1. a7 33s 
Robert Sark.-Reifs ii, a ff. pl. 1, 1, τα, 14, Reinach Ag. Meller iti. 143 00.1, W. Helbig 
Fithrer durch die ifentlichen Sammiungen Massiicher Altertiimer in Rom* Leipaig 1913 
il. 439 f mo. 1887. 
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headed by Hephaistos and Athena, the former bearing sword ' and 
shield, the latter helmet and spear. Since the whole composition 
is ingeniously built up of pre-existing types*, we must suppose that 
Hephaistos and Athena as armourers were already sufficiently 
familiar. In this capacity we can trace them further afield, Crude 
provincial reliefs from Heddernheim (figs. 128, 129)* show a group 


Fig. 12%. 


' On the famow μάχαιρα male by Hephaistos for Peleus (Hes, frag. tro Flach, 79 
Reach ap. schol. Pind, Wem. 4. 95; schol. Pind. Nim. 4.88; schol, Aristoph. wad. 1063; 
Zenobs, S20, Makar. c. 86; Souid. rr. μέγα φρονεῖ μᾶλλυν ἢ Πηλείη ἐπὶ τῇ μαχαίρᾳ) sec 
- Bloch in Roacher fer, Apr. iil. 132 f. Other Ἢ φαιστότευκτα are listed by Gruppe 
Or. Myth. Rel. p. 1309 ἢν and C. Picard in Daremberg—Saglio Drrt. Amt. ν. gf. 

2 Cheiron Presented Pelens with a spear made of ash-wood from Mt Pelion (//. 16. 
143 ἐπ ἐδν 19. 00 f., Oppria frag. 2 Kinkel ap. schol. ap. #7. 16. 149, Apollod. ἃ. 13. Β. 
The schol. ap. /7. 16, 140 adds dae δὲ" Aderae μὲν Hem αὐτὰ, "Ἢ φκειστον δὲ κατασκεμάσπι). 

* W. Helbig of. cit, ii, 437. 

ΕΝ Manes Die apes eitter ἐπ Aon απ εἶδεν Provensen cus der ΑΓ ΜΡ der Miederpanges 


c. Ill. 14 
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of three standing deities—Volcanus with Minerva at his right hand 
and Mercurius at his left—surmounted by busts representing the 
days of the week® Volcanus is here possibly a Roman substitute 
for Donar*, Minerva for Holda*, Mercurius for Wodan* In any 
case Volcanus and Minerva patronise arts and crafts, while Mer- 
curius encourages trade. A contrast to these poor efforts is provided 
by the handsome numismatic types of Rome and Romanised Greece. 
Magnificent medallions issued by Antoninus Pius in his own name 


Fig. 130. 


(fig. 13 ἡ and in that of his wife Faustina the Elder® portray the 
ambitious scene of Hephaistos forging a thunderbolt for the 
Thunderer’s daughter. She stands before him, her right hand 
outstretched to take the bolt, her left resting on her hip, Behind 


der antiten Welt Berlin τῷδ p. 233 ἢ. with figs, 25 (= my fig. 128) ond a6 (= my fig. 129), 
Reinach Ad¢. Lewes? itt. 626 no. 4, 278 no. 8, Geewanis Rowena Ramberg 1994 be τυ 
plzz: : 
4 ἀν ῥτὰ ιν hy fi 
f * Supra li, 63 πὶ 1. But see on the other side G. Wissowa in Roscher La. Myth 
vis 37. f a oh phar i. δε, Oi ἢ, o, (4 Be 1. : 
* Sapre il. κῷ, 63 π΄ ἃ, 69, gy τιν 1, 386 n. 6. . 
® Frohner Méol. emp, rom, p. δὲ Γ᾿ fig., Cohen Moan. cma. ron 2 
=e Ls fr, Pee.* 11. 368 no. 
stevenson—Smith—Madden Oct, Mam. Cofms pp. τό, Kuti tithel Aes. Aa eaten 
p. 2 πο. 12 pl. 5, Gnecchi AMedarl. Pow. ἢ. 18 nos. 77 and 78 (tocaaaia ny al eit 
18 no. 81 (145 A.D.) pl. ΕἸ, ἃ (= my fig. 130). ae ete Pe 58 δὲ 
Ari, Mas. Cat. Medaltons Pp. 11 oo. 6 pl. 19 


no. 18 pl, so, 1. +d Gnecehi AMadagl, Hom. ti. 26 
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her we perceive shield, snake, and olive-tree—the imagmia of the 
Athenian goddess. Another medallion of Antoninus Pius (fig. 131)?, 
followed by imperial coins of Samos", Thyateira (fig. 132)", and 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum®, harks back to older models by combining 
the pillar of the Partkéves with the helmet of the ‘Lemafa’ Yet 
another of Antoninus’ numerous medallions (fig. 133)* shows Heph- 
aistos holding a hammer and forging a shield on his anvil. Before 
him is a helmet set on a tall cigpws, behind him a shield, and in the 
background uplifted on a pedestal the statue of Athena Parthénos. 
Finally, a white paste of the Graeco-Roman period (5.1 B.C.—s. i A.D.) 
now at Berlin has the head of Hephaistos eclipsing that of Athena, 
both heads being in profile on disks resembling coins® 


Of greater importance than these artistic variations of a common 
theme is the evidence supplied by definite religious usage. Heph- 
aistos and, Athena appear to have had a joint festival, the 
Chalkeia, on the last day of Pyanopsion’ at the very beginning of 


1 Frohner Affd. emp. rom. po ἐν fig, Cohen Morn, cmp. rom.? ii. 984 f no. τῳ fig: 
(= my fig. 131). 3. Head Afi. mium.* p. 606. 

* Brit, Mus, Cat. Coins Lydia p. 306 pl. gi, § (= my fig, 132) Commodus, A’wnfer 
Cer. Coins ii. gig no. 14 Commodus, Rasche Ler, Aw, x1. 945, 47. 

ὁ Imboof-Blumer Weve, gr. p. 293 no. g2 Maximinus, Rasche dex, Mum. xi, 947; 
Head ἐπ man? p. «84. 

δ Frohner Affd. cmp. rem, ἢ. 69 f. fg., Cohen Afiun. emp. rom ® i. 387 1. no. 
"185 fig., Gneechi AMndag!. Hom. i. τῇ no. 81 {151 a0.) pl. 51, 7 (= my fig. 1.33}. 

* Furtwingler GescAniff, Steine Berlin μ. τῷ no. 4876 pl. 3s, G. Winckelmann 
Afonminenti antichd dmeahit Roma i767 i. τοῦ i. (* Ulisse ἐ Telemaco’ ἢ pl. t£3. 

t Harpokr. Fe. Kohwera τὰ Nokeeia ἑορτὴ Tap ᾿Αϑηναίιει <2 τῇ ᾿Αϑηνᾷ (rms. Meur- 
situs) > ἀγομένη Παρ ψιῶνον frp καὶ rig, χειρώνπξι cord, μάλιστα δὲ yokectuw, of Pye 
ArokAuetot ὁ Ayapents (Mhag. Ais. Gr. iv. a3 Muller, Apollonios of Acharnai (¢. τοῦ B.C. 
according to E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa ἄντ πεν ii, 134 πο. 72) περὶ τῶν ᾿Αϑήνη- 
σιν ἑορτῶν frag. κα (Tresp Frag. gr. Kulischr. p. of). Φανόδημοι δὲ οὐκ ᾿Αϑηνᾷ dere 
ἄγεσθαι rip ἑορτὴν ἀλλ' Ἥ φαίστῳ (Phanodemos (on whom sea W. Christ ἐθελήσας der 
grischischen Litterater® Munchen tgroii. 1. 110) frag. 23 (Frag: Adit. Gr. i, 560 Mulles))- 
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winter’, Apollonios of Acharnai, a writer on Athenian festivals, 
states that the rite was observed by all the craftsmen, especially the 
coppersmiths, of Athens. Souidas remarks that some called it the 
Athenaia, while others described it as a festival of the whole folk*®. 
It was, he adds, an ancient festival once celebrated by all the people, 
which had come to be viewed as an affair of the artisans only, since 
Hephaistos had wrought bronze in Attike. Phanodemos the 
Atticist even denied that Athena had any part or lot in 13. But 
here, as V. von Schoeffer* points out, he must have been mistaken, 
for this was the day on which the priestesses with the Arrhephdret 
began to weave Athena's péplos®, Moreover, we have no sufficient 


γέγραπται δὲ καὶ Μενάνδρῳ δρᾶμα Χαλκεῖα. Souid. so, Xodkeeia: ἑορτὴ ᾿Αϑέόνησιν, ἃ ruvet 
᾿Αϑήναια καλοῦσιν" οἱ δὲ Π νδημον διὰ τὸ ὑπὸ πάντων ἄγεσθαι, ααλκεῖα ῥέε" doprh ἀρχαὶ 
καὶ δημώδηι πάλαι, ὕστερον δὲ ὑπὸ μόνων ἤγετο τῶν τεχειτῶν, ὅτι ὁ "Η Φαιστοι ἐν τῇ ‘Array 
χαλκὸν εἰργάσατο, ἔστι δὲ ἔτη καὶ νέα τοῦ ΠΙναρεψιῶνοι'" de ἦ καὶ τ αἱ (im, 4.0.C.)> ρείαι 
μετὰ τῶν ἀρρηφόρων τὸν πέπλον διάζονται, Χαλκεῖα fers ἑορτὴ παρ' ᾿Αϑηναίοιν κι τι, (from 
Harpokr, 4. cit.), Souid, Χαλκεῖα dys is repeated by the ef. sway, p. foe, 43 ἢ, and in 
part by Eustath. fw //, p. 284, 216 ἢ Harpokr. Χαλκεῖα is transcribed ὧν exfenso by 
Favorin. fez. p. 1824, 27 ἢ 

1 Sec the diagram supra. Got fig. 511. 

* On the connotation of the word πάνδημον sce W. Dittenberger *AIONTEOS 
AHMOTEAHS' in ffermer 1891 xxvi. 474 ff. citing Zeus Πάνϑημος (Corp. taser. At. 
iii. 1 no, 7, 17 f. [τοῦ Asis το]ῦ 'Ελευδερίου καὶ πρὸ [τοῦ ἱεροῦ -—— τοῦ Aude τοῦ Πανδημευ 
Cp. gadii-autonomous τοπες coins of Synnada with of. head οἱ IEVC TIAN: 
AHMOC, rv. CVNNAAEDN ἸΏΝΩΝ Me Pervis (7?) (Imhoof-Blumer CAsix ae 


Fig. 134. 
monn. gr.! pl. 6, 104 (= my fig. 134), ta. Monn. gr. p. 413 no. 153, Weber Cat. Coims 
iii, 2 no. 718 pl. t36).or CVNNA ΔΕΩΝ Amaltheia holding infant Zeus with goat 
at her feet (Imbool-Blumer πη. er. ΒΡ. 413 no, 158] and imperial bronre coins of 
the same town with mr. Zeus enthroned with Nike in right hand and scepire in left 
(TJEYCTTIANAHMOCCY NNAAENN (fer. Afus, Cat. Coduy Phrygia Β- 399 
πῇ, 39 Domitian (= my fig. 13§ from ἃ cast)), ZEVCC TTANAH[MOC) CVNWNA- 
AGI N (Imhoof-Blumer Aveinas. Δίώμεεν i. 294 no. 14 Neérva, now at Berlin), or 
AIA TIANAHMON CVNNACIC (si) (Mionnet Deser. de md. ant. iv. 368 no, 987 
Nerva) or CY NWAAEIC (sa. chia’, and Suppl, vil. 677 no. 593 Nerva, afte DD. Restint 
DOescrisione di alfre medaglie preche del Museo del Signare Cars ὦ Otlacig Fon tom ai 
7 riette Firense hag iit, So. For the lerend see supra i. geo f. ἤν. S43 ALA IAAION 
IAIEIC), Heal Ait. mem p. 686}. } 

ἢ Cp. Poll. 7. 10g Χαλκεῖα dopry ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ ᾿Ηφαίστοι ἱερά, 
4 -¥. von Schoeffer in Pauly —Wissown Acad: Eve, iii, 2047. 
* sould. 42. Χαλκεῖα δὲς (cited supra p, 118 ἢ, o) =v, mag. Ὁ. Bog, 46 f. 
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reason to doubt Souidas’ statement that the festival itself was 
sometimes called the Athenaia. Indeed, a fragmentary inscription 
found on the Akropolis might be held to connect the goddess with 
the Chalkeia® On the whole we are justified in concluding that 
the festival was common to both deities, but that Hephaistos 
bulked bigger at it than Athena. 4x revanche, in the Erechtheion, 
where Athena Po/ids had the whole of the eastern chamber, Heph- 
aistos was content with a mere altar®, The two obtained full and equal 
recognition in the Hephaisteion on the Market Hill‘, at the foot of 
which the coppersmiths plied their trade’. A decree® of the year 
421/0 B.C. concerning the celebration of the Hephaistia mentions the 
sanctuary (?)? ‘of Hephaistos and Athenaia’ and enacts ‘that the 
Council’ set up ‘the altar for Hephaistos’ and ‘make his’ statue (?)®. 


1 Souid. s.v. Xadxeia (cited supra p. 212 n. 0). Souidas’ statement is accepted ¢.g. 
by E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 1098, A. Schmidt Handbuch der 
griechischen Chronologie Jena 1888 p. 280, Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 314, ν. 378 n.°, 
C. Robert in the Gott, gel. Anz. 1899 clxi. 531, P. Stengel Die griechischen Kultusalter- 
tiimer® Miinchen 1920 p. 234. It is rejected by V. von Schoeffer in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Ence, iii. 2067. 

2 Corp. inscr. Att. iv. 2 no. 4416 [—-— ὑπὲρ Sy ἀπαγγέλ[λουσι ol -- -- -- περὶ τῆς θυσίας 
ἢ]ν ἔθυον τοῖς ΧαϊᾺκείοις -- -- --, —Javro δὲ καὶ κί... Ἰβυκί.7ας τ[ὰς -- -- --, ἀγαθεϊ τύχει, δεδόχθαι ret 
βοϊυλεῖ, τὰ μὲν ἀγαθὰ δέχεσθαι, & φασι] γεγονέναι] ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς οἷς ἔθυον ἐφ᾽ ὑγιείαι καὶ 
σωτηρίαι τῆς τε βουλῆς καὶ [τοῦ δήμου καὶ παίδων καὶ γυναικῶν] καὶ τῶν συμμάχων" ἐπαι- 
νέσαι δὲ -- -- -- --Ἶιν τῆς θεοῦ τοὺς ἐπίἰὶ -- -- -- ἄρχοντος καὶ τὸν -- -- αὐ]τῶν Στρατ[ὀἤλαζον -- -- - καὶ 
στεφανῶσαι ἕκαστον αὑτῶν xpvowt στεφάνωι κατὰ τὸν νόμον εὐσεβείας ἕνεκεν τῆς πρὸς 
τοὺς θεοὺς καὶ φιλοτιμίας τῆς εἰς τὴν βο]υλὴν [καὶ τὸν δῆμον κιτ.λ.]1. See H. 6. Lolling in 
the Sitsungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin 1888 p. 314 no. 6. 

8. Paus. 1. 26. 5 ἐσελθοῦσι δέ εἰσι βωμοὶ, ἸΠΤοσειδῶνος, ἐφ᾽ οὗ καὶ "EpexGe? θύουσιν ἔκ του 
(so E. Clavier and R. Porson for ἐκ τοῦ codd.) μαντεύματος, καὶ ἥρωος Βούτου, τρίτος δὲ 
ἩΦαίστου. The exact position of these altars, which have perished, is unknown. They 
are commonly thought to have stood in the western part of the building: see Sir J. G. 
Frazer and H. Hitzig—H. Bliimner ad /oc., but also J. M. Paton The Erechtheum Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 1927 pp. 484, 491 (locating them ‘in the central room or rooms’). 

Id. ib. p. 484 ff. fig. 206, A—c publishes two thrones for the priest of Boutes (Cor9. 
inscr. Alt. ii. 3 no. 1656=iii no. 302 ἱερέως | Βούτου) and for the priest of Hephaistos 
(ἱερέως | Ἡφαίστου), which were originally carved from a single block of Pentelic marble 
and are inscribed in lettering of s. iv B.c. The former was found near the Erechtheion; 
the latter has been for some time on the terrace of the Hekatompedon. Whether they 
ever stood in the theatre of Dionysos is doubtful. 

4 Harpokr. s.v. Κολωνέτας. 

® Andok. or. 1. 40, Bekker anecd. i. 316, 23 f. 

56 Corp. inscr. Att. i no. 46 +iv. 1. 2 no. 3546=]. ν. Prott and L. Ziehen Leges Grae- 


corum sacrae ii no. 12=Jnscr. Gr. ed. min. i no. 84. Vv. 17 [- - «Ὁ Ὁ .+-++-- Ἰτὸ ψεϊφα]ίστο 
καὶ τὲς ᾿Αθεναίας[-- -- -Ἴ, 38 f. τὸν δὲ βομὸν rar hepallaror .....+++- Sa ache cot ἐς ὁ SUR 
To ποιεσάτο he Bode καθότι ἂν αὐτξίι Soxet....+-- ]. 


ΤΊ, Ziehen of. cit. ii. 54: ‘nescio an sermo fuerit de loco certaminis scribendumque 
sit ἐν roe ἀιερδι τῦι τὸ Ἠεφαίστο καὶ res’ AGevalas.’ E. Reisch in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch, 
“είς 1898 i. 60 had inferred ‘ dass das Fest dem Hephaistos und der Athene gemeinsam galt.’ 

* L. Ziehen of. cit. ii. 55: ‘v. 38 sq. Kirchhoff acute ita refinxit τὸν δὲ βωμὸν τῶι 
᾿Ἡφαίΐϊστωι ἱδρυσάτω καὶ τἄγαλμα τὸ τοῦ 'H¢alejrov ποιησάτω ἡ βουλή κτλ., quae supple- 
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His statue must be taken to include the whole cult-monument; for 
another decree! has preserved the accounts of a state-commission 
appointed in the self-same year and charged with the duty of 
erecting two statues on a single base in the Hephaistion, which 
statues—it would seem—were completed four years later in 416. 
The accounts specify a great quantity of bronze as purchased for the 


inenta etal universa ratio coram valde probabilis est, tamen cerin non sunt." E. Reisch 
foc. cH. p. GL argues well in support of them. ~~ 

' Corp. inser. “ttt, ino. 318+A. Wilhelm in the Sitewmpsier. af. dots. Abad. εἰ, Wry 
in Hier Phil.-hist. Classe ig22 p. 43 pl.+ Corp. farcr. At. i no. 319 (Roberts—Cardn ; 
ira, fi ple. il, 316 no, 116)=/eser, Gr, ed. min. ino. 370, 370s No. 370, 2 peters 
τῶι ἀγαλμάτοιν ἔτ τὸ Ajedalerier (list of names). No, 370, 1 ΗΠ, χαλκὸν dowdi[e —= -- τάλ- 
ἄντα -- - καίδεκπ καὶ μναῖ δέκ α]. τι[ μὶ [τὸ ταλάντο τρι]άχαντα πέρτε Sinica \| καττί 
τέροι fordde dt τὸ ἄνθεμοί», τάλαντον | καὶ ἀεμιτάλασταν καὶ μναΐ εἴκοσι ripét cal] | ae 
praior, τὸ τάλαντον διακοσίαν τρί ἀκ] οντὰ δραχμῶν, τιμέ, Parad |) μισθὸι τοῖς ἐργαξαμὲν ἘΠῚ 
ἄν[θηεμον ἀυφ[ὁ] | τὰν ἀσπίδα καὶ τὸν πετάλον τὸν Αὐστίερον | προσμισϑοϑέντων. |) sabheft Bas 
τῦι seen καὶ τοῖς ὀεαιμαῖν τὸν | Por τὸ βάθρο, κρατενταὶ ἀδαεκα, τιμέ. ἢ χε καὶ ἄνθρακει 
το μα ΠΡ ΚΕ Ὁ τρέπεϊων παίσεντι ἢ κισθὸν ἐσαγαγόνη!] τὸ [ἀγίβλμαιν καὶ | στέκει ἐν 
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statues and note that tin was bought for ‘the floral ornament 
(dnthemon) beneath the shield.’ Hence E. Reisch? concludes that the 
statues in question were two bronze effigies of Hephaistos and 
Athena. Further, since a famous statue of Hephaistos, standing and 
so draped as to minimise his lameness, is known to have been made 
for Athens by Alkamenes?, and since Athena with her shield sup- 
ported on a floral ornament is a type existing in several replicas® 
which are held to reflect more or less closely the style of that great 


Fig. 137. 


sculptor, Reisch not unreasonably attributes the whole group to 
him‘, B. Sauer5, accepting these results, goes further and attempts a 
restoration on paper (fig. 136), which may at least give us some notion 
of Alkamenes’ group. Athena thus linked with Hephaistos came 


1 E. Reisch Joc. c#t. p. 56 fi. 

2 Cic. de nat. deor. 1. 83, Val. Max. 8. 11. ext. 3. 

3 £.g. the Athena of the Musée Cherchel (Reisch /oc. cit. p. 64 ff. fig. 33), the 
Athena from Crete in the Louvre (id. “ὁ. p. 72 f. fig. 35), the Athena of the Villa 
Borghese (id. ἐδ. p. 74 ff. fig. 36). 

+E. Reisch in the Zranos Vindobonensis Wien 1893 p- 21, #4. ‘Athene Hephaistia’ 
in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1898 i. 55—93 with pl. 3 and figs. 32—38- κ᾿ 

5 B. Sauer Das sogenannte Theseion Leipzig 1899 Ῥ. 246 ff. (‘ Rekonstruktion’) with 


fig. on p. 250 (= my fig. 136). 
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to be called by the curious* appellation Mepharstfa*. In 3432 B.C, 
Phanodemos son of Diyllos, jealous as ever for the credit of Heph- 
aistos?, proposed a decree* which directed that a certain ‘statue be 
dedicated to Hephaistos and to Athena Afepéarstia! After this we 
hear no more of the temple-deities for a good five hundred years. 
But they were still there in Pausanias’*® time: 

‘Above the Kerameikos and the King’s Portico as they term it is a temple of 
Hephaistes. Knowing the tale told about Enchthonios, 1 was not surprised to 
find that a statue of Athena stands beside the god; but observing that her statue 
has glaucous eyes I recognised the myth as Libyan. For the Libyans say that 
she is a daughter of Poseidon and the lake Tritonis and that therefore her eyes 
are glaucous like Poseidon's.’ 


A bronze statue might, as Reisch® suggests, have had eyes inlaid 
with silver; more probably they were of precious stone? or vitreous 


| E. A. Ganlner in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 18y9 xix. 8 νι: ‘Tthas been suggested to 
me by Mr G. Ἐς, Hill that Athena Hephaestia is a title very difficult to parallel in Greek 
mythology, if the name be derived directly from Hephaestus; such epithets are more 
commonly local in origin, and this one suggests Hephaestia in Lemnos, where there was 
a prominent cult of the goddess, attested by coins, and where she was ascociated in 
worship with Hephaestus. He further suppests that the famous Athena Lemnia of 
Phidias, whose association with Athenian clerachs ts a mere conjecture, was but another 
form of this Athena Hephaestia, In both alike the goddess was represented in her more 
peaceful aspect, as patroness of art and handicraft. The suggestion of a Lemnian 
asornation is peculingly appropriate in a work attributed to Aleamenes, who was himself 
a Lemnian.” 

A paraflel to Athena ᾿Ἤ Φαιστία is Herakles“Hpasot (Mesych. "Ἥραιον. ᾿Ηρακλέα). Cp. 
perhaps Hera Εὐρωκία (sro 1 537) 

ἢ Hesych. Ἢ φαιστία" ᾿Αϑηνᾶ, καὶ πύλιε τῆς Λήμνου, E, Reisch foc, cit. p. 89 fi. fig. 38 
{τὸ my fig. 137) recognised the appellative on the fragment of a painted terrn-cotta Afaux 
from Athens, now at Berlin (Fortwingler Pasewsamm/. Berifn il. 784 f. no, 2750, 
Ὁ. Benndorf Grischiwke und sicilische Fasendilder Berlin (1869) p. 18 pl. ¢, 2, Wien. 
Voriegeé?. iii pl. 2, 3), which dates from the latter part of σὺν a,c. and is inscribed 
AQHNAIA : ΗΦΑΓ[ΙΣΤΙΑΊ. 

5 Supra p. τὶ πὶ 7, 

[ i Corp. mcr. Ai too. tty, Michel ἀν} a Saree. ifr: πο. 100, ἵπεσ. or: od, 
min. 1 no. 223, Dittenberger ἄν, taser. Gr? no. 2az: ἃ, 17 ff. {Φαϊνάδημον Διϊλλου 
Βυμαιτάδη εἶπεν" - - | — ara —— or ἐλέσθαι τὴν βουλὴν» αὐτίκα μάλα - --j4 LA..A a 
+= ¢ror καδότι ἂν αὐταῖς δοκῆι ἄρισί τ---- -ἴ ἀναθεῖναι τὸ τε ἀγα [[Ἀμα---- τῶι ‘Hgetoren με 
Tie ᾿Αϑηρνᾶι τῆι Ἤ φαιστίαι'" ἐπεγρζάψαι δὲ τὸ ψήφισμα ride καὶ robs βουλμντὰς πατρόϑεν καὶ 
τοῦ δήμιον καὶ ὅτι ἔϑυσαν] ἐφ᾽ ὑγμεῆαι καὶ σωτηρίαι τῆι βουλῇν καὶ τοῦ δήμου [τοῦ 
᾿Αθηναίων) Dittenberger in line a0 restores ἀναθεῖναι τῷ τε ἀγα [μα τῶι τε Ἢ a 
ey Peeve api ᾿Αϑηνῶι τῆι Ἢ φαιστίαι, ι φαίστωι 

" Pans. 1. 14. 6. * EL Retech fo, εἰ, 1; ξῇ, ὅν, πὸ ἐμέ 

* Fheicdias made the pupils of Athena arfhdnos fy preaius acne τὸ ἀρ oa 
Hay ti a ἔγεκα, Goat, οὐ καὶ τὰ μέσα τῶν ὀῤθαλμῶν ἐλεφάντινα εἰργάσατο, ἀλλὰ λίδενα ty 
ὡς οἷόν τ' ἣν duodiryra τοῦ λίθον τῷ ἐλέφαντι ἐξευρών ἢ), and his pupil Alleamenes ma ret 
have followed suit, The bronze statuette of a δόνε from Veronn (height, etka a y well 
6 inches) in the British Museum (δέν, Afws. Car, Bromzer p. 17 ᾿ pedestal, 


- Ι πῇς ΤΣ TA 8. AL ie 
Greek Bromses London 1898 p. 28 pl. 1 Frontispiece, H. B. Walters Baad Niceion’ 
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Sele? Sromaex London 191g pl. 2 with text), archuistic rather than archaic (Miss G. M. A. 
Richter Tae Sculpture and Sewlptors of the Greeks Vale University Press 1929 p- 137 with 
fig. «23, Miss W. Lamb Greet and Roman Srencer London tgag p. 223 pl. 88, 2), has 
the pupils of her eves inlaid with crystals of diamond, thongh the date of their ἱπῳστι σι ἰδ 


Fig. 138, 


now regarded as doubtful. T take this opportunity of publishing another small brome 
(height ἢ inches) in the British Museum (frit. Mur. Caf. Arent ἢ. 175 f. no. goo 
*Posidon Mippios’), formerly in the Blacas collection. [1 represents Pmeiden, lnuresite, 
with a cA/emep¢s over his left arm and a horse's bead on his right hand. His left hand may 
have held a trident with the prongs downwards, The pupils of his cyes are garnets. My 
fig. 138,15 from a photograph taken for me by Mr W. H. Hayles. See also Plin. wat. fast. 
37. 66 ferunt in ea tnaula (x. Cypro) tumulo reguli Hermiac mixta cetarias marmored 
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enamel*. One last allusion to Hephaistos and his partner is made 
two hundred and fifty years later by Saint Augustine® After 
detailing the story of Erichthonios, the reputed child of Hephaistos 
and Athena, he continues: 

‘But it must be admitted that men of learning deny the charge and whoily 
exonerate their gods, They say this fanciful tale arose from the fact that in the 
temple at Athens, which is shared by Hephaistos and Athena, an exposed boy 
was found with a snake coiled about him, The snake signified that he would be 
famous. Accordingly, since the parents were unknown, his discovery in the joint 
temple led to him being called the son of Hephaistos and Athena. Yet, adds 
Augustine with a sudden flash of shrewdness, ‘it is the mythical fancy rather than 
the alleged fact that accounts for the child's name.’ 


There is little doubt that the myth of Erichthonios, whenever 
and wherever it originated, had as early as the fifth century B.C, 
become attached to the Hephaisteion. Variations on the type of 
Athena Aepharstia represent the goddess with a kindly maternal 
air, cither bearing a basket from which a snake creeps over her 
bosom (fig. 139)*, or dandling the infant on her arm (fig. 1405, 
The myth itself—a crude, not to say ugly, narrative—is told as 
follows by Apollodaros®: | 

“Some state that he (sc, Erichthonios) was a son of Hephaistos and Atthis, 
daughter of Kranaos; others, that he was a son of Hephaistos and Athena on 
this wise. Athena came to Hephaistos, wanting him to make weapons, But he, 
being forsaken by Aphrodite, fell in love with Athena and began to pursue her. 
Thereupon she fled from him, And he, when he drew near to her with much 


leoni fuisse inditos oculos δ smaragdis ita radiantibus etiam in gurgitem, ut territi thynni 
refugerent, diu mirantibos novitatem piscatoribus, donee mutavere oculis gemmnnas, 4. 47. 
186 Adadu...ceulus (ragra i. afi mn. 4). 

* Ἢ, Blimner 7erAwalogie word ferminalngic der Gewerde wna! Anite bei γίδες 
wad Mimern Leiptig τΒ8ς. iil, og f., 1887 iv. 330. * Aug. de ἐπὶ, Lyi fi. 14. 

° fd, δ. sed quoniam Minerram Virginem volunt, in amberum contentions Vulecanum 
commotum εἰμ πος alunt semen in terram atque tode homini nato ob cam causiun tale 
inditam nomen. Graeca enim lingua fp contentio, χϑὼν terra cat, ex quibus ductus 
compiditum vorabulum est Erichthonius, 

ΤᾺ statue from Crete in the Louvre (no, 847). Height rg2™ The back, the left 
arm, εἴς. are unfinished. See further P. Jamot *Minerve ἃ la ciste’ im the Aferusments 
grecs pudli/r far MAiteciation sur encouragement des Efreates Arecgurs on France Nove. 
1.-Ὁ21 1893—18o4 pp. 17— 30 with heliogravure pl. t2, Reinach dp. Stat. ii, 778 no. 1, 
E. Reisch in the fttrack. of. oerf. arch. fit, 1898 1. κε fig. 32 (head in profile), +a ἢ 
fig. 35 te Jame), E- A. Gardner in the fowrn. Hell, Stil. 1899 xix. 6 ff. fig. 3 (atay 
fig. 139). καὶ 

ΓΑ statue from Frascati ot Rerlin (dat. Siniht, Bertin P: 37 00. 72 fig. (= my 
fig. 140))- Height 1-33. Italinn marble. Restored: head, neck. right arm with shoulder 
Gergéncion; also the child's head and arms with the upper part of his body. See Clarac 
Mus. ale Setar, ii, 186 pl. 401 ἊΝ fic. SSH x, J. 1. Bernoulli Cedher aie Mimerven-St. faite 
Basel 1867 p. 31. ) 


* Apollod. 1. τῳ. 6, paraphrased also by Tyetz. in Lyk. 4/. 1b » 
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ado (for he was lame), attempted to consort with her. But she, being a chaste 
virgin, would not brook it, and he dropped his seed on the leg of the goddess. In 
disgust thereat she wiped off the seed with wool and flung it on the earth. So 
as she fled and the seed fell upon the earth Erichthonios was born.’ 


This narrative, as appears from a scholion on the //iad™, was drawn 
from the Afekale of Kallimachos?, Its far-fetched etymology is 
characteristic of the Alexandrine school. An older version, which 
involves a somewhat less fantastic ¢fymon, is attributed by Erato- 
sthenes* to Kuripides*, who certainly had leanings toward sophistic 
mythology: 


‘With regard to the birth of Erichthonios, Euripides tells the following tale. 
Hephaistos being in love with Athena was minded to unite with her, But she 
turned her back upon him and, choosing rather to keep her virginity, hid herself 
in A certain spot of Attike®, which they say was called after him Afepéatttelor, 
He, thinking ta master her by assault, was struck by her spear and let drop his 
desire, the seed falling on the earth. Therefrom, they say, was born a child, who 
for this reason was called Erichthonios.' 


The three derivations of the name £richthonios, which connected it 
successively with ¢res ‘love, érion ‘wool,’ and ¢éris ‘strife are of 
course all wrong’. But their very variety proves that they are not 
an essential element in the tale. It existed before them; for one of 
the scenes represented by Bathykles the Magnesian on the throne 
of Apollon at Amyklai is described by Pausanias as‘ Athena fleeing 
from Hephaistos, who is pursuing her®’ Bathykles made the throne 


i Schal. A, DD fi, a Saye 

* Kallim. frag. Gr Schneider. ‘The sequel is preserved on a wooden tablet among the 
papyti of the Archduke Rainer in the Koyal Library at Vienna (T. Gomperz in the 
Mitthoiungen aur der “παντί der Papyris Arthermye Rainer Wien 180} vi. καὶ ἢ, 
col. 3,-2 f.=Kallim, αν fray. 1. 2 Mair, ep. J. U. Powell—F. A. Barber ήτο 
Chatters τὰ the ΠΡ of Greek Literatire Oxforil 1921 p. 108}. 

3 Preado-Eratosth, κασι. tf λέγε δὲ καὶ Εὐριπίδην περὶ rip Ὑγνέσεως αὐτοῦ τὸν 
τρύπαν τοῦτον" "Ἢ φαιστον ἐρασθέντα ᾿Αϑηρᾶς βούλεσθαι αὐτῇ μεγῆναι, τῆς δὲ ἀποστρεφομέν: 
καὶ τὴν παρθενίαν μᾶλλον αἱρουμένης ἔν τινὶ τόπῳ τὴι ᾿Αττικῆς κρύπτεσθαι, ὃν λέγουσι καὶ 
ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου προσαγορευθῆναι Ἢ φαιστεῖον (so F.C. Matthiae, fullowed by A. Olivieri, for 
Ἥφαιστον codd. C. G: Heyne cj. Ἡφαίστιον or Ἢ φπίστον) - a (C. Robert cj. ὅϑεν 
4. Nauck cj. ὁ δὲ) δόξαι αὐτὴν κρατήσειν καὶ ἐπιδέμενοι πληγεὶς ὑπ' αὐτῇῆν τῷ δόρατι dice 
τὴν ἐπιϑυμίαν, φερυμένην εἰν τὴν γῆν τῆν σπορᾶε" ἐξ ἣν γεγενῆσθαι Ayo παῖδα, be ἐκ 
τούτου "“Ἐριχάνιοτ ἐκλήθη, κτλ, 

* Eur, frag. 925 Nauck? af, peeudo-Eratosth, caters, 13, cp Hyp. poet, astr. +. 
schol. Caes. Germ. A rater β. 394, τὸ ἢ, Eyssenhardt, Teriull, rd ae afr. ἃ 3, 

" Sutra p. og ἢ 

© J. Eseher-Rirkli in Pauly—Wissowa eal ne. yi. 441 would identify the pot a5 
Marathon on the strength of Nonn. yen. 17. 307 A. καὶ σέ, rehaneciboo akin 
rupee Paint,  ἠρεμέειτ, “Haare, καὶ οὐκ ΓΤ Mapatiiwns, | xe Peds devine bis 
σέλα; ' Supra p. 181 t. 1, 

" Pans. ἃ. τ, τα καὶ ᾿Αϑηνᾷ διώκωντα ἀκυφεύγουσά ἐστι» Heaurroy, 
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perhaps in the middle of the sixth century B.C.', perhaps rather in 
its last quarter?, and we have here either—as C. Robert® suggested 
—the record of an ancient Ionic myth concerning Hephaistos' love 
for Athena or—as L. Malten* contends—the first appearance of 
the Attic myth in which Erichthonios figured as the ecarthborn 
offspring of Hephaistos’ frustrate desire. Bathykles’ design cer- 
tainly included Hephaistos and Athena; but it hardly justifies us 
in inferring the Erichthonios-sequel. Athena pursued by Heph- 
aistos was a sixth-century wrefif, which seems for some time to 
have existed independently and later to have been supplemented 
by the episode of Erichthonios. Thus an early red-figured amphora 
from Bologna (fig. 141) has on the one side Athena pursued by 
Hephaistos, on the other a bearded male with a long sceptre— 
presumably Zeus, But Lucian describes a picture in which ‘He- 
phaistos in love is pursuing Athena, she is fleeing from him, and 


Fig. 141. 


. Frazer διμκαν ἕαι til, 441, 

Ξ ©. Robert in Panly—Wissowa A’ea/-Fine. it. 136, 1.. Malten in the Archie f. Hel. 
τοῦ xi. 425, 446. 1D. S. Robertson in his admirably careful work 4 Afanabopt af Greet 
ὧν Rowan Architecture Cambridge 1929 p- Τοῦ says * probably in the second half of the 
sixth century B.C." 

* C. Robert dor. cit, iii, 130 no. (20). So too E. Reiéch in the fatrest. δι ons. ἀντ, 
Just, 1898 i. 83, B. Sauer Dar sogenanate Therefon Leipag 1899 p. 57. J. Escher-Biirkli 
in Panly—Wissowa Αὐπ πε. vi. μι, Ὁ, Grippe in the Hert, ptilal. Week. Dex. 19, 1908 
» 18 

4.1.. Malten in Pauly—Wissowa Aval- Enc. viii. 349- 

1 A. Zannoni GA Scart della Certoca di Bolagna Bologna 1876 p. 353 pl. 102, 5 (rhape 
of ‘anforetta’), 6 (obverse), 7 (reverse) (of which, 6 and 7 = my fig: 141). Obv.: Hephais- 
tos, clad in a céfamés, pursues Athena, who is wearing her aigis and holds ber spear in 
the right hand, her helmet in the left. Rev.: a bearded male figure (*Giove?") standing 
to the right with a long staff or sceptre. 
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from his pursuit Erichthonios is born’, Elsewhere he insists that 
the pantomime must be familiar with the whole range of Attic 
mythology—‘all that is told of Athena, all that is told of Hephaistos 
and Erichthonios’,! etc. The attempt of Hephaistos on Athena 
might no doubt shock those who worshipped the Virgin goddess, 
and that sufficiently accounts for the evasive versions of Euripides® 
and Kallimachos*, But mythological apologists had facile answers 
to all questionings. Athena had been given to Hephaistos but had 
vanished at the critical moment®, Athena was Hephaistos’ reward 
for freeing Hera from the magic throne that he had made*®, Athena 
was the price paid by Zeus to Hephaistos for his manufacture of 
the thunderbolt’, or for his services in cleaving the celestial head®, 


1 Loukian. a+ dee 27 εἶτα. μετὰ ταύτην ἄλλη ᾿Αϑηνᾶ, ob Méor αὔτη γε ἀλλὰ γραφῇ 
ris “Ἡψαιστοῖ αὐτὴν διιύκει ἐρῶν, ἡ δὲ φεύγει, κἀκ τῆι διώξεως Ἔριχϑάνισε γέγεεται. 

Ξ5 Loukian. dr aelt. 39 καὶ ὅσα περὶ ᾿Αϑηνᾶντ καὶ ὅσα περὶ ᾿Η φαίστου καὶ ᾿Εριχϑορίου, 
κ.τ.λ, a Supra p. 110. 4 Supra p. 208 i, 

* Amelesagoras (on whom see ragra p. 157 0. ἃ) frag. 1 (Frag. doef, Gr. ἢ. χὰ Muller) 
ap. Antig. ἐπ. mir. 12 φησὶν γὰρ “Healer δοδείσηι τῆι ᾿Αϑηνᾶς συγκαταελιϑεῖσαν 
αὐτὴν ἀφανμεθῆναι, the δὲ Ἤῥαιττην ely "γῆν πεσόντα προΐεσθαι τὸ σπέρμα, τὴ» δὲ γῆν 
ὕστερον αὐτῷ ἀναδοῦναι “Ἐριχθόνιον, κι τι, (cited ἐμ α μ. 21} mn. gs). 

* Hyg. fot. 166 Voleanus Tovi cfajeterisaque diis solia aurea (so J. Scheffer for ἐνΐραΣ 
ΠΎΡΡΩΙ cod. F. Τὶ Muncker ¢j. aleo sef/ar awreas) ox (J. Perisonius cj, πόσα] adamante com 
fecisset, Tuno com sedisse! sulito in aére pendere coepit. qued cum ad Vuleanun: missum 
esset, Ut matrem quam ligaveral solveret, iratus quod de coelo praccipiiutus erat nepat ee 
matrem ullam habere. quem cum Liber pater ecbrium in concilio (B. Bunte cj. concifine) 
deorim sdduxtsset, pletali negare non potuit: tam optionem a love accepil, si quid ab tis 
Petiisset, impetraret. tunc ergo Neptunus, quod Minervae crat infestus, instipavit Vulea- 
nim Minervam petere in coniugium. qaa re impetrata in thalamum cum venisset, Minerva 
monitu Lovis virginitatem suam armis defendit, interque luctandum ex semine eins quod in 
terram decidit matus est puer, qui inferiorem partem draconis habuit: quem Erichthonium 
ideo iminarunt, quod ἔρις Graece certatio dicitur, yGcer autem tert dicitur. ete. 

* Fulgent, eept4. 2.11 Vuleanus cum Jovi falmen efficeret, ab [ove promissum acncepit 
wt quidquid vellet praesumeret. ile Minervam in comiugium petivit; luppiter Hn peravit 
ut Minerva onmis virginitatem defendisset. dumque cubiculom introirent, certando 
Vulecanus semen in pavimentum iecit; umle nntus est Erictonius [ἐν ἠρέμα cod, B,D. G.) 
[cum draconters podli bas (only im oo. Bfare.)]; ἐπε enim Grece certamen dicitur, tons 
Vero terra nuncupatur. etc. Cp. Serv. ἐπ Werg. eel, 4. 62 and grove. 3. 113; Myth. Vat. 1: 
128, 9. 37) 3. 40) 3. 10. 3: 

* £t. tag. Ὁ. 37%, 38 Π. ὅτι ὁ Zeus βουλόμενον ἀποκνῆσαι ἐκ τοῦ ἐγκεφάλου αὐτοῦ τὴν 
᾿λϑηνὴν édeira overpyal Tap wARDOFT OS τὴν κεφαλὴν Ira arom iors (oe Ε, ὙΠ ΠπΠΠρ for ἀποκυηθῇ 
Ξοὔ!.}" καὶ δὴ λόγου: προσφέρει τῷ Ἢ ῥαίστῳ περὶ τούτου. ὁ δὲ  φαιστος οὐκ ἄλλωτ ἐἴλετο 
σχίσαι τὴν κεφαλὴν τοῦ Suds, εἰ μὴ τὴν γεννωμένην διαπαρθενεύσει" καὶ ἠνέσχετο ὁ Levy, 
καὶ λαβὼν τὴν βουπλῆγα τέμνει rhe κεφαλὴν αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἐξέρχεται ἡ 'Αϑηνᾶ, καὶ ἐπεδίωκεν 
αὐτὴν ὁ ᾿Η ῴσιστοι ἵνα σνγγένηται" καὶ ἐπιδιώκων ἀπεσπέρμηνεν εἰς τὸν μηρὸν τῆν ᾿Αϑηκᾶι: 
ἢ δὲ Adora λαβοῦσα ἔριὸν ἐξέμαξε τὸ σπέρμα καὶ ἔρριψεν ἐν τῇ γῇ. καὶ ἐγένετο ἐκ τῆς ὙΠῚ 
καὶ Toll tpiow ἄν ρισποι Sparcrrérove, Ot ἐκαλεῖτο "Εριχϑάνιοε ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐμίον καὶ a xdovds 
λαβὼν τὸ ὄνομα rovro= Nonna Abbus ἐπ Greg. Naz. ἐς alia, 7. 27 (xxxvi. 1090 Migne) 
St mare TE, Ce ρατσις ek. wit. The age 

ret I oa Dy cll. ter. Β ὥστε, ὦ Zeb, μαὶ εν} ὅτων 
ese ' ' ΕΜ Mot ἀπόδος ἐγγυήσαν ἤδη 
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Such explanations are the expiring efforts of the mythopoeic mind ; 
but at least they imply that there was something to be explained. 
And that something was the startlingly blasphemous, but ancient, 
orthodox, and wholly irrepressible, conviction that Hephaistos was 
the mate of Athena. 

Now the pairing of Hephaistos with Athena has often been 
regarded as a mere juxtaposition of two deities drawn together by 
their common patronage of the arts and craftst. And doubtless that 
community of interest did much to strengthen their union. But the 
root of the matter goes deeper. When we remember that the grouping 
together of these two occurs already in Homeric verse® and Hesiodic 
myth®, that it is attested by the ancient pandemic festival of the 
Chalkeia‘, that it produced the Hephaisteion®, one of the noblest 
fifth-century buildings of Athens®, and finally that the cult-statues 
of Hephaistos and Athena Hep/aistéa, in all probability the work of 
Alkamenes?, were there worshipped side by side for more than half 
ἃ millennium§, it becomes increasingly difficult toresist theimpression 
that in the remote prehistoric past Hephaistos and Athena were 
simply husband and wife®. 


1 See ¢.g. Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 119 f., F. Diimmler in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. ii. 1991, Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 377 (8 more cautious statement: ἡ his 
association in Attica with Athena, which may have been devised originally to connect 
some prominent tribe that worshipped him with the national religious polity, was regarded 
as the natural fellowship of the divinities of art’). 

2 Supra p. 200 f, 8 Supra p. 201. ὁ Supra p. 211 fi. S Supra p. 213 f. 

6 The identification of the ‘Theseion’ with the Hephaisteion, first mooted by D. Sour- 
meles ᾿Αττικάξ Athens 1863 p. 165 ff. and P. Pervanoglu ‘Das Hephaesteion in Athen’ in 
Philologus 1868 xxvii. 660—672, was better founded by H. G. Lolling in the Wachr. d. kon. 
Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Gottingen Phil.-hist. Classe 1874 p. 17 ff. and B. Sauer Das sogenannte 
Theseion Leipzig 1899 pp. 11 f., 255 ff., and is now the almost universally accepted 
opinion (W. Judeich 7opographie von Athen Miinchen 1905 Ρ. 325 Ὁ. 4 Gruppe γέ. Lit. 
1908 p. 507 f., Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 378). H. Koch and E. v. Stockar, after a 
thorough examination of the ‘Theseion’ and its sculptures, would refer the extant 
building to the decade 450—440 B.C. (Jahrb. α΄. hais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1928 xliii Arch. 
Anz. pp. 706—721 with 8 figs., summarised in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1931 xxxv- 174 f.). 
D. S. Robertson 4 Handbook of Greek & Roman Architecture Cambridge 1929 pp- ! 18, 
328 dates it ¢. 428 B.c. 

" Supra p. 215. 8 Supra p. 218. 

® This has been seen with varying degrees of clearness by many scholars, ¢.g: O. Jahn 
Archiologische Aufsatze Greifswald 1845 p. 60 ff., F. L. W. Schwartz Der Ursprung der 
Mythologie Berlin 1860 p. 208, id. Indogermanische Volksglaube Berlin 1885 p- 122 ἔν, 
A. Rapp in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2064, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 27 ἔν, A. R- van der 
Loeff De ludis Eleusiniis Lugduni-Batavorum 1903 Ρ. 54, E. Petersen Die Burgtempel 
der Athenaia Berlin 1907 p. 89, E. Fehrle Die hultische Keuschheit im Altertum Giessen 
19to p. 188 f. 

Ancient systematisers declared that the first Apollon was the son of Hephaistos by 
Athena (Οἷς. de nat. deor. 3. 55 Vulcani item complures: primus Caelo natus, ex quo et 
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My own opinion—if | may be allowed to state it with dogmatic 
brevity—is this. The Akropolis at Athens was. originally called 
A théne,a place-name comparable with the pre-Greek γάζης, Palléne, 
Mityléw, Priéne, εἴς, The old singular Attene, thanks to its loca- 
tival form “A‘thenar, gave rise to the new plural Ashénay, just as 
Mykéne came to be replaced by A/ykénat or Thdbe ( Thebaigenés) by 
Thébar®. The goddess was named diene like the rock, because at 
the outset she was the rock, a mountain-mother of the usual Anato- 
lian sort. In classical times her motherhood, at first perhaps 
compatible with renewed virginity®, had passed into perpetual 
maidenhood, But the Elean women, tenacious of archaic beliefs4. 
when their land was bereft of men, prayed that they might conceive 
so soon as they met their husbands, and on their prayer being heard 


Minerva Apollinem cum, cuius in tutela Athenas antiqui historici esse voluerunt, Clem, Al. 
frofe. a. 18. gp. at, δ. 6 Stihlin ναὶ μὴν ᾿Ατόλλωνα ὁ μὲν ᾿Αριστοτένην πρῶτον ᾿᾽Η φαίστον 
καὶ ᾿Αϑηνᾶι {ἐνταῦθα δὴ οὐκέτι παρθένος ἡ ᾿Αϑηρᾶ), Arnol, aa. maf. 4. 14 sed et Minervac, 
inquinnt, ....juingue sunt, ex quibus prima non virgo, sed ex Vulcano Apollinis procreatrix, 
Lyd. de mens. 4. 85 p. 135, 8 Wiinsch Ἤ φαιστοι τέσσαρετ' πρῶτοι Οὐρανοῦ καὶ "Hydpar, 
πατὴρ ᾿Απόλλωνος rod Adqralur ἐρχηγέτου, 4. 142 ἢ. thy, 7 £ Wiinsch ᾿Ασκληπιοὶ τρεῖς 
Adyporra: γενέσθαι" πρῶτος ᾿Απόλλωνροι τοῦ Hipalaran, dy ἐξεῦρε μήλην. There is confusion 
in Firm. Mat. 16. 1 quingque Minervas fuisse legentibua nobis trait antiquitas. unm est 
Vulcan hlia, quae Athenas condldit, ete.). The pesage from Clement is printed os Aristot. 
Jrag. 283 in Frag. dint. Gre. it. 190 Miller, Lobeck Aglaophamne ji. 994 speaks of the 
author as ‘/Aristetelis nescio cujus." V. Rose 4 rictatetes prmadcpigraphus Lipsiae 1865 Β. 17 
suspects ἃ mistake for Aristokles of Rhodes (second half οὗ 5. i poc.: see G. Wenteel in 
Pauly—Wissowa Aeal- Ene. 11. 935 f.). But see now RK. Minrel Caaertion miythorathicae 
Berlin 1583 p. 20, W. Michaelis Se oregine smaicis deormm coemominum Bertin rigs 
p. “71. RK. Hireel in the Ser. nacés. Gerelircd. a. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe βοΐ p. 309 τι. ἢ. 

Ὁ, Kretachmer in Gioffa 10.121 xi. 277, Nilson ΓΗ. γε. Red. psig. 

7 So K. F. Johansson in the Setrdge sur Atnde dor incdogermanischen spracken 1888 
xii, 111 & followed by K. Brugmano ἔγεμε τοῖς ὥραν Ὲ Miinchen 1890 p. 1:1. 
Particular points are criticised by L. Grasberger Studien τὴ den ertecdisches Ortemamien 
Wirrburg 1888 p. 147 Ν᾿ and F. Solmsen in the ether ft fir vergleichends Sprachfors 
ing 1Ry3 wax. 621 -n. 1, while A. Thomb in K. Brogmann ρίξει» Grammarik* 
Miinchen 1913 p. 267 pronounces the whole contention ‘sehr unsicher." But the principle 
seems sound and is of wide application, Examples near at hand are Coton ΕἾΝ, Wy Skeat 
the Place-Names of Cambridgeskire Cambridge igor p. 8: probubly “A. S. cof, dative 
pl. of ov, a cottage...the prep. af (at the) being understood ἢ and Mendy (da, ch. ph 32 
onal J, EB. Johnston {πὲ J lace- Names of England dad Mawes London ΤΟΤΕ ps 385 f: “an 
O.E. dat., “at the new home" '), 

ἢ Hera recovered her Virginity every year by bathing im the spring Kanathos near 
Nauplia (Pans. a. 38. a with Sir J. G. Fraser ond Η, Hitzigp—H. Hlutaner ag loc.) 
It was perhaps with the same intention that the Arpive women once a year took the image 
of Athena and the shield of Diomedes {δα μέθη} to the river Inachos and washed them 
there (Rallim. /ovacr. Jali. 1 ff. with schol. on lines 1 ancl 37). On the Athentan Plynteria 
as implying ἃ ἱερὺς γάμος of Athena see the important discussicn by E. Felule Oye Iultische 
Kewsckéot tm Alfertum Giessen gio pp. 17.1-τ|ιῖ:}. P. Saintyves Ler Pisege fore: a 

fee Nosrance: Miracelewses Paris 1908 pp. 1—28o ignores the topic. 

* Cp. spre ii. 811 n. 1 (Plowt. genest?, Gr. 36). 


Plate XXVIII 


Votive relief in island marble, found on the Akropolis at Athens: 
a husband, with his wife and three children, brings a sow for 
sacrifice to Athena. 


See page 225 n. 1. 
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founded a sanctuary of Athena Περι. And at Athens, though 
Athena was Parthénos, yet even in the Parthenon her cult-image 
with its snakes and its pillar was, as we have seen*, distinctly 


1 Pau. 5. 3. 2. Farnell Cwitr of 4. States i. 303 comments: *Athenn Marqp need 
mean little more than Athena the nurse or fosterer of children, just as the nurses who 
reared the infant Zeua in Crete were worshipped under the name of Morepet" 
(*Diod..Sic- 4. 7g)" But see K. B. Stark in the Afem, ὦ, fst. 1865 it. 243—375 and 
Gruppe Gr. Afpth. Ref. p. τ δῦ τι. 2, who cite Nonn. Siew. 48. 951 ff. (Dionysos entrusts 
the babe Bakehos or Lakchos, one of the twins borne him by Aura, to Athena as nurse) 
λαβών δὲ μιν ὑψόϑε δίφρου | νἄπιον εἰσέτι Βάκχον ἐπώνυμαν υἷα τοκῆοι | ᾿Ατϑίδι μυστιπάλῳ 
πταρακάτθετο Βάκχον ᾿Αϑήνη, | Edie παππάζεντε- θεὰ δέ μιν ἔνδοθι νηοῦ | Παλλὴν ἀνυμῥεύτῳ 
δεαδέγμονι δέξατο κόλπῳ: | παιδὶ δὲ μαζὸν ὄρεξε, τὸν ἔσπασε μοῦνοι ᾿Ἐρεχϑεύε, | αὐτοχύτῳ 
στάϊοντα μόθον yAdyor δμφακι μαζιῷ and Dion Cass. go. 28 (Caligula named Cacsonia’s 
daughter Drusilla) ἔν re τὸ Καπιτώλιον ἀνήγαγε καὶ ἐκ τὰ τοῦ Διὸν γόνατα ds καὶ παῖδα αὐτοῦ 
obras ἀνέθηκε, καὶ τῇ ᾿Αϑηνᾷ τιϑηνεῖσθαι παρηγγύητεν, An Etroscan statuctte of a winged 
Athena carrics a naked infant (rafra ἃ ᾧ (bh) ἢ (X)). 

H. von Prott’s diztam in the Archio f. Mel. 1906 ix. 87 ‘Die Akropolis-Athena int 
Meter, ihr Oplertier cine trichtige Sau" is justified by an early (first quarter of 4. v H.C.) 
votive relief of island marble, found to the east of the Parthenon (G. Dickins Cafalague of 
the Acropolis Museum Cambridge 1912 i. 118 ff. no. 581 fig., B. Staes in the “Eq. ἌΡΧ. 
1886 pp, 179—182 pl. g, Collignan Ait. de fa Sculpt, gr. i. 380 with fig. τοῦ, Perrot— 
Chipics ΜΝ. ae Art vill. 618 ff. with fig. gy, E. Pfubl in the re, ΑΝΝΑ, 1993 xlvili. 
132—136 fig, 4), in which a family of hushand, wife (pregnant), and three children (one 
holding a round object, perhaps a disk or ἀσπίδεαν) bring a sow (Farnell Cwdtr of (rd. States 
i. 290, P. Baur in Péidelagns 1899—1got Suppl. vill, 484, 499, Ὁ. Walter BecAreiinng 
der Relieft im Kisinen Abropolicomurcum in Athen Wien 1913 p. jaf. no. 48, cp μ- τὸ [. 
no. τ τῷ (7)) for sacrifice to an archaistic Athena (helmet carved, crest punted). ἘΞ. Lehmann- 
Hartleben ‘Athena als Geburtagéttin’ in the Archie f. Rel. 1936 xxiv. 19—328 hig. 1 
(=my pl. xxvilij—an interesting article to which my attention was drawn by Mr Α Ὁ. 
Nock—concludes: ‘Es handelt sich also offenbar um cinen Bittgang fiir cine hevor- 
stehende Geburt.' ©, Weinrcich 4. p. 28 acutely suggests that the ‘foolish stories” told by 
Enhemeros and Varro with regard to the proverb ὧι τὴν ᾿Αθηνῶν, sur Minervam (Fest. 
p aro ὁ 18 ff. Maller, p. 408, 24 ff. Lindsay) in reality gave the αἴτιον for a pig-sacrifice 
to Athena, 

In this connexion it may be noticed that Niket. Chon. 329 8 p. 710 Bekker says of 
a colossal statue in the Forum of Constantine at Constantinople—a statue almost certainly 
to be identified with the Bronze Athena of Pheidias (W. Gurlitt * Die grosse cherne Athena 
des Pheidias' in Amalecta Groecienria Gras 1893 pp. tor—1at. Καὶ contra ὃ, Reinach in 
the Wen. Εἰ, Gr. 1907 xx. 399—qt7)—elye δὲ κἀπὶ τοῖν ord prow ὀρϑύτιτθον ὃν ποικίλον 
αὐγιδῶδεν ἐπένδυμα. Athenn is ὀρθότιτδον in many archaising reliefs and Pase- paintings 
(e.g. supra pl. xxviii, E. Schmidt οἱ γελαϊ τῆς Awe in Givdenlaond wat Kom Miinchen 
1922 pl. 8, 1—3, pl. 9, 3, Mom, δ᾽ Jost. x pls. 4705 47 47¢, 476, 47> 48) 484), markedly 
so on certain large flat gems of the Augustan period—where however her full breast is 
a late Aphrotlitesque modification rather than an early maternal trait ((1) a sardonyx at 
Florence (Reinach Pierres gropées p. Gt no. 5.5.1 pl. 61, Furtwiingler laf. Geormen ipl δὴν 
29 (=my fig. 144 from a cast), fi. 188 (‘Der Kopf ist ohne Helm’ is wrong; the helmet 
imitates chevelure), Lippol Gemmen p. 170 (same mistake) pl. 21, 91 (2) a brown sard 
formerly in the Marlborough collection (Reinach Pierres gravder p. 117 πὸ. 6 pl. 113, 
Furtwangler dint. Geesmem i pl, 65, τῷ (= my fig. 145), 11, 300): ; 

3 Sopra p 18g. Note alao the part played by the priestess, apparently IT PeTEORATIN ΕΣ 
the goddess, at Athens (Souid. sc. afyls:...9 δὲ ἱέρεια ᾿Αϑήνκησι τὴν ἱερὰν αἰγίδα φέρουσα 
τρὸν τὰς γευγάμου εἰσήρχετο Ξε Zonas. ex, 2.0. αὐγέν'., ἢ δὲ ἱέρεια ᾿Αθήνησι τὴν ἱερὰν αἰγίδα 
φέρουσα τοῦτ νεογάμου εἰσήρχετο, cp. Plout. cent. 2. ar mot. crit, [ἢ γοῦν] ἱέρεια τὴν ἱερὰν 
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reminiscent of a ‘ Minoan’ mother-goddess. Indeed, when Alexander 
the Great struck his magnificent gold coins (figs, 142, 143)" showing 
the head of Athena with a coiled snake on its helmet, we may detect 
a last unconscious echo of the Cretan goddess with a snake twined 
about her head-dress. What the name Afene actually meant, we 
do not know and it is idle to guess. But if any reliance may be 
placed on Kretschmer's ingenious comparisons*, the word was 
Pelasgian or Tyrsenian and probably hailed from Asia Minor. 


Fig: 145: 
Hephaistos too appears to have been Pelasgian or Tyrsenian. 

The two chief centres of his worship on Greek soil were admittedly 

Lemnos and Athens, both at one time in Pelasgian occupation. 


αἰγίδα ᾿Αϑήνῃσι φέρουσα ἀγείρει [ἀπὸ τῆι depowd\ews) ἀρξαμένῃ πρὸς τὰ ἱερά (so cod. Β: 
words in square brackets added from ced. A)): βγη i. τῳ πὶ 1, 

| Hunter Cat. Coiny \. 2968, nos. 4—7 pl. τι, 2 distdtera, nos. 822, 24—3¢ pl, γι, 
afl satires, no. 361. pl. ἅτ, § quarter-ntaffrer, WiClerm Caf. Cotas i. κα, no, Jabs 
pls 128,1 arifferon, nos. 3405— 3404 pl. 115, -ὰῖ Hatfrer, no. agiof. pl. 125, Τί, 
quarter-sfatfrer, Weber Cat, Cotes i. 57 fi. nos. 2073—a078, χοῖο pl. τῷ sitter, nos, 
072, 3070 pel. Τὼ quarter-nevfres, ὦ, Ἐν, Hill Avsterical Greet Cala London igot 
p. τὸ ff. no, 33 pl. 7 ἐγ, Figs. 142 and 143 are from specimens in my comaahi 

Hunter Cat, Cains i, 298 no. 23 nnd McClean Cat. Cains i. £2 no. 4409 ph ras, 6 
τανε have a griffin in place of the serpent. Head Ait. πα, Pp. 2316 sayy ‘ser narit 
griffin, cr sphing." ie 

? Supre p. 101 πὶ Β, 
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Herodotos?, quoting Hekataios®, tells how the Pelasgians, who had 
built the wall round the Akropolis at Athens, on being driven out 
by the Athenians went and settled in Lemnos. And Thoukydides* 
in his description of the Chalcidian peninsula Akte says: ‘Most of 
the inhabitants are Pelasgians, belonging to the Tyrsenians who 
once dwelt in Lemnos and Athens, together with Bisaltai, Krestones, 
and Edones,’ I agree, therefore, with L. R. Farnell* who in 1909 
expressed himself as follows: ‘It is a reasonable hypothesis...that 
the presence and prominence of Hephaistos in Attica and Lemnos 
is due to the settlement of a Pelasgic population in those localities, 
A. Fick® in the same year had independently reached the same 
conclusion; ‘Hephaistos from first to last belongs to the pre-Greek 
Pelagonian-Pelasgian-Tyrsenians, Centres of his cult are Lemnos 
and Attike....His name Aéphaisfes too is certainly Pelasgian.’ 
Further, I accept the common view that Hephaistos was essentially 
a fire-god. When Agamemnon and the Greek leaders sacrificed an 
ox to Zeus, Homer* relates how— 
Piercing the entrails with spits they held them over Hephaistos. 


This is no late rhetorical trope’ or academic allegory*, but an early 
animistic usage®, It meets us again rather unexpectedly in Aris- 


* Hdt. 6. τὰ} with the critical analysis of J. ἴω. Myres in the fowrn, ffeil. Stud. 1907 
RxVil. ox f, 

* Hekat. frag, χότ (Frag. dist, Gr. i, 2g Miller) =jrag. 127 (Frag. gr. Hirt. 1. 04 
Jacoby), 

* Thouk, 4. τοῦ with J. L. Myres in the fourm, Afell, Stud. 1907 xxvii. ao, f. 

* Fornell Cults of Gt. Staves v. 388 f. 

κ΄ A. Fick Maftiden und Danwhter in Gricchodand Gittingen το ἢ. 46 cited stra 
> ior n. ἃ. 

© fh a. 426 σπλάγχνα δ᾽ dp" ἀμπείραντει ὑπείρεχον Ἢ φαίστοιο. 

ΤΟ Apollon. ex, Afom, p. 8s, 11 Bekker "Ἤ φαιστοι".. ἐπὶ δὲ τοῦ πυρὸν "σπλάγχνα 
δ᾽ ἂμ ἀμπείραντες ὑπείρεχαν ᾿ φαίστοιο᾽" ὁ δὲ τρόκοι μετωνυμία, Hesych. sv, Ἤ φαιστατ"... 
drt δὲ μετωνυμικῶν τὸ πῦρ. Later examples (Archil, frag. 12 Bergk'=12 Hiller—Crusius 
=10 Diehl, Soph. Ant. 123, 1006 f., Kallim, Ὁ) fray. anon, 84 Schneider ap, ef, πα. 
P 121, 554, etc.) are collected by L. Malten in Pauly—Wissowa Ava! Εἶπε. viii. 410. 
U. von Wilamowite-Moellendorif Dir Glande adler Hfellenen Berlin 1931 i. 20 is in- 
adequate: "Wenn Hephaistos schon in der Ilias δ᾽ 426 metonymisch fiir Feuer gesagt 
wird, 80 ist er kein hellenischer Gott, ibrigens auch eigentlich nicht das Feuer, sondern 
der Schmied, der cs ry aeitier Kunst bravcht." 

᾿ Emped. frag. 98 Dicls followed by Zenon frag. 111 Pearson=169 von Arnim af. 
Min. Fel. Oey. τ, τῷ cited φράσιν i, 29 n. 4, Chrysippos frag. το von Arnim af. Philo- 
dem. περὶ εὐσεβείας 12 (H. Diels Dexography Graecé Berolini 1879 p. 546 20 L), Chry- 
“ippos frag. 1079 von Arnim ap. Philon. ot premid, 2.41 μι 76 Aucher, and many later 
writers: see L. Malten in Pauly—Wissown A’eai-fnc, vill, 318 ff. ("Allegorische und 
natunymbolische Mythendeutung'), 

® P. Cauer Grundfragen der Homerbritit® Leipzig 1923p. 361 ‘So ist φλὸξ Ἡφαίστοια 
nicht die dem Hephiistos heilige Flamme, sondern die Flamme, in der Hephiistos 
selbst brennit* εἰς, 
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totle’s* treatise on meteorology. The philosopher compares thunder 
to ‘the crackle heard in the flame, which some call Hephaistos 
laughing, others Hestia, others again their threatening.’ Hephaistos, 
then, was ordinary fire, the fire that burns and crackles on the 
hearth. He was also the jet of flaming gas that leaps like a fountain 
from the rocky vent, For not only did such jets give rise to the 
Lycian place-names Hephaistion, Hephaistia, or the Mountains of 
Hephaistos?, but the lambent flame was worshipped as the very 
god. L, Malten® justly lays stress on the well-informed words of 
Maximus Tyrius*: ‘For the Lycians Olympos sends up fire, not 
like that of Aitne, but peaceful and mild; and this fire is at once 
the place and the object of their cult.’ It must not, however, be 
forgotten that earthly fire was commonly conceived as stolen or 
fallen from ‘heaven®, Hesiod, Aischylos, and others speak of Pro- 
metheus’ theft". Homer tells how Hephaistos, flung from heaven by 
Zeus because he had dared to help Hera, fell on Lemnos and was 
there tended by the Sinties’, or how after his fall (due to the 
unkindness of his mother who wanted to conceal her lame offspring) 
he was hidden for nine years in a hollow cave by Eurynome and 
Thetis®, The descent of Hephaistos on Lemnos fave curative 


1 Aristot. secfcor. 2. 9 afm a τῷ ff. γίνεται δ᾽ a πληγὴ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπαν, ὧς wopeicdam 
μβεῖξανι μιπρὰν πάθυι, τῷ ἐν Ty φλογὶ Ἡρυμένῳ ψόφῳ, ὃν καλοῦσιν οἱ μὲν τὸν "Ἢ ῥαιστὸν 
γελᾶν, οἱ δὲ τὴν Ἔστίαν, οἱ δ' ἀπειλὴν rogram, 

3. Swere il. o7a τι... 

* L. Malten in Pauly—Wissowa Aten! ταν, Vii, λιν 328, ἐπ᾽ in the ΓΒ fo Baty 
arufick. arch. frost. ΤΟΙ: AXViL. παν, 

~ Max. Tyr. atss. Β. Β Dilbner Αυκίρι ὁ Ὄλυμποι πῦρ dededor, οὐχ ὅμοιαν τῷ Αἰτναίῳ, 
ἀλλ΄ εἰμηνικὸν καὶ σύμμετρον" καὶ ἐστὶν αὐτοῖν τὸ wip τοῦτο καὶ ἱερὸν καὶ ἄγαλμα, 

3 See ἔν. A. Kohn whe Heradium/? et ΚΕΡῚ ΜΝ pies Gultterdramey? GUtersloh "885 
Partin, C. Swainson Fhe Kaft for tad Provincial Name; of Aritich ergy Lonmilon :8a6 
pp. 16 (. (robin), 43 and ray (wren), P. Sébillot δὲ Folk-lore de France Puris 1906 iii, 
150 1. (wren, robin, lark), 159 (swallow), Ὁ, Schrader in J. Hastings Zncpedpedia of 
Nefigron and Ethics Edinburgh 1909 ti, 30. Ὁ, E, Hammmarstedt in M. Ebest ΓΝ 
der Forgenhichie Berlin ἴῃ τε iii. 270. 

* Sepra i, 493 £. 

' ff τ. 590 ff, op. Val. Flace. 5. 57 ff, Apollod. 1, 3. 6, Loukian, a ἱερᾷ, 6, Myth. 
Vat. 9. 223, 2.47, 9. 4904+ 10. 4, ald, Ath. Poff, is. 26, 8 (Thosiadlas) κα 


ἀτγρύρρβιπ γε | 
Perhaps ματράρριτνοι cox). Points to a compound of parpe- with ῥιανός, ere 


Cp. a. ap. RIF 


"0 18-3944. Cp. the refuge of Dionysos as described by Eumet. 
ay. echal, AD. Ji. ἃ. rai Tope ytrduerny δὲ αὐτὸν als γὴν Θράκην A 
λυπῆσαι Hpar μίσει, Aiur ἀπελαίμει αὐτὸν ris yt καὶ καδάπτεγαι ἐπι 
ἔγύγχανεν γὰρ αὐτῷ πόροι ἡ (ora. δεηλάτῳ δὲ ἐλαυνόμενοι ude 
τιμωρήσασθαι, ὁ δὲ ὑπὸ δέσυν εἰς τὴν δάλαισαν καταδύνει, wal ὑπὰ 
samen LM: δ᾽ οὖν Auuéipyer. ob ἀμισϑὶ δγορεβιίαι Game a ἀν tras 
ἀφῃρέθη γὰρ wpa: τοῦ Διὴν τὸν ὀφθαλμόν, τῆς ἰατορίαι παλλὼ dure ae oh 
δὲ ὁ τὴν Εὐρωπίαν reronean Εμτλοι. 


frag. τὸ Kinkel 
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properties to the soil, Dioskorides? of Anazarbos, a contemporary 
of the elder Pliny, states that Lemnian earth was obtained from 
a tunnel in a marshy spot, mixed with goat's blood, moulded, 
stamped with the image of a goat, and hence called the goat's seal. 
It was drunk in wine as an antidote to poisons, and it countered 
the bites of poisonous creatures, Certain persons used it also in 
religious rites, And it was good for dysentery. Galen visited the 
island twice (162 and 166 A.D,*) to test the accuracy of Dioskorides' 
remarks*, On the second occasion he reached the hill near the 
town of Hephaistias and observes‘ that its burnt colour and barren 
nature* account for the myth of Hephaistos’ fall. He found the 
priestess scattering wheat and barley on the ground, and performing 


A Roman relief of blue-flecked Ttalian marble, formerly owned by-G. Piranesi and 
now at Berlin (Gerhard tw, ΒΥ μέν. p. 330 f. pl. 81,6 (=my fig. 146), dat, Siwlpt, Bertin 
p- 369f. no. gra κι, Reinach A's, Aeféefi li. a1 no. 5. Height δ 185, length o:8y™), 
shows Hephalston, in the garb and with the tools of a smith, falling through mid air. 
Above is heaven represented by Zeus with a thunderbolt and Hera with a seeptre (faces 
restored) appearing over clouds. Below is a sea-fodidess (Thetis? Thalassa 7?) reclining 
with her left arm Propped ona pérfrix, beneath which are waves. Close by is the rocky 
island of Lemnos, on which Sands Athena holding a branch of ber olive tree—‘als anf 
attischem Besitre' (dm/, Séulft. Berlin p, 370). The female figure on the left with 
a shield at her fect anda helmet (added by the restorer) in her hand belongs to a different 
scene, as dors the canopy suspended on the right. 

' Dioskor, 5. 113 p. 778. Sprengel ἡ δὲ Angela. γεννωμένη γῇ ἔστιν ἔκ τιν ὑπονόμου 
ἐντρώδους (ep. Plin, mar, Αἰ. 85:31}, ἀναφεμομένη ἀπὸ Λήμνου rit νήσου, ἐχούσης ἑλώδη 
τόπων, κἀκεῖθεν ἐκλέγεται καὶ μέγνυται αἵματι ἀἰγεῖῳ" ἣν οἱ ἐκεῖ ἄνθρωποι ἀκαπλάσσοντει καὶ 
σιβραγίζοντες clei αἰγὸν αιῳραγῖδα καλοῦσιν πἰγάτ, δύναμιν δὲ ἔχει ἀντιδότουν θανπαίμων 
Ῥαρμάκων. ἔξοχον, πινομένῃ σὺν οἴνῳ καὶ προληφθεῖδα ἐξεμεῖεϑαι ἀκαγκάϊτι τὰ δηλητήρια" 
ἀρμόζει δὲ καὶ πρὸς thy τῶν δανασίμων ἰοβόλων πληγὰτ καὶ Fife αἴγρυται δὲ καὶ ἀντιῤέτοιν" 
χρῶνται δέ rope καὶ elt τελετὴν αὐτῇ" ἔστι δὲ καὶ dererreplas χρήσιμα. 

* C. Fredrich in the 1h. ΡΩΝ. "οὗ xxxi. 7. π᾿ 1. 

* Galen. περὶ πράσεων καὶ δινάμεων τῶν ἁπλῶν φαρμάκων 9. τ. 1 (xii, 171 Kuhn), cp. περὶ 
ἀντιδόγων 1. 3 (xiv. 8 RKithn). | 

“ Galen. περὶ κράσεως καὶ δυνάμευη τῶν ἁπλῶν ῥπιρμμάκων g, 1. 3 (xii, 1711, Kuhn) καὶ 
τὸ γε ὑπὺ τοῦ ποιητοῦ λεγόμενον (2. 1, sy%) ἐπὶ τοῦ ᾿Η φαίστον, κάππεσεν ἐν Λήμνῳ, διὰ τὴν 
φύσιν τοῦ Adgow δοκεῖ μοὶ τὸν μὔϑον ἐπίστω θπι. φαίνεται γὰρ ὁμοιότατοι κεκαυιμένῳ cord ye 
The χρόαν καὶ διὰ τὸ μηδὲν ἐν alte φόεσθαι. elt τοῦτον οὖν τὸν Adgor 9 τε ἱέρεια παῤαγένο" 
μένη, καϑ' ὃν ἐγὼ καιρὸν ἐπέβην τῆι νήσον, καὶ τινὰ πυρῶν τε καὶ κριϑῶν ἀριϑμὸν ἐμβαλάσισπ 
τῇ γῇ καὶ ἄλλα τινὰ ποιήσασα κατὰ τὸν ἐπιχώριον σεβασμάν, ἐπλήρωσεν μὲν ὅλην ἅμαξαν τῆι 
Tit, κομίσασα A εἰς τὴν πόλιν ὧν εἶπον ἀρτίων ἐσκεύασε τὰς πολυδρυλήτουν ἀπμνίαν σερεγίδας. 
ἔδοξεν οὖν μοι πυθέσθαι μὴ τι πρότεράν wore τράγειον ἢ αὔγειον αἷμα τῇ γῇ ταύτῃ μιγνύμενον 
ἐν ἱστορίᾳ παρειλήφασιν, ἐφὶ ἢ πεύσει πιἶντεν οἱ ἀκούσαντει ἐγέλασαν, οὐχ οἱ τυχάντεν ἄνϑρεν 
ἄντε, ἀλλὰ καὶ wary πεταιδευμένοι τά τ' ἄλλα καὶ τὴν ἐπιχώριον ᾿Ιστυρίαν ἅπασαν. ἀλλὰ καὶ 
βιβλίαν ἔλαβον παρά τινος αὐτῶν, γεγραμμένον ὑπὸ τιρὸν τῶν ἐπιχωρίων ἐν ρῶν ἔμπροσθεν, 
ἐν ἡ τὴν χρῆσιν ἅπασαν ἐδίδασκε Tit Anurias yi, ὅθεν οὐκ ὥκνησα κἀγὼ πειραθῆναι τοῦ 
Pepa, Suruuplas Nea Aiew σῴραγιδαι, «rsh, 

* Cp. Galen. ἐδ, (xii. 179 Kuhn) καὶ διὰ τὴν xpiar ἔνιοι Aquelar μίλτον (sc. ὀνομάζουσιν), 
ἔχει μὲν οἷν τὴν χρόαν τὴν αὐτὴν τῇ μιλτῳ, διαφέρει 3° αὐτὴν τῷ ph μολύμειν a a 
καθάπερ ἐκείνην, καὶ κατὰ ye τὸν λόφον ἐν ry Αήμνιμ τὸν ὅλον ἄντα κιρρὸν τῇ χρόᾳ, καϑ' ὃν 
αὔτε δένδρον ἐστὶν» οὔτε πέτρα οὔτε ὠντόν, μένη δ' ἢ τοιαύτη γῆ. 
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sundry other rites, after which she filled a whole waggon with the 
earth, took it to the town, and made it into the famous Lemnian 
9635}, He asked if there was anything in the tradition that the 
blood of he-goats or she-goats had been first mixed with the earth, 
but was laughed at by those who heard him. One of them, a _ 
prominent citizen of Hephaistias, furnished him with a treatise 
setting forth all the virtucs of Lemnian earth, and said that he 
himself used it in cases of wounds, snake-bites, bites of savage beasts, 
poisonous drugs, etc, So Galen, much impressed, got 20,000 of the 
seals and did not scruple to try them®. Elsewhere® he complains 
that dangerous imitations of the real seals were put on the market. 
Philostratos* of Lemnos (ὦ 235 A.D.) informs us that Philoktetes, 
when left on the island, was promptly healed by means of Lemnian 
earth, a sovereign remedy for madness, hemorrhage, and the bite of 
the water-snake, F, Ὁ, Hasluck® has traced the further fortunes of 
this specific from the pharmacopeeia of Paulos the Aeginetan*® 
through medieval’ to modern times, C. Fredrich® in his valuable 


1 fd. ib. (xii. 169 f, Kithn) describes in detail their manufacture: ταύτην γάρ τοῖ τὴν γῆν 
ἢ Ἰέρεια λαμβάνουσα werd tives detywiplow τιμῆτ, of filer ἤναμένων, ἀλλὰ πυρῶν καὶ κριθῶν 
ἂν τιδιδομένιν τι χωρίῳ, κομίζεὶ μὲν εἰς τὴν πόλιν ἀναφνυράσασα ὕδατι καὶ πηλὸν ὑγρὸν ἐργα- 
σαμένη καὶ τοῦτον ταράξασα σριοδρῶτ, εἶτ᾽ ἑάσασα κατα στῆναι, πρῶτον μὲν doe τὸ ἐπιπολ yt 
ὕδωρ, εἶθ᾽ ὑπ᾿ αὐτῷ τὸ λιταρὸν τῆς γῆι λαβοῦσα καὶ μόνον ἀσολικοῦσα τὸ ὑῤεζηεὺν λιϑῶδέν 
ve καὶ ψαμρμῶδες, deep καὶ ἄχρηστον ἔστιν, ἄχρι τοσούτου ξηραίνει τὸν Αἰπαρὰν welder dypit 
ἂν els αὐύπτησιν ἀφίκηται μαλακοῦ κηροῦ, καὶ τούτου Ἀαμβιένουσα μύρια σμικρὰ τὴν ἱερὰν τῆν 
“Aprdudor ἐπιβάλλει σφραγῖδα, κἄπειτα πάλιν ἐν σκιᾷ ξηραίνει, μέχριν ἂν ἀκμιβῶν ἄνικμοι 
ἀποτελεσδῃ καὶ γένηται τοῦτο δὴ τὸ γινωμεκ ἄμεσον ἰατροῖς ἅπασι ὀάρμακον ἡ Δημνία σῴραγίε, 

* In addition to the immediate sequel ep, Galen, μέθοδον δεραπεντική 4.7 (x 298 Kihn), 
3-5 (x. 379 Kuhn), περὶ ἀντεμβαλλομένων (xix. p34 Kohn). 

* Galen. περὶ ἀντιδότων τ΄ 2 (xiv. αὶ Kuhn). 

ὁ Philostr. der, 6. ἃ soraadéqem μὲν yap ἐν Aquey rhe Φιλοκτήτην, οὐ μὴν ἔρημον τῶν 
δεραπευσάστων, οὐδ΄ ἀπερριμμένον τοῦ ᾿Ἑλληνιχυῦ".. ἐαθῆναι δ᾽ αὐτὸν αὐτίκα ὑπὸ τῆι βώλην 
τὴν Angeles, ἐξ ἣν λένγγετιω πεσεῖν ὁ Ἢ φαιστοῦ" ἢ ἃ ἔλαύνει ote vat μανικὴν riod, ἐκ ρα γὐν 
δ᾽ αἷμα ἴσχει, ὕδρον δ' ἰᾶται μόνου δῆγμα ἐμπετῶν. 

"ἘΝ, Haslock ‘Term Lemnia’ inthe Ann. Ari’. Sed. Ath. 1}a9—1910 KVL, 2430—3 30 
with κα figs. 

* Paul, Aigin. a re meee, 7. 4 (li, 203, τὸ ff. Heibery). 

TH. Ἐς Torer Fite Πεΐαμιξε of the Aegean Oxford rigo p. 260 ‘In Western Europe it 
was known from an early period as fern Aevifata: but the original Greek term spAragrs 
also found its way into the pharmacopocias of the West, where it appears in such corrupt 
forms as ἐγπηρπία frigdos, and even dima _fragis® (*Aiphitn, a Medico Botanical Glossary, 
ed. Mowat, in the dmerdofa O2seniensia, pp.g6, 219. The compiler of the Glossary remarks, 
‘Lenipnia frigdos terra ext sigiliata.’ *Frigdos' is a corruption of σφραγίδοτ, the genitive 
case being used, as Mr Mowat has pointed out to me, on account of the form employed 
in ἃ doctor's prescription),' Bartholomaens Anglicus (s. xiii aco.) London 1535 Lib. rs. 
139, 99 has more to say: ‘A serten veyne of the erthe is called Term Sigillata, aud is 
singularly cold and drie, And Dioscorides calleth it Terra Saracenica and argentea, and 
ia somedeale white, well amellynge and clere, The chief virtue thereof byndeth and 
vtaancheth.” Ete, 

᾿ς Fredrich ‘Lemnos’ in the ἃ. ΠΝ, 1906 ssxi. 72 citing A, Conte Meuse anf 


᾿ 
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monograph on Lemnos notes that Oriental apothecaries still sell 
packets of Lemnian earth, dug before sunrise on August 6 (the 
Transfiguration) in the presence of Greek and Turkish clergy, and 
guaranteed as genuine by the impress of a Turkish seal*. I may add 
that the well-stocked medical cabinet of J. F. Vigani*, the first 
Professor of Chemistry at Cambridge, now preserved in the Library 
of Queens’ College, contains various samples of earth (ας, 1700 A.D.) 
distinguished on their labels as Terra sigill. Lemnia, Terra sigill. 
alb., and Terra sigill. rubr. (fig. 147 a, 6,c). Their colours are respec- 
tively light red, white, and dark red. The first and third have stamped 
in relief the Turkish crescent and star on a shield together with a 
bunch of grapes and the legend TERRA SIG(L)*|LEH(H)IA. The 


second shows a seven-headed dragon, with wings and a twisted tail, 


and reads TERRA YYVY SIGILLATA (Ὁ). It may be a rival earth of 
alien manufacture. Fredrich holds* that this whole business of a 


Lemnian medicament points backwards to a marriage of the fire-god 


den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres Hannover 1860 p. 121 and G. Pantelides Ἱστορία τῆς 
γήσου Λήμνου Alexandria 1876 p. 47 ff. The Turks think that drinking vessels made of 
Lemnian earth render any poison drunk out of them harmless (Conze Joc. cit.): cp. Plout 
de rect. rat. aud. 9 on pots made of clay from Cape Kolias. 
1 Other details are given by P. Belon du Mans Les observations de plusieurs singularites 
& choses memorables, trouvées en Grece, Asie, Iudée, Egypte, Arabiz, & autres pa ; 
estranges Paris 1555 p. 29 f. (Greek mass celebrated in small chapel of Sofira, after which 
the monks fill ‘petits sacs de poil de bestes’ with the earth, etc.). He Guures a selecti 
of the seals, which bear in Arabic letters the words fin imachton, " sealed earth’ (=A ὩΣ 
ei ae epee eee Xvi. 222 fig. 1, cp. ἐδ. p. 230 fig. 5). ἂν 
n which see E. S. Peck in Proceedin ; ; : ᾿ 
1934 XXXIV. 34—49. wi cll sabe Antiquarian Society 
C. Fredrich /oc. cit, p. 74: ‘Dort oben auf dem Mosv ja ei i 
Erdfeuer ; der Feuerdimon hauste dort mit der Erdgottin. ἴδ ae oie ae ᾿Ξ τ 
beide vermahit ; Sie ist Sacrament und daher wirkt sie Wunder: χρῶνται δέ τ (ἢ 
τελετὰς αὐτῃ (Dioskorides, a. a. O.). Wir kommen damit auf uralten Gétt “die a 
jenem Hiigel, auf eine Verehrung der allnahrenden Erde, die nirgends wied ime oe 
schen Meere soviel Getreide spendet wie auf Lemnos, und des Feuenisnien Pie sf 
᾽ 


Damon der Zeugungskraft ist. ὦ Λημνία χϑὼν καὶ τὸ ‘ 
klagt Philoktet (v. 986).” χέων καὶ τὸ παγκρατὲς σέλας Ἡφαιστότευκτον 
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1 Steph. Byz. s.v. Λῆμνος (cited supra p. 191 n. 0) asserts—perhaps on the authority 
of Hekataios (H. Diels in Hermes 1887 xxii. 442, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 225 n. 15)— 
that maidens used to be sacrificed to this μεγάλη θεός. Since Aristophanes in his Zémniat 
frag. 8 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 1100 Meineke) ap. Phot. /ex. s.v. μεγάλην θεόν, cp. Hesych. 
sv. μεγάλη θεός, uses precisely the same phrase of the Thracian Bendis, who is often 
Hellenised as Artemis (e.g. supra ii. 115, 501), it seems highly probable that the Lemnian 
goddess was in historic times regarded as a form of Artemis and that goats had come to be 
substituted for her girl-victims. This at least would account for the persistent tradition of 
goat’s blood mixed with Lemnian earth and for the goat as the sacred seal of the local 
Artemis. 

Moreover, an exact parallel may be found in the story of Embaros who, after promising 
to sacrifice his daughter to Artemis Mounychia, substituted a she-goat clad in the daughter’s 
garments (supra i. 711 ἢ. 9). This is indeed more than a mere parallel. Since Embaros 
was the reputed founder of the sanctuary of Artemis Mounychfa (Pausanias the lexico- 
grapher af. Eustath. iw 71. p. 331, 25 ff. ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς Παυσανίας ἱστορεῖ καί τινα "Ἔμβαρον 
ἐπὶ εὐχῇ σοφίσασθαι. ἱδρύσατο γάρ, φησι, Μουνυχίας ᾿Αρτέμιδος ἱερόν" ἄρκτου δὲ γενομένης 
ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ ὑπὸ᾿ Αθηναίων ἀναιρεθείσης, λοιμὸς ἐπεγένετο, οὗ ἀπαλλαγὴν ὁ θεὸς ἐχρησμῴδησεν, 
εἴ τις τὴν θυγατέρα θύσει τῇ Ἀρτέμιδι, Βάρος δὲ ἢ “EuBapos ὑποσχόμενος οὕτω ποιήσειν ἐπὶ 
τῷ τὴν ἱερωσύνην τὸ γένος αὐτοῦ διὰ βίου ἔχειν, διακοσμήσας τὴν θυγατέρα, αὐτὴν μὲν 
ἀπέκρυψεν ἐν τῷ ἀδύτῳ, alya δὲ ἐσθῆτι κοσμήσας ὡς τὴν θυγατέρα ἔθυσεν. ὅθεν εἰς παροιμίαν, 
φησί, περιέστη "“Ἔμβαρος ef,’ τουτέστι νουνεχής, φρόνιμος), who stood in the closest relation 


Fig. 148. 


to the Thracian Bendis (supra ii. 115), it seems likely that he came from the Thracian 
area. And, if so, his name Embaros may well be the would-be Greek form taken by 
a name really akin to /mbros. A mountain in Kilikia Tracheia was called Zmbarus (Plin. 
nat. hist. 5. 93), and A. Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen Gittingen 1905 p. 55 ἃ propos of 
Imbrasos writes: “Iup- ist ein echt karisches Namenwort, wie schon G. M[eyer in the 
Beitrige sur kunde der indogermanischen sprachen 1886 x. 193, comparing however émdéer, 
ὄμβρος, etc.] erkannte, und [P.] Krfetschmer Z inleitung in die Geschichte der Griechischen 
Sprache Gittingen 1896 p.] 358 [f-] weiter belegt ; wir entnehmen daher Ἴμβρος Gebirg 
und Kastell in Karien, die Insel Imbros, Ἴμβραμος der karische Hermes und die karischen 
Personennamen Ἴμβρασσις, Ἴμβαρσις und ᾿Ιμβάρηλδος. Auch in lykischen Personen-, doch 
nicht Ortsnamen weist Kr. a. a. 0. das Element ’IuSp- nach.’ 

The further parallel between the sacrifice of Embaros’ daughter (bear killed, girl 
condemned, goat substituted) and that of Iphigeneia (girl condemned, deer or bear (schol. 
Aristoph. Zys. 645, εἰ. mag. p. 748, 2f.) or bull (εἰ. mag. p- 748, 3f.) substituted) is of 
course obvious. 

2 I figure five imperial bronze coins of Hephaistia. Of these, the first two are from 
casts of unpublished specimens now in the British Museum. One has obv. HPAIC 
TIEN bust of Hephaistos to right, with slight beard, pélos, and chitén over one 
shoulder; rev. Athena, helmeted, standing to left with Nike in right hand, spear in left 
(fig. 148). The other has οὖν. bust of Hephaistos to right, with full beard, pf/os, and 
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in early days on Mosychlos, the mountain of voleanic vents’, Be 
that as it may, we have in Lemnos ample evidence of the belief 
that the fire which leaps up from the ground had erstwhile leapt 
down from the sky. Nor in Lemnos only. For what else but this” 
popular conception underlay the fiery cycle of Herakleitos®, in which 
‘the way up and down is one and the same*'? The Stoies, influenced 
as usual by Heraklettos‘, identified Zeus with a single great con- 
tinuous fire, which transformed itself into all the vast variety of the 
visible world® In a special sense Zeus was equated with fire in 
heaven*, Hephaistos with fire on earth?; and the myth which told 


Fig. 181: Fig. 18, 

‘hifée over one shoulder; me. HDAIC ΤΙΕΩ͂Ν a flaming torch (fg. 145). A third 
shows ofr, bust of Hephaistos to right, with fall heard, fitex, and no ¢Aitén; rep, 
[Η]ΦΑΙΟΙΤΙΕΩΝ κα flaming torch between two stars (sc. Rabeirot or Dioskonroi) (Ane. 
Miinz. Berlin Taurische Chersonesus, ete. 1 284 po. 22 fig. (=my fig. 120)). Another has 
obo. bust of Hephaistos to right, with slight beard, ῥέε, anc chain over one shoulder αὶ rre, 
HPECITIENN Athena, helmeted, standing to left with Nike in tight hand, spear 
in είς (Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Afiimsen p. = no, 2 pl 1,2 (=my fig. 151}}. ‘The last gives 
ae. AHM|NOC bust of Lemnos to right as city-goditess, with iurreted crown and 
vel; ve. HPAICTIEON a flaming torch between hammer and tongs (Imbhoof-Rlumer 
Gr. Minzen p. 6 no, 4 pl. t, ἃ (=my fig. 153), Weder Cat. Coins ἢ. [41 ho. 2489 pl. og). 
See farther Head Hist. nam? p. 263. 

' C. Neumann—J. Partech Phyrtbaittehe Ceograpiiie ten Gricchenlated μεὶν Attonderer 
Kackacht auf das Alterthem Breslau 1888 p. 314 8, C. Fredrich in the 40h. ἈΠ μά, 1906 
xxxL 74, 283 Πι ea. in Pauly—Wissowa ρα Ἐπ. xii. τῇ τῇ Γι 

3 We have more than onec found Herakleitas refining upon popular 
38 ff, 358 π΄ 3, ii. 12, 13 το 1, 130 π᾿ 7. Bos m. ἢ). 

5. Hemkl. frag. 69 Bywater, 6o Diels (cited tupra il. τῇ ἢ, 7). 

* Supra i. ag, ii, See n. 2, Ss n. 9, Beh n. ἢ. 

3 Plot. ar fac. fa ork, dum. τῷ ὁ δὲ heir ἡμῖν αὗτον οὐ Τῇ μὲν αὐτοῦ ῥύσει χρώμενος ἔν 
ἐστὶ μέγα wip καὶ συνεχέν, νυνὶ δ᾽ ἐνβεῖται καὶ εὐκαμπται καὶ διεσχημάτισται, wip alee 
repent καὶ γεγρέμενοε ἐν vais μεταβολαῖῃ; :=Chrysippos fra. toys won Acaint. 

“ Cornut. theol, 19 p. 33, taf Lang ὃ μὲν γὰρ αἰϑὴρ καὶ τὸ διανγὰν καὶ καϑαρὸν πῦρ Heda 
ἐστι, τὸ δ' ἐν χρήσει καὶ ἀεμομε δὲ “Homeres, Herakleitos τ, Afow, : 
Phifol. Bonn. ἀλλ' ἐπεὶ [ἢ] πυρὸς οὐπία διπλῇ, καὶ τὸ udp olin, nos en Pt AO 9 EE Soc. 
eiavlegg SEVENTH, Ret τὸ μὲν αἰδιέβιον,. ἐπὶ τὴς ἀσωτάτω τοῦ παντὸς 
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that fire terrestrial was derived from fire celestial*. On which showing 
Hephaistos might be interpreted as the lightning-flash*—a fitting 
end for a god who began with a double axe* In short, it would 
appear that the Stoics by pursuing the plaguy and quite illegitimate 


aldpas οὐδὲν derepodr ἔχει wpe τελειότητα, τοῦ δὲ παρ' ἡμῖν πυρὸτ ἡ ὕλη, πρόσγειοι οὔφα, 
φϑαρτὴ καὶ διὰ τῆς ὑποτρεφούσην wap" ἕκαστα ζωπυρουμένῃ, Gua τοῦτο τὴν μὲν ὀξυτάτην φλόγα 
συνεχῶν “Hise re καὶ Ala πρυφαγύριύει (rr. "Ὅμηρου), τὸ δ᾽ ἐπὶ γῆ πῦρ Ἥφαιστον, ἐτοίμον 
ἀπτόμενἐν re καὶ σβεννύμενον" κιτιἈ,, Serv. ἐκ Very. den. 1. 47 physici ovem actherem id 
cst ignem volunt intellegi, Iunonem vero aérem, ct quoniam tenuitate hace elementa parka 
sunt, dixerunt esse germana. sed quoniam Tano hoc est aér subiectus est igni id est Lowi, 
iure superposite elemento mariti traditum nomen est=Chrysippos frag. 1066 von Arnis. 

7 Supra n. 6 Cp Lyd. de mens. 2. Β p. ταὶ 9 ἢ, Wunsch ὅδϑεν of μυϑικαὶ ζευγνύουσι τὴν 
Ἀφροδίτην word μὲν ᾿ἩΦαίστῳ, τῷ χϑανίῳ πυρὶ, ποτὲ δὲ “Apel, τῷ ἀερίῳ, Eustath. ἐν 1. 
κανιγτικὴρμε θερμότητα, καὶ τοῦτο ἢ τὸ διαικονικὼν καὶ τερὶ γὴν ἢ τὸ ἐκ πάθωνε ἐν τοῖς μετειώραιτ 
γινόμενον, οἷον τὸ ἐν κεραυνοῖν καὶ derpaxait καὶ τοῖν τοιπύτοις, Κι τιλιν p. 157, 5 ᾿Ἡ φαιστοι, 
τὸ περὶ γῆν δηλοεύτι, ὧτ ἐμρέθη, Fup, 

| Herakleltos yiaest. Afom. p. 42,2 Mf Soc. Philol, Boon. Λῆμσων δὲ πρῶτον οὐκ ἀλύγωι 
ἐμύθευσε (sc, “Ounpor) τὴν ὑποδεξαμένην τὸ ϑεοπρόβλητων wip’ ἐνταῦθα γὰρ drlerras ὙΤΥ ΡΟ 
Tupht αὐτόματον φλύγει. δηλοῖ δὲ σαφών, dr: τοῦτα θεύρρυτόν ἐστι τὸ wip, ἐξ ὧν ἐπήνεγκεν᾽ 
Ths 

? Comut, thaw. τῷ p. 34, 34 Lang ῥιφῆναι δ' ὑπὸ τοῦ Andy εἰν γῆν ἐξ οὐρανοῦ; λέγεται 
διὰ τὸ rede πρώτουτ ἴσων ἀρξαμένους χρῆσθαι πυρὶ ἐκ κεραυνοβαλίον καιομένῳ αὐτηῇ περιτυχεῖν, 
μυδέπω ἐπινοίᾳ τῶν wuplue ἐπιπεσεῖν διναμένουτ, Serv. ἦν Verg. den. 8. 414. Vuleanus... 
ignis est, et dictas Vulcanus quasi Volicanus, quod per acrem volet; Ignis enim c nubitus 
nascitur, unde ctiam Homeraé dicit eam de oere praecipitatum in terras, quod amne 
fulmen de aere cadit. quod quia crebro in Lemnum insulam iacitur, ideo in com dicitur 
cecldicse Vulcanus (cp. Myth. Vat. 2. 40, 3. 16. 4, Isid. orzy. 8. τι. gf), fit, ἐπ Verg. 
Aen, 8. 454 *Lemnius* quia in Lemnum insulam, ut diximns, cecidit, [π Tove praecipitatus 
vel) a lunone propter deformitaiem deiectus, quam acrem esse constat, ex quo fulminn 
procreantur. ideo autem Vulcanus de femore Lunonis fingitur natus, quod fulmina de imo 
acre nascuntur: quod ctiam Lucanus dicit (2. τόρ, 773) ‘fulminilus terrae propior 
succenditur oer, pacem summa tenent’ (cp. Myth. Vat. 1, 40) 3. 1 45 Isid. orig. 8. 01. 
40), Nonn. δέον. 10, 298 8, (Dionysos speaks to Zeus) σεῖο δ' ἐγὼ πρπατῆρυι ἀναίνομαι 
αἰθέριον πῦμ, | οὐ wégem, οὐ βραντῆιν ἐθέλω κτύπον" ἦν δ᾽ ἐϑελήσπε, | Hgalery πυρύεντι 
δίδον σπινθῆρα κεραυνοῦ, Eustath. ἐπ Π. p- 11, 308 (cited supra πὶ 7), φὸ ff διὸ οὐ 
πολνωρεῖ ἐν τοῖν dow, ἀλλὰ κάτω βστεται ἀπὸ βηλοῦ θεσπεσίοιο, Sr φησι μετ᾽ ὀλίγα ὁ 
ποιητὴς (JE 1. 601). of γὰρ φίλοι ἐκεῖνον τῷ δι, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τῇ μητρὶ Ἥρᾳ. wdfn γὰρ Hpar 
ὁ ταιρῦτηι Ἥφαιστος, fro dépor σύμετωμα, ὅτε μὴ φιλίωι ἔχει πρὸν τὸν αἰθέρα, μηδὲ κατὰ 
φύσιν, ἀλλὰ ταῖς γῆθεν ἀναθυμιώσεσιν ὥσπερ φραγνυμένη πρὸν τὸν Δία ἐκπεπολέμωται. τότε 
γὰρ οἱ κεραινοὶ καὶ οἱ σκηπτοὶ γίνονται καὶ εἴ τι ἄλλο τοιοῦτον τῷ αἰϑέρι ἐκεπροσϑοῦν, p. 183. 
ἢ Mf. ἐξ dépos γὰρ ἀληθῶν καὶ ὁ τοιοῦτοι (5c. περὶ γῆν) “Heaurror, οὗ μόνον διότι ἡ φλὸξ ἀήρ 
ἐστιν ἐξαφθεῖς, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅτι τὴν ἀρχὴν ἔοικεν εἰς γῆν ἄκωθέν ποθὲν ἐλθεῖν, ἢ κεραυνοῦ ut 
εἰκὸν κατενεχϑέντοι καὶ Sg ἐνικήψαντον καὶ οὕτωτ ἀρχὴν τινα καὶ σπέρμα πυρὸν ἐνδόντοι 
ἀνθρώποις ἢ καὶ dot rungs py ois, rupee ἐξ dédpot κατενεχθέντοι, ETAL, Tretz. ἐπὶ Lyk. Al, 
227 'Αημναίῳ πυρὶ" ἀπὸ κεραινοβύλον δίνᾶρον (cp. Diod. τ. 13) ἐν ᾿Ελλγρικαῖν χώραι ἐν 
Αήμνῷ © pret clipe ty τὸ τε rip καὶ al ὑπλαυργίαι, κάβιωτν iF τῷ κιρὶ Alow ατίσεα ᾿Ελλανικὸι 
ἰστορεῖ Tea μὴ κατὰ πλάτοε τὴν ἱστορίαν ἐχεξεργαζώμεθα 3 Ηεἰ!απίκοι frag. 11a (Frag. att 
Gr. i: δὰ Muller), frag. 718 (Snag. gr. Mist. i. ταὶ Jacoby, who however starts the 
fragment with the words ἐν Aqsmry πρώτως κιτιλ). W. Mannhandt Die Aorsddmromen 
Berlin 1868 likewise treats Hephaistos a 2 * Blitzgott.’ 

7 Supra p. δα. 
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method of allegorical conjecture had come curiously near to divining 
the original significance of Hephaistos. 

Hephaistos and Athena—if I am right—were at first the sky- 
father and the mountain-mother of a Pelasgian or Tyrsenian race, 
which had its prehistoric home in Asia Minor. And in the rude 
tale of their attempted union I should detect a popular survival of 
their old Asiatic myth. The earliest allusion to it is @ propos of a 
sixth-century craftsman from Magnesia on the Maiandrost. That 
may be accident. But it can hardly be accidental that the closest 
parallels to the myth are found on Mount Agdos in Galatia? and 
among the peasants of the Caucasus*. All the evidence, linguistic, 
religious, mythological, really points in one direction—towards Asia 
Minor as the cradle of both deities alike. 

The worship of Hephaistos and Athena, proper to the Pelasgian 
or Tyrsenian population of Athens, was complicated by that of 
other gods and goddesses as soon as Hellenic settlers entered 
Attike. An influx of Aeolians, who had swarmed off from Thessaly 
and settled on the north bank of the Ilissos4 (let us say, with 
Periphas as their king), brought with them from Mount Olympos 
the cult of Zeus Olympios and Ge Olympia. With Ge Olympia was 
in all probability connected the rite of the Arrhephoria and the 
mythical birth of Erichthonios®. These purely Hellenic powers 
never quite dispossessed their Pelasgian predecessors, who in the 
sixth and fifth centuries recovered something of their former prestige 
thanks to the Panathenaic policy inaugurated by Peisistratos?, 
Hence the gradual intrusion of Athena and Hephaistos into 
representations of a myth, which was strictly concerned with Ge as 
fructified by the fertilising dew of Zeus’ Erichthonios, instead of 
being the child of Zeus by Ge, is the child of Hephaistos by Ge® or, 

1 Supra p. 220 f. * Supra ii. 969 n. 4. 

3 Miss E. M. Dance, in an unpublished treatise (An Analysis of the Orphic Myths 1933 
p. 12 f.) which she kindly allowed me to read in type-script, compares the myths of Mithras 
born of a rock (F. Cumont in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1953), Agdistis, and 
Hephaistos with A. Dirr Kaukasische Marchen (Mérchen der Weltliteratur) Jena 1922 
p- 182: ‘Eines Tages wusch Satdna ihre Hosen und breitete sie auf einem Steine zum 
Trocknen aus. Da kam Udstyrdji und sagte: “Deine Hosen kommen mir nicht aus”, 


niherte sich und liess seinen Samen auf sie ausstromen. Davon wurde der Stein, auf 
; 


dem die Hosen lagen, schwanger.’ After nine months Satdna split 
child, the hero of the Miirchen, came forth. spit the stone and ἃ 


* Supra ii. 1123, iii. 169 n. ο.. 
5 Supra pp. 169 n. o, 188. ” Supra p. 188 n. 3. 
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more often, of Hephaistos by Athena. But to the last an occasional 
poet describes him as his father’s ‘dew?’ 


(b) The Daughters of Kekrops. 


The three daughters of Kekrops were Aglauros, Pandrosos, and 
Herse. All of them alike bore names suggestive of the dew. 
Aglauros denotes ‘the Sparkling One®’; Pédndrosos, ‘the All- 
bedewed’; Hérse, quite simply ‘the Dew*,’ 

The oldest accessible version of their myth is that given, perhaps 
as early as s. v B.C.4, by Amelesagoras i in his Atthis: 


1 Kallim. Avkale Paes I. 2, st Mair ἀλλά € Παλλὰς | τῆς μὲν ἔσω δηναι(δὴν ἀφῆ 
δρίδ]σον ᾿Ηφαίστοιο, | κιτ.λ., Nonn. Dion. 41. 63f. οὐ τύπον ἄγριον εἶχον ᾿Ερεχθέος (by 
confusion with Erichthonios: supra p. 181 n. 2), ὃν τέκε Ταίης | αὔλακι νυμφεύσας γαμίην 
Ἥφαιστος ἐέρσην. 

3 The simplest and most satisfactory derivation οὔ" ΑΎλαυρος is from ἀγλαός (* ἀγλα ῥύς for 
*d-ya-yhaf-és: see Prellwitz Ztym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.* p. 4) and the common suffix 
-pos. Nik. ther. 62 uses ἄγλαυρος, ‘sparkling,’ as an epithet of rivers, and ἐδ. 441 as an 
epithet of a snake. 

H. Usener Gétternamen Bonn 1896 p. 136 f. inferred from the masculine ending that 
Αγλαυρος was a compound of ἀγί(α)λ- (ἀγάλλειν, ἄγαλμα) and αὔρα : ‘eine gottin heiterer 
luft, hellen himmels,’ cp. ᾿Αγλαΐα. A. Fick in the Bettrage sur kunde der indogermanischen 
Sprachen 1go1 xxvi. 112 similarly derives “AyNavupos from dyads -- αὔρα (taking ἀγλαυρὸς 
πάνδροσος ἔρση to have been a dactylic line or half-line, ‘die bei heiterer luft...alles 
betraufelnde... bethauung’). E, Maass ‘ Aglaurion’ in the Ath. A/itth. 1910 xxxv. 337—341 
does the same, but holds that αὔρα (connected with ἀήρ) was an old word for ‘water’ 
(hence dvavpos ‘mountain-torrent,’ Hesych. éraipous- τοὺς χει vs ποταμούς, Hes. 
theog. 353 Πληξαύρη re Γαλαξαύρη τ᾽ as Nereids, and perhaps ἄγαυρος ‘abundant, affluent’), 
which came to mean ‘moist, cool air’ and so ‘breeze.’ On this showing “A7yAavpos would 
be a water-nymph (cp. 71. 2. 307 ἀγλαὸν ὕδωρ, Hom. ef. 4.7 ἀγλαὸν ... ὕδωρ) and ᾿Αγλαύριον 
a Nymphacum. 

Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 7 τι. 3 thinks that “Ay\avpos may refer to the dew 
(‘blinkende Tauperlen’), but proposes no etymology. 

In any case “Ay\avpos, not “AypavAos, is the inscriptional form (K. Meisterhans 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften® Berlin 1900 p. 83 n. 712). Both are found in literary 
texts (J. Toepffer in Pauly—Wissowa Xzal-Enc. i. 826). ᾿Αγραυλος seems to have been 
taken by popular etymology from an epithet of Pan, to whose flute the Dew-sisters danced 
(Gruppe Gr. AM/yth. Rel. pp. 1196 n. 3 sub fin., 1394 0. 4). 

3 Supra pp. 166, 179 f. * Supra p. 157 Ὁ. 9- 

δ Amelesagoras frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 22 Miiller) af. Antigon. hist, mir. 12 
᾿Αμελησαγόρας δὲ δ᾽ Αθηναῖος ὁ τὴν ᾿Ατθίδα συγγεγραφὼς οὔ φησι κορώνην προσίπτασθαι πρὸς 
τὴν ἀκρόπολιν, οὐδ᾽ ἔχοι ἂν εἰπεῖν ἑωρακὼς οὐδείς. ἀποδίδωσιν δὲ τὴν αἰτίαν μυθικῶς. φησὶν 
γὰρ Ἡφαίστῳ δοθείσης τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς συγκατακλιθεῖσαν αὐτὴν ἀφανισθῆναι, τὸν δὲ Ἥφαιστον 
εἰς γῆν πεσόντα προΐεσθαι τὸ σπέρμα, τὴν δὲ γῆν ὕστερον αὐτῷ ἀναδοῦναι Ἐριχθόνιον, ὃν 
τρέφειν τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν καὶ εἰς κίστην καθεῖρξαι καὶ παραθέσθαι ταῖς Κέκροπος παισίν, ᾿Αγραύλῳ 
καὶ Πανδρόσῳ καὶ ἝἜρσῃ, καὶ ἐπιτάξαι μὴ ἀνοίγειν τὴν κίστην, ἕως ἂν αὐτὴ ἔλθῃ. ἀφικομένην δὲ 
εἰς Πελλήνην φέρειν ὄρος, ἵνα ἔρυμα πρὸ τῆς ἀκροπόλεως ποιήσῃ, τὰς δὲ Κέκροπος θυγατέρας τὰς 
δύο," Αγραυλον καὶ Πάνδροσον, τὴν κίστην ἀνοῖξαι καὶ ἰδεῖν δράκοντας δύο περὶ τὸν ᾿Εριχϑόνιον " 
τῇ δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾷ φερούσῃ τὸ ὄρος, ὃ νῦν καλεῖται Λυκαβηττός, κορώνην φησὶν ἀπαντῆσαι καὶ 
εἰπεῖν ὅτι ᾿Εριχθόνιος ἐν φανερῷ, τὴν δὲ ἀκούσασαν ῥίψαι" τὸ ὄρος ὅπου νῦν ἐστι, τῇ δὲ κορώνῃ 
διὰ τὴν κακαγγελίαν εἰπεῖν ὡς εἰς ἀκρόπολιν οὐ θέμις αὐτῇ ἔσται ἀφικέσθαι. 
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‘Amelesagoras of Athens, author of the Asis, asserts that no crow flies to 
the Akropolis and that nobody can claim to have seen one so doing’ He adds 
a mythical explanation. He states that, when Athena was given to Hephaistos, 
- she lay down with him and vanished’, Hephaistos fell to earth and spent his 
seed. The earth afterwards produced Erichthonios, whom Athena ourtured and 
shitt up ina basket and entrusted to the daughters of Kekrops—Agraulos, 
Pandrosos, and Herse—charging them not to open the basket until she 
returned. She then went to Pellene? and fetched a mountain to serve as a 
bulwark in front of the Akropolis. The daughters of Kekrops, two of them, 
Agmulos and Pandrosos, opened the basket and saw two snakes coiled round 
Enchthonios. As Athena was carrying the mountain, which is now: called 
Lykabettos, a crow—he states—met her and said “Erichthonios is exposed.” 
She on hearing it threw down the mountain where it now is, and told the crow 
as bearer of evil tidings that never thereafter would it be lawful for it to go to 
the Akrapolis.’ 


} Andron of Halikarnaseos frag. 16 (frag. Adit. Gr. ii. ag7 Miller) = frag. 1 (Tresp 
Frag. gr. Kultschr, p. 67 £.) ap. Apollon, dist. πεν. B*Antpur ἐν τῇ δ' τῶν πρὸν Φίλιτπον 
Gunite * καρώνῃ ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ εἰν τὴν ἀκρόπυλιν οὐδεμία ἑώραται εἰσερχομέκη, καθέπεμ οὐδὲ 
ἐν Ππάφῳ περὶ τὰ θυρώματα τὰ τῆν ᾿Αφροδίτητ mela ἐφιπταμένη {πεῤνὰ il, 785. n. 3), Flin. 
nat. duct. to. 30 0b arcturi sidere ad hirundinum adventum ποϊπιατ eam {π΄ cornicem) in 
Minervac lucis templisque rara, alicubi omnino non adspici, sicut Athenis, Ail. εἰν may, an, 
ἃ. 8 κυρώνῃ δὲ ἐκ rye ᾿Αϑηνπίων ἀκρόπολιν» οὐκ ἔστιν ἐπιβατά, cp. Ov. αν, 1. 6. 38 armifere 
the crow aaa typical informer see ©. Keller Oe antide Toervoeit Leiprig 1919 ti. 103 {2. 

Some modern travellers accept as true the statement that crows avoid the top of the 
Akropolis (R. Chandler races in Greece Oxford 1776 p. κα ‘Crows, as T have often 
observer, fly about the sides of the rock, without nacending to the height of the top}. 
But such avoklance cannot be ‘doe simply to the height of the hill’ (D'Arey W. ‘Thompson 
4 ἐνέσται af Greet Airdr Oxford Thy, p.og). Rather, the site is too rocky to furnish the 
crows accustomed fool. Resides, it is still tenanted hy plenty of owls (on the war of owls 
ἔν crows see Anstot, Age. am. ἢ, 1. thon) a ἃ ἔξ, Antivon. Aish, wer, 57 (62), ΠΙΆ ae tate 
εἰ odio 4, All. dr mat. om. 3. 9, 5. 48, Sould. sr. ἄλλο γλαύξ, ἄλλο κυρώνη φθέγγεται, Zenob, 
1. 69, Dhogenian. 3. 16, οὐμταῖ. cod. Vinee. 1, 31, Greg, Kypr. 1. 30, Makar. 1, 89, 
Apostol. 2. 33, Arsen. p. 44 Wale. Cp. A. de Gubernatis Zoological Mytholagy 
1873 ii, ays f. ("The Owls and the Crows"), D'Arcy ἵν. Thompson af. cir. pp. 46, 98, 
HT. Francis—E.J. Thomas /ittake 7is/er Cambridge 1916 p. a13 ff. (The Owlas King’), 

* Supra ἢ. 292. 

ἡ Pellene, an ancient city of Achaia, ‘stands on « hill which rises at the summit inte 
a sharp point, The top is precipitous and therefore uninhabited! (Pans. 7.27.1, But 
ane sir J. is. Framer αὐ foc.) “At the entrance inte the city isa temple of Athena built of 
native stone. The image is of ivory and gold: they say that it was made by Pheidins 
before he mode the images of Athena in the Akropolis of Athens and at Platajay The 
people of Pellene also “aay that there is an ἘΠ ΙΝ of Athenn running down deep into the 
earth under the pedestal of the image, and that the alr fram this didpton is damp, hid 
therefore good for the ivory’ (ia. 7. 45. a). The statue is shown on imperial brome coins 
of Pellene (Imboof-Blumer and PY. Gardner Aiur. Comm. Paws, ii. or Γ. pl. 8, τὸ, Fraer 
Ponnrnnar iv, 183.0 fig. ag, A, Hitsige—H. Blimnner on Paus. >. 45,3 with Moauctaf, ; 
Rurtwangiet MosterMecer af Git Senift. po gh (‘not by Pheidias"), ὦ, M.A. Richtes 
αὐ epee and Sculptors of the Greebr New Haven, Yale University Press τῳ τῷ 

Amelesagoray’ mention of Pellene is borne out by Kallim. Wekul fray. κ᾿ 4. 11 Mair 
Meow ἐφίκανεν ᾿Αχαιῖδα. But Kallim. frag. 19 Schneider ap. ef dan p. ‘ec set 
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Euripides, who likewise mentions the two snakes placed by Athena 
as guards over Erichthonios’, further hints at the fate of the maidens: 
having opened the ark they must needs perish and stain the rocky 
cliff with their blood*. Apollodoros* is more explicit: 


‘Athena, wishing to make him (sc. Erichthonios) immortal, reared him in 
secret without the knowledge of the other gods. She laid him ina basket and 
entrusted it to Pandrosos, daughter of Kekrops, forbidding her to open the 
basket. But Pandrosos’ sisters out of curiosity opened it and saw a snake coiled 
beside the babe. Then, as some say, they were destroyed by the snake itself, or, 
as others declare, by reason of Athena’s anger they were driven mad and flung 
themselves down from the Akropolis.’ 


According to Hyginus‘, the sisters maddened by Athena hurled 


ἡ μὲν ἀερτάζουσα μέγα τρύφος ‘Tyitwpou | ἄστυρον eiaavéBaiv’—points rather to Pallene, the 
promontory of Chalkidike (Plin. mat. Aist. 4. 36 oppida Pallene, Phlegra. qua in regione 
montes Hypsizorus, etc.), and this suits better the position of Lykabettos (N.E. of the 
Akropolis). See further Mommsen /éste αἰ. Stadt Athen p. 498 n. τ. Pellene-»Akte (?) 
—> Akropolis and Pallene-» Lykabettos— Akropolis were alternative versions of the myth, 

1 Eur. Jom 21 ff. κείνῳ yap ἡ Διὸς κόρη | φρουρὼ παραζεύξασα φύλακε σώματος | δισσὼ 
δράκοντε παρθένοις ᾿Αγλαυρίσι | δίδωσι σώζειν" ὅθεν “Ἐρεχθείδαις ἔτι (so J. Barnes for ἐκεῖ 
codd.) | νόμος τίς ἐστιν ὄφεσιν ἐν χρυσηλάτοις | τρέφειν τέκν᾽ (on which custom see 7. 
1427 ff. with the remarks of E. Kiister Die Schlange in der griechischen Kunst und 
Religion Giessen 1913 p- 113 n.: ‘so haben diese Schlangen zweifellos eine apotropaische 
Bedeutung, die Kinder vor Unheil zu schiitzen; es scheint aber hinter dieser Sitte als 
tieferer Kern die sehr alte Vorstellung verborgen zu sein, wonach eigentlich zwischen 
Schlange und diimonischem Kind kein grosser Unterschied besteht,’ cp. Sosfpolis at Elis 
(Paus. 6. 20. 4 f., supra i. 58, ii. 1151), Zeus Soséfolis at Magnesia on the Maiandros 
(supra i. 58) if it be he who on a coin of the town is seated above a basket and snake 
(supra i. 153 fig. 128, O. Kern in the Jahré. d. ais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1894 ix. Arch. 
Anz. p. 81), the snake born and suckled by Klytaimestra in her dream (Aisch. cho. 526 ff.), 
and the modern Greek custom of calling an unbaptised child dpaxos, δράκοντας or δράκαινα, 
δρακοῦλα, δρακόντισσα according to sex (C. Wachsmuth Das alte Griechenland im neuen 
Bonn 1864 pp. 34, 62, W. Mannhardt Wald- und Feldkulte* Berlin 1905 ii. 64, Harrison 
Proleg. Gk. Reb? p. 331 τ. 2)). 

2 Eur. Jon 267 ff. ΤΩΝ ἐκ γῆς πατρός cov πρόγονος ἔβλαστεν πατήρ; | KP. ᾿Εριχϑόνιός 
ye τὸ δὲ γένος μ᾽ οὐκ ὠφελεῖ, | ΤΩΝ ἢ καί σφ᾽ ᾿Αθάνα γῆθεν ἐξανείλετο; | KP. és παρθένους 
γε χεῖρας, οὐ τεκοῦσά νιν. | IQN δίδωσι δ᾽, ὥσπερ (A. Kirchhoff cj. αἷσπερ) ἐν γραφῇ 
νομέζεται | KP. Κέκροπός γε σώζειν παισὶν οὐχ ὁρώμενον. | IQN ἤκουσα λῦσαι παρθένους 
τεῦχος θεᾶς. | KP. τοιγὰρ θανοῦσαι σκόπελον ἥμαξαν πέτρας. 

5. Apollod. 3. 14. 6 (continuing the passage cited supra p. 218 ff.) τοῦτον ᾿Αθηνᾶ κρύφα 
τῶν ἄλλων θεῶν ἔτρεφεν ἀθάνατον θέλουσα ποιῆσαι, καὶ καταθεῖσα αὐτὸν eis κίστην ΠΙανδρόσῳ 
τῇ Κέκροπος παρακατέθετο (ἐπικατέθετο cod. P.), ἀπειποῦσα τὴν κίστην ἀνοίγειν. al δὲ 
ἀδελφαὶ τῆς Πανδρόσου ἀνοίγουσιν ὑπὸ περιεργίας καὶ θεῶνται τῷ βρέφει παρεσπειραμένον 
(C. G. Heyne cj. περιεσπειραμένον) δράκοντα, καί, ὡς μὲν ἔνιοι λέγουσιν, ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ διεφθάρ- 
σαν τοῦ δράκοντος, ὡς δὲ ἔνιοι, δι᾿ ὀργὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐμμανεῖς γενόμεναι κατὰ τῆς ἀκροπόλεως 
αὑτὰς ἔρριψαν. 

ὁ Hyg. poet. astr. 2, 13 eum dicitur Minerva in cistula quadam ut mysteria contectum 
ad Erechthei filias detulisse et his dedisse servandum; quibus interdixit, ne cistulam 
aperirent. sed ut hominum est natura cupida, ut eo magis appetant, quo interdicatur 
saepius, virgines cistam aperuerunt et anguem viderunt. quo facto, insania a Minerva 
iniecta, de arce Atheniensium se praecipitaverunt. anguis autem ad Minervae clipeum 
confugit et ab ea est educatus. 


As 
᾿, 
ν ὅ 
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themselves from the citadel at Athens, while the snake fled for 
refuge to the shield of Athena and was reared by the goddess. But 
the same author elsewhere! informs us that the maidens, when 
maddened by Athena, hurled themselves into the sea. The tale was 
popular, and later writers repeat it with other unimportant variations*. 
Under the empire the versions degenerate till Fulgentius® (¢. 500 
A.D.) makes the fateful basket entrusted ‘to two sisters, Aglauros 
and Pandora’! Even Ovid‘, following some Hellenistic source 
(Nikandros ?)®, and himself followed by a prose compiler misnamed 
Lactantius Placidus®, rewrites the whole narrative in absurd romantic 
vein. 

Miss J. E. Harrison? in an ingenious but hardly convincing 
passage claimed that the story of the Kekropides was invented to 
account for the ritual of the Arrhephoria. It may indeed have been 
an aetiological myth; for the Athenians are said to have performed 
mysterious rites for Agraulos and Pandrosos, who had sinned in 
opening the chest®. But it was the Kallynteria and the Plynteria 


1 Hyg. fad. 166 (continuing the passage cited supra p. 222 n. 6) quem Minerva cum 
clam nutriret, dedit in cistula servandum Aglauro Pandroso et Hersae Cecropis filiabus. 
hae cum cistulam aperuissent cornix indicavit (supra p. 238 n. 1); illae a Minerva insania 
obiecta ipsae se in mare praecipitaverunt. 

The same alternative versions were given in the case of Aigeus’ suicide (K. Wernicke 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 954, Gruppe Gr. Afyth. Rel. p. 31 0. I 3). The attempt 
to harmonise them was a failure (Nikokrates frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 466 Miiller) af. 
schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 831 Nexoxparns δέ φησιν ὅτι ἀπὸ Αἰγέως κατακρημνίσαντος ἑαυτὸν ἀπὸ 
τῆς ἀκροπόλεως εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν. οὐκ εὖ. πολὺ γὰρ ἀπέχει ἡ ἀκρόπολις τῆς θαλάσσης 
παραπλέοντι). 

2 The literary evidence was diligently collected and arranged by B. Powell Erich- 
thonius and the three Daughters of Cecrops (Cornell Studies in Classical Philology xvii) 
Ithaca, New York 1906 pp. 1—7, 56—63.- 

8 Fulgent. myth. 2. 11 (continuing the passage cited supra p. 222 n. 7) quem Minerva 
in cistam abscondidit draconeque custode opposito duabus sororibus Aclauro et Pandorae 
commendavit. 

4 Ov. met. 2. 708—835- 

5 W. Voligraff Nikander und Ovid Groningen 1909 i. 118. 

6 Lact. Plac. marr. fab. 2. 12 Athenis virgines per solemne sacrificium canistris 
Minervae ferunt pigmenta (B. Powell of. cit. pp. 5 n.*, 40 n.> cj. figmenta): inter quas 
a Mercurio eminens specie conspecta est Herse Cecropis filia. itaque adgressus est 
sororem eius Aglauron, precatusque ut se Hersae sorori suae iungeret. at illa cum pro 
ministerio aurum eum poposcisset, Minerva graviter offensa est avaritia eius, ob quam 
cistulam etiam traditam sororibus eius custodiendam adversus suum praedictum aperiiasel ; 
Invidiae novissime imperavit eam sororis Herses exacerbare (so A. von Staveren, aft ; 
Giselin, for sorort? Hersae exacerbavit cod.) fortunio: diuque excruciatam saxo mutavit, * 

7 Harrison Myth. Mon, Anc. Ath. p. xxxiiff., cp. ead. Proleg. Gk. Rel? ; cad 
Primitive Athens Cambridge 1906 p. 50 f. a Bae 

8 Athenag, supplicatio pro Christianis 1 p. 1 Schwartz ὁ 6é’ A@nvaios’ ξ 5 
θύει καὶ ᾿Αγραύλῳ ᾿Αϑηνᾷ [καὶ τελετὰς καὶ μυστήρια ᾿Αθηναῖοι βηῤθα Cae ee = 
καὶ Πανδρόσῳ, αἵ ἐνομίσθησαν ἀσεβεῖν ἀνοίξασαι τὴν λάρνακα. Athen πε a ene 
agoras (supra p. 237 f.), makes Agraulos and Pandrosos the guilty ae Ἰ. Toepfier in 
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rather than the Arrhephoria that were connected by the ancients 
with the life and death of Agraulos? or Aglauros*. And naturally 
so; for the Kallynteria fell on the nineteenth, the Plynteria probably 
on the twenty-fifth of Thargelion, and modern meteorological records 
taken in the Botanical Garden at Athens show that heavy dews 
begin to fail in May, are lacking throughout June, July, and August, 
and begin to return in September®. In mythological parlance, 
Aglauros, ‘the Sparkling One,’ dies. Her death was associated with 
the Plynteria, a very ill-omened day in Thargelion (May—June). 
Three weeks later, in the middle of Skirophorion (June—July), when 
the dew was rarer still, it became necessary to fertilise Mother 
Earth, not only with white clay (skéros) used as a manure, but also 
by means of a ceremonial dew-bearing. This was done in the 
Arrhephoria, as we have already seen. 

Closer investigation * makes it probable that Aglauros, Pandrosos, 
and Herse were not originally a triad of sisters. Of the three, 
Aglauros appears to have been the eldest and most venerable. 
Euripides speaks of them all as ‘the Aglaurid maidens®’ or, again, 


Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. i. 828 identifies these τελετὰς καὶ μυστήρια with the ὄργια... 
ἀπόρρητα performed by the Praxiergidai at the Plynteria (Plout. ν. «114. 34). 

Bekker anecd. i. 239, 7 ff. Δειπνοφόρος" ἑορτῆς ὄνομα. Δειπνοφορία yap ἐστι τὸ φέρειν 
δεῖπνα ταῖς Κέκροπος θυγατράσιν “Epon καὶ Πανδρόσῳ καὶ ᾿Αγραύλῳ. ἐφέρετο δὲ πολυτελῶς 
κατά τινα μυστικὸν λόγον. καὶ τοῦτο ἐποίουν οἱ πολλοί" φιλοτιμίας γὰρ εἴχετο is discredited 
by Κ F. Hermann Lehrbuch der griechischen Antiquititen Heidelberg 1832 i § 56, 12 and 
Mommsen este d. Stadt Athen p. 284 n. 4 (‘Herse und Aglauros mochte man als erste 
Ersephoren ansehen, und da die Ersephoren im Pyanopsion den Peplos zu beginnen 
hatten [supra pp. 166, 212], so ward die diesem Monat angehérige Speisung, welche 
den Oschophoren galt [Philochoros af. Bekker anecd. i. 2 39, 11 ff.], fiir die Ersephoren 
in Anspruch genommen’), But see J. Toepfier in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Znc. i. 829 and 
infra Pp. 242 τ. Io. 

* Phot. dex. s.v. Καλλυντήρια καὶ Πλυντήρια: ἑορτῶν ὀνόματα" γίνονται μὲν αὗται 
Θαργηλιῶνος μηνός, ἐνάτῃ μὲν ἐπὶ δέκα Καλλυντήρια, δευτέρᾳ δὲ φθίνοντος τὰ Πλυντήρια" 
τὰ μὲν Πλυντήριά φησι διὰ -- τὸ μετὰ- τὸν θάνατον ris’ Αγραύλου ἐντὸς ἐνιαυτοῦ μὴ πλυθῆναι 
-- τὰς ἱερὰς» ἐσθῆτας" εἶθ᾽ οὕτω πλυθείσας τὴν ὀνομασίαν λαβεῖν ταύτην " τὰ δὲ Καλλυντήρια, 
ὅτι πρώτη δοκεῖ ἡ ᾿Αγραυλος γενομένη ἱέρεια τοὺς θεοὺς κοσμῆσαι" διὸ καὶ Καλλυντήρια αὐτῇ 
ἀπέδειξαν" καὶ γὰρ τὸ -- καλλύνειν > κοσμεῖν καὶ λαμπρύνειν ἐστίν. The words inserted are 
due to S. A. Naber, who cp. Bekker anecd. i. 270, 1 ff. ἀπὸ τοῦ καλλύνειν καὶ κοσμεῖν 
καὶ λαμπρύνειν. ΓΑΎραυλος γὰρ ἱέρεια πρώτη γενομένη τοὺς θεοὺς ἐκόσμησε. Πλυντήρια δὲ 
καλεῖται διὰ τὸ μετὰ τὸν θάνατον τῆς ᾿Αγραύλου ἑνὸς ἐνιαυτοῦ μὴ πλυθῆναι τὰς ἱερὰς ἐσθῆτας. 

3 Hesych. s.v. IDuvrjpia: ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθήνησιν, ἣν ἐπὶ τῇ ᾿Αγλαύρου τῆς Κέκροπος θυγατρὸς 
τιμῇ ἄγουσιν. 

* Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 8 n. 2, cp. infra § 9g (h) ii (€). 

* Miss J. E. Harrison ‘The Three Daughters of Cecrops’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1891 Xli. 350—355 was, so far as I know, the first to attempt any general investigation 
of the subject. She was followed by H. Usener Gétternamen Bonn 1896 p. 135 ff. And 
he, by B. Powell Zrickthonius and the three Daughters of Cecrops (Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology xvii) Ithaca, New York 1906 pp. 1—86 figs. 1—12. 

ἢ Eur. Jom 23 παρθένοις Αγλαυρίσι (cod. P, supra p. 239 τ΄. 1). 

Cc. Ill. 16 
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as ‘the three daughters of Agraulos (Aglauros?)’, and later writers 
state that their mother Agraulos or Agraulis® had for sire Aktaios® 
or Aktaion*. But this duplication or distortion of her name is, of 
course, a mere genealogist’s device. In unsophisticated times there 
was but one Aglauros, she whose precinct lay beneath the steep 
northern side of the Akropolis*’. Here the Athenian youths 
assembled to swear that they would fight till death on behalf of 
their country®. This solemn oath took a curious and unexpected 
form. The young soldiers swore that they would regard wheat, 
barley, the vine, and the olive as the boundaries of Attike, deeming 
their own all the tamed and fruitful earth?. The emphasis thus 
placed on earth as ‘fruitful’ (Aarpophdros) recalls the rock-cut 
inscription of Ge Karpophéres still legible on the summit of the 
Akropolis®. It is, indeed, probable that Aglauros herself was, to 
begin with, none other than the earth-goddess ‘Sparkling®’ with 
the dew which enabled her to bring forth in their season corn and 
oil and wine. And on these things human life depended. Demeter 


Kourotréphos, ‘Who rears the young,’ was worshipped, and rightly 
worshipped, in the precinct of Aglauros™, 


* Eur. Jon 496 ᾿Αγραύλου (A. W. Verrall prints ᾿Αγλαύρου) κόραι τρίγονοι. 

5. Euseb. pracp. ev. 4. 16. 2 τῇ ᾿Αγραύλῳ τῇ Κέκροπος καὶ νύμφης ᾿Αγραυλίδος, 

* Apollod. 3. 14. 2 Κέκροψ δὲ γήμας τὴν ᾿Ακταίου κόρην “ΑὝραυλον παῖδα μὲν ἔσχεν 
᾿Ερυσίχθονα, ὃς ἄτεκνος μετήλλαξε, θυγατέρας δὲ ᾿Αγραυλον Ἕρσην Πάνδροσον, Paus. 1. 2. 6 
ἀποθανόντος δὲ ᾿Ακταίου Κέκροψ ἐκδέχεται τὴν ἀρχὴν θυγατρὶ συνοικῶν ᾿Ακταίου (cp..1. 14. 7), 
καί ol γίνονται θυγατέρες μὲν “Epon καὶ ᾿Αγλαυρος καὶ Πάνδροσος, vids δὲ ᾿Ερυσίχθων. 

* Skamon of Mytilene (s. iv #.c., according to F. Jacoby in Pauly—Wissowa Real. 
Linc. ii A. 437) frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 48o f. Miiller) af. Phot. /ex. and Souid. s.. 
Φοινικήια γράμματα, cp. Apostol. 17. 89 (Κάμων, ᾿Ακταίονος, ᾿Αγλαύρην, ᾿Ακταίονα), makes 
Aktaion the father of Aglauros, Herse, Pandrosos, and Phoinike. See further J. Toepfier 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 1212. 

ἢ Paus. 1. 18. 2, cp. Eur. Jon 497 f. 

® Dem. de fals. leg. 303, Lykourg. in Leocr. 76 f., Philostr. v. Apoll, 4. 21 p. 141 
Kayser. The oath is quoted by Poll. 8. 105 f., cp. Stob. flor. 43. 48 p. 14, 7 ff. Hense. 

Philochor. frag. 14 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 386 Miiller) af. Ulpian. in Dem, de Sals. leg. 
303 (p. 95 Ὁ 32 ff. Baiter—Sauppe) Αγραυλος καὶ Epon καὶ Πάνδροσος θυγατέρες Κέκροπος 
ὥς φησιν ὁ Φιλόχορος. λέγουσι δὲ ὅτι πολέμου συμβάντος παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις, ὅτε ὁ Etuokwros 
ἐστράτευσε κατὰ "EpeyPéws, καὶ μηκυνομένου τούτου ἔχρησεν ὁ ᾿Απόλλων ἀπαλλαγήσεσθαι 
ἐάν τις ἀνέλῃ ἑαυτὸν ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως. ἡ τοίνυν “A-ypav\os ἑκοῦσα αὑτὴν ἐξέδωκεν εἰς Sheds 
ἔρριψε γὰρ ἑαυτὴν ἐκ τοῦ τείχους. εἶτα ἀπαλλαγέντος τοῦ πολέμου ἱερὸν ὑπὲρ τούτου ἑστή- 
σαντο αὐτῇ περὶ τὰ Προπύλαια τῆς πόλεως" καὶ ἐκεῖσε ὥμννον οἱ ἔφηβοι μέλλοντες ἐξιέναι εἰς 
πόλεμον. 

7 Plout. τ. Alcib. 15 οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τῆς γῆς συνεβούλευεν ἀντ 
καὶ τὸν ἐν ᾿Αγραύλου προβαλλόμενον ἀεὶ τοῖς ἐφήβοις ὅρκον ἔργ 
ὅροις χρήσασθαι τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς πυροῖς, κριθαῖς, ἀμπέλοις, ἐλαίαις, 
μένοι τὴν ἥμερον καὶ καρποφόρον. Cp. Cic. de rep. 3.15 Atheni 
solebant, omnem suam esse terram, quae oleam frugesve ferret. 

5 Supra ii. 21 n. 4. 

° Corp. inscr. Att. iii. 1 no. 372 (with facsi 


ἔχεσθαι τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις, 
Y βεβαιοῦν. ὀμνύουσι γὰρ 
οἰκείαν ποιεῖσθαι διδασκό- 
enses iurare etiam publice 


δ Supra p. 137 n. 2. 
mile on pl. 4) Κουροτρόφου | ἐξ ᾿Αγλαύρου | 
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Pandrosos too had a sanctuary of her own}, called the Pandros- 
eion*, immediately adjoining the Erechtheion at its western end? 
Here grew the sacred olive‘, beneath which stood the altar of Zeus 
Herketos*. And, just as the youths of Athens in the fourth century 
B.C. swore in the precinct of Aglauros that they would defend their 
country and preserve the fruitful earth®, so in the first century B.C,, 
when about to take the field, they offered a sacrifice on the Akropolis 


Δήμη(τ)ρος, W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 1808 ii. 1. 266 
pl. 1 (note the proximity of no. 371 Δειπνοφόρο[ 5], cp. supra p. 241 n. 0). Hesych. s.v. 
Kovporpégos* παιδοτρόφος. ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρων ἡ Δημήτηρ. 

* Paus, 1. 27. 2 τῷ ναῷ δὲ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς Πανδρόσου ναὸς συνεχής ἔστι. 

* (1) Corp. inser. Alt. i no. 3224 44 f. and 63, 69 f. = Michel Recuetl d’Inser. gr. 
no. 571 1 44 f. and ii 63, 69 f. = Roberts—Gardner Gé. Efigr. ii. 318 ff. no. 117 i 44 f. 
and ii 63, 69 f. = /user. Gr. ed. min. i no. 372 1 44 f. and ii 171, 177 f. = L. D. Caskey 
in J. M. Paton Zhe Erechtheum Cambridge, Mass. 1927 p. 276 ff. no. 2 i 44 f. τὸν κιόνον 
τὸν ἐπὶ τὸ τοῖχο | τί πρὸς τὸ Πανδροσείο and ii 63 ἐπὶ τὸν τοῖχον τὸν πρὸς τὸ ἸΠανδροσε((ο), 
6g f. ἐπὶ τὸν τοῖχον τὸν πρὸς | τὸ Πανδροσείο (409/8 B.c.). Cp. Corp. inser. Att. i no. 321, 
43 f. = Jnser. Gr. ed. min. i no. 373 i 43 f. = Caskey /oc, cit. no. 8a, 43 f. 

(2) Corp. imscr. Att. iv. 1. 3 p- 148 ff. no. 321 2, 19 f., 27 f. and 3, 6, iv. 1. 2 p- 74 ff. 
no. 321 ili 31 ff. = Jnuser. Gr. ed. min. i no. 373 ti 74 f., iii 114 f., 127 f£, v 251 ff. = 
Caskey Joc. cit. no. 10 i 19 f. [ἐπὶ rau τοίχοι τ]δι πρὸς τί δ Πανδροσείο), ii 27 f. ἐπὶ rd{u 
πρ)]ὸς τὸ Πανδροσείο | alerév, 40 f. ἐργασίας τὸ | [πρὸς] τὸ Πα[νδροσείο alleré, πο. 11 iii 
31 ff. διαφάρχσαν» τι τὰ μετακιόνια, τέτταρα ὄντα, τὰ | πρὸς τὸ ἸΠανδροσείο (409/8 Β.6.). 

(3) Corp. inser. Att. ii. 2 no. 829, 11 = /nscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 2. 1 no. 16546 34 
= Caskey Joc. cit. no. 28, 36 κατὰ τὸ Πανδρόσειο[ν) (405/4 or 395/4 B.C.). 

* J.-M. Paton Zhe Erechtheum Cambridge, Mass. 1927 pp. 119—127 (‘The Pan- 
droseum’) and Index p. 669. 

* Supra p. 187 ἢ. 2. 

* Philochor. frag. 146 (Frag. hist. Gr. i, 408 f. Miller) af. Dion. Hal. de Dinarch. 3 
ἐν δὲ τῇ ἐνάτῃ φησί (sc. ὁ PiAdxopos)* " τοῦ δ᾽ ἐνιαυτοῦ τουδὶ ( 3076 B.C.) διελθόντος, ἑτέρου 
δ᾽ εἰσιόντος, ἐν ἀκροπόλει σημεῖον ἐγένετο τοιοῦτο. κύων εἰς τὸν τῆς Πολιάδος νεὼν εἰσελθοῦσα, 
καὶ δῦσα εἰς τὸ Πανδρόσιον, ἐπὶ τὸν βωμὸν ἀναβᾶσα τοῦ ᾿Ἐρκείου Διὸς τὸν ὑπὸ τῇ ἐλαίᾳ 
κατέκειτο. πάτριον δ᾽ ἐστὶ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις κύνα μὴ ἀναβαίνειν εἰς ἀκρόπολιν. The ἴορο- 
graphical bearings of this passage are discussed by J. Μ, Paton of. cit. p. 747 f. On the 
cult of Zeus ‘Epxeios or Μεσέρκειος (schol. B. L.T. Z/. 16. 231, Hesych. s.v. Μεσέρκ(ε)ιον) 
see O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. viii. 686 f. Plout. guaestt. Rom. 111, 
ἃ propos of the rule that the flamen Dialis must neither touch nor mention a dog or a goat, 
says φασὶν ἔνιοι μήτε τῆς ᾿Αθηναίων ἀκροπόλεως ἐπιβαίνειν κύνα μήτε τῆς Δηλίων νήσου, διὰ 
τὴν ἐμφανῇ μίξιν κιτιλ, Similarly dogs would not enter the island of Sygaros (Plin. nav. 
hist. 6. 155), nor the temple of Hercules in the Forum Boarium at Rome (supra ii. 783). 
Any dog that entered the market-place at Argos during the days called dpynides was killed 
(Klearch. frag. 79 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 327 Miiller) ap. Ail. de nat. an. 12. 34, cp. Athen. 
99 E—F μὴ καί τινα Κυνοφόντιν ἑορτὴν ποιησώμεθα ἀντὶ τῆς παρ᾽ ᾿Αργείοις ἐπιτελουμένηΞ)-- 
8. custom explained by the story that dogs had torn to pieces Linos the son of Apollon 
by Psamathe daughter of Krotopos (Konon narr. 19). S. Bochart A/ferozoicon ‘rec. 
E. F. C. Rosenmiiller Lipsiae 1793 i. 781 ff., L. Hopf Zhierorakel und Orakelthiere in 
alter und neuer Zeit Stuttgart 1888 p. 55 ff, and F. Orth in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. 
Vil. 2573 ff. collect facts bearing on the significance of dogs in ancient religion. And 
Frazer Golden Bough*: Taboo p- 13 n. 6 has a parallel to the avoidance of dogs drawn 
from the Kafirs of the Hindoo Koosh. 

δ Supra p. 242. 

16—2 
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‘to Athena Foffds and to the Keurofrépios and to Pandrosos*’ It is 
reasonable to infer that Pandrosos, like Aglauros*®, was only another 
name for σεῦ Aowretrdphos too was, at Athens, an epithet of the 
same goddess*. Ge Aowrofréphes was worshipped near the western 
approach to the Akropolis®, and Souidas" dwells on the importance 
of her cult: 


*They say that Erichthonios was the first to sacrifice to her on the Akropolis 
and to build her an altar, in gratitude for Earth having reared him. He also 
made it customary that those who sacrificed to any god should sacrifice first 
τὸ π᾿ 


Details are of interest. When a cow was sacrificed to Athena, a 
sheep was first sacrificed to Pandrosos® or, as others would have it, 


‘ Corp. ἐμείν. AM, tint no. 481, $8 6 = ἤπιεσ, Gr. od. min. iil, 1. 2 no. 1039 ii 
28 f, (attributed to the period 83—73 ποσὶν though W. Larfeld Aiamdbwch der prishaschen 
Epigraphit Leipzig. 1898 ti, 1. t45 sayn 48—42 1.0.) dufolon δὲ καὶ! τὰ ἐξετητύρια ἐν 
ἀκροϊπόλει τῆι τε ᾿Αϑηνᾶι τῆι ΠΙολμέδι καὶ ri Καὶ ουρ στρό]φωι καὶ τῆι Πανδρμόσζωι ool ἐκαλὰ- 
ἐἰῤησαν, 

3. Supra p. 141. 

7 This conclusion was anticipated by Miss J. E. Harrison in the fowrn, Afell, Stout, 
"801 xu. 959: * Pandrosos.,.is none other than a form of Ge Themis, who is but the carlicr 
aspect of Demeter Thesmophoras,’ 

* Aristoph. therm. 299 καὶ τῇ Ἐουροτρόφῳ [τῇ Τῇ (this gloss was expunged by P. P, 
Dobree, cp. the schol. εἴτε τῇ γῇ εἴτε τῇ ἐστί}. See further B. Prehn io Pauly—Wiss el 
Neal Err. xi. 2202, who cites Solon /rag. 41. Bergk* af. Chorik. p. 10] Boissonade 
ταῦτα δή cow τῆι πόλεω! τὰ γνωρίσματα, ἦν al κοιναὶ τοῦ βίον θεράπαιναι γῇ re καὶ ϑάλασσα 
τοῖν ἐπυτῆι ἑκατέρα διόμοεν dope: Ὑἢ μὲν “γὰρ τοῖς ἐνυικοῦσιν ἐπίσταται ἀέρειν ὅσα τίκταιπιν 
wh, ὑπτία rd Fada καὶ καμιμένη, καὶ τὸ Tol Ξόλωνδσι, ἐλιπαρὴ κουροτρόφον" " ϑάλαττα δὲ 
κιτιᾺ,, Prokl. τὰς Plat. 7 ἐνεν it. 144, 4 ff. Diehl οὔτω δὴ καὶ αὔτη (1, 9 γῆ) δυγάμειε ἔχει 
πρέκίλας, καὶ ὧν μὲν “rpoges! τὴν τελεσιουργὸν μεμεῦῖται τάξιν, καϑ' ἣν καὶ πάτρεαν Α βηιναίοις 
"κουρυτράφαν " αὐτὴν ὑμνεῖν καὶ " ἀνησιδώραν," ὡς καὶ ἀνεῖσαν ra φυτὰ καὶ τὰ tga καὶ 
τρέφουσαν, «TA, of. mde. p. 510, Sof. κορεσθῆναι " ὅτι Κουροτροφὺν τὴν γῆν καλοῦσι, καὶ 
Tar ἐκ rare anpror Kdpnr, 7d, ond A.B. Rangalyé ἐμ ΜΕ: Aedfinigucs Athenes 
185: il. 746 no, 1093 Καλλίας “Ayatdpyou.. Ti Kovporptgun (an inscription poted by 
K.S, Pittakis ‘a lentree de l'Acropole,' but now lost). | 

* Pas. 1. 33..3 (cited sufra p. 177 5. 1) with Sir J. G, Fraser and H. Hitsip-—H, 
Blimner auf foc. 

__ © Sonid. 1.0. κσυροτρόφοε" waiBorpides (ep, Hesych. τιν. Kawporpdpor}, Kovporpisioy 
Γῇ. ταύτῃ δὲ θεαί φασι πρῶτον “Ἐριχϑόνιον ἐν ἀκρυπόλει καὶ βωμὸν ἱδρύσασθαι, χά ae 
ἀποδιδδετα rp Uy τῶν rpepelaw* καταστῆσαι δὲ νόμιμον τοῦς δύοντάς τινι Meg ταύτῃ pote 
P. Stengel Upferbrauche der Grivckem Leiprig und Berlin 1910 p. 31 n. ¢ holds that this 
πρόϑυμα consisted in an olfering probably of grain, possibly of hlood, hat hardly a 
prescribed animal, and in any case must not be confused with the sheep for Pands 
(rafre τι, 8). 

* Cp. Fiat. are — Frag. nal L. (rag. com, Gr. the 674 f Meineke) a9, Athen. 
440 F πρῶτα μὲν ἐμοὶ γὰρ Kovporpigy xpotiera | πλακοῦν drdpy ar, ἄμυλον ἐγκύμων, κιτ 

" Fhilochor. frag. 32 (Frag. ist. Gr 1. 389 Muller) ap. Harpokr. 1.0. ἐτίβοιον- 
Αυκσῦργοι ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς lepelas (frag. 4 Sauppe). Φιλόχορον δ' ἐν 8" φησὶν οὔρωμ" ὁ ἐὰν δὲ 
τι ry Adee θύῃ βοῦν, ἀναγκαϊόν ἔπτι καὶ τῇ Παρόρασῳ [50 codd., ΒΡ ἵν Γαῖτεν, δὰ 
A. ec. Ald. and the epitome Harpokr.) θύειν ὅν. καὶ dwheivy ἡ Wiles ecm 5 
καὶ Στάρυλοι ἐν αἱ τῶν περὶ ᾿Αϑηνῶν (frag. 6 (Frag. hist. Gr. ἵν. 306 Muller), ὁμοίων 
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to Pandora, this preliminary sacrifice being known as epfhoren'. 
Pandrosos had a circular garment called podénychon* or poddnychos®. 
Her priestess“, according to Pollux’, wore the same sacred attire. 
But Photios* and Souidas? are apparently alluding to the same 
vestment when they state that the prosémron is a small Admdtion worn 
by the priestess and from her transferred to the man slaying the 
victim, They add that it was named profémion because Pandrosos, 
or Pandora, with her sisters was the first (préfe) to make woollen 
raiment for men. The etymology, as usual, is naught, but the rite 
of the transferred garment is of value as providing a parallel to the 
custom implied by the féf/es-scene on the eastern frieze of the 
Parthenon ®, 

The case of Herse is different, She is definitely a personification 
of the Dew, and as such must be comparatively late. Hence, though 
Athenian youths swore by Agraulos*, who indeed heads their list of 
witnessing deities™, and though Athenian women might swear either 
by Agraulos™ or, less frequently, by Pandrosos!*, nobody swore by 
Herse™, Nor had she, unless we can credit an unsupported state- 
ment of Ovid", any sanctuary set apart for her, Again, Athena— 


' Sould. 1.2, ἐπίβωοιον" ὅταν τις τῇ ᾿Αϑηνᾷ ἔϑυε βοῦν, Wve καὶ τῇ Πανδώρᾳ dur μετὰ Bods 
καὶ ἐκαλεῖτο τὸ Oya ἐπίβυιον. Favorin, ἐξα. Βι jor, 7H. combines Philochor. frag. 11 
(mpra p. 244 πὶ 8) with Souidas’ Su μετὰ Bots, adding de suo καὶ ἐπιβοῖαν τὸ ἐπὶ τῇ 
ϑυομένῃ Bot ϑυύμενων. 

* Phot, fex. sp. ποδιόννχον {παν δώνεχον cod.)+ ἐσθὴν τῆν Πανᾶρόσου κυκλστερήτ. 

* Hesych. γι᾿), ποδώνυχον ποδώνυμος οοὐ.}" ἐσθὴς ἱερὰ τῆς Πανδρόσου. 

* Corp. far. Att. ἢ. 3 no. 1160 (a broken base of Fentelic marble found on the 
Akropolis) [ὁ δῆμἼον ---- | ---- Δημοχάρον | [---i]vymrdpa | [Ipeiar Ὁ} Παν] δρόσου, ep. i. 
no. tafy (a round base of Hymettian marble found on the Akropolis) “AyAatpou ἱέρεα 
Pedorrpdry | "EreoeAdove Αἰϑαλίδου θυγάτηρ. 

* Poll, τῷ. oor εἰ δὲ βούλει καὶ ἄλλα τῶν ἱερῶν σκευῶν, ἔστι μὲν ὑφάσματα, καλεῖται δὲ 
ieTpiorde, πματένεαν', el ir por. κυδώνυχον a faites TH iepelay τῆι Πανάρμδποι. 

* Phot. fer. £2. προτόνιον" ἱματίδιον δ ἡ ἱέρεια ἀμφιένενται" ἐπιτίϑεται δὲ ἀπὸ τῆι 
ἱερείαι τῷ σῴάτταντι" προτόνιον δὲ ἐκκχήθη ὅτι τρώτη Πανάροσια pera τῶν ἐδελιβῶν 
κατεσκεύασε τοῖς ἀνθμώπιντ τὴν ἐκ τῶν ἐρίων ἐσθῆτα. This hangs together with the attempt 
to derive Ἔμι- χϑόνιδε from ἔριαν (sara pp. 720}. : 

* Sonic, τιν, προτόνιον " ἱματίδιον 3 ἱέρεια ἀριεέννυται" ἐκιτίϑεται δὲ ἀπὸ rps ἱερείας τῷ 
σφάττοντι" πρυτόνιον δὲ ἐκλήθη ὅτι πρώτη Πανδώρα μετὰ τῶν ἀδελφῶν κατεσκεύασε τοῖν 
ἀνθρώπειν τὴν ἐκ τῶν ἐρίων ἐσθῆτα, 

* Supra ii. 11036 (pl. xliv). 

* Supra p. aga f. 

@ Poll. 8. τοῦ ἴστορει Grol, “Aypavkor, "Ervd tor, Ἄρης, Belt, Θαλλώ, Αὐξώ, Ἢ γεμόνη. 

M Aristoph, therm, 933 οὔ τοῖ μὰ τὴν “Aypavdor (R. F. B. Bronck cj. “AyAanpor), 2 
yrraicer, εὖ gpoveire with schol, ad for. card (so 1. Bekker for ἐκ codd.) rie ᾿Αγραῦλου 
aurea, κατὰ δὲ τὴ Πανᾶρόσου δτανιώτεραν, κατὰ δὲ τῆν Ἔρσην οὐχ εὐρήκαμεν. 

" Aristoph. Lys. 439 f. εἰ rapa νὴ τὴν Πάνδροσὸν ταύτῃ μόνον | τὴν χεῖρ' ἐπιβαλεῖς, 
ἐπιχεσεῖ πατούμενοι with schol. therm. 533 (quoted supra n. 11}. 

» Schol. Aristoph, there, 433 (quoted svgra nm. 11}. 

™ Ov. μερί, a. 737 ff. para secreta domes ebore εἰ testudine cultos | treet habeiit thalamos, 
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originally an earth-goddess? or mountain-mother?—absorbed into 
her all-prevailing cult the worship of both Aglauros and Pandrosos, 
and was occasionally called Athena Ag/auros* and Athena Pén- 
arosos*; but she never came to be equated with Herse. We may, 
then, subscribe to Usener’s opinion that Herse is later than 
Pandrosos, Pandrosos than Aglauros, the three names being pro- 
gressively clearer expressions for a single religious idea®, 

Aglauros® and Pandrosos’, if not Herse also, were—we have 
seen—intimately associated with a goddess dubbed Kourotréphos. 
What better guardians could Athena have found for the infant 
Erichthonios? Perhaps they fed him, shut up in the basket, on dew®, 


Some support for this surmise might be found in the myth that 
the Muses fed Komatas, shut up in a chest, on honey®, or in the 
tale of Meliteus, son of Zeus by the nymph Othreis, who through 
fear of Hera was exposed in a wood, but was there fed and fattened 
by bees”. For honey, as W. H. Roscher™ has well shown, was held 
by most Greeks and Romans to be a sort of dew, which fell from 
the sky on trees and flowers and was thence collected by the bees, 

Another case of confinement and dew-diet is that of Tithonos. 
Herse, some said, became by Hermes the mother of Kephalos!2 
Kephalos, they added, was carried off by Eos, the ‘Dawn,’ to Syria 


quorum tu, Pandrose, dextrum, | Aglauros laevum, medium possederat Herse. Supra 
p- 240 Ovid’s three ¢halami may be derived from the internal arrangement of the Erech- 
theion, modified to suit Roman readers familiar with the Etruscan temple of Iupiter 
Capitolinus. 

1 Supra p. 200 n. o. * Supra pp. 224, 236. 

3 Harpokr. s.v. “AyNavpos (ἄγραυλος codd. A.C.M.Q. But the alphabetical order 
requires GyA\—)* ἡ θυγάτηρ Κέκροπος. ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἐπώνυμον ᾿Αθηνᾶς, Athenag. supplicatio 
pro Christianis 1 p. 1 Schwartz (cited supra p. 240 n. 8). 

* Schol. Aristoph. Zys. 439 θυγατέρες Κέκροπος Πάνδροσος καὶ ᾿Αγραύλη (R. F. P. Brunck 
cj. “Aypavdos). ἐκ τῆς Πανδρόσου δὲ καὶ ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶᾷ Idvdpocos καλεῖται. 

5 H. Usener Gotternamen Bonn 1896 p. 130. 

8 Supra p. 242. Τ᾿ Supra p. 244. 

δ It is on record that Herse, Pandrosos, and Agraulos had a popular festival called 
Deipnophoria, at which a dinner was served for them with much pomp in accordance with 
a mystic tale (supra p. 240 n. 8); and it is known that certain Deipnophéroi occupied a 
seat in the theatre adjoining that of the Kourotréphos worshipped in the sanctuary of 
. Aglauros (supra p. 242 n. 10). But of the nurture supplied by the Kekropides to their 

kottros nothing explicit is said. 

® Theokr. 7. 78 ff. with schol. ad /oc. 

1° Ant. Lib. 13 (after Nikandros ἑτεροιούμενα 2). 

1 W. H. Roscher Nektar und Ambrosia Leipzig 1883 Pp. 9, 
Tornow De apium mellisque apud veteres significatione Berolini 180 
12 Apollod. 3. 14. 3. Hermes’ union with Herse is hard] older t isti 
age (supra p. 240 nn. 4 and 5). In Hyg. fad. 160 he bade: the As Pees 
Kreousa, daughter of Erechtheus. Other pedigrees are noted by Pw! 


fe A. Rapp i 
Lex. Myth. ii. 1089 ff. and F. Schwenn in Pauly—Wissowa Rea/. χα ΩΣ ce Roscher 


13 ff., cp. W. Robert- 
3 P- 75 ff. 
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and there begat Tithonos the father of Phaethon'. Some such 
sequence of mythical events must have been known to the painter 
of the red-figured éy/ix from Corneto, now at Berlin (supra p, 186 
fig. 95); for, whereas on the outside of the cup Herse witnesses the 
birth of Erichthonios, on the inside Heos is carrying off Kephalos. 
Be that as it may, we are concerned with the fortunes of Tithonos. 
The Homeric Hymn te Aphrodite (s. vi (?) 2c.) says that, when 
Tithonos despite his Zeus-given immortality bepan to get pray- 
headed, Eos refrained from union with him, but tended him in her 
halls with food and ambrosia (ec. honey) and, as downright old age 
crept upon him till he could not stir, shut him up in a chamber 
(JAdlamies), where his yoice flows on unceasingly*®, The poet is hinting, 
discreetly enough, at a tale that later writers tell with more directness. 
When Tithonos grew so old that he rolled himself round in a wool- 


Figs rag. 


basket or a basket-cradle (/ééwen) and slept like a baby (fig. 153), 
the goddess transformed him into a cicala (fet. Confusion 


᾿ Apellod. 3. 14- ἃ. But the parentage of Tithonos is variously given. He is also 
Cescribed as the son of Laomedon (/f. a0. 347) by Strymo (schol. A.BLD. Δὲ ταν. «ας Teete. 
in Lyk. Ad 18) or Trymo (schol. V./#. 20. 237) of Rholo (schol. and Taets. in Lyk. 
atl. 7B) 

7 W. Schmid—O. Stihlin Gewhtcaie afer grivhishen Literatur Munchen 1939 1. 1. 
240. See further Τὶ W. Allen—E. E. Sikes The Afemteric ffyems London 1904 p. 197 ἢ 

* ff. βάν, 1108 ff. 

4 E. Gethand (er div Lichinithaten auf Awnsidentmaiern Berlin 1840 pp. 8, 16 
Pl. 4. 4 (it. Geramumelte akademische Abhandlungen und Rlcine Schriften Berlin 18h ἢ, 
"ἢν 447 pl. 8, 4)=my fig. 123, J. Schmidt in Koscher Ler. Afpfé. vy. 107g fig. 4 an Etruscan 
relief in stamped gold foil, found at Vulei, then in the Campana collection, and later al 
Petrograd (7). It represents Eos pouring the contents of a jug (7) over Tithonos, who lies 
Of αὶ Concave couch or crue, 

* Trete. ἐπ Lyk. Ai, 18 ἀθάνατον δὲ τὸν Τιθωνὸν ποιήσασα ἐπελάθετο ποιῆσαι καὶ ἀγήρω. 
γηράσαντα δὲ τοσοῦτον ὧν ἐκ ταλάρῳ καὶ λίκνῳ (Eudok. eial. gs0 has ὧν ἐν ταλιίρῳ καὶ 
λίανῳ, ἤτοι κων ψὴ αὐτὸν περιστρεφέμεναν δίκην βρεφυλλίου καϑεύδειν eft τέττιγα μετέβαλεν, 
Eustath. ἐν Od. p. 1598, γ ff. dqpol {ληρεῖ} Moa?) δὲ ὁ μῦϑον περὶ Tahal, καὶ ὅτι διὰ 
viper ἐν ταλάρῳ ἢ καρτάλῳ τῷ δηλουμόνῳ ἐν τοῖς τοῦ κωμικοῦ ἐκρεμάσθη, ὧξ ἂν δηλαδὴ μὴ 
φαίνοιτο rois παλλοῖς, ἢ εἰς τέττιγα μετεβλήθη. 
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between the //knon and the érnos!, which figured in similar rites’, 
may account for the late tradition that the couch of Eos and 
Tithonos was on Kerne?, an island off the west coast of Libye or, 
as mythographers and poets declared, at the ends of the habitable 
earth*, Two points appear to justify the comparison of Tithonos 
with Erichthonios. We have seen® that Athena, wishing to make 
Erichthonios immortal, kept him as an infant in a basket (pl. xxix 
and fig. 154)® Similarly Eos, bent on making Tithonos not only 
deathless but ageless, tended him like a babe in a basket’. Again, we 


1 For the λίκνον see Miss J. Ε, Harrison ‘Mystica Vannus Iacchi’ in the Journ. Hell. 
Stud. 1903 xxiii. 292 ff., 7%. 1904 xxiv. 241 ff., ead. ‘Note on the Mystica Vannus Iacchi’ 
in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1903—1904 x. (44ff., ead. Proleg. Gk. Rel? pp. 401 fi. 
(‘Dionysos Liknites’), 517 ff. (‘The Liknophoria’), H. G. Pringsheim Archdologische - 
Bettrige sur Geschichte des eleusinischen Kults Miinchen 1g05 pp. 29—38, Kruse in 
Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. xiii. 536—538, W. Kroll “Ὁ. xiii. 538—s41. 

For the xépvos, D. Philios in the "Eg. Apy. 1885 pp. 171—174, #4. 1906 pp. 197—212, 
ΒΕ. Ὁ. Bosanquet in the Aun. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1896—1897 iii. 57—61 (‘The so-called 
Kernoi’), H. von Fritze in the "Eg. "Apy. 1897 pp. 163—174, K. Kourouniotes ‘ KEPNo!’ 
ἐδ. 1898 pp. 21—28, O. Rubensohn ‘ Kerchnos’ in the Ath. Mitth, 1898 xxiii. 271 —306, 
L. Couve in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 822—825, E. Pernice in the Jahré. d. kais. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1899 xiv. 69—72, B. Staes in the "Ed. ᾿Αρχ. 1901 pp. 11-- 21, 
J. N. Svoronos in the Journ. Intern. d’ Arch. Num. 1901 iv. 169—191, R. M. Dawkins in 
the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1903—1904 x. 220—223, H. G. Pringsheim of. cit. pp. 69—78, 
S. Xanthoudides ‘Cretan Kernoi’ in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1905—1906 xii. g—23, 
Leonard in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. xi. 316—326, C. D, Bicknell in the Journ. Heil. 
Stud. 1921 xli. 231. 

The two utensils are confused by the schol. Plat. Gorg. 497 p O13 @ 42 κέρνος δὲ τὸ 
λίκνον ἤγουν τὸ πτύον ἐστίν. 5. N. Dragoumes in the 4¢h. Mitth. 1901 xxvi. 46 infers from 
Poll. 4. 103 τὰς δὲ πινακίδας ὠρχοῦντο οὐκ olda εἴτ᾽ ἐπὶ πινάκων εἴτε πίνακας φέροντες" τὸ 
γὰρ κερνοφόρον ὄρχημα οἶδ᾽ ὅτι λίκνα ἢ ἐσχαρίδας φέροντες" κέρνα δὲ ταῦτα ἐκαλεῖτο that 
θυμιατήριον and λέκνον had both come to be identified in popular parlance with the old 
mystic xépvos. 

2 Ammonios of Lamptrai περὶ βωμῶν καὶ θυσιῶν frag. 6 (Tresp Frag. gr. Kultschr. 
p- 96) af. Athen. 476 E—F, Polemon of Ilion περὶ τοῦ Δίου κῳδίου frag. 2 (Tresp Frag. Gr. 
Kultschr. p. 87 f.) ap. Athen. 478c—p. See further Harrison Proleg. Gh. Rel.? p. 159, 
Leonard in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. xi. 317 f. 

* Lyk. A/. 16 ff. with Tzetz. ad /oc., cp. 1084 with schol. and Tzetz. ad Joc. 

ὁ Ὁ. T. Fischer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 315 f. 

5 Supra p. 238. 

δ Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 243 no. E 372 a red-figured peltke from Kameiros 
(a) Athena and Erichthonios, who sits up in his basket to greet her. 
(cp. Ov. met. 2. 554) is off, and from the rock (Akropolis) rise two 5 
Jon 23 cited supra p. 239 n. 1), one bearded, one beardless. 
moving to the right, probably Aglauros and Herse, but possibl 
of the artist (so Harrison A/yth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p- xxxii). See 
the Ann. d. /nst. 1879 li. 62 ff. pl. F, id. in Roscher Ler. 
H. Heydemann in the Ann. d. /nst. 1879 li. 112 ff., Harrison 
J. A. Hild in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 808 fig. 
Existing illustrations being inadequate, I have gi 
development of the design by Miss E. T. Talbot. 

7 Supra p. 247. 
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Pelike from Kameiros, now the British Museum : 
(a) Athena finds Erichthonios in his Basket guarded by two snakes. 


(ὃ) Aglauros (?) and Herse (?) make off. 


See page 248 n. 6 and page 249 fie. 154. 
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have conjectured that the Dew-sisters fed the infant Erichthonios on 


dew+. So with Tithonos. Eos fed him on ambrosia, that is honey*, 
a species of heavenly dew?, Moreover she changed him into a 
cicala‘, and that little creature was popularly believed to subsist on 
dew, The transformation was apt, for the cicala, once more like 
Erichthonios the ‘very child of the Ground", was notoriously 
earth-born’? and the traditional badge of an autochthonous lonian 
people® (figs, 158—161)* It may even be surmised that Tithonos 


| Supra p. 246. t Supra. p. 247 4 Supra p. 146: 

ὁ Hellanikos fray. 142 (frag. dest. Gr. i. fig Miller) = frag, 140 (Fray. gr. ΠΕ. 1. 140 
Jacoby) af. schol. A.B. Gen. uf. 3. 0591, Hieronymos of Khodes [ὦ t90—230 πιο: 
Dachritz in Pauly—Wissowa ἀμ πεν viii. 1563) ap, schol. BLT. Jf 11.1, Endok. 
τρί, 920, and Eustath. ἐν Jf. p. 825, 43 #., schol. A.BLD. Δ ταν 1, Eustath. ἐν //, p. 396, 
a3 ff, Klearchos fring. τὸ (frag. dae. (rr. ti. gog f.) af. Zenob. 6. 18, Plout. 1.68, Appemal 
4. 68, Apostol. 16.67, Arsen. cio! p. 447 Walz, Phot. ex. κὰν, Τιθωνοῦ γῆρας, Sould. 2.2. 
κατα γηρέσαι: Τιϑωπτοῦ βαρύτερον, Serv. ἐπὶ Verg. prory. ἃ 28, ἐν Verg. elem. 4. 84, 7. 188, 
interp. Serv. in Verg. merge. 1. 447, Myth. Vat. 1. 1399) 3. 194 

Jj. T. Kakridis *TRAQNOZ" in the Wiener Stiefien 19j0 xlviii. 24—38 makes it 
probable that the transformation of Tithonos into a “fix kept in a cage was an early 
myth, purposely ignored by the author of 4. Apdr. 218 f., bat presupposed by certain af 
his phrases (231—2398) and resuscitated by later writers. See alco Ἐς Dornsciff ‘Der 
homerische Aphroditehymnos’ in the Archie ἢν Ref. 19g xxix. 101 ἰ, 

" Hes. sc. Mer. 393 Of, Aristot. Ads. om. 4. 7. $32 Ὁ τὸ ff, §. go, 566 b τῳ fh, Theokr. 
4: 16, Anacreent, 32. 3 Bergk', 32. a Hiller—Crusios, Verg. wf. 5. 77, Plin. mat, ἐν. 
It. G4, Ail. de wat. a. 1. τὸ, Phileas a an. progr. £00. 

In Loukian. /cargmen. 13 Empedokles, speaking a3 an inhabitant of the moon, says 
αἰτοῦμαι δρόσοι. 

' Sutra p. 181. 

Τ Plat. sper. τὸ} C, Anacreend, 33.16 Hergk*, 32.16 Hiller—Crusing, Plout. ipa. ἡ. a, 
3, 55 8]. Hermog. (cited fayrap. 2410.0). Sec further Gruppe ter. Afpré. A’el. p. 7017 πὶ 6. 
In point of fact the cicala lays its eggs in the ground (Aristot. Air, am, 5. 30. 6568 ag ff, 
Plin. maf. Ait. it..93. Ὁ, Keller fhe aninte ΤΊ στοῦ Leipzig 1913 it. gor) and remains 
for ἃ leanig, period in the larval state (Aristo. fast. an, πὶ 70. 526 b 7 τεττιγομήτρα, Plin, 
nat. dest. 11. 93 tettigometra, KR. Lydekker fae Loyal Natural Afistery London 1896 
vi. 101 fig.) κὸ that it would easily be regarded a4 earth-born, 

* Asios frag. 13, 4 f Kinkel «A. Athen, a75 u—r (Somians visiting the precinct of 
Hera) χαῖται δ᾽ πωρεῦντ᾽ ἀνέμῳ χρυδέοις ἐνὶ deeporr, | χρύσειαι δὲ κόρυμβαι ἐπ᾿ αὐτέων 
rérreyer ὧι, Aristoph. ay. 1311: ὅδ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι (rr. the Athenian Detos) ὁρᾶν τεττιγοφύρατ, 
ἀρχαίῳ σχήματι λαμερόε with schol., nud. 984 ἀρχαῖά ye καὶ Διχολιώδῃ καὶ τεττίγων 
ἀνάμεστει with schol. ἄλλωτ" οἱ ἀρχαιότατοι τῶν ᾿Αϑηναίων τέττεγατ χρυσοῦν ἐν τοῖν τῶν 
τριχῶν πλέγμασιν εἶχον, διότι οἱ τέττιγες μουσικοὶ dere ἀνάκεινται τῷ ᾿Ασόλλωνι, ὃς ἣν 
πατρίροτ τῇ πόλει amd schol. R. τοὺτ τέττεγαν παρέλαβεν, ἐπειδὴ οἱ παλαιοὶ κατὰ τὴν ἀνα τλοκὴν 
τῶν τριχῶν χρυτῷ ἐχρῶντο rérriyt, τεκμήριον διὰ τὸ φαίνεσθαι ὅτι αὐτόχ νη ἴεν, Thowk, 

ι. 6 καὶ ol πρεσβύτεροι αὐταῖν (or. the Athenians) τῶν εὐδαιμόνων διὰ τὸ ἀβρυδίαιτον οὗ πολὴμ 
aporet ἐξειδὴ χιτῶράι re Merovt ἐπαύσαντο gopolrrey καὶ χρυσῶν τεττίγων ἐνέρσει κρωβόλον 
ἀναδούμενοι τῶν ἐν Τῇ κεῴαλμ τριχῶν- ἀφ' οὗ καὶ 'Ιώνων tabs πρεσβυτέρουν κατὰ τὸ ξυγγενὲγ 
ἐπὶ πολὺ αὕτη ἡ σκενὴ κατέσχεν, Corp. inser. fit. il, α no. 645, 02 τὸ Jnrcr. Gr. ed. min 
ti—ili. 2 no, 1477, 13 (an inventory of the Parthenon 390/8 0.0.) Γχρυσίδια διάλιϑα ΟΕ ΝΟ 
πλωδίωνγ καὶ τεττίγων, C. Curtius Jwcrdvifiee nnd Studien ove {ρριν αἱ; Ave ten) ‘Suan 
Libeck 187} p, τὸ ff. no. 6, 50 ἢ. pl. 1 = Michel Mecwer? a fui. gr. no. 832, so ff. (an 
inventory of the Samian Heraion 46/5 000.) γυνὴ ἐπὶ βήμειτου ξυλίνου, χα μὰ re 
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rider Méwor, αὔτη ἔχει τέττεγαν ἐπιχρότποιη, ἐνλείκει | τῶν τεττίγων τριῶν καὶ τῶν ἐνωνύΐων 
(which incorporates the revised readings οἵ U. Kahler in the “ἅς. ἈΠΜΑ, 188a vil. 371 ΕἸ, 
Herakleides Pontikos (Frag. 4iv. Gr, ἢ. too πὶ ὦ Miller) ag. Athen, κι: C xopdufove 
δ᾽ ἀναδαύμενοι (2c. the Athenians) τῶν τριχῶν χρυσοῦ! rérreyar περὶ τὸ μέτωπιων καὶ τὰς κύμαν 
(T. Birt ¢j. κόῤῥαἡ ἐφόρουν paraphrased by Ail. cae, Adit. 4. 23 κορύμβους δὲ ἀνα δούμενοι 
τῶν ἐν τῇ κεῴπλῃ τριχῶν, χρυσαῖα deviporres αὐταῖι τέττιγαι καὶ εὖὔσμον ἄλλον πρόσθετον 
περιαπτόμενοι χρυσοῦ προύεσαν, Verg, cir. 126 Mf. ergo omnis cano residebat cora capillo, | 
aurea sollemni comptum quem fibula rita | erobylus et (so Nic. Loensis (anon. cj. ὥραν σὴ 
for Corprele cod. A. Corpselle cod. H. Corpuciar cod. R. Corseile cod. L. E Bahrens 
prints Scaliper's cj. Cocrepiae) tereti nectebant dente cicadae, Loukian, πατήρ, 3 οἱ πρόγονοι 
ἡμῶν (ic. Athenians), off ἐδύκει καλὸν εἶναι κομᾶν rode γέρονταν, ἀναδονμένονι κρωβύλον 
ὑπὸ τέττιγι χρυσᾷ ἀνειλημμένον, κιτιλ., Clem. Al, parc. 2. τὸ p. 220, τὰ ff, Stablin καὶ 
κρωβύλον, ὃ ἐμπλοκῆν ἐστιν εἶδος, ἀνεδοῦντο (rc. Athenian magistrates) χρυσῶν ἐνέρσει 
τεττίγων κοσμούμενωι, τὸ γηγενὲς ὡς ἀληθῶν ἀπειροκαλίᾳ κιναιδίας ἐνδεικνύμεσοε, Tertull, 
dé ery. wel, τὸ debebunt enim εἰ ipsi aliqua sibi insignia defendere, aut pennas Garamantum 
aut stropulos barbarorum aut cicadas Atheniensium aut cirress Germanorum aut stigmata 
Britonum, schol. Hermog, in Ὁ. Wale Aéctore: Graeed Stotigartiac ct Tubingae 1833 ἵν. 
son. 3 Ven. καὶ πάλιν fder ἦν ᾿Αθήνησι τεττιγοφορεῖν τῶν εὐπατριδῶν τοῦς παῖδατ, δ καὶ 
μέχρε ἡμῶν διεσώζετο καὶ τὸ ἀρχαιότερον, de Βονκνδίδητ φησὶ κρωβύλον ἀναδεῖσθαι τῶν ἐν τῇ 
κεφαλῇ τριχῶν, ἐδ, 79 1. 46 Par. ad marg. rérreyar ἐφόρουν οἱ Αϑηναῖοι χρυσοῦ!, ἔστι δ᾽ ὁ 
τέττιξ δεσμόν ree ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆι ἔμτροσθεν ἐγκαθήμενοτ' οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι ἐπὶ τοῦ τραχήλεν, de of 
ἐπίσημοι ἐφόρουν ερυβύλον ἀναδούμεναι" «ρωβέύλος δέ ἐστι τλοκὴ τριχῶν εἰν ὑξὸ Ἀήγουσα, εἰν 
ἦν ϑιὰ τὸ ἀξὺ ἐκφερόμενον ὁ τέττιξ σύνδεσμοι ἦν τῶν τριχῶν, ὥστε συστῆναι καὶ μὴ διαλυθῆναι 
τὴν πλοκήν" σύμβολον δ᾽ ἦν αὐτοῖν ὁ τέττιξ τοῦ εἶναι αὐτόχϑοναι καὶ μουσικοὺς τῷ τὸν 
τέττιγα καὶ αὐτύχϑανα εἶναι καὶ μουσικόν, Prokop, of Gara epist. 18 καὶ γάρ δὲ wie ἐπιθυμῶν 
ἀρχαίῳ σχήματι τεττιγοφόρον ἰδεῖν κέχητα τῇ θαλάττῃ x7... Hesych. τιν, τεττεγοφόρα" 
Arrival ἐπὶ τῶν τῆτ κεφαλῆτ τριχῶν εἶρὸν χρυσοῦς τέττιγαι {εἰρομένων χρυσοὺς τέταν cod. 
N. 1. Schow cj. por. Musuras corr, χρυσοῦς rérrryas), Isid. orig. τῷ, 36. 3 Athenienses 
enim cicadas aurcas gerebant partim in vertice, nonnulli in fronte, Phot. fer. sr 
τεττιγοφόροι" ol ᾿Αϑηναῖοι " τέττιγαιε γὰρ ἐφόρουν χρυσυῦτ εὐμβοδον τοῦ srrypercis. εἶναι" 
Θουκυδίδην α κιτιλ,, Souid. sr. τεττιγοφόροι " (after transcribing Phot. foc. εἶδ}... ἢ ὅτι 
μουσικοί. μουιτικὺξ γὰρ ὁ τέττιξ. γηγενεῖς δέ, διότι καὶ '᾿Ερεχϑεῦε ὁ οἰκιστὴς τῶν ᾿Αϑηνῶν ἀπὸ 
τῆι γῆι ἐτέχθη, ἐπὶ, sce. τεττίγων deduerra=schol, R. Aristoph, mud. o8y (cited sara), 
Teetz. cli, 1. 435 f πολλῷ χρυιγῷ κατάδετον εἶχε (er. Euphorhos, ep. ii, 17. 32) τὴν 
πλοκαμῖδα | καὶ κόσσυβον (an fegemdum κόσυμβον}) καὶ κρωβύλον καὶ rerreyopaplar, Eustath, 
in ff. pe 305. δὰ fi οἱ δὲ ὕστερον εὐγενεῖς ᾿Αϑηναῖοι πραγματικῶτ τέττιξι» ἐσέμνυνον ἐπυτοῦτ, 
τεττεγοῴδροι ὄντε" rérreypat γὰρ ἐφόρουν χρυσοῦν, ὧτ καὶ Θουκυδίδη! φησίν, εἰν σύμβολον τοῦ 
Ὑπγενεῖς εἶναι, 

The name κεῤκώση applied to a amall species of foie (Stephanus Thes, Gr. Ling, iv. 
1476 A—n) is noteworthy on account of its possible relation to Ἀέκραύ (cp. P. Kretschmer 
in Gisffs 1913 ἦν, Om). 

¥ Various views have been taken in modern times with regard to the precize nature of 
Wess ἠδέ ήρει: 

(t) W. Helbig im the Sui. αἷς Jns?. 1874 pp- 61—63, ἐ, ‘Uber die goldenen Cicaden 
der alten Athener’ in Commentationrs philolagae in honorem Theodert Mfermmsens Reratini 
1877 pp. 616—636, ἐπ. in the Khim. Afwr. 1879 xxiv. 484—487, mf. Das Aomertscne 
Epos aus den Denkevilerm erdautert Leipelg 1884 p. 16g ἐν 14.7 Leipsig 1887 p- 146 pat 
forward the view that they were geld spirals woond round the hair. F. Srudniccka 
‘Krobylos und Tettiges' in the fadrd. a. dads, deutsch. arch. frst, rig6 xi. 248—2gt, cam- 
hining Helbig’s hypothesis with that of A, Cone ‘Krobylos’ in the Mem, εἰς fast. Bhs 
ἢ. 408—430, maintained that sffiger were gold spirals wound round the beck-halr 
(érobfies) to keep it in position. This view was advocated also by H. Lechat in the 
Rev. Et. Gr. 1897 x. 349— 344, fa. ‘Rptweo rérreyer’ in the Nets der ἐἐμαῖγε ΠΗ ἐἐΝΗΓΙ 
1899 pp. '9—22, who noted that such metallic spirals in the hair might produce a sound 
reminiscent of the cicala, and by A, Boulanger in Daremberg—Saglio Let. Alri. ¥. Le 
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Similarly L. Kjellberg ‘Zur rerrrpogepia der alten Athener’ in Araner 1909 ix. t6g—17§ 
explained the ffitiger as threads of thin bronze or gold twined in the hair and rustling 
hike an Acolian harp in the wind, W. Bremer in Pauly—Wissowa A’sa/-Ane. vil. 2124 
concludes that they were thin gold leaves sewn on to a fillet or soldered on to a metal 
band. 


(2) F. Houser *Tettix’ in the fatresd. of seet. arch, Seat, 
1906 ix. 7§—130 would identify the “ier with the σθαι, 
a gold diadem covering the front hair (roé;for). This hypo- 
thesia roused much controversy. An attack by E. Petersen 
ἐδ. τοῦ ix Beiblatt pp. 77—36 elicited a reply by Hauser 
‘Pettis Π᾿ a. igo; x Beiblatt pp. ᾧ-- 12, and a renewed 
atteck by Petersen in the AAcin. Afar, igo; ixti. ago ff 
called forth a further reply by Hauser “Tettix 11 in the 
fabresh. a. oest. arch, ΙΝ. tgo8 xi Beiblatt ΡΡ. 57—96. 
Another oppanent of Hauser was W. Bremer Jue Haarfrachy 
der Manes in archaisch-criechicher Zeit Giewsen 1grt p. 
fof, ἐπ. in Pouly—Wissowa Aval-Ane. vil. 2941 ff. The 
reader ts inclined to quote ‘ ΑἸων οὐαί, Aaty-aidn’t,’ ete. 

(a) Meantime the old view that the ΤΡ ρει really were 
gulden cicalas can claim the support of much archasological 
evidence. H. Schliemann Afyerme London 1878 p. 176 nos. 
tag, ὅσ (= my fig. 152) illostrated two out of ‘ten golden 
grasshoppers with chains’ from the third shalt-grave: these 
he took to be ‘ormaments of the breast or hair": Stais Call, 
Mycinienue: Athimer p. 30 nos. 77, 78 calls them, with less 
hkelihood, ‘des jouets d'enfants.’ Sir A. J. Evans, however, 
in the fewrn. fell, Stef. tors xlv. a with hg. 42, 4 points 
out that these pendants are ‘intended for chrysalises’ and 
compares a Letter-marked chrysalis-bead of pold (cd, fog, 
a7 = my ἔμ, τεῦ] found by A. J. EB. Wace in a chamber: 
tomb (oo. 18 of the Kalkonj cemetery) al Mykenal 
(A. J. B. Wace in The Timer Literary Supplement for Oct. 
26, 1977 p.684, da. in Tie /hurtrated London News for Feb. 
24 1923 Pp. 900 fig. 4, fa. “Chamber Tombs at Mycenae" in 
Archacofogta 1933 Ixxxii. 87 no. 76, 194 pl. 18}. L. Stephani 
in the Compve-rende δὲ, Plt, 18} p- 75 ff. Atlas pl. 2, ox 
(= my fig. raz: scale c. ἢ, F. Hauser in the fadress, dl. odes, 
arch. fat. 1906 ix, 80 f. fig. 30) published a «mall gold 
pendant representing the laren of a cicala, which was found 
in the fourth barrow of the ‘Seven Hrothers' group near 
Temrjuk on the Sea af Aso, a tomb dating from τὰν Ie a 
(E. H. Minns SrpvAnenr anal Greeks Cambridge i913 p. 210, 
M. RKostevtrelf Jrandans & Greets in Sewth Aucia Oxford 
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1922 p. 53f.). F. Studniczka in the Jahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1896 xi. 282 
n. 201 cites another from the Aull. Sardo iii. 21, cp. P. Wolters in the Arch. Zeit. 1884 
xlii. 7 ἢ. 12. 

A more satisfactory ¢éfix in the form of a gold brooch (length -o16") came from the 
earliest Artemision at Ephesos (Ὁ. G. Hogarth Excavations at Ephesus London 1908 
p- 98 pl. 4, 33 and pl. 3, 3 (= my fig. 158: scale ?)). Another /ét#ix-brooch of gold was 
found by A. N. Skias in a cave of Pan and the Nymphs, known as Lychnospelia, on 
Mt Parnes at the depth of half a metre below the surface (A. N. Skias in the IIpaxr. 
dpx. ér. 1900 p. 40, ‘Funde’ in the Ath. Mitth. 1900 xxv. 456, R. C. Bosanquet in the 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. 350, and finally K. Rhomaios in the ᾿ΕΦ. 'Apx. 1906 pp. 
89—96 fig. 1 (= my fig. 159: scale })). The pin has a ring at one end and originally 
worked on a metal axis between two other rings attached to the upper part of the 
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Fig. 160. Fig. τότ. 


insect’s body. The other, pointed, end of the pin was caught by the hook on the lower 
part of the body. The axis having dropped out or been broken, the owner, lest he should 
lose the little gold pin, had twisted it up as best he could through the other two rings. 
A couple of ##¢tiges in gold foil, sent by Count Peroffsky in 1852, were figured in the 
Antiquités du Bosphore cimmérien S*-Pétersbourg 1854 i. 155, iii pl. 22, 20 (= my fig. 160: 
scale }) and 21 (= my fig. 161: scale }), 2. ed. S. Reinach Paris 1892 p. 69 pl. 22, 20 and 
21, cp. L. Stephani in the Manges gréco-romains tirés du Bulletin historico-philologique 
de I’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Péersbourg St.-Pétersbourg 1855 ii: 215, #4. 
in the Compte-rendu St. Pé#. 1870 p. 54 n. 2, E. Beulé Foutlles et découvertes, résumées et 
discutées en vue de Uhistoire de Part Paris 1873 ii. 411, V. Duruy Histoire des Romains 
Paris 1883 vi. 413 fig. (of no. 20), T. Schreiber in the Ath. Mitth. 1883 vill. 272, 
F. Studniczka in the Jahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1896 xi. 282 fig. 13 (of no. 20). 
Fibulae of late Roman and early mediaeval date found in Hungary again represent the 
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cicalu, though with less approximation to nature {F. Studniceka in the ἡ τό, a doey. 
deutch, arch. Suct. 18y6 xi. 81 f. fig. τὸ (= my fig. 26)). 

Om the whole it may be concluded that the μέσ of ‘Thouk, 1, 6 was a golden Abela 
shaped like a cicala, that being the traditional, perhaps the tribal, badge of Toninn 
ἐπέ Ad hovers, 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find that the féttix occurs as α΄ private badge on 
tetradrachms of Athens with two monograms struck ἐν 229—197 H.C. μὲν Caf. Coder 
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ἢ, δῷ no. 73 pl. a4, 6, 008, 74, 78, J. N. Svaronos fey wennaier df AtAlns, 
ἐπ ph St aah ay again on tetradrachme and | 
brothers Lysan{dros] and Glaukos laswed in rag pc. (rit, ἃ ἕω μων Ant 

pp. xliii, 62, unter Cat. Coins ii. Gg τιον 1 τς Ἷ. Nr. eho oa ae Attica ete. 
the date see J. E. Kirchner ‘Zur Datirung der athenischen Sillserasiin aga On 
ceitechr, ἤν, "505 xxl. Sa, J- Sundwall Cniersechungen der σὲ eiiesean Ma am 
ΓΙ meweren ἀπέδει Helsingfors 1908 p. Oo. Head Ait. sam p a8. Fi ps a hein 
aspecimen in my collection). On bronze pieces the sfx is sometimes οι aa curry 
head of Athena Parthémos; ree. owlon amphora (Brit. Afws, Cat Colne Attica mn ie 
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Munich rg23— 
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nos. £26, εἰ, J. N. Svoronos of, cif pl 71) 17, 18. and pl. Το, 38—43)- [3] ότι. bead of 
Athena furthéner; rev. statue of Apollon at Delos by Tektaics and Angelion (supra i. 
231 n. ὁ fig. ifr. To the bibliography there given add J, N, Svoronos of. cit. pl. 36, 76, 
a7 and pl. go, §—ry. Fig. 164 ἴα ἃ farther specimen from my callection)), sometimes 
a ‘type? ((1) obo. head of Artemis; rev. cicala (Brit. Mit. Cat, Coins Attica εἰς, p. 87 
pl. 18, 9, J. N. Svoronos ef. eff. pl. 107, a—35 and 42—43- In fig. 16g 1 append ἃ 
specimen of mine). (2) οὖν. cleala; rv. owl on thunderbolt (Arif. Mus. Cat. Corns 
Attica ete. p. 85 pl. is, 5, J. N. Svoronos #f. car. pl. 107, κο---α, CP Hunter Cai, Corns 
ii. 74 no. ποῖ pl. gq. 17}. (3) δέει. cicala; nee, amphora and branch (Ari. Mus. Car. 
Coine Attica etc, p. ΒΒ nos. 618—670 (‘palm’), 621636 (‘branch’), 1. N. Sroronos 4p. 


cit, pl. 107, s5—69. Fig. 166 is from a specimen in my collection). (4) ebm. cicala.; ret. 
quiver and bow (rit. Mus. Cat, Coins Attica etc. p. 88 no. 627, J. N. Svoronos 4p. cif 
pl. 107, 7o—z4). (5) abe. cicala; rev. letter, monogram, or simple type (J. N. Svoranos 
op. off. pl. 1B, 26, 38, τοῦ, 1 (Ὁ) ἐδίίγδοῖ))}. 
| A creature with such a record behind it would serve as an excellent amulet to keep 
| off mischief (L. Stephani in the Cemve-rendu St. PH, 1860 p- gt, 1864 p. 130 ἔν 1855 
ps 84, 1869 μι 139, 1877 pp. 28—31, οἵ, 1880 p. 99 [): Two engraved chalcedonies of 
early Roman date at Berlin show cicalas equipped with shield, sword, lance, etc. (Fart: 
wingler Gecdwitt. Steine Reriin p. 239 Tos. 6524 and 6533 pl. 45. fd. Ant. Gearmren tpl. 
a9 41 (=my fig. 167) and 43 (=my fig, 168), ii. t44). Prophylactic virtue probably antacid 
to the terra-cotta models of the stir, of which sundry specimens are extant One irom 
‘Tanagra, in our national collection, has its upper side coloured black, with markings 10 
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red, on a white slip (frit. Mar, Cat. Terracetias p. 83 00, B pa fig. 17 = my fig. sty 
(scale 1), Ὁ. Keller Dre antite Tierwelt Leipeig τοῦ ik 404 fig: 174). Another, in my 
possession, is a child's rattle and by means of a pellet within makes a noise more or less 
resembling that of its original (fig. 170: scale th A ἀμ menimptaler by the potter 


Fig. ro. 
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Fig. 178. 


Sotades, now at Boston, has Perched upon its centra] bos Amos! life-like / 
terra cotta (W. Froehner Codfertien pan Hrawtéchom Bruxelles iq no. 
H. B. Walters Aistory af Aucient fottery Landon rgos i. 445 pl. 
ΙΗ. de PAré x. 731 hg, 395. Hoppin Red: fe. Vasey ii, “18 ΠΏ. 
itt red-figured Fares in American Mirtiom: Ca mbridge Mace. 1g 
prophylaxis or a practical joke? 


‘fix in pale 
ἐξ. Pl. 16, 
49, 1, Perrot—-Chipiez 
' fg., J. D. Beasley 
ip. 29). Was this 
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was αὐ eriging a personification of the cicala’, and that he bore 
a name which was primarily onomatopocic? In any case Tithonos 


' ‘The personification of the cicala is by nu means an unczampled effort of the imagina- 
tion. The Lacoman town Tainaros was called ‘the seat of ‘Tettix’ because it had been 
founded by Tettix the Cretan (Hesych, τιν, Térreyor ἔδρανο»), When the Naxian Kalondas, 
surnamed Korax, had killed Archilochos in battle, he wus bidden by the Pythian priestess 
τό go to “the dwelling of Tettix” and appease the soul of Archilochos. “The dwelling of 
Tettix” meant Tainaros because Tettix the Cretan had come thither with his shipa, founded 
a town, and dwelt beside the prprdopompefon (Plout. we ser. aan, wim. 07, op. Ail, frag. 
So Hercher a. Souid. 2. “ApyiAeyor}. Ὁ, Hifer in Roscher Ler. Afprd. v. 401 tightly 
infers from Archi. frag. 143 Bergk* of. Loukian, grwdoloy, 1 τέττιγα τοῦ πτεροῦ 
συνείληαιν that the poet had spoken of himself as a crix, and this lends the needed point 
to the anecdote. 

A folk-tale from Naxos sys that the cicala (i rfirfures), the ant, the bee, and the 
spider were brothers and sister. Their mother lay dying and bade them all come to receive 
her blessing, The bee alone came. So her mother wished that she might make wax for 
the saints and honey for men. The rest were cursed. The spider shoald spin all night and 
unravel her web by day. The ant should drudge the year through and eat bat a single 
grain, The cicala should chirp, chirp till he burst (N, G. Polites Παραδάσειν Athens 1904 
i 194 no. 352, li. 943, 0. Dalinhardt Maéerraget Leipzig and Berlin 19te iti, 468). In 
northern Greece the cicala is held in greater honour—witnes G. Ε΄ Abbott Afacedomian 
foltiore Cambridge tgo3 p. 60: ‘The farmers of Macedonia oot of the newly ground corn 
make a large thin cake, which they take to the village fountain or well. They sprinkle it 
with water and then distribute it among the bystanders, who in retorn wish them ‘a happy 
year.” This cake is called “Grasshopper-Cake” (rjirfypickico), and is supposed to be 
a kind of offering to their favourite insect. The following rhymes express the insect's 
satisfaction at the sacrifice: “Awwifere, Geplfere κὶ ‘udea aXe κείνετε, | Kal Mire τὸ 's τὴ 
βρύσι νὴ πάω νά τὸ πάρω, | Νὰ κάτιγω νά τὸ φάω wate μὲ τὰ παιδιὰ μου, | Na πέσω νὰ πεθάνω", 
[P A. Δ. Powriov, "Ἢ κατὰ τὸ Πάγγαιον Aubpe," pp. 411" Thresh and mow and make a cake 
for me. | Throw it into the fount that ἃ may go and fetch it, | And sit and eat it with my 
children, | And then lay me down and die." 

A popular Tuscan sang tells how the grasshopper (grille) married the ant. After the 
wedding he became first a greengroces and then an innkeeper, but finally went bankrupt, 
beat his wife, and died in misery (A. de Guberatis Zowaricel Mytholagy London 1874 
ii. 8 f.). 

See further Ii. Laufer ματα Musicians and Cricket Champions af China (Anthropology 
feaflet 42) Chicago gaz (reviewed in Ao/h-Lore 1928 xxxix. 112: "Δ champion cricket 
ts looked On as the incarnation of a great warrior or hero of the past, and fetches the price 
ofa good horse. If he has won many victories, his borial will be in a amall silver coffin, 
for good luck, and in the neighbourhood of his grave excellent fighting crickets are expected 
to be found in the follawing year"), 

The main objection to my view is that the evidence directly connecting Tithonos with 
the cicnla is not older than s. v πὶ. See, however, 4. Apér. 236 ἢ, and mfra τι. 1. 
 * Names for the cicala regularly involve a reduplicated ¢ or 4 together with an «sound 
(Ὁ. Keller Die amite Tierwelt Leipsig τοῖς ii. ψοῦ). So with the ancient Greek rérrif, 
rerriydrioe, rervyduce (L, Dindorf in Stephanus Tae. Gr. Lim. vii, 2091 A—D), κέξισε 
(Hesych. κέξιον- τέττιξ, κίκουν (Hesych, κἴκονε ὁ νέου rérrié. It ix Just possible that in 
A. Aphr. 337 {. τοῦ δ' ἢ rot φωνὴ ῥεῖ ἄσπετον, οὐδὲ τὶ κἴκυν | ἔσθ᾽, οἴη πάρον ἔσκεν ἐνὶ 
Ὑγαμπτοῖσι μέλεσσιν the choice of the word det was determined by a reminiscence of 
wixovt. Neither Weleker Gr. Gatter?, i. 686 (A. Kapp in Roscher ter. Afpté, i. 1263) nor 
J. Schmidt in Roscher Ler, Afyth. ν᾿ τοῦς ἰς convincing}, the modern Greek rfirfipat oF 
riwrinpar, rfirhieas, and the Latin cicada with its derivatives ἰῷ. Kéinting Larenriscs- 
rewanicches Worter$uch Paderborn τρῶν p, 238 notes Italian civéia, cigala, Lombard 
Jigada, Proven¢al eéyaiiz, French cigale, Spanish cigarra, chicharre, Portuguese ciparra, etc. 
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and adds: ‘Nach gewohnlicher Annahme soll die Benennung der “ Cigarre” (span. ptg. 
cigarro, ital. sigarro, frz. cigare m.) auf span. cigarra zuriickgehen, wegen einer gewissen 
Ahnlichkeit des Tabakréllchens mit der Cicade, sei es in Gestalt oder in Farbe.’ Cp. 
E. Weekley An Etymological Dictionary of Modern English London 1921 p. 303). But these 
imitative formations are apt also to have an #m-sound, as in the modern Greek τσίντζικας, 
τζίντζικας, τσίντζιρας (Prellwitz Ziym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr2 p. 438), the Macedonian- 
Roumanian chincalé (Kérting Joc. cit.), and the Latin verb fritinnire (Suet. Jrag. p. 252, 2 
Reifferscheid cicadarum fritinnire (Jrintinnire cod. V. fretinnire alii codd.), F. Buecheler— 
A. Riese Anthologia Latina* Lipsiae 1906 i. 2. 248 no. 762. 35 et cuculi cuculant et rauca 
cicada fritinit), late Latin /rintinnire (Ducange Gloss. med. εἰ inf. Lat. s.vv. * baulare,’ 
‘ frintinnire’). 

The same variation meets us in the case of the hero, whose name Τιϑωνός, Tithonus 
appears in Etruscan as 7in@un or TinOn (C. Pauli in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 971 f., 
J. Schmidt ἐδ. v. 1021, 1029). A mirror from Chiusi (Ὁ), published by E. Gerhard in the 
Arch. Zeit. 1852 x Anz. p. 160, 7, 1857 xv. Anz. p. γι", id. Etr. Spiegel iv. 22 f. pl. 290 
(=my fig. 171), E. Hiibner in the Bu//. d. Znst. 1857 p. 165, H. Brunn £2. 1859 p. 109, 
A. Fabretti Corpus inscriptionum Italicarum Aug. Taurinorum 1867 Ρ. Cexvill no, 2513 δὲς, 
shows 7in@un and Oesan as a pair of lovers flanked by Memrun (Memnon) on the right 
and λα[:}α (W. Deecke in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1903) on the left. Another, owned and 
published by Gerhard Z¢r. Spiegel iii. 217 f. pl. 232 (=my fig. 172), Fabretti of. ai. 
p. ccexvii no, 2506, has a similar scene in which 7in@n (8. Bugge in W. Deecke Ztrushische 
Forschungen und Studien Stuttgart 1883 iv. 34 notes that Deecke read | ¢inOn|, and 
A. Furtwangler itin#y (adding ‘der erste Strich kann allerdings auch zu. der. Randeinfas- 
sung der Inschrift gehért haben’)) is embraced by Avan (Gerhard read £fan (= Evan), 
comparing Zfas (= Zvas) as the name of Memnon in Z¢r. Spiegel iii. 218 f. pl. 235, 1. 
C. Friederichs AZeinere Kunst und Industrie im Alterthum Diisseldorf 1871 p. 60 no. 70, 
W. Helbig in the Budl. d. /nst. 1878 p. 84 f., and S. Bugge foc. cit. Ὁ. 35 ff. accept Evan, 
on which goddess see W. Deecke in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1440, E. Samter in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 838 f. W. P. Corssen Ueber die Sprache der Etrusker Leipzig 1874 
i, 260, 820 and W. Deecke in K. O. Miller Die Etrusker Stuttgart 1877 13. 481 propose 
[O\esan; but there is no trace of an initial 6) with 7vamii (Gerhard read 7fami (= Tvamz?) 
or Tsami, Fabretti Tiami; Bugge Joc. cit. p. 34 f. hazards Hast for "Φθιώσιος, te. 
Achilles) standing on the right and Θεθὲς seated on the left. 

There is some reason to think that the Etruscan 7in@uz is still remembered by the 
peasants of north Italy. C. G. Leland Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradition 
London 1892 p. 122 states that the Romagnoli regard 7ituno or Tif'uno as ‘the spirit of 
thunder,’ and 24, p. 215 asserts that, when it hails, people invoke 7ituno or Tignia. If his 
information be reliable (sugra ii. 421 n. 0), it is possible to suppose that the -#- of Zindun 
led to confusion with the Etruscan 7inia. Be that as it may, Zinia, like Tin@un, is 
grouped with @esan and 026s on a mirror now in the Vatican (E. Braun in the Bull. d. 
Inst. 1837 pp. 73—80, Mus. Etr. Gregor. i pl. 31, 1, Gerhard Eir. Spiegel iv. 5. 44 
pl. 396 (=my fig. 173), Fabretti op. cit, p. ccxv no, 2477), which presumably represents 
Zeus supplicated by Heos and Thetis (supra ii. 734, 753 π. 3 (3))- Leland of. cit. 
PP- 75—78 claims that O¢san too has survived as Zesana, ‘the Spirit of the Dawn,’ and 
quotes a popular poem in which she appears as a dream to a sleeping contadino and 
promises to help him when he is weary. 

More ingenious, but also more speculative, are the suggestions of S. Bugge Das 
Verhilinis der Etrusker su den Lndogermanen und der vorgriechischen Bevilkerung 
Kleinasiens und Griechenlands ed. A. Torp Strassburg 1909 p. 229 ἢ :--- Τιθωνός was 
a pre-Greek Anatolian name, borne é.g. by a brother of Priam (//. 20. 237). A cuneiform 
tablet found at Eyuk in Kappadokia mentions a town 7inéunia, perhaps to be located 
in Armenia rather than in Asia Minor (E. Chantre Recherches archéologigues dans 1 Aste 
occidentale. Mission en Cappadoce 1893—18094 Paris 1898 p. 45 ff. no. 1, 10 Ti-in-tu-u-ni-ia). 
With this agrees the form ttnOun, which the Etruscans may have brought with them from 
their early home in Asia Minor. Zinéunia (for * 7inthdnia) is to tindun as’ Awo\avia 
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had by Eos a son Memnon; and here too the dew-connexion re- 
appears. When Memnon was slain by Achilles, his mother Eos 
wept for him, and in the morning dew-drops we still see her tears’. 

Aglauros, Pandrosos, and Herse were alike associated with Zeus. 
Their mother was the daughter of Aktaios?; and AXfaéos is a cult- 
epithet of Zeus*. Possibly Zeus Af#tatos, Zeus ‘of the Point, was 
at one time worshipped on the high ground of Akte overlooking 
the harbours of the Peiraieus*. More probably he drew his title 
from Akte, the old name for the whole promontory of Attike®, which 
indeed represents an earlier Aktike®. Pandrosos, again, stood in 
close relation to Zeus. In the Pandroseion was his altar?7; and, 
though we must not with O. Gruppe® assume the existence of a 
Zeus Pdndrosos, yet we may feel sure that here Zeus the sky-father, 


to ’Awé\Awy. On this showing “#@un was the god or godlike hero of Hittite-speaking 
Cappadocians. Memnon as son of Tithonos implies that Tithonos was known in Anatolia. 
Tithonos founded Sousa on the Choaspes (Strab. 728, Diod. 2. 22, cp. Hdt. 5. §3, 7. 151, 
Paus. 4. 31. 5) and was worshipped as a god by the Susians (Souid. s.v. Σούσιοι" ὄνομα 
ἔθνους. τὸν νεκρὸν καύσαντες ol Σούσιοι τὰ ὀστᾶ κομίζουσι τῷ πατρὶ Τιθωνῷ). Further, 
Tithonos was a personification of the day (e¢. mag. p. 758, 27 f. Τιθωνός, ἡ ἡμέρα" παρὰ 
τὸ τιθασός τὸ σημαῖνον τὸ ἥμερος [Etymology at its worst! A.B.C.]). Now it seems that 
the Etruscan stem ¢##- denoted both the ‘day’ and the ‘daylight-god’ #imia or tina, the 
equivalent of Zeus or Iupiter (S. Bugge of. cit. p. 190f.). Accordingly, Tiwrds pre- 
supposes an Anatolian form in which i” before @ became a nasal z (ἢ. The Etruscan 
inscription on the wrappings of the Agram mummy speaks of the Dawn of the Day-god 
(G. Herbig in C. Pauli Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum Lipsiae 1919—1921 Suppl. i 
(liber linteus Zagrabiensis) col. v, 19 Gesan-tin§ with pl. 5: see further C. Pauli in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. v.676f.). This makes it certain that /i#0un associated with @esan, the Dawn 
(supra fig. 171), involves the syllable ¢én- ‘day.’ The termination -@u is of doubtful 
origin, but may be a combination of @ the enclitic article with the suffix -u (cp. -wvo- of 
T:fwvés). The schol. A.L, //. 11. 1 equates Τιθωνός with Terdy and both with Apollon. 
‘Tiray [sic]...scheint mir ebenfalls vorgriechischen Ursprungs und auf dieselbe Grund- 
wurzel wie Τιθωνός zuriickzugehen.’ C. Pauli in Roscher Zex. Myth. v. 971 f. is likewise 
inclined to accept an original connexion between 7indun, *TiwOdv, Τιθωνός, Tifuno on 
the one hand and 7imia, 7ignia on the other. But the whole edifice is a house of cards. 

1 Ov. met. 13. 621f., Stat. sil. 5. 1. 34 f., interp. Serv. in Verg. Aen. τ. 489. Cp. 
O. Puchstein EZpigrammata Graeca in Aegypto reperta Strassburg 1880 no. 18. 

2 Supra p. 242 ἢ. 3. 5 Supra ii. 869 n. 2, go4 n. 2. 

+ Supra Ὁ. 238 n. 3. 

ἢ Eur. Hel. 1673, Lyk. AZ. 1339, Strab. 391, 397, Harpokr. συν, ᾿Ακτή (Favorin. lex. 
p- 102, 43 ff.), Apollod. 3. 14. 1, Steph. Byz. s.v.’Axry, ef. mag. p. 167, 51. 

® Prellwitz Ξέννι. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.* p. 22 "᾿Αττικήτε " Ακτική. But W. Judeich 
in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ii. 2184 f. had already derived ᾿Αττική ‘offenbar gleich 
᾿Ακτική᾽ from ᾿Ακτή and had cited in support, not only the lexicographers (supra n. 5) 
but also the marm. Par. ep. 1 p. 3 Jacoby and Strab. 397 (cp. Paus. 1. 2. 6), in both δὲ 
which the precise form ᾿Ακτική occurs. ; 

7 Supra p. 243 0. 5. 

§ Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 29 n. 6, 1111 n. 1, 1217 ἢ. 3. Id. ib. 
‘urspriinglich wohl ‘‘Allbetauer.”’ But πάνδροσος 
active in meaning. 
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who distilled the fructifying dew4, had as his consort Pandrosos the 
earth-mother ‘All-bedewed.’ Lastly, Herse was for Alkman the very 
daughter of Zeus*. 


(c) Zeus Errhos, Ersaios, Ikmaios, [kmios, Aphrios. 

In view of the foregoing sections we are not surprised to find 
that Zeus had sundry titles characterising him as the god of dew, 
moisture, and the like. 

It seems probable that Errhos, an obscure name for Zeus quoted 
by Hesychios* from some unknown source, meant simply the ‘Dew. 
Zeus, as Plutarch* put it, turned himself into dew. If so, his 
appellation will be connected with those of the Athenian Errhephérot', 
the Lesbian Ersdéphoros®, and the Attic Apollon EZrsos?. Another 


? Even the honey-dew (sufra p. 246) came from Zeus. When in summertime a cold 
night was followed by a hot day, and consequently trees and plants were found to be 
coated with a sweet exudation (δροσόμελι, ἀερόμελι), Greek farmers exclaimed: ὁ Ζεὺς 
ἔβρεξε μέλι (Galen. περὶ τροφῶν δυνάμεως 3. 39 (vi. 739 Kiihn)). Virgil says of Iupiter: 
mellaqgue decussit foltts ( georg. 1. 131). See further infra p. 498 ff. 

2 Supra i. 732 τι. 5, iii. 179 f. 

* Hesych. “Eppos- ὁ Ζεύς. M. Schmidt is silent. J. Alberti, who records the guesses 
of G. Soping (cp. Hesych. ᾿Ἔρυμός" Zets) and J. J. Reiske (‘An Herus?’), is not particu- 
larly helpful. 

* Supra p. 180. ° Supra p. 166. ® Supra pp. 167 n. το, 168. 

7 About an hour’s walk to the north-east of Vari (Anagyrous), some 290™ above the 
sea, near the top of one of Hymettos’ southern spurs—a height known formerly as 
Kapsdla but now as Spélaton—is a very remarkable cave, first thoroughly explored in 
1gor by members of the American School at Athens. The best map of the neighbourhood 
is in E. Curtius and J. A. Kaupert Karten von Attika Berlin 1904 Blatt 8 (Vari) with 
Text by A. Milchhéfer Berlin 1880 iii. 16f. The official reports of the excavation were 
published by C. H. Weller in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1903 vii. 263—288 (description) with 
pl. 1 (plan) = my fig. 174, pl. 2 (sections) = my figs. 175, 176, and figs. r—10, M. E. Dunham 
ib. 289—300 (a score of inscriptions), Miss I. C. Thallon #4. 301—319 (marble reliefs) 
with pls. 3—9, Miss L. S. King #4. 320—327 (vases) with pl. τὸ and figs. 1, 2, 328—334 
(terra cottas) with pl. 11, Miss A. Baldwin id. 335—337 (coins), S. E. Bassett 74. 338— 
349 (lamps) with pls. 12—14 and figs. 1—5. The cave consists of an outer and an inner 
grotto, the former with a series of interesting rock-carvings and -cuttings, the latter dimly 
lit and containing a cold spring of water said to be ‘xa@aprixé.’ The excavators failed to 
find any prehistoric remains. The evidence pointed to two periods of more or less con- 
tinuous resort, ς. 600—c. 150 B.C. and c. 300—c. 400 A.D. Inscriptions prove that during 
the earlier period the cave was devoted to the worship of the Nymphs, Pan, Charis, and 
Apollon Zrsos or Hérsos. Lamps etc. show that during the later period it was adapted 
for Christian usage. 

We are concerned only with the shrine of Apollon, which is hewn out of the rock at 
the spot marked ε on the plan (fig. 174). This shrine was arranged in two levels, each 
divided into halves by a low partition. The floor of the upper niche has a couple of 
D-shaped cavities (for libations or votive gifts? Cp. supra i. 140). The lower divisions 
lack such receptacles, but may have had fitted into them a pair of similarly concave stones. 
Two little holes on the left of the upper level, with corresponding holes on the right, 
perhaps imply pillars supporting a roof as a protection against the drip of water, which 
is here constant. Small fluted columns—two fragments were found—may or may not 
have been the pillars in question. Legible till lately was the rock-cut inscription 
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APOAAQNOE: EPEC (Corp. inser. Aff. i no. 490 ᾿Απόλλωνοι Ἔρσον, Jmrer. Gri 


ed. min, i no, 783 “Ard\\uwes : Ἔρσο, E, Curtius and J, A, Kaupert adies oom Athen 
Berlin 1878 p. 30 description with pl. 8, 1 sketch by F. Adler (=my fig. 177), H. Blimmner 
Technologic und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kumste bet Griechen umd Riimern Leipaig 
1884 ii. 217 fig. 2g, T. Schreiber Arla: of Classica? Antiquities ed. W. C.F. Anderson 
London 1895 p. rz pl. 8, 4, C. Hi Weller in the Ame. fowrn. Arch. 1903 vil, ase 
photo, fig. 6 sketch, M. E. Dunham sé. p. τοῦ no. 14 ᾿Απόλλωνη . ΓἜρσου), This is usonlly 
transcribed “Eprov, but A. Hoeckh in the Corp. fever. Gro i no. 4564 prints "Epro..... 


Fig. 174. 


and H. van Herwerden Appendix fevici Grasci suppleterié of dialectic) Lugduni Batavorum 
1g04 Pp. gO assumes a nominative “Eprys or Ἕρσοι (ft. Lexicon Groscum ruppletorisam ef 
diafecticwe® Lugiluni Batavorum i916 p. 587 gives Ἔρσον ("Eprqr?)). HH. Stuart Jones in 
the new ed. of Liddell and Scott, Oxford 1929, has ‘"Epoot...perh. cf. “Epgor.’ To the 
left of the shrine is a crode carving of a stone-cutter, who beara a hammer or pick and 
a square and js inscribed twice with the name Archedemos (/micr. Gr, ed. min. 1 nos 78] 
Αρχέδημοι.  ᾿Αρχέδημῳν,). Inscriptions found elsewhere in the cave describe him as 
Archedamos of Thera (4. no. 786 [᾿ΑἹρχέδαμοι | [4]o Gepaios), who being possessed 
by the Nymphs was bidden to adom their grotto {ἰᾧ, no. 788 ᾿Αρχέδημοι ἢ Alypaton ὁ 
γυμίόληπτον ᾧραδίαλιει Νυμφῴὸν τίἄντρον dénoyidfaro=Conugny AmtéA. Pal, Append. 1, 43), 
planted a garden for them (/msr. Gr. ed. min. i nos. 784/78 a ᾿Αρχέδαμον ko Bepiatos 
κἄᾶπον Nilogeus (gtrentersa sixth foot plat a complete hexameter), and conatractent π 
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dancing-ground (id. nos. 784/785 6 ᾿Αρχέδαϊμον to Θερίαῖον καὶ χορὸν dpiyerrd[s] Niwas 


ἐχίποικ[ οδόϊμεσεν =a sixth foot «fur the first half of a hexameter gins a complete hexa- 
meter). The date of Archedemos is uncertain. C. H. Weller places him ἐς goon,c. But 
his vagaries of dialect, lettering, and metre seem to me to indicatea much later (Hadrianic?) 


period, when archaiams were in fashion. 
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— Fig. 176. 


Tn addition to the deities already mentioned there was the seated puddess, whose rock- 
cut effigy and omptalds are still to be seen at the point marked Aon the plan (fg. 174- Cp. 
the sectional drawing in fig. 175). Her headless torso has been twice portrayed (E. Curtius 
and J. A. Kaupert dtlar oon Aiken Berlin 1878 p. 30 pl. 8, 1 sketch by F. Adler 
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title of kindred origin preserved by Hesychios? is perhaps Ersaéos, 
Zeus ‘of the Dew.’ | 
Keos was once so well watered that, like certain others of the 


Kyklades®, it was known as Hydrottssa*. Hither came Aristaios, one 


(=my fig. 178), C. H. Weller in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1903 vii. 267 ff. fig. 4 photo) and 
is variously interpreted as Isis (R. Chandler Zravels in Greece Oxford 1776 p. 150 ‘Isis, 
the Egyptian Ceres,’ J.C. Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) 4 Journey through Albania* London 
1813 i. 403 ‘supposed to represent Isis, the Egyptian Ceres,’ E. Dodwell A Classical and 
Topographical Tour through Greece London 1819 i. 553 ‘probably a statue.of Isis’) or 
Demeter (L. Ross Reisen des Konigs Otto und der Koniginn Amalia in Griechenland 
Halle 1848 ii. 76 ‘vielleicht einer Demeter’) or Kybele (A. Milchhéfer in the Ath. Afitth. 
1880 v. 217 ‘offenbar...Kybele,’ L. Bloch in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 531. This would 
agree with the lion’s head carved in the rock at ξ on the plan (fig. 174). See also A. Rapp 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1642, 1644) or Rhea (A. Milchhéfer in E. Curtius and 
J. A. Kaupert Xarten von Attika Berlin 1889 Text iii. 16 ‘ Rhea?’). 

On the whole I conclude that the seated divinity is an earth-goddess, very possibly Ge 
herself, who here as at Delphoi (supra ii. 169 ff., 231, 239, 1216, cp. ii. 258 pl. xvi) had 
her omphalés. Further it would appear that deeper in the cavern, just where there was a 
perpetual drip of water, the Greeks established the cult of Apollon Zrsos or Hérsos, the 
‘Dew’-god,—Apollon, rather than Zeus, in deference to the omphalés. C. Wordsworth 
Athens and Attica London 1836 p. 198, 7.8 London 1855 p- 170, was not very wide of 
the mark when he wrote: ‘Ersus...appears to have been venerated here, as the beneficent 
power to whose influence—shed like dew (ἔρση) upon the earth,—all rural produce in its 
infant state, the tender blade, the opening blossom, and the young firstling, were alike in- 
debted for their preservation and increase.’ More succinctly let us say that down here, in 
the dark womb of mother earth, Apollon Zrsos with his gentle moisture impregnates Ge 
for the benefit of mankind. And, if so, then the cave at Vari furnishes a noteworthy parallel 
to the Ersephortfa (supra p. 165 ff.) at the underground descent (of Ge Olympfa? supra 
p- 188) beside the Ilissos. 

Finally, if—as seems probable—the cave at Vari was the actual spot on Mt Hymettos 
to which the infant Platon was taken by his parents for a sacrifice to the rustic powers 
(Ail. var. hist. 10. 21 ὅτι τὸν Πλάτωνα ἡ Περικτιόνη ἔφερεν ἐν ταῖς ἀγκάλαις" θύοντος δὲ 
τοῦ ᾿Αρίστωνος ἐν Ὑμηττῷ ταῖς Μούσαις ἣ ταῖς Νύμφαις, οἱ μὲν πρὸς τὴν ἱερουργίαν ἦσαν, ἢ 
δὲ κατέκλινε Πλάτωνα ἐν ταῖς πλησίον μυρρίναις δασείαις οὔσαις καὶ πυκναῖς. καθεύδοντι δὲ 
ἑσμὸς μελιττῶν ἐν τοῖς χείλεσιν αὐτοῦ καθίσασαι ὑπῇδον, τὴν τοῦ Πλάτωνος εὐγλωττίαν 
μαντευόμεναι ἐντεῦθεν, Olympiod. v. Plat. p. τ, 14ff Westermann καὶ γεννηθέντα τὸν 
Πλάτωνα λαβόντες οἱ γονεῖς βρέφος ὄντα τεθείκασιν ἐν τῷ Ὑμηττῷ, βουλόμενοι ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ 
τοῖς ἐκεῖ θεοῖς Πανὶ καὶ Νύμφαις καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνι Νομίῳ θῦσαι, καὶ κειμένου αὐτοῦ μέλιτται 
προσελθοῦσαι πεπληρώκασιν αὐτοῦ τὸ στόμα κηρίων μέλιτος, ἵνα ἀληθὲς περὶ αὐτοῦ γένηται τὸ 
‘rod καὶ ἀπὸ γλώσσης μέλιτος γλυκίων ῥέεν αὐδή᾽ (//. τ..140}}, it may be that the honey found 
on the babe’s lips was accepted as the divine dew vouchsafed by the deities of the cavern. 

1 Hesych. "Epyatos* ἀέριος Ζεύς (cp. supra i. 30, ii. 351 π. 0, 808 n.o (o)). A. Meineke’s 
cj. ᾿Ερσαῖος is commonly approved and squares with Hesych. ἐρσαῖα“...δροσώδη and ἐρσαίη" 
δροσώδης. If this is right, Nonnos had the sanction of cult-usage, when he made Semele 
dream of herself as a fruit-tree in a garden ‘ Drenched by the nurturing dews of Kronos’ 
son’ (Dion. 7. 146 νιφόμενον Κρονίωνος ἀεξιφύτοισιν ἐέρσαι5). 

2 Andros (Plin. wat. hist. 4. 65 Hydrusam). Tenos (Aristot. frag. 553 Rose, §95 
Rose* af. Plin. nat. hist. 4. 65 Hydrusam, Steph. Byz. s.v. Tivos -..."Tépodcca, Eustath. 
in Dionys. fer. 525 Ὕδρουσα). Cp. an island off the deme Aixone (Strab. 398 Ὑδροῦσσα : 
see further L. Biirchner in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ix. 79), etc. (Gruppe Gr. Myth. 
Rel. p- 749). 

3 Herakl. Pont. frag. 9. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 214 Miiller) Ὑδροῦσα, Plin. at. hist. 4. 
62 Hydrusam, Hesych. s.v. "Tdpotca. 
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of the great culture-heroes of Greece, who learnt the care of sheep 
and oxen from the Nymphs and of bees from the Brisai. But 
drought befell the island, for the Etesian Winds failed and plants 
and animals suffered’, At this point the narrative as told by 
Herakleides of Pontos, the pupil of Aristotle’, breaks off abruptly. 
It is continued by Apollonios of Rhodes*. Aristaios by his wisdom 
averted disaster. Gathering together the Parrhasian folk of Lykaon's 
lineage (presumably Arcadian settlers in Keos*), he made a great 
altar for Zeus Témafes, Lord ‘of the Damp‘, and sacrificed on the 
mountains both to the star Seirios and to Zeus son of Kronos. 
Thereupon Zeus sent the Etesian Winds to blow for forty days and 
eool the earth, Hence the Cean custom that priests offer burnt- 


ει Herakl, Pont. dar, crf. 

3. Aristot. frag. 511 Kose*. 

Ap. Rhod. 2. stg ff λίπεν δ' ὅγε τατρὸν ἐφετμῇ | Φϑίην, ἐν δὲ Keg κατενάσσατο, ase 
Ἵκμαίοιο, | ἱερᾷ τ᾽ εὖ ἔρρεξεν ἐν οὔρεσιν ἀστέρι κείνῳ | Deiply αὐτῷ τε Ἐρονίδῃ Διί, τοῖα δ᾽ 
ἵκητι | γαῖαν ἐκιψύχουσιν ἐτήσιαι ἐκ Avis αὖραι (supe p. 1.41. πὶ δ) ἤματα τεσσαράκοντα" 
Edge δ' ἔτι νῦν ἱερῆετ | ἀντολέων προχάρμοιθε Kurds ῥέζουσι θυηλάε, So Theophr. de rent. 14 
εἰ Bo wor’ ἐξέλιπον καὶ ᾿Αρισταῖοι αὐτοὺν ἀνεκαλέσατιν θέσαν rar ἐν ἕῳ θυσίαι τῷ Ail 
καθάτερ μυϑολογοῦσι, «7A. aml more folly Clem. Al. strom. 6. 3 p. 444, 307. Stihlin 
τάλιν ἱστοροῦσιν λληνεν ἐκλειπόντων ποτὲ τῶν ἐτησίων ἀνέμων “Apurraioe dr Eder θῦσαι 
‘Tewaly (a0 L. C. Walckenacr for ἰσθμίωι cod. L.) Διί" πολλὴ γὰρ ἦν φθορά, φλογμῷ 
διαπιμπρειμένων πάντων καὶ δὴ καὶ τῶν ἀναψύχειν τοῦτ καρπούτ εἰωθότων. ἀνέμων μὴ 
πνεόντων "«: δὲ (fas. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff)> ῥρδίων αὐτοῦν ἀνεκαλέσατο. Cp. 
Hyg. port. απτὶνὶ ἃ. 4 practerea Canicula exoriens acstu Ceorum {so B. Bante for rerum 
εἰν], D.G.N.) loca et agros fructibus orbahat et ipsos morbo adfectos poenas στὸ cum 
dolore sufferre cogebat, quod latrones recepissent. quorum rex Anstacis Apollinis ct 
Cyrenes filius, Actaconis pater, petiit a parente, quo facto calamitate civitalem poseet 
liberare. quem deus tubet multis hostils explare [cari mortem, et ab Tove petere, ul, quo 
tempore Canicola exoriretur, dies XL ventam daret, qui aestum Caniculac mederetur, quod 
ineaum wiristacus confecit et ab Tove impetravit ut etesine flarent. quas nonnulli etesias 
dixerunt, quod quotannis certo tempore exoriuntur {τον enim Graecce anny est Latine); 
nonnolli ctiam actesins (so A. van Staveren for efias codd., ἀπὸ τοῦ αἰτεῖν) appellaverunt, 
quod expostulatae sunt ab Tove et ita concessac, 

‘A. Prodik De Cel ἐπε ύας γέμα Dorpati Livonorum 1892 pp. 1¢—at would dis. 
credit this notion of an Arcadian sett)ement ἔπ Keos ('(hvod veteres scriptores Aristienm 
aut cum Parrhasiis ex Arcadia venisse aut postea in Arcadiam se contulisse narrant, 
eollegerunt nimirum ex Aristaci Jovisque συλ et Ceis ct Arcadibus communi"). ἘΠ Hiller 
von Gaeértringen in Pauly—Wissowa ἔλα ἔην, it. 853 ἴκ less sceptical (* Indessen hat eine 
Wanderung von Arkadern nach Keos an sich nichts Unwahrscheinliches; such an der 
ionischen Wanderung nahmen nach Herodt. 1 146 ᾿Αρκάδεν Πελασγοί teil"), 

3 Schol. Ap. Rhod, 3. 322 “Lepalor δὲ Ache ἱερὸν ἐστὶν ἐν Ἐέῳ, τουτέστι Διύγρῥου, 
dvexer τῆν ἱνμή δ καὶ τῆς περ: τῶν ἀνέμων. So cod. Por, The vulpate has Aude 
“Ieuatoo. deca τῆι ἱκμάδοι, ἐν τῇ Κῷ (ric) δὲ ἐστιν ἱερὸν Διὸς ἱκμαίων, τουτέστι Subypow 
ἐπεὶ alriot γέγονε τῆ ros τῶν ἀνέμων. K. Manthos thought he could locate the temple 
of Zeus fémaior at a place called μικρὰ EAMgricd, near “EA\Aqeed between Tonlis and 
Karthaia. There were remains of Cyclopean walls, which had been used as a quarry for 
building two neighbouring churches, one being that of the Taxiarchal (Jmucr. Gr. ἐπε. 
¥. I hid. 5.1}. 
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sacrifice before the rising of the dog-star. The poet's allusion to 
Arkadia and Lykaon suggests that the altar of Zeus /émaies 
resembled that of Zeus Lfkaios on the summit of Mount Lykaion’, 
We do not, however, hear that in Keos, as in Arkadia® and Elis®, a 
starving populace, when famine stared them in the face, resorted 
to the desperate expedient of human sacrifice. Milder methods had 
come inte vogue. The priest of Zeus Lykaios made rain-magic with 
an oak-branch4 And Aristaios, after sacrificing a bull, poured a 
libation of honey on the altar of Zeus /émafos*—a libation 
thoroughly appropriate to the god that sent refreshing dew®. 

Aristaios, then, was famous asa culture-hero, But admittedly? 
he was more than that. As early as 474 B.C. Pindar® identifies him 
with Zeus Arisfafas or with Apollon Agreds and Némios—high 
gods of field and fold. Cheiron, foretelling to Apollon the destiny 
of Kyrene’s son, says that Hermes shall receive him from his mother 
and bring him to the fair-throned Horai and to Gata: 


And they shall set the babe upon their knees, 
And nectar and ambrosia take, and these 
Upon his lips let fall, 
So make him once for all 
A power that shall endure— 
Zeus and Apollon pure, 
A present help to men upon their way, 
Of flocks a guardian sure, 
Agreds and Némios named of some to-day, 
Of others Aristafos, as they pray. 


t Supra i. 80 if Ξ Sura i. τὸ ff., G54. 

τ Jufra $9 (g) Molpis. 

4 Supra i. 76, 87, safe fy (a) iii. 

» Nonn. Dion. s. 269 ff. καὶ πυρὶ cupdorra κατεύνασεν ἀστέρα Malpys, | καὶ Διὸς 
Ixpoimo Sudden βωμῶν ἀνάψαι | αἵματι τανρείῳ γλυκερὴν ἐπεχεύατο λοιβὴν | ποικίλα 
φοιταλέηι ἐξειβώμια δῶρα μελίσσης, | παήσαϊ appa atwedha μελικρήταν αὐκεῶνγοτ" | Haig δὲ 
πατὴρ ἤκουσε καὶ vidor ela γεραίρων | πέμψεν ἀλεξικάκων ἀνέμων ἀντίπνοον αὔρῃν, | Ξείριον 
αἰϑαλόεντοι ἀναστέλλων πυρετοῖο, εἰσέτι νῦν κήρυκες ᾿Αρισταίοιο ϑυνηλῆν | γαῖαν ἀναγ ύχ- 
ove Εἰ τήσιαι ἐκ Aids αὖραι, | ὀππότε ποικιλόβοτρυε ἀέξεται οἰνὰτ ὑπώρη. 

® Hesych. τ. ἱκμασία"- ὁ ἔνδμοσοι ἀήρ, ὑγρασία, In Pans. 1. 33. 1 L. C. Valckenaer 
cj. βωμὸν "Tepadiow Aude, but Σημαλδον codd. is right (supra i, rar, ii. 4, 897 1. 6). 

ΤΕ. Schirmer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. κατ ‘cin Gott der Urbewohner Grechen- 
lands,’ Preller—Robert Gr. Myra. i. 495 ‘eines Schutegottes' ete, F. Hiller von 
Gacrtringen in Pauly—Wissowa ἀεαλ κε. ti, 52 ‘ilie chemalige Bedeutung dieses einer 
sehr alten und urspriinglichen Entwicklungsstufe angebdrenden Gottes,' Smith—Marindin 
Class, ἔοι μὲ our tan ancient divinity’ etc.. Gruppe Gr. iia. Rel, p. 1pre * Wetter 
gutt,' E. Thriimer in J. Hastings Aneyefopedia of Aeligion and Ethics Edinburgh 1913 
vi. 546 ‘an ancient Thessalian deity’ etc. H. J. Rose 4 Aamadtoek of trrect Mythology 
London 1928 p. 144 ‘a rustic deity,’ 

" Pind, ys. g. τα ff, (quoted umpra i. 372 π᾿ 8). 
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Pindar appears to be weaving together a warp and a woof of diverse 
origin. The one tradition, which we may call Boeotian since it was 
found in Hesiod, equated Aristaios with the pastoral Apollon}, 
The other, which is rather Arcadian, identified him with Zeus, 
This is the version accepted by Kallimachos when, wishing to ascribe 
a noble pedigree to Akontios of Keos, he makes him descended 
‘from the priests of Zeus Aristalos /kmios’ Later writers repeat, 
with less precision, this twofold claim to divinity®, We are left 
wondering whether Aristaios was a god who had faded into a hero, 
or a mortal who had put on immortality, 

And here we must take into account an attractive hypothesis 
advanced by L. RK. Farnell®, whoobserves that 4 ristalos means ‘sprung 
from riste’ and that Aréste was an appellative of Artemis": ‘His 


' Hes. fray. δ Flach, ta9 Reach ap. Serv. in Verg: geerg. 1. 14 Aristacum invocat, 
id est Apollinis et Cyrenes filium, quem Hesiodus dicit Apollinem pastoralem. 

* Interp. Serv. fa Verg. grorg. τ. 14 huic opinion: (zr, that Aristaios went from 
Thebes to Keos and thence to saftinia) Findarus refragatur, qu com alt de Cen insola 
in Arcadiom migrasse ihique vitum coluisse: nam apud Arcadas pro Tove colitur, quot 
primas astenderit qualiter apes debeant reparan, ut alt pocta de hoe ipeo Aristaca 
“tempus εἰ Arcadii memoraimls inventa magistri | pandere’ (Verg- geerg. 4. 283 £), 

* Kallim. aifia 3. 1, 33 ff. Mair Κοδρείδην σὺ γ᾽ ἄνωθεν ὁ πενθερὸν, αὐτὰρ ὁ Καὶ εἴοι | pape 
Apis “Ἀρισταῖον [ η]νὸς dip! lep < αὶ -- ων | Ἰκμίδι, αἷσι μέμηλεν ἐπ’ οὔριον ἀμβώνεσσιν | 
πρηύνειν χαλεπὴν Μαῖραν ἀνερχόμένην, | αἰτεῖσθαι τὸ δ' ἄημα παραὶ duds, ᾧ re dou «ιν 
rot | πλήσσονται λινέαιε ὄρτυγεν ἐν νεφέλαιε. In line 33 the papyrus has γαμβροσαρισταιογ.. 
Trovaggipar with μ of dug apparently crossed through. A.S,. Hunt in Fe Cryrdync Ass 
Fajeri London 1910 vii. 37 mo. fort prints U, von Wilamowits-Moellendoril’s cj. 
Ag-sir > or dud’ ἱερῶν, bat if. p+ & 3 admits that Ageros ‘cannot actually be read.” A, Wr. 
Mair did well to prefer A, Ἐς, Houweman’s (Anis ἀφ' ep = ἐπ ων, The form "Teglew, in 
stead of the usual ‘Tewatou, is swetri χταΐία. 

* Schol. Pind. Pytk. 9. ται τὰν "Apurraiée τίσει ᾿Ἀπύλλωνα, τινὲς δὲ καὶ 'Aypda, liga 
ioréor Gri τὸν ᾿᾿Αρισταῖον διὰ τὸ τὴν κτηρότροίαν καὶ κυγηγεσίαν εὑρηκέναι "Ayeda καὶ 
Νόμιον, Ala καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνα προσηγόρενον, schol. “ip. Ehod. 2. 498 καὶ κατακαλεσὴ μενοι 
τοῖν ἐτησίαν Sele ᾿Ἀρισταῖοι ἐκλήθη καὶ ᾿Απόλλων ᾿Αγρεὺτ καὶ Ν' ὅμεον (cod. Par, has διὰ δὲ τὰ 
αἰτίαν γερέσθαι τῶν ἑτησιῶν {γ΄ ἐτησίων] dete Ἀρισταῖον ἐκλήθη καὶ ᾿Απόλλων ᾿Αγοιεὺν (sic) 
καὶ Noor), Athenag. sutfiicatio pro CAvistianss '4 ΡΒ. 15. Schwartz Kein ᾿Αρισταῖαν (xe. 
ἵδρυνται Gedw), τὸν αὐτὸν καὶ Ala καὶ ᾿Ασόλλω rowiforrer, Cp. Diod. (probably fret 
Timaing: see Εἰ, Schwarts in Pauly—Wissowa Ava! Ane. τ. G76) 4. Gr διὰ δὲ Ti εὐχρηστ- 
lar rae ἐκ τούτων τῶν εὑρημάτων roby εὐεργεγηθένται ἀνδρῴώπους τεμῆσαι τὴν ‘Apurraior 
ἐσοθέριε τιμαῖς, καθὰ καὶ τὸν Διυνυσον, 82 δι καὶ παρὰ τοῦ κατὰ τὴν Yicchiae οἰκοῦσι 
διαῴα ρόντως φασὲ τιμηθῆναι τὸν ᾿Αρισταῖαν chp fede, καὶ μάλισθ ὑπὸ τῶν σιγκομιζντων τὸν 
γῆι ἐλαίαν enprdr, Maus. ἢ. 2. 4 ἐπεί τοι καὶ θεοὶ τότε ἐγίναντα ἐξ ἀνϑρώπων, αἱ γέρα καὶ ἐξ 
τόδε ἔτι ἔχουσιν ὧτ'Ἀρισταῖοι «rsh. | 

Corp, tice. Gr, tino. 2364, 2 (Karthaia) τῷ ᾿Απόλλων] 'Αρμισται μὴ was a 
amended i. p. 1671 =/eser. Gr. ἐμὲ. ¥. 1 no. 545, 2 τῶι ᾿Απόλλωνι δικάτην. 

" Farnell Gé. Afere Cults p. 4 ff, 

* Pane. 1. 29. ἃ κατιοῦσι δ' ἐξ αὐτὴν περίβολός aru Ἀρτέμιδης καὶ fiona ᾿Αμίστηε καὶ 
ΚῪπλλίστητ" wr μὲν ἐγὼ δοκῶ καὶ ὁμολογεῖ τὰ ἔσῃ τὰ Πάμφω feo A. Hecker for ourgoit 
codd., cp. Paws. 8. γε, S) rir ᾿Αρτέμιδόν εἶσιν ἐπικὰ ἠσ εις αὗται, λεγόμενον Ae καὶ ἄχλον ἡ Ὶ 
λύγαον εἰδὼτ ὑπερβήσομαι. Perhaps we catch an echo of the other version in Hesyeb. 5.2) 
Καλλίστη"... καὶ ἡ ἐν τῷ Ἐαῤαμίεα ἐδρυμένη Εἰκάτη, ἣν ἔνιοι "Αρτεμιν Adour . 
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name implies a powerful goddess and her son. Are we transported 
back once again to the domain of Cretan religion, with its great 
goddess and youthful companion-god?’ Artemis certainly bulked 
big in Keos. She had a sanctuary at Ioulis, as we gather not only 
from the myth of Ktesylla? but also from extant inscriptions *. 
Her head appears on bronze coins of the town struck in s. iii B.c.* 
And her name at least is perpetuated by that of Saint Artemidos, 
the Cean protector of ailing children*. If, then, we may assume that 
in Keos, as at Athens, Artemis was A7#ste, it is possible to plead 
that Arvistafos was a theophoric name® attached to her paredros*— 
possible, but precarious. 

On the whole, I am disposed to see in Aristaios another example 
of thoseearly kings of Greece( Agamemnon, Amphiaraos, Trophonios, 
Asklepios, etc.), who bore the title of the sky-god because they were 
regarded as his human embodiment?. Hyginus—was it only a lucky 


1 Ant. Lib. 1 (after Nikandros ἑτεροιούμενα book 3) Hermochares of Athens saw 
Ktesylla, daughter to Alkidamas of Ioulis, as she danced round the altar of Apollon at 
Karthaia on the occasion of the Pythian festival. Falling in love with her, he inscribed an 
apple and let it drop in the precinct of Artemis. Ktesylla picked it up and read thereon 
a vow to marry Hermochares of Athens. Thereupon, moved by modesty and anger, she 
flung the apple away. When Hermochares pressed his suit, Ktesylla’s father consented 
and, laying hold of the bay-tree, swore by Apollon to that effect. But after the Pythia 
Alkidamas forgot his oath and gave his daughter to another. The wedding was at hand, 
and the girl was already offering her sacrifice in the precinct of Artemis, when Hermochares 
indignant at losing his bride burst in. Ktesylla was smitten with love for him and, helped 
by her nurse, eloped with him by night to Athens, and there married him. Fate ordained, 
however, that she should die in childbed, because her father had broken his word. When 
she was being carried out to burial, a dove flew up from the bier and the body of Ktesylla 
vanished. Hermochares consulted the oracle about it and was bidden to found at [oulis 
a sanctuary of [Aphrodite (sec/. J. G. Schneider)] Ktésylla. The Ceans still worship her 
—the men of Ioulis calling her Aphrodite A#sy//a, the rest Ktesylla Hekaérge. 

Ov. met. 7. 368—370 is likewise indebted to Nikandros (cp. E. Oder De Antonino 
Liberali Bonnae 1886 pp. 1 ff., 42 ff, M. Schanz Geschichte der vimischen Litteratur* 
Miinchen 1899 ii. 1. 219). 

The tale of Hermochares and Ktesylla is paralleled by that of Akontios and Kydippe 
(C. Dilthey De Callimachi Cydippa Leipzig 1863, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 237 £.). 

2 Michel Recueil d’Inser. gr. no. 787=Jnser. Gr. ins. Vv. 1 00. 617 (‘fragmentum 
deforme lapidis communis, olim in casa Ο. F. Depastae in regione Διασέλιον τοῦ "Ona 
inaedificatum’) "Apréusdols ἱερόν in lettering of 5. iii B.C. 

Corp. inser. Gr. ii Add. no. 2367 =Lebas—Foucart Péloponnese no. 1786 =Jnser. Gr. 
ins. v. 1 no, 618 (‘Tulidis in arce’) [.. ...]s"Ewigpovos καὶ ol waides’ Apréi{ 0]. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p- 96 pl. 22, 15 and 16 £., Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 
204 no. 1, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 518 no. 7247 pl. 245, 23) Head Hist. παι. p. 484- 

* Supra i. 172. 

5 Examples of the name as borne by men are collected in W. Pape—G. E. Benseler 
Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen*® Braunschweig 1875 i. 128 and in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 859. 

6 Supra ii. 294 ff. 

7 Supra ii. 1069 f. Zeus’ Αγαμέμνων, 1070 ff. Zeus ᾿Αμφιάραος, 1073 ἢ. Zeus Τρεφώνιος 
or Τροφώνιος, 1076 ff. Ζεας᾿Ασκληπιός. 
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guess?—dubs him ‘King’ of the Ceans*. Diodoros, probably drawing 
upon Timaios? (c. 346—c. 250 B.C.), is aware that he left descendants 
in Keos, and states that in Sardinia he begat two sons called 
Charmos and Kallikarpos*, The well-omened* jingling names are 
suggestive of a Dioscuric pair. Finally, Aristaios, identified by the 
poets with Zeus*, appears as a Zeus-like head, bearded and often 
laureate, on Hellenistic coins of Keos (figs. 179—182)* and of the 


1 Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 4 (quoted supra p. 266 n. 3). 

* Supra p. 268 n. 4. 5. Diod. 4. 82. 

: With Χάρμος cp. Pind. Pyth. 9. 64 ἀνδράσι χάρμα φίλοις of Aristaios himself. 

ὃ Supra p. 267 f. 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 89 pl. 21, I—5§ ‘Aristaeus ?,’ Hunter Cat. Co 
li. 203 pl. 43, 14 ‘Zeus (Aristaios),’ Weber Cat. Coins ii. 557 nos. 4632—46 ol re 
‘ Aristaeos,’ McClean Cat. Coins ii. 518 pl. 245, 26 f. * Aristaeos,’ Head ye ee Σ 2 
p- 482 f. * Aristaeos represented like Zeus.’ Rev. KEI or ΚΕΙΩΝ Seirios. I Pes 
bronze coins in the Leake collection and two in the McClean collection. , eas 
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Cean towns loulis (fig. 183}}, Karthaia (figs. 184, 185)* and Koresia 
(fig. 186)". 

In this connexion a word must be added on a Thessalian cult 
about which we are very imperfectly informed, Three out of the four 
tetrarchies of Thessaly recognised a month Apérios*, which belonged 
to the second half of the year® but cannot as yet be more nearly 
defined. B. Κεῖ", K. Tiimpel’, and J. W. Kubitschek" held that its 
name implied the worship of Aphreia’, a clipped form of the 
Thessalian Aphrodite. But N. 1. Giannopoulos has done good service 
by publishing a couple of inscriptions from Pherai, which afford a 


t Ait, Aur, Cat, Coins Crete cic. p. of. pl. a2, 18 ‘Bearded head,’ Muster Cat. 
Cains ti. 704 nos. 2-4 ‘Zeus (Aristalos),’ MecCiram Cat, Coins iL 518 pl. 245, 44 
* Aristacos,’ Head fin’, mum p. 484 ‘Aristacos,” Ae, LOYAIE or ἸΟΥ ΑΙ Bee. My 
fig. 183 ts from a silver didrachm, now in the Britikh Museum, pablished by W. Wroth in 
the Weer, Caron. ‘Thinl Series rgt xi. 129 no. τῇ ‘ Aristaeus,' which reads ᾿ΟὟ and has 
In the field a dog's head and H. 

2 W. M. Leake Memismeta Afeilenica London (8g6 Insular Greece p. 6 ‘Jupiter.’ 
McClean Cat. Coins ti, 916 no. paaq (my fig. 184), Head Ast, wer? p. 48) ‘ Aristucos. 
feo. KAP OA Seirios. γι: 

AfeCivan Cat, Coins ti, 607 pl. 245,17 (my fig. 188} ‘ Beanded bead.” Αι, Grape-bunch. 

1 Bret. Mus. Cat, Coins Crete εἰσ. p. gy pl aa, 8 *Aristacus?,’ [Feber Car. Coins ti. 
say no, 4644 pl 16y *Aristacos,’ Head Ais. πω, 5 p. 484 'Aristacos.” Aer. KOPH Star. 
My fig. 186 is the Weber specimen. 

Agreds onautonomous and imperial bronze 
coins of Korkyra has a more distinctive type— 
a bearded god clad in a long «Austin and bold- 
ing a comme copie (cg. Ara. Mat. Caf. Corr 
Thessaly εἰς. p. rss pl. ag, 7 ἔν pe 180 ἢ. 
pl. 26, 4, 6, Aunter Cet, Coiurii. ar pl. 32, 3 - 

4 and μι a2 no. 57, AfeClerm Caf, Coins Li. Fig. 187. 

282 pl. 101, ἢ and 1a, Head Ait. ναι. 

μ- 4328}. Obe. Zeus Adsior (rugne il. gob n. καὶ fig. 823) oF Head of emperor. I figure a 
specimen in my collection. 

" Hestiaiotis; Alginion ἔν. Gr. Εν τὶ πὸ. 323, 1 parts ᾿Αφ]ρί[ου}}, Chyretiai 
(i. no. 349 4, 4 ᾿Αἰφ)ρίου). Pelasgiotis: Asoros (i. no. 1295 4, 5 μηνὸτ᾽ Αφρίου), Gonnos 
(@. no, 19042, 15 & "Alg@plow), Larissa (i. mos. $42, 9 μηνὸς “Agplofu], t44, 3 f. τὴν 
δευ τ έϊραν ἀξάμηναν, 11 ᾿ΑΦρίῳ, 46, 16 νουμηνία) ᾿Ὰ φρίοιι, 47, 7. μίηνδη “Agpiov, £25, 
το f, μηρὸν "Agplov), 368, 4 μηνὸς ᾿λφροδιφίφυν ({ ="Adpiov) lectio incerta’> p. 330 
“Adoloy legit AeA" and Agpotloion ἰδεῖ erty τ Agpor'). Thesaaliotis: Fharsalins. (i. 
no, ταῦ ὁ, re Agi pion), 

* fh. no. 44, ἃ ἔν κι (tapran. 4). * B. Keil in Mermer 1885 xx. 630- 

ΤᾺ, Tampel in Fauly—Wissowa ἤρα πε. i. 2724 and 2796. 

57. W. Kubitschek wh, i. 2724. : 

"]. Ἐπιπε in the Aum, df. Joof. 1847 xiv. 136 ἢ, no. 1 published ἃ metrical inscription 
from σα ἡ βοΐ (Kallipolis) on the Thracian Chersonese, of which a revise! transcript was 
given by J. H. Mordrmann in the Arh. Afstté. 1581 vi. 260 ff. beginning “Apprirt υἱῆι 
vere μένειν ἱερὰν ἄστυ | ἀρχαίων ἵδρυμα «std. Kabel Epigr. Gr. τὸς 1034 printed the 
poem from Franz’ copy, bat omitted the opening word asan obvious error. Later, in ΔΈΡΝΕΙ 
1884 xix. 261, he suggested that ᾿Αρφείην might be a stone-cutter’s alip for “Agpetqt 10 the 
sense of "Agpoyercias, Lastly H. Keil ἐδ, 1885 πα, ὅλο supported Kaibel's suggestion by 
noting the month “Agios, which according to him implied  Thessalian ᾿Αφρία to match 
the Thracian 'Agpela. 
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more likely explanation. Both are engraved on marble s¢é/ai topped 
by a small pediment. The first to be found read AIAPPIOY, which 
Giannopoulos? shrewdly interpreted as a dedication (in dialect?) 
‘to Zeus Aphrios’ Various scholars shook sapient heads over this 
new-fangled epithet®. But all doubts as to its authenticity were dis- 
sipated when Giannopoulos produced a second inscription from the 
same town, containing the god’s name in full—AIIA¢PIOY, ‘to 
Zeus Aphrios*, 7 : ; 

It remains to determine the sense of Affrios, and that is no easy 
task. Indeed, we are reduced to pure conjecture. I should assume 
derivation from the Greek aphrés,‘foam.’ Significance might attach 
to bubbles on the local spring®, froth on the river, foam on the sea, 
and any or all of these things might be attributed to the action of the 
sky-god. An Indian story tells how Indra—the thunder-god who 


1 N. 1. Giannopoulos in the Δελτίον Φιλαρχαίου Ἑταιρείας Ὄθρυος 1g01/2 Ρ. 47, id. in 
the ’E¢. 'Apx. 1913 p. 220. Height 0°38", width o-25™, 

5 For -ov=-qgin Thessalian see ἐς. A. Thumb Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte 
Heidelberg 1909 p. 242 and in greater detail F. Bechtel Die griechischen Dialekte Berlin 
1021 i. 179. 

‘ * A. 1. Spuridakes in the Δελτίον Φιλαρχαίου ‘Eratpelas "Οθρυος 1901/2 p. 24 no. 19 
(Ed. "Apx. 1913 p. 220) took Διαφρίου to be the tomb ‘of Diaphrios.’ A. Jardé and 
M. Laurent in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902 xxvi. 385 no. 93 read Διαφρίου, but left it 
without interpretation. A. Rutgers van der Loeff in the Ath. Mitth. 1904 xxix. 220 n. 1 
and QO. Kern in the Jnscr. Gr. sept. ii no. 452 incline to accept Giannopoulos’ view. But 
Kern ἐδ. prints Acappiov because J. von Prott thought it "υἱεῖ wahrscheinlicher als Atagdprov.’ 

* N. I. Giannopoulos in the "E@. ’Apy. 1913 p. 219 f. no. 4. Height 0°84", width o-35™, 

δ At Pherai this would be the fountain of Hypereia (F. Stahlin Das hellenische Thes- 
salien Stuttgart 1924 p. τοῦ with fig. 5 chart of Ve/estino (Pherai)), who appears on silver 
drachms (W. Freehner Collection Photiadds Pacha: Monnaies &recques Paris 1890 p. 14 
no. 165 pl. 1 (=my fig. 188), Head Hist. mum." p. 307. Obv. Head of the nymph 


Fig. 188, 


Hypereia crowned with reeds; behind, lion’s head spouting water, 7. 


ev. PEPAI 
Hekate, with two torches, on galloping horse; in the field, a wreath contest te 


name A2 TOMEAON) and hemidrachms of s. iv B.c. (Brit. Mus. Cat. Cog 
. . . > ὡς A C 
etc. p. 48 pl. 10, 15 bad, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 222 pl. 175, cms Thessaly 


25 worse, F. J < 
in the Journ. Intern. d@’ Arch. Num. 1908 xi. 65 cp. 75, Hea d pita ὌΝ mre 
Fig. 189 is from a specimen of mine. Ov. Head of Hekate, wreathed with opie : 


behind, torch. Rev. PEPAIOYN The nymph Hypereia, in chitén and himdtion 
placing her right hand on a lion-head fountain; in the field, a wreath containi , 
the name AZ TO. Cp. M. Leumann ‘’Agro- fiir ᾿Άριστο- auf the taining 
in Glotta 1929 xviii. 65 £.). essalischen Inschriften ” 
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conquered the demons of drought'—swore to the Asura Namuki? 
that he would slay him neither by day nor by night, neither 
with staff nor with bow, neither with the palm of the hand nor with 
the fist, neither with the wet nor with the dry. So he killed him in 
the morning twilight by using as a thunderbolt the foam of water®. 


2 A. A. Macdonell Vedic Mythology Strassburg 1897 p. 54- 

2 Jd. ib. p. 161 f. concludes: ‘The etymology of the name is according to Panini 
(6, 3, 75) ma-muci, ‘*not letting go.” In that case it would mean ‘the demon withholding 
the waters”? (?Cp. Κυην, KZ. 8, 80).’ F. Max Miiller Vedic Hymns Oxford 1891 
p. 111 says: ‘na-muk, not delivering rain.’ 

3 The Satapatha-Brahmana trans. J. Eggeling Part v (Zhe Sacred Books of the East 
xliv) Oxford 1900 p. 222 f. 12. 7. 3. 1ff.: ‘1. By means of the Sura-liquor Namuki, the 
Asura, carried off Indra’s (source of) strength, the essence of food, the Soma-drink. He 
(Indra) hasted up to the Asvins and Sarasvati, crying, “1 have sworn to Namuki, saying, 
ΠΤ will slay thee neither by day nor by night, neither with staff nor with bow, neither 
with the palm of my hand nor with the fist, neither with the dry nor with the moist !””’ 
and yet has he taken these things from me: seek ye to bring me back these things !”’ 
2. They spake, ‘‘Let us have a share therein, and we will bring them back to thee.”— 
“These things (shall be) in common to us,” he said, “bring them back, then!” 3. The 
Asvins and Sarasvati then poured out foam of water (to serve) as a thunderbolt, saying, 
It is neither dry nor moist”; and, when the night was clearing up, and the sun had not 
yet risen, Indra, thinking, ‘‘It is neither by day nor by night,” therewith struck off the 
head of Namuki, the Asura. 4. Wherefore it has been said by the Rishi (Rig-veda 
S. vin, 14, 13 [cited infra]), ‘‘ With foam of water, Indra, didst thou sever the head 
of Namuki, when thou wert subduing all thine enemies.” Now, Namuki is evil: having 
thus, indeed, slain that evil, his hateful enemy, Indra wrested from him his energy, or 
vital power.’ 

W. Η. Ὁ. Rouse ‘ Baldur Story’ in Zhe Folk-Lore Journal 1889 vii. 61 notes the 
Taittirya Brihmana 1.7.1.7 (‘He moulded this foam of the waters: that, you know, 
is neither dry nor wet. It was dawn, the sun had not risen: that, you know, is neither 
day nor night. He cut off his head with the foam of the water in this world’). 

M. Bloomfield in the Journal of the American Oriental Society 1893 xv. 155 ff. collects 
other allusions : ‘At Ramayana iii. 30. 28 (Bomb.; iii. 35. 94 Gorresio) we read:...‘* Khara 
fell down slain...as Vrtra was slain by the thunderbolt, as Namuci by the foam.” At 
Mahabh. ix. 2436:...‘*the lord Vasava, perceiving a fog, cut off his (Namuci’s) head with 
the foam of the waters.” Nilakantha in his commentary on Mahabh. i. 7306 ff. (Calc.; 
i, 197. 31 Bomb.) says:...‘*just as when Namuci was to be slain (Indra’s) thunderbolt 
entered into the foam of the waters”...* (*A variation of this story at Mahabh. v. 318—330 
tells how the great Rsis had promised Vrtra that they would not slay him with anything 
dry or wet, with a stone or wood, with a knife or arrow, neither by day nor by night. 
This promise was kept until at dawn one day Indra saw “foam in the sea similar to 
ἃ mountain”; this along with his thunderbolt he threw upon Vrtra; Visnu entered the 
foam and slew Vrtra...). Mahidhara at VS. x. 33 says: ‘‘the Acvins and Sarasvati gave 
to Indra a thunderbolt in the form of water-foam. With that Indra cut the head of 
Namuci.” And at xix. 71:...‘‘with the foam of water did you take off the head of the 
Asura Namuci.” Sayana at RV. viii. 14. 13: ‘‘Indra...cut off his head at the junction of 
day and night, with foam, which is different from dry and wet. This purport is set forth 
in this verse: O Indra, with the foam of the waters, turned into a bolt, did you take off 
the head of the Asura Namuci.” The Brahmanas are more explicit. At MS. iv. 3. 4 we 
have :..."*having spread a fog at sunrise, he cut off his head with the foam of the waters.”’... 
The Pajfic. Br. xii. 6. 8 has:...*he cut off his head at dawn before the sun had risen with 
the foam of the waters. For at dawn before the sun has risen: that is neither night nor 
day; and foam of the waters: that is neither wet nor dry.”’ 
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Sir James Frazer’, who cites the tale as a parallel to the myth 
of Balder, adds: ‘The foam of the sea is just such an object as 
a savage might choose to put his life in, because it occupies that 
sort of intermediate or nondescript position between earth and sky 
or sea and sky in which primitive man sees safety, It is therefore 
not surprising that the foam of the river should be the token of a 
clan in India*’ 

The Greeks apparently looked upon foam as one manifestation 
of the sky-god's seed, and thus In a manner akin to dew or rain. 
Nonnos? states that Hephaistos, when enamoured of Athena, 


Shot forth the hot and self-sped foam of love. 


The same poet elsewhere* tells how a dolphin once carried Aphro- 
dite to Kypros, 


What time the gendering dew of Quranos, 
Down-streaming with his manhood's gore, gave shape 
To the foam of childbed and brought forth the Paphian. 


The Orphic Khapsodies® used similar language in narrating the 
birth of Aphrodite from the foam that arose when the seed of Zeus 
fell into the sea, Both incidents of course involve the naive deriva- 
tion of Aphrodite from aphrds*, But the idea of seminal foam is as 


Hloomfield #4. further contends that this legend of Indm ond Namoki gave rise to 
a class of magical practices in which demons were routed by means of river-foam, called 
‘river-lead,' or some surrogate such as lead, iron-filings, and even the head of @ lizard. 
Ser eee Af pears af fee Atharoe-rda trans. M. Bloomfield (The Sacred Apots of fae 
Last xiii) Oxford 1897 p. δξ , 1. τὸ, 1—4 with μι τεῦ, Tae Safapatia-frdimana trans. 
J. Eggeling Part iii (7%e Sacred Baoks af the Fast xii) Oxford 1894 p. 92 5. 4. 1.90 

1 Frazer Geldén Hough? : alder the Beautiful ii. 180 f. 

3 E. T. Dalton ‘The Kols of Chota-Nagpore’ in 7/?ansactions of the Atanelegical 
Soctety of London 1868 New Series vi. 36—again cited by Frazer Yofemion and Execamy 
i. tg (‘the foam of the river is an Oreon totem and not to be eaten by the clansmen’), 
ii. ago (* The Amadiar will not eat the foam of the river’), 

2 Nonn. low. 13. 170 θερμὴν ἀκοντίζων αὐτύσαυταν ἀφιμὰν "Ἐρώτων, 

“ id. 18. 13. 4398. ὀππύτε yap γυνόεσσα κατάρρυτοι dover Midpy | Οὐρανίη μόρφωσε 
λεχώμοσ ἀφρὸν ἐέρσῃ | καὶ Mogiqe ὠδενε, «7.4, 

" Orph. Κα. 183 Kern af, Prokl im Plat. Crappy’. p. 110, 23 ff, Pasquali (quoted 
mpra il. bor). 

* Modern adherents of this time-honoured view include the following: 

(1) L. Meyer Perypleichenae Grovematik der Griechischen wel Lateinigchen Sprache? 
Berlin 1884 i. 1. 641 ‘“Agpo-ti-ry (“die im Schaum beuchtende (7) 5, ἐδ. 990" Adpe-diry 
(eigentlich "πὶ Schaum glinzend” oder “tim Gew6lk plinzend" ?),' iat femal, af, 
Etym. ἃ, rbot, from ἀφρόν ‘foam '+a participial form of the reot af ‘to shine’ (cp. 
Sansknt o-aditi), ‘im Schaume glinzend."" So aleo H, Hirt De indegermanische 
Atfaut Strassburg rgeo p. oy § 364 ‘idg. deja *' scheinen”..."Agpodiry,’ I pursed the 
same will-o'-the-wisp in the Class. Aw, 1903 xvii. 177. ὦ 

(3) L. γ, Schroeder Gristhiccde Gaffer ona Aeron Berlin 1887 i. γἢ, ὩΣ χὰ 
Indo-Europacan “ad4raditd or "αὐλγα Δ  ἴτατι Sanskrit atime ‘cloud’ (dgedt) +the root 
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af ‘to hasten’ (ior, δίεσθαι, etc.) ‘“im Gewilk sich bewegend, im Gewalk dahineilend 
oder fliegend.""" 

(3) BL Kretschmer Die Grivchischen Vaseninschriften Gitersloh 1894 p. 156 0. 1 
“"Agpotiry enthilt in seinem ersten Teil uneweifelhaft ἀφρῶν, in seinem aweiten wahr- 
schelnlich " ὀδίτη, das sich ru ὀδίτην verhilt wie rayly xu ταμίην, ἐπὶ in the Zestedrift fur 
wergicichende Sprachforschung 1895 xxxili. 267 “Agp-oliry “Auf dem schaume dahin- 
wandelnd.” So F. Dimmler in Pauly—Wissowa ἄμα Εἶνε, i, 2773 “anf dem Schaum 
hinwandelnd,” Ὁ, Kern Die Religion der Griecken Berlin 1936 1, 206 “die auf dem 
Schaume wandelnde” (‘Sehr anschaulich dazu E, Oberhummer, Die Insel Cypern I, 
5. 108 ff"). 

(4) Gruppe Gr. JMytA. Rel. p. 1g48 n. a suggests “Agpe-dirq from dypés + "δίω 
ἰδιαίνω, diepis) ‘wetted with foam,’ cp. αὐ νοσοῦσι, 83, 30 Mf. Hergk* χαρυπῆν Sr’ ἐκ 
θαλάσσης | δεδρυσωμένην Κυϑήρην | ἐλόχευσε πάντων ἀφρᾷ, Himer. or. 1. τὸ ἔτι τὴν ἐμὰν 

Others treat the name δα non-Greek (eg. A» Fick Die Grinchischen Perzonenmamen® 
Géttingen 894 p. 43g ‘Der Name ᾿Αφρυδίτη ist wohl kaum griechtsch’ ete.) and 
advocate a variety of Semitic etymologies (listed by K. Tiimpel in the fatré. 7 οἷαι, 
Philel, Suppl. 1880 xi. 680 f£. and Gruppe οὐ. cif. p. 1349 π΄ 3). A couple will serve as 
exattiples, or at least as warnings: 

(1) E. Rith Gewhichte wnterer abendiiindischen Philosophie Mannheim 1846 i, 253 with 
nv ἀκα απ L. Preller Griechinche Afytholagic® Berlin 18to i. 263 note the Semitic apAradeth, 
‘dove’ (Aramaic 1778, Phoenician with article {πὸ} TBR). This is to some extent 
approved by K, Tiimpel Jor. cif, and by E. H. Meyer in the Govt. gel. dws. 1858 p. 
138. See further W. Muss-Arnolt 4 Cenetie Dictionary of the Assyrian Language Berlin 
igs fi 827 se "βασι," ta bind,' C. Resold Aabylonisch-arprinter Glossar Heidelberg 
1926 p. 226 4 ‘puridu, puriddu, pirtdu,’ ‘e, Vogel," W. Gesenius Afedniliscter wd 
aramititches Handwirterbuch fiber day alte Testament™ rev. Ἐς, Buhl Leipsig τῶνδ p- 687 
st. “OB [pered] (lerived from pardad ‘to flee'—ass, paride probably ‘to flee," purfaly 
‘leg’ [properly ‘goer"|—in Hebrew=‘ mule"), J. Levy Newhebrdtiches uma thaldiisehe 
Werteréuch Leiprig 1889 iv. τοι τὰν, ms ἐξ [pardhah] (arab. usd [πη] syn. mit 
15 [peredh) ‘cin Stiick von dem Taubenpaar, das (nach Lev. 1, 14 fg-) geopfert werden 
soll, cinzelne Taube." But all this fails to justify the initial “A- of “Agpodiry. 

(2) F. Hommel ' Aphrodite-Astarie’ in the εάν, Κ᾿ cfars Pailel, 852 xxviii. 176 
contends that “Agpediry is a direct loan-word from the Phoenician form Aréfdretd: ‘das 
τὴ dieses wortes (wie auch seiner babylonischen nichtzemitiscben urform fsitar) wurde 
dem folgenden ¢in der aussprache miglichst angeglichen, so dass dieselbe cher A#ifreth 
als drdtéreeth lautete; das wird unwidericglich hewiesen durch dic form Aé@ter bei den 
Sitidambern, welche,..die Adtarte von Babylonien entlehnten. auf diese aussprache des 74 
in Arktiretk wie engl. #A nan gritndet sich meine identification: bekannt ist, das in 
etymologisch verwandten, um 50 mehr aber in lehnwortern, urspriingliches é (sprich wit 
engl. ἐπ) durch ἢ in alter zeit wohl auch fa (griech. 9) ersetet wurde® ("wer mirentgegnet 
dasz ᾧ in Altester zeit noch nicht den laut f gehabt habe, den verweise ich darauf, dase 
ans Afideeth—die Griechen hatten ja Uberhaupt kein f—schon des anklangs an ἀφρόν 
halber ganz ungerwungen Ap4rcicA werden konnte, ja muse. flr fremdes ἡ war der 
niichstliegende griechische laut eben near ¢); wel nur russisch Fier ans griechisch 
Ovddwpor. die Griechen hirten nun σά μόνα wie A péiéreté, was mit einer bei lehnwortern 
$0 Uberaus hiufigen metathesis umgestellt wurde au Apariteth—Agpodirg,' fa. Aufidter 
und Abhandlengen arabiitiirh-semtitolegivhen Inhalts Minchen 1892 i. 34 0. 1 ‘Auch die 
Griechen héirten ja Ashtoret (vel. Jidddériiw neben δα und mr Lange Vaetirn as 
Naméar) als Abtoret, da sie (vgl. russ. Marfa aus Martha) Aphtoret und weiter Aphrotet 
("A@podirn) draus machten.’ fa. Ethnologie und Geographie des alten Orients Miinchen 
126 p. 1940 adheres to his view “"Adpodiry aus Attoret (Astarte, Mittelform Afrotet)" 
and cites in support H, Grimme in Gitta τοῦς xiv. 18 with ἢ. 1. See also Schrader 
fealiex.” i. 168, who cp. as αὶ doubtful parallel γέφυρα = a Semitic prhir. 
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old as Hesiod}, reappears in fifth-century science*, and quite con- 
ceivably accounts for the existence of Aphrios as an appellative of 
Zeus. 


On the whole, I incline to accept Hommel’s hypothesis that ᾿Αφροδίτη (F. Blass in 
Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Jnschr. iii. 2. 239 ff. no. 4952 4A, 27 "Agop(3)iray = Ditten- 
berger Sy//. inser. Gr.* no. 327 a, 27 ᾿Αφροδίταν in an oath from Dreros in eastern Crete, 
¢. 220 B.C., quoted supra i. 729 n. 2) really was a Greek attempt to pronounce As#éreth 
and at the same time to make sense of a foreign name by assimilating the first part of it to 
ἀφρός. G. Meyer Griechische Grammatik® Leipzig 1896 p. 246 n. 1 summarises the 
process: ‘F. HoMMEL...nimmt die Entwickelung 4s#éreth * A@téreth (stidarab. A@tar) 
* Aftéreth und daraus mit Metathesis im Anklang an ἀφρός Aphrdteth an.’ 

See further V. Costanzi “Ζεὺς “Agdpios ε il nome ᾿Αφροδίτη᾽ in the Atti d. r. accad. di 
sci. di Torino 1913—1914 xlix. 315—321. 

1 Hes. theog. 190 ff. (supra ii. 447 Ὁ. 8). This and many other literary allusions are 
collected by L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pé#. 1870—1871 p. 11 ff. 

Late chroniclers, by way of providing an eponym for the Africans, personified the 
Hesiodic ἀφρός and put together the following pedigree : 


Kronos = Philyra 
Aphros = Astynome Cheiron 
forefather of the 
Aphroi 
Aphrodite 


So Sex. Iulius Africanus (c. 200 A.D.) af. Kedren. hist. comp. 15 Ὁ (i. 28 Bekker), Io. 
Antioch. (i.e. Malalas, s. vi) frag. 4. 4 (Vag. hist. Gr. iv. 542 Miiller), cp. the Chronicon 
Paschale (early in s. vii) 36 D—37 A (i. 66 Dindorf) which speaks of ὁ “A¢paos, ὅστις 
ἔγημε τὴν ᾿Αστυνόμην ἐκ τῆς Aaxeplas νήσου (K. Tiimpel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
i. 2796). On this whole genealogy see sugra ii. 693 n. 4. 

* Diogenes of Apollonia frag. 6 Diels af. Aristot. Aist. an. 3. 2. 51. Ὁ 8 ff. αὗται δὲ 
(sc. al φλέβες) σπερματίτιδες καλοῦνται. τὸ δ᾽ αἷμα τὸ μὲν παχύτατον ὑπὸ τῶν σαρκωδῶν 
ἐκπίνεται" ὑπερβάλλον δὲ εἰς τοὺς τόπους τούτους λεπτὸν καὶ θερμὸν καὶ ἀφρῶδες γίνεται, cp. 
Clem. Al. faed. 1. 6 p. 119, 2 ἢ. Stahlin τινὲς δὲ καὶ τὸ σπέρμα τοῦ ζῴου ἀφρὸν εἶναι τοῦ 
αἵματος κατ᾽ οὐσίαν ὑποτίθενται, ὃ δὴ τῇ ἐμφύτῳ τοῦ ἄρρενος θέρμῃ παρὰ τὰς συμπλοκὰς ἐκταραχ- 
θὲν ἐκριπιζόμενον ἐξαφροῦται κἀν ταῖς σπερματίσιν (L. Dindorf cj. σπερματίτισιν) παρατίθ- 
erat φλεψίν ἐντεῦθεν γὰρ ὁ ᾿Απολλωνιάτης Διογένης τὰ ἀφροδίσια κεκλῆσθαι βούλεται. The 
same idea is found in the medical writers, ¢.g. Galen. περὶ χρείας τῶν ἐν ἀνθρώπου σώματι 
μορίων 14. 9 (iv. 183 Ktihn) αὐτὸ δὲ τὸ σπέρμα πνευματῶδές ἐστι καὶ οἷον ἀφρῶδες, id. περὶ 
σπέρματος 1. § (iv. 531 ΚΟΝΠ) σὺ γὰρ (sc. Aristotle) εἷς ὁ καλῶς εἰκάσας ἀφρῷ τὸ σπέρμα 
Vindician. frag. Bruxell. de semine 1 (in M. Wellmann Fragmentsammlung aer rink. 
ischen Arste Berlin 1go1 i. 208, 2 ff.) Alexander Amator veri (sc. Φιλαλήθης) appellatus 
discipulus Asclepiadis, libro primo De semine spumam sanguinis eius essentiam dixit 
Diogenis placitis consentiens... 3 (#. p. 210, 8 ff.) Diogenes autem Apolloniates essentiam 
< seminis > similiter spumam sanguinis dixit libro physico: etenim spiratione adductus 
Spiritus sanguinem suspendit, cuius alia pars carne bibitur, alia superans in seminales 
cadit vias et semen facit, quod < non > est aliud quam spuma Sanguinis spiritu collisi. It 
occurs also in theological and exegetical authors such as Cornut. theol. 24 p ff. Lan 
᾿Αφροδίτη δέ ἐστιν ἡ συνάγουσα τὸ ἄρρεν καὶ τὸ θῆλυ δύναμις, τάχα διὰ τὸ diate ; ὰ é . 
ματα τῶν Spar εἶναι ταύτην ἐσχηκυῖα τὴν ὀνομασίαν, schol. Eur. 770. 000 τὴν νην εν 
ἐτυμολογοῦσιν οἱ μὲν παρὰ τὸν ἀφρὸν τὸν ἐν τῇ συνουσίᾳ, οἱ δὲ x, 7.X., Isid. orig. 8. 11. 77 quod 


autem Saturnum fingunt Coelo patri genitalia abscidisse et sanguinem fluxisse i 

atque ex spuma maris concreta Venus nata est, illud aiunt quod per coitum sal As mare, 
substantia est, et inde ᾿Αφροδίτην Venerem dici, quod coitus spuma est enaepanrene Sp 
succo viscerum liquido salsoque constat, sanguinis quae ex 
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That, however, is guesswork, and other guesses are almost 
equally permissible. For instance, philologists have shown that 
aphrés is related both to éméros, ‘rain,’ and to néphos, nephéle,‘cloud*.’ 
We might, therefore, without deserting the Greek area, conjecture 
that Zeus Aphrios was originally a Thessalian rain-god or cloud-god. 
Further evidence is much to be desired. 


(d) Zeus Thadlios. 


Some twenty minutes west of Pherai (Véelestino), on the right 
bank of a small torrent known as Michali-Revma*, A. S. Arvanito- 
poullos located a large and important cult-centre. Since 1919 he 
has been at work, helped latterly by Y. Béquignon and P. Collart of 
the French School, uncovering the area and determining its history®. 
No fewer than six successive epochs are involved. The site was 
already occupied in neolithic times—witness numerous sherds and 
a marble idol. Then came a ‘Mycenaean’ sanctuary‘, evidenced 


The widespread beliefs attaching to ‘ cuckoo-spit’ are not unworthy of attention. The 
name is popularly given to a mass of froth concealing the /arvae of certain insects. One of 
the main genera of the cercopidae or frog-hoppers is labelled aphrophora, and one of its 
species is aphrophora spumaria (R. Lydekker The Royal Natural History London 1896 
vi. 195 f. with figs.). J. Grimm Zeutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 
ii. 682 says: ‘The froth on willows, caused by the cicada spumaria, we call hkukuks-speichel, 
Swiss guggerspeu, Eng. cuckoo-spit, -spitile, Dan. gidgespyt, but in some cases witch’s 
spittle, Norweg. trold-kidringspye.’ E. H. Meyer Germanische Mythologie Berlin 1891 
p. 111, ἃ propos of the cuckoo as a ‘Gewittervogel’ notes: ‘Sein Speichel verkiindet Regen 
und hilft gegen Ausschlag’ (after K. Bartsch Sagen, Méarchen und Gebrauche aus 
Meklenburg Wien 1880 ii. 175). P. Sébillot Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1906 iil. 303 
‘D’aprés un vieil auteur, les cicades et grillons naissaient du crachat et escume de loyseau 
appelé cocu ou coucou’ (after E. Rolland Faune populaire de la France Paris 1879 ii. 
(Les oiseaux sauvages) 98, who cites Jean de Luba (/eg. Johannes de Cuba) Ortus sanitatis). 
J. Jonston 7haumatographia Naturalis Amstelodami 1665 p. 351 ‘ Cicadas ex cuculorum 
sputo nasci scripsit /sidorus’ is alluding to Isid. orig. 12. 8. 10 cicadae ex cuculorum nas- 
cuntur sputo. See further C. Swainson 7he Folk Lore and Provincial Names of British 
Birds London 1886 p. 122, who states infer alia that ‘In Devonshire, boys take the 
insects in the spittle for cuckoos in their early stage.’ 

1 Prellwitz Ziym. Worterd. d. Gr. Spr.* pp. 68, 311; Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue 
Gr. pp. 106, 666, Walde Lat. etym. Worterb2 p. 378 s.v. ‘imber,’ Muller A/tita/. Worterb. 
p- 162 s.v. *emfris.’ 

* Was Zeus here as elsewhere (supra ii. 894 n. 3) superseded by St Michael? 

5. Until the official account of this interesting excavation has been published, we must 
be content with the very inadequate preliminary reports. See the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1920 
xliv. 396, 1921 xlv. 529f., 1923 xlvii. 524, 1924 xlviil. 482, 1925 xlix. 458—460 fig. 3, 
1926 l. 562 f. fig. 9, A. J. B. Wace in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1921 xli. 273, A. M. Woodward 
ib. 1924 xliv. 275, 1925 xlv. 224f., 1926 xlvi. 246 f., 1927 xvii. 256f., id. in The Year's 
Work in Class. Stud. 1924—1925 p. 68, the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1922 xxxvil 
Arch. Anz. p. 247, 1925 xl Arch. Anz. p. 328, 1926 xli Arch. Anz. p. 429f, 1927 xiii 
Arch. Anz. p. 389f. 

4 Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1926 xli Arch. Anz. p. 429, cp. Bull. Corr Hell. 
1923 xlvii. 524 and A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Hell. Stud, 1926 xlvi. 246. 
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by terra-cotta figures and vase-fragments. Next, a necropolis of 
the ‘geometric’ period. Over a score of graves, rectangular in shape, 
built of and covered with large stone slabs*, were but poorly 
furnished; they contained a few vases, small bronzes, and iron 
weapons. The cist-graves had, however, been left undisturbed by 
later builders. Immediately above them was placed the Hellenic 
temple, or rather a sequence of three Hellenic temples. The first, 
which appears to have been constructed, in part at least, of timber?, 
dated from s. vii B.C., to judge from the fragment of an early Doric 
capital. To it belonged a mass of votive offerings in bronze, silver, 
gold, ivory, and other materials*. These had been deposited in two 
béthrot or favissae, one about I1-50™ to the south, the other to the 
west of the temple: the contents of the latter were thrown in with 
the earth as filling for a retaining-wall of the next temple. The 
offerings included many bronze animals (horses, cocks, geese, etc.), 
a bronze handle in the form of a griffin’s head, the bronze statuette 
of a warrior’; gold and silver ornaments of ‘orientalising’ date; 
an Egyptian head of good style, scarabs with bogus hieroglyphs; 
terra-cotta figurines of ἀόγαϊ seated or standing, some being frag- 
ments of almost life-sized figures, sundry types of Aofroi, statuettes 
of sick or deformed persons, several ez-voto effigies of hands and 
feet; carved ivory seals and couchant beasts recalling those from 
Sparta’. The second temple, built ¢. 550—so00 B.c. and burnt 
c. 400 B.C., is represented by many architectural remains found 
underneath the south-east corner of its successor. Here were four 
Doric columns in féros with fragments of archaic Doric capitals 
and frieze-blocks in the same material, showing traces of painted 
stucco—all used as foundations of the latest edifice®, Within the 
temple was the base ofa bronze statue, inscribed in lettering of 
450—400 B.C. ‘[? Strongyl]ion made me’. Parts of a female statue 
in marble were also found, half life-sized and of good fifth-century 
work®, The third temple was erected in the first quarter of s. iv B.c. 


1 Details in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1925 xlix. 459 f. 
® Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1926 xli Arch. Anz. Ρ- 429,D. S. R 
A Handbook of Greek & Roman Architecture Cambridge 1929 p. 65 Ἢ 5, - Robertson 
3 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1923 xvii. 524. 
4 Bull. Corr. Hell. 19261. 562 with fig. 9. 
* A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1924 xliv. 275. 
6 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1925 xlix. 460 with fig. 3. ; 
7 A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1926 xlvi. 247 ἢ ᾿ 
ἐποίεσί εν}: ‘The discoverer would restore the name Strongylion.’ 4) moO asker 
® Jd. ib. p. 247- 
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and in its turn destroyed by fire ¢. 200 B.c. It was approximately 
26-50 long by 16:82: broad. On the east side the stylobate is 
preserved, with the two lower steps of white local marble. The 
building itself was a hexastyle peripteral temple of the Doric 
order. Its columns, of péros coated with stucco, carried an entabla- 
ture of which portions have come to light. Among them may be 
noted a marble metope with the relief of a lion killing a bull?; also 
various fragments of the cornice with carved and painted decora- 
tion?. To the east of the temple are the foundations of six struc- 
tures differing in date: one at least of these seems to have been 
a naiskos, the rest bases or altars of rectangular plan, built of péros 
in massive blocks. The finds comprise many pedestals and frag- 
ments of statues, bronze phidlat for libation, and broken vases 
ranging as late as s. iii or 5. ii B.C. Of greater moment are the 
inscriptions. There are ten bronze plaques preserving the terms of 
twenty-five laws or proxeny-decrees. There is the fragment of a 
decree in the Thessalian dialect. And there are other records of 
interest®. For instance, five large and five small pieces of inscribed 
stélai, which include a fresh dedication to the Thessalian goddess 
Enhodia*. Finally, in post-classical times the temple-area was used 
as a Christian cemetery. 7 

It would seem, then, that from the neolithic age down to our 
own era the spot was in some sense holy ground. It is not, however, 
quite obvious what deity or deities were here worshipped by the 
Greeks. On the one hand, the prevalence of female terra-cotta 
figurines in the archaic period points to the possibility that the 
sanctuary was then devoted to a female divinity®. On the other 
hand, A. S. Arvanitopoullos, on the strength of certain inscriptions 
actually found at some distance from the temple, believes that it 
wasthecult-centre of Zeus Thailios. Perhaps it may be suggested that 


at Pherai, as at Larissa®, the cult of Zeus was associated with that 


1 A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1925 xlv. 224, id. in The Year's Work 
in Class. Stud. 1924—1925 p- 68. 

2 A. J. B. Wace in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 192% xli. 273- 

® Zug. a dedication in large letters στάσαντο «.7-2., the formula εὐξαμένα καὶ κατα- 
τυχοῦσα (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1924 xiviii. 482 with n. 4, A. M. Woodward in the Journ. 
Hell. Stud. 1925 xiv. 225). 

‘ Bull. Corr. Hell. 1914 xlviii. 482, A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 19°5 
xlv. 224f. For "Evodia as an appellation of Artemis, Hekate, and Kore see O. Jessen in 
Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Ence. v. 2634 ἴ. 

5 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1926 1. 362, A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Heil. Stud. 1977 
xlvil. 257- 

8 Supra il. 1155 π΄. 4. 
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of Enhodta, whose head indeed appears on the coinage of the town 
(fig. 190)%. Her ritual—if we can trust a tale told by Polyainos*— 
might require the sacrifice of a choice bull with gilded horns, fillets, 
and blue gold-spangled draperies. 

Zeus Thaiulios undoubtedly had a cult at Pherai. A votive stéle 
of marble, found there by Arvanitopoullos*, has a small pediment 


Fig. τοι. 


1 A dedication to Enhodfa at Pherai was published by P. Monceaux in the Bul/, Corr. 
Hell. 1883 vii. 60 no. 14 ( Velestino) Καλλίκλεια | Παρμενίσκου | 'Evodlac εὐξαμένη. 

2 A silver drachm struck by Alexander of Pherai (369—357 B.c.) has odv. head of 
Hekate Znhodfa to right inscribed ΕΝ ΝΟΔΙΑΣ, rev. AAEE lion’s head (Brit. Afas. 
Cat. Coins Thessaly etc. p. 47 no. 17 (wrongly described) pl. 10, 13, Head Hist, πῖον. 
p- 308). Fig. 190 is from J. Hirsch Khousopoulos Sale Catalogue p. 88 no. 1446 pl. 19, on 
which see K. Regling ‘ENNOAIA’ in the Journ. Intern. a’ Arch. Num. 1905 viii. 175 f. 

3. Polyain. 8. 43 τῆς ᾿Ιωνικῆς ἀποικίας és τὴν ᾿Ασίαν ἀφικομένης τοῖς ᾿Ερυθρὰς κατέχουσιν 
ἐπολέμει Κνῶπος τοῦ Κοδριδῶν γένους. ὁ θεὸς ἔχρησεν αὐτῷ στρατηγὸν παρὰ Θεσσαλῶν λαβεῖν 
τὴν ἱέρειαν τῆς Ἐνοδίας" ὁ δὲ πρεσβεύεται πρὸς Θεσσαλοὺς καὶ μηνύει τὸ λόγιον τοῦ θεοῦ. οἱ 
δὲ ἔπεμψαν αὐτῷ τὴν ἱέρειαν τῆς θεοῦ Χρυσάμην. αὕτη, φαρμάκων ἔμπειρος οὖσα, ταῦρον ἐξ 
ἀγέλης μέγιστον καὶ κάλλιστον συλλαβοῦσα, τὰ μὲν κέρατα κατεχρύσωσε καὶ τὸ σῶμα κατε- 
κόσμησε στέμμασι καὶ χρυσοπάστοις ἁλουργίσι καὶ μετὰ τῆς τροφῆς ἀναμίξασα μανιοποιὸν 
φάρμακον ἔδωκεν αὐτῷ φαγεῖν" τὸ δὲ φάρμακον αὐτόν τε τὸν ταῦρον ἐξέμηνε καὶ τοὺς γευσαμένους 
αὐτοῦ μανιουργεῖν ἔμελλεν. οἱ μὲν δὴ πολέμιοι ἀντεστρατοπέδευον, ἡ δὲ ἐν ὄψει τῶν πολεμίων 
βωμὸν παραθεῖσα καὶ ὅσα πρὸς θυσίαν, ἐκέλευσε προσάγειν τὸν ταῦρον. ὁ δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ φαρμάκου 
μεμηνὼς καὶ οἱστρῶν ἐξεπήδησε καὶ μέγα μυκώμενος ἔφυγεν. οἱ πολέμιοι χρυσόκερων κατεστε μ- 
μένον ὁρῶντες καὶ φερόμενον ἐς τὸ ἑαυτῶν στρατόπεδον ἀπὸ τῆς θυσίας τῶν ἐναντίων ὡς ἀγαθὸν 
σημεῖον καὶ οἰώνισμα αἴσιον ἐδέξαντο καὶ συλλαβόντες καλλιεροῦσι τοῖς θεοῖς καὶ τῶν κρεῶν 
ἕκαστος φιλοτίμως ἐδαίσαντο ὡς δαιμονίου καὶ θείας ἱερουργίας μεταλαγχάνοντες, αὐτίκα δὶ 
πᾶν τὸ στρατόπεδον ὑπὸ μανίας καὶ παραφροσύνης ἐξίστατο. πάντες ἀνεπήδων ἐμ ὦ: 
ἀνεσκίρτων, τὰς φυλακὰς ἀπέλειπον. Χρυσάμη ταῦτα ἰδοῦσα τὸν Ἀνῶπον ἐκέλευσε διὰ τά ss 
ὁπλίσαι τὴν στρατιὰν καὶ τοῖς πολεμίοις ἐπάγειν ἀμύνασθαι μὴ δυναμένοις. οὕτω δὶ Kran 
ἀνελὼν ἅπαντας ἐκράτησε τῆν Ἐρυθραίων πόλεως μεγάλης τε καὶ εὐδαίμονος. It can hardly | hs 
psa ae this curious recital has borrowed more than one trait from the Thessalian cult 

* A. S. Arvanitopoullos in the Πρακτ. dpy. ér. 1907 p. 152, 


p. 36, 1910 p. 407 f. id. in the "Eg. ’Apy. 1908 
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above, a space left blank for a painted portrait below, and in the 
middle a Thessalian* inscription: 
All "Τὸ Zeus 

BAYAIOY T harifios.’ 
A second stéle from Pherai, published by N. 1. Giannopoulos 
(fic. 191)3, bears a relief representing a sfée with pediment, akrotéria, 
and central disk®, beneath which is the fragmentary inscription: | 

AIOAYAI[OY] ‘To Zeus 7 ἡαϑ 65]. 


Fig. 105. 


Yet another dedication to the same god has recently been found at 
Pherai, but is still unpublished ", 

Zeus Thailios was worshipped also at Pharsalos*. Above the 
springs of the Apidanos, in a quarter called Yaempachana, rises a 
fair-sized hill commanding a wide prospect”. Remains of isodomous 
masonry suggest that the place was fortified in ancient times’. The 


1 Supre p. 972 πὶ 4. | 

ἘΝ. L. Giannopoules in the "E@. Apy. 1913 [- a18 fg. ἃ (=my fg. 101] Pherai po. 1 
Jul GowM[ ov), Height o37™, breadth oai™. 

* Sapa i. aia ff, 

4 Aull. Corr. Hell. τοῦς xlix, 460, A. M. Woodward in the fourm. ffeil, Shad. τῶ 
[- 341. 

* A. 5. Arvanitopoullos in the Πρακτ, dpx. ἐτ. τῷ] pp: 151-183 {Ἱερὸν Διὸν Θαυλίου ἢ. 

© F. Stahlin Sas ἀρ πέτα; ΤΙ Αετταη Stuttgart 1974 p- 118 hg. iy gives π small plan. 

Τ fd. i. p. 136 reports that he found on this hill-{’ auf dem Hiigel der Fatihmeschee 
ander Apidanosquelle") prehistoric sherds and one of geometric date. He conjectures that 
it was the site of Fhthia, the town of the Myrmidanes. 
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rocky surface of the hill-top has been so worked as to leave out- 
standing sundry breast-shaped knobs, meant presumably to fit into 
corresponding hollows on the under side of votive bases. One such 
patch of tooled rock at the north-eastern edge of the summit exhibits 
a carefully incised dedication 


AIOAYAINI ‘To Zeus Thailios’ 


by certain ‘kinsfolk of Parmeniskos*’ The hill (fig. 192) is crowned 
by an old Turkish mosque?®, founded—-so it is said—centuries ago on 
the site of an older church. The minaret fell and could not be set up 
again till a cross was fixed on its highest point. So here the Turks 
must needs reverence the cross! This mosque is built of ancient 
materials: many statue-bases, architectural blocks, and a very early 
Doric capital of péros are still to be seen in its walls. A trial excava- 
tion west of the mosque proved unproductive. But the inhabitants 
aver that here inscriptions and marble statuettes and numerous 
coins have come to light. Again, in the quarter of Pharsalos known 
as Koloklompas* N. I. Giannopoulos* found an altar inscribed in 
lettering which dates from the latter part of s. iv B.c.: 


AlO& OAYAIOY ‘Of Zeus Thailios’ 


The appellative has been traced further afield. Hesychios gives 
Thatimos (Ὁ) or Thaitlos as a title of the Macedonian Ares®, and 
Thatlia as the name of a festival held by Kteatos’and the Dorians?. 
Lastly, the clan Thaulonédai at Athens had an eponymous ancestor 
Thaitlon, who figures in a myth relating to the cult of Zeus Polieis®. 
It looks as though Thatlos, Thaiilios, Thailon had been in early 
days a divine epithet used by more than one Greek community. 


' A. S. Arvanitopoullos in the Ilpaxr. dpy. ér. [007 Ρ. 152 Ac(i) Θαυλίωι -- -- ἀγχιστῶν 
τῶν περὶ Hapuevicxoy, Cp. Καλλίκλεια | Παρμενίσκου (supra p. 280 n, 1). 

* See the view in the Πρακτ. dpy. ér. [910 p. 177 fig. 1 (=my fig. 192). 

* Ἐς Stahlin Das hellenische Thessalien Stuttgart 1924 p. 143 n. ro. 

* F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Hermes [011 xlvi. 154, N. I. Giannopoulos in the "Ed. 
Apx. 1913 p. 218 n. τ. 

* See V.Costanzi ‘Zeus Thaulios’ in the Athenaeum Pavia I 
in Roscher Lex, Myth. v. 533—535. 


ὁ Hesych. Θαῦμος (O. Hoffmann Die Makedonen, ihre Sprache und τὰν Volkstum 
Gottingen 1906 p. 94 n. 127 cj. Θαῦλλος. F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Hermes Ι01Ι 
54 6]. Θαύλιος, which is better) ἣ Θαῦλος- 
cod. Stephanus Zhes. Gr. Ling. 
Musurus cj. Μακεδόσι). 

7 Hesych. Θαύλια (so Stephanus Zhes. Gr. Ling. iv. 2 
[Ταραντῖνοι (referred to the preceding gloss by J. V. Perger)] 
cj. ἐπ᾽ ὀκταετοῦς)" παρ᾽ ὃ καὶ θαυλίζειν -- φασὶ (ins. T. He i. , - 
Even thus emended, the gloss remains saline The shite. gg BE 
Molione (supra ii. 1015 n. 8)) is not found elsewhere, and perhaps tulates ᾿ Ὑπὸ “ 

8 Infra § 9 (8) ii (δ). PS Postulates: ὐὐνχοθανς 


913 1. 406—411 and O. Héfer 


: xlvi. 
Apns Μακεδόνιος (so M. Schmidt for Μακεδονίως 
iv. 263 Β, against Hesychian usage, cj. Μακεδονικῶς. 


57 A for Θαυλία cod.): ἑορτὴ 
ἀχθεῖσα ὑπὸ Κτεάτου (I. Voss 
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With regard to its original meaning nothing is known. Con- 
jectures have been advanced by W. Tomaschek’, F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen”, F. Bechtel’, and F. Solmsen* But none of these is 
convincing. I venture therefore to add to their number the sugges- 
tion that 7hazlios denotes ‘god of the Dew,’ being in fact a word 
akin to the German Zax, the Dutch dauw, and the English dew’. 


1 W. Tomaschek in the Sitzungsber. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe - 
1894 cxxx Abh. ii. 55 (from the root θυ-, ‘stiirmen’). 

2 F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Hermes 1911 xlvi. 156 considers the possibility of 
connexion with θάλλω, θαλλός, Θαλύσια, but rightly observes that the av of Θαύλιος, Θαύλων 
is quite incompatible with the a: ὦ of τέθᾶλα : θάλέϑω. 

3 Jd. ib. cites a suggestion of F. Bechtel: ‘Nur als einen Einfall will es Bechtel gelten 
lassen, dass Θαύλων den Téter bedeute: θαυ-, zu combiniren mit germanischem daw im 
gotischen daups, ahd. ἠδέ, nhd. fodt. Dann wiirde Θαύλων dasselbe wie βουφόνος, 
Θαύλια-- βουφόνια sein, und Zeus Θαύλιος der Gott, dem die Βουφόνια gelten. Sachlich 
diirfte hiergegen nichts einzuwenden sein; das Verschwinden des Wortstammes im 
tiglichen Sprachgebrauche der Griechen wire ein Beweis fiir das hohe Alter der religiésen 
Sitte und Vorstellung.’ 

4 F. Solmsen ‘Zeus Thaulios’ in Hermes 1911 xlvi. 286—291 criticises Bechtel’s view: 
* So verfiihrerisch die Deutung erscheint, so erheben sich doch gegen sie lautliche Bedenken 
von gotischer Seite her. Neben daups “tot” daupus “Tod” namlich steht hier dtwans 
‘“*sterblich.” Dessen -iw- geht auf -ex- zuriick, also muss...das -aw- von daups daupus 
ilteres -on- fortsetzen, und damit lasst sich das -av- von Θαύλιος usw. schlechterdings nicht 
vereinigen.’ Solmsen further propounds a conjecture of his own: ‘@avA- kann sich Laut 
fiir Laut mit -davA- decken, dem zweiten Bestandteil des lydischen, genauer lydisch- 
phrygischen Namens Κανδαύλας. Uber das eigentliche Wesen dieser Figur belehrt uns 
der bekannte Hipponaxvers Ἑρμῇ κύναγχα [/eg. κυνάγχα], Μηιονιστὶ Κανδαῦλα᾽ (Hipponax 
frag. τ Bergk*, 4 Diehl, 45 Knox). On this showing Θαύλων would denote ‘Throttler’ 
(‘Wiirger’), Θαύλια ‘the Throttling-festival’ (*Wiirgefest’), and Θαύλιος the god served 
with such rites. Sacrifice effected by, or at least accompanied with, strangulation appears 
to have been an early institution: Solmsen adduces the bull-dragging for Poseidon 
Ἑλικώνιος (/7. 20. 403. cited supra i. 506 n. 1), the bull-hanging for Athena at Ilion (supra 
i. 533 fig. 406), the slaughter of a bull for Poseidon at intervals of five and six years 
alternately, on the top of a pillar made of ‘mountain-bronze’ (? brass) and inscribed with 
the laws, by the natives of Atlantis (Plat. Critias 119 C—8), and the yearly hanging of a 
young kid for Aspalis Ameilete Hekaerge in the precinct of Artemis at Melite in Phthia 
(Ant. Lib. 13 after Nikandros ἑτεροιούμενα 2). Analogous cases are mentioned by 
W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites* London 1927 p. 343 ἢ. 3. 
But, unfortunately for Solmsen’s view, Thaulon is expressly said to have slain his ox with 
an axe (#/ra ὃ g (h) ii (8)). 

° A. Fick Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen® Gottingen 1876 
is 388, Prellwitz Etym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.* p. 183, Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue 

7. Ῥ- 341. 

If it be objected that the Macedonian Ares Θαῦλος (supra p. 282) can hardly have been 
a dew-god, we must remember that at Athens an early myth made Ares the husband of 
Agraulos the dew-sister (Hellanik. frag. 69 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 54 Miiller)=/rag. 38 (/rag. 
gr. Hist. i. 119 Jacoby) af. Souid. s.v.” Apecos πάγος Ξε εἴ. mag. p- 139, 14 ff.= Bekker anecd. 
i. 444, 8ff., cp. Paus. τ. a1. 4, Apollod. 3. 14. 2: see K. Tiimpel in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. ii. 650, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 32, 1204 n. 1, Farnell Cults of Cd. States 
v. 402). It is by no means certain that Ares was αὖ origine only a war-god, and Makedonia 
is the sort of place in which we might expect to find traces of wider functions. 
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$9. Zens and the Rain. 


(a) Rain-magic. 
i, Rain-magic in modern Greece. 

Rain-making by means of magic, with some admixture of prayer, 
is practised even nowadays in the less frequented parts of Greece. 
Mr J. C, Lawson? tells us that in Thera (Santerin?) he found the 
local rain-maker high busy with her spells: 


Ἴ chanced one day upon a very old woman squatting on the extreme edge 
of the cliff above the great flooded crater which, though too deep for anchorage, 
serves the main town of the island as harbour—a place more fascinating in its 
hideousness than any 1 have seen. Wondering at her dangerous position, I asked 
her what she was doing: and she replied simply enough that she was makingr 
rain. It was two years since any had fallen, and as she had the reputation of 
being a witch of unusual powers and had procured rain in previous droughts, she 
had been approached by several of the islanders who were anxious for their 
vineyards, Moreover she had been prepaid for her work—a fact which spoke 
most eloquently for the general belief in her; for the Greek is slow enough (a5 
doubtless she knew) to pay for what he has got, and never prepays what he is 
not sure of getting. True, her profession had its risks, she said; for on one 
occasion, the only time that her spells had failed, some of her disappointed clients 
whose money she had not returned tried to burn her house aver her one night 
while she slept. But business was business. Did I want some rain too? To 
ensure her good will and further conversation, | invested a trifle, and tried to 
catch the mumbled incantations which followed on my behalf. Of these however 
beyond a frequent invocation of the Virgin (Hasayie μου) and a few words about 
water and rain 1 could catch nothing: but 1 must acknowledve that her charms 
were cifectual, for before we parted the thunder was already rolling in the 
distance, and the rain which | had bought spoilt largely the rest of my stay in 
the island, The incantations being finished, she became more confidential, She 
_ would not of course let a stranger know the exact formula which she employed : 
that would mar its efficacy: she vouchsafed to me however with all humility the 
information that it was not by her own virtue that she caused the rain, but 
through knowing “the god above and the god below” ἱτὸν ἄνω δεὸ καὶ τὴν κάτω 
Ged), The latter indeed had long since given up watering the land; he had 
caused shakings of the earth and turned even the s€a-Water red. The pod above 
alsa had once rained ashes* when she asked for water, but generally he gave her 
Tun, SOMCIMES €VEn In summer-time.’ 


The names of Zeus and Poseidon have long since passed into 
oblivion® But, in view of this remarkable confession, who shall say 
that their memory does not in s0oMe sense linger yet? 


11. Ὁ, Lawson Modern Grock Foltlore and Ancient Greek Relics 4 | 
p- “οἱ. Supra ii. 82g. ‘inen Cambridge Ijio 
* In the drying-up of the Springs and in the rain of ashes Mi. Lawson ses ait alist 


to the great eruptions of 1866, which were graphically déeseril ΠΣ geet eee | 
2 Sujira i. 165. 23 y Geschbexl to him by the old crane. 
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Better known is the rain-magic of northern Greece and the 
Balkans. In times of prolonged drought a girl is dressed up in 
flowers and, with a troop of children at her heels, is sent round to 
all the wells and springs of the district. At every halting-place she 
is drenched with water by her comrades, who sing this invocation’: 


Perperia, all fresh bedewed, 
Freshen all the neighbourhood ; 
By the woods, on the highway, 

As thou goest, to God now pray: 
O my God, upon the plain, 

Send thou us a still, small rain ; 
That the fields may fruitful be, 
And vines in blossom we may see; 
That the grain be full and sound,” 
And wealthy grow the folks around ; 
Wheat and barley 

Ripen early, 

Maize and cotton now take root; 
Rye and rice and currant shoot ; 
Gladness be in gardens all ; 

For the drought may fresh dews fall; 
Water, water, by the pail; 

Grain in heaps beneath the flail; 
Bushels grow from every ear ; 
Each vine-stem a burden bear. 
Out with drought and poverty, 
Dew and blessings would we see. 


At Shatista in south-west Makedonia the song is alliterative*: 


Perperuna perambulates 

And to God prays: 

‘My God, send a rain, 

A right royal rain, 

That as many (as are the) ears of corn in the fields, 
So many stems (may spring) on the vines,’ etc. 


Similarly on the island of Imbros a girl dressed up with leaves and 


1 Text in T. Kind Neugriechische Anthologie Leipzig 1844 i. 18. Translation in 
L. M. J. Garnett—J. 5. Stuart-Glennie Greek Folk Poesy London 1896 i. 60 f. (in part 
cited by Frazer Golden Bough*: The Magic Art i. 272f.). For variants see A. Passow 
Popularia carmina Graeciae recentioris Lipsiae 1860 nos. 311 Περπεριά, 312 Ileprepotva, 
313 Περπεροῦνα (all from Thessaly and Makedonia), G. F. Abbott Songs of Modern Greece 
Cambridge 1900 p. 190f., id. Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 pp. 118—120, 
ΝΥ. Mannhardt Wald- und Feldkulte® Berlin 1904 i. 328f., J. C. Lawson Modern Greek 
Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 pp. 23—25- Cp. O. Schrader in 
J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1909 ii- 40b. 

3 Text and translation in G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 P- 119 
Περπεροῦνα περπατεῖ | Κὴ τὸν θεὸ. περικαλεῖ" | ᾿θέ μου, βρέξε μιὰ βροχή, | Μιὰ βροχὴ 
βασιλική, ἰ Ὅσ ἀστάχυα ΄ς τὰ χωράφια, | Τόσα κούτσουρα ᾿ς τ᾽ ἀμπέλια," κιτ.λ. 
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flowers goes round the village and at every house is drenched with 
water, while her comrades sing?: 

The Walker walks her ways 

And God the Lord she prays. 

God, send the rain 

On us again, 

That strong the corn may grow 

And strong the laddies too. 
The name Perferid has many variations. At Kataphygi it has been 
corrupted into Piferié, ‘Pepper-tree™’ ; 

Piperia, dew-collecting piperia, etc. 
In Zagorion, a district of Epeiros, it has become Papparaina, 
‘Garden-poppy,’ and the chief actor in the ceremony must be largely 
dressed in poppies*, Other forms used by the Greeks are Perpertna® 
Pevperttsa®, Purperctina®, Purpirowna™. [0 Bulgaria we hear of 
Preperuga or Peperuga®; in Wallachia, of Papeluga® or Papaluga™: 

Papaluga, climb into heaven, 

Open its doors, 

send down rain from above, 

That well the rye may grow. 


Ε΄ Gerard” gives the following account of Papaluga: 


‘When the land is suffering from protracted and obstinate droughts, the 
Rowmanian not unfrequently ascribes the evil to the Triganes [se. gypsies], who 
by occult means procure the dry weather in order to favour their own trade of 
brick-making. In such cases, when the necessary rain has not been produced 
by soundly beating the guilty Tziganes, the Peasants sometimes resort to the 
Mapaluga, or Rain-maiden, This is done by stripping a young Trigane girl quite 
naked, and dressing her up with garlands of flowers and leaves, which entirely 
cover her, leaving only the head visible. ‘Thus adorned, the Papaluga is conducted 
round the village to the sound of music, each person hastening to pour water 


᾿ Text and translation (by R. M. Dawkins} in M. Hamilron Greek Saints and their 
Festreals Edinburgh and London 1919 p. 120 Πορπατήρα πορπατεῖ, | Ἐ αἱ Pedy παρακαλεῖ | 
Kopior, ded, | Βιμέξε μιὰ βροχὴ, | Νὰ ἀξέναιψ τὰ σιτάμεπ, | xa dee τὰ wad indian 

ἃ G, F. Abbett Maradonian Pathiorg Cambridge ἢ p. 11g. 

Fe de TT ὥρωξ Felklore anit Ancient Grech Religion Caribridge gto 
Ρ' 34. (after Lamprides Ζαγοριακά p, 17. ἢ}. bio , 

* B. Schmidt Our Poldsiden der Nengri¢hen Leipesig t870 iL 30, 

4 fd. 2h., J. C. Lawson of. cit. p. a4. 

* T. Kind Τραγῴδια τῆι νέαι “Ἑλλήδον Leipeig 1813 p. 03, J. Grimm ΤῊΝ με . 
‘ary trans. J. 5, Stallybrass London 1883 ii, «94, W. Manr ore Aythe- 
Bein ed qakf. Vis $940 We Mannhurdt Wadd snd Feldbuite’ 

* W. R.S, Ralston The Somgy of the Russian Peesfe™ London 18-2. 

" W. B.S. Ralston of, eff? p. a28, W, Memb ἐν sh ies 

* W. BR. 5, Ralston op. a4 p. a9. 

"J. Grimm of. a. iL. 293 ἢ, a, W. Mannhardt op, εἰν 5] 


i. 295. 
© E. Gerard Ths Land depend the Forest Edinburgh and Loudon 1598 fi. 1g, 
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over her as she passes. The part of the Papaluga may also be enacted by 
Roumanian maidens, when there is no particular reason to suspect the Tziganes 
of being concerned in the drought. The custom of the Rain-maiden is also to be 
found in Servia, and | believe in Croatia.’ 


Sir James Frazer" notes: 


‘In Roumania the rain-maker is called Paparuda or Babaruda. She is a gypsy 
girl, who goes naked except for a short skirt of dwarf elder (Sastducws ebwiss) 
or of corm and vines, Thus scantily attired the girls go in procession from house 
to house, singing for rain, and are drenched by the people with buckets of water. 
The ceremony regularly takes place all over Roumania on the third Tuesday 
after Easter, but it may be repeated at any time of drought during the summer.’ 
In Dalmatia those who take part in the procession are called 
Prporushe and their leader Pripats? or Prpats®. The origin of the 
word Perperid has been much discussed. It is often derived from 
a Slavonic root meaning ‘to flutter’ and taken to denote a’ butterfly *,’ 
Butterflies were believed to spring from dew-drops‘, and this would 
suit the opening words of the rain-song: ‘ Perperia, all fresh bedewed, 
etc" But a butterfly, even if we identify it with the soul’, has no 
essential connexion with the present form of rain-magic. More 
probable by far is Mr J. C. Lawson’s* contention that perperfa (for 
feriporefa) began by meaning any ‘procession round’ the village, 
then acquired the special force of ‘procession in time of drought,’ 


| Frazer Golden Bough?: The Magic Art i. 2736 (citing tater after W. Schmidt Das 
fake und seine Tage in Meinung und Brauch der Romdnet Stebendirgens Nermannstadt 
1866 μ. 17}. 

5 ὙΝ, Mannhardt of. cff.7 i. 330, Frocer af. ett. i. 37.. 

7 W. Ε΄. 5. Ralston op. ent? μι 228, Fraser ap, off. i. 174+ | 

“ F, Miklosich Etymoleincher Wirterduch der slanischen Spracken Wien 1886 p. 244 
2%. perpera, perperien, Old Slav, *prépera, “préperica. Cp. B. Schmidt Dar Foitsleden 
der Neugrichen Leipaig ft1 i 30 n. 4: ‘Die bisherigen Erklirungsversuche befriedigen 
in keiner Weise, und es Johnt nicht se aneofihren. Auch kann schweslich sur Deutung 
des Namens Oikonomos’ Mittheilung a. a. Ὁ. (5S. K. Oikonomos in Bretos’ Etrcaar 
‘Huspo\dyior ν᾿ J. 1868, p. 107] beitragen, wonach man in Thessalien die aus den Puppen 
der Seidenraupen auskriechenden Schmetterlinge περτέρια (rd) und—dic weiblichen— 
frpweplraay nennt.' 

* Plin. sar, Asst. 11. 118, cp. Aristophanes of Hyzantion fvsf. an. «fit. 1. 36 p. 3, 
[ὸ ἢ. Lambros (cited sutra il. G46 n. 0). 

"Δ, Passow fotelaria carmina Groverae recentioris Lipsiac fhe no 411. rf 
Περμπεριὰ dporokoyd | δρόσισε τὴν γειτονιά, 

* Supra ii. 6g πὶ α, J. Grimm 7 νισν έν Méytholggy trans. J. 5. Stallybrass London 
1883 i. 829, E, H. Meyer Germanische Mytholagic Berlin 1891 pp. 63, 113, P, Séhillot 
Le fotk-tort da France Paris τσ L τοῦ, 1906 tii. 3312 f, Schrader Realler.* ii. 326. 

* J. C. Lawson of. eft. p.24: ‘Bat the most general, and, as 1 think, most correct 
form ia περτερία (or περπερεία). With the ancient word weprepela, derived from the Latin 
porperws and used in the sense of “boasting™ or “‘ostentation,” it can, I feel, have no 
connexion; and 7 suggest that it stands for weperopela, with the same abbreviation as ἐπ 
siprari for περιπατῶ, “ walk," and subsequent assimilation of the first two syllables." Etc. 
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and lastly became the title of the leader in that procession, The 
Macedonian Perperofina’ and the Imbrian Porpatéra* are both 
expressly said to ‘go their round.’ 


Another Bulgarian name for the chief performer is Djuddjul, 
corresponding with the Serbian Dodo/a*. The Serbian usage is as 
follows. A girl called the Dodola is stripped naked, but so wrapped 
up in grass, herbs, and flowers that nothing of her can be seen, not 
even her face. Escorted by other girls, she then passes from house 
to house, Before each house her comrades form a ring. She stands 
in the middle and dances alone. Out comes the goodwife and 
empties a bucket of water over her. But still she keeps dancing and 
whirling, while her companions sing: 


To God doth our Doda call, oy Dodo oy Dodo le! 
That dewy rain may fall, oy Dodo oy Dodo le! 
And drench the diggers all, oy Dodo oy Dodo le! 
The workers great and small, oy Dodo oy Dodo le! 
Even those in house and stall, oy Dodo oy Dodo le! 


Sometimes they sing, not a prayer for rain, but a rain-charm of 
a simple order: 


We go through the village, 

The clouds go across the sky ; 
We go faster, 

Faster go the clouds; 

They have overtaken us 

And wetted the corn and the vine. 


We go through the village, 
The clouds go across the sky ; 
From the clouds fell a ring,— 
Our leader seized it. 


At Melenik in Makedonia, where the Surrounding rustics speak 
Bulgarian, the corypheus is saluted as Ntountoulé®: 


Hail, hail, Dudulé, 


(Bring us) both maize and wheat, 
Hail, hail, etc. 


It should be added that, whereas in 


Serbia and Bulgaria the 
principal part in this performance is al 


Ways assigned to a girl, in 


1 Supra p. 285 n. 2. * Supra Ρ. 286 n. 1. 

* W. Mannhardt of. εἰ. i. 310 f. 

* J. Grimm 7entonic Mythology trans. J. 8. Stall 

° W. ΚΝ. S. Ralston of. cit.2 p- 228, W 
Bough*®: The Magic Art i. 273. 

6 G. F. Abbott A/acedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 110. 


ybrass London 1883 ii. 593 f. 


- Mannhardt of, εἰν 1. 33°, Frazer Golden 
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Makedonia and Dalmatia it is given to a boy or a young 
unmarried man?. The name Dodo/a is unfortunately of unknown 


origin®. 

As to the significance of the rites here noticed, W. Mannhardt® 
held that the leaf-clad girl personifies vegetation, and his lead is 
followed by Sir J. G. Frazer and Mr J. C. Lawson®. W. Ἐ;, 5. 
Ralston δ, however, regarded her as representing the earth, and so do 
B. Schmidt? and G. F. Abbott®. The two lines of explanation are 
not widely divergent; indeed, they practically coincide. For in 
Greek lands the corn-mother seems to have been but a differentiated 
form of the earth-mother®. Accepting Ralston’s interpretation, | 
think it not improbable that the girl clad in greenery, who is sup- 
posed to catch a ring falling from the clouds”, really plays the part 
of the Earth married to the Sky amid a mock shower of fructifying 
rain, Be that as it may, this at least is clear, that the drenching of 
the maiden with water is intended as a rain-charm, potent enough 
according to the principles of imitative magic, and that the company 


1 B. Schmidt of. cit. i. 30 n. 3, W. R. S. Ralston of. εἰ 5 p. 227 £., J. Grimm op. cit. 
ii. 593 £, G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p- 118 ff., W. Mannhardt 
op. cit. i. 328 ff. 

3. For guesses see J. S. Stallybrass in J. Grimm ¢f. cif. il. 594 ἢ. 2 (*Slav. dozhd is 
rain, and zhd represents either gd or dd; if this be the root, dodo-la may be a dimin.’), 
W. R. 5. Ralston of. εἰν p. 229 (*The name of Dodola is by some philologists derived 
from doit’ =to give milk, Dodola being looked upon as a bountiful mother, a type of 
teeming nature. Others connect it with Did-Lado, from the Lithuanian Didis = great, 
and Lado, the Slavonic Genius of the spring’). 

I risk yet another suggestion—Hellenic, not Slavonic. F. Bechtel in the Wachr. d. 
hin. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Gittingen Phil.-hist. Classe 1890 pp- 29—31 and in his recent 
work Die griechischen Dialekte Berlin 1921 i. 64 has established the fact that the Aeolic 
name for Demeter was Δω-μάτηρ, with a clipped form Δωΐς (first restored by J. G. J. 
Hermann in 4. Dem. 122 for dis ἔμοιγ᾽ ὄνομ᾽ ἐστί of cod. M.). R. Meister Dre Briech- 
ischen Dialekte Gottingen 1882 i. 75 had already cited in this connexion the place-names 
Adriov πεδίον and Δωδώνη. O. Hoffmann Die Griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1893 ii. 
374 f. concludes that the North Achaeans in general originally worshipped the goddess 
under the title Δωμάτηρ. On this showing Dodona was the town of Δωδώ, a reduplicated 
"Δώ, cp. Sim(m)ias of Rhodes (c. 300 B.C.) af. Steph. Byz. s.v. Δωδώνη"...Σιμμίας 
ὁ ἹΡόδιος" " Ζηνὸς ἔδος Κρονίδαο μάκαιρ᾽ ὑπεδέξατο Awdw.’ The same reduplication might, 
I conceive, account for the Serbian Dodo, Dodola, etc. . 

5 W. Mannhardt of. ci#.? i. 331. 

* Frazer Golden Bough*: The Magic Art i. 272, 274 f- 

5 J. C. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 
1010 p. 25. 

δ. R. 5. Ralston, of. cit? p. 228, infra p. 290 n. 1. 

7. B. Schmidt of. cit. i. 31. ἶ 

5. Ὁ. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 Ρ. 120. 

® Supra i. 396 f. 

10 Supra Ὁ. 288. 

1 Infra §9 (6) ii. 
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of maidens moving through the village is in like manner what it 
definitely claims to be—a cloud-charm+. 

Similar in character, but more obviously suggestive of a wedding, 
is the May-day ceremonial of the K/edona, Miss M. Hamilton* 
(Mrs G. Dickins) says of it: 


‘In Thessaly in the district of Karankunia® the day is dedicated to the 
blessing of the wells and springs, and the festival is called the K/edona*, which 
means omens. Little girls go round singing in bands of five during the early 
morning, the smallest being dressed as a bride. Two carry a water-vessel, and 
the other two are bridesmaids. From the vineyards they take twigs, and drop 
these into the vessel along with tokens from the youths and maidens of the place. 
Then they visit all the wells and pour in half of the water, afterwards refilling 
the vessel, while they sing a petition for blessing on the waters and crops.’ οὖ 


I am indebted to Professor A. J. B. Wace for the following descrip- 
tion of the rite as performed by the Vlachs at Midsummer: 


‘In the summer of 1910, while travelling in South-west Macedonia, I had the 
opportunity of seeing how the girls of the Vlach (Macedo-Roumanian) village of 
Samarina celebrated the festival of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist on 
24th June (O.S.) with the custom of the £/idhone® (sing. kiidhond) and other 


1 Supra p. 288. W. R. 5. Ralston of. cit.* p. 228: ‘The people believe that by this 
means there will be extorted from the ‘‘heavenly women”—the clouds—the rain for 
which thirsts the earth, as represented by the green-clad maiden Dodola.’ Frazer 
Golden Bough*: The Magic Art i. 275: ‘The words of the Servian song...taken in con- 
nexion with the constant movement which the chief actress in the performance seems 
expected to keep up, points [szc] to some comparison of the girl or her companions to 
clouds moving through the sky. This again reminds us of the odd quivering movement 
kept up by the Australian rain-maker, who, in his disguise of white down, may perhaps 
represent a cloud? (‘See above, pp. 260 sy. This perpetual turning or whirling movement 
is required of the actors in other European ceremonies of a superstitious character. See 
below, vol. ii. pp. 74, 80, 81, 87. I am far from feeling sure that the explanation of it 
suggested in the text is the true one. But I do not remember to have met with any other).’ 
Whatever the explanation of the flutter, the flutter accounts for the confusion of περι- 
πορεία, περπερεία, περπερία, * procession’ (supra p. 287 n. 8), with περπέρια, περπερίναις 
‘butterflies’ (supra p. 287 n. 4). : 

2M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinbu 

3 'Εστία 1890 p. 268. 

* M. Hamilton of. cit. p. 158 on St John’s Eve: ‘The consultation of oracl 
to the magic of the Eve. The usual ceremony in Greece is called kledonas 
worked by the νερὸ dulAnro—speechless water. A water-vessel is filled at the : ri d 
carried to the house by some maiden without speaking. Into it are thrown cheng ean 
kinds, ΣῊΝ are drawn out next morning, and from them each forms his conclusions as to 

ure fortunes. iti i ὝΕΣ 
sg nae βιότου it is merely a case of marriage-questionings on the part of the 

ὃ Prof. Wace appends a brief bibliography including L. M. Τ. ὩΣ 
Glennie 714 Women of Turkey and their Fath fore The mean Wises Efi meTK 
p- 20 (‘The procession of the FPerferuda...is also an institution amon th ΣΌΣ 
women...The third Thursday after Easter is the day chosen for this ro tint : f 
Water Deities.’ ‘The ceremony of the AZithona, observed by the Greeks 2 St τ ark 
Eve, is also performed by the Vlach youths and maidens under the same cake ee 

> 


rgh and London 1910 p. 164. 


es belongs 
which is 
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observances. On the eve of the festival (the evening of June 23rd 0.5.) the girls 
collected in hands and went about the village singing songs from conduit head to 
conduit head, putting water in the crock containing the 4/fa@4ene and pouring it 
out again. Finally, atjthe last conduit visited, the water is left in. The &fdAone are 
trinkets, one contributed by each girl and tied up a with flower or sprig of basil 
or some other herb, so that each can easily recognise her own again, and are 
placed in an earthenware crock. The trinkets remain in the water over night; 
and the next day after church the bands of girls collect together again and go 
about the village with one of their number dressed up asia bride called ΑἸ ΠΗ͂, 
singing songs as before and with the crock contining the 4fdfene. In the 
evening about sunset they go to a retired spot just outside the village, and joining 
hands and singing suitable songs pour away the water and take out the A/idhone 


Fig. 194. 
one by one. They tell fortunes hy the condition of the trinkets : for instance, if 
one has gone yellow, the omen is good ; if black, the omen is bad. It seems possible 
that the dressing up of agirl as a bride and the visiting of the conduits is connected 
with a rain-charm’!. This is in bref the custom at Samirina; but it was difficult 


Wight differences of detail)", p. ozo ff, tthe ΑἸ πα on St John's Eve in Thessaly and 
Makeconin, Ferseria during drought in the same districts), G. Weigand ἐκ αἰ ΡΟ ΜΉΤ 
Leiprig (Boy ἢν igo ἰδ εγβέγνπα or Jjwinfa in South Roamania, ete.}, nao ἔ, no, 80 
(a Pir firene-song in Viach with German rendering), G. F. Abbott AMarwintan Jolkicre 
(Cam bricpe igo pp. §3—ay (ἃ mingtely coreful aecoont of ὦ καύδονα!ς on St John's Eve 
and Day in Makedonia, with text and translation of the songs appropriate ta the occasion), 
Cosmale Dating, Crroineés, pi Shperstiftt Aromdnesti, p. 41 (St John’s Day brides ete. 
ace the Vinchsh. ; 

| F. Carolidis fomerbangen en dew atten Befeanatichen A phrids Ace dened Afyiacn Strasshury 
i. E. 191g p. ga f. (Das Fest des KAgderas’) gives a pood account of the festival as 
observed in western Asia Minor, in the Aegean islands, and in some parts of European 
Greece on June 74, the Hirthday of St John the Baptist. 

* Prof. Wace translates the Firfiravasong from ὦ. Weigand af. off. il, 136 no. Bo 
[Reotevo) * Preairvng | corona | give ruin, give, | that the fields may grow, | the 
fields and the vineyards, | the prasses and the meadows,” 

10} --2 


Greece 


to get any detailed information as the girls, especially the older ones, are shy, | 
and only the smaller girls go through their observances in the light of day. The 
others prefer the screen of night, which shelters them from the prying eyes of 
the boys.’ 
G. F. Abbott? points out that this picturesque custom, which is now 
little more than a pastime, had once a serious purpose. Behind the 
water-jar with its sprigs of basil and talk of sweethearts lies the 
old-world endeavour to bring about fertility. The hydromancy pre- 
supposes rain-magic; and the little girl in her bridal veil, who goes 
the round of the conduits, is—if IT am not much mistaken—the 
playful and unconscious representative of Mother Earth herself. 
Another group of festivals that imply rain-magic is characterised 
by much mutual drenching of the celebrants with water, salt or 
fresh. For instance, off the coast of Lykia lies M egiste (A astelfortzo), 
an island destitute of springs and exposed to serious droughts, 
Miss M. Hamilton* (Mrs G. Dickins) has given a graphic account 
of the way in which its inhabitants keep the festival of Saint 
Elias (July 20): 

‘St Elias is considered lord of rain, and at the time of his festival in July a 
great amount of reciprocal drenching takes place. For many days before the 
feast the children throw each other clothed into the sea, and get drenched head 
to foot; they go round the roads calling aloud τ᾽ ai" "Alo, making the saint's name 
their cry, and drag along everyone whom they find dry. This they do with the 
impunity which comes from ecclesiastical support. On the feast-day no one can 


go dry through the streets, and sponge-fishers even drag people from their 
houses to the sea. The whole village is drenched as if with rain.’ 
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Miss Hamilton? justly compares the chief celebration in Kypros: 


"At Pentecost the seaports, stich as Larnaka and Lemesso, are frequented 
by large assemblies of country people. Every one bathes in the sta, where they 
call it the Holy Shore (ΓΑτος TudAor). Then they take little boats and anil neat ta 
the shore all day long, amusing themselves with music and such pleasantrics as 
mutual drenchings. It is unlucky not to get wet on this day, and they have the 
custom of sprinkling water all aver their houses also, In inland districts they 
go to rivers and springs, and bathe and splash each other, The festival tx 
officially called the Deluge [Κατακλυεγμόν}, but in common talk the islanders 
speak of it-as the festival of Aphrodite, for they cherish the memory of the god- 
dess of Paphos.’ By 


1G. F. Abbott πέσαν Folblors Cambridge 193 p. £4. 

* M. Hamilton Greek Sarnts and Their Festivals Edinburgh and Londen mgro 
p. 12g. cp. p. τὸ, Lad, in the dam. Aris. Sek, Ath, 1906—1907 χίῇ Sel 
18:1. ΠΟ] Mil. 354 (cited rug i. 

*M. Hamilton Greet δαί and Their ΕΝ Edinburch < ati: 
p- 15g fF. (after A. Sakellarios Τὰ Kurpiaad Athens 1868 i. τοι), μὲς εἰμ τ συν gio 
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Dr J. Rendel Harris? has drawn attention to analogous rain-charms 
practised throughout Armenia and Syria: 

‘ Amongst the Armenian people it is the custom, on a particular day in the year, 
to throw water over one another, The day of this exercise is the Feast of the 
Transfiguration, and the festival itself is called by the name of Vartevar. 
Although in its modern form the custom of water-throwing ts little more than ἃ 
sport of boys, the evidence is abundant that the throwing of water was originally 
a religious exercise, and that it goes back to very early times. Its religious 
character is attested by the fact that in the Armenian Churches there 1s an asper- 
sion of the people by the priests on the Transfiguration festival; while the boys 
are throwing water out of doors the pests are throwing water indoors.... The 
custom can be verified all over Armenia; we found it at Moush, at Pirvan, at 
Egin, at Harpoot, at Ourfa, and practically in every place where we made enquiry 
vos We were told that at Sivas, Erzeroum, and some other places, it was the custom 
to let ἃ pigeon fly, ἐπ remembrance of NoaA®, This is not done at Ein, nor could 
we verify it in other places visited. At Aintab we found that they not only threw 
water over one another, but that they made a special point of throwing water 
upon the graves,...Upon enquiry from the Jacobite Syrians as to whether 
they had‘a Vartevar like the Armenians, the reply was in the affirmative, only 
they differed from the Armenians in keeping the custom upon the Feast of 
Pentecost instead of the Transfiguration,.,.'The more intelligent amongst the 
Armenians said that they thought the custom had come down to them from the 
worship of Anahid, which preceded their conversion to Christianity.’ 

Dr Rendel Harris? further notes that at any time of drought the 
Armenians may have recourse to the primitive practice of making 
ἃ puppet and immersing it in water: 


‘At Egin, when rain is wanted, the boys take two sticks in the form of ἃ 
cross, and with the addition of some old clothes and a cap they make a ruin- 
dolly. This figure they carry round the town, and the people from the roofs of 
the houses throw water on it. They call the dolly the “Chi-chi Mama,” which 
they interpret to mean “the drenched mother." As they carry the dolly about 


1 J. Rendel Harrisin Foll- Sore 1g04 xv. 429 f. (* Annual Rain-Charm"), M. Hamilton 
Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinburgh and London τοῖο p. it. Varfear, pace 
Rendel Harris, is cestainly derived from the Armenian rerf, ‘rose,’ and must be regarded 
a6 a survival of the ancient Rosalia (P. Carolidis Arwerdnngen cu den alten Mermariatichen 
Sprachen wed Afythen Straseburg i. E. 1913 pp- 130 ff, 178 ἢ’, M. P. Nilsson in Fauly— 
Wissowa Aeal- Eee. i a. ἀττιὶ ©, op. Jowrn. #fell. Stwd. 1g00 xx. ti ff), 

ἘΣ F. Macler in J. Hastings Amcprlepwaia ef Leligion and Ethicr Edinborgh rod 1. 
So4b: ‘The festival of the Transfiguration (Pardrnar) is called the Featival of Rose, 
after an‘old heathen festival which was celebrated on the same day. On the day pre- 
ceding this festival, the commemoration of the Tabernacle of the Jews is held. On that 
day people sprinkle cach other with water when they meet in the streets; and im certain 
provinces of Armenia pigeons are sct free, cither in recollection of the Deluge, or as ἃ 
symbol of Astlik, the Armenian Venus." 

Was the famous type of Noah in the ark on coins of the Phrygian Apameia Kibotos 
(literature supra ti, 610 ἢ. 9) occasioned by a local festival of this sort? ; 

5 j. Rendel Hartis in Folé-Lore ἴσα xv. gar f. [' Occasional Rain-charms'}, 
M. Hamilton Greet Saiats and Ther AKatteals Edinburgh and London 1910 p. 131: 
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they ask, “What does Chi-chi mother want?” The reply is, “She wants wheat, 
boulgour” (cracked wheat), ὅς. “She wants wheat in her bins, she wants bread 
on her bread-hooks, and she wants rain from God.” The boys take upcontributions 
at the rich houses. At Ourfa the children, in times of drought, make a rain-bride, 
which they call Chinché-gelin. They say this means in Turkish “shovel-bride.” 
They carry the bride about and say, “What does Chinché-gelin want?” “She 
wishes mercy from God; she wants offerings of lambs and rams.” And the 
crowd responds, “Give, my God, give rain, give a flood.” The rain-bride is then 
thrown into the water. At Harpoot they make a man-doll and call it “ Allah-potik.” 
I cannot find out the meaning of the last half of this name. The doll is carried 
about with the question, “What does Allah-potik want?” “He wants rain from 
God; he wants bread from the cupboard; he wants meat from dish; he wants 
boulgour from bins ; salt from the salt-cellar ; money from the purse.” Then they 
all cry out, “Give, my God, rain, a flood.” At Trebizond, as we were told, they 
make a rain-dolly. The children dress it up as a bride and veil its face. They 
ask money from the people. I was unable to find out whether the dolly was 
thrown into the sea, which is what one would expect from parallel cases.’ 


Professor R. M. Dawkins* and Miss M. Hamilton? (Mrs 6. 
Dickins) have shown that the universal Greek custom of immersing 
the cross and blessing the waters at Epiphany is not merely an 
ecclesiastical commemoration of Christ’s baptism in the Jordan but 
also a popular rain-charm of the usual mimetic kind. Professor 
Dawkins? observes: 


‘At Epiphany a priest goes in procession to a spring, river, cistern, or to the 
sea, and immerses a cross three times. At the same time a white dove is released 
The cross is fetched out by a man who dives for it! 


Miss Hamilton* records numerous local varieties of the custom 
A few samples will suffice: 


‘At Athens an imposing procession goes from the church of St. Dionysios to 
the large reservoir on the slope of Lykabettos, and the bishop there performs 
a ceremony similar to that at the Pireus. Some of the city churches, too 
celebrate the Blessing of the Waters, either within their walls or outside on as 
erected shrine. The seaports and island towns have great celebrations. At Syra 
the chief commercial island, an urn of water is first blessed in the church, and 
then a procession marches down to the harbour, where all the boats and steamers 
are waiting. After the ceremony is finished, the ships are free to sail away. At 
Nauplia also the ceremony is interesting, and it differs in a few respects from 
the preceding. The archbishop in full regalia proceeds to the harbour, and amid 
a great assembly throws in the wooden cross, to which no ribbon is attached 
The local fishermen, as divers, are stripped ready to find it, and a struggle 


1 R. M. Dawkins in Fo/é-Lore 1904 xv. 214. 

* M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinby 
pp. 112—127 (‘Epiphany. The Blessing of the Waters and its 
charms’). 

3 R. M. Dawkins /oc. cit. 

* M. Hamilton of. cit. p. 112 ff. 


rgh and London 1910 
connection with Rain- 
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ensues among them. When the cross is successfully found, all the surrounding 
people are sprinkled with the water. The successful diver has the right of visiting 
all the houses of the town to levy a contribution on that day. He may gain a 
large sum of money thereby, and sometimes companies are formed on the 
agreement that all the members shall share in the profits of the successful one. 
This commercial spirit prevails at Phaleron also. 

The village of Lytochoro! in Thessaly gives an elaborate and curious version 
of this ceremony. The name of Sichna is given to the festival, on account of the 
tall standards used. Each church of the district possesses one of these Sichna 
with a gilt cross at the top, and on the Eve of Epiphany they are conveyed to 
the two central churches of the town. During the vigil which is held all wait for 
midnight, when the heavens are believed to open and the Holy Spirit descends 
upon the head of Christ. Then at dawn they leave the churches, taking the ikons 
of the saints and the flags and standards, and go to the river Lakkon to baptise 
the cross and bless the water. The priests line up on the banks, and round about 
are half-naked divers as at Nauplia. On the rising ground stand the citizens. 
At sunrise a song is sung calling on St. John to baptise the Christ Child, and 
a priest prays. Then three times the tall standards are bent and dipped in the 
water, and three times they are raised in the air, in imitation, it-is said, of the 
trees by the Jordan banks. It is a common belief that all trees on Epiphany Eve 
bow down in adoration of Christ... 

To continue the Sichna. The cross itself is cast into the river, and the divers 
struggle for it. The successful diver returns to town and gathers up contributions 
from the houses. All drink of the holy water, and after general blessings they 
march back in procession to the two churches, where Benediction is held. Next 
day the Sichna are restored for another year to their respective churches. 

In Samos? Epiphany is celebrated in the following way. All the women 
send on Epiphany morning a vessel full of water to the church, and the priest 
blesses the water. The same day a servant is sent into the fields with this 
blessed vessel to sprinkle the ground and the trees, singing meanwhile the song 
of Christ’s baptism.’ 


An Epiphany song from Imbros connects the Jordan water used 
for baptism with the rain which blesses the earth®: 


‘There came the day of lights and baptisms. There came great rejoicings and 
our Lord. Down to the river Jordan went [/eg. Down by the river Jordan was 
sitting] our Lady the Panagia. She took water and washed herself, and with 
a gold kerchief dried herself, with the Gospels in her arms and the censer in 


* Παρνασσός, 1882, p. 582. 

3 Σαμιακά, p. 48 [Ὁ E. Stamatiadis Σαμιακά]. 

* M. Hamilton of. εἰ. p. 126f. citing Σύλλογος ix. 341 Ἤλθανε τὰ φῶτα x’ οἱ Pwriopol | 
κ᾽ ἡ χαραὶς μεγάλαις τ᾽ Αὐφέντη μας. | Κάτω ᾿ς τὸν ᾿Ορδάνη τὸν ποταμόν | κάτταν 7) κυρά 
μας ἡ Παναγία | "Ἔπαιρνε νεράκι καὶ ἐνίβονταν | καὶ χρυσῷ μανδήλι᾽ σφογγίζονταν | Μὲ τὰ 
Εὐαγγέλια ᾿ς τὴν ἀγκαλιά | καὶ τὰ θυμιατούρια ᾿ς τὰ δάκτυλα | Καὶ τὸν ἅγιο Γιάννη παρα- 
καλεῖ. |"Ayio Γιάννη Αὐφέντη καὶ πρόδρομε, | Δύνασαι καὶ σώνεις καὶ προδρομᾶς | Διὰ νὰ 
βαπτίσῃς τὸν Ned Χριστό. | Γιὰ κοντοκαρτέρει ὡς τὸ πουρνό | Γιὰ νἀναίβω [? ἀναβαίνω) "πάνω 's 
τὸν οὐρανό | Γιὰ νὰ ῥήξω δρόσο κάτω ᾿ς τὴν yh | Νὰ δροσθῆ ᾿Αφέντης μὲ τὴν κυρά | Na δροσθοὺν 
ἡ (leg. ot] βρύσεις μὲ τὰ νερά | Νὰ κατὰ rpaivouwfileg. καταπραῦνουν] τὰ ζούζουλα | Καὶ νὰ 


καταπέσουν τὰ Τείδωλα. 
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her hands, and she called on St. John: “St. John, Lord and Forerunner, thou 
art mighty; thou savest and goest before to baptise the young Christ.” “Wait for 
the dawn that I may go up into Heaven, and may throw down refreshment on the 
earth, that our Lord with our Lady may be refreshed, that the springs and waters 
may be refreshed, that the flocks may prosper and the idols fall.”’ 


Even more explicit is another song from the neighbourhood of 
Mount Olympos, which represents the baptism in Jordan as 
accompanied by a deluge of rain?: 

‘At the river Jordan, the holy place, the Lord is baptised and saves the whole 
world. And a dove came down, white and feathery, and with its wings opened; 


it sent rain down on the Lord, and again it rained and rained on our Lady, and 
again it rained and rained on its wings.’ 


ii. Rain-magic in ancient Greece. 


No description of a ceremony exactly resembling the rites of 
modern Greece has come down to us from classical times, But 
points of similarity are not wanting. Thus we have seen reason to 
conjecture that the early Greek rain-maker, probably clad in a 
sheep-skin to copy the fleecy clouds, worked his magic on the 
nearest hill*. Some such ritual was, we thought, presupposed by 
the Homeric epithet xephelegeréta* and by the Aristophanic chorus 
of Cloud-maidens‘, if not also by the Orphic hymn that bade the 
Clouds send showers to fertilise Mother Earth®. 

_ Usage, no doubt, differed from place to place. In Rhodes the 
Telchines are said to have been charlatans who by their magical 
arts could produce at will clouds, rain, hail, and snow. Unfortunately 
no details of their procedure are on record®. 

At Krannon in Thessaly drought was cured by the shaking of 


} M. Hamilton of. cit. p. 127 citing Παρνασσός, 1882, p- §80; Laspopoulos, Ὄλυμπος 
καὶ ol κάτοικοι αὐτοῦ :---Φτὸν ᾿Ιορδάνη ποταμό, στὸν ἅγιο τὸν τόπο | ὁ Κύριος βαφτίζεται καὶ 
σώζ᾽ οὗλον τὸ κόσμο. | Kal καταβάν' μιὰ πέρδικα, ἄσπρη καὶ πλουμπισμένη | μέ [leg. μὲ] 
τὰ φτερά της ἀνοιχτὰ καὶ βρέχει τὸν ἀφέντη | καὶ πάλιν ξαναβρέχεται καὶ βρέχει τὴν κυρά 
της | καὶ πάλιν ξαναβρέχεται καὶ βρέχει τὰ φτερά της. ἥν 

* Supra pp. 31f., 68. 

3 Supra p. 30 ff. Cp. i. 14 n. 1. 

4 Supra p. 69 f. 

* Supra p. 7o. Cp. Orph. ἀ. Not, 82 NOTOT, ϑυμίαμα λίβανον. 1 ff. λαιψηρὸν πήδη 
δι᾿ ἠέρος ὑγροπόρευτον, | ὠκείαις πτερύγεσσι δονούμενον ἔνθᾳ καὶ ἔνθα, | ἔλθοις σὺν sonia 
voriats, ὄμβροιο γενάρχα" | τοῦτο yap ἐκ Διός ἐστι σέθεν γέρας ἠερόφοιτον | ὀμβροτόκ : 
νεφέλας ἐξ ἠέρος és (so E. Abel for εἰς) χθόνα πέμπειν. τοιγάρ τοι : ἀφ το o« 
χαρέντα | πέμπειν καρποτρόφους ὄμβρους ἐπὶ μητέρα γαῖαν. 

® Zenon of Rhodes frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii, 175 Miiller) af, Diod, ς. ες λέ 
δ᾽ οὗτοι (sc. of Τελχῖνες) καὶ γόητες γεγονέναι καὶ παράγειν ὅτε βούλοιντο νέ ὧν ο ἐδ adie 
καὶ χαλάζας, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ χιόνα ἐφέλκεσθαι: ταῦτα δὲ καθάπερ καὶ τοὺς ibs ee 
ἱστοροῦσιν. ἀλλάττεσθαι (ἀλλάττειν codd. C.F.G. ex silentio Wesselin ae δε Ἀν et 
ἰδίας μορφάς, καὶ εἶναι φθονεροὺς ἐν τῇ διδασκαλίᾳ τῶν τεχνῶν. = mera 


λιτόμεσθα, μάκαρ, ἱεροῖσι 
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a bronze car and the recital of a prayer for rain. Coins of the town 
show this car, always with an ampiera ora fluted bow! resting upon 
it, and often with a raven or two perched on its wheels*. 

At Eleusis the first formal act of the yearly festival was the 
proclamation, on Boedromion 16%, ‘To the sea, initiates*!’ On hearing 
this, the assembled multitude hurried down to bathe in the nearest 
salt water. Passing through a gate, which adjoined the Dionysion* 
in the south of the town and is possibly to be identified with the 
Itonian Gate®, they made their way to two lagoons called the 
Rhettet, sacred to Demeter and Kore respectively® More than one 
notorious incident was connected with their wholesale immersion. 
It was said? that Phryne, who habitually wore a clinging chifén and 
scorned to use the public baths, nevertheless at the Eleusinia and 
at the Poseidonia laid aside all her garments, loosened her hair, 
and stepped into the sea before the whole concourse of people—a 
sight which inspired Apelles to paint his Aphrodite Amadyonténe*. 
Again, it was remembered that in 339 8.C., when the initiates had 
gone down to purify themselves in the sea, a shark carried off onc 
—some said two—of their number". This curious happening, 
whether fact or figment, seems to have provoked imitation, For we 
are told™ that on another occasion, when an initiate was washing a 
pig in the harbour of Kantharos at the Peiraieus, a shark seized 
and bit off the lower half of his body. The Eleusinian bathe has 


been commonly regarded as a rite of purification™, and as such 


| Supra ii, 831 Mf. figs. 738—z92. S. W. Grose in the AfeCirmn Caf. Carts fl. 203 
no. 4860 pl. 171, τὸ (=my fig. 701} says oddly *insect on r. wheel.’ 

* Plont. a efor. ALA. 7, τς Caml, 1g, τ. Phoe. ὅς, Polyain. 3. 11. 1. 

3 On ἄλαβε, μύσται see Mommeen Fete οἱ, Stadt Athen pp. 207, 214 ff, 244, Harrison 
Profeg, Gh. Kel? p. isa f, P. Foucart Ler sprites οἱ Elewsis Paris τοῦς p. 814. ἢ: 
P. Stengel Je griechischen Xuelfmialtertiimer Miinchen 1970 p. 183. 

2 Corp. tr. Aff. We τὶ 2 no £3 εἴ, 94 Π. τὰ Michel Mecmed! a ΔΓ. gr. 00-77, 34 
fi.=Dittenberger Sy dasr. Gr no. sco, 34 ἢ τε ἐδ. no. 93, 34 ff (Attic decree of 

*418/7 HC) καὶ vee τώφρο καὶ τῷ ὕδατοι κρατεῖν To ἐγ Διὸς τὰν μισθοσάϊμενον, ὀπύσον ἑντὸν ῥεῖ 
τὸ Auorecio καὶ τῶν πυλὸν ἐ{) ἅλαδε ἐΐ χσελα  γοσιν οἱ μύσται, 

* Mommsen Freie αἱ, πέσον Athen p. 21g n. 1, Ps Foucart of. cif. p. 218. 

* Paus. 1. 38. 4, Hesych. s.r. Pecrol, Phot. dix. s."Perd (citing Soph. frag. 936 
Dindort, 108% Jebb), ef. may. p. 703, 13 ἔν Favorin. der. p. 1607, 7 ἢ 

* Athen. spo F, 

* Overbeck Schrijfigwellen Β. 349M. nos. 1846—1853, A. Remach Fries ΡΈΕΙ ἐΐ latins 
relatift ἃ Phistoire de la peinture anctomme Paris vga i. 332 ff nos. 415-44 (ee. ἐδ. 
p. 332 0. 1 dates the incident ‘avant 340"). 

: Schol. Aischin. fa Cres. 130 p. 45 a Βὶ fi. Baiter —Sauppe. 

M Plout. ν᾿ Phac. 4, | | 

i So already schol. Aischin, ἐμ C¥er, 135 p. 450 01 f. Baiter—Sagppe κατελθάστων 
τῶν μυυτῶν ἐπὶ τὴν μάλασσαν ἐπὶ τὸ καθαρθῆναι, ep. Hesych. 5.0, "Pecrol*...dfer τοῦτ 
λουτροῦ ἀγνίζεσθαι τοὺς θιάσανι. : 
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compared with Christian baptism}. Other views, however, might be 
defended. G. Glotz has shown that to be plunged in the sea was 
a not infrequent form of popular ordeal?, Mrs A. Strong and 
Miss N. Jolliffe have much to say on ‘Apotheosis by Water’. But 
in any case the resemblance of the ancient to the modern custom 
of a communal dip makes it probable that the opening rite at 
Eleusis, which came ‘at the end of the long drought of summer and 
before the first rains of autumn‘) served the purpose of a powerful 
rain-charm. 

Again, on the closing day of the mysteries, Boedromion 235, 
two top-shaped bowls of terra cotta known as the plemochéat or 
‘flood-pourers’ were first filled and then turned upside down, one 
towards the east, the other towards the west, with the addition of a 
mystic formula®. Since Kritias or Euripides in his Perithous? 
described these plemochéai as emptied into a cleft in the ground, it 
may fairly be suspected that at Eleusis as at Athens® an attempt 
was made to fertilise Mother Earth by means of an obvious rain- 
charm. What the mystic formula was, we do not know. Possibly it 


consisted in the enigmatic saying hénx, dmpax, the meaning of which 
is still to seek®, 


* Eg. Tertull. de bapt. 5 certe ludis Apollinaribus et Eleusiniis (so Fulvius Ursinus 
for Pelusiis) tinguuntur idque se in regenerationem et impunitatem periuriorum suorum 
agere praesumunt, Clem. Al. strom. 5. 11 P+ 373, 23 f. Stihlin οὐκ ἀπεικότως ἄρα καὶ 
τῶν μυστηρίων τῶν παρ᾽ Ἕλλησιν ἄρχει μὲν τὰ καθάρσια, καθάπερ καὶ τοῖς βαρβάροις τὸ 
λουτρόν. x.7.A. See further F. M. Rendtorff Die Taufe im Urchristentum Leipzig 1905, 
H. Windisch Zaufe und Siinde im dltesten Christentum Tiibingen 1908, R. Reitzenstein 
Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen T, aufe Leipzig-Berlin 1929. 

* G, Glotz L’ordalie dans la Grice Primitive Paris 1904 p. τι fff. (' 
la mer’). 

* E. Strong and N. Jolliffe in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1924 xliv. 103 ff. 

. E. O. James in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1918 
χ, 563 a. 

ἢ Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 242 ff. 

®* Athen. 496 a—s ITAHMOXOH. σκεῦος κεραμεοῦν βεμβικῶδες ἑδραῖον ἡσυχῆ, ὃ κοτυ. 
λίσκον ἕνιοι προσαγορεύουσιν, ὥς φησι Πάμφιλος. χρῶνται δὲ αὐτῷ ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι τῇ τελευταίᾳ 
τῶν μυστηρίων ἡμέρᾳ, ἣν καὶ ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ προσαγορεύουσι Πλημοχόας- ἐν ἡ δύο πλημοχόας 
πληρώσαντες, τὴν μὲν πρὸς ἀνατολάς, τὴν δὲ πρὸς δύσιν ἀνιστάμενοι avarpérovew, ἐπιλέγοντες 
ῥῆσιν μυστικήν. μνημονεύει δὲ αὐτῶν καὶ ὁ τὸν Πειρίθουν γράψας, εἴτε Κριτίας ἐστὶν ὁ τύραννος 
ἢ Εὐριπίδης (Vrag. 592 Nauck *), λέγων οὕτως- ‘iva πλημοχόας τάσδ᾽ els θόνιον tou” 
εὐφήμως προχέωμεν." ; Beas. 

7 Supra n. 6. 

δ Supra pp. 179 ἢ, 188. 

" Hesych. xéyt, éumat (C. A. Lobeck Cj. κόγξ ὁμοίως, mat): ἐπιφώνημα τετελεσμέν 
καὶ τῆς δικαστικῆς ψήφου ἦχος, ὡς ὁ τῆς κλεψύδρας, παρὰ δὲ ᾿Αττικοῖς βλόψ. The tty 
polemic of Lobeck Aglaophamus i. 775—783 hardly suffices to establish hiseuiaal : 
- (which is printed as a certainty in both editions by M. Schmidt) and in an h ald 

not absolve us from the duty of seeking an explanation for the formula. Games infer 


Les ordalies par 
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But there is more definite evidence than this of a rain-ritual at 
Eleusis. Hippolytos* (c. 235 A.D.) mentions ‘the great unspeakable 
mystery of the Eleusinians Aye Aye; that is “rain—conceive,” And 
Proklos® (4387 A.p,) states that ‘at the Eleusinian rites they looked 
up to the Sky and shouted Aye, “rain,” then down to the Earth and 
added 4yz, “conceive.”’ The words have at once the directness of 
primitive thought and the jingle of primitive magic. Dr L. R. 
Farnell® is right when he comments: 


*This genuine ore of an old religious stratum sparkles all the more for being 
found in a waste deposit of neo-Platonic metaphysic. The formula savours of 
a very primitive liturgy that closely resembled the famous Dodonaean invoca- 
tion to Zeus the sky-yod and mother-earth; and it belongs to that part of the 
Eletsinian ritual “quod ad frumentum attinet"™ 
For, if the culminating act of the mysteries was the exhibition to 
the initiates of a corn-ear reaped in silence’, we can well believe 
that rain-magic was essential to the performance. 


from Hesychios’ gloss that eoyé, Guat or the like was a purely onomatopocic phrasc— 
*‘splosh, splash !'—meant to imitate the sound of falling rain-drops. This might fitly 
terminate the naive rain-magic of the 'food-pourers." 

F. M. Cornford’s "Κύγξον wit, “Sound the conch—enough”’ (Harnson Profeg. (σὲ, 
fe” pti ἢν 2} is open to Lobeck’s objection: ‘quid al Hierophantae persona magis 
alicnum case potest, quam hoe ludicrum vocalbalum Pax? quod non minore wucientium 
risu exceplum fuisset, quam «i hodie aliquis sacrae cathedrac orator pro co qood in fine 
concionis pronuncian solet-Amen, diceret Hasta!’ 

' Hippal, ref daeres.2. 7 p. taf Duncker—Schneidewin τοῦτο, φησίν, ἐστὶ τὸ μέγα 
καὶ ἄρρητον» Ekcoriziar μνατήμριαν fe eve. 

* Prokl, ἐν Plat. Jiw. iii. 176, a6 ff. Diehl ὃ δὴ καὶ οἱ Perpol τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων εἰδότει 
Fporirarror οὐρανῷ καὶ γῇ προτελεῖν rode γάμουτ, eft dd τούταμε. βλέποντει καὶ ἐν rors 
᾿Ἐλευσινίοι! ἱεροῖς εἰς μὲν τὸν οὐρανὸν ἀναβλέποντες ἐβόων “δε (wo C. A, Lobeck for υἱὲ 
codd.), καταβλέψαντες δὲ εἰς τὴν γῆν τὸ ‘ede’ [εὐ C. A. Lobeck for κὐμε codd. .1.1, διά 
τούτων ὧτ πατρὸς καὶ μητρὸν τὴν γένεσιν εἶναι πάντων γινώσκυστει. ἔπ γα ἕῳ {εἰ ἢ, 

2 W. Christ Gechichte der griechischen [Litteratur® ii, 2. 1059: 

* See R. Heim ‘Incantamenta magica graces latina’ in the fJadrd. ἢ. class. ΕΑΝ οΙ. 
Suppl. 1893 xix. 44 ff. (citing eg. Varr, rer. rest. 1. 3. 27, Verg. evi. 8. S0f., Pelagan. 19, 
Marcell. de med. 15. 11) and, for a modem parallel, πόσιν i. 413 6. 0. 

The relation of such an ‘uralte Wanschausdruck’ to actual prayer is considered by 
F. Schwenn Gebet teal Osyer Heblelbery 1ga7 pp. r—8 (‘Ein Stick der Liturgie von 
Fleisis”)., Ἂ 

* Farnell Cults af G8. States iii. 19g. 

* Ang. a civ. Dei 7.20 in Cereris autem sacris preeiicantur illa Eleusinia, quae apud 
Athenienses nobilissima fuerunt. de quibus iste.( Varro, ep. "κα. 14° Funaioli) nihil 
interpreiatur, nisi quod adtinet ad frumentum, quod Ceres invenit, et ad Proserpinam, 
quam rapoente Oreo perdidit; et hanc ipsam dicit significare fecunditatem semimum... 
dicit deinde multa in mystertis elisa tradi, quae nisi ad frugum inventionem non pertineant. 
Farnell of. ctf, ui. 358 gives a misleading reference and an erroneous text. 

' Hipp. ref. Aoeres, ες 8 p. ite Duncker—Schneidewin (cited mujra ii. 295 1. 3): 
Farnell ap. eff. ii. 183 πὶ takes the phrase ἐν σιωπῇ to go with the words before 1, not 
with those after it, but admits that its position in the sentence is against him and can only 
plead that ‘Hippolytus is not careful of the order of his words.’ The same view had Long 
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ago been expressed by C. Lenormant in the Mémoires de l’ Académie des Inscriptions 
1861 xxiv. 1. 374 f., who was followed by S. Reinach in L' Anthropologie 1903 xiv. 356 ἔ. 
(‘l’épi de bié, présenté en silence a la foule assemblée ’), Frazer Golden Bough*: The — 
Magic Art ii. 139 n. 1 (ἐπιδεικνύντες τοῖς ἐποπτεύουσι τὸ μέγα καὶ θαυμαστὸν καὶ τελειότατον 
ἑἐποπτικὸν ἐκεῖ μυστήριον ἐν σιωπῇ, τεθερισμένον στάχυν (so punctuated by Duncker— 
Schneidewin)), P. Foucart Les mystéres d’Eleusis Paris 1914 p. 434 (* Cette explication 
me parait beaucoup plus satisfaisante, et je n’aurais pas hésité a Padopter s’il ne fallait 
admettre dans la phrase de saint Hippolyte une construction fautive. Aprés tout, mieux 
vaudrait s’y résigner, si l’on y gagnait une interprétation plus conforme au mode d’enseigne- 
ment qui fut en usage dans l’initiation’), 5. Reinach, however, in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1906 
XIX. 344 ἢ. 1 pointed out that ‘le silence est trés souvent nécessaire ἃ Yaccomplissement 
de rites comme celui de couper une plante sacrée’: accordingly in his Cultes, mythes et 
religions Paris 1906 ii p. xi he renders ‘I’épi de blé, moissonné en silence.’ Classical 
scholars in general have concurred in this opinion, e.g. Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel. p. 549 
‘an ear of grain reaped in silence,’ M. P. Nilsson 4 History of Greek Religion trans. 
F. J. Fielden Oxford 1925 p. 108 ‘the reaping of a few ears in silence,’ J. M. Edmonds 
Lyra Graeca London 1927 iii. 517 ‘an ear of corn reaped in silence.’ 

With regard to the significance of the rite, we are ill informed and widely diverse 
hypotheses have been propounded: 

(1) The context in Hippolytos asserts that the Athenians in their Eleusinian usage 
were following the lead of the Phrygians, who spoke of God as ‘a green ear reaped’ 
(supra ii. 295 n. 2 χλοερὸν στάχυν τεθερισμένον). The allusion is to a Naassene hymn 
describing Attis in very similar terms (supra ii. 296 n. 4 χλοερὸν στάχυν ἀμηθέντα, cp. 
Firm. Mat. 3. 2 amare terram volunt (sc. Phryges) fruges, Attin vero hoc ipsum volunt 
esse quod ex frugibus nascitur, poenam autem quam sustinuit hoc volunt esse, quod falce 
messor maturis frugibus facit: mortem ipsius dicunt, quod semina collecta conduntur, 
vitam rursus, quod iacta semina annuis vicibus reconduntur (C. Halm cj. renascuntur. 
K. W. A. Reifferscheid cj. redduntur. C. Bursian cj. recidivantur)). But Attis never 
had any footing at Eleusis; and Hippolytos’ attempt to find an Eleusinian counterpart of 
him ends in a sentence probably defective and certainly obscure (Hippol. ref. Aaeres. 5.8 
p- 162f. Duncker—Schneidewin ὁ δὲ στάχυς οὗτός ἐστι καὶ παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις ὁ παρὰ τοῦ 
ἀχαρακτηρίστου φωστὴρ τέλειος μέγας, καθάπερ αὐτὸς ὁ ἱεροφάντης, οὐκ ἁποκεκομμένος μέν, 
ὡς ὁ “Arris, εὐνουχισμένος δὲ διὰ κωνείου καὶ πᾶσαν παρῃτημένος τὴν σαρκικὴν γένεσιν, 
νυκτὸς ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι ὑπὸ πολλᾷ πυρὶ τελῶν τὰ μεγάλα καὶ ἄρρητα μυστήρια βοᾷ καὶ κέκραγε 
λέγων" “ἱερὸν ἔτεκε πότνια κοῦρον Βριμὼ Βριμόν,᾽ τουτέστιν ἰσχυρὰ ἰσχυρόν). 

-ear exhibited at Eleusis implies a corn-totem 


en pe corn was selected to repre- 
sent the Corn-Spirit, and was preserved until the following year, in order that the 


which, like the Peruvian 
kind and quantity of the 
old woman (supra i. 307 
house of the head-man of the 
heaf was probably highly taboo, 
rtain occasions.... This manifesta- 
hope and tangible promise that 


; ἃ ; : ripe corn, but in itself constituted 
a direct communion with the deity...’ (F. B, Jevons An Introduction fo the History of 


Réligion® London 1902 p. 364 ff.). “When, then, we find that in later times an ear of 
corn was exhibited, we may fairly infer that it was an ear of corn which was exhibited in 
the primitive agricultural rites, and that it was originally the embodiment of the Corn- 
Goddess’ (7d. 16.323 p. 381). Cp. 5. Reinach Cultes, mythes et religions Paris 1906 p- Xi 


ἼΟΤ 


*Reconrant aux textes, nous Υ ἐγοσναπε une trace certaine non seulement du culte, mais 
de l'adoration et de 'exaliation (an sens chrétien) de l'épi de bl." 

(a) Elsewhere Reinach treate the corn-ear as the offspring of a priest and a priestess, 
representing Zeus and Demeter, whose union ensured the fertility of the soil by means 
of sympathetic magic (S. Reinach in the Meo. ἢν Gr. 1g06 xix. 344 ‘Cet ἐρὶ que montre 
Vhidrophante représente, ἃ mon avis, le produit du mariage du prétre et ile la prétresse 
qui constituc un des actes mystiyues les plus importants du ritwel; Je pretre et la pretresse, 
dans cet episode, figurent le diew celeste εἰ la déesse chthonienne—en langage mytho- 
logique, Zeus εἰ Démeter—dont [union assure la fécondité dex champa'), A very similar 
account of the rite is given by Harrison Profey. Ge. Aol? p, ag8 ff. and Frazer Golden 
Bough® + The Magic Art ii. 13% ἢν, who forther equate the corn with the child Brimas. 
Now the omon of Zeus and Demeter, impersonated by the hierophant and the priestess, 
is certainly attested by several late authorities (Tertull, od wat, 2. 7 cur rapitur sacentos 
Cereris, non tale Ceres passa cot? (J. Topfler κὰν Gravalegie Berlin 1899 p. 94 0. 4 
thinks that here Demeter is not to be distinguished from her daughter), Clem. Al. pravr. 
3.15.1 ff. p. 13, 1 ἢ Stiblin (cited svpra i, 997 nm. 6), Amob. aa, mar. 5. 20f., 97 (cited 
iupra is 393 τιν 0), Asterios bishop of Amasela (dated ¢. 330—<. g19 Av. by W. Christ 
Gevhichte der griechivhen Litteratur® Munchen 1924 ii. τ. 1479) dem, 16 entcomsum i 


sencter meartyres (xi. 324.0 Migne) of κεφάλαιον τῆς σὴν θρησκείαε τὰ ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι μυστήρια 
καὶ δῆμωυν "Ατεικὸν καὶ RAMs wie τυναίρει, ἵνα τελέσῃ ματαιότητα; οὐκ ἐκεῖ τὸ καταβάπιων 
τὸ σκοτεινὸν καὶ αἱ σεμναὶ τοῦ lepegpdrrov πρὸτ τὴν ἱέρειαν συστυχίαλ. μόνον πρὸ! μάνην : οὐχ 
al λαμπάδει σβέννινται, καὶ ὁ πολὺτ καὶ ἀκαρίϑμητοι δῆμοι τὴν σωτηρίαν αὐτῶν εἶναι νομί- 
ἴουσι τὰ de τῷ σκότῳ παρὰ τῶν ὅδο πραττόμενα ; schol. Plat. Georg. 407 Ὁ p- orga a7 ἢ. 
ἐτελεῖτο δὲ ταῦτα καὶ Δηοῖ καὶ Kapp, ὅτι ταύτην μὲν Πλούτων ἁρπάξειε, ἀγοῖ δὲ μγείη Ber 
ἐν oly πολλὰ μὲν ἐπράττετο αἷσ χρά, ἐλέγετο δὲ κιτιΆ,, Pacilos τίνα περὶ δαιμάνων ὁμξά ζθεσιν 
EXAper; p. sof (cited spra εἶν 12: πν3}}. [t is probable that in early days this union 
was a real one, the hierophant having actual intercourse with the priestess, but that later 
it became merely aymbolic, the hierophant wang an application of hemlock as an antaphro- 
dlisiae (Hippol. ref. Aderes, 8. 8 μι 164 Doncker—Schneidewin cited sure p. 300 π᾿ ὁ {i), 
with the remarks of Fraser Golden Gough": The Magic Art ii. 139 0.1). Rut though the 
ceremonial marriage of the hierophant (2cus) with the priestess (Demeter) has some claim 
to be regarded as fact, yet it must be admitted that not one of the ancient writers called in 
evidence describes the offapring of this marriage as an car of corn. ΑἹ most we can say 
that in the Sabazian myth Zeus became by Deo Arind of Demeter the parent af Phere- 
phatia or Kore (cagra i. gga ff). It might also be muintained—the hypothesis is not 
extruvagant—that Kore was at Elewsis represented by a bunch of wheat-cars, possibly 
amanged in the form of a com-danghter or harvest-maiden (swjfra i. 397 τ. 4 pl. xxviii). 
(4) Ε΄ M. Cornford “The “ATTAPXAI and the Elewsinian Mysteries’ in Assays and 
Studies prevented to William Ridgeway Cambridge 1913 pp. 153—166 likewise identifies 
the τεθερισμένυν στάχυν wih Kore. His angament may be brictly resumed as follows, 
The ἀπαρχαί or * first-froits,’ sent by the Greek states to Eleusis, were in accordance with 
ancestral custom stored in underground granaries (P. Foucart in the Ball. Corr. ffeil. 
$80 iv. 225 ff line τὸ ff. pl. ag = Corp. dnser. Ade, iv. ας ἃ no. 27 4, τὸ Mf, = Michel 
Recueil J fuser, gro no. 71, 10-8, = Roberts—Gardner Gh. £pigr. i. 22 fh no. 9, τὸ ff. 
= J.v. Prouand 1. Zichen Leger Groecorinm sacrac li no. 4, τὸ ἢ, = Dittenberger Syl 
incr. Ge” no, 83,10 = Juter. Gr. ed. min, i no. 76, τὸ f (an Athenian decree of «. 
433/32 μὲ, found at Eleusis) αἰκοδομέσαι δὲ σιρὸν rpde ᾿Ἐλευσινι κατὰ τὰ πάτρια ἀὐκο ἂν 
Sunt: ταῖς ἀιεροποιοῖε καὶ τῶι ἀρ[ χ μτέκτονι ἐπιτέδειον dear ἀπὸ τῇ ἀργυρίο τὸ τοῖν θεοῖν, τὸν 
δὲ κα] ρπαὸν ἐρθανθοῖ ἐμβάλλεν. Ade ἂν παραλάβησι παρὰ τῶν δεμάρί yor), | ἀπάρχεσθαι δὲ καὶ 
τὸν χσιμμάχον κατὰ ταὐτη). Such ἃ granary might be called μέγαρον (Heaych. 10. 
μέγαρα, Phot. dex. 0, μάγαρον, Eustath. ὧν Oa. p. 1397, 17 8.) of φρέαρ (4, Gem. Qu 
Παρϑενίῳ φρέατι, Pans. i. 40. ¢ φρέαρ. ΓΑνθιαν καλούμενον, 1, 38. 6 φρέαρ. καλαύμενεν 
Ἑαλλίχυρον (ep. ἀν Dem. 278], [which, however, were wells for water. Α4..0}}. The 
purpose of the custom was ‘to put these specimens of grain that was to be used for seed 
into fertilising contact with the aacred store’ (p, 163). In the autumn, at the Eleusinin, 
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the ἀπαρχαΐέ were taken up from the subterranean store-house. The best part of them, 
made into a felands, was offered in sacrifice, the rest would be sold (the Athenian decree 
already quoted continues 36 ff. θύεν δὲ ἀπὸ μὲν τὸ πελανδ καθότι ἂν Εὐμολπίδαι 
[ἐχσλε] [γδ]νται, τρέττοιαν δὲ βόαρχον χρυσόκερον τοῖν θεοῖν ἀεκα[τέρ] [αἱ ἀπὸ τὸν κριθῶν 
καὶ τὸν πυρὸν καὶ ror Τριπτολέμοι καὶ roi [θε}}δι καὶ τι θεᾶι καὶ τῶι Εὐβόλοι λιερεῖον 
λεκάστοι τέλεον καὶ | τξι ᾿Αθεναίαι βὸν χρυσόκερον" τὰς δὲ ἄλλας κριθὰς καὶ πυρὸς ἀπὶοδομένος 
τὸς λιεροποιὸς μετὰ τὲς βολὲς ἀναθέματα ἀνατιθέναι τοῖν θεοῖν, ποιεσαμένος ἀάττ᾽ ἂν τοι 
δέμοι rot ᾿Αθεναίον δοκέϊι, καὶ ἐπιγράφεν τοῖς ἀναθέμασιν, ἀότι ἀπὸ τῷ καρπὸ τὲς ἀπαρχξὶς 
ἀνεθέθε, καὶ ἀελλένον τὸν dwapxbuevov)—presumably not to be eaten, but to be mixed with 
the grain for sowing. The ἀπαρχαί thus became veritable ‘starting-points’ of the κύκλος 
γενέσεως. All this was aptly expressed in mythological parlance. Kore is carried off and 
wedded to Plouton in his underground abode. ‘She re-emerges as the potential mother 
of the new crop’ (p. 163). And ‘When we are told that the final revelation to the 
Eleusinian epoptae was a στάχυς τεθερισμένος,.. ἷς it possible that we may see in this 
στάχυς the epiphany of Kore herself as represented by the ἀπαρχαί ?’ (p- 162). Lastly, 
the ‘redistribution of the daapyal...is reflected in the myth of Triptolemos, charged by 
Demeter with the dispersal of the seed-corn to all the civilised world’ (p. 164). 

(5) Count Goblet d’ Alviella Z/eusinia Paris 1903 pP- 71—73 holds that the nature 
of the deities worshipped at Eleusis facilitated the coming of higher hopes for a future 
life, Demeter received into her bosom both the sown corn and the buried dead. She 
would extend her protection not only to the former but also to the latter—witness their 
name Δημήτρειοι (Plout. de fac. in orb. lun. 28 καὶ τοὺς νεκροὺς ᾿Αθηναῖοι Δημητρείους 
ὠνόμαζον τὸ παλαιόν). Kore too, the very personification of the sown corn, descended 
every autumn into the underworld only to come up again in the springtime young and 
fresh as ever. Thus the grain was taken as a fit emblem of human existence, and in 
Attike was sown on graves (Cic. de /egy. 2. 63 nam et Athenis iam ille mos a Cecrope, ut 
aiunt, permansit, ocius terra humandi: quam cum proximi iniecerant, obductaque terra 
erat, frugibus obserebatur, ut sinus et gremium quasi matris mortuo tribueretur, solum 
autem frugibus expiatum ut vivis redderetur). Similarly in Egypt Osiris or the Osirised 
dead was assimilated to wheat or barley germinating in the earth when watered from 
above. Indeed it seems likely that in s. ix—viii B.c. such Egyptian beliefs found their 
way to Eleusis, lending point and precision to the hopes already inspired by the Greek 
agrarian cult. ‘Le rite final de l’époptie, c’est-a-dire la présentation de l’épi de blé, 
moissonné en silence, que l'hi¢érophante exhibait aux neophytes comme le dernier mot des 
Mystéres, ne constituait, sans doute, ἃ Vorigine, qu’un rite agricole; il n 
changer pour en faire un symbole de palingénésie humaine’ (p. 72). 

(6) P. Foucart, the father of this Egyptising hypothesis, in his final work on the 
subject Les mystéres d’E leusis Paris 1914 p. 432 ff. would identify the cut corn, not with 
Kore, but with Dionysos, who had of old been associated with Demeter (Plout. guaestt. 
de Arati signis frag. 7. 1 Dibner ap. schol. Arat, phaen. 1068 διὸ καὶ οἱ παλαιοὶ τὸν 
Διόνυσον τῇ Δημήτρᾳ συγκαθιέρωσαν, αἰνιττόμενοι τὸ γόνιμον τῆς ὑγρότητος) and at Eleusis 
played Theos to her Thea (but see, for other possibilities, O. Héfer in Roscher Lex. 
Myth. v. 535—539. A.B.c.), he being the Greek equivalent of Osiris as she of Isis 
(P. Foucart of. cit. p. go ff.). On this showing the presentation of the corn-ears to the 
Eleusinian mystics was a rite derived from Egypt, where harvesters were wont to set up 
the first ears reaped, beating their breasts before the sheaf and calling aloud upon Isis 
(Diod. 1. 14 μαρτύριον δὲ φέρουσι τῆς εὑρέσεως τῶν εἰρημένων καρπῶν τὸ τηρούμενον παρ 
αὐτοῖς ἐξ ἀρχαίων »ὀμιμον" ἔτι γὰρ καὶ νῦν κατὰ τὸν θερισμὸν τοὺς πρώτους ἃ μηθέντας στάχυς 
θέντας τοὺς ἀνθρώπου: κόπτεσθαι πλησίον τοῦ δράγματος καὶ τὴν "low ἀνακαλεῖσθαι, καὶ 
τοῦτο πράττειν τιμὴν ἀπονέμοντας τῇ θεῷ τῶν εὑρημένων κατὰ τὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς τῆς εὑρέσεως 
καιρόν, cp. Firm. Mat. 2. 6 f. defensores eorum volunt addere physicam rationem frugum 
semina Osirim dicentes esse, Isim terram, Tyfonem calorem: et quia matnrates fruges 
calore ad vitam hominum colliguntur et divisae a terrae consortio separantur et rursus 
adpropinquante hieme seminantur, hanc volunt 8356 mortem Osiridis, cum frug 
dunt so K. W. A. Reifferscheid for rzddunt cod. J. Ἐς Gronoyius εἰ ; es recon- 
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cj. cided), inventionem vero, cum fruges genitali terrae fomento conceptae annua 
rursus cocperint procreatione generari, pone hanc veram esse sacroram istorum rationem. 
cur plangitis froges terrae εἰ crescentia higetis semina?) os they mourned for Osiris, 
probably in the dirge called Marrpds (A. Ruschin Pauly—Wissowa Aeal- Ene, xiv. 1948ff,), 
Foueart porsucs the theme of corn as an emblem of Osiris, and draws attention ta the 
curious ‘Osiris beds’ found in igos by the late Theodore Davis, in a tomb dating from 
the reign of Amenhotep tii (1412—j;376 πον eccording to H. R. Hall), and now preserved 
in the Museum at Cairo (T, M, Davia The Toews of fowtpa and Pomipow Lonion 1go7 μ. 48. 
1. E. Quibell Tom of Yuwa anal ΤΑμὲν Le Caire 1908 p. 35 no. ἴον pl. 16, μι 36 
ha 51023). (Quibell says of no. s1oaa; ‘This object consists of a wooden frame, on 
which was laid a papyrus mat: over this was stretched a double cover of coarse cloth, 
stitehed down the side: on this a bed of clay was placed, of the shape of the body of 
Osiris, and in it barley planted. When the plants hal grown to o height of about 
Om. 1 cent a doubled cloth was laid over them and the whole was lapped round with 
a series of τίμα of cloth"; etc. My fig. 195 is from αὶ fresh photograph. Similarly in 
1898-1899 V. Loret fund in the tomb of Maherpra, fan-bearer ander Hutshepsut (reign 
1§ol—i479 πὸ, according to H. R. Hall), frame of cedar-wood, on which is etretched 
a thick mat of needs covered by three layers of linen, On the linen is drawn in black ink 
the profile of Osiris (1.42" high). The contour is filled in with a mixture of earth, barley: 
grains, and a gummy fluid. The grains hail sprouted to καὶ length of 6—8 centimetres 
(G. Daressy ΝΗ de ds wollte alex Rois Le Caire 1goa p. 25 fo no, ago$i pl. 7 = my 
ig. 194, A. Wiedemann "πε vegétant" in Le Afurdem Nouvelle série 1903 iv. 1t1— 
rag, H, Haas fiiteratias sur Religionsperchichte Leipag—Erlangen 1974 ti—iv p. vil 
fig. 118). Again, in the ‘Innermost Treasury’ of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen (1360— 
‘aso H.c., acconfing to Η, RK. Hall) the late Kaz! of Carnarvon and Howard Carter dis- 
covered ‘a mock fgure representing the regermination of Ouiria’ (H. Carter The Jom of 
Tut-onth-Amen London 1933 fil 39, Gr pl. fy, A anil nN). Carter saya: "This object... 
comprises a wooden frame mouliled in the form of that god, hollowed out, lined with linen, 
filled with silt from the Nile bed, and planted with corn,,..This was moistened; the prain 
germinated, and the inanimate form became preen and living; thus symbolising the resur- 
rection of Osiris and of the deceased. This life-size effigy was completely wrapped in linen 
winding -sheets and bandaged in the like manner asa mommy.” Foucart further notes that 
in the Saitic period an Osiris-figure made of Nile-mud and filled with comn-graing was 
occasionally placed between the legs of the mummy: the sprouting of the corn would 
typiy the resurrection of the god (A. Ennan Dye figyfiuch: Neligion Berlin τῷδε p. 188, 
id. A Handiook of Eepiian Religion trans. A. S. Griffith London 1907 p- 187). 

(7) This aspect of Osiris-worship has been more fully exploited by Sir James Frazer 
ant Prof. A. Moret. Frarer Golden Mough®: Adonis Attis Osiris? ii, 89 ff. describes 
inter alta the decoration of a chamber dedicated to Osiris in the Ptolemaic temple of Isis 
at Philal (cp. sagtea ii, 771 πὶ o): ‘Here we sce the dead body of Osiris with sialks of 
corn springing from it, while a priest waters the stalks from a pitcher which he holds in 
his hand. The accompanying inscription sets forth that “this is the form of him whom 
one May not name, Osiris of the mysteries, who springs from the returning waters™' 
(Champollion Le jeune JMovueemis ale i Egypte ef de la Nudie Paris βὰς i. 6 pl. go 
south wall of the hall of Osiris (second and third registers=my fig. 196), Lanzone 
fasion. di ΔΙ, Beis, Pp jos f. pl. abs, 21 £, E. A. Wallis Budge Qrrris awd fhe 
fptian Resurrection London—New York 1911 i. 58 fig., A. Moret Atngs aid Gods of 
ἌΡΡΕΝ ον York—London τοῖς p. 84 ff fig. τ. pl. 11, a in J. Hastings Ancyelaperia 
of Keligion and Ethics Edinburgh 1917 ix. ΤΡ, ta. Le Nil ef ἴα cviliiation dey Micrne 
Pari 1926 p. τὸς fg. 23, H, Hans of. «if p. Vil fg. 125). Frazer of. eff, ti. 8g τι, 2 
adds: “Similarly in a papyrus of the Louvre (No. 3377) Osiris is represented swathed as 

“Amummy and lyme on his lock, while stalks of corn sprout from his body’ (Langone ὑῤ. 
cil. p. Sor [κ᾿ pl. 303, ἃ (= my fig. 197)), A. Moret La. medie ὁ mort du diew en Fgysce 
Paris 1927 deals in detail with ‘La passion d"Osiris, dieu agraire’ (p. 17 ἢ), ‘Rites de 
la monson" (p. 19 f+ illustrations of Dyod, 1, ry; evolution of the Osirian fetish sar, 
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‘that which is drawn along," Inter mert ‘bride’ or seer? staf, from a portable granary (7), 
“Les larmes il'Isis ot la crue’ (p. 41 £), "Rites des semailles' (p. 32 fi), ‘Fécondation de 
In terre par des statues’ (p. 33 f.), with an appendix "Sur te culte particulier de In gerbe 
en Egypte’ (p. s4 ff: corn-maidens in ancient and medern Egypt, after Miss W, S, 
Blackman ‘Some occurrences of the Corn-artiech im ancient Epyption tomb paintings’ in 

the fournal af Keyptian Archacology 1972 vill. a3 f.). Now Frazer of. edt. fi. 8g ΄. 

expressly compares the corn-stalkes that tepresent the resurrection of Osiris on Egyptian 

monuments with the reaped ear of corn exhibited to the worshippers at Eleusis. But he 

nowhere makes the misiake of supposing, as Foucart did, that the latter custom was 

derived from the former. They were analogous rites, thai is all. 

(8) Thos the way ts left clear for the conclusion enunciated years ago by Dr L. ΗΕ: 
Fornell. All the evidence, he says, goes to prove that among the sacred things 
reverentially displayed at Eleusis there was a corm-token, ‘And.’ he continues, ‘it 
have also served a3 a token of man's birth and re-hirth, not under the strain of symbolic 
interpretation, but in secordance with the naive and Primitive belief in the unity of man's 
life with the vegetative world" (Farnell Culte of Gb. tater lil. Sy). WV, the occasional 
use of καλάμη in the sense of ‘old, withered body” (Ομ 14. τ f, Aristot. mht. 3.90. 
igiob 13 fh, Awé. Pal. τας 36. 2 f. (Philippas), Cougny aach. Pa, Append. 6, 240. 
3 ff. =oraci. af. Polyain, 6. 33, Loukian, ἡ ες. εἰ. 


Fig. 197; 


In this connexion special interest attaches to two finds from the west of the classical 
area and to.one literary record in the east. 

An Apalian ampiors, formerly in the Barone collection, then in the Museo Campana, 
and pow at Petrograd (Stephan! Γαι μα ἂν, Petersburg i, zat ff. no. 428), has the 
following designs: A (i) Zeus, with Hermes ns chariotecr, in a car drawn by four horses, 
and Dionysos (wrongly restored) in a car drawn by two panthers or lynxes, enter the 
Gigantomachy, led by a Fury between them, (ii) Within a Acrdion, surrounded by een: 
ventional figures bearing garlands and gifts, are seen five stalks of bearded wheas. 
# (i) A young warrior is wreathed by Nike between two of hits companions, (ii) A 
domestic scene of man, woman, and maid—perhaps the homecoming of the successful 
warrior, The vase ha been published and discussed by Ὁ, Minervini Mowmenti ΓΤ 
imedits possatuti da Rajfisele Barone Napoli 1853 j. 99% (mystical interpretation) pls. a4 
and (23) t—3(=my pL xxx), Ἐς Lenormant in the Gas, Arch. 1879 v. 31 ff. with + figs. 
(follows Minervini), éd. in Daremberg—Saglio Dict, dus. j. 1966 fig. 1308 (‘Adoration 
des ἐρίε ἃ Eleusis"!), Farnell Cwits of Oi, State ii. 66. pl. ill, ὁ (the first-fruine 
or oblations consecrated to the local Apatloor Demeter or Persephone’), R. Pagenstecher 
omteritalliche Graddenkmuiler Strassburg 1913 pp. ix fig., 100 (E. Fehric cp. A, Dieterich 
Matter Erde Leiprig-—Rerlin 1905 p. 48 f.), P. Woltem ‘Die goldenen Ahren* in the 
Patschrift fr James Loek Munchen 1930 pp. 123—195 figs. 13 and 14 (photographic) (the 
old Attic custom of sowing grain on the fresh-mode grave, ep. Demetrios of Phaleron a 
Εἰς, de dee. a, 63 nam et Athenis inn ie mos a Cecrope, ut aiunt, permansit, ocius | Ri 
humanci: quam cum proximi iniecerant, obductaque terra eral, ἔγαρί μι obuendbatus ον 
sinus εἰ fremium quasi matris mortuo trilueretur, solum autem fingibws explatnm ut vivin 
redderctur). ‘The paint to notice is that, in the lower register of the obverse the Aerbion 
instead of containing the CUsloinary representation of the dead (H. B, Walters History oF 
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An amphora αἱ Petrograd : 
Ἢ : heréion containing five stalks of bearded wheat, flanked by conventional figures bearing garlands and gifts. 
(2) A young warrior, wreathed by Nike, between two companions. A domestic scene (his Hainesoming ἢ 
13) Ee Nie νοις (4) Head of Kore. 


(5) Palmette. 


See Page 306 7. ο (8). 
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Three gold ears of barley found in a grave near § 


and now in the Loeb collection at Murnau. 


See Page 307 n. ο. 
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The Eleusinian formula Aye £¥e occurs in an extended version 
on the inner surface of three curved terra-cotta blocks, which together 
made up a well-mouth outside the Dipylon gate at Athens!. This 


Ancient Pottery London 1905 i. 476 f. fig. 106, ii. 158) substitutes a small crop of wheat. 
Cp. an Apulian ἀγάγέα in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 175 no. F 353) on 
which the jerdion contains a large acanthus-plant in lieu of a s#é/e, and an Apulian 4ratér 
formerly in the Coghill collection (J. Millingen Peintures antiques de vases grecs de la 
collection de Sir John Coghill Bart Rome 1817 p- 42 f. pls. 49 and 51, 2, Reinach RY. 
Vases ii. 17, 1 and 18, 2) on which the Aerdion has within it nothing but a bay-branch. 

In a grave near Syracuse was found (c. 1900) a veritable triumph of the goldsmith’s art, 
which I am able here to re-publish (pl. xxxi), thanks to the kind offices of Dr A. H. Lloyd. 
It has already been figured by S. P. Noe The Coinage of Metapontum (Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs No. 32) New York 1927 p. 9 and, more adequately, by P. Wolters 
‘Die goldenen Ahren’ in the Festschrift fiir James Loeb Miinchen 1930 pp. 1 11—129 pl. 
16 and figs. 1—15, éd. ‘Gestalt und Sinn der Ahre in antiker Kunst’ in Die Antike 1930 
vi. 284—3o1 pl. 1 and figs. 1—10, who refers it to the fourth or third century B.c. The 
jewel itself, now in the Loeb Collection at Murnau, consists of three superb ears growing 
on a single stalk. Wolters, accepting the opinion of Prof. G. Gentner, says: ‘Dargestellt 
sind Weizenahren; wahrscheinlich die des Binkel- oder Igel-Weizens, Triticum compac- 
tum...Heutigen Tags werden noch verschiedene Varietaten in Sizilien gebaut. Modglich 
ware allerdings auch, dass ein besonders kurzihriger Hartweizen vorlige, von dem 
hauptsachlich die Varietat Triticum durum affine, ebenfalls in Sizilien gebaut wird; sie 
ist vermutlich identisch mit dem πυρὸς τριμηναῖος Theophrasts und heisst im heutigen 
Sizilien Timilia oder Tremilia” Sir R. H. Biffen, however, has informed me (Jan. 14, 
1930) that these gold ears are barley, not bearded wheat, and certainly not a cross 
between the two. He notes that some details in the arrangement of the shields at the 
base of the ear are not true to nature. And he adds that the ears represented on Greek 
coins are regularly, not wheat, but barley (e.g. the hordeum hexastichon on coins of 
Metapontum (F. Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller Zier- und Phansenbilder auf Miinzen 
und Gemmen des klassischen Altertums Leipzig 1889 p. 54 pl. 9, 1, p+ 56 pl- 9, 245 p- 58 
pl. 9, 35)). In any case we are at once reminded of the ‘golden harvest’ sent by the 
Metapontines to Delphoi (Strab. 264 obs οὕτως ἀπὸ γεωργίας εὐτυχῆσαί φασιν ὥστε θέρος 
χρυσοῦν ἐν Δελφοῖς ἀναθεῖναι). This, though very different in intention, must have been 
very similar in technique. 

Finally, it is not, I think, irrelevant to compare a well-known incident in the Gospel 
narrative. When certain Greeks, proselytes of the gate attending a Jewish festival, came 
to Philip of Bethsaida saying ‘Sir, we would see Jesus,’ Philip sought out Andrew and 
together with him told Jesus. Thereupon Jesus made answer: ‘The hour is come, that 
the Son of man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit’ (John 12. 20 ff.). The Master here hints at his own impending Passion as the 
supreme example of the law that Life must be reached through Death. That much is 
certain. But, in view of the fact that the fourth Gospel was written primarily for Greek 
readers, it is further probable that these profound words were meant to convey some 
message specially appropriate to the Greeks. And, if so, it is at least possible that the 
symbolism employed aimed at recalling the great lesson taught by the hierophant to the 
mystics of Eleusis. 

1 Ἐς, Lenormant Monographie de la Voie Sacrée Eleusinienne Paris 1864 p. 85 ff. no. 
30, ia. in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 573, E. Pottier id. n. 682 (first recognition of 
Men), P. Perdrizet in the Bull. Corr. Hell, 1896 xx. 78 ff. no. 2 (with facsimile of the in- 
scription. ‘H. de chaque brique, o™-42; ép-, O04; diamétre probable du puits, 
om "80; ἢ. des lettres, de o™-05 ἃ οἱ" ο7. Sur le bord supérieur de chaque brique, deux 
lettres rapprochées ΦΧ ἢ. 
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deeply incised inscription reads: 
OPANOAAHNXAIPETENPNOAIKAAA IVEKV EF 
MEPXVE 
ὁ Πάν, 6 Μήν, χαίρετε Νύνφαι καλαί. be, κύε, ὑπέρχυε". 
Pan, Men, and ye fair Nymphs, all hail !— 
Rain! Conceive, conceive abundantly ! 
The association of Men with Pan and the Nymphs is noteworthy. 
The same triad appears on a votive relief of Pentelic (?) marble found 
in or near Athens (fig, 198)*, which might almost serve as an illustra- 


1 A mistake for ὑπέρκυε. H Giintert his i 2 
2 is , ᾿ ἢ ’ 15 Interestin treati ee 
wortbildungen im arischen und altgriechischen Heid : ne Uber Keim 


however, in 

I 

ὑπέρχυε was a new formation from χέω on the πάθον one 2 I εὐ ἢ ἐν : J δι ἀν. that 

of κέχυται, χυτός, etc. In any case we can hardly infer, with F. | re 

word formed part of the original Eleusinian formula. EAD EE 
* P. Perdrizet in the Budl. Corr. Hell. 77 f. no. 1 fig. ς, W. 

Myth. ii. 2731 with fig. 10, Stais Marbres et Bron 

Einszelaufnahmen no. 1248%=no, 125410 


Nationalmus. p. 443 no. 1444 pl. 


Drexler in Roscher Zer. 
ses° Athénes*® p. 248 f, no, 1444 
+ | 


with Text y. 22 f. by E. Low 
72 (=my fig. 198), ᾽ Ὅν, Svoronos Ath. 
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tion of our text. For it arranges the divinities in the same order— 
Men in the centre between Pan on the left and a sample Nymph on 
the right. Pan and the Nymphs are natural protectors of grottoes, 
springs, and the like. Men is present partly because he was assimi- 
lated to Hermes}, partly because in his own character of moon-god? 
he would be responsible for the dew’, which in Attike meant so 
much to the cultivator of the thirsty ground. We may take it, then, 
that the owner of this particular well sought to ensure his water- 
supply by a silent and undemonstrative invocation of appropriate 
deities, coupled with the old magical cry ‘Rain! Conceive, conceive 
abundantly!’ 

That cry was addressed to the divine Sky above and to the 
divine Earth below. No names were used, but it is probable that 
these powers had long been anthropomorphic. I should venture to 
identify them with the nameless Theos and Thea of Eleusinian 
inscriptions*, who elsewhere emerge into clearer light and more 


1 Supra ii. 285 τι. o. * Supra i. 193 fig. 142, 642 fig. 501, 731 fig. 540. 

* W. Drexler in Roscher Zex. Myth. ii. 2765. 

* (1) An Athenian decree of c. 423/2 B.c., found at Eleusis, mentions in line 38 (cited 
with context supra p. 302 n. o (4)) gifts τοῖν θεοῖν (τε. Demeter and Kore), Τριπτολέμῳ, 
τῷ Θεῷ, τῇ Θεᾷ, τῷ Εὐβούλῳ, τῇ ᾿Αθηναίᾳ. 

(2) The votive relief of Lysimachides, found in 1885 during the excavation of the 
‘Ploutonion’ at Eleusis (Ὁ, Philios in the ἘΦ. "Apx. 1886 p. 19 ff. pl. 3, 1, A. Bouché- 
Leclercq in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1008 fig. 4380, Farnell Cults of Gk. States 
lil, 135 ἢ, 258 pl. 1, Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. p- 554 ff. no. 1519 pl. 88, Reinach 
Kép. Reliefs ii. 412 no. 2), renders in the style of 3s0—300 B.c. a 7otenmah/ or hero- 
feast inscribed (Corp. inser. Alt. ii. 3 no. 1620 δ) Ged: Θεῶι | Λυσιμαχίδης ἀνέθηκε. The 
dead man, here represented as a chthonian Zeus (cp. Zeus Epitéleios Philios supra ii. 
1162 f. fig. 970), holds rAytén and bowl. His consort, the chthonian goddess, has 
apparently a Aypothymis or garland for the neck. Beside them are seated the Eleusinian 
deities Demeter (sceptre) and Persephone (wreath with leaves added in paint, pair of 
torches burning). Demeter’s seat is round and consists in four courses of stone, perhaps 
meant for the well-mouth of Kallichoron (Kallim. 4. Dem. 15, Nik. ‘her. 486, Apollod. 
1. 5. 1). 

(3) The fragmentary relief of Lakrateides, the greater part of which was found on the 
site of the same ‘Ploutonion’ (D. Philios in the "Ed. “Apx. 1886 p. 24 ff. pl. 3, 2, O. Kern 
in the 4th. Mitth. 1891 xvi. 3, 4n. 1, ΚΕ, Heberdey ‘ Das Weihrelief des Lakrateides aus 
Eleusis’ in the Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf Wien 1898 pp. 111—116 pl. 4 (collotype of 
fragments), H. von Prott in the Ath. Mitth. 1899 xxiv. 256—266 (on Θεός, Θεά at 
Eleusis), J. N. Svoronos in the Journ, Intern. d Arch. Num. got iv. 487—307 pl. |H’—K’ 
(restoration =my fig. 200), D. Philios “Τὸ ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι Λακρατείδιον ἀνάγλυφον᾽ in the AZh. 
Mitth. 1905 xxx. 183—198 with two figs. and a careful line-drawing of the fragments 
(=my fig. 199), Farnell Cud¢s of Gk. States iii. 135 ff. pl. 2, Reinach 4p. Reliefs ii. 348 no. 1, 
A. W. Lawrence Later Greek Sculpture London 1927 pp. 46, 124 pl. 79, #@..Classical 
Sculpture London 1929 p- 310), was dedicated c. 100—go B.C.—the dedicator being 
presumably the ¢hesmothées of 97/96 B.c. (Corp. inscr. Alt. ii. 2 no. 1047, 41 Aaxpareldns 
Σωστράτου ᾿Ικαριεύς, cp. the Pythaistés of 106/105 B.C. in Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 2 no. 955; 
7 = Dittenberger δά. inser. Gr.3 no. 711 293, Σώστρατος Λακρατείδου ᾿Ἰ[κ]αριεύε). It 
bears an inscription, which has been variously completed. (a) R. Heberdey /vc. ett. p. 115: 
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specific function as Zeus and Ge. Eubouleus was αὖ origine an 
appellation of the former!, Demeter and Persephone a bifurcation 
of the latter®. 

Other evidence of rain-magic in Attike is of very doubtful 
value, though it may be granted that in a district notoriously ‘light- 
soiled® the rain-maker must sometimes have been in request 


[Aaxpareléns Σωστράτου "Ixapijeds ἱερεὺς Θεοῦ καὶ Θεᾶς καὶ Εὐβουλέω[ς καὶ Διογένους] καὶ 
τῶν [συμβώμ]ων τοῦ | [᾿Αθηναίων δήμου εὐερ]γετῶν ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ τῶν ὑῶν Σωστράτϊἶου καὶ 
Διονυσίο]υ καὶ τῆς [γυναικὸ]ς Acovvali[as (filiation, deme) καὶ τῆς θυγατρὸς χαριστήριον 
Δήμητρι καὶ Κόρη[ι καὶ Θε]ῶι καὶ Θε[ᾶι καὶ Ἑδ]βουλεῖ | ἀνέθηκεν. (4) J. N. Svoronos /oc. cit. 
pl. }H’'—K’: [Λακρατείδης Σωστράτου ᾿Ικαρι]εὺς ἱερεὺς Θεοῦ καὶ Θεᾶς καὶ Εὐβουλέωϊς καὶ 
Δήμητρος] καὶ τῶν [ἄλλων ὁμοβώμ]ων τούϊϊ τοις θεῶν τῶν ἑαυτοῦ εὐεργγετῶν ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ 
τῶν ὑῶν Σωστράτίου καὶ Διονυσίο]ν καὶ τῆς [ἰδίας γυναικὸ]ς Διονυσίϊ[ας καὶ Κλεοῦς τῆς 
ἑαυτῶν θυ͵γατρὸς χαριστήριον Δήμητρι καὶ Κόρη[ι καὶ Θε]ῶι καὶ Θείᾶι καὶ “Ardy ΕὐἸβουλεῖ! 
ἀνέθηκεν. Svoronos p. 495 adds that the fourth line may have started with καὶ Τριπτολέμωι, 
for which there would be space above the head of Kleo. (ἡ) D. Philios in the Ath. Mitth. 
1905 xxx. 186: [Aaxparelins Σωστράτου Ἰκαρι)εὺς ἱερεὺς Θεοῦ καὶ Θεᾶς καὶ Εὐβουλέω 
[5.6 τ. ..] καὶ τῶν [συμβώμ]ων roul[.... θεῶν τῶν ἑαυτοῦ εὐερ)γγετῶν ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ τῶν 
ὑῶν Σωστράτίου καὶ Διονυσίο]υ καὶ τῆς [γυναικὸ]ς Διονυσίϊ[ας τῇς (filiation, deme, ἐν. 
Κλείτου ᾿Ικαριέως) θυγγατρὸς χαριστήριον Δήμητρι καὶ Κόρηϊι καὶ Θε]ῶι καὶ Θε[ᾶι καὶ 
ΕὐἸ]βουλεῖ ἀνέθηκεν. The centre of the relief is occupied by an assemblage of the 
Eleusinian powers. Theos (Θεός), in the guise of Zeus, is seated, sceptre in hand, on a 
throne, the arm of which rests on a small Sphinx. Thea (Θεά), a matronal figure, lifting 
the back fold of her δέῤῥος, stands at his side. Further to the left, Plouton (Πλούϊτων) 
leans on a sceptre and looks toward the group of Kore and Demeter. The former stands, 
holding a pair of torches. The latter sits, with a veil over her head. Her left hand holds 
a sceptre; her right, a bunch of corn-ears. These she presents to Triptolemos 
(Τριπτόλεϊ μοῖ 41), who receives them as he sits on his Serpent-car. In the background is 
seen the dedicator (Aaxpareldns | Σωστράτου | "Ixapiets). The remaining persons are 
harder to identify. Those who take them to be divine regard the long-haired youth on the 
right as Eubouleus bearing a vine-branch in one hand, a torch in the other, the female 
behind Demeter as a personification of Eleusis (so O. Kern in the Ath. Mitth. 1892 xvii. 
127, R. Heberdey Joc. cit. p. 116), and the boy carrying myrtles in front of her as Iakchos 
(A. N. Skias in the Ed.’ Apy. 1901 p. 34) or Ploutos (R. Heberdey Joc. cit. Ρ. 116). But, 
in view of the fact that Eubouleus (see D. Philios in the Ath. Mitth. 1905 xxx. 188 ff.)— 
not to mention Ploutos—is sufficiently represented by Plouton, there is more to be said 
for the view (J. N. Svoronos, D. Philios) that the flanking figures are purely human and 
belong to the family of Lakrateides—Sostratos with vine-branch and torch on the right, 
Dionysia and her son Dionysios with myrtles on the left. 

(4) Two lists of Athenian officials, dating from the period 117—12 
Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 1898 ii. 1, 334), 
‘marshal’ of the ¢phedo? (F. Preisigke in Pauly—Wissowa Rea 
priest of Theos and Thea ((a) Corp. inscr. Gr. j Add. no. 274 4, 4 ff. = Cop 6: Gasp 
iii no. 1108, 4 ff. κο(σ)μηϊτεύοντος ἱερέως Θεοῦ καὶ Θεᾷς Εἰ(ρη)να(ίου) Παιανίιέως. 
(4) Corp. inser. Gr. i no. 274, 3 ff.= Corp. inscr. Att. iii no. 1109, 3 ff. κοσμητὴς | ἐφήβων 
ἱερεὺς Θεϊοῦ καὶ Geds Εϊρήναιϊος ) Παιανιεύς (on ) as an arbitrary sign for an identical 
patronymic see Larfeld of. cit. Leipzig 1002 li. 2. 535 f.)), , 

M. P. Nilsson in the Archiv f. Rel. 1935 Xxxii 
of ὁ θεός and ἡ θεά with Plouton and Persephone. 

1 Supra i. 669 n. 2, 717 n. 3, ii. 131, 2 

3 Supra i. 396 f. 

* Thouk. 1. 2, Alkiphr. efist. 3. 35, schol. Aristoph. Ach. 75. 


9 A.D. (W. Larfeld 
mention as hosmetés or 


“πε. xi. 1490 ff.) a certain 


- 51 ff. supports the usual identification 


58 ἢ, 3, 259 ἢ, o, 1076, rios. 
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Miss J. E. Harrison’s! recognition of a rain-making scene on a 
‘Dipylon’ jug from Athens (fig. 201)*, though plausible, is far from 
certain®, And little importance can be attached to Marinos’ state- 
ment that Proklos was an adept in Chaldean charms, who by spinning 
his 4yzx aright caused a downpour and so freed Attike from drought * 

Lastly, the lapidary tradition perpetuated a belief (originating 
when and where?) that polished green quartz or ‘ plasma, if worn 
during religious rites, would conciliate the gods and ensure a good 
shower on the thirsty fields® A stone resembling water might well 
cause water to fall. 


Fig. 201. 


1 J. E. Harrison in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1g08—1909 xv. 322 ἢ. 1, ead. Themis~ 
p. 76 ff. fig. 10 (4). 

* J. P. Droop in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1905— 1906 xii. 81 ff. fig. 2 ὁ (=my fig. 201). 

3 Supra i. 512 n. o. I was there inclined to accept Miss Harrison’s hypothesis. But 
it is undeniably frail. The alleged rattles are perhaps not rattles at all; and, if they are, 
they may represent thunder rather than rain (C. Clemen in the Archiv Δ Rel. 1914 xvii. 
157 f.). The shield need not be on the altar; and, if it is, the scene may be one of 
Pallédion-worship, or even of mere hoplolatry (cp. supra ii. 544 ff). 

* Supra i. 264 n. 6. 

δ Orph. /ith. 267 ff. (supra i. 357 ἢ, 4) καὶ γλαφυρὴν κομίσας ἐαρόχροον (Salmasius cj. 
depdxpoov, cp. Plin. mat. hist. 37. 115 Persae aéri similem, quae ob id vocatur aérizusa, 
Dioskor. 5. 150 (160) p. 818 Sprengel λίθος farms... ἀερίζων, Dionys. per. 724 ἠερόεσσαν 
ἴασπιν, Psell. de lapidum virtutibus p. 17 Bernardus ἡ ἴασπις... ἔστι δέ τις Kal depoec dis. 
But Aglaias of Byzantion πρὸς ras ἀρχομένας ὑποχύσεις 19 Dibner (in the Didot ed. of the 
Poetae bucolici et didactici Parisiis 1851 p. 97) describes haematite as λίθος elapujrns, Cp. 
schol. Nik. elapirns λίθος (Stephanus Zhes. Gr. Ling. iii. 196 D)) al κεν ἴασπιν | ἱερά τις 
ῥέζῃ, μακάρων ἰαίνεται ἧτορ, | cal οἱ καρφαλέας νεφέλαις κορέσουσιν ἀρούρας" ἥδε yap 
αὐχμηρῇσιν ἄγει πολὺν ὄμβρον ἀρούραις. Similarly in the epitome entitled ᾿Ορφέως λιθικὰ 
κηρύγματα p. 141, 15 ff. Abel λίθος ἴασπις, ὁ καὶ πᾶσι πρόδηλος. χρήσιμος δὲ καὶ οὗτος, ὧς 
φασι, ταῖς ἀρούραις πρὸς εὐφορίαν. ἀλλὰ καὶ ὑετόν, ὡς λέγουσιν Ἕλληνες, ἐξ ἀνομβρίας 
κατάγειν ἐπὶ τὰς αὐτὰς δύναται καὶ ἀποτρέπειν ἐπιληψίας, καθὼς καὶ οἱ λοιποὶ μαρτυροῦσι and 
in Damigeron a /apidibus 13 p. 173, 19 ff. Abel Lapis Zaspis....Perfectus est tantum con- 
secratus et caste portatus iste lapis. Imbrium enim est perfector et invocatus imbres facit. 
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iii, Rain-magic in the cult of Zeus. 

Primitive rain-magic was in Greece commonly taken up into the 
cult of Zeus. The epic appellative mephelegeréta implies that already 
in the second millennium 8.c. Zeus was conceived as a rain-making 
magician’, And a like inference may be drawn from his constant 
epithet aigveckes*. Indeed, in more than one passage of the //iad 
we can detect a literary reminiscence of the weather-maker's devices: 
for instance, in Agamemnon’'s ominous words— 


The day shall come when holy Ilios, 

Pram, and Priam’s folk (stout spearman he), 

shall be destroyed, and Zeus the son of Kronos, 

seated on high, dwelling in light divine, 

Shall shake his darkling adg?s at them all, 

Wroth for this puile?.— 
or, later, in the poet's description of the fighting over Patroklos— 

Then Kronos’ son caught up his tasselled aes, 

Gleaming, and hid Mount Ide under cloud, 

Lightened and thundered and made quake the ground #, 
Clearly, to shake the aig?s is to cause a storm—a thorough! y magical 
procedure. 

If it may be assumed that such poetic phraseology was founded 
on cult-usage, the actual rain-maker was probably the priest of Zeus 
impersonating his god, It is tempting to interpret in that sense 
a curious statement in the Aeneid, Virgil, concerned to derive 
Roman antiquities from Greece, is hinting apparently at a supposed 
connexion between the Arr and the Arcades®, when he makes 
Evander say to Aeneas αὶ propos of the wooded Capito]— 

This grove, this hill with leafy top some god— 

We know not who*—inhubits. My Arcadians 
Believe that they have seen the very Jove 

Oft shake the darkling aegis in his hand 

And call the rain-clouds’, 


I Supra i. ign. 0, li 30 ff, “γῆ, 

5. ἢ. 4: 164 ff. ἔσσεται ἦμαρ ὅτ᾽ de rer’ ὑἀλώλῃ ΤΆιος ley | καὶ Πρίαμον καὶ kaos ἐϊμμελίω 
Tpuiuoo, | Levy δὲ σῴι Καὶ ρορίδηε ὑψέξιγγον, αἰθέρι ναίων, | αὐτὸν ἐπισσείμαιν ἐρεμνὴ» αὐγίδα 
πᾶσι τῆσδ᾽ ἀκάτρε κοτέων, Cp, Δὲ. 13. 229 f, where Zeus lends his aigfs to Apollon and 
says? ἀλλὰ σύγ' ἐν χείρεσσι Mad αὐγίδα δυσανότσσαν, | τῇ (with variant τὴν) μάλ᾽ ἐκισσείων 
φοβέειν» ἥρωαν" Awaits, , 

“31. 17. 593% καὶ τότ' ἄρα Ἐρανίδητ ther” αἰγίδα ϑυσανόισσαν 
κατὰ νεῤέξσσι κάλυψεν,  ἀστράψατ δὲ μάλα μεγάλ ἔκευπε, 
τίραξε, 

δ΄ Solin. 1. 1 quam (+e. Romam) Arcades q 


i = | 7 “4, 1 κι - | ᾿ 7 rie πῇ | ᾿ 
derivatum deinceps, ut tutissima urbium arces roomrentiny. pa ontis, 


© Supra i. 711 4. (Vediovia, the youthful Tupiter). 
 Verp. dem. ἃ. 951 ff. “hoc nemus, hune,” 


"ἀνα, τὰ ἢν 1, 


‘agar | μαῤμαρέην͵ Ἴδην δὲ 
τὴν (Zcnodotos τα yh) δὲ 


it ce ay i Hoh ul Β ᾿ ὦ 
ἀγα, “frorlose νον σα collem, | quis deus 
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Virgil may, of course, be drawing upon sources no longer acces- 
sible to us. And presumably he was familiar with the fact that in 
Arkadia the priest of Zeus Lyfafos regularly made rain for his 
neighbours! Pausanias, speaking of the spring Hagno on Mount 
Lykaion®, says: 

‘If there is a long drought, and the seeds in the earth and the trees are 
withering, the priest of Lycaean Zeus looks to the water and prays; and having 
prayed and offered the sacrifices enjoined by custom, he lets down an oak branch 
to the surface of the spring, but not deep into it; and the water being stirred, 
there rises a mist-like vapour, and in a little the vapour becomes a cloud, and 
gathering other clouds to itself it causes rain to fall on the land of Arcadia®.’ 


It would seem then that on Mount Lykaion the magical practice 
was preceded by a prayer, which—as M. H. Morgan‘ has observed — 


incertum est, habitat deus; Arcades ipsum | credunt se vidisse Tovem, cum sacpe 
nigrantem | aegida concuteret dextra nimbesque cieret.’ Serv. ad /or, ‘ipsum credunt se 
vidise lover" in boc scilicet nemore. sane ad ilud adludit quod primi dicuntur Lov 
templa [et rem divinam)] feciaxe—[Acacus enim primus in Arcadia templum Jovi constituisse 
dicitur]—nec enim Jonge sunt a love Olympico: unde eos dicit Jovem vidisse, et quad ipei 
kunt πρυσέληνοι, ut [ait] Statios ‘Arcades astris lunaque prores” (Stat. Tach, 4. T7E)t 
licet dicat Sallustius Cretenses primos invenisse religionem, unde apad cos nalus fingitur 
Tuppiter (Sall, ἀξ, 4. 60 Dietsch, 63 Kritz. Cp. Myth. Vat. 3. ἃ. 9)- 

1. Escher-Burkli in Pauly—Wissown ΑΝ: ἔμ. vi. 842 comments: *Arkadische 
Siedler an der Kiste Latiuma gebiiren immerhin in den Bereich der Moplichkeit,’ cp- 
Gruppe Gr. Ath. Nel. pp. 196, τοῦ f. But H, Last in fae Cambridge Ancient Aistory 
Cambridge 1928 vil. gfg (and H. J. Rose 4 Handboot of Greek Mptholngy London 1925 


Ρ. 311 rightly recognise that the whole story of Evander on Italian wil is a piece of 


peudo-mythology based on misleading etymologies (Malarrens= Puflanteon, Lupercala= 
Lybaia, ete.). 

δ Supra i. Gs, 761, 87. 

* On the identification of this spring see Frarer Puranas iv. 383 and Ralte in Pauly— 
Wissown Aeal-Ane, vii. τοῖα, It is now known as Kopirer—a name given to small stone, 
or more often wooden, troughs, through one of which the water at presen! runs. The 
inhabitants of the district declare that here there was onec a regular river (repo ποτάμι), 
but that, when the son of Hellenopoula was drowned in it, they dammed it up with twelve 
woolly fleeces and twelve caldrons, exch cauldron having forty handles. When in 1903 
K. Kourountotes was digging beside the spring, they believed that the water would burst 
out again, He found near by the ruins of a large ancient cistern (Bq. “Apy- 1904 p. 153]. 
Perhaps we have here a lingering belief in the water-magic of the sacred spring. 

* Maus. 8. 38. 4 trans. Sir J. ὦ. Frazer. 

4M. H. Morgan ‘Greek and Roman Rain-Gods and Rain-Charma’ in the #ravsactions 
and Proceedings of the American Philological Association igor xxxii. gg: ‘The prayer. 
though offered by the priest of Zeus, was obviously offered not to Zeus, bur to Hagno, the 
nymph of the spring ἱπροσευξάμενοι de τὸ ὕδωρ), The monfice {καὶ ϑύσατ may have been 
offered to @eus, but Pausanias gives us no information on this pom. 

When Diotima as priestess of Zeus £fdafor (repre ii. 1167) postponed the plague at 
Athens for a decade by means of prayer (schol. Aristeid. p. 468, 15%. Dindorf ἡ δὲ 
Avoriun ἱέμεια γέγανε τοῦ Ἀνκαίον Aidt τοῦ ἐν ᾿Αρκαδίᾳ. αὔτη δέ, μελλούσην τῆι νόσον, ἦν 
Θουκυδίδης μέμνηται. ἐκτιασκήπτειν τοῖν ᾿Αϑηναίοι, εὐξαμένῃ ἐκώλισεν αὐτὴν εἰσελθεῖν (a0 cod. 
B. ἐπελθεῖν cod. 0.) ἐπὶ δέκα ἔτη), she must be assumed τὸ have prayed to her namesitke 
deity. See further T. Zielinski in the drréee αὶ Mel. 1906 ix. 4.3. 
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was apparently directed to that old-world sanctity, the sacred 

Similarly in Thessaly magic was eked out by prayer. When the 
men of Krannon in time of drought shook their bronze car, they 
likewise ‘prayed the god for rain?! And ‘the god’ concerned was 
almost certainly Zeus. 


ve SOLCOIIVIR 
RYIMG VS! VIR 
Nag 
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1 Theopomp. frag. 82 (Fray. hizl, Gr. i, 197 Muller) =yray, τῇ 
Jacoby) af. Antip. Karyst. Asst, air. 1S ἐν δὲ ράννωνι τῆν Θεγταλία 
κόρακαν" διὸ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν προξενιῶν πὸ A, Ε΄. von Ty cella for προξέεων) 


Fig. 203. 


(frag: pr. Fist. ἢ, ΓΕ 
τ δύο ζασὶν μόνων εἶναι 


7 —" ἔστιν αὐτοῖεις ἅμαξα (ims, 
Ε΄, Jacoby) > ἀνακειρένη χαλκῇ, ἦν ὅταν αὐχμῶν ἢ σείοντει Map αἰταῦνται τὴν Pode, καὶ gee 
γίνεσθαι, τούτου δέ τι ἔδιιώπτεμον [Εἰ J. Hast cj. ἐδιαί τερον) ὁ Βεύπομπον λέγει: φησὶν γὰρ 
fut τούτον ὀνατρίῆειν αὐτοὺς ἐν τῇ (so F. Jacoby for τῷ] Rparrwry ἔων ἂν τοίη νεοττοὺτ 
ἐκνευττεύσωσιν, τοῦτα δὲ πορήσαντας Tos ἐν ψεσττον καταλείπειν, αὐτοὺτ δὲ ἀπιέναι (mo 
C. Miller for ἂνεέναι}. Ch. Shepih. Byz. 4h, Εἰ ῥάνων, ἥἄμῥνα i. Say ff figs, 785— 799, 
iti, τοῦ ἢ. 
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Other cults that gave the sanction of religion to the rites of rain- 
magic were the worship of Zeus μος on Mount Pelion in Thessaly 
and the worship of Zeus Polieds on the Akropolis at Athens. The 
ritual of the former presupposed a procession of rain-makers clad in 
sheep-skins by way of copying the clouds', The ritual of the latter 
included the significant action of the Aydrepidéret, who poured water 
over axe and knife at the Dipolicia® 

The vitality of such usages is amazing. I conclude with an 
instrictive example noted by Sir A. J. Evans? in the Balkans: 


‘ Thrahimovee itself is a small Bulgarian village, but it contains a monument of 
antiquity, interesting in itself, and of greater interest in its connexion with a local 
cult which has at feast all the superficial appearance of bemg a direct inheritance 
from Roman times. Lying on its back on the village green was a large block, 
which proved on examination to be a Roman altar, erected to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, by an Edile of a Colonia, of which we learn no more than that its 
name began with CO..., who was also Duumvir of the Colony of Scupi. 

‘To my astonishment, 1 learnt that this monument of Roman municipal piety 
towards the “cloud-compeller” is still the object of an extraordinary local cult. 
[ was informed by one of the inhabitants that in time of drought the whole of 
the villagers, both Christian and Mahometan, with a local Bey at their head, go 
together τὸ the stone, and, having restored it to its upright position, pour liba- 
tions of wine over the top, praying the while for rain, The language of the 
villagers is at present a Slavonic dialect, and the name of Jove was as unknown 
to them as the Inscription on the stone was unintelligible. Nevertheless, it was 
difficult not to believe that in this remote IIlyman nook some local tradition of 
the cult of Jupiter Pluvius had survived all historic changes.’ 


(b) Prayers to Zeus for rain. 
Marcus Aurelius has preserved the Athenian equivalent of our 
prayer ‘In the time of Dearth and Famine.’ I[t runs as follows: 


Rain, rain, dear #eus, 
On Athens’ tilth and Athens’ plains*. 


| Sara pp, 30 ἔ,, 68 { * δηΐγα pp. 583, 603 EE. 

’ Sir A. J. Evans in Archacolagia 1885 xlix. 1. 104 f. fig. 48 (=my fig. toa), sa. 
in the Journ. fell, Stud. 1995 xlv. 19 0. 44. 

ὁ Marc. Ant. comment, 4. 7 εὐχὴ ᾿Αϑηναίων" "Toor, ὅσον, ὦ φίλε Ζεῦ, κατὰ τῆν ἀρούραι 
τῆς ᾿Αϑηναίων καὶ τῶν πεδίων. grou οὐ δεῖ εὔχεσθαι, ἢ ofrwr, ἁπλῶτ καὶ ἐλευϑέρωτ. On the 
rhythmical armangement of the prayer sec T. Bergh Postar iyrict Graeci* Lipsiae 185 
it. G8y, E. Norden Die antily Auuesttraca Leipaig 1898 i. 46. Bergk for. cof. cj. κατὰ τῆς 
dpodpar τῆς ᾿Αϑηναίων καὶ τῶν Πεδιαίων. J. M. Edmonds £yra Graeea London 1937 i. 
£16 prints κατὰ rit ἀρούραν τῶν ᾿Αϑησῶν | καὶ - κατὰ > τῆι Πεδιῶν [Ξ Πεδιέων, cp. Teapots). 

The address & φίλε Ζεῦ je appropriate τὸ ἃ simple, not to say primitive, prayer (spread 
ii, 167. Cp. also Strattis Φαίνισσαι frag, 2 (Prag. com. Gr. ἢ, 781 Meincke) wy. Poll. g. 
rag f. eld" ἥλιον μὲν πείθεται τοῖν wasdion | ὅταν λέγωσιν EE’, ὦ GIN ἥλιε" = Zonas. ἐξα. 
so. ἐξέχειν and Aristoph. Νῆσοι frag. α (Arag: com. Gr. li, τα τὸ Meineke) af. τα, 2.0. 
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A parallel to this was published by A. Korte’, Near 7sctudur- 
Asser, a village in Phrygia, he found an inscribed marble sté/e now 
used as the doorstep of a house, The inscription (fig. 203), so far as 
it can be restored, gives us three or four passable hexameters and is 
dated in the consulship of Salvius lulianus and Calpurnianus (sie) 
Piso, that is, in 175 A.D. We may render it: ; 

Wet thou the ground 
That with thick crops and com it may abound. 
Zeus Kronos’ son, thus Metreodoros prays 
And victims fair before thine altar slays. 


ASN KA PTT OG 1s BPs map 
ΣΤ AXY ES SIT EOHAHT Hii fi 4 
ii MHTPEOANPOZEFNAITOAAIKPO 
NAAZEYAMOIT EGISBNAUOISINETIHP 
PATAOYMATAPEZNN 


ZAABINIOYAIANNKAIKA 
ATTOYPNIANNTTEIZENNIY 


ΠΑΤΟΙΣ 
Fig. 203. 


Alkiphron, a later contemporary of Lucian®, pens a graphic little 
sketch of an Attic village distressed by lack of rain, His description 
takes the form of a letter from Thalliskos to Petrains: | 


"The drought is now-on. Not a cloud above the horizon. What we want js 
a real downpour; for the absolute dryness of the soil shows the fields to be 
suffering from thirst. It would seem that our sacrifices to the Rana ae 
been addressed in vain to deaf ears. And yet all the inhabitants of et village 
fairly vied with each other in their offerings. We contributed, accordin etn bare 
ability or our abundance, one man a ram, another a he-oat, a third a boar Th P 
poor man brought a cake, the poorer still a pinch of frankincense. Nobody could 
manage « bull, since we who occupy the thin-soiled ΣΤΡ ANS a fee 


off for cattle. However, the money we spent has done us no good. It looks gs 


ἐξέχειν vie ἥλιον and Fustnth. re //, p, 881, 42 ἢν ἀέξει ἃ ; . 
ΕἼ τ ri , a με ] tat ae i re Aj” ia * 
- pi’ ee.’ Athen. 619 0 ἢ δὲ ett Απύλλωνα ght φιληλιάν, de TeAdeudra Uae ᾿ ΠΝ 
παρίστησι». In Aristoph. nerd. 38 ἀιληλιαστής there in of Bilicee a ale τῶν =: EE) 
kleon's second childhood), ve Teference to Philo- 
1A. Rorte in the ald, ΠΑ. tooo xxv. gat f. no 3 4 
i ᾿ a = 2 . Fi 3 {ἢ ρὲ cya | ah 
βρῆ δη καὶ dr} erextencs τεϑήλη: | rlabr]d [ve] Μητρεύδωρρι eye sriner Kote rast 
dppl recs βωμοΐσιν ἐπήρρατα ϑέματα ῥέζων. Σαλβίω "Toward καὶ Batons ἊΝ fil, | 
ὑπάτοις (a would-be ablative absolute on the analogy of the Latin Goremuiahs ἢ Helouwe 


* W. Christ Geschtcate der gritchichen Littcratur® Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. a6 
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though Zeus has turned his attention to foreigners and is neglecting the folk at 
home!,’ 

Of course the god that could send the rain was also the god that 
could stop the rain. An epigram by Asklepiades of Samos (5, iii B.C.) 
tells how a lover, wet to the skin at his loved one’s door, appealed 
to Zeus for a cessation of the deluge*. 


(c) The relation of rain to Zeus. 
Apart from general phrases such as‘ Zeus rains®,’' Zeus drizzles*, 


διψῆν yap τὰν ἀρούραι τὸ κατάξηρον τῆς βώλου δείκνυσι. μάταια ἡμῖν, ὧν ἔοικε, cal ἀνήκοα 
τέθυται τῷ “Terig. καίτοι γε ἐξ ἁμίλλην ἐκπλλιερήσαμεν πάντει οἱ τῆν κὠμητ οἰκήταρεν, καὶ 
wt ἕκαστοι δυνάμεως ἢ πυριουσίαι ἐἶχε συνεισηνέγκαμεν, ὁ μὲν κριάν, ὁ δὲ τράγον», ὁ δὲ κάπρον, 
Oo πένγηι πύπεαναν, ὁ δὲ ἔτι werderrpor λιβανωτοῦ χόνδμουτ' ταῦρον δὲ οὐδείῃ, οὐ γὰρ εὐπορία 
βυσκημάτων ἡμῖν τὴν λεπτόγεων τῆν ᾿Αττικῆς κατοικοῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽ υὐδὲν ὄῴελοι τῶν δαπανημάτων" 
ἔοικε γὰρ πρὸν ἐτέρφιν ἔϑνεσιν ὁ Rein ὧν τῶν τῇδε ἀμελεῖν, 

* Anta. Fal. κ. 166. εἴ (Asklepiades) τρῦν (J. F. Dubner cj. τῷ δὲ =H. Stadtmuller 
cj. wmAl) τοσαῦτ᾽ ἐβόησα βεβρεγμένοι" ‘Ay tivot, Zed; | Zed φίλε, σίγησον" catrie ἐρᾶν 
footer.” Supra ii, 67 0. 4. Cp. Ath, Pal. 7, 933. 1 (Dionysios of Andros) καὶ Ail καὶ 
Ἠραμίῳ pe διάβρυχον of μέγ' ὀλισ θεῖν, where *Zeus’ means rain and “Dromios’ wine. 

* fi, 145 F (sapra ii, a πὶ 4), Oa. 1g. gaz fe de δ' dpa Bete | πάννυχοτ, Hes. act 
415 {. (rages i. ton. 4), 488 f τῆμιη Zeit fo τρίτῳ ἤματι μηδ' ἀχκολήγω, | spr’ dy’ 
ὑπεῤβάλλων Boor ὑπλὴν μήτ᾽ ἀπολείπων, Alkai, frag. 34. 1 Bergk4, 15]. 1 Edmonds, go. 1 
Diehl Ge (A. Hecker cj. rige, J. M. Edmonds cj. eedes) μὲν ὁ Sede af. Athen. 430 A, 
Theogn. 38 f. οὐδὲ γὰρ ὁ Zeta | οὔϑ' ὕων wderece’ ἀνδάνει οὔτ' ἀνέχων (quoted by Apostol. 
ἀν 14d, cp. E. Legrand—J. Chamonord in the Aw/i. Corr. Afell, gy xvii, 2866 no, 
805 Monwmenta Ariae Minoris antigua iv. 14 f no. 49 (ὦ) a round pillar of white marble 
at 44 Aitor near Synnada recording, in letters of s. ΠῚ A.n., the dedication of a statue 
of Kynegia, wife of Gerafijos, who had tranaferred to the temple of Νέον ᾿Ηρακλῆν an 
αἰετὸν, reconstructed by her husband, to serve πὸ = protection apainet rain: 4 ff. καὶ 
αἰετὸν | ἐδωρήσατο πόλι τό wore κίμενον εἶσα Γέραοι, viv δ᾽ | ole νέον ἤγαγε ᾿Ηρακλέην Διὸτ 
ὕαντου (would-be hexameters!), Liban. afo!. Socr. 78 [ν. a7, 1 ff. Foerster) ἀλλὰ τοῦ Asie 
οὐχ Forros καὶ πάλιν ἔξω τοῦ μετρίου Soder ὧτ ἀδικαίμενοι καὶ τί ποιῶν δίκαιοι dv ἦν περὶ 
τὴν γῆν Ἀέγομεν. καὶ ταύταν τὰν κατηγορίαν οὐκ ἠγνόει Θέογνις ὁ Μεγαρεύν, ord), and 
Perhaps Menand. frag. incert. χοῦ (Frag. com. der. iv. 299 Meineke) af. Non. Mare. 
Pp. 387, 40 6 (bot sec super ii, αὶ πὶ a). ὁ 

Cp. Aristoph. Nad, [2:18 fi. εὐτεεπῇ Few, | rorepa rowijedt καινὸν del τὸν Sia Ι feu ὕδωρ 
ἑκάστοτ', ἢ τὸν ἥλιον | Dicer κάτωθεν ταὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ὕδωρ πάλιν; Silenos of Chics (on whom 
μεν F. Jacoby in Panly—Wissowa Αἰρυΐ. ἔπε, iii A. a6) frag. κι (frag. Aint. ter. ti. toon.” 
Muller, Mrag. gr. Hist, ic ave f. Jacoby) αὐ. schol. E. M. T. Od. 1. 75 Σιληνὸν δὲ ὁ Χῖοι 
ἐν δευτέρῳ Μυθι κῶν ᾿Ιστοριῶν.--- ὅστι δὲ δύο βιβλία.---λντίκλειάν gy τὴν ᾿Οὐυπσέων μητέρα 
ἐγκύμονα ἀδεύουσαν παρὰ τὸ Νἠριτον, deep fori τῆι Tide ὅροι, ὕσαντοι πολὺ τοῦ Audet ὑπ΄ 
ἀγωνίαν καὶ φόβον καταχεσαῦσαν τὸν ᾿σδυσσέα ἀποτεκεῖν, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ταύτηι τῆν ὀσομασίαν 
τυχεῖν, ἐπειδὴ κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν iver ὁ Zeal (a story repeated by Tzetz. ἐν Lyk. Al 756, 
Eustath. ie Od. p. 1871, 91 ff, Evdok, piel, 61, 727, and οἵδ, Natalis Comes myth. ὧν 1 
ip- 944 ed. Parisiis ifs), cp. schol, Vind. s6 Oa’. 1.21), Paws. 1. ag. 9 ἔστι δὲ καὶ Γῆτ 
ἄγαλμα ἱκετεμούπης ὕσαί ol τὸν Δία, εἴτε adroit ὄμβρον δεῆσαν ᾿Αϑηναίοιε, εἴτε καὶ τοῖς πᾶσιν 
τορι ρὸν cunpas αὐχμὸν (rvpra ii, aim 4}. 

Philostr. τιν AAW! 4. 45 p, 164 Kayser (Apollonios recalls a Roman girl to life) καὶ 
εἴτε σπενβῆρα τῆς ψυχῆν εὗρεν ἐν αὐτῇ, by ἐλελήθει τοῦτ ϑεραπεύονταν- λέγεται γὰρ, ὧν γεκάζοι 
μὲν ὁ Loot, ἡ δὲ drplin ἀπὸ τοῦ προσώκον---εἴτ' ἀπεσβηκιῖαν τὴν ὑνχὴν ἀνέθαλψε re καὶ 
ἄσέλαβεν, ἄρρητοι ἡ κατάληψιν τούτου γέγονεν οὐκ ἐμαὶ μάνῳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς παρατυχοῦσιν. 


Ὁ, 
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‘the shower of Zeus,’ ‘water from Zeus?/ etc. there is good evidence 
to prove that the Greeks of the historical period regarded rain as 
essentially connected with this god. Philosophers and grammarians 
even made a misguided attempt to derive his name in its dialect 
form Dezis* from the verb detiein, ‘to moisten,’ because he moistened 
the ground with his rain or gave living creatures the dampness 
without which none could live* 


+ Διὸς ὄμβρον: Z/. 5. 91, 11. 493, 12. 286 (of snow), Od. 9. 111, 358, Hes. o.d. 626, 
676, Pind. /sthm. 5. 49 (of hail), Aristoph. ran. 246, Theokr. 17. 78, Nonn. Dion. 3. 215, 
43. 292, 47- 501. Cp. Liban. monod. de templ. Apoll. Daphn. g (iv. 318, 2 ff. Foerster) 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ὁ Ζεὺς ὄμβρων ἡνίας ἔχων ὕδωρ ἀφῆκεν ἐπὶ τὴν φλόγα καὶ ταῦτα Λυδῶν ποτε 
βασιλεῖ δυστυχήσαντι σβέσας πυράν; copied by his pupil Io. Chrys. in S. Babylam, ε. 
Lulianum, et c. gentiles 20 (xlix. 564 f. Migne). 

* Hat. 2. 13 εἰ μὴ ἐθελήσει σφι ὕειν ὁ θεὸς ἀλλ᾽ αὐχμῷ διαχρᾶσθαι, λιμῷ ol "EXAnves 
αἱρεθήσονται" οὐ yap δή opi ἐστι ὕδατος οὐδεμία ἄλλη ἀποστροφὴ ὅτι μὴ ἐκ τοῦ Διὸς μοῦνον, 
Plat. degy. 761 A τῶν ἐκ Διὸς ὑδάτων, 844.4 τὰ ἐκ Διὸς ἱόντα.. νάματα, Critias ταις τὸ κατ' 
ἐνιαυτὸν ὕδωρ ἑκαρποῦτο ἐκ Διός, Theophr. ἀεί. pi. 2. 6. 8 ἐπιζητεῖ δὲ μᾶλλον τὸ ναματιαῖον 
ὕδωρ ἢ τὸ ἐκ τοῦ Διός, 7. 5.2 ἀγαθὰ δὲ τὰ ἐκ Διός (sc. ὕδατα), 8. 7. 3 τὰ ναματιαῖα συμφέρειν 
μᾶλλον αὐτοῖς τῶν ἐκ Διός, caus. Pl. 1. 19. 5 γινομένων ὑδάτων ἐκ Διός, 2. 6. 1 ἐπὶ τῶν ἐκ 
Διὸς ὑδάτων, 3. 8. 3 διὰ τὴν σπάνην τῶν ἐκ Διός (se. ὑδάτων), 3. 9. 5 μὴ ἐπιγινομένων τῶν 
ἐκ Διός (sc. ὑδάτων), Ap. Rhod. 2. 1120 ἔ, τὸ δὲ μυρίον ἐκ Διὸς ὕδωρ | λῆξεν dy’ ἠελίῳ, Plout. 
guaestt. nat. 2 dpa οὖν κοῦφόν ἐστι τὸ ἐκ Διὸς ὕδωρ καὶ ἀερῶδες, καὶ πνεύματι μεμιγμένον 
ὁδηγεῖταί τε καὶ ἀναπέμπεται ταχέως εἰς τὸ φυτὸν ὑπὸ λεπτότητος; 

* Supra ii. 344. n.0. Cp. Ε. Η. Μ. Blaydes on Aristoph. Ach, O11 ἵττω Acs, 

* Cornut. theol. 2 p. 3, 10f. Lang παρὰ δέ τισι καὶ Aeds λέγεται, τάχα ἀπὸ τοῦ δεύειν 
τὴν γῆν ἢ μεταδιδόναι τοῖς ζῶσι ζωτικῆς ἰσωματικῆς codd, X. L.) ixuddos, εἰ. mag. Ῥ. 400 
2f. ἢ παρὰ τὸ δεύω τὸ βρέχω, δεύσω, Δεὺς καὶ Ζεύς. ὑέτιος γὰρ ὃ θεός (αἴτιος γὰρ berod 
cod. V.), Eustath. iw //. p. 153, 34f. δεύω τὸ βρέχω Δεὺς καὶ Ζεὺς ὁ ἀήρ. On the summit 
of Mt Tmolos was a place called Tovat Διὸς Ἱγετίου and later Δεύσιον, whence Κ. Tiimpel 
in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. v. 281 inferred the existence of an appellative Δεύσιος τε 
Ὑέτιος ; but see supra ii. 957 n. 2. 

The notion that the name of Zeus implies moisture has been revived in modern times, 
I possess the abstract of a paper written by Prof. T. G. Tucker of Melbourne and dated 
June 3, 1912, but not—so far as 1 know—published, in which the following propositions 
were advanced. Religion begins with the obtaining of food and drink. Where there is 
insufficient moisture, there is not enough to eat. Hence the earliest religious efforts of 
Mediterranean man aimed at rain-making, or rather water-getting. His mumina were 
practically all concerned with human maintenance—the Earth-mother and her cognates 
with the food-supply, the rest with the water-supply. *Dyéus in particular was the 
*Moistener,’ the ‘ Wetter,’ not the ‘ Shiner’ [supra i. 1 ff., 14ff., 776], ς bi fepd 
‘wet,’ dcfaivw ‘I moisten.’ Thus Παν-δίων is the equivalent of ds Biooek: the fete 
Ata, Πάνδια, Διάσια, Διιπόλια all involved rain-making ceremonies {as did the ‘Tork 
from "ὑστήρ-- "ὑδ-τήρ, ‘rain-maker,’ in spite of Athen. gs F—96 A ὅτι δ᾽ ὄντως A Sire 
bs θύεται μαρτυρεῖ Καλλίμαχος (frag. 100" no. 1 Schneider) 4 Ζηνόδοτος ἐν toro πιλδέτι. 
μνήμασι (frag. 2 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 183 Jacoby)) γράφων ὧδε" “᾿Αργεῖοι Perret τὰν 
θύουσι, καὶ ἣ ἑορτὴ καλεῖται Ὑστήρια ; and lit p)piter ( Diespiter) stands beat 1a 
fountain-goddess /iturna (Diuturna [Latte in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ey peg: 
Various cult-epithets of Zeus are cited in support of this interpretation, not εἰ Ἔ ee. 
"Térws, "Ixuaios, but also Νάιος (cp. νᾶμα [supra i. 369 n. 2, ii, is n % - Ra pr 
Πανομφαῖος (‘of the Voice’ [supra ii. [007 n. 2, 1211], but original of Ge be ᾿ ts 
composite root *eeb/- has for Ablaut-grades "μεόλ-, *ombh- mbh in rae: μηδείννν: 
. train. LS 9 ? ; ᾽ 
ἀφρός. The ὀμφαλός was a ‘rain gathering’ stone, CP. ὄμβρος), ᾿Ολύμπιος (Ὄλυμπος meant 
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But, though rain was always referred to Zeus}, its exact relation- 
ship to him was variously conceived. 


‘Cloud-collector,’ so that νεφεληγερέτα Ζεύς in a sense was the mountain—just as the 
Mexican rain-god Tlaloc was also Mt Popocatepetl. The Mysian flute-player Olympos 
[P. Weizsicker in Roscher Zex, Afyth. iii. 860 ff.] whistled for the wind. A Cretan 
Olympos was ‘teacher’ of Zeus [Ptol. Hephaist. αὐ. Phot. 4id/. p. 147 Ὁ 38f. Bekker] in 
control of the rain-power. On this showing τὰ ᾿Ολύμπια would be ceremonies of cloud- 
gathering), Μαιμάκτης (not ‘Raging’ [Plout. de cohidb. ira 9 διὸ καὶ τῶν θεῶν τὸν βασιλέα 
Μειλίχιον, ᾿Αϑηναῖοι δὲ Μαιμάκτην, οἶμαι, καλοῦσι" τὸ δὲ κολαστικὸν ἐρινυῶδες καὶ δαιμονικόν, 
οὐ θεῖον δὲ οὐδὲ ᾿Ολύμπιον, Harpokr. s.v. Μαιμακτηριών".. ὠνόμασται δὲ ἀπὸ Διὸς Μαιμάκτου. 
Μαιμάκτης δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁ ἐνθουσιώδης καὶ ταρακτικός, ὧς φησι Λυσιμαχίδης (Λυσιμάχης cod. Ven.) 
(Lysimachos of Alexandreia frag. 22 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 341 Miiller)) ἐν τῷ περὶ τῶν 
᾿Αθήνησι μηνῶν. ἀρχὴν δὲ λαμβάνοντος τοῦ χειμῶνος ἐν τούτῳ τῷ μηνὶ ὁ ἀὴρ ταράττεται καὶ 
μεταβολὴν ἴσχειτ- ϑουϊά. s.v. Μαιμακτηριών. Aliter Phot. dex. s.v. Μαιμακτηριών“... 
ὠνομάσθη δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς μαιμάξεως τῆς περὶ τὴν ἄμπελον" μαιμάξαντες γάρ, ὅ ἐστιν ὁρμήσαντες, 
ἐτρύγησαν ἄμπελον καὶ οἶνον ἐποίησαν. H.W. Stoll in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2242 f. notes 
that the ‘Raging’ god might be appeased (Hesych. Matudarns- Μειλίχιος, Καθάρσιος) and 
cp. Corp. inser, Att. iii. 1 no. 77, 12 ff. cited supra i. 176 n. 2}, but ‘Giving Increase.’ 
The root *maé- meant ‘enlargement’ (μακρός), ‘increase,’ ‘benefit,’ ‘blessing’ (μάκαρες 
θεοί-- δωτῆρες ἑάων, cp. macte esto). The reduplication is of a common type (δαιδάλλω 
etc.). Zeus Μαιμάκτης was probably developed from human μαιμακτῆρες, whose rain- 
making rites "μαιμακτήρια gave their name to the month Μαιμακτηριών. With this *mak- 
goes φαρμακοί for *pap?-yax-ol, ‘promoters of bearing (or produce),’ cp. Φερσεφόνεια. 
The by-form *magh is found in μηχανή [Zeus Myxavets: supra ii. 1144 n. 2, infra 
§ 9 (h) i], 4Zaius the month of increase, Iupiter Afaius [Macrob. Saé, 1. 12. 17 sunt qui 
hune mensem ad nostros fastos a Tusculanis transisse commemorent, apud quos nunc 
quoque vocatur deus Maius qui est Iuppiter, a magnitudine scilicet ac maiestate dictus. 
See further Link in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. xiv. 613 f.], etc.), Φαλακρός (Zeus badaxpés 
[supra ii. 875 τι. 2, 1226] or rather Φάλακρος was god ‘of the Swelling Tips’ on plants, 
fruit-trees, oaks, and beeches. The compound φαλ- +dxpos has for its first element the 
par- (“ὁλαΐ- *bhl-) of φάλης, φαλλός (the ‘growth-making,’ a magic instrument), etc., as 
in the case of Hermes Φαλάνθης (Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 3 no. 1606 Λυσικλῆς Ναυκλέους | 
[ Elpuet Φαλανϑεῖ ἀνέθηκεν, where however the god’s epithet may be Φαλανθεύς, an ethnic 
from Mt Phalanthon in Arkadia: see O. Héfer in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 2237], who 
makes the flower or bloom of things to grow, cp. Hesych. ᾿Εριφύλλιον (A. Meineke cj. 
᾿Ερίφυλλον)" τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα καὶ τὸν Ἑρμῇ), Λαφύστιος (If this title of Zeus [supra ii. 899 
n. 1, 904 n. 1] had anything to do with λαφύσσειν, ‘to devour,’ it meant ‘who enables 
men to gorge,’ not ‘who gorges himself’; but the connexion is somewhat doubtful). It is 
contended also that Νίκη (later Neixy [but-this is merely a Byzantine mis-spelling]), the 
attribute of Zeus, meant ‘ Bearing’ or ‘Winning’—originally what the season ‘brings’ or 
‘bears’ for you, what you ‘win’ or ‘carry off’ in the way of produce,—being thus in form 
akin to ἐνεῖκαι [Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr, p. 251 notes that the root enee- had 
reduced forms efik- and nek-, cp. Walde Lat. etym. Worterb2 p. 506f. s.v. ‘nanciscor’] 
and in sense comparable with Fors, Fortuna ( fero) [supra i. 272). 

Prof. Tucker’s reading of Greek religion is simple and so far attractive. But the 
etymologies on which he relies vary in value from the certain (¢.¢. ΓΟμβριος) or highly 
probable (e.g. Ndsos) to the highly improbable (e.g. ὀμφαλός) or impossible (¢.g."“Ohuur0s), 
and I doubt whether any tenable position can be constructed out of such miscellaneous 
materials. 

1 E.g. Eur. Tro. 78f. (cited supra ii. t n. 6), Hdt. 2. 13 πυϑόμενοι γὰρ (sc. of Αἰγύπτιοι) 
ὡς ὕεται πᾶσα ἡ χώρη τῶν Ελλήνων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ ποταμοῖσι ἅρδεται κατά περ ἡ σφετέρη, ἔφασαν 
Ἕλληνας ψευσθέντας κοτὲ ἐλπίδος μεγάλης κακῶς πεινήσειν. τὸ δὲ ἔπος τοῦτο ἐθέλει λέγειν 
ὡς, εἰ μὴ ἐθελήσει σφι ὕειν ὁ θεὸς ἀλλ᾽ αὐχμῷ διαχρᾶσθαι, λιμῷ οἱ Ἕλληνες αἱρεθήσονται" 
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_ Matron, a parodist of Homer in the days of Alexander the 
Great’, dubbed it ‘the child of Zeus?’ | 
Orphic writers spoke of it as ‘the tears of Zeus®!' Ovid's story 


τῶν γὰρ ὄμβρων καὶ τῶν αὐχμῶν τοῖε μὲν ENow ὁ Zale ταμίαι ἐπτὶν, ἐκείνων δ᾽ ἕκαστοι 
(re. τῶν Αἰγυπτίων) ἀμφοτέρων τούτων αὐτὸς αὐτῷ κύριυτ καδέστηκεν, Theophr, cher, 18 
Jebb καὶ εἰ ποιήσειεν ὁ Zeit ὕδωρ τὰ ἐν τῇ γῇ βελτίω ἔσεσθαι, a2 Jebb wal τῷ Ad ἀγανακτεῖν, 
οὐ διότι ody Det, ἀλλὰ διότι ὕστερον, See further M. H. Morgan ‘Greek and Roman Rain- 
Association τοι xxxil. 83 if. 

Tn the Chas. Ae. 1993 xvii. 175 and in Felé-fare myo, xv, 267 [ drew attention to 
the remarkable term ζύνιων δδωρ osed for ‘rain-water’ in the magical papyri (C. Wessely. 
Grinhiuiche Zauberpapyras pon Paris une London Wien 1858 p. a6 pap, Pur, 3:1. ff τὸ 
K. Preisendans Papyel Grawas wagicae Leipaig—Berlin igai i. 78 no. 4.112 ff. ἃ lecano- 
Tantic Prescription σκέψεν" ἐπειδάν wore βούλει | σκέψεσθαι περὶ πραγμάτων, λαβὼν ἄγγοι 
χαλκοῦν, | ἢ λεκάνην ἢ φιάλην, οἵαν ἐὰν Bothy, βάλε ὕδωρ] —dar μὲν τοῦτ ἐπουρανίου θεοὺτ 
καῤῥ, ἰήγεαν, | ἐὰν ἀὲ ποῦν ἐπιγείους, βμλάσσιον, ἐὰν δὴ "ὥσιριν ἢ rie | Σάραπιν, ποτάμιον, 
ἐὰν δὲ νέεναι, πηγαῖον---΄χἀατέχων ἐπὶ τοῖς γύνπαι σκεῦθε, ἐπιβαλὼν ἔλαιον ὀμφά κινον καὶ σὺ 
αὐτὸν ἐπιαύπτων ἐν τῷ exeter λέγε τὸν | λὐγον τὸν ὑπαρκχείμενῶν xal σροχκαλοῦ, ὃν βωμίλει 
Heir, | καὶ ἐξερώτα, περὶ οὗ θέλειν, καὶ ἀποκρινήσεται σοι | καὶ ἐμεῖ σοι περὶ πάντων, κτιλι, 
C. Wesely Mee gricchitche Zauberpapyri Wien 193 Pp. 4! pap, Lond. ὅσῃ ἢ iF. G. 
Kenyon Greek Papert in the British Αμην Lowlon 1893 i. 83. no. rar omits the 
fragment) σκελλ' {σήχαδα Ὑ φοινικον orra F riaphao" | καὶ age’ αγμ[ατἼα y καὶ fori ὑδάτων 
woe x... in ἃ list of magical ingredients). H, van Herwenlen Lerivon Grecian ΤΑ ΟΡΎ ΝΗ 
ef diedecticum® Login Batavorum 1910 Pp. G28 says rightly ὁ ξήνιον (= δῖον, Le, ὄμβριον) 
ὕδωρ," but would have done better to print " Ζήνιον twp’ with a capital letter as De H. 
Strat Jones prints it in the latest edition of Liddell and Scott. The choice of the new 
form 2yjruor in preference to the older and better-estublished Aine [repre i. af) probably 
implies the usal attempt to connect Zein, Zien, ete, with Ce [τιν i. oor πὶ 23 πὶ ἢ. 
i. 269 0.0, 866 π, 1]. Rain as the seminal uid of the sky-god wax indeed tM τ 
ΔΙ. Ninck Dic Pideutumy des Wassers to Mud end Lohen der diten Leiprip τοι p. τὰ if 
see also S. Eitrem Offerrifu: wad Foropfer der Griechen tna Kimer ἐνώμα Aineli 
capers Strifter. τι. Hist..Filog. Klasse igtq No. i) Kristiania sors J 115). Aewcow ὕδωρ 
would have the further merit of rounding off ΕἸ a hexameter verse, 

| Wy Christ Geschichte der griechischen Littcratur® Minchen 1920 it. t. 204, Ἐς Diehl 
in Pauly—Wissown Aeal-Eur. xiv. a2g8 ἢ, 

3 Matron frag. 2. 36 (Corpure. poor. od. Gr, fit. ἱ 9? Brandt) af. Athen. fig 
for Stras , al πηρὸν ᾿Ολυμπίου rigie dowel (G. Kaibel cj. Ὑενέδλῃ Or γσεασσοί, {{᾿ ron 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff εἰ. ἐδωδή, But A. Ladwich with more probability rends dandy), 
which C. H. Gulick renders *theme of Olympian Zeus's dors"), | de ἐν χέρσῳ θρέψε Auty 
παῖς ἄσπετοι ὄμβροι, | κατ, Cp. Eustath. ἐν 1], Β. 103, τὸ ff, who afters quoting the 
same pastage from Matron continues ἐν τούτοιν γὰρ Acke υἱὰν τὸν ἑπτὼν εἰπὼν σιωτελεῖ τι le 
τὸ γυεῖν worapde Δ πε Τῇ τὸν ἐξ berol, ὧν Zedy dnp Gower verre, Eustathios ippears to he 
hinting at an etymological connesion between ferds and υἱόν. , 

ἢ Clem. AL sfrom. s. 8 pP- ὅσ, τὸ ἢ. Stahlin οὐχὶ καὶ ᾿"Επεγένης ἰὰ ΕΙΣ 
Alexandrine ape, on whom see L. Cohn in Pauly—Wissowa Rial. eh atte 

se oly ἘΣ ὩΣ : + Wh Βα 8) ὧν τῷ 
περὶ τὴν ᾿Πρφέων ποιήσεων τὰ ἰδιάζοντα Tap Ὄρφεϊ ἐκτιβέμενοη Pye..." Theo Ade” τὸν 
Sipe Shots κατ. ; κα Orph, fring. 953 Abel, a3 Kem. Similarly the Pythagoreans callea| 
ne sen Kpiwou δάκρυον (Aristot. frag. 191 Rose (196 Roset) ap, Porph. τ. Apth. 41 
Plout. oft #r. εἰ Os. ga, Clem. Al. strom, 5 8p. 360, 20 f Stihtin - ica δ - @l, 
The Esthenians speak of a“ Wind mother." ; 657 Be 1. 


: whi bey ν᾿" whe h ν | 
a storm, and “dances” in whirlwinds" (U. Holmberg Fi See eee 
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that the Kouretes sprang from a heavy rain-shower? is paralleled 
by the anonymous statement that they sprang from the tears of 
Zeus*. And Herakleitos the Stoic (s. i A.D.?3) interprets the blood- 
rain sent by Zeus in the //iad* to portend the death of Sarpedon® 
as the tears, not indeed of Zeus, but of the azthér*—which amounts 
to the same thing’. 

Artists of Roman date represent rain as falling in large gouts or 
drops from the hand of Zeus. A bronze coin of Ephesos, issued by 
Antoninus Pius, shows Zeus enthroned on Mount Koressos, with a 
thunderbolt held in his left hand and a shower descending from his 
right upon the recumbent figure of Mount Peion®. To the example 


Fig. 204. 


in the British Museum (sufra i. 134 fig. 100) must be added others 
in the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris (fig. 204)" and in the Lébbecke 
(fig. 205)" and Gréau (fig. 206)" collections—all apparently from the 
same dies. Again, an engraved chalcedony of the Graeco-Roman 


* Ov. met. 4. 281 ff. te quoque, nunc adamas, quondam fidissime parvo, | Celmi, Iovi 
largoque satos Curetas ab imbri | ... | praetereo. The section is discussed by W. Vollgraft 
Nikander und Ovid Groningen 1909 i. 141. See also O. Immisch in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
ii. 1598. 

* Schol. Plat. symp. 960 Ὁ 26 ff. ἀπὸ τῶν Κορυβάντων, of καὶ τροφεῖς καὶ φύλακες καὶ 
διδάσκαλοι τοῦ Διὸς εἶναι μυθολογοῦνται. τινὲς δὲ τοὺς αὐτοὺς τοῖς Κούρησιν εἶναι φασίν. 
εἶναι δὲ καὶ τῆς Ῥέας ὁπαδούς, ἀπὸ τῶν τοῦ Διὸς δακρύων γεγενημένους " ὧν ἀριθμὸν οἱ μὲν 
θ΄, οἱ δὲ ι΄ λέγουσιν. Cp. schol. R. Aristoph. vesp. 8 τελετὴ δέ τις ἦν τῶν Κορυβάντων. 
ἔνιοι δὲ ὅτι ἀπὸ τῶν δακρύων τοῦ Διὸς ἐγένοντο, πάντες δὲ ὁμολογοῦσι τῆς ᾿Ῥέας μὲν ὁπαδοὺς 
αὐτοὺς γεγονέναι, φύλακας δὲ τοῦ Διός. 

* C. Reinhardt in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. viii. 508. 

* 71. 16. 458 ff. 5 Infra p. 478. 

5 Herakleitos the Stoic quaest. Hom. p. 64, 1 ff. Soc. Philol. Bonn. τοῦτον δὴ τὸν 
φόνιον ὄμβρον ἀλληγορικῶς εἶπεν αἰθέρος δάκρυα, Διὸς μὲν οὔ---ἄκλαυστος ydp—, ἐκ δὲ τῶν 
ὑπεράνω τόπων ὡσπερεὶ θρήνοις μεμιγμένου καταρραγέντος ὑετοῦ. 

7 Supra i. 27 ff. 8 Supra i. 134, li. 962 n. 2. 

* O. Benndorf Forschungen in Ephesos Wien 1906 i. 56 fig. 184 (= my fig. 204). 

10 A. Lébbecke in the Zeffschr. Ff. Num. 1890 xvii. 10 no. 2 pl. 1, 17 (= my fig. 205), 
O. Benndorf of. cit. i. 56 fig. 184, 

1 H. Cohen Description des médailles erecques de M. 7. Gréau Paris 1867 no. 1767 pl. 4, 
O. Benndorf of. cit. i. 56 fig. 18d (= my fig. 206). 
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period, formerly in the Castellani collection and now in the British 
Museum (fig. 207)*, has Zeus in a car drawn by a pair of eagles. 
His left hand holds one of the reins, his right lets fall a shower of 
drops. Above and below are Sagittarius and Pisces, which—as 
H. Β. Walters* observes—stand for two of the rainy winter months. 
The god so figured would presumably have been called [upiter 
Plevius® or Plrvialis* by the Romans, No other certain representa- 


Fig. 208, 
tion of him is known®. But it is probably he who appears on the 
column of Marcus Aurelius in connexion with the campaign against 
the Quadi® (174 A.D.). 

For our knowledge of that famous episode we are mainly 


1 Srit. Mus. Cat. Gems μι or no. ποι, 08.7 P 144 00. 9767 pl. 18. See also O, Keller 
Thiere dev elasrtschen Alterthumu in cultarpeschichtticher πεν Innabrock "885 
P. 375. “wo Zeus mit ewe} Adiern filhrt™* wie der Jehown des Psalmisten, der im Wetter- 
turm mit Keruben (Greifengespann) einherfahrt=* (=? Pealin 18, ut)’ with p. 4s0 π᾿ 379. 
My fig. 207 (scale ἢ} is from πα cast kindly supplied by Mr H. B. Walters. 

t Ari. AMfns. Caf. ὥέ ἢ p. 144. 

* Tib. 1, 7. 28 ἔν te (se, Father Nile) propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, | arid 
nec ΒΊ αν το supplicat herba Jovi. The last five words are cited, but wrongly attributed to 
Ovid, by Sen. wat, guaestf, 4.2.3. Stat. Fae g. ve8 { τὰ (ve. Hypsipyle) nune ventis 
Pluvioque rogans | pro love. dad. Lat, 398+ 46 Ricse (in a description of Deceinher) 
Pluvie de love cuncta madent. . 

* Corp. ten. Lat, ix no. 324 = Orelli—Henren Jager. al, self po, 5641 = Desay 
ἐπὶ Jat, sel, no. 3043 (found at Naples) lovi | Pluvia{lij, See further Preller -Jordan 
Aim. Myth. i. τῶν τι, τὶ Wissowa Rel. Ault. ons? Β. 120 πὶ 10. 

* Babelon Moun, rif. com. i. τὸ fig. describes the obverse design of a demargu, 
strack by L. Cornelics Lentulus δὶ 49—47 8.C. of Ephesos (?) as *Téte nue ct barbue de 
Jupiter Plovins ἃ droite’ (my fig. 208 is from αὶ cast of the specimen in the British Museum), 
But this description, presumably sugested by the fact that the reverse type shows the 
cult-statue of Artemis Aptvia, is highly conjectural, And other conjectures. have boss 
made. Morell. Tia. Vem. Fam, Hom. i. ira pl. Comelia 3, 6 cays: “Canut senile 
bartatum Hercults, ut credidit Ursinns, Jovis Olympii, ut sensi Vaillantius, ut noble 
videtur, Jovis Eleutherti save Liberatoris.’ H. A. Grucher in the Ari, Afwy. Cat. Rom. 
Corms Rep. ii. 467 pl. 110, 14 has merely: ‘Head of Jupiter τ᾿, with long beard," 

Equally illusory ts the com suid to bear the legend ZEYC OMBPIOC (Rasche 
Lex, Nom, iv. 1293, xi. ta61)—perhapa ἃ misreading af ZEYC OAY MITIOC 

On thls great Germanic tribe see the monograph of H. Kirchmayr Der alideutuche 
Fofivfomm dcr Owaden Wien ι 80 (pope ἄν, 173 with 3 figs.) and T., ΠΑ ΒΓΕ a Smith 
Dict. έν, i. 689, M. Schonfeld iWGrterbuch der aigermanitchen Periourn. Mra Vilber- 
nomen Heidelberg igri p. 18a f sn. ‘Quadi,’ Lubker ΓΤ, p 878, R, Much Ἢ 
Hoops Aenilex, iil. 41 f 20. * Quaden,’ Bee: | 
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‘dependent on the account given by Cassius Dio (c. 210—222 A.D.), 
or—to speak more strictly—on an abridged version of it made by 
the monk Ioannes Xiphilinos of Trapezous for the Byzantine 
emperor Michael vii Parapinakes (1071—1078 A.D.). The epitome* 
reads: 


‘So Marcus subdued the Marcomani and the lazyges after many hard 
struggles and dangers. A great war against the people called the Quadi also fell 
to his lot and it was his good fortune to win an unexpected victory, or rather it 
was vouchsafed him by Heaven. For when the Romans were in peril in the 
course of the battle, the divine power saved them in a most unexpected manner. 
The Quadi had surrounded them at a spot favourable for their purpose and the 
Romans were fighting valiantly with their shields locked together; then the 
barbarians ceased fighting, expecting to capture them easily as the result of the 
heat and their thirst. So they posted guards all about and hemmed them in to 
prevent their getting water anywhere; for the barbarians were far superior in 
numbers. The Romans, accordingly, were in a terrible plight from fatigue, 
wounds, the heat of the sun, and thirst, and so could neither fight nor retreat, but 
were standing in the line and at their several posts, scorched by the heat, when 
suddenly many clouds gathered and a mighty rain, not without divine interposi- 
tion, burst upon them. Indeed, there is a story to the effect that Arnuphis, an 
Egyptian magician, who was a companion of Marcus, had invoked by means of 
enchantments various deities and in particular Mercury, the god of the air, and 
by this means attracted the rain*®. 

[This is what Dio says about the matter, but he is apparently in error, 
whether intentionally or otherwise ; and yet I am inclined to believe his error 
was chiefly intentional. It surely must be so, for he was not ignorant of the 
division of soldiers that bore the special name of the “Thundering” Legion,— 
indeed he mentions it in the list along with the others*,—a title which was given 


? Dion Cass. 71. 8—1o trans. E. Cary. 

* Dion Cass. 71. 8. νέφη πολλὰ ἐξαίφνης συνέδραμε καὶ ὑετὸς πολὺς οὐκ ἀθεεὶ 
κατερράγη" καὶ γάρ ro λόγος ἔχει ᾿Αρνοῦφίν τινα μάγον Αἰγύπτιον συνόντα τῷ Μάρκῳ 
ἄλλους τέ τινας δαίμονας καὶ τὸν Ἑρμῆν τὸν ἀέριον ὅτι μάλιστα μαγγανείαις τισὶν ἐπικαλέσασθαι 
καὶ δι᾽ αὐτῶν τὸν ὄμβρον ἐπισπάσασθαι. 

> 7). 71. 9 οἶμαι δὲ τὸ πλέον ἑκών" καὶ πῶς yap οὔ, ὅστις οὐκ ἠγνόει τὸ τάγμα τῶν 
στρατιωτῶν τὸ κεραυνοβόλον ἰδίως καλούμενον (ἐν γὰρ τῷ τῶν λοιπῶν καταλόγῳ καὶ αὑτοῦ 
μνημονεύει), ὅπερ x.7.X. The reference is to 55. 23 καὶ τὸ δωδέκατον τὸ ἐν Καππαδοκίᾳ τὸ 
κεραυνοφόρον. But neither κεραυνοφόρον, ‘bearing a thunderbolt,’ nor κεραυνοβόλον, ‘hurling 
a thunderbolt,’ is a correct rendering of the Latin epithet leg. x11_fu/minata (E. Ritterling 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xii. 1710), which must mean either ‘struck by a thunderbolt’ 
(Thes. Ling. Lat, vi. 1533, to ff.) or ‘hurled like a thunderbolt, quick as a thunderbolt’ 
(#4. p. 1531, 48 ff.). The latter interpretation, which is commonly assumed as correct (cp. 
Rufin. Aist. eccl. 5. 5. 4 legionem...vocitatam...fulmineam, anon. nofitia dignitatum in 
partibus orientis 38. 14 (ed. O. Seeck Berolini 1876) praefectus legionis duodecimae 
fulmineae ( fuldmine codd. C. V. fulminae codd. P. M. fulminatae edd.)), is supported only 
by Stat. si/v. 2. 7. 93 ff. sic natum Nasamonii Tonantis | post ortus obitusque fulminatos| 
angusto Babylon premit sepulcro with F. Vollmer’s note ad Joc. The former is in accord 
with the normal usage of fu/minatus, and presupposes that on some definite occasion the 
legion was literally struck by lightning—a manifest token of divine favour (supra ii. 8 ff., 
22 ff., 33 ff.). 
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it for no other reason (for no other is reported) than because of the incident 
that occurred in this very war'. It was precisely this incident that saved 
the Romans on this occasion and brought destruction upon the barbarians, 
and not Arnuphis, the magician; for Marcus is not reported to have taken 
pleasure in the company of magicians or in witchcraft. Now the incident I have 
reference to is this: Marcus hada division of soldiers (the Romans call a division 
a legion) from Melitene; and these people are all worshippers of Christ. Now 
it is stated that in this battle, when Marcus found himself at a loss what to do 
in the circumstances and feared for his whole army, the prefect approached him 
and told him that those who are called Christians can accomplish anything 
whatever by their prayers and that in the army there chanced to be a whole 
division of this sect. Marcus on hearing this appealed to them to pray to their 
God; and when they had prayed, their God immediately gave ear and smote the 
enemy with a thunderbolt and comforted the Romans with a shower of rain. 
Marcus was greatly astonished at this and not only honoured the Christians by 
an official decree but also named the legion the “Thundering” Legion. It is 
also reported that there is a letter of Marcus extant on the subject. But the 
Greeks, though they know that the division was called the “ Thundering” Legion 
and themselves bear witness to the fact, nevertheless make no statement whatever 
about the reason for its name. 

Dio goes on to say that] when the rain poured down, at first all turned their 
faces upwards and received the water in their mouths; then some held out their 
shields and some their helmets to catch it, and they not only took deep draughts 
themselves but also gave their horses to drink. And when the barbarians now 
charged upon them, they drank and fought at the same time; and some, becoming 
wounded, actually gulped down the blood that flowed into their helmets, along 
with the water. So intent, indeed, were most of them on drinking that they 
would have suffered severely from the enemy’s onset, had not a violent hail-storm 
and numerous thunderbolts fallen upon the ranks of the foe. Thus in one and 
the same place one might have beheld water and fire descending from the sky 
simultaneously ; so that while those on the one side were being drenched and 
drinking, the others were being consumed by fire and dying; and while the 
fire, on the one hand, did not touch the Romans, but, if it fell anywhere among 
them, was immediately extinguished, the shower, on the other hand, did the 
barbarians no good, but, like so much oil, actually fed the flames that were 
consuming them, and they had to search for water even while being drenched 
with rain. Some wounded themselves in order to quench the fire with their 
blood, and others rushed over to the side of the Romans, convinced that they 
alone had the saving water; in any case Marcus took pity on them. He was 
now saluted z#ferator by the soldiers, for the seventh time ; and although he 
was not wont to accept any such honour before the senate voted it, nevertheless 
this time he took it as a gift from Heaven, and he sent a despatch to the senate.’ 


This passage together with other ancient allusions to the same 
event has in modern times given rise to a lively, 


' not to say acri- 
monious, controversy*. The upshot of the matter ‘ 


appears to be as 


1 In reality the name goes back to the time of Augustus (see D. Vaclier; ; ἢ 
Dision. epigr. iii. 335, E. Ritterling in Pauly—Wissowa paige Peres: eee 
. xii. 1710). 
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follows. A certain historic happening lent itself to two different 
interpretations, the one Christian, the other pagan, in character. The 
kernel of fact was the rescue of the Roman army from dire straits 
by means of a timely rain-storm, which on the one hand refreshed 
the fainting legionaries and on the other did serious damage to the 
enemy. The dramatic escape of his troops was expressly mentioned 
by the emperor in a letter to the senate and was by him attributed 


2 I subjoin a frécis of the positions taken up by the various disputants: 

E. Petersen ‘Das Wunder an der Columna M. Aurelii’ in the Rom. Mitth. 1894 ix. 
78—8g collects and criticises most of the evidence for the alleged miracle. He cites as 
literary sources Apollinarios af. Euseb. Aést. eccl. 5. 5. 4, Tertull. apol. 5, ad Scap. 4, 
Dion Cass. 71. 8—10 (including Xiphilinos, who is followed by Zonar. efit. Asst. 12. 2 
and Kedren. hist. comp. 250 C—D (i. 439 Bekker)), Iul. Capit. τ. AZ, Ant. philos. 24. 4, 
Euseb. chron. p. 172 Schoene (= Chron. Pasch. 260 D—261 A (i. 486 f. Dindorf) and 
vers. Armen. ann. Abr. 2188), Themist. or. 15 p. 191 B, Oros. 7. 15. 7—11, Claud. de 
VI cons. Honor. 339 ff., and a forged letter of M. Aurelius (printed as an appendix to 
Iust. Mart. (ed.? J. C. T. Otto Ienae 1876 i. 1. 246 ff.). Recent texts by A. Harnack in the 
' Sitsungsber. d. Akad. α΄. Wiss. Berlin 1894 p. 878 ff. and by J. Geffcken in the Neue Jahré. 
f. kiass. Altertum 1899 iii. 253—269). Dion’s account (helpful rain, renewed fight, hail 
and thunderbolts destroying the foe) is distinguished from the Christian version, in which 
(1) lightning plays as big a part as rain, (2) both being due to the prayers of Christians in 
the Twelfth Legion, (3) hence called xepavvoBédos; (4) a letter of M. Aurelius recognises 
these services of the Christians and (5) prohibits their persecution. Since Apollinarios 
gives (2) and (3), but not (4) and (5), and since the /egio fu/minata had already acquired 
its name under Augustus, it is clear that Aurelius’ letter either never existed or existed 
only as a Christian forgery. Granted, however, that (4) and (5) are an addition to the 
story, we have yet to reckon with (1)+(2)+(3) as an independent version. Dion and 
Themistios are in general agreement, though the latter makes the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, not M. Aurelius, and says that he had seen the incident represented in a γραφή 
(Themist. Joc. cit. καὶ εἶδον ἐγὼ ἐν γραφῇ εἰκόνα rod ἔργου, τὸν μὲν αὐτοκράτορα προσευχόμενον 
ἐν τῇ φάλαγγι, τοὺς στρατιώτας δὲ τὰ κράνη τῷ ὄμβρῳ ὑποτιθέντας καὶ ἐμπιπλαμένους τοῦ 
νάματος τοῦ θεοσδότου). Now this γραφή may well have been the extant column of 
M. Aurelius. In short, it appears that both Dion and Themistios are describing the 
column, but describing it wrongly. The Romans were not catching the rain in order to 
drink it, but using their shields as umbrellas in the attempt to protect themselves against 
it. The winged god, hovering like a cloud, is a simple personification of Rain, comparable 
with Ovid's Notus (infra p. 333) and not at once suggestive of any figure in Greek or 
Roman mythology. The Christians, accepting him as a mere personification, would further 
note the cruciform shield-signs of the legionaries and misinterpret the attitude of the 
barbarians, kneeling to prevent the Romans from crossing the river, as that of Christians 
at prayer. Finally, in the adjacent scene of enemy-defences fired by a thunderbolt they 
would see the punitive lightning and its effect upon the foe. 

A. Harnack ‘Die Quelle der Berichte tiber das Regenwunder im Feldzuge Marc 
Aurel’s gegen die Quaden’ in the Sifsungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin 1894 pp. 835—882 
adds to the list of sources Landolfus Sagax Aist. Rom. 8. 144 p. 314 Droysen (in the 
Monumenta Germaniae historica. Auctores antiquissimi. Tomus ii Berolini 1879) =4#s?. 
miscell. το. 16 p. 217 Eyssenhardt, who ¢. 1000 A.D. copied out Orosius; Nikephoros 
Kallistos Xanthopoulos Aist. δε. 4. 12 (cxlv. 1004 B ff. Migne), who writing early in 
s, xiv is, like Kedrenos, indirectly dependent on Eusebios (K. Krumbacher Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Litteratur* Miinchen 1897 p- 291); Souid. “Ὁ. ΓΑρνουφις, who in part 
at least follows Dion; and—of more importance—orac/. Sib, 12. 187 ff. Geffcken, a 
passage composed ¢. 250 A.D., and Greg. Nyss. or. in αἱ mart. 2 (xlvi. 757 © ff. Migne), 
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who seems to be preserving a Cappadocian oral tradition of the same event. Accordingly 
Harnack constructs the following stemma: 


Letter of M. Aurelius to the Senate Melitenian tradition 
Dion 
(using other sources The seen 
of information) by istios 


Gregory of Nyssa 


Epitome 


Forged letter of M. Aurelius 


Apollinarios, who was bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia and probably wrote only one or 
two years after the event, Tertullian, who composed his apologeticus in 197 A.D., and 
Dion, an exact contemporary of Tertullian, are independent of each other, but all three 
go back to a genuine letter of the emperor to the Senate—a document used by the author 
of the extant forged letter. Tertullian implies that this genuine letter, perhaps ironically, 
spoke of the prayers of the Christian soldiers as having brought down the rain (apol. 5 at 
nos € contrario edimus protectorem, si litterae M. Aureliigravissimi imperatoris requirantur, 
quibus illam Germanicam sitim Christianorum forte militum precationibus impetrato imbri 
discussam contestatur). Christians of the east soon quoted the letter, putting their own 
construction upon it, and Dion half-polemically retorts with the Story of the mage 
Arnouphis. Later writers refer to the prayers of the emperor himself. Petersen’s hypothesis 
of the scene on the column as misconceived both by pagans and by Christians is un- 
acceptable (‘die Uberlieferung, wie sie Apollinaris, Tertullian und Dio bieten, kann nicht 
auf die bildliche Darstellung zuriickgefiihrt werden ’). We are forced to admit the 
historicity of the thirst which brought the Roman army into dire straits, the sudden relief 
effected by a rain-storm, the prayers of the Twelfth Legion, the Christianity of part of 
that Legion, the letter of the emperor, and its mention of the prayers of the Twelfth Legion. 

L. D(uchesne) ‘Le miracle de la Légion Fulminante’ in the Bulletin critique 1894 xv. 
476 and P. H. Grisar ‘Il prodigio della legio fulminata e la Colonna di Marco Aurelio’ 
in La Civilta Cattolica 1895 i. 202 ff. are in substantial agreement with Harnack. 

A. von Domaszewski ‘ Das Regenwunder der Marc Aurel-Siule’ in the Rhein. Mus 
1894 xlix. 612—619 would completely discredit the Christian tradition. He holds with 
Petersen that the column shows, not the rescue of the Roman army from death ἢ, thirst 
but the bursting of a thunderstorm. He notes that the column places this since at th ' 
beginning of the war, whereas the Christian tradition places its marvel at the close; Ε 
that all the legions had the lightning on their shields and the eagle on their Be 
simply as a symbol of Iupiter Optimus Maximus, protector of the army. He cont ds 
that Apollinaris was no contemporary of M. Aurelius, but as like as MP 
himself (!); that during the war with the Marcomanni the legio X 
stationed in Melitene to guard the crossing 
sepulchral inscriptions of s. iii, no Christians would have been likely t 
in the Roman army. Finally, he accepts Petersen’s conclusions with 
of the whole legend. 

K. Weizsacker Einleitung cu der akad. Preisverteilung, 


o enlist voluntarily 
regard to the origin 


Tiibingen 6. Nov. 1894 also 
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agrees with Petersen. Dion Cass. 71. 10 was in part a Christian forgery by Xiphilinos. 
Had the emperor's letter really ascribed the miracle to the prayers of Christians, the sequel 
would have been very different. The figment was but a Christian anticipation of final 


victory. 
A. von Domaszewski ‘Die Chronologie des bellum Germanicum et Sarmaticum 
166—175 n. Chr.’ in the Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher 1895 v. 123 returns to the 


charge. ...‘Dies ist das Kriegsjahr 171, und in dieses Jahr fallt das Regenwunder. Ein 
echter Bericht dariiber ist bei Dio erhalten 71, 8. Er ist an falsche Stelle ins Jahr 174 
geriickt, um der sicher christlichen Interpolation des Capitels 71, 10 willen.’ 76. n. 2 
‘Von Kampf oder Abwehr ist keine Rede, so wenig bei Dio 71, 8. Es betet niemand. 
Der Wolkenbruch ist ein Naturereignis. Der Regengott ist Notus, genau wie Ovid ihn 
schlildert’ [sic]. 

Th. Mommsen ‘Das Regenwunder der Marcus-Saule’ in Hermes 1895 xxx. go—106 
steers a mid course between Skylla and Charybdis. The alleged marvel is neither pure 
fiction (Petersen and Domaszewski) norabsolute fact (Harnack). Domaszewski’s chronology 
is wrong: the miraculous rain must be dated in the summer of 174, not 171. Equally 
wrong is Domaszewski’s assumption that Dion Cass. 71. 10 is a Christian interpolation. 
The imperial letter cited by Tertullian was genuine and did actually tell—though without 
Dion’s extravagant rhetoric—how a great thunderstorm saved the Romans, man and 
beast, when they were perishing of thirst, and did much damage to their foes. This 
reliable literary tradition agrees well enough with the scene represented on the column. 
The lightning is there omitted because the principal agent was the rain, and the rain 
appears as a divine figure intervening to rescue the Roman host (‘Die Darstellung des 
Regengottes ist eine so eigenartige und so ungewohniliche, dass der Bildhauer unzweifelhaft 
damit die officielle Auffassung des Vorganges, den Regen παρὰ θεοῦ hat zur Anschauung 
bringen wollen. Wenn die Blitze vermisst werden, von denen der Kaiserbrief wahr- 
scheinlich auch sprach, so ist die Ursache einfach die, dass, wenn als leitende Gottheit 
der Jupiter fulminator dargestellt worden ware, der Regen zur Nebensache werden musste 
und das Wunder seine Sonderart eingebiisst hatte ἢ The emperor attributed his victory to 
God (Dion Cass. 71. 10 ὡς καὶ παρὰ θεοῦ λαμβάνων, Euseb. chron. p. 172 Schoene= Chron. 
Pasch. 261 41. 487 Dindorf) ὄμβρος ἐκ τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἐγένετο), not toa specific god, and made 
no mention of Christian prayers. Later writers particularised according to their own 
beliefs. Pagans would naturally think of magic (Lamprid. τ. Ant. Heliogab. 9. 1. per 
Chaldaeos et magos) and suggested Arnouphis (Dion Cass. 71. 8f., Souid. s.v. ΓΑΔρνουφι5) 
or Iulianus (Souid. s.vv. “Apvougrs, ᾿Ιουλιανός (i. 2. 1007, 14 ἢ. Bernhardy)). Christians 
of course thought otherwise. Tertullian supposes an answer to the prayers of Christian 
soldiers (afo/. 5 Christianorum forte militum precationibus impetrato imbri). Apollinaris 
was really an early writer (not a mere invention of Eusebios, as Domaszewski would have 
it), but one of little credibility—witness his blunder about the origin of the name 
κεραυνοβόλος (Euseb. Aist. eccl. 5. 5. 4: supra p. 325 τι. 3, P- 326 n. 1). 

E. Petersen resumes the fight with a second article, ἡ Blitz- und Regenwunder an der 
Marcus-Siule’ in the Rhein. Mus. 1895 1. 453—474, adding three photographic cuts. He 
now admits that he was mistaken in regarding the Christian tradition with all its five 
points (supra p. 327 n. 2) as having arisen merely from a misunderstanding of the column. 
He does not deny the existence of an imperial letter, but treats the one cited by Christian 
authors as a forgery (‘Nur den Brief, auf welchen sich die christlichen Autoren, besser 
sofern sie sich darauf beziehn, habe ich fiir gefilscht erklirt’). He launches a sharp 
attack against both the method and the results of Harnack’s investigation, and he 
certainly scores some successes. For instance, according to Euseb. chron. p. 172 Schoene 
vers. Armen. ann. Abr. 2188 and Hieron. i Euseb. ann. Abr. 2189 M. Aurelius was not 
present in person at the rain-storm, but only his legate Pertinax, and this is borne out 
by the evidence of the columnar relief. Petersen goes on to give a more exact description 
of the scenes on the column. He shows that the Romans were represented first as suffering 
from drought, then as drinking, and later still as trying to protect themselves against the 
storm, while their foes were overwhelmed by the flood. The notion that the enemy was 
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simultaneously struck by lightning was prompted by another incident, recorded by Iul. 
Capit. v. Af, Ant. philos. 24. 4 and portrayed on the column, the destruction of a wooden 
tower by a thunderbolt. Euseb. Hist. eccl. 5. 5. 2 spoke of a single flash (σκηπτόΞξ) before 
the rain, as does Xiphilinos af. Dion Cass. 71. 9 (xepavyés). But Dion Cass. 71. 10 already 
turns this into numerous flashes {κεραυνοὶ οὐκ ὀλίγοι) with the downpour. And Greg. Nyss. 
or. in xl mart. 2 (x\vi. 760 A—B Migne) has both βροντὰς ἐξαισίους.. καὶ ἀστραπὰς φλογώδεις 
and also τῶν σκηπτῶν τὴν συνέχειαν amid a deluge of rain. Tertullian, the Sibylline oracle, 
and Themistios mention the rain only, thereby preserving the true tradition. Themistios’ 
γραφή may have been the extant column, but was probably some more accessible 
representation now lost. 

Next appeared the great official publication E. Petersen—A. von Domaszewski— 
G. Calderini Die Marcus-Sdule auf Piazza Colonna in Rom Miinchen 1896 with text and 
two vols. of 128 photographic pls. (szfra ii. 106 n. 1). In the text Petersen sketches the 
history of the column (pp. t—20), Mommsen traces the course of the war against the 
Marcomanni (pp. 21—28), Calderini deals with the architecture of the column 
(pp- 29—38), Petersen describes its sculpture (pp. 39—104), and von Domaszewski— 
still differing from Mommsen in regard to chronology—discusses the historical and 
geographical aspects of the relief (pp. 1o5—125). On pls. 17, B+18, A the enemy’s 
siege-tower, struck by a thunderbolt, collapses, while the emperor looks on at the 
fallen foe. On pls. 22, A, B+ 23, A (=my pl. xxxii) the Romans, advancing in the forma- 
tion known as agmen guadratum, are overtaken by the rain-storm. The cattle in their 
midst are thrown into confusion: one ox has fallen, another springs over it. A soldier 
in the uppermost row raises hand and eyes to heaven; and next moment down comes the 
rain. Another soldier, behind the artillery-wagon (carrobailista), is giving his horse a drink. 
We gather that here it is a case of heat and thirst rather than of hostile attack, and that 
the rain is helping the Romans. It does not, for artistic reasons, reach those in the fore- 
ground; and most of those in the top tier are raising their shields to serve as umbrellas 
(nos. 22, 23), not buckets. But one man at least (no. 20) is drinking the rain. Then 
comes the personification of the storm, a bearded pathetic face recalling that of Neilos in 
the Vatican. From his hair and beard, from his outstretched wings and arms, as in Ovid’s 
conception of Notus (met. 1. 264 ff.), the rain is streaming, to the detriment not of the 
Romans but of the enemy. In the mountain-gorges we see horses Struggling with the 
flood—a flood not actually shown—or collapsing in it, while barbarians great (no. 40) and 
small (nos. 38, 41) lie dead and weapons are swept into a heap. On pls. 20, 8+21, A one 
of the soldiers (no. 6) has his helmet decorated with a griffin in relief, from which detail 
von Domaszewski (p. 112 f. with fig.) infers the presence of the legio XV Apollinaris, a 
Cappadocian legion. The inference is brave. However that may be, the treatment of the 
whole episode is realistic. We must certainly conclude that the Roman army was parched 
with thirst and relieved by a sudden downpour, which proved too much for the foe. 

J. Geficken ‘Das Regenwunder im Quadenlande’ in the Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Altertum 
1899 lil. 253—269 begins by passing in review the previous disputants in this ‘antik- 
moderne Streitfrage’ (pp. 253—258) and ends by reconstructing the probable course of 
events (pp. 258—269). M. Aurelius himself witnessed the *Blitzwunder,’ his general the 
*Regenwunder.’ The emperor wrote to the Senate a straightforward unrhetorical letter 
in which he made no mention of Christians. Apollinaris was the source of Euseb. hist. 
eccl. 5. 5. 1—4 (apart from one Eusebian gloss dia πίστεως ἐξ ἐκείνου καὶ εἰς δεῦ : 
συνεστώσης). He gave a wrong explanation of the legio fulminata, but a right account si 
the single lightning-flash followed by the rain. An antichristian ripost attributed both 
flash and rainfall to the prayers of the emperor (Lul. Capit. ». Mf. Ant, Philos. 24. 4 fulm 
de caelo precibus suis contra hostium machinamentum extorsit suis pluvia im it en 
siti laborarent, σγαεί. Sib. 12. τοῦ ff. Geficken éxréray μέγα σῆμα θεοῖο lo Pena Pi Bi cum 
καί τ᾽ ἄνδρας χαλκοκορυστάς | τρυχομένους σώσειε δι εὐσεβίην βασιλῆος" | αὐτῷ ers ἧς 
οὐράνιος μάλα πάνθ᾽ ὑπακούσει" | εὐξαμένῳ (so C. Alexandre for εὐξάμενος ἀεί 6 ν δὲ 
βρέξει (Wilamowitz cj. βρέξαι) παρακαίριον (so C. Alexandre for παρὰ καιρὸν mies aa 
ὄμβριον ὕδωρ). Dion, a superstitious narrator and himself the author of a book én Hews 
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to divine interposition’. Later tradition went further and busied 
itself over an attempt to discover whose prayers had been thus 
signally answered. Christians asserted that it was the prayers of 
converts from Melitene belonging to the ‘Thundering’ Legion’. 
Pagans retorted that it was the prayer of the emperor himself, 
whose piety was well-pleasing to the ‘Thunderer,* or else the 


and portents (Dion Cass. 72. 23: W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® 
Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 796 n. 11), referred the rain to the magic arts of Arnouphis. Christians 
retorted with the assertion that the emperor had prayed, yes, but had prayed in vain. If 
it be asked where this statement is made, Geficken points us to the forged letter in which 
M. Aurelius says ἐξετάσας οὖν ἐμαυτὸν καὶ τὸ πλῆθος τὸ ἐμὸν πρὸς τὸ μέγεθος τῶν βαρβάρων 
καὶ πολεμίων κατέδραμον εἰς τὸ θεοῖς εὔχεσθαι πατρῴοις" ἀμελούμενος δὲ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ τὴν 
στενοχωρίαν μου θεωρήσας τῆς δυνάμεως παρεκάλεσα τοὺς rap ἡμῖν λεγομένους Χριστιανούς, 
κιτιλ. This document, sometimes dated as late as Σ. xii A.D., belongs to a much earlier 
period: it perhaps emanated from Asia Minor at the beginning of s. iv (‘ Auf Kleinasien 
deutete Mommsen hin, hier mag es, Galerius’ Edikt benutzend, in der bésen Zeit 
entstanden sein, als Licinius mit neuer Verfolgung drohte, als das Schicksal der 40 
Legionare den christlichen Osten erregte, als Konstantin die Gedete der Geistlichkeit fiir 
sich in Anspruch nahm—ein letztes Stick Apologie angesichts der letzten grossen 
Gefahr’)—a hypothesis consistent with its diction and structure, not to mention an apparent 
allusion to its contents in Rufin. Aist. eccl. 5. § tradunt historiae cum siti eius (sc. 
M. Aurelii) periclitaretur exercitus aestuantem et quaerentem quid facto opus esset, 
reperisse in legione quadam milites Christianos. Euseb. chron. p. 172 Schoene ( = Chron. 
Pasch. 260 D—261 A (i. 486. Dindorf) and vers. Armen, ann. Abr. 2188) followed 
S. Iulius Africanus rather than Apollinaris: hence his omission of the story as to the name 
legio fulminata. Gregory of Nyssa too omitted that story, but believed that the soldiers 
came from Melitene. His account (or. in x/ mart. 2 (xlvi. 757 Ὁ ff. Migne)) was not, as 
Harnack claimed, a local tradition, but a rhetorical and in part ridiculous amplification of 
Dion’s description. The pagans too could exaggerate. Themistios, Gregory’s contemporary, 
professes to quote the very words of the imperial prayer (07. 15 p. 1918 ἀνασχὼν τὼ χεῖρε 
ὁ βασιλεὺς πρὸς τὸν οὐρανόν, ταύτῃ, ἔφη, τῇ χειρὶ προὐτρεψάμην σε καὶ ἱκέτευσα τὸν ζωῆς 
δοτῆρα, ἣ ζωὴν οὐκ ἀφειλόμην, cp. or. 34. 21). Claudian, the last of the heathen to tell the 
tale, after describing the storm in a crescendo of high-falutin’ phrases (de VI cons. Honor. 
342 ff. laus ibi nulla ducum; nam flammeus imber in hostem | decidit; hunc dorso 
trepidum fumante ferebat | ambustus sonipes [!]; hic tabescente solutus | subsedit galea 
liquefactaque fulgure cuspis | canduit [! !] et subitis fluxere vaporibus enses [! !!]) attributes 
these remarkable effects either to Chaldaean magic or, preferably, to Marcus’ blameless 
life—a conclusion more improving than impressive. 

In fairness to British scholarship it should be added that, long before the start of this 
continental controversy, a full list of the sources had been got together and critical notes 
appended by H. Fynes Clinton Fasti Romani Oxford 1850 ii. 23 ff. 

1 So Th. Mommsen (supra p. 329 n. 0). Cp. Dion Cass. 71. & ὑετὸς πολὺς οὐκ ἀθεεὶ 
κατερράγη, 71.10 ἐδέξατό τε αὐτὸ ὡς καὶ παρὰ θεοῦ λαμβάνων, καὶ τῇ γερουσίᾳ ἐπέστειλεν, 
Euseb. chron. p. 172 Schoene (= Chron. Pasch. 261 A (i. 487 Dindorf) ὄμβρος ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ 
ἐγένετο and vers. Armen. ann. Abr. 2188 pluvia missa est (venit a Deo)), p. 173 Schoene 
(= Hieron. in Euseb. ann. Abr. 2189 pluvia divinitus missa est). 

2 Apollinarios af. Euseb. hist. eccl. 5. 5. 4, Greg. Nyss. or. in αἱ mart. 2 (xlvi. 757 Ὁ ff. 
Migne), Xiphilinos af. Dion. Cass. 71. 9, Kedren. Aist. comp. 250 C—D (i- 439 Bekker). 

3 Tul. Capit. v. M. Ant. philos. 24. 4 (supra p. 330 n- 0), ογαεί. Sid. 12- 196 ff. Geffcken 
(supra p. 330 n. 0), Themist. or. 15 p. 191 B (supra pp. 327 N+ 2, 331 2. ©), Claud. de V/ 
cons. Honor. 349 f. seu, quod reor, omne Tonantis | obsequium Marci mores potuere 
mereri. 
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incantation of some magician in the imperial retinue, Arnouphis 
the Egyptian or lulianus the Chaldaean* But it can hardly be 
maintained that the great commemorative column, which aims at 
furnishing a realistic representation of the incident, figures either 
the God of the Christians or the Hermes A¢rios (Thoth*) invoked by 


' Dion Cass. 71. ΒΓ. (supra p. 323 πὶ 2), Sould. δ, "Apeorgur, Eudok. sol. 177. 

* Souid. som, “Apwougur, ᾿Ιουλιανάν (i. 2. rooy, τα Of. Bernhardy), Cp. Lamprid. το, Ani. 
Heliogas. ἃ. 1 (supra p. 329 τι. 0), Cland. de ΕΖ cons. Homer. 348. Chaldaca mago seu 
carmina rity | armavere deos, 

* The Egyptian Thoth from the time of Herodotos, if not earlier, had heen equated 
with the Greek Hermes (Hdt. 4. 67, 4. 138. More explicitly Aristoxenos of Tarentum 
περὶ ἀριθμητικὴ frag. 81 (Frag. dirt, Gr. ii. af Muller) af, Stob. eed. 1 prooem, coral, 
6p.20, 86 Wachsmuth Αἰγύστσιοι δὲ ᾿Ἕρμοῦ φασὶν ἐὔρημα, ὧν καλοῦσι BS), He appears 
tn late Greek mystical and magienl texts as Hermes Τρισμέγιστοι (aapru ii, 611) with Tat, 
a shortened form of his Eyyptian name (W. Kroll in Padly—Wiseowa fatl-Fnc, viii. 793; 
GG, Roeder in Roscher Ler. Afpfd. v. 86a), as his son [rare ii. Oya mo. oo. Hermes 
Trismdgistes κόρη κόσμου ap, Stob. el. 1. 49. 44 p. 387, 16 Wachsmuth =Stob. Are. 
EXC. 23. $2 O (i 458, 24 f Scott) ἀλλ᾽ ἦν αὐτῷ διάδοχον ὁ Τάτ, υἱὸς ὁμοῦ καὶ ταραλήστωρ 
τῶν μαϑημάτων τούτων (A. Meineke cj. τούτου of would imsert “Epuot before ὁμοῦ. 
W. Scott inserts τούταν after ὁμοῦ and omits τὐὐτων}}. On the Egyptian antecedents of this 
tithe Taw μέγιστοι τὸς RK. Pletechmann ξέρετε ἢ Ἐπ με γίαίαι mack depptio hers, ΓΤ 
und ericniatiichen Uberlicfrungen Leipzig 187. ΝΥ, Kroll in Pauly—Wissowa Aad Ene, 
i793. oylan Thoth the Hermes of Beri Oxtord tors pp. rth, top, aoe We con 
Mermeitca Oxford 1924 i. καὶ n. τ. 

The appellative ‘Adpor is not elsewhere ised of Hermes; but it might ensily be attached 
to him in bis capacity of Yexerourds, since it way common Pythagorean doctrine that the 
adr was full of souls (Diog. Laert. 8. 2. εἶναι re πάντα τὸν dépa ψυχῶν ἔμπλεων" καὶ ταύται 
δαίμονάς τε καὶ Hower ὑνυμάζεσδθαι"ς, εἴς τε Tera γίρεσ αι τοῦ! τὰ καθαιμμοία καὶ dao. 
τροπιασμοῦν μαντικὴν re πᾶσαν καὶ κληδόνα καὶ τὰ ὅμοια. Pilon ὧν Ξἰαπδεμ ἃ oft ἄλλοι 
ῥιλόσοφοι δαίμονας, ἀγγέλουνε Μωσῆς εἴωθεν ὑσομάξειν" ὠνχαὶ δὲ εἶσι κατὰ τὴν dépa πετό- 
μεναι). The Testement of Βινἑααιίμ, a Greek translation of a Hebrew or Aramaic original 
dating from sr. Bt. (W. Christ Gerdticdee der τι δεν J ifferatur® Munchen 1920 {L. 

t. 381 f.), calls Beliar τὸ ἀέριον πρεῦμω (7 rrr, Benj. 3. 4p. az Charles ὁ γὰρ φυβούμενθε 
τῶν δεν καὶ ἀγαπῶν τὸν πλησίαν [5 cod, ε, codd, a... 2, fg and 5! add αὐτοῦ ὑπὸ 
τοῦ πνεύματος (so cml. -, τοῦ ἄερίου πνεύματος cold, dda. ἢ, τοῦ ἐναφρίου ανεύματοι 
crx. αὶ rol Βελίαρ οὐ δύμαται πἈηγῆναι), And w peeayre in the late Platonic operant s shows 
how readily such daemonic powers might be associated with Hermes (epinom. 984 D— 
μετὰ δὲ τούτου καὶ ὑπὸ τούτοιε ἑξῆς δαίμονας, dé pov δὲ (1). Ε΄. Ast cj. dépude ri) γένον, ἔχον ἕδραν 
ΤΡ καὶ μέσην, τῆι ἑρμηνείας αἴτιον, εὐχαῖς τιμᾶν μάλα χρεών χάριν τὴν εὐφήμου dunopelan), 

In this connexion we may venture to compare Eph. ἃ. 1 κατὰ τὸν aldre τοῦ ubenine 
τούτου, κατὰ τὸν ἄρχονται τῆν ἐξουσίας τοῦ ἀέρος, τοῦ wreduaror τοῦ rie ἐνεργυῦστον ἐν rot 
υἱοῖς τῆι ἀπειθείαν and 6. 12 wpis τὰν ἀρχᾶι, πρὸν τὰν ἐξουσίαν, πρὸν τούς κοσμ οκράτοραι τοῦ 
ἀκόταυν τοῦτον, πρόν τὰ πεερματικα rit πυνημίατ ἐν τεῖς érovpariot with the wording of 
m fourth-century invocation af Hermes: “Eau κασμοκράτωρ, ἐνκάρδιε, κύκλι orchids, 
erparyehe καὶ τετράγωνε, λύγων ἀρχηγέτα γλώσσηι, | Ξειϑοδικαιόσυνε, χλαμνδηφόρε, αὶ ἐ- 
πέδιλε, | αἰϑέριον δρόμον εἴλίσσων ὑπὸ τάρταρα γαίητ, | πρεύματον wwioxe, xr, (Εἰ oe 
Greek Papyri im the fritish Museum London | 31.78 no. afi, yor h=K, Preisenden 
Mapyri Gratin mapicee Leipaig—Berlin 1928 1, 194f. no. 5, 401 ff, cp. A: Dieterich 
Afrasas Leiprig 1895 p. 63 ft., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1339 1. 4, F Leume Fererseners 

; Pec see ne ee le rd Re ΡΛ a ΡΡΕΉ ΕΜ 
ced Acar of Christianity Cambridge τα i. gf f.). The same hymn ἰδ ἃ thin hats 
papyras reads παρτοσράτωρ instend of xornoxpd rip (Kenyon of. citi. tos na. aay, 668 ἢ. 
= Frelsendand i. 80 no. 7, 668 f.). Ephesos had long been a hot-hed of ΔΗ Ι 
410 π᾿ o Egos γράμματα), maple (spr ih 
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Arnouphis. We should rather suppose that the sculptor was en- 
deavouring to personify and portray the actual rain-storm. Details 
of his new artistic type were presumably borrowed from Ovid's? 
description of the South Wind as a winged figure with water 
streaming from his beard and pinions. But the face ts that of Tupiter, 
and in view of the close parallelism between the column of Marcus 
Aurelius and the column of Trajan’, which in a like position. had 
placed Iupiter fulminant®, we are practically compelled to identify 
this novel personage with Lupiter Pénwins*. 

Rain, then, was conceived sometimes as the child of Zeus, 
sometimes as the tears of Zeus, sometimes as water falling from the 
hand of Zeus—a conception which the Romans shared with the 
Greeks. One other image is notorious. Aristophanes ina line already 
cited® spoke of rain as the water of Zeus passed through a sieve. 


W. Scott Aermetics Oxford τς i, 42 n. 1, with Frontispiece, describes a sectile 
pavement at the west end of the Duomo in Siena, which shows Jferener JWerceriny firzs- 
wiigiitus | cntemporaneus Moyst. Hermes is here an elderly man with long hair and 
heurd, He wears a high pointed hat or mitre and hands an open book to a turbaned 
Egyptian (?) in the presence ofa howled Italian (?). Bat we have no reason to think that 
the Hermes invoked by Arnouphis would have been represented as a winged delty with 
rain dropping from his pinions. ‘Gnostic’ amulets, eg. fig. 209 from a specimen in my 
collection (material, bloodatone: scale ἢ), give variations of the usual type, 

1 Ov. mit. 1. o6y ff, mailidis Notus evolat aliz, | terribilem pices tectus caligine voltum. | 
harba gravis nimbis; canis flair anda capillis; | fronte sedent nebulac; rorant pennacque 
sinusque. | utque manu Inte (Java cod. εἴ pendentia nubila pressit, | fit fragor: bet (as 
eodd. A.e.\.) densi funduntur ab aethere nimbi. The rain-god of the column bears 50 
close a resemblance to Ovid's Notus that A, von Domascewski did not hesitate to call 
him by that nome (stra p- 329 n. oO}. The source of wef. 1. 244—312 is unknown 
(W. Vollpraff Vitanaer eral Oria Grommgen igog lL. 104). 

7 E. Courband δ das-redgef romain a representations Atrtorigust Paria 1899 p 185 f. 

* Supra i. Go fig. ga. 

‘ This is in fact the common identification (e.g. W. Ramsay in Smith Jer, δία, 
Myth. i. 441, Reinach Rép, Reltefs i, 300, no. 23 f.). re 

3 Aristoph, πρός 573 καίτοι πρότερον τὸν Al’ ἀληϑῶτ ἔμην διὰ κοσκίνου οὐρεῖν (supra li. 1]. 
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The line in question is put into the mouth of Strepsiades, an old- 
fashioned and simple-minded peasant, and must not be discounted 
as a mere Aristophanic jest. At most Aristophanes has combined 
two separate notions current among the lower classes in his day. 
That rain was explained as Zeus making water is likely 
enough. Not only is this homely notion common to the un- 
sophisticated folk of Asiat and Europe? in general, but it survives 


1G. W. Steller Beschreibung von dem Lande Kamtschatka Frankfurt und Leipzig 
1774 p- 64f. ‘den Regen erklaren sie ebenmdssig, dass es der Urin von Billutschei 
und seinen Geistern, denen Gamuls ware, wo aber der Billutschei genug uriniret, 
so ziehe er ein ganz neues Kuklanke oder Kleid von Rospomak-Fellen, wie ein 
Sack gemacht, an, weil nun an diesem Staatskleide Fransen von roth gefarbten 
Seehund-Haaren und allerhand bunten Riemlein Leder, so glauben sie sicher- 
lich, sie sahen selbes in der Luft unter der Gestalt des Regenbogens: die Natur 
nun in dieser Farben-Schénheit zu imitiren, zieren sie ihre Kuklanken mit eben 
dergleichen bunten Haaren aus, welche Mode also aus der kamtschadalischen 
Physik und dem Regenbogen seinen Ursprung hat cited by W. Schwartz in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 1875 vii. 403 ‘Den Hagel (sic) erkliren die Kamtschadalen 
ebenmassig, dass es der Urin von Billutschei (dem Himmelsgotte) ware.’ U. Holmberg 
in The Mythology of all Kaces: Finno-Ugric, Siberian Boston 1927 p. 444 states, on the 
authority of N. P. Pripuzov, that ‘ Both the Yakuts and Buriats call the rainbow also “the 
urine of the she-fox.’” 

I, Goldziher Afythology among the Hebrews and its historical development trans. 
R. Martineau London 1877 p. 73 f. ‘The clearest evidence of a worship of the rainy sky 
and the storm among the Arabs is furnished by the name Kuzah, to which storms and 
rainbows were attributed (74. pp. 169, 423].... But it is probable that this name Kuzah 
is derived from the signification “mingere,” which belongs to the corresponding verb 
(used specially of beasts), and that it is due to a mythological conception of the Rain.’ 
R. Eisler in Phélologus 1909 Ixviii. 132 n. o and in his Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt 
Miinchen 1910 ii. 385 ἢ. 0, accepting this derivation, would connect Kuzah with the 
Idumaean god Kéfe [Ioseph. ant. /ud. 15. 7. 9 Κοστόβαρος τῷ γένει μὲν ᾿Ιδουμαῖος, 
ἀξιώματος τῶν πρώτων παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς καὶ προγόνων ἱερατευσάντων τῷ Koté- θεὸν δὲ τοῦτον 
᾿Ιδουμαῖοι νομίζουσιν with the remarks of C, Steuernagel in Pauly—Wissowa RAeal-Enc. 
xi. 1555], the Syrian Zeus Κάσιος [supra ii. 906 n. 3, οϑὲ n. 1, 985 ἢ. 1}, and a variety 
of place-names. The same ingenious scholar in Philologus 1gog \xviii. 1 31 n. 60 writes 
of the Arabian god Hobal: ‘ M. E. ist er vor allem als Derivat der »/ bala, jabilu, = * pissen,”” 
libertr. ‘‘regnen” aufgefasst worden (cf. bul, mabbul=“‘Flut” bab. bubbulu aus wubbulu 
[Meissner], arab. ‘‘ wabl” Regenguss und, nach Hommel {[F. Hommel Aufsiitee una 
Abhandlungen arabistisch-semitologischen Inhalts Miinchen 1901 ili. τ. 473] “bala suhail’” 
=**Sternenurin” = Regen; endlich “bul” als Bezeichnung des achten, bab. “ Fluch des 
Regens” genannten Monats 1 Kon. 6 38 und auf kyprisch-phoenizischen Inschriften CIS 
1 86a). Hobal, der “* Pisser” wiirde den Mondgott (vgl. die Zischlautaussprache von Sin 
=Mond, als * Sin=‘‘ Urin” in den Nerdbinschriften, als Buchstabe Y — ( durch das 
abnehmende Mondsichelzeichen ausgedriickt, Hommel Grundr, 100) als Beherrscher von 
Wasser, Regen und Flut bedeuten.’ Etc., etc, 

“ΨΥ. Mannhardt Roggenwolf und Roggenhund Danzig 1865 (ed. 2 1866) p. το has 
collected instances from Germany and France. Thus in the Oberpfalz, when it rains for 
long together, people say ‘Nu pissen sie da oben all wieder’ (F. X. von Schénwerth Aus 
der Oberpfals. Sitten und Sagen Augsburg 1859 iii. 20). In the Tirol St Medardus, since 
his festival on June 8 often brings rain, is called ‘Heubrunzer’ αι γύρουν nie 
Bréuche und Meinungen des Tiroler Volhes? Innsbruck 1871 P- 157 no. 1336). In Picar dy 
too " Saint Médard est un grand pissard’ (O. Freiherr von Reinsber -Diiringsfeld Das Wetter 
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among the modern Greeks in particular, at least in out-of-the-way 
places?. 

The mention of the sieve also points to a popular conception *, 
which appears to have left its traces on more than one language of 
the Indo-Europaean family*, It can indeed be exactly paralleled 
from modern phraseology. The Greeks still say ‘It’s drenching with 
the sieve’* or ‘God is drenching with the sieve,’ and use the proverb 
‘God's sieve has big holes.”* In the district of Parnassos it is believed 
that Borras, the north wind, possesses a sieve with which he prepares 
and sifts the hail. Notos, the south wind, has skin bottles, which he 


im Sprichwort Leipzig 1864 p. 141). At Cologne, if it rains on July 13, ‘Margriht hat en 
de Nosz gepess.’ Elsewhere on the Rhine, if it rains on June ro, ‘ Margarete pisst in die 
Niisse.” In the former case the rain will last four weeks; in the latter, a fortnight, and 
will spoil the nuts (/d. i+. pp. 146, 154). So in the Mark district, if it rains on June 22, 
*Stinte Magdelena pisset in de Nuete’ (J. F. L. Woeste Volksiiberlicferungen in der 
Grafschaft Mark Iserlohn 1848 p. 61). 

1 B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 31 illustrates Aristoph. 
nub. 373 by certain locutions heard at Arachova near Delphoi. When it rains, people 
there say xarovpde ὁ θιός. When it rains hard or continuously, they say τσούρ, τσούρ, 
τσούρ (onomatop.), κατουρώντας ὁ θιὸς μᾶς σάπσι (-ε ἐσάπισε, ‘er hat uns faulen gemacht,’ 
d. h. ganz eingeweicht). Even more remarkable is the parallel adduced by N. G. Polites 
Δημώδεις μετεωρολογικοὶ μῦθοι (extract from Παρνασσός) Athens 1880 p. 20: "᾿ Ἐπὶ συνεχοῦς 
καὶ ἀδιαλείπτου βροχῆς οἱ χυδαιότεροι λέγουσιν ἀστεϊζόμενοι " κατουράει 6 Θεός᾽)" ἐν ᾿Αραχώβῃ 
μάλιστα προστιθέασι "" μὲ τὸ κόσκινον (IN. "EX. ἀρ. 35). "Ev Μεσσηνίᾳ ὁ τοιοῦτος καιρὸς 
καλεῖται ** Κατουρλιᾶς᾽" καὶ ἀλλαχοῦ “Κατουρλῆς."" 

ΞῈ.1, W. Schwartz Der Ursprung der Mythologie Berlin 1860 p. 7 first drew 
attention to this. 

* O. Schrader in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1909 
ii. 40>: ‘In Greece the phrase Ζεὺς ὕει is used for “‘it rains,” which, when traced back 
to an older stage of the language, can only mean ‘‘The father (heaven) presses grapes” 
(Skr. sundmié “1 press,” séma, ‘the pressed,” ‘the soma drink”). It is also customary 
to charm the rain by an offering of honey, where the rain which drops on the trees and 
branches is likened to honey. Exactly corresponding to these ideas we find in India the 
belief that by letting the soma, which itself is called a son of the rain-god Parjanya, drip 
through the strainer, rain is enticed to fall. Thus the very fact that the man ‘‘presses” 
the juice on the earth, incites or rather compels the god in heaven to “press,” 2,6. to 
cause the rain to fall (cf. [E. Windisch in the Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth sum Doktor- 
Jubilium 24. August 1893 Stuttgart 1893 p. 140 f., H. Oldenberg La religion du Véda 
Paris 1903 p. 392, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 819]).’ /d. in Schrader Reallex.? ii. 227: 
‘Eine mythologische Vorstellung liegt vielleicht dem griech. ὕει, ὑετός zugrunde (vgl. 
tochar. A. Wz. su-, swas “regnen,” swase ‘* Regen,’ B. suwam ‘es regnet”, swese “ Regen.” 
Sie gehoren zu scert. su-, sundmi “keltere,” spez. den Soma (scrt. sdma-, vgl. auch ahd. 
sou, lit. sfwas **Saft”, scrt. savd- ‘*Kelterung”). Das homerische Ζεὺς ὕει kann daher 
urspriinglich nur bedeutet haben: ‘‘der Himmel keltert”, indem die Erzeugung des 
Regens auf gleiche Stufe wie die Auskelterung des idg. Rauschtranks (Mets,...) gestellt 
wurde, eine Vorstellung, die in dem Verhiltnis zwischen Soma und Regen dem vedischen 
Altertum noch durchaus lebendig ist.’ Etc. 

* N. G, Polites Δημώδεις μετεωρολογικοὶ μῦθοι (extract from Iapyaceds) Athens 1880 
p- 18 τὸ ῥήχνει μὲ τὸ κόσκινο. 

5 Ld. tb. ὁ Θεὸς τὸ ῥήχνει μὲ τὸ ῥεμμόνι (a large-sized sieve). 

8 Jd. ib. τὸ ῥεμμόνι τοῦ Θεοῦ ἔχει μεγάλαις τρύπαις. 
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flings through the clouds into the sea, fills with water, carries up to 
the sky, and empties in turn on the earth through sieves of varying 
size. His finest sieve produces a drizzle, his ordinary sieve rain, his 
wide-meshed sieve heavy rain, while his skin bottles poured out 
all at once cause a regular deluge’. The interval between ancient 
and modern times may be bridged by a passage from Michael 
Psellos, who states that in his day (s. xi A.D.) most people ignorantly 
supposed rain to be water strained by God through a sieve-like sky®, 
In view of this long-lived superstition it is probable that a primitive 
Greek rain-charm consisted in pouring water though a sieve*. And 
that may well have been one reason for the use of a sieve‘ in 
divination (koskinomanteia)®. In any case the matter calls for 


1 Td. ib. after N. "EM. ἀρ. 35. 

* Psell. πρὸς μαθητὰς ἀμελοῦντας p. 150 f. Boissonade τοσοῦτος yap αὐχμὸς σοφίας ἐπὶ 
τοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς βίου ἐγένετο, καὶ οὕτω πάντες ἐπὶ τὴν τοῦ duaderrdrov ταύτην ἐπιστήμην 
κοινῶς συνηλάθησαν, ὥστε τοὺς πολλοὺς οἴεσθαι μὴ καὶ τὸν ὑετὸν ἐκ τῶν γεφῶν καταρρήγνυσθαι, 
ἀλλά, κατὰ τὸ ᾿Ερατοσθένους λεγόμενον κόσκινον, διατετρῆσθαι τὸν οὐρανόν, κἀκεῖθεν ταῖς 
χερσὶν ἀποθλίβοντα < τὸν θεὸν > τὸ ὕδωρ διηθεῖν. ‘The sieve of Eratosthenes’ was an 
arithmetical table for the discovery of prime numbers (F. Hultsch in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. ii. 1094, G. Knaack 26. vi. 364) and is here merely a learned allusion brought 
in by association of ideas. J. F. Boissonade ad Joc. Says justly: ‘aptius et opportunius 
poterat alludere Psellus ad cribrum Strepsiadae.’ 

5. E. O. James in J. Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1920 
xi. 506% quotes modern parallels from the Ainus, Russian peasants, Buddhist monks, etc. 
(after Frazer Golden Bough*: The Magic Art i. z 51 and 28s), 

* On ancient sieves see E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. 1. 1368 figs. 
2070—2072, Forrer Xeallex. p. 736, H. Bltimner Technologie und Terminologie der 
Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen und Rimern Leipzig—RBerlin 1912 13, 49 ff., J. Hoops 
in his Reallex. iv. 171 f., Hug in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 1483 f£., Schrader 
Reallex,* ii. 389 f. pl. 96. 

δ G. Pictorius Villinganus ‘ De speciebvys magiae caerimonialis, qvam goetiam vocant, 
Epitome’ in H. Cornelii Agrippae ab Nettesheym Ofera Lygdvni s.a. (1531?) i. 472 cap. 
xxi “Hye etiam Coscinomantia scribenda venit, quz dzemone vrgente, per cribrum diuina- 
tionem suscitari docet, quis rei patratee author sit, quis hoc commiserit furtum, quis hoc 
dederit vulnus, aut quicquid tale fuerit. Cribrum enim inter duora astantium medios 
digitos, per forcipem suspendunt, ac deieratione facta per sex verba, nec sibi ipsis, nec 
aliis intellecta, que sunt: DIES MIES IESCHET, BENEDOEFET, DOVVINA, ENITEMAYS, 
dzmonem in hoc compellunt vt reo nominato (nam omnes suspectos nominare oportet) 
confestim circumagatur, sed per obliquum instrumentum ἃ forcipe pendens, 
prodat: iconem hic ponimus [= my fig. 210]. Annis ab actis 
diuinationis genere sum ipse vsus, primo furti patrati causa: secund propter 
casses quibus aues capiuntur ἃ quodam inuido mihi difle 
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well go back to the magic-saturated last days of the Ro ions which may 


4 man Empire’ (A, 
Krappe Zhe Science of Folk-lore London 1930 p. 189). On this showing it eeeee ra 
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the @irit of a late Latin incantation, say Pew mews fern Chrvife, | denedicta fat 
arimatic ἐπα or some such jingle: posalbly the enigmatic ENITEMAVS contains the neo- 
Latin fess, ‘sieve’ (Schrader Aosliex.! i. 390), which is a loan-word of Germanic origin 
(Dutch fem, fees, provincial English tans, ἐδ, temtpie (J, Ὁ. Halliwell 4 Dictionary 
af Archaic ond Provincial Words London igor ii, 857 “Temse A sieve North.’), French 
famis (A. Brachet 4m etymological Dictionary of the French Language® trans, G. W. 
Kitchin Osford 188: p. 379)). J. Pretorius 2 Corcinomantia, Oder vem δέρλ. ἔα ὔἔἶξε 
diatriie curio Corie Variscorum 1677 devotes 86 small quarto pages to αὶ collection and 
discussion of earlier authorities, ac. C1 είν [M. Delrio Ditgwintionnm Magicarum 
δε κου Lugdunt 1617) p. bob. κοσκινομαντεία, qve tsurpata veteribus (Faeorrr/e [3. 31), 
Luciano (Alex. 9.), Polluci[7.188).) unde & Adag. cribré divinare. Cridram iponebatur 


; > 


forcipi, forcipem binis digitis comprehendebant, & elevabant, & praemissis conceptis verbis 
subjiciebant nomina corum, de qvibus suspicabantur cos fet, vel alivd occultum crimen 
Pattisse: cum verb judicabant ilom; qv nominati crea tremebat, nutabat, 
movenbatur [rec], vel convertebatur: qv. qvi digitis forcipem tenchat arbitratn sul 
onérie movere non potoent. Qvod formulam /¥eferses proponal verborim pronuncian- 
forum, fecit inconsulté: qvod e4 sit usus ser, & qvod eventam certum pracdicet, fecit 
ren pie & mentitur pallicendo.” Here and there Proctorius reports local usage, eg. C2 ‘in 
fslowd honc habent morem patrium qvixl tot Schedulas sumant, qvot personas in 
suspicione habent, & fingulis inscribant singula noming, imponantdve crairs, & hoc 
WPCMM POMBE Cupr cum aqva replete; ubi hinc maximé omnes achedas oportet madidas 
feri, sed illam tamen, non, dicunt, qve verum Keum sustinet inscriptum: hance enim 
hac {πρὶ agva feront," 

Apart from this monograph, which is tough reading, the topic has been handled by 
Ἀ, Bouché-Leclereg Mistoire de la drvination dans Pantigualé Paris 1879 i. 181 (slight) 
J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 iii, 1108 f, (‘iene 
driving, Εν ΥΤῊΝ ‘sieve-running,' 'sieve-chasing,’ ‘sieve-dance'), i. 1888 ἵν. rigs 
("siete ἐμ ἢ C. Kiesewetter Ove ελείμετοίτεμαελαζίοι Leipeig 1895 pp. 315-ϑτ 
{examples from a. xvi and xvii), Frazer Goda σαν: Ralder the Beautiful i. 236, 
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further enquiry, as it has important bearings on both ritual and 
mythology’. 


(d) Rain as water poured through a holed vessel or sieve. 
i. The holed vessel in Egypt. 


On the west bank of the Nile, south of Memphis, lay the town 
of Akanthos, famous for its sanctuary of Osiris and its magnificent 
grove of Theban acacias*, Here, according to Diodoros®, it was the 


W. R. Halliday Greek Divination London 1913 pp. 219, 221 n. 3 (‘sieve and shears’), 
E. Febrile ‘ Das Sieb im Volksglauben’ in the Archiv Δ Rel. 1916—1919 xix. 547—55! 
(especially p. 549 f.), E. O. James in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
Edinburgh 1920 xi. 506° (‘sieve and shears,’ etc.), A. Marmorstein ‘ Das Sieb im Volks- 
glauben’ in the Archiv Δ Rel. 1922 xxi. 235—238 (Rabbinic sources), Boehm σι, 
‘Koskinomantie’ in the Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1932 
Vv. 323—328 (ancient and mediaeval usages: modern practices will be dealt with s.z. 
‘Sieblauf’). The classical evidence is most compactly put by Ganschinietz s.v. ‘Koskino- 
manteia’ in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. xi. 1481—1483, Hug s.v. "Κόσκινον᾽ 20. p. 1484, 
Gunning s.v. ‘ Kosko’ 2. pp. 1484—1486. Infra ὃ (a) iv. 

1 The essential facts are indicated by Gruppe Gr. Afyth. Rel. p. 831 f. 

Several Christian saints have a sieve as their attribute. M. and W. Drake Saints and 
their Emblems London 1916 p. 215 connect it with St Benedict (March 21), St Amalberga 
(July 10), and St Hippolytus (Aug. 13). Greater detail will be found in C. Cahier 
Caractéristigues des saints dans Cart populaire Paris 1867 i. 276 (‘Crible, tamis, etc.’): 
‘Saint Benoit DE NorctA.,.Prés de lui un crible brisé. Saint Grégoire le Grand raconte 
que sa nourrice ayant emprunté un crible en terre cuite, et Payant brisé par mégarde, 
l’enfant rétablit cet instrament dans son intégrité premiére. - Les hymnes et proses en 
l’honneur du saint ne manquent guére de rappeler ce premier miracle d’un homme qui en 
fit tant d’autres....’? 24. ἐδι: ‘SAINTE AMALBERGE, vierge; τὸ juillet, v. 772....On lui 
met parfois en main un tamis* [*AA. SS. Jul. iii. 80], ob je crois bien pouvoir signaler un 
simple rébus; car elle possédait la terre seigneutiale de Temsche sur I’Escaut, dont le 
nom est en latin Zamisia, et Zamise en francais. Sur cette espéce d’armes parlantes, qui 
d’ailleurs ne disaient pas grand’chose ἃ la population flamande de l’endroit, on aura 
construit plus tard V’historiette que voici: Les gens de Temsche (7amise) se plaignaient 
a la sainte d’étre réduits ἃ une seule fontaine, laquelle se trouvait au milieu d’un cham) 
dont le propri¢taire leur créait toutes sortes d’embarras. Pour terminer une bonne fois les 
contestations, Amalberge se rendit ἃ la fontaine, armée d’un tamis qu’elle remplit d’eau; 
puis transportant le contenu dans un lieu plus accessible, elle y renversa l’eau qu’elle 
avait apportée de la sorte. En ce nouvel endroit s’établit une source qui donnait plus 
d’eau que l’ancienne, mais l'autre tarit immédiatement. On dit que cette fontaine est 
celle qui se voit aujourd’hui prés d'une petite chapelle dédiée ἃ sainte Amalberge, et qui 
est visitée par beaucoup de pélerins ἃ cause des guérisons qu'elle procure® [5 Reinsberg- 
Diiringsfeld, Calendrier belge, t. 1, p- 31, 5ν.}1. See further S. Baring-Gould The Lives 
of the Saints Edinburgh 1914 iii pl. opposite p. 388 (St Benedict with the broken sieve at 
his feet, after Cahier), vii. 263 f. (St Amalberga at Temsche, where an annual procession 
is held in her honour on the third day in Whitsun week). 

2 Strab. 809, Ptol. 4. 5. 25, Steph. Byz. συ. Ἄκανθος. S : ; 
fake Wee Real-Enc. i. 1 we ‘ ce further R. Pietschmann in 

* Diod. 1. 97 ἐν μὲν yap Ἀκανθῶν πόλει, πέραν τοῦ Νείλου κατὰ rip Λιβύην ἀπὸ σταδίων 
ἑκατὸν καὶ εἴκοσι τῆς Μέμφεως, πίθον εἶναι τετρημένον, εἰς ὃν τῶν ἱερέων ἑξήκοντα καὶ 
τριακοσίους καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν ὕδωρ φέρειν εἰς αὐτὸν ἐκ τοῦ Νείλου" τὴν δὲ (τήν τε vie ) 
περὶ τὸν “Oxvov (so H. Stephanus for ὄνον codd.) μυϑοποιίαν δείκνυσθαι πλησίον κατά τινα 
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᾿ custom for three hundred and sixty priests to empty Nile-water day 
by day into a holed péthos: presumably one priest was told off for 
the task every day in the year. Diodoros’ statement was almost 
certainly transcribed from Hekataios of Teos or Abdera, whose 
account of Egypt was composed under priestly influence in the time 
of Ptolemy i Soter (323—285 B.c.)2 It would seem, then, that early 
in the Hellenistic age the Egyptians, rightly or wrongly, claimed to 
be keeping up a religious custom strictly comparable with the 
mythical water-carrying of the Danaides*. 

Alongside of this Egyptian rite we may place a story, which can 
be traced back to the fourth century A.D3 and connected with the 


πανήγυριν συντελουμένην, πλέκοντος μὲν ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς ἀρχὴν σχοινίου μακράν, πολλῶν δ᾽ ἐκ 
τῶν ὀπίσω (ὄπισθεν codd. secundae classis) λυόντων τὸ πλεκόμενον. 

1 E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 670 ἴ., F. Jacoby #. vii. 2758 f. 

* Infra § 9 (ἃ) ii (a). 

3 Rufin. Aist, δεῖ. 2. 26 iam vero Canopi quis enumeret superstitiosa flagitia? ubi 
praetextu sacerdotalium litterarum—ita etenim appellant antiquas Aegyptiorum litteras— 
magicae artis erat paene publica schola. quem locum velut fontem quendam atque 
originem daemonum in tantum venerabantur pagani, ut multo ibi maior celebritas quam 
apud Alexandriam haberetur. sed de huius quoque monstri errore, cuiusmodi originem 
tradant, absurdum non erit paucis exponere: ferunt aliquando Chaldaeos ignem deum 
suum circumferentes cum omnium provinciarum diis habuisse conflictum, quo scilicet qui 
vicisset, hic esse deus ab omnibus crederetur. reliquarum provinciarum dii aeris aut auri 
argentive aut ligni vel lapidis vel ex quacumque materia constabant, quae per ignem 
procul dubio corrumperetur. ex quo fiebat, ut ignis locis omnibus obtineret. haec cum 
audisset Canopi sacerdos, callidum quiddam excogitavit. hydriae fieri solent in Aegypti 
partibus fictiles undique crebris et minutis admodum foraminibus patulae, quibus turbida 
aqua desudans defaecatior ac purior redditur. harum ille unam cera foraminibus obturatis 
desuper etiam variis coloribus pictam, aqua repletam statuit ut deum. et excisum veteris 
simulacri, quod Menelai gubernatoris ferebatur, caput desuper positum diligenter aptavit. 
adsunt post haec Chaldaei, itur in conflictum, circa hydriam ignis accenditur, cera, qua 
foramina fuerant obturata, resolvitur, sudante hydria ignis extinguitur, sacerdotis fraude 
Canopus Chaldaeorum victor ostenditur. unde ipsum Canopi simulacrum pedibus perexiguis 
adtracto collo et quasi suggillato, ventre tumido in modum hydriae cum dorso aequaliter 
tereti formatur et ex hac persuasione velut deus victor omnium colebatur. sed fecerit haec 
fortasse aliquando Chaldaeis, nunc vero adventante sacerdote Dei Theophilo nullus 
profuit sudor nec ceris fraus obtecta subvenit : vastata sunt omnia et ad solum deducta. 

Rufinus’ narrative is repeated in Greek by Souid. s.v. Κάνωπος" ὁ ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ. ποτέ, 
ὡς λόγος, Χαλδαῖοι τὸν ἴδιον θεόν, ὅπερ (ὅσπερ cod. E.) ἐστὶ τὸ πῦρ, ἀποσεμνύνοντες πανταχοῦ 
περιέφερον" ὥστε τοῖς θεοῖς πασῶν (πᾶσι cod. E. ed. Med.) τῶν ἐπαρχιῶν συμβεβληκέναι, καὶ 
τὸν νικῶντα ἐκεῖνον παρὰ πάντων νομίζεσθαι θεόν. τῶν μὲν οὖν ἄλλων ἐπαρχιῶν οἱ θεοὶ ἀπὸ 
χαλκοῦ ἢ ἀργύρου ἣ ξύλου ἣ λίθου ἣ ἄλλης τοιαύτης ὕλης ἐτύγχανον ἱδρυμένοι, ἡ δὲ τοιαύτη 
ὕλη εὐχερῶς ὑπὸ τοῦ πυρὸς διεφθείρετο᾽ ὥστε πανταχοῦ τὸ πῦρ ἀναγκαίως νικᾶν. τοῦτο 
ἀκούσας ὁ ἱερεὺς τοῦ Κανώπου (so codd. A. V. τοῦ Κανώπου ἱερεὺς vulg.) πανοῦργόν τι 
τοιοῦτον ἐνεθυμήθη. ὑδρίαι ἐν τοῖς μέρεσι τῆς Αἰγύπτου εἰώθασι γίνεσθαι ὀστράκιναι, τρήσεις 
ἔχουσαι λεπτὰς συνεχεῖς, ὥστε διὰ τῶν τρήσεων ἐκείνων τὸ τεθολωμένον ὕδωρ διυλιζόμενον 
ἀποδίδοσθαι καθαρώτατον. ἐκ τούτων τῶν ὑδριῶν μίαν λαβὼν ὁ τοῦ Κανώπου ἱερεὺς καὶ τὰς 
τρήσεις ἐκείνας ἀποφράξας κηρῷ καὶ διαφόροις ζωγραφήσας (διαζωγραφήσας διαφόροις cod. E.) 
χρώμασι, πληρώσας ὕδατος ἔστησεν ὡς θεόν" Kal ἀποτεμὼν παλαιοῦ ἀγάλματος τὴν κεφαλήν, 
ὅπερ ἐλέγετο Μενελάου τινὸς κυβερνήτου γεγενῆσθαι, ἐπιμελῶς ἐπιθεὶς ἥρμοσεν αὐτὴν τῷ 
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town of Kanobos or Canopus near the most westerly mouth of the 
Nile’, The Chaldaeans—we are told—endeavoured to prove that 
their god, Fire, was superior to all other gods by subjecting cult- 
images of bronze, silver, wood, stone, etc. to the action of fire and 
pointing triumphantly to the result. They were, however, outwitted 
by the priest of Kanopos. He took a terra-cotta strainer, such as 
were used by the Egyptians for clarifying muddy water, that is to 
say a Aydria with many small holes in it, stuffed these holes with 
wax, painted the surface of the jar with various figures, filled it with 
water, and set it up as a god. He completed his work by cutting off 
the head of an old image, regarded as the helmsman of Menelaos?, 
and fixing the same carefully on the top of his jar. The upshot of 
these preparations was that, when the Chaldaeans came and kindled 
a fire round the Aydréa, the wax melted, the jar appeared to sweat, 


Fig. 211. Fig. 212. 


and the water issuing forth from the holes put out the fire of the 
unbelievers! Hence the figure of Kanopos has tiny feet, a thin neck, 
a body swollen like that of a Aydria, and a rounded back. 

This curious narrative can be illustrated by certain amulets of 


ἀγάλματι. παρεγένοντο μετὰ ταῦτα οἱ Χαλδαῖοι: ἀνήφθη τὸ πῦρ, καὶ ὁ κηρὸς δι᾿ οὗ αἱ τρήσεις 
ἐτύγχανον πεφραγμέναι διελύετο. τῆς δὲ ὑδρίας ἱδρώσης καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ διὰ τῶν τρήσεων 
ἐκβαλλούσης, ἐσβέννυτο τὸ πῦρ. οὕτω τε τῇ πανουργίᾳ τοῦ ἱερέως ὁ Κάνωπος (Κανώπου τοῦ 
cod, E.) τῶν Χαλδαίων νικητὴς ἀνεδείχθη" καὶ ἀπὸ τότε λοιπὸν ὡς θεὸς ἐτιμᾶτο. 

The same tale, compressed, recurs in Kedren. fist. comp. 325 C (i. 570 Bekker) ἰστέον 
ὅτι Χαλδαῖοι τὸ πῦρ ws πάντων ἀναιρετικὸν σέβονται, καὶ πάντας τοὺς (T. Hopfner prints τῶν) 
᾿Ἑλλήνων θεοὺς κατέδραμον. προσῆλθον δὲ καὶ τῷ Κάνωπος (sic) ἱερεῖ, καὶ αὐτὸς μηχανᾶταί τ 
τοιοῦτον" εἰς τύπον ἀγάλματος ὑδρίαν ὀστρακίνην κατασκευάσας τρήσεις ὑπέθηκε λεπτάς ἐν 
κηρῷ φραξάμενος καὶ χρώματι καλλύνας, παλαιοῦ ἀγάλματος drore μὼν κεφαλὴν καὶ ins di as 
τῷ σκεύει εὐφυῶς, καὶ τῷ πυρὶ προσαγαγὼν ἤλεγξεν αὐτοῦ τὴν ἰσχύν, κατὰ ΜΈ δὰ om as 
ὕδατος ἀποσβεσθέντος. : τὸν 

1 Ἡ, Kees in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. x. 1869 f. 

3 H. W. Stoll and W. Drexler in Roscher Zex. Myth. ii. 948 £., Gru 
Rel. pp. 698 π. 1, 1569, 6. Roeder in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Enc. Χ, 1870 
Gr. Myth. ii. 1301 n. 1. a 


ppe Gr. Myth. 
Preller—Robert 
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roughly contemporary date, published longsinceby J.Chiflet*(fig. 21 1) 


and A. Capello” (fig. 212), Kanopos, from whose perforated body 
thin jets of water are streaming, is here associated with the pentagram?® 


IJ. Chiflet Afivellane: Chifietiona Antverpix 1637 vi. 134 pl. as fig. τοῦ (=my 
fig. 211), Montfaucon Antignity Explained trans. D. Hamphreys London tp21 iis 293 
pl. 5ι no. 15 (redrawn from (ἢ φῇ), 

* A. Capello Prodromas fconicurseulptilium Gemmarum, Basilidiani, Amulectici,atque 
Talisnani generis de Museo A. C. Venetiie 1703, Montfaucon 4atiyndty Εαῤίαύ πα trana. 
ἢ, Humphreys London 1749 fi. 239 pl. 23 πὸ. τὸ (redrawn from Capello= my fig. 312}. 

4 During the last twenty years the pentagram or pentalpha has been the subject of 
much fruitful investigation. Ἐκ, Hommel in R. Eisler Melfemmanie! end Himemetralt 
Munchen 1910 1 gog π᾿ 5 shows that the old Babylonian ideogram AR [F. Hormel 
Ethnologie smd treggraplde oica alters Grients Munchen 1936 p. 1021 ‘besser ar σὰ um- 
schreihen’] or UB meaning ‘steps of heaven’ (UR=éedbari) or ‘space’ (P. Jensen Dre 
Aosmologie der Rabylonier Strassburg 1890 p. 164 ff., J. Hehn in the Leipeiger semitiiche 
Stecien το ties. 7) is represented in a fragmentary archaic votive inscription on the 
relief of a tion couchant (V. Scheil in the Dévpation en Perse: Mémoires Paris τοῦ il. 66 


*Texte du Lion,’ line 16) by the pentagram $Y and on the obelisk of Maniitusu (sign 
io £25 in Scheil’s list) bya pentagram with open top ὙΤ. Homme! further points out 
that alreuly in the Gudea inscriptions we find ἘΠ Σ consisting of five cuned SIA, 
whose recumbent form P= mist have given rise to the old Babylonian UB wake . 

F. X. Kugler in Avvo tort xi. ΒΓ: πος (5) ἴδ Tdeogramm [ἢν fale “erheben, 


Vverherrlichen,” ad ‘idiw “erhaben, hebr," sand’ aéte “ Erhoabenheit, Majestat,” Die s ist in 
erster Linie das Symbol der tiberirdischen, gittlichen Wiirde und Vollkommenheit, der 
gloria divina; erst an zweiter Stelle bezeichnet sic die komigliche Majestat. Es ist schr 
wahracheinlich, dass diese Bedeotung der ¢ sich von den s Planeten ableitet, sumal die- 
éelben nach babylonischer Ansicht ther der Fixsternspbiire ihre Bahnen gehen und dic 
vorziiglichsten Verktindiger des pOttlichen Willens sind (Diodor, mu, 30...) Wie εν, an 
hedeutet auch das Ideogramm UB: nade, αν, driickt also gleichialls den Bepriff 


“Erhabenheit” aus. Und merkwtirdigerweise ist die archaische Form von UB: oh dem 


pythagoreischen Pentagramm ganz dhnlich, Auaserdem bexeichnet UB auch tupku, kibratu, 
urspringlich = keoemischer Raum (vgl, ol-da tab-tab-ba “vier Himmelagegenden™). Dies 
alles legt den Gedanken nahe, dass die koamische Zahl 5 des Pythagorier mit der baby- 
loniachen Auflassung der s nahe verwandt ist.’ | | 
A. Jeremias Hamdtuch der atorientalinhen Geistecskudiur Leipsig 1914 p.ggf. τ" Νεῖνεπ 
der Vierteilung [fe des Kreishonfes) findet sich cine Finftcilung, die aus der Hinzuzichung 
des Planeten DIL. BAT—Venus cu erkliren sein dorfte....Das kosmische Zeichen der 
Piunfteilung des Kreislanfes ist das Pentagramm. Das Pentagramm erscheint in der 


Gestalt BY unter den Zeichen der proteclamischen™ Urkonden® {5 Dele. en Perse ΟἹ, 


Nr. 887) 5. 411) und agch in althabylonischen Insehriften? (?Z.B. bei Samsuiluna als 
UR. DA. TAB. TAR, BA, Cun. T. xxt, Pl. go, col, rv, 3) mit dem Lautwort UB= 
kibratu und tupku, dessen kesmischen Sinn wir S. 40 besprachen# (# Das Vorkommen in 
elamischen Inschriften bewelst nicht, dass das Pentagramm elamisch ist im Gegensats ru 
sumerisch-babylanisch...). In einer der protoclamischen Urkunden! (3 ΠΗ ἐμ. en Perse 


VI, 5. 111, Nr. 878) ist ες XP geschricben, Abb, 123 erscheint cs stilisiert auf einem 
althabylonischen Monument neben [tar [τς Sieres-Relief des Kénigas Anubanini (vor 
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3400 τ΄ Chr.)}}....Dae Pentagramm als planctarisches Zeichen ist in der ganzen Welt ala 
Schutemittel gegen die bisen Geister in Gebrauch, als Drodenfuss, Pentalpha, Alpenkreur, 
ealus Pythaporae. In alten Kirchen gilt es als Riegel gegen Damonen ἐν}. Otte, Kinch 
Archacologie® 1, 479), “Tas Pentagramma macht mir Pein.”" [See further 5. Seligmann 
Der hie Bch ond Verwandfer Berlin τοῖο ἢν τὸ (with fig. 13}, 734, 151, 264, and 
especially τὴς f. (with igs. 919, 213). 1 append a few numismatic examples: (1) A silver 
itatér of Melos, strack Ins. ¥ 5.0, has ode. a pomegranate with traces of two leaves, 
ree. VV AAICN 0 pentagram (R. Jameson in the Aer. Ve, iv Série 1909 xiii, τος 
no. τὰ pl. δὲ 1a (=my fig. 203), Babelon Afowm. gr. rom: n. 8. 5538. pl. s41, af, Head 
Ait. tune. Ὁ. Βῳ1). (2) Bronze coms of Pitane, struck im 4. iv 1c, have ofp. the head of 
Zeus Ammon, ree. ΓῚ, PITA, CITAN, NITANALDIN or the like and a penta- 
gram with central pellet (Afri. Mes. Car. Comms Mysia p. 171 f, pl. a4, § (= my fig. 214), 
6—8, AManter Cat. Coie: i. 286 no. 1, μιν Caf. Coinr iii. 71 pl. 67, 8, of, 
δεν Cat. Cora: iii. 1. 115. Ok $397—5249 pl. igi, Anson JVew. Gr. vi. 87 nos. 
96o—972 pl. 19, Head Aff, mew.4 p. g37). Under the empire the pentagram ts placed 


Fig. 204 


Fig. 21}. Fig. 2:8. 


ona shield (Ari, Wns, Cat, Coins Mysia p. 172 pl. a4, 9 (= my fig. ars), τὸ, κων 
Car. Coins iii, 78 pl. a67, τ΄, Imhoof-Blumer Afpar, gr. p. as8 no 145%, fd. Nieves, 
Mumsen . 3a no. 1, Anson Λῆμαν, Gr, ii. ΟΣ no, rorgf, pl, at, vi. 87 no. 973 f., Head 
ΠΝ. num.” p. $37) on used as a symbol (Imboof-Hlomer Gr. Mansen Ρ. δὲ πὸ. 186) 
(3) Bronze coins of Nucena (Vocera) in Bruttil, struck εν 350—270 π00. of later, have SPER 
the head of Apollon, laureate, to right, rer. NOYKP INFN, NOYKP NN Ny. 
a horse standing to left with a pentagram beneath it (frit. Afuc. Cor. Coins Italy p. 460 
ni. §, Weber Cal Coir i 2179 no, 6101 pl. 43, Babelon Car, Avorn. ΣΝ ba ! : 
no. 779 pl. τῇ, Garrmeci Avo. ft. ant. p. 168 pl. αὖ, τὸ, Head art. int ; “te ) 
Fig. 216 is from ἃ specimen in my collection), (4) Cuciue of central Italy in cast bronge 
have ober, πὶ club with pellet in field, rao, a pentagram with pellet in centre (Brit, Mus 
Car. Comms Italy p. 59 nos. 29—31, Garrucei Mon. Jt. ant. p. 22 pl. 49, 6 (mmy ἀεὶ πεῖ: 
E. A. Sydenham er grave London 1926 pp. 88 (., τὸς no. 117 pl: 1g, 5 (regards the 
pentagram as ότι, the club as γέξι., type), or oft, a soasibg in relief safes a ren ὡς 
deeply incised (Sydenham of. cif, p. tog n. 0). A semumciv of the janes $5 : P ae 
a écallop-shell, ryt. a pentagram with pellet in centre (Garruce Mon noe ee 
ph 4207 (=my fig. 218), Sydenham op. cif. p. rag no. 118 (regards the pentagram 
as of, the scallop-shell as rev, type)). (5) The Pentagram occu as 5 symbol 
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and a variety of magical marks, including Θ᾽ and perhaps scattered 
letters of the word Alygicia®, 

alco on coins of Acsern® (Arif, ἄξει. Cat. Coins Maly p. 67 no. 5), Beneventum (ii. 
Italy p. δὲ ne. τ fig.), Teanum Sidicinum (#4. Italy p. 126 no, τι}, Velia {ἐ8.. Ttaly 
Pp. alg no, 103), Brattii (/§. Italy p. jar no. 22}, the Mamertini (is. Sicily p. 111 
no, 30), Syracuse (#8, Sicily p. 199 no. g23), Leukas {{Ὁ, Corinth, ete. p. τι no. 78 
pl. 36, 5), Rhodes (ἰδ. Caria, ete. p. τεῦ πὰ. 174), Seleukos i in Alexandrine empire 
of the East (4. Arabia εἰς, pp. cxliii, 187 £ pl. 23, 4 (= my fig. 219)), Kyrene (i. 
Cyrenaica p. 61 no. 1091 pl. a6, 1), and Rome (Babelon Avorn. rdf. ror, i. 25, 48) 49 
toi (gear Sola), ti. 181 no. 140 (erar Papa), Rasche fer. Net. vi. 827.] 

F. Domeciff Das Alphabet tn Ασα und Magic Leiprig—Berlin 1972 p. 84 πὶ κα: 
‘Das Pentagramm ist Ideogramm fiir“ Weltraum.”* fa. id, goes on to connect the Haby- 
Ionian pentagram and heptagram with Pherekydes' πεστέμνχον and ἐπτάμυχον. 

S. A. Cook in his important book Tae Aeligion of Ancient Palestine in the light of 
‘rchacology London 1930 p. 213 collects examples of the pentagram as a Jewish symbol : 
“It is found at (a) Nerab, (6) Gerar, (c) a jar-handle from Ophel, and a curious type with 
Hebrew letters in the angles found at (a) Tell Zakariya, (¢) Gerer, and {7} Ophel?, 
(a) Sprva, ix. 306; (4) Petrie, p. 19, pl. sliii. no. 10; [ἡ]. Ε΄. Κ᾿ dnnnal, ἵν. fig. aoa, 
no. κα (@) Bliss and Macalister, pl. ivi, no, 44: (ὦ O.5., 1904, p. 211 8q., Macalister, 
Greer, ti, 209, fig. δα, and {7} decal, iv, p. tot, fig. 203, πο. 7. Cl. also the late inscribed 
(Arabic) atene from Latron (@.5., 1919. p. 174).) The legend has been acutely taken to 
be Shelemau, and identified with the Shelemiah of Neh. xiii. 134, (180 Albright, /.P.0.5., 
vi, 109 9q.) The Pentagram is also used as a potter's mark®. (Bliss and Macalister, 
pl. xxix. no. 42; ef. pl. ivi. mo, £3 (from Tell Sandahannah, ib., p. 112 s.), Gerer, 
pl. exe. no, s9.)' Ete. 

Sir W. ΜΙ, Flinders Petrie Qyoratine Patteras of the οἱ πε! World London 1930 pl. 43 
has π short comparative series of pentayons from Egypt, Asia Minor, Crete, Greece, Italy, ete. 

* Θ was a character, which would commend itself to all who dabbled in Egyptising 
magic. As a letter, it was the beginning and end of Thoth {ἐτυμολογία tol ἀλῴαβήτον 
printed in ef. Gud. p. 497 Gira wider ἐτυμολογεῖται; παρὰ τὸ Θιὼθ'" Gi δὲ λέγεται τὸ 
πέταλον (cp. Ἐξ, B. Hase in Stephanus Fae. Gr. Jing. vi. τόσο ¢) τῶν παλαιῶν ἱερέων), 
As a numeral, it stood for the great Egyptian enncad (F. Dornseiff a: Alphabet ἐπ 
ΤΡΩ͂ΕΣ und Magie Leiprig—Herlin 1922 p. 2g). Asa symbol, it represented the universe 
(Philon Bybl. frag. 9 (Frag, din. Gr. iti, a71 ἢ. Muller) af. Enseb. rage, em. i. τὸν gt 
ἔτι μὴν οἱ Αἰγύπτιοι ἀπὸ τῆν αὐτῆι ἐνγαοίαν τὸν κόσμον γράφοντει περιφερῇ κύκλον ἀεροειδῆ 
καὶ Ξυμωπὸν χαράσσουσι, καὶ μέσα τεταμένον δὅφιν ἱερακόμορῴον, καὶ ἔστι τὸ πᾶν σχῆμα ὧτ 
τὰ wap ἡμῖν δῆτα, τὸν μὲν κύκλον κύσμον μηνύαντετ, τὸν δὲ μέσον dour συνεκτικὸν τούτον 
Αιγαϑὸν Δαίΐμονα σημαίνοντες (supra ii. 1117 f.) = Lyd. ἦν meme. g. 161 p. 177. 06 ἢ. 
Winsch ὅτι cyqudrwr ὁ κύκλον τελειότατον " ὅθεν Αἰγύπτιοι τὴν κύσμαν ypdqurres περιφερῆ 
κύκλον ἀεροειδῆ καὶ πυρωπὸν χαράττουσι καὶ μέσον τεταμένον ὄφιν ἱερακόμορφον, οἱονεὶ 
ασυνεκτικὴν “Ayadie Anivara* καὶ ἐστι τὸ τῆν ὄχῆμα ὧν τὸ rap ἡμῖν Θ. Dornsei iT fat. crt. 
ep. schol. Ὠίσπγε, Thrak. p. 221, 37 and 488 Hilgard Θῆτα ὅτι τοῦ παντὸς Mow μιμεῖται" 
ἡ δὲ τοῦ παντὸν θέσις ἐστὶν ὁ οὐρανόν, δὲ τὸ re κυκλοτερὶῃ ἔχει καὶ var διὰ μέσου ἄξονα τῇ 
κατὰ μέσον χαραχτηρισθέντα μακρᾷ. Loberk Aglacphancus li. 1341 had already quoted ¢. 
mtg. Ps 440, 3 Gira τὸ ατοιχεῖον, παρὰ τὸ τὴν δέσιν τοῦ παυτὸς μιμεῖσθαι" ἤτοι τοῦ 
οὐρανοῦ τὸ κυκλοτερμὸτ ἔχον [κνυκλότερον cod. V. marg.), καὶ τὸν διὰ μέσον ἄξονα τῇ κατὰ τὸ 
μέσον μακμᾷ « ἀνάλογον (fer. Lobeck) = ἔχει. Add ef. Gud. p. 262, 4a ff, θῆτα, εἴρηταὶ, 
ὅτι τὴν τοῦ παρτὸς θέσιν μιμεῖται. ἡ δὲ τοῦ παντὸς θέσιε οὐρανός ἐστι, δὲ τό τέ κυκλοτερὲτ 
ἔχων κατὰ (ley. καὶ) τὰν διὰ μέσον ἄξωνα (fag. ἄξονα) τῇ κατὰ τὴν μέσην οὔσῃ μακρᾷ 
“ ἀνάλογον ἔχει (serra) =. χαρακτημιαθὲν οὖν οὕτων, εἰκότωι καὶ ἐοικυῖαν ἔλαβεν 
ὀνυμασίαν), That δ was the initial οἵ δάνατος and was itself transfixed with a dart (schol. 
Pers. taf. 4. 13, Isid. orig. t. ἃ. 8, 1.93, 1, cp Pers. sat. 4. tg, Mart. ef. 7. a7- 1 fy 
Auson. ¢f. 87. 13 Peiper, Rufin, αὐλοί, adv. Mier. a. 36 (xxi. 615 Migne), Sidon. arrm, 
9. 384 f. See also Sir J. E. Sandys Jatin Epigraphy Cambridge 191g p. 62 with n. 2) 
is hardly ad rem: an infer fittera would be out of place. 2 Sujit i. 109 fi. 3. 
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The story of Kanopos implies the local cult of an actual man, 
who died and was buried ἧς Ὁ the river-mouth, As a dead man he 
would of course be identified with Osiris, and—from the position of 
his grave—with Osiris as god of the Nile’, Nile-water was in fact 
regarded as the very seed of Osiris* and credited with generative 
and Mtilising powers of the highest order®, Apparently the divinised 
Kanopos was represented by a terra-cotta strainer full of Nile-water. 
Its holes were caulked with wax, Its surface was painted with 
divers figures. And its neck was completed by the addition of a 
human head, This peculiar, but not impossible, image must have 
served some practical purpose; and it lies near at hand to conjecture 
that in the hottest weather* the wax would melt, the image would 
stream with water’, and a fertility-charm of exceptional potency 
would automatically protect the neighbourhood from drought. The 


alleged renconfre with the Chaldaeans is on this showing a later 


moralising version of the previously existing rite*. 


1 Helliod. 9. 9 δεσελαστοῦσι τὸν Νεῖλον Αἰγύπτιοι καὶ cperrdewe rhe μέγιστον ἄγύνσιν, 
ἀντίμιμην abparce τὸν πυταμὸν σεμνηγομυῦντει, ola dh ye ropercie καὶ ὑγτῶν deploy τὴν 
ἀρουμένην αὐτοῖν ἄρδοντα. καὶ εἶν Prop del τεταγμένων ἐπξομβρίζοντα, καὶ rari μὲν ὁ okie 
Andy. ἃ δ᾽ ἐκθειάζουσιν, ἐκεῖνα. τοῦ εἶναι καὶ ζῆν ἀνθρώπουν, τὴν ὑγρῶν τε καὶ ξηρᾶν οὐσίαν 
σύνοδον αἰτίαν μάλισται κομίζουσι, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα στοιχεῖα τούτοιν διυρυπάρχειν τὰ καὶ συνανπιβαϊν. 
ἐαθειι Adsyoarray (an Meso ἢ} καὶ τὴν μὲν ὑγριάνι tor Newkar, Hard poe δὲ The γὴν τὴν αὐτῶν 
ἐμφαίνειν. καὶ ταῦτί μὲν ἐημασιεύουσι. πρὸ δὲ τοῦς μύσται “Lore τὴν Γῆν καὶ "Ὥσεριν τὸν 
Net hor καταγγέλλουσι, τὰ Ξράγματα τοῖν ὀνόμασι μετπλαμβάναντει, Cin this equivalence of 
Osiris and the Nile see further Gruppe Gr. Αὐἰγα, Καὶ, pp. 1574 πὸ κν tgH0 ἢ, 3. 

> Sayre ti. 48a ἢ. o, ἐλΐγα ἢ. 6. 

+ Alech, suppl, 853 ff. μήποτ᾽ Tins πάλιν | ἀλῤεσίβοιον ὕδωρ, | ἔνθεν defdueror | 
ζώωφυτων αἷμα βροτωῖσι θάλλει with schol. 854 τὸ fucwomir τὰ δρέμματα, ἢ ἔντιμῶν, 
μεταφορικῶτ, Ἀέγει δὲ <= τὸ > ταῖν Νείλοιν andl 856 ἀρρενογόνον γὰρ τὰ ὕδωρ τοῦ Χείλων" 
ὅθεν Hott πιὼν freee “Ἄρεα. This exploit of Zeus is unrecorded elsewhere: ἃς the 
reference to the Egyptian Ares of Paprenmis (Hult. 2. 63, cp. a. 83)? Other allusions to 
the fertilising virtues of Nile-water are collected by R. Wagner in Roscher Jer, Myth. 
ii. ἢ ἢ. 

* Hehod, 9. 9 καὶ γάρ πω συνέπεσε καὶ τὰ Νειλῶα tire rip μεγίστην rap’ Αἰγυπτίοις 
ἑορτὴν ἐνεστηκέναι, κατὰ τρυπὰς μὲν τὰν ϑερωνὰτ μάλιστα καὶ ὅτ᾽ ἀργὴν τῶτ αὐξήσεωι ὁ weraiske 
ἐμιῤαίνει tTekouwenr, «7k, On the Nekge see RK, Wagner in Roscher fer. Afpti, iii. 91 

5 Sweating or Weeping statues, whether ancient (ey. Cic. a aie. 7. πὰ, 1. aft fal. 
Obs, 31, Loukian, de dea Spr. δ ἰτωβτα i, κε}, cp. amare ii. 428] or modern, le ὶ 
Ρ, Schillot Le Fidt-fore oe Mromce Paris wgo7 iv. 16s), ure ἄλλως Ἀύγον. 2 

1 OW. Weber Ona Onmterrachungen eve ἀργρέ να αν τ Αὐτά τη Helvion Heidelbers 104) 
pp: 4% 48 (summarised by G, Roeder in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Eme, x. 1873 £) conn 
to the conclusion that the pod Kanopos was a local ty a. = 


eT ys pe of Osiris-Neilos worshi : 
the mouth of the Nile. Osiris was hidden inside the jar in the form eE Niles ons ν᾽ 
is known to have played a considerable part in late religious cites (ev. Plout, ete 


Oy. 96 of μένον δὲ τὸν Nethor ἀλλὰ wiv ὑγρὸν ἁπλῶν ᾿Οσίοιδαν dacs. 

Ἐν ι Ξ ῥυῦαν ἀπορροὴν καλοῦγι" καὶ τῷ 
ἱερῶν del τροπομαγύει τὸ ὑδρεῖον ἐπὶ nag rel deol). More exactly, ncconfing A sais 
Kanopos was the Osiris-Neilos of fresh water: Set-Typhon, his opponent, ἢ αὶ for 
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The nearest parallel to the effigy of Kanopos is to be found, not 
in the so-called ‘Canopiec jars’ used to contain the viscera of the 
deceased and commonly topped by the heads of the four children 
of Horos?, but in certain remarkable stma/acra, which may be seen 


the salt water of the sea, which as the river sank forced its way up the river-bed. Thos 
the old conflict between Osiris and Set was interpreted at Kanopos δὰ a struggle between 
the river-water and the sea-water. When the priests of Kanopos found fresh water 
streaming into their holy vessel, they celebrated with joy the finding of Osiris. Weber 
seeks support for his reconstruction in Plout. af Js. ef Or. 3g (Typhon’s drought attacks 
and masters the moisture that generates and nurtures the Nile. Typhon's ally is the 
Queen of the Aithiopes, é«. south winds that master the etesian winds, which were 
driving the clouds towards Aithiopia and so bringing rain to increase the Nile. Typhon 
and his ally send a weakened and lowered river to the sea—a fact represented by the 
enclosure of Osiris in hia coffin. This happens in the month Athy, when the nights 
grow longer and daylight declines. The priests then drape a gilded cow im ἃ black 
kimdtion of fine linen—the cow representing Isis or the earth—and exhibit it for four 
days from the pth of the month [= Nov, 1g—16: see Frazer Goldin Hough’: Adonis 
Attis Osiris? i. 84]. But on the roth they go down by might to the sea, and the drapers 
ἰστολισταὶ) and priests bring out the sacreil ark (xierq) containing « golden casket 
ἐκιβώτιον), into which they pour drinkable water. A shout is raised by the people present, 
who cry that Osiris has been found! Then they mix fruitful soil with the water {τὴν 
κάρπιμον (Nylander and others cj. γῆν κάρπιμο») φυρῶσι τῷ ὕδατι), alld costly apices and 
incense, and mould a litte moon-shaped image μηνοειδὲς ἀγαλμάτιον), which they clothe 
and adorn, thereby indicating their belief that these deities are essentially earth and 
water). 

ΤῈ. A. Wallis Budge 73. Afsenmy Cambridge 1893 pp. τῷ. 101 states that four 
wach jars were regularly employed by the Egyptians to contain the principal intestines of 
the dead. They were dedicated respectively τὸ the man-headed Mesthi or Amset, the 
dog-headed HApi, the jackal-hended Tuamiutef, and the hawk-headed Qebbsennuf, These 
four gods of the dead are described as the children of Horus or the children of Osiris and 
themselves stood under the protection of four goddesses, tvs. Isis, Nephthys, Neith, and 
Selket or Serget. G. Elliot Smith—W. R. Dawson Zgyfvian Afwmoricr London 1924 
ΒΡ. tag—tay (‘The Canopic Jars’) point out that down to the end of the eighteenth 
dynasty the jars had human heads, but that later they were made to resemble the four 
children of Horus (human, hawk, jackal, ape), the liver being protected by Tmsety, the 
stomach by Duumutef, the lungs by Hapy, and the intestines by QOebeh-snewel, A. Erman 
Life in Ancient Eeype trans. H. M. Tirard London 1894 p- at7 describes and ἐδ, p. ja6 
hgures [= my pl. XXXIM, Ἴ, ΓῚ typical sat of die four jars, Fl. κατίῃ, ¢ is from a wet, made of 
alabaster, in my possession. See also H, R, Hall in J. Hastings Amcyeloprdia if Refrgion 
and Ethics Edinburgh itr iv. φεῦ, A, H. Gardiner The Tod of Amenemict London 
[15 Pp. 113. In no case is there any jnstification for the current term ‘Cancplc.’ 

Forrer Realfer. ΡΒ. 392, without citing his authority, says that such jars served ‘zur 
Aufbewahrung dex Nilwassers und der Mumieneingeweide." In this connexion note 
Aristeid. or: 4, 362 (ii 48s Dindorf) μάνοι Oy ὧν ἔσμεν Αἰγύκτιοι κεράμια Maret ὥσπερ 
ἄλλοι οἴνου πιμκλᾶσι, καὶ ἔχουσι τριῶν καὶ τεττάρων ἐτῶν ἔνδον καὶ ἔτι πλειόνων καὶ τῷ 
χρόνῳ σεμνύνουσιν, ὥσπερ ἡμεῖς τὸν οἶνον. ἢ καὶ τούτον ὠήσει Τὰν αἰ τιὺν εἶναι ὅτι ἐξ ὄμβρων 
αὔξεται ; In view of the fact that corpses or parts of corpees, eg. the hen, are frequently 
drenched with water as a min-charm (Frazer Golifen Bowgh?: The Magic Art 2848, 
J. Rendel Harris in Fatt-Lore roy xv. 430 (‘At Ourh...we were told that in dry semsons 
they dig up the body of a recently buried Jew, abstract the head and throw it into the Pool 
of Abmham")), it t presumably possible that ordinary intestine -jars may on occasion have 
been used for the same purpose; but evidence is lacking. 
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on the imperial coinage of Alexandreia (figs, 220—232), R. 5, Poole! 
said of them: 

‘The Canopi represent Osiris and Isis, Osiris being probably Sarapis. The 
Canopus of Osiris is of two forms, (1) draped and wearing the atef-crown, which 
consisted of the crown of Upper Egypt, between two plumes, above the rams’ 
horns [fig. 2207]; and (2) adorned with figures and wearing the crown with disk 
and plumes above the ram's horns with uraei [figs, 2217, 222, 2244 223%) ‘The 
Canopus of [sis is draped, with a uraeus in front of the body of the vase, and 
wears the headdress of cow's horns and lunar disk [fig. 225"). These types 
cannot as yet be further discriminated. The two headdresses of Osiris are 
indiscriminately used by the ancient Egyptians, and therefore we cannot assign 
them to particular forms. No doubt in Alexandrian usage they designated such 
forms, or they would not occur together in one coin-type [figs. 2267, 227%, 228, 
239", 230", 232 wa hy 
These joint representations show the two ‘Canopi’ of Osiris set 
on a couple of cushions and facing us upon a garlanded base 

The *Canopic’ shape might be given to a vanety of pods and goddesses. J. G. Milne 
in the fowrn. fell, Sted. 1901 xxi. 286—290 published a limestone ste in the Ghirch 
Museum (no. g267), which on each of its four faces had a sunk panel with reliefs, fanked 
bya verse quotation, below the panel a row of ‘Canopic’ figures, and lower again a metrical 
inscription: (a) A helmeted bust with a circular shield and crossed spears beneath it, 
flanked by ἢ]. 5. 39, then from right to left “Canopi" of Osiris, Horus, Isis, Nephthys (7), 
βεράπων" | πολλὰ δ᾽ ἐν εὐσεβέεσ(α)ι θεῶν ἔργοιε μεμόγηκ[αἹ | σώματι καὶ ϑύμῳ, γήρασ! τ οὐ]κ 
ἀλέγων" | αἴνεκ' ἑπαυζήσαντε: ἐπ᾽ εὐτάκτοια [βίαια] | [νοὉ}ν re σαοφροσύνηϊν τ΄ ἀστοί 
ἐπεκλέϊσαν). [ὁ) A helmeted best with o sea-horse beneath it, flanked by Ow, ἢ. £28, then 
*‘Canopi” of Thoth, Amon, Mut, and in liew of an epigram fi. τε, 187—191, (ΧΑ 
helmeted bust with an eagle on a thunderbolt beneath jt, flanked by ΜῈ τὶ 412, then 
“Canopi’ of some missing deity, Shu, Tefnut, Hathor, and the lines elt Kaivap, péyas 
αὐτοκράτωρ, elt κοίρανος ἔστω, | εἶν βασιλεύν, ᾧ ἔδωκε Κρόνον παῖς ἀγκυλυμήτηι (niv—an 
adaptation of 2]. 3. 204f. On such formulae see E. Petersen ELE ΘΕ OF Gaéttingen 1926 
Pasrint) | Hija μέγαν K ρανέδην ὑρίζυγον ἀργικέζρανναν), Ε {...] ἅμα προιῤόρ.., .,,,, εἶτον 
See ] | (-—JowreseBf.. eee ἐ να. coroseess| (Age τῷ δ᾽ ἅμα καὶ ρονέωτ y¢ 
bust [} with a πη ἔα] creature beneath it, finnked by lettering now lost, then * Canopi" 
af Ra, Atum, Not, and the lines “Aspiog deride κατ᾽ Broa Ale δῆμον drarra | Wards 
ὀρεσσινόμοιο κατ᾽ εἰλαν{ νας ψοίβοιο, | Gripe δύ" ἄρχονται καλέων κατὰ ἔδεοτ ἕκαστον" | [τοῦ 
r (race ἐγμῆπτ ful Oe) your τὲ σιπρ pf “yout | | ely ἑκατὸν Aly παν [Τὴν poi fy Ἀυκάβαντον [ἀγῆλ]αι, 
The τ dates from the end of 1. i nc. and comes fram Alexanidrein. F. ΤΊ. Griffith 
suppesia * that the underlying idea is probably astrological: thes, the Opposite sides (4) and 
(8) are headed by Ra and Thoth for Sun.and Moon: (1) hits Oxiris, possibly for the plane 
ois Ps τὰ ἊΝ figure : the ΤῊΝ of [1] may have been Geb, the planet Saturn. To 
Gch at these leagers were then added his yeual asenei tes in F . et EAS Nenad 

| Brit, Mur, Cat. Corns Alexandria p, Ixvii f, : Egypuian religious tradition, 

7 Ki. p- 75 πῇ, zs pl. if (=my ἔῃ. 770, frown π᾿ chat) Hadrian, 

; ἐς Ρ' 31 ho. 2653 2 3 (=my fig. 291, from a cast) Vespasian, 

* J). Pp. ΟἹ ta. 778 pl 185 (=my fiz, 224, from a cast ee eo ΚΠ ἢ 7 
specimen in my collection, likewise srt ly Hadrian, | Hadrian, Fig. 294 is from a 

_ fb. Ῥ. 480 no. 2914 pl, 18 (=miy fig. 223, from a east) Gallionus. 

* 78. p. 75 no. ὅκῃ pl. 18 (=my fig. acs. from a ὅπηι} Hadrian, 

#8. p. £4 πὸ. 451 pl. νυ (=my fig. 226, from a cast) Trojan. 

9 #8. μι ΤΕ no. Oar pl. τῇ {= my fig. 297, from a cust} Hadrian, 
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Fig. 1890. 


5. Fig. 228 is from a specimen in my collection (Hadrian [L] 1 H)=133—'34 4-0» Cp. 


Brit. Mus. Cat, Coins Alexandria p. gi no. 779 pl. 13 (=my fg: 330}. 
5. Μὰ, μὲ 1g4 00. Figg pl 1 (=my fg. 230, from a cast) Antoninus Pies. 
ll Ji, p. 134 no. 0134 pl. 18 (=my fig. 233, from a cast) «Antoninus Pius. 
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(fig. 226), or more often confronting each other (figs. 227231), some- 
times with a flaming thymiatérion between them (fig. 230) or housed 
in a common shrine with papyrus-headed columns (fig. 2314), or 
finally upborne side by side on the spread wings of an eagle (fig. 232)*. 
The numismatic ‘Canopi’ of Osiris resemble the legendary effigy of 
Kanopos more closely than do the ordinary ‘Canopic’ jars, and 
that in two respects. For one thing, there can be no doubt that 
the Osirian ‘Canopi’ were definitely worshipped as deities, For 


Fig. 232. 


another, they were not only surmounted by a human head, but also 
decorated with various figures. It is even possible that the series 
of dots seen on the Osiris-‘Canopi’ (figs. 224, 228, etc.) were holes 
stuffed with wax like those of Kanopos himself. 


A further possibility is deserving of mention. Since N ile-water 
was in effect the equivalent of snow and rain, the Nile was popularly 
regarded as in some sort a copy of the sky®. Parmenon of Byzantion* 


(s. iii B.C.) ventured to equate the river-god with the sky-god, when 
he penned a choliambic address to— 


‘Nile, Zeus of the Egyptians.’ 


1 7b. p. τοῦ no. 877 pl. 28 (=my fig. 231) Hadrian. Cp. ims iii. a 
no. 365 Hadrian, 481 te 544 δὰ Vouk δὶ REN Cah: Cote +8 
? An engraved cornelian at Florence shows the Cano 
griffin, which rests its right paw on a four-spoked wheel 
Florentiae 1731 i pl. 58, 9, Reinach Pierres Gravées 

* Heliod. 9. 9 (cited supra p. 344 n. 1). 

* Athen. 203 Ὁ μόνος yap ὡς ἀληθῶς ὁ χρυσορρόας καλούμενος Νεῖλ 
ἀφθόνων καὶ χρυσὸν ἀκίβδηλον καταφέρει, ἀκινδύνως γεωργούμενον 
ἀνθρώποις, δίκην Τριπτολέμου (supra i. 222 f., 227) πεμπόμενον εἰς ive 
καὶ ὁ Βυζάντιος ποιητὴς Παρμένων ἐπικαλούμενος "" Αἰγύπτιε Ζεῦ," 
vet. Pind. Pyth. 4. 99 τέμενος Κρονίδα- 
“᾿Αἰγύπτιε Led Νεῖλε." ἀναλογεῖν γὰρ τοῖς τ 
ἀντίστροφόν τινα τοῦτον τῷ Διὶ εἶναι. 

A coin of Alexandreia already ἢ 
cornu copiae of Neilos. 


pus of Isis carried by a female 
(A. F. Gori Museum Florentinum 
Ρ. 33 no. 58, g pl. 29). 


OS μετὰ τροφῶν 
ὡς πᾶσιν ἐξαρκεῖν 
» γῆν, διόπερ αὐτὸν 
5 Aly φησί, “Νεῖλε." Cp. schol. 
τὸν Νεΐλον Κρονίδαν ἰφησίν), ὡς Παρμένων" 
ov Διὸς ὄμβροις τὸ τοῦ N είλου ὕδωρ, καὶ ὥσπερ 


Sured (supra i. 361 fig. 277) equips Zeus with the 
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At Silsilis (Dyebe! Selselek), on the right bank of the Nile in Upper 
Egypt, a sééle was found bearing an inscription flanked by two 
reliefs—on one side a sacred tree, on the other a bull and a young 
man holding a torch or stick in his left hand’, This was ‘the 
salutation of Leonidas the helmsman to Neilos Zeus called NVephdtes 
the Greatest’ and is dated in the year 106/7 4.0.2 Now Vepfhdtes, as 
A. H, Sayce* pointed out, is a Grecised form of the Egyptian 
Neé-pet, ‘Lord of Heaven.’ There was, moreover, a long-standing 
belief that the Nile was a celestial river‘, and sundry mythographers 
identified it as such with Eridanos or Okeanos®, Kanobos the 
helmsman gave his name to a star® appearing low down beneath 
this constellation’, It is therefore quite conceivable that the rounded 
body of Kanopos was treated as a guasi-sky, and that the figures with 
which it was adorned were those of stars or constellations, Support 
for the conjecture is not far to seek. 

If Kanobos was thus identified with Osiris, his wife Theonoe* 
or Eumenouthis® seems to have been equated with Isis. In this 
connexion a small Nolan amphora once belonging to the Museo 
Vivenzio must be taken into account. An old drawing here re- 
produced (fig. 233)” shows the two sides of the vase as one continuous 


1 C.K. Lepsius Denkmacler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien Berlin 1849—1859 xi. 81 
no. 188 (inseription only). 

? A. H. Sayce in the Aer. Af. Gr. 194 vil. 297 f πο. ix (inscription only)= Ditten- 
berger Oriend. Gr, inser. sel. no, 676=F, Preisighe Sammeliuch Grieckischer Uriwnaen 
aut Agyéten Strassburg 1913 ib 7 πὸ. 238 τὸ πρυσκύψημα [Λεωνίδου κυβερνήτου Νείλου 
Acit καλοι{μέναν] ΝΜ εφώτοι τοῦ [μ]εγίστον. {1 Τραϊανοῦ Κα [σα]ροῖ τοῦ κυμέοιυ, Sayce and 
Dittenberger assume that κυβερεήτου Ν εἴλου should be taken together as *helmsman of the 
Nile." 

1 A. Η. Sayce dv. cit., cp. B. P. Grenfell—A, 5. Hunt—D, Ὁ. Hogarth Aayder Zevon 
and ther Papyri London τοῦ p. 245 no. cv Col, i, 14 Nefotian(us)- 

4 Supra i. 349 0. 1. 

' Supra ii, 1078. 

" Plout. ad J, εἰ Or, 29. 

' Hyg. poet. air. 3. 31 Canopos, whose source (see W. Christ Gechichte der griech- 
ixchen Jitteratur® Monchen 1920 ii. t. 248 π᾿ 4) was psendo-Eratosth, cafes, 37 
Κάνωβον. 

5. Konon marr, ὶ τὰ περὶ Πρωτέως τοῦ Αἰγυπτίου μάντεως, οὗ ἡ ϑυγάτηρ Geaniy ἐρασθεῖσα 
Κανώβου (ἣν δ' οὗτοι κυβερνήτην Μενρελέοι τοῦ Τρῴον (D. Hoeschel cj. “Arpéet)) ἀποτυγχάνει" 
Ts the 

* Epiphan, weer. τοῦ (i, 209 Dindorf) Εὶ ἀνωβός re ὁ Μενελάδεν κυβερνήτης καὶ ἢ τούταν 
“vey Ἐὐμενουϑὶε ἐν ᾿Αλεξανδρείᾳ τεθαμμένοι τιμῶνται πρὸς τῇ ὄχϑῃ τῆι θαλάσσητ, ἀπὸ δεκαδύυ 
σημείων διεστῶτει, 

1G, Patroni Piast dipinti del Mase Vivensio discgnat: da Confance Angelini wel 
MPCCXCFIL Rome and Naples 1goo Ὁ. 5 pl. 29 Harrison Profey. Gk. Hel? p. 279 © 
fig. 10 (=my fig. 138}. 
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design. The obverse gives a scene from Greek cult; the reverse, 
a corresponding scene from Egyptian cult. In the one case we have 
the evocation of the Greek earth-goddess: she starts up at the very 
feet of a youth, who has just struck the ground with his mattock?. 
In the other case a bearded and somewhat deformed man with 
a staff in his right hand is consulting a ‘Canopus.’ The jar, as on 
sundry Alexandrine coins (fig. 225) and gems of imperial date*, has 


"7 
7 Ι "). | | ae Sa 


XXKXX 


Fig. 233. 


its cover shaped like the head of Isis. It is decorated with two 
stars—a feature in which it is not unique®; for Isis was the ‘Queen 
of Heaven’ and wore a robe glittering with stars*. It is surrounded 
by rosettes and circles, the meaning of which is doubtful. The 
object lying on the ground between the Isis-jar and the worshipper 
is (if we may put faith in Angelini’s drawing) probably not a spiked 
crown, but cult furniture of some sort. It might conceivably be the 


1 C. Robert Archaeologische Maerchen aus alter und neuer Zeit Berlin 1886 pp. 179— 
202 (‘Die Rtickkehr der Kore’) pls. 2—5 (especially pl. 5, 4 and ΟἿ, J. E. Wisienn ἫΝ 
the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1899 xix. 232 ff., 1900 xx. 105 ff., ead. Proleg. Gk. Rel.2 pp. 276 fff. 
(‘The Anodos of the Maiden Earth-goddesses’), 639 f., Themis? p. 416 ff. On evocation, 
see further W. Headlam in the Class. Rev. 1902 xvi. 52—61. 

2 W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. A/yth. ii. 471 f. 

* A. F. Gori Gemmae antiquae ex thesauro mediceo et privatorum dactyliothecis Florenti 
exhibentes tab, C etc. Florentiae 1731 i. 49 pl. 59, 2=Reinach Pierres Cries eae 
no. 59, 2 pl. 29, cp. C. W. King Antigue Gems and Rings London 187 
(‘Canopus, with the head of Athor, flanked by two Asps; 
solar disk’). 

* Apul. met. 11. 2 regina caeli, 11. 4 per intextam extremitatem et in i 
stellae dispersae coruscabant earumque media semenstris 
See W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. 
Himmdlsselt Miinchen 1910 i. 69 f. 

5 So G. Patroni of, cit. p. 5, Harrison Proler. Gh. Rel,2 p. 280. 


ipa ἐς 33 
21], 4 ΡΙ. 7. 9 
on the belly of the vase is the 


eee a psa eius planitie 
d una Nammeos spirabat ignes. 
Myth. ii. 433 ff and R. Eisler Welisemandel aks 
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mountain-emblem of A{A, one of the most ancient gods of the 
Delta, whose priest purified the king at his coronation with the 
‘waters of all-satisfying life!’ But 1 incline to think that rosettes, 
circles, and guasi-crown are merely loaves and cakes set out before 
the goddess. In any case the Egyptian scene balances the Greek 
scence: for Isis too was an earth-power*—indeed Plutarch says that 
the Egyptians spoke of the earth, when flooded and fructified by 
the Nile, as ‘the body of Isis?’ That a Greek potter should thus 
combine home ritual with foreign ritual is certainly exceptional’, 
but not altogether surprising. If an early lonic Aydria could repre- 
sent the sacrifice of Bousiris with some approach to Egyptian 
vraisemblance®, a Yate local Italian (Ὁ Oscan) ampiora may well 
have reflected the growing familiarity of the Greek world with the 
observances of the Delta. In after days Egyptian spells came to be 
much valued in Greek lands*. But this vase has a special interest 
as affording the earliest extant Greek or guasi-Greek representation 
of a‘Canopic’ divinity. 

The Vivenzio vase, after being drawn by Angelini in 1798, 
disappeared from view. But thirty years later Raoul Rochette 
published an amphora of remarkably similar aspect (fig. 234)’—s0 
similar in fact that it must be the self-same vase—and this in 1865 


| See the important paper by P. E. Newberry “Two Cults of the Old Kingdom "in the 
dun, Arch. Anthr. (908 1. a4 Β. 

TW. Drexler in Roscher Ler, ἀνία. tt. 442 Wf. 

5 Plout. ae fr. of Ox, 48 des δὲ Nethor ᾿Οσίριδοι ἀπορρυήν, οὕτως Ἴσιδον cups γὴν ἔχουσι 
καὶ ναμίζουσικ, οὐ πὦσαν ἀλλ' ἦτ ὁ Νεῖλον ἐπιβαίνει σπερμαίνων καὶ μυγνύμενοι. 

4h. Hackl ‘Muomienverehrang anf einer schwarshgurig attiachen Lekythos’ in the 
Arche ἢ Rel. 1909 xii. 195—203 with αὶ figs. (dav. Journ, Arch. 1gog xiii. 498 with 
fig.) publishes a black-fgured /ébyfies at Munich (height o°17™: prevénane unknown), 
which in the clear but slightly careless style of ¢. p00 EC. shows three men prostrating 
themselves with peatures of gricl before and behind a narrow vertical oblong, covered with 
a network- of trellis-pattern and surmounted by a male bead in proble with wreath (7) and 
pointed beard. The men wear loin-cloths only: two cloaks are hung in the background. 
Leafy sprays are visible to left und right of the pillar-like figure. Hackl argues that this 
figure cannot be a her {πὸ arm-stumps, no phaiids), nor yet a Dionysos Peritidnios (tree- 
stem or pillar usually clothed, Dionysos-mask above adorned with vines), but must be the 
mummy of some Greek, who dying in the Delta was enhalmed and lamented by his friends 
in Egyptian fashion (xporeteneu, loin-cloths)—possily a3 a divinised Osiris Dionysos. 

° Furtwingler—Reichhold Gr. Vasnmalerei i. 255 © pl 51, Piuhl Afaleret ΜΝ. 
Zecknung do Gr. i. 179 iii, 35 figs. 181, 193, M. Ἡ. Swindler mciew Painting Vale 
University Press pp. 126, 134, 163 figs. ary, ag7- Supra i. gran. 1 with hg. 341. 

* Loukian. phifopr. at. 

T Ruoul-Rochette Momwmenr inddits d'antiynitd Agurde Paris 1833 p. 369 ἢ. pl. 64 
(=my fig. 234). The learmed author interprets the vase-painting as 1 combination of two 
analogous cee —* OCT homé nique" (Od yaseus evoking the aoul of Antiklela) and 
ὑπὸ νεκυυμαρτεῖαν ᾽ near Cumae (Diod. 4. 22, Strab. 244) at which Demos or Choros is 
consulting the oracle of a “Canopic” jar. 
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passed from the Pourtalés collection! to a permanent home in the 
British Museum*. It is a red-figured amphora of late, coarse style, 
and is officially stated to have come from the Basilicata in South 
Italy. Its design is identical with that of the Vivenzio vase, apart 
from the fact that the decorative details about the ‘Canopus’ (stars, 
rosettes, circles, ‘crown’) are now missing. Mr H. B. Walters, how- 
ever, who kindly examined the vase afresh on my behalf, reports 
as follows (May 15, 1911): 


‘F 147. R.-Rochette’s publication seems to be fairly adequate and accurate. 
I should like to know if there is any record of the history of this vase before it 
came into the Pourtalés collection, where it evidently was about 1825—1830. 


It must surely be the same as the Vivenzio vase though Miss H[arrison] hasn't 
realised the fact. As to the stars and circles |] can only suppose they were 
restorations which were subsequently removed. I had no knowledge of the 
Vivenzio publication when the Catalogue was made. 

P.S. Since writing the above I have again carefully examined F 147, and find 
the marks as given by Miss H[arrison] are a// there, but very faintly engraved 
in the varnish. 1 doubt if they are original. There is also a eetvari on the ΕΝ δὲ 
side of the vase, not given in the drawing. Any way this proves its identity 
with our vase.’ : ) 


' T. Panofka Antiguités du cabinet du comte 
pl. 22. Ζί. in the Ann. d. Inst. 1829 1. 302 f. (Gaia emerges, disturbed by a 
a father views with grief the ‘Canopic’ jar of his dead child), “Ὁ 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 71 no. F 147. Mr Walters takes tl] 
‘Probably a representation of digging a spring ’ (‘ (a) 
a Canopic jar resting on a plinth, which terminates 
scene: A female figure...(probably representing 


Pourtalés-Gorcier Pa»: 
*¢S-Gorguer Paris 18 t 
5 1534 Ρ. 72 


grave-digger: 


16 subject to be 
; -looking,. towards 
in a female head. (4) Part of the same 


the Nymph of a = 
. ao a “SYMP ἃ spring)...extendi 
to a beardless male figure...’). The explanation is uncon S)---extending τ. hand 


Res > 
carded male figure, 


vincing. 
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Plate XXXIV 


Amphora from the Basilicata, now in the British Museum - 


(1a—14) Evocation of the Greek Earth-goddess. 
(2a—2) Consultation of an Isiac ‘Canopus.’ 


ὙΠῸ 


ΤΗΣ 
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Finally Mr F. N. Pryce has furnished me with recent photographs 
of the four figures (pl. xxxiv), on which the faint markings have 
been added in white paint. . 

The use of holed vessels as a rain-charm agrees well with what 
we know of Libyan beliefs concerning the sky. According to 
Herodotos, the Libyans who planted the followers of Battos beside 
the fountain of Apollon at Kyrene addressed them in these words : 
‘Men of Hellas, here it is fitting for you to dwell, for here the sky is 
bored through!’ My friend and colleague the late Dr A. Wright 
pointed out that this description furnishes us with an answer to the 
conundrum propounded by Virgil’s Damoetas: 


Say in what lands—and be my great Apollo— 
There is a hole in heaven three ells across*. 


Eustathios takes Herodotos’ words to mean that the sky resembled 
a reservoir, which though sound elsewhere was holed over Libye 
and so dropped abundant rain to the advantage of Libyan vegeta- 
tion®. It would seem then that the Libyans thus naively accounted 
for the torrential rain, which in point of fact commonly falls at 
Kyrene during the rainy season from the middle of November 
onwards‘, It is also noteworthy that, according to Theophrastos, 
the wood near Kyrene sprang up as the result of a heavy pitchy 
rain, and that s#/phion had been produced for the first time from 


1 Hdt. 4. 158 ἄνδρες Ἕλληνες, ἐνθαῦτα ὑμῖν ἐπιτήδεον οἰκέειν - ἐνθαῦτα yap ὁ οὐρανὸς 
τέτρηται. 

On the analogous Semitic conception of ‘the windows of heaven’ (Gen. 7. τι, 8. 2, 
2 Kings 7. 2, Is. 24. 18, Mal. 3. το) see I. Benzinger Hedbrdaische Archdologie® Leipzig 
1927 p. 163. 

It is possible that some such significance was attached to the louver or circular opening in 
the dome of the Pantheon at Rome. For the coffered ceiling of that remarkable structure 
(Durm Baukunst d. Rim.* p. 550 ff., especially fig. 645. A fuller bibliography will be 
given infra p. 441 n. 7), spangled with rosettes or stars (?) of gilded bronze (Durm of. 
cit.? p. 565, W. J. Anderson—R. P. Spiers Zhe Architecture of Ancient Rome rev. by 
T. Ashby London 1927 p. 81), must have produced and been intended to produce much 
the effect of a miniature sky (cp. supra i. 751 f., ii. 354 f., 360f., 1150). 

2 Verg. ecl. 3. 104f. dic quibus in terris—et eris mihi magnus Apollo—| tris pateat 
caeli spatium non amplius ulnas. Wright’s solution of this well-known problem (in the 
Class. Rev. 1901 xv. 258) appears to me much more probable than either of those advanced 
by Serv. ad Joc. (the grave of Caelius, the well at Syene—the former the guess of a would- 
be wit, the latter a pedantic attempt to improve upon the claims of Libye), let alone the 
follies recorded in J. Conington’s note. 

* Eustath. in 71. p. 742. 22 ff. 6 δὲ περί τινα Λιβυκὴν γῆν τετρῆσθαι τὸν οὐρανὸν φάμενος 
ἄλλως γηπονικῶς ἐτερατεύσατο. ἐθέλει γὰρ εἰπεῖν τὸν οὐρανὸν ὡς οἷα καί τινα δεξαμενὴν ἐν μὲν 
ταῖς ἄλλαις γαίαις ἐστεγανῶσθαι, περὶ δὲ τὸν τόπον ἐκεῖνον οἷον συντετρῆσθαι ὡς ὑετὸν σ υχνὸν 
ἐξερεύγεσθαι καὶ ἄρδειν τὰ ἐκεῖ πρὸς τροφιμότητα. 

4 See H. Stein on Hat. 4. 158, and A. W. Lawrence on Hat. 2. 14, 22, 3- 10, 4. 185. 


Cc. Il. 23 


ἥν fi we 
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a similar shower of pitch? seven years before the date (c. 611 B.C.*) 
of Kyrene’s foundation®. 


ii. The holed vessel in Greece. 


The custom of pouring water into a holed féthos or hydrtia by 
way of a rain-charm has left traces of itself, not only in the rites and 
myths of northern Egypt, but also in those of Greece. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, if—as I incline to surmise—the said custom 
belonged to a race, which at an early date occupied both regions, 
the Graeco-Libyans or Libyo-Greeks postulated by Sir W. M. 
Flinders Petrie*. It is even permissible to use less general terms and 
to refer the practice to a particular tribe, the Daanau or Danauna, 
who along with other maritime allies are known to have attacked 
the kingdom of Rameses iii at a date shortly after 1200 B.c.5 For 
there can be little or no doubt that this tribe has been correctly 
identified with the Danaoi® of Homer; and they in turn cannot be 
separated from theireponym Danaos’, or his daughters the Danaides, 
whose water-carrying furnishes the best parallel to the alleged ritual 
of Akanthos in Lower Egypt®. | 


* Theophr. Aist. 21. 3. 1. 5f., de caus. pl. i. 5.1, Plin. mat. hist. τό. 143, 22. 100. 

4 L. Malten Ayrene Berlin 1911 p. 190 ff., H. C.Broholm in Pauly—Wissowa Rea/- 
Enc. xii. 158 f. 

3 Theophr. Aist. fl. 6. 3. 3, Plin. mat. hist. 19. 41. The schol. Aristoph. eg. 894 
states that Aristaios, son of Apollon and Kyrene, was the first who discovered how to 
cultivate sfdphion and to produce honey. 

* W. M. Flinders Petrie in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1890 xi. 276f. 

δ Supra i. 362f. To the authorities there cited add H. R. Hall in the Ann, Brit. 
Sch. Ath. 1901—1902 vili. 184, id. The Ancient History of the Near East London 1913 
p- 380ff., zd. in Zhe Cambridge Ancient History Cambridge 1924 ii, 283 f., A. J. B. Wace 
ἐδ. 1923 i. 177, F. Hommel Z¢thnologie und Geographie des alten Orients Miinchen 1926 
pp- 28f., 1001. The Egyptian texts are collected and translated in H. Τὶ, Bossert Althreta} 
Berlin 1921 pp. 50, 54 ff. 

ὁ Ὁ. D. Luckenbill *Jadanan and Javan (Danaans and Ionians)’ in the Leitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie 1913 xxvill. 92—99, L. B. Holland ‘The Danaoi’ in Harvard Studies 
Classical Philology 1928 xxxix. 81 ff. 

The latter /oc. c#t. p. 83 n. 1 is tempted ‘to see some connection, in name at least 
between the Danuna and Dan....Perhaps Danite sea-farers [Judges 5. 17] were in εἰς 
service of the Philistines and migrated with them,—the tribe disappears from later ‘ica 
history,—or possibly one section of the Philistines occupied territory that had belonged 
to Dan, and sowere called Danuna.’ Such speculations are rash, though far less so than the 
of the Abbé E. Fourriére concerning ‘the emigrant tribe of Dan’ (discreetly abbrevi ΩΣ 
in the 7) decsapstegee of the Third International Congress for the “istory of Re lig cont lana 2 
I ii. 183, cp. the same writer in the Lev : : at 
a. 3» Cp ue dexdégese mythologique vii no. 39 Pp. 313— 

7 Bernhard in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 952—954, O. Waser ‘D 
in the Archiv Δ Rel. 1899 ii. 47—63, td. in Pauly 

8 “Supra p. 338 f. 


in 


anaos und die Danaiden’ 
—Wissowa Real-Enc. iy. 2094—2098. 
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(a) Water-carrying in the myth of the Danaides. 


The story of the Danaides is told as follows by Apollodoros’. 
Danaos and Aigyptos were twin-brothers, Belos, their father, settled 
Danaos in Libye, Aigyptos in Arabia. Aigyptos, however, conquered 
the Melampodes and named their land Egypt after himself. The 
two brothers had, by various wives, a numerous progeny—Danaos 
fifty daughters, Aigyptos fifty sons. They became rival claimants 
to the throne: and Danaos, fearing the sons of Aigyptos, at 
Athena's instigation put his daughters on board a ship*, which he 
devised for the purpose, and fled. He touched at Rhodes, where he 
set up the image of Athena Zindfa*, Thence he came to Argos, 
and Gelanor the Argive king abdicated in his favour*. < Having 
thus become master of the country, he named the inhabitants Danaot 
after himself*.> The country was then suffering from a drought, 
for Poseidon had dried up its springs, being wroth with Inachos for 


1 Apollod. a. i 4, cp. schol. Jf, τὶ 42, Hyg. fod. 168—170. For variants see 
K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/-2ne, i, toogf., O. Waser ἰδ, iv, 2087 ff, 2094 ἢ. 

4 So also schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 4 ἄλλοι δὲ λέγουσι ἱμέντοι φασὶ cod. Paris.) Δαναὸν 
διωκόμενων ὑπὸ Αἰγύπτου πρῶτον κατασκενάσαι (sr. railr)' ὅθεν καὶ Sorat ἐκλήθη, Hyp. 
fod. 168 tune primum dicitar Minerva navem fecisse biproram in qua Danaus profugeret 
follows schol. A. TD. Jf. 1. 42 καὶ ὑπκοθεμένην ᾿Αϑηνᾶν αὐτῷ ναῦν πρῶτος κατεσκεύασε τὴν 
κληδεῖσαν ὧτ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ τῶν ἥνγατέρων αὐτοῦ πεντηκύντορον. 

" On whom see a valuable paper by C. Blinkenberg ‘La deesse de Lindos’ in the 
Archiv f. Ael. 1930 xxviii. 124—165 with figs. i—11- 

4 On the suceession of Danaos to Gelanor see Fans. 1. 14, 1 antl the interesting omen 
in Paus. 2. 19. 3f. (wolf kills bull=Danaos deposes Gelanor, and founds sanctuary of 
Apollon Ado). Plont. 7. Ayrrd, 31 locates the omen near Pyramia in Thyreatis, and 
speaks of Gelanor as driven ont by a στάσις, Interp. Serv. in Verg. dew. 4. 377 makes 
Apollon give an oracle to Danwos ‘ut profectns ubi invenisset tanrum et lupam inter se 
Plignantes, epectaret exitum pugnae, et si taurus vicisect, Neptuno templa construcret; st 
vero lupus, Apollini delubrum sacraret, sed cum Danaus lupom videret vicime, Apollini 
Lycio templum dedit." This famous encounter is commemorated on a late autonomous 
bronre coin of Argos, which has ody. the forepart of a wolf to the right, mt. HPAKAE 
[T]OY the forepart of a bull to the right. This is usually described os ‘running’ 
(P. Gardner) or ‘charging’ (S. W. Grose), but may rather be moribund (Zrit. Afws, Cat. 
Coins Peloponnesus p. 147 pl. 28, 9 (=my hg. 135), AveCleam Cat. Comms ii. gfe pl. 111, 
al, Head ff ist. jttem4 yh 448}. 


Fig. 234: 


* ‘These words were added to the text of Apollodoras by B. Acgias in the editie promceps 
of 1555 from the concluding sentence of schol. A. D. si. αν 42 αὐτὸν δὲ κρατήσαν τὴς qupar 
dg ἑαυτοῦ τοὺς ἐνοικοῦντας Δαναὸν deduager, ἱστορεῖ ᾿Απολλόδωρος ἐν Β΄. 

εἰ 23-2 
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declaring that the land belonged to Hera*, Danaos therefore sent 
his daughters to seek for water. One of them, Amymone by name, 
while going on this errand, shot at a stag, but hit a sleeping 
Satyr, and was saved from his embraces by the appearance of 
Poseidon. To him she yielded; and he showed her the springs at 
Lerna, Meantime the sons of Aigyptos came to Argos, demanding 
the restoration of peace and a marriage with their fifty cousins. 
Danaos, who distrusted these professions and bore a prudge on 
account of his exile, agreed to the proposals and distributed the 
damsels by lot. The names of grooms and brides are duly recorded®. 
Danaos made the wedding-feast, but secretly supplied his daughters 
with daggers. They, when their bridegrooms fell asleep, slew them 
all, with a sole exception—that of Hypermnestra, who saved 
Lynkeus for respecting her virginity? and was for that reason 
imprisoned by Danaos. The rest of his daughters buried the heads 
of their bridegrooms at Lerna and performed funeral rites over the 
bodies in front of the city*, They were purified themselves, at the 
bidding of 4eus, by Athena and Hermes. Danaos subsequently 
bestowed Hypermnestra upon Lynkeus, and offered his other 
daughters as prizes in a gymnastic contest®, 

The tale thus told is long and clearly composite. It is not 
difficult to pick out certain parts of it and to bracket them as being 
mythical accretions or embellishments of no central significance 
The explanation of the Argive drought as due to Inachos' partisan- 
ship of Hera was hardly an original feature, at least of this story *. 
The incident of Amymone, the Satyr, and Poseidon is an obvious 


1 ᾿Αϑηνᾶς οὐκ], C. ὦ, Heyne cj."Hpos, cp. Paus, 2. 1s. ς. 2 Cp. Hyg. fad. ττὸ 
* So also schol. ff. 4. 171, schol, Pind. Mem. 10. 10, Hut schol. Eur. Aver. 886 μία δὲ 
μόνη τούτων ἡ Ὕπερμν στρα ἐφείσατο τοῦ Αυγκέωι, ἀπὸ rit μίξεη διάδησιν les aah 
αὐτὸν assigns a love-motive, which—as C. Bonner in AMfervard Srudics in Chastcal 
ΓΑ οί τοῦ xii. 142 pointe out—is as old as Aisch. Pip, Abs {. μίαν δὲ καϊδων fue 
ϑέλξει τὸ μὴ | κτεῖναι αύτευνησ, κιτιλι, and is further supported by the pleading of Aphrodite 
in Aisch, Jirnafaes | frag. 44 Naock™ ag. Athen. ὅσο A—H]. en τ᾿ 
* Others agree that Danan deposited the heads of the Aigyptiodai in Lorna 
4- 86, Apostol. ro. 57, Arsen. viol. p. 334, Hesych. τινι, Adpry κακῶν, Phot. jer 
δεατῶν, Sould. so. Adpen δεατῶν), But, according to Paus. 3, Lk 1. fer, 
were murdered at Lerma, and their wives cut off the heads to show = 
deed was done. The headless trunks remained at Lerma, hut the hae ace that the 
tomb on the left of the road leading wp to the Arpive abrd basis. 5. Were bored in a 
' So too Pind. ptt. ἢ, 017 ff. with echoll. av fe, Pans. a | 
Lynkeus, after Danaos’ death, present Abas, who had Tila ea Hive: fa aoe 
with the shield dedicated bey Dangsos to Elera. Lynkeus then conseceuted ΤΩ um of ἐξ, 
guinte quogue anno and known as ἀππὶν ἐν Ἄργει, ΤῊΣ Danaides af rhe games held 
deceuse manmied Argive husbands. alter their father’s 


δ Its proper setting is given by Pans, 2. ps, «. 


(@enob, 
Ff. Adpary 
the sons of Aipyptos 
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excrescence!, The catalogue of one hundred names reads like a 
didactic (Hesiodic?) addition®, And the suitors’ race was not the 
only method of rounding off the tale ἢ 

But, swétractis subtrakendis, the residue of the myth has been 
handled in more ways than one, F. G. Welcker* took the Danaides 
to be the fifty weeks of the year—an opinion that remained his own. 
K, Schwenck® had suggested that they were the fifty moons which 
composed the cycle of the Olympian festival; and this notion, since 
with a little ingenuity it could be made to fit the case of other 
fifties*, especially the fifty daughters of Endymion and Selene, and 
even the fifty daughters of Thestios, found considerable favour and ts 
still hardly extinct’. Symbolism of another sort, topographical 
rather than chronological, appears in the picturesque but highly 
improbable view of L. Preller*. Making the most of a few particular 
cases—Amymone, Physadeia®, Polydora™—he argued that all the 
Danaides were fountain-nymphs of the Argolid. The Aigyptiadai, 
descendants of the mighty Aigyptos (that is, of the Nile), could then 
be explained as torrents and rivers, which in winter rushed headlong 

‘1H. D. Muller Afytholagis der gricchischen Stimme Goutingen 1361 i, go, C. Bonner 
in Harvard Stedtes in Classical Philolagy τοι sills 142—T44. 

3 They are interestingly discussed in Preller—Robert Gr. Jfyek. it. 267 f. C. Robert 
argues that the list preserved by Apollodoros goes back to an epic source, probably to 
Hesiod (hence the epic character of the names, their epic prosody, often their Ionic dialect, 
and their suitability to hexameter verse. Peculiarly Hesiodic is their use of alliteration 
and even rime), but that the list given by Hyg. fad. 170, which has only 22 or perhaps 23 
names in common with Apollodoros, is derived from some prose author (hence such names 
as 7aemivagora, Geearches, Demophile, Pasiphilis). 

5 C. Bonner in Harvard Studer in Classical Patlolagy 1go2 xiii. τ f. shows that the 
suitors’ race (Pind., Paus,, Apollod.) and the Danaides’ panishment in the Underworld 
(Hyg., etc.) ‘belong to distinct traditions which are not easy to reconcile.’ fa. ἐδ, p. 133 
holds that the latter version squares with that of schol. Eur. A/a 886 (perhaps cp. Ov. Aer. 
1... 115-18}, in which Lynkeus avenges his brothers: by slaying Danaos and all the 
Danaides exeept Hypermestra. 

“FG. Welcker Adeine Schriften cur gricchischen Literaturgesrétcéte Bonn 1867 v. $0. 

* K. Schwenck in the Αἰ εῖν. Aur. 1826 x. 377 ἢ. 

ΕἾΝ, FL. Roscher Je Za4l po in Afythur, Kulias, Epos und Paki’ der εξ srstal 
anderer Volker, des. der Semiten (Abs. d. sticks, Gerellech. d. Wess. Phil.-hist, Classe 1917 
ΧΑ ΧΙ, 3), Gruppe νέα. Ji, τῶι p. 183. 

ΤΑ. Schmidt Afandiuch der gricchischen Chromalogie Jena 1888 p. 48 ffi. (“sagen, 
welche die Finfzigzah! der Monate personifiziren’), J. E. Harrison in the Ciarr. Neo. 18G8 
Kil. 141. Gruppe Gr, ἀνὰ. Kel. p.gg6n. ας. F. M, Cornford in Harrison TAewis* p. 231 f 

ΒΕ... Preller Grrechische Mfpthologie Leipzig 1824 ii. 33 ff. 

¥ Schol. Kallim. daerer. Pall. 47. Cp. schol. A. Eur. Paioew. 1588 Φῦσα (30 W. Dindorf 
for φύσα cod,). In Euphor, fue. τῷ af. Steph. Byz. 0. “Agfuror A. Meineke would 
correct duryddmer to Pordaviae (Anafects Aferandrina Berolini ify 3 Pp 455. but see a. 
Ρ. 403}. 

18 Pherekyd. frag. 2g (Frag. Aint. Gr. ἵν 74 Miller) =/rag. 8 (Aina, gre Τα. i. δι 
Jacoby) af. schol. Ap. Rhod. i. 19a, Ant. Lib. 32 (after Nileandros ἐτεροιουμένων a’). 
See further O. Hofer in Roscher Ler, Afyfa. iti. t642 ἢ, 
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like importunate suitors, but in summer sank low or were dried up 
altogether, their head-waters cut off by the local nymphs. Thus 
decapitated they were buried in the Lernaean marsh, where alone 
moisture yet lingered. Preller's explanation, accepted as sound by 
Bernhard?, N. Wecklein®, O. Waser®, etc, and described as ‘Ein 
geistvoller Erklarungsvorschlag’ by C, Robert‘, is of course open to 
serious objections, which have been forcibly put by C. Bonner® and 
G. A. Mepgas®. Nor is the case materially strengthened, if, with 
V. Henry’, we pronounce the Danaides to have been rain-goddesses. 

These attempts at explanation, however ingenious, must be dis- 
carded. There is more to be said for the folk-tale comparisons made 
by L. Laistner and C. Bonner. Laistner®, who regarded the race of 
the Argive suitors as the most important feature of the myth and 
combined it with the endless labour of the Danaides, took the whole 
story to exemplify the following mythical formula:'A water-carrying 
field fairy is freed from an enchantment by a man who, in order to 
accomplish her deliverance, has to perform some feat involving 
bravery, strength, or endurance, as well as mortal danger in case of 
failure®’ The Danaides are enchanted maidens, nymphs of the rain 
or the dew. The endless water-carrying is the magic spell, The sons 
of Aigyptos fail to free them, and lose their own lives in consequence. 
Now Laistner’s comparison is not only forced and far-fetched, but— 
as C. Bonner™ points out—definitely vitiated by taking for the 
original core of the myth two different and alternative endings to it! 


! Bernhard in Roscher ex. Jfpit. 1. geo. 

2N. Wecklein in the Siteangrder. εὐ bots, bayr. Afked. d. Wi. Phil.-hisr. Chasse 
1893 ἢ, 397 ff. . 

7.0. Waser ‘Thanos und die Danaiden’ in the εἰ γον αὶ Rel 1899 ii. 47—62 and in 
Pauly —Wissowa Aval-£ ae. iv. τοῖν ff, 2094 ff. : 

4 Prelker—Robert Gr. /Afyié. ti. 266. Cp. H. 1. Rose A αμϊδροῖ of Greek Mythos 
London 1924 p. 284: ‘The persistent connexton of the Dannides with water makes it ἊΝ 
unlikely that they are in reality fouwntain-nymplis." = 

ἘΦ Bonner in Aarvard Stedies in Classical Γάϊον» 1902 xiii. 146 notes that 
‘the use of κεφαλή, meaning sowrre, is very scantily attested" (Hat. 4 91, cp. Strab. κ᾿ 
Latin rapa? and Modern Greek κεφαλάρι ore quoted in support); that Paus, 3,4, « "dade 
apparenily as a genuine Argive myth, a very different account of the dacaipitation'isgare 
p- aeh τι. 4}: that the alleged invention of wells by Denso or his ἀκοῦτε ἢ 
prove the latter to have been spring-spirits; that the numeral hity fe ney nec saril oo 
indication ofa nymph-like nature, but miher sugpestive of a folk-tale favaity ia ne Fan 
of Egypt, though known to Homer as Afyurrot, is already Νεῖλος in Hea, theo, Gin 

'Gc. A. Miepas ‘Die Sapa von DLianaos und den Dataiden' = Harwies a δ. ot. 
4t4—428 (sec ἐπήγα Addenda), Ἢ 1933 bevill. 

7 WV. Henry in the Ae. ΕἾ, Gr. 18g -v, 184—a8y, 

* L. Laistner far Withee! aer Sphinx Berlin 18g |, 283—a93, 

°C. Bonner in Harvard Studies in Classical Philsly ἊΝ 198 alil,.26 

Fe. i, Ὁ. τὅ:[. TSE 


a 
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Nevertheless Laistner deserves credit for suggesting’ that the 
incident of Lynkeus being saved by his bride was borrowed from 
some other folk-tale such as an Icelandic version? of the //op οὐ wey 
Thums formula*®, Acting on this hint, C. Bonner* went further and 
reached the conclusion that the whole episode of the Danaides 
murdering the Aigyptiadai was comparable with a folk-tale still 
current in Greece® and in many other parts of Europe from the 
Caucasus to the Pyrenees: ‘A band of brothers lose their way in 
a forest, and take refuge in the hut or cavern of an ogre or witch. 
The youths pass the night with the daughters of their host. The 
youngest and shrewdest of the brothers suspects that treachery is 
intended, and by a trick, such as an exchange of head-dress or 
a shifting of positions®, causes the ogre to cut off the heads of his 
own daughters. Thus the youths escape’.’ Sundry variants of the 
folk-tale assimilate it more closely to the Greek myth, for instance 
the Icelandic version mentioned above* in which a captive maiden 
warns the visitors of their danger, or again a Milanese version® in 
which the father of the youths is their companion and himself 
suggests the stratagem. Nevertheless it is distinctly unfortunate for 
Bonner's hypothesis that in the folk-tale all the brothers escape and 
all the sisters are killed, whereas in the myth all the brothers but 
one are killed and all the sisters escape™. 

The foregoing criticisms must not be taken to imply that both 
Preller and Bonner were wholly off the track. The former at least 
saw that the Danaides had some essential connexion with water. 
And the latter maintained with success that their myth bore much 

1 L. Laistner of, off. ii, 88 1. 

51. C. Poestion /rldedinke Méarchen Wien 1884 p. 297 ff. πὸ, 36 (* Thorstein, der 
Hanélersaohn ἢ. 

Ὁ, 5. Bure Fhe Aanddoet of Folblere London 1914 p- jaf no. 13 (ΠΡ oe" my 
Thums tepe. 1. The parents; very poor, desert their children. 2. The youngest child 
leads the rest home several times, but at last fails to do so, 1. They fall into the power of 
a supernatural being, but the youngest robs him and they all escape’). . 

“C. Bonner in 7rhamiactions of the American Philologios! ἡ sreviation του xxxi. 30 ἔδον 
id. in Harvard Studies in Clastical Pailolegy 107 xiti. 149 ἢ. Cp. Gruppe Afpth, δὴν, 
gOS pe 447 ἢ 

"1. G. von Hahn Grechitche snd albanesivche Afrchen Leiprig 1864 i. 75 f no. 3 
(Von dem Schinen and vom Drakos"), ti. 178 ff. (four variants, and notes}. 

* J. Bolte—G. Polivka Anewréungen eo den Ainders uw. Hawsmarchen der Ariider 
Grin Leiprig igi3 i. 174 ΤῸ 1. 

ΣΟ. Bonner in Frantactionr of the American Philolagical Association τα xxxi. 31. 

* μενῶ ἢ. ἃ. 

* ¥. [mbriani ἔα Novellaya Mfifamere Livorno 1877 no. 1. 

Ὁ C. Bonner in Harvard Shadie in Classical Philology τρῶν siti. 191 notes, however, 
that in schol. Eur. Afer. 886 Lynkeus avenges his brothers by slaying all the Danaides but 
Hypermestra (sopra pp, 356 ἢ, ἢ, 347 0. Δ)» 
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resemblance to a folk-tale?. But I do not think that either Preller 
or Bonner sufficiently realised the complexity of the story. Symbolists 
on the one hand and folklorists on the other largely ignored its 
legendary, not to say historical, basis. This factor of legend was 
indeed suspected in 1893 by W. Schwartz*, who urged that the 
myth of the Danaides, like that of the Argonauts*, was a mariner’s 
or merchant’s epos*. But suspicion became virtual certainty, when 
it was perceived that the Danaoi of Homer were none other than 
the Daanau or Danauna of Egyptian records®. And the ground thus 
won was still further consolidated by L. B. Holland in 19288 


1 J. Viirtheim Aischylos’ Schutsflchende Amsterdam 1928 p. 17 prefers to speak of it 
as a Pelasgian saga: ‘Das Sagenmotiv kennt die beiden streitenden Briider; der eine hat 
Séhne, der andere ebensoviele Tochter. Eine Ehe wiirde den Hader beendet haben, 
aber die Schénen mochten ihre Vettern nicht. Auch die Zahl fiinfzig ist in der Sage 
gegeben: Priamos’ Haus kannte sie. Dann folgt der Mord, und hier denkt man gleich 
an ἔργα Λήμνια. Auch die lemnischen Weiber téteten ihre Manner (Herod. VI, 139 
[138]); auch hier geschah es auf pelasgischem Gebiete; auch hier war eine, die den Mord 
nicht vertibte und eine Ausnahme bildete. Diese Jungfrau—Hypsipyle—wurde schuldig 
erklart, wie in Argos Hypermestra. Fast méchte man von einem pelasgischen Sagenmotiy 
reden; denn bringen nicht lemnische Pelasgen mit eigener Hand die athenischen Frauen 
um, bei denen sie bereits Kinder gezeugt hatten (Herod. VI, 139 [138])?’ It may be 
conjectured that the Lemnian myth has been partially assimilated to the Argive. The 
resemblance of the two was already remarked by F. G. Welcker Die Aeschylische 7) rilogie 
Prometheus Darmstadt 1824 Ὁ. 594 f. 

2 W. Schwartz in the Jahrd. f. class. Philol. 1893 xxxix. 101 (‘es ist die Danaiden- 
sage...ein schifferepos wie die Argonautensage, man k6nnte fast sagen ein handelsepos’), 
cp- 105 (‘etwa um goo, eher vorher als nachher, musz demnach unsere sage entstanden 
sein, die einer der austreibungen griechischer seehandler und -rauber aus Agypten jhren 
ursprung verdankt’). 

* On the historical element in the myth of the Argonauts see now the admirable 
treatment of Miss J. R. Bacon 7he Voyage of the Argonauts London 1925 p. 107 ff. (22. 
p. 168 ‘In its original form the Argonaut story was a narrative of a real voyage in the 
Euxine Sea, made by Minyans of Thessaly in the late fourteenth or early thirteenth 
century B.C.’). 

* O. Waser in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. vi. 2089 aptly quotes E. Meyer Forschungen 
sur alten Geschichte Halle a.S. 18921. 79. The context runs: “Wir sind, und mit Recht, 
gewohnt, die ‘‘hesiodeische” Poesie als unmittelbare Vorgiingerin der Logographen zu 
betrachten; aber die Danaiden stehen den letzteren mindestens ebenso nahe—wie sie 
denn auch durch das starke Hervortreten des genealogischen Elements mit Hesiod sich 
eng beriihren—und zeigen, dass auch die “ homerische”’ Poesie der all 
Rechnung getragen hat. Das Interesse an Landern und Vélkern, 
geographischen Kenntnisse, an Urgeschichte und Wanderungen 
Danaiden wie der Schriftstellerei des Hekataeos; ihm verdankt 
Wirkung, die es nicht formell aber durch seinen Inhalt erzielt ha 
boten die Schicksale der Io die Gelegenheit dazu. Io konnte von 
nur auf dem Landwege gekommen sein, musste also so 
Jahrhundert den Hellenen bekannte Welt (mit Ausnahm 
So konnte das Epos gewissermassen einen Abriss der Ge 

5 Supra p. 354. Ἢ 
τεῦ B. Holland ‘The Danaoi’ in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1928 xxxix. 


gemeinen Stromung 
an der Erweiterung der 
bildet den Inhalt der 
das Epos die grosse 
t. Gleich zu Anfang 
nnte von Argos nach Aegypten 
ziemlich die ganze im siebenten 
6 Italiens) durchwandert haben. 
ographie geben.’ 
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Epic tradition, which not improbably rested on Argive folk- 
memory, associated Danaos and his daughters with the discovery of 
a water-supply. This trait, and it alone, is involved in our earliest 
reference to their myth. The //ad speaks of Argos as polvdipsion, 
‘very thirsty4’ and Euripides calls it dipstan...chthdna, a ‘thirsty 
land®’ Both phrases presumably allude to the fact that the streams 
Inachos (Panitsa) and Charadros (Yerias), which traverse the A rgive 
plain, run dry for the greater part of the year?,so that there is need 
to make up for their lack of water by means of irrigation. But 
ancient critics, finding Argos well-watered and fertile, were perplexed 
by the Homeric epithet’. Eustathios® finally offers us a choice of 
explanations: ‘Either because the Greeks thirsted for it"; or because 
the myth says that it was once ill-watered but afterwards became 
well-watered, when Poseidon caused the springs at Lerna to burst 
forth through his love for Amymone, the namesake of the Amymonian 
Waters? at Argos; or it may be on account of the Danaides, who 
came from Egypt and taught the digging of wells, as Hesiod" 
ohserves— 

Waterleas Argos Danaos made well-watered.’ 


Strabon®, without naming the author, cites another version of the 
line, in which the ‘Danaan maids’ take the place of Danaos; 


Waterless Argos Danaai made well-watered. 


It appears, then, that a Hesiodic line mentioned Danaos as the cause 


L Jf. 4.171, op. Hesych, im. Sifvor"Apyet, Eustath. ἐπ᾿ Dionys, per. 419- 

® Eur. dic. 360, 

2G. Hirschfeld in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal- Aine. il. 720. 

4 Strab. 370 περὶ δὲ τῶν μυϑενομένων πηγῶν εἴρηται, διότι πλάσματα παιητῶν dori: 
πλάσμα δὲ καὶ τὸ “Apyor ἄνυδρον... θεοὶ δ᾽ αὖ tear “Apyor drodper (A. Meineke accepts 
T. ‘Tyrwhitt’: οἱ. Ἴργον ἄνυδρον ἐὸν Δανααὶ θέσαν “Apyer ἔνυδρον, cp. Strab. 371 quoted 
infra Η. ι}}--- τι TF χώραν κοίλπε oteryr καὶ words δια ῤρτομένηι καὶ Phy καὶ ipo 
παρεχομένη, καὶ ryt σόλεωε εὐπορονμένηι ὕδασι ὡρεάτων πολλῶν καὶ ἐκιπτολαίων, αἰττῶνται 
δὴ τῆς ἀπάτην τὸ "καὶ κὲρ ἐλέγχιστος πολυδίψιον “Apyot ἱκοίμην" (ff. \4. 178). τοῦτα δ᾽ 
ἥτοι ἀντὶ τοῦ πολυπόθητον κεῖται, ἢ χωρὶι τοῦ ὅ τολυΐψιον, «7-4, 

5 Eustath, mm //. p, 461, 3, cp. schol. T., schol. B.L., and schol, A. Ὦ. ff. 4. 171 
δύσι. 1.0, πολυδέψνον, εὐ, mags p. 680, 4 ff 

* A desperate guess of Aristarchos (Hesych. s.2 Siguar “Apyot quoted imjra n. 8, cp. 
Athen, 4338). 

* Eur. Pahoge. 188 £. 

5. Hes. frag. a7 Kinkel, 24 Reach “Apyor ἄννδρον ἐὸν Aaraor ποΐίταγεν ἔνυδρον, Πρ. 
Hesych, 2.0, δίώτον “Apyor* Ἢ ίοδος μὲν τὸ ἄνυδρον, ᾿Αρίσταρχον δὲ τὸ πολυπόθητον ἰδυμᾶν 
γὰρ τὸ ἐπιποθεῖν) ἢ ὑπὰ Διὸς βεβλαιμ)μένον" ἔψαι γὰρ τὸ βλάψαι. M. Schmidt in his ed. 
min, tentatively suggests the insertion of "HAiddwper (7) after the word "Εἰσίοδοτ. 

* Strab, 271 “Apyor drvdpor ἐὰν Δανααὶ ϑέσαν “Apyor fredpor, cp. tf. 310 quoted 
iupra ti. 4. 
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of Argos’ fertility, while a variant and perhaps later! reading spoke 
of the ‘Danaan maids’ rather than Danaos himself, 

It is not unreasonable to contend that this ancient tradition was, 
in the main, truce. Immigrants from Egypt—let us say the Danauna 
—came by sea wid Rhodes and settled at Argos. They called them- 
selves Jamaol—a name which would be appropriate to desert-dwellers 
if, as Herakleides of Kyme® asserted, it really meant the ‘Dry’ or 
‘Parched ones.’ But etymology is capable of a voffe-face, and modern 
scholars have maintained that Junaoef should rather be connected 
with the Sanskrit dda meaning ‘fluidity, dampness, drops*,” Be 
that as it may, Gelanor the reigning king of Argos was, owing to 


1 W. Schwarte in the /airé, f. claw. PAdtiol. 18g; xxxix, τὲ infers that “Ap yor 
ἄνυδρον ἐὰν Δανααὶ fear” Apyor fevdpow is a later recension of Hesiod's line from the fact 
that “Apyot is repeated πα a mere ‘flickwort.’ It might be wided that Aarani, though a 
metrical necessity, is a somewhat unsatisfactory substitute for Aurafies, 

" Herakleides of Kyme (a contemporary of Philip ἢ of Macedon: see Ἐς Jncoby in 
Panly—Wissowa Aal-ae. viii. gg f. no, 47) frag.” (Frag. dict, Gr. ti. OT Miller) ag, 
ef. mime. Pe 247, 41 fi δανάκην νομίσματόε ἐστιν ὄνομα βαρβαρικὸν, πλέον ὀβολοῦ, ὃ τῶν 
μεκροὶν ἐν τοῖν στόμασιν ἐτίδεσαν., εἴρηται δὲ δανάκτῃ, ὁ τοῖν ϑαναοῖν ἐμβαλλάμενρ" ἄπναοὶ 
γὰρ οἱ rexpol, τουτέατε ξηροί, δανὰ γὰρ τὰ ξηρά. ᾿Ημακλείδην ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ τῶν. Περσικῶν, 
Opinions have differed as to the trustworthiness of Sasade = ξηρὸν. Gruppe Gr. Atyth. 
Mel, ἢ. 841 accepts the equation; J. Miller in Pauly —Wissowa ἄμα Εἶμ. iv, 7093 rejects 
it. The word ddeds, ‘dry,’ remains unexplained (L. Meyer Afasdé, of er. Εἰ, ii. 934), 
L would suggest confusion with δηναιό!, “ancient,” in ith Doric form darmids (Aisch. Εν πε. 
Bye, S79). 

ἄν, Henry in the Mew, ΕἸ Gr. riga v. ay fi Cp. Η. Usener Gotvermamen Bonn 
1896 p. ποῦ: ‘Unter den bezeichnungen, welche dic hymnen des Rigveda fir den von 
Indra bekimplten dimon anwenden, erscheint auch Jan, theils mit Frira oder ἡ Αἱ 
tisammengestellt, thers ΗΓ sich, und in patronymischer fortbildung deerd. ...Einmal.. 
wind Danava sichtlich identificiert mit Vrira, Die mchreahl (mands kommt im Rigveda 
noch nicht vor, wohl aber rweimal im Atharvaveda, ond heir bereits gleichbedeutend rill 
den Asuren, der allgemeinen bezeichnung der bosen damonen, Diesem plur, deg 
entsprechen die gr. Sarool auf das vollkommenste, aISpenommen die quantitit der Crier 
silbe, Aber derselbe Uberpang zur kiiree hat sich im sanskrit vollzogen: schon im 
(atapathabrahmana wind das grundwort daw, ohwohl der hochton auf diesem vocal ruht, 
mit d angewandt, ond so bel Spiteren durchwee. Noch begreificher ist die ΤῊΝ ζω 
der fortgebildeten form Danaeds als wirkung des vorgeschobenen hochtons. Man verstele 
jetat das gebet des alten Chryses τίσειαν Δαναοὶ ἐμὰ δάκρνα (A 47)” On the ΑΙ στε; soe 
farther H. Jacobi in J. Hastings Amcyelopedia of Neligien anal ΕΔ έεε Edinbargh Ἰῷδῃ ἢ 
Bog", ἀξ, fh. 011 iv. 390%—392", A. A. Mocdonell fi. (at xi. ἤτον. As te Dinas, cal 
Fede Afythology Strassburg 1897 p. 128 says: “Wrtrn's mother is called Dinu and js 
compared with a cow (1, 33). This name seems to be tlentical with the word πε 
which is several times sed as a neuter meaning ‘‘stream™” art once πα a fenifinine ἐς 
designate the waters of heaven. The same term is applied as a masculine, mp ent ly in 
the sense of a metronymic, to Vrtra of the dragon (2, 13; 4; 30), a5 well as to the demon 
Aurpavabha (3, 11}, aml to seven demons slain by Indra (16, 10), The regular 
metronymic Danava is used five times to disignate a demon combated be Indra ‘kod 
doubtless identical with Vrtra. Indra cast down the wiles Of the wily Danaea iz τ} he 
struck down the snorting Diinava {κ, 20), to release the walers (5, 33) ' μ᾿ 

: pu : ifra 
p- 345 π. 4. 
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a season of drought*, forced to abdicate; and the chief of the new- 
comers took his place. Why? Because he or his women-folk suc- 
ceeded in getting water and so saved the Argive crops. 

L. B. Holland® has argued with much cogency that this dynastic 
change corresponded with the transition from shaft-graves to thdlos- 
tombs, The shaft-graves, on his showing, belonged to the Achaioi, 
the éid/os-tombs to the Danaoi. He even ventures upon an approxi- 
mate dating of the events?: 

‘The marble chronicle from Paros, compiled in Athens in the third century 
B.C., probably from older official Athenian documents,...specifically states that 
the penteconter of Danaus arrived in the year 15to—1t509 1.c.4 Archaeology 
shows that the change from the “shaft-grave” to the “tholos-tomb" dynasty at 
Mycenae occurred about 1500 or a little earlier, and that the great fortification 
walls, with the Lion Gate and the existing court and megaron of the palace there, 
were all built about rgoo% Since these dates agree so perfectly with the tradi- 
tional dates for the coming of the Danaans and the “founding” of Mycenae by 
Perseus", is it not reasonable to accept the traditions as substantially historical?’ 
The people who dug the rectangular shaft-graves (the Achaiot?) dug 
also rectangular wells. Two such were found by A. J. B, Wace? cut 
in the soft rock at Mykenai, one by the north-western angle of the 
‘Warrior Vase House,’ the other below its eastern wall: neither of 
them can be more recent than the beginning of the ‘Late Helladic 
iii’ period, But the people who constructed the far more elaborate 
thdlos-tombs (the Danaoi?) may fairly be credited with the intro- 
duction of tholoid reservoirs or wells, whether carved out of the 
native rock like the bottle-shaped cisterns of later date to be seen 
on the site of Melite at Athens®, or lined with concentric courses of 
masonry like the beautifully built and still serviceable Fountain of 


' This is not actually stated in our sources (swpra p. 355), but is implied by the 
sequel (Apollod, a. 1. 4). 
* L. BR. Holland *The Dannoi’ in Mareard Stedierin Clascical Paslolegy 1918 xxx. 
74 {τ “Collating these literary traditions with the archaeological evidence at Mycenae, 
we should naturally equate the rulers of the fifteenth to the twelfth centuries, the tholos- 
tomb kings, with the Dewar; the earlier shaft-grave dynasty would then be Arhain, 
whose tribal ancestors first occupled the land at the beginning of the Middle Helladie 
period, “long before human memory" to classical Greeks; and the still earlier mbabitants, 
the Acgean people of Early Helladic days, might be the Pelasgians whose scattered 
remnants still persisted in historic times.’ 
3 δὲ ib, p. 78. 
* νη, Far, of. 9 p. 5 Jacoby. ] 
* [A. J. B. Wace in the dam. Arif. Sch, Ath. 192i—1ga3 xxv. 13, 745 ἢ] 
δ [Paus. 2. 25. 4] 
. ἣν J. B. Wace in the Ann. Srif. Sch, Ath. 19ai—19g23 xxv. Ss pl ty mon 53 
and 44. 
* EF. Curtin and J. A. Kaupert df/ar cen Aten Berlin 1878 p. 18 ff description, with 
plans but no sections, W, Judeich Jupegraphic cow Atien Milnchen 1905 p- 347: 
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Bourina in Kost, The underground chamber of bronze in which 
Akrisios king of Argos imprisoned his daughter® has been aptly 
compared by W. Helbig*® and others‘ with the bronze-decorated 
thélot of the Argolid. And, in view of the connexion presumed to 
exist between such ¢ié/oi and the Danaoi, the name of Akrisios’ 
daughter, Danaé, is significant. 


F. Chabas® the Egyptologist half a century since proposed to 
equate the Daanaou, not with the Danaoi, but with the Daunioi; 
and this equation, though it has not attracted much notice in recent 
times®, raises further questions of considerable interest. To begin 
with, it seems possible that the Daunioi were nothing but a branch 
of the Danaoi, which crossed over from northern Greece to southern 
Italy. According to Festus?, Daunus was an Illyrian chief, who 
quitted his own land and settled in Apulia. His provenance suggests 
that * Danf-aoi, a name with true Illyrian sufix®, became by legi- 
timate compensatory lengthening * Daun-aoi, whence Dazinioi, its 


1 L. Ross Reisen auf den griechischen Inseln des agaischen Meeres Stuttgart—Tibingen 
1845 iii. 131—134 with section, ¢¢. in the Arch. Zeit. 1850 viii. 241—244 pl. 22, 1 plan, 
2 section, ἐα. Reisen nach Kos, Halikarnassos, Rhodos und der Insel Cypern Halle 1852 
p. τό f., G. Humbert in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 1229 figs. 3140 section, 3141 
plan, R. Herzog Koische Forschungen und Funde Leipzig 1899 pp. 139—161, id. in the 
Jahrb. d. kais, deutsch. arch. Inst. 1905 xx Arch. Anz. p- 13 (‘Die Bauart des ganzen, 
einheitlichen Baus ist aus sich schwer zu datieren. Ich méchte ihn immerhin nicht fiir 
vorgriechisch halten, sondern frithestens den thessalischen Einwanderern zuschreiben ), 
L. Biirchner in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 1477, K. Sudhoff Xos und Knidos Miinchen 
1927 p. 32 ff. figs. 1 section and plan, 2 section. 

* Supra i. 414, infra § 9 (e) iii. 

* W. Helbig Das homerische Epos aus den Denkmiilern erlautert? Leipzig 1887 Ρ. 440. 
* H. W. Stoll in Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 947, J. Escher-Biirkli in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iv. 2084. 

® F. Chabas Ltudes sur Pantiquité historique? Paris 1873 Pp. 250, 281, 292, 295, 312. 

® H. R. Hall in Zhe Cambridge Ancient History Cambridge 1924 ii. 276. 

* Paul. ex Fest. p. 69, 1 f. Miiller, p- 60, 15 ff. Lindsay Daunia Apulia appellatur a 
Dauno, Illyricae gentis claro viro, qui eam, propter domesticam Seditionem excedens 
patria, occupavit. The Illyrian connexion reappears in Ant. Lib. 31 (after Nikandros 
ἑτεροιουμένων β΄) Λυκάονος τοῦ αὐτόχθονος ἐγένοντο παῖδες Ἰάπυξ καὶ Δαύνιος καὶ Πευκέτιος. 
οὗτοι λαὸν ἀθροίσαντες ἀφίκοντο τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας παρὰ τὴν Αδρίαν- ἐξελάσαντες δὲ τοὺς ἐνταυθοῖ 
οἰκοῦντας Αὔσονας αὐτοὶ καθιδρύθησαν. ἦν δὲ τὸ πλέον αὐτοῖς τῆς στρατιᾶς ἔποικον ᾿λλυριοί" 
Μεσσάπιοι (so cod. P. Berkelius cj. Ἰλλυριοὶ καὶ Μεσσάπιοι, Ο. Schneider εἰ. ᾿Ιλλυριοὶ 
Μεσσάπιοι or Ἰλλυριοὶ Μεσσαπίου or [᾿Ἰλλυριοί,] Μεσσάπιοι, E. Oder cj. [Ἰλλυριοί iE > 
Μεσσάπου, E. Martini cj. [[Ἰλλυριοί,] < οἱ > Μεσσάπιοι). ἔπει -τα --(Ξ0 G. F. Un er for 
ἐπεὶ cod. P.) δὲ τὸν στρατὸν ἅμα καὶ τὴν γῆν ἐμέρισαν τριχῇ καὶ ὠνόμασαν ὡς Poe 
ἡγεμόνος <bvoua (ins. F. Biicheler) > εἶχε Δαυνίους καὶ Πευκετίους καὶ Μεσσαπίους" x 
Cp. also Steph. Byz. s.v. Aatvioy> πόλις ᾿Ιταλίας.. ἔστι καὶ Δαύνιον τεῖχος, πόλις Θρέρξε: ; 

* So Dr B. F. C. Atkinson, who from his great and as yet unpublished wo Les 
Illyrian names has kindly furnished me with the following examples: Annay te rs 
inscr. Lat. i* no. 2198, v no. 8288 Aquileia) Annaua (ib. ν πο. 1072 A uileia) y aes 
(%. v no. 8973 Aquileia), Aval/aus (1b. iii no. 4558 Vindobona), δρδ οι, (ib aie 
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normal form in Greek writers. Had Virgil tradition behind him, 
when he made Danaé found Ardea}, the capital of Turnus the son 
of Daunus*? Dana’—Daunus may be more than a mere assonance. 
But, if the Daunioi were really akin to the Danaoi, we might look 
to find the former like the latter associated with the irngation of a 
waterless region, In point of fact the Roman poets do emphasise 
the arid character of Daunia. Horace® speaks of it as the land 
Where Daunus, scant of water, ruled 
The rustic tribes. 
And Ovid* mentions 
the parched fields 
Of lapygian Daunus. 
That the Daunioi, like the Danaoi, constructed #hé/os-tombs is a 
possible, though precarious, inference from a few lines in Lykophron®. 
This writer of prophetic rigmarole sets out to tell how the Daunioi 
shall bury alive certain Actolian envoys, sent to recover the guondam 
possessions of Diomedes®: 
Within a darksome grave that savage folk 
Shall hide them, living yet, in the inmost nooks 
Of a hollow passage. Aye, for them the Daunites 
Shall build a tomb, with never a funeral rite, 
Roofed over by a pile of rounded stones. 


But whether the Daunioi had tholoid wells, we cannot even conjec- 
ture, Surviving examples of the type on Italian soil are the 


4890 Virunum), Cariaus (14, ¥ no. 3922 Arurnates near Verona), Credawar (14. nt no. 
10934 Mursella in Upper Pannonia), feour (Dessau /ooer. Lat. sel. no. 2577 Dalmatia) 
ΓΤ (Cary. ier, af. τ no. 2018 Rome, ix fo. 43 Brundisium) ficcaw,..(¢%. ta to. 
3224 Lussoniam), Lowofiawns (4 ν no, 450 Piquentum), Gprowas (i. ti nos. 1612], 
13295 Dalmatia) λίαν [ἰὰς ii no. 2900 Corinium), Πέτραοι (Corp. taser. Af, τ. § no, 
319, 37 Αὐδωλέοντα Πανράου Παίονα [ep. the silver coins of Paionia, struck ἐς 340—j15 B.C, 
with legend MATPAOY (Ari. Afus. Caf. Cotny Macedonia, etc. p. 2 £ figs., Afmeter 
Car. Comms i. 348 pl. 24, 8, UfeClean Cat. Coins ii. 81 f. pl. 197, 12—a0, Head //iart. nam." 
Pp 736 f. fig. 149)]), Quasanmanus (Corp. ins. Lat. v no. 3463 Verona), Αἰἰαίσμ (16. in 
no. s9o§ Kactia), Frawanir (i). ἔξ no. a1gg near Aquileia) god of the river 7ieaoms in 
Venetia, 7isaor (cited by Ε΄ Ribezzo La Mugwa degli antichi Messapii Napoli τοῦ] p. 6 
from Mandurine in Calahsia), Pirraus (Corp. ἔπαρον. Lat. v no. 38420 Verona), Add Sarai 
or Sarade πόλις, a town in Phrygia near Laodikeia (W. Pape—G. ἘΞ, Benscler i drver- 
buck der gricchischen Eigennamen® Braunschweig 1375 ii. 1338). 

1 Ver. Aen. 7 409 0, Serv. ἐν Verge. Aan. 7. 3725 4 Oe 

* Ὁ, Rossbach in Pauly—Wissowa A'na/-Ane. iv. 2234. | 

? Hor. ad. 3. 30 01 f qua pauper aguae Daunus agrestium | regnavit populorum. 

Ow. περί 14. S10 f. lapygis arida Dauni | arva. : 

δ Lyk. 4é τοῦ ff. robe δ᾽ εἰν ἐρεμνὰν [ὥνται dugeral τά φον | κρύψουυσι κοίλης ἐν μυχοῖς 
διασφά γον, | τοῖν δ᾽ ἀκτέριστον σῆμα Δαυνῖται νεκρῶν | στήσουσι χωστῷ τροχμάλιρ κατηρεξέι. 

© Teetz, ἐπ Lyk. Ad. tos6. The story is tald, with some vanation (Brundisiam, not 
Daunia), in Tust. 12. 2. 7 ff, 
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Tullianum at Rome! and—perhaps one should add—the well- 
chamber at Tusculum*, In neither case have we the slightest reason 
to connect the structure with the Daunioi. It cannot, therefore, be 
claimed that the ive played by the Daunioi in Italy answers to that 
played by Danaos and his daughters in Greece, 

‘But here a further possibility has to be faced. If the Danaoi 
were indeed Illyrian * Danp-aci, and if the Daunioi were a branch 
of the same stock transplanted to Apulia, we can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that both tribal names are akin to that of the rreat river 
Danwoins (Danube), which in turn—as O. Schrader? points out—is 
certainly related to the river-names Ddnagpris (Dnieper) and 
Ddnastris (Dniester), and probably to the Thracian Sin-danos, the 
Thessalian Api-dands, the Italian Ari-dands, and the Celto-Ligurian 
KAho-dands, if not also to the Scythian 7inars. Dannoius and its 
cognates must moreover be connected with the Avestan ddnu-, 
‘river, and the Ossetic do, ‘water’ (whence Don, the modern name 
of the Ydnais). On this showing, the Danaoi and the Daunioj both 
bore a name that meant the ‘River-folk' or ‘Water-folk,” That, one 
imagines, would have signified, at least primarily, the folk that dwelt 
along the River or beside the Water, secondarily such folk, since 
they lived beside the water-ways, might be expected to know the 
Ways Of water, and would thus come to be regarded as pood water- 
magicians or experts in irrigation. Now it is commonly admitted 
that the name μετ is of Celtic origin®, And, this being so, it 


H. Jordan Jipegraphie der Staal Kom im Aterthuon Berlin 1881 i. 1. 188, a8y, 
463%, 505 7, 1585 i. 2. 111 ff, Ὁ, Richter JipagrapAde der Spade Mont Munchen 901 
p. Sof, S. B. Platner Fike Tofograpdy and Monumenis af Ancient Rome Poston yoy 
pp. 92, 240 fg. 57, H. Kiepert et C. Huelsen Arstar artis Fame antiguas? Rerolinj 
igi? pp. 66, 142, W. J. Anderson—K, F. splern Je Architecture of Ancient Rome rev. 
by Τὶ Ashby London τῷ} p. 1 £ (comparing carly cisterns on the Palatine (ih. pl. 3, 4, 
G. Como Jeyrpreria remana Roma "0.38 p- τόρ pil. 38. fig. 77)), D, 8, Robertson οἱ Alena. 
hoot of Greek & Homan Architecture Cambridge 1939 + 317, 5. B. Platner—T, Ashby 
A Topograpdgcal Dictionary af Ancien! Kame Oxford 19379 P. yy i, 

2 L. Canina Decrizsony well amtice Jwirelo Roma thas Β. 124 pls. l4—16, Sir W. Gell 
—E. H. Bunhory 7Ae Jopography of Rome and its Piciaity London 1846 p. 430 ἢ, with 
3 hgs., K. Burn ome and the Campagna Cambridge 1876 Ρ. 370. T. Ashby in Fuser af 
the firituh School at Rome 1910 ¥. 6 p. 357 ff pl. 30, 1 (photograph of the chamber) nd, 
ΤᾺΣ Homan Campagna in Classical Timer London 1927 p. 169 f, hs 

Schrader Avalfex,* i. 339 * Latemmisch-keltiach Oinweins, ald, 
wrens verbioden sich mit aw. off * Fluss", osget. afer δὶ Wasser", 
Sunapee (Dnieper) und ΣΡ (Dniestr), sowie vielleich auch in 
santas, dem thessaliechen ᾿Απειδανός, der italischen "Hpa-Snsdy ἡ 
ligurischen A‘Av-davsr (vgl, auch den okythischen Taras?) anzune 
ἮΝ, Stunnicl Atyenlorivcdes feviben deat icher vind fremilindische 
Bonn 1028 p. 41 f ae. * Don." 

*C.G. Brandis in Pauly—Wissowa Aral. Fine. iy. 3105 


Tuomenod, παν, 
das sicher auch in 
dem thrakischen 
nel dein keltiach- 
hmen ist.’ See alo 
Ortntamen Berlin— 


“In der That ist aber, was 
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lies near at hand to surmise that the whole group of congeners 
stands in some relation to the Celtic 7Zuatha Dé Danann, the ‘ Folk 
or Tribes of the goddess Danu?,’ a curious title more suggestive of 
men than gods*. In fact, it begins to look as though, far back in 
the Middle Bronze Age, some proto-Celtic* tribe or tribes had 
traversed Europe along the great river-routes and appeared at places 
as widely separated as Argos and Ireland*®, nay more, that this 
adventurous race, everywhere expansive and intrusive*®, had pushed 
on to the very confines of Egypt. Nor is that a fantastic impossibility. 
After all, if in the third century B.c. Celts could force their way into 
the heart of Asia Minor and leave a permanent population in Galatia, 
for aught we know, in the second millennium B.C. their ancestors 


heute allgemein angenommen wird, der Name D[anuvius] keltischen Ursprungs (Glick 
Keltische Namen bei Caesar 92. Much Deutsche Stammsitze 63) und kam von den 
Kelten, die ja auf beiden Seiten des Stromes lange genug wohnten, zu den Rémern.’ Cp. 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville Zes Celtes Paris 1904 p. 7 ‘le nom occidental et celtique 
Danuuios, mot qui semble proche parent de l’adjectif irlandais dana, “intrépide, hardi,” 
dont dérive aussi en Irlande un nom de la mére des dieux.’ But the supposed connexion 
of Danuvius with the Irish dana, ‘brave,’ is in the nature of a red-herring. Our latest 
authority, Walde—Pokorny Verg/. Worterd. d. indogerm. Spr. i. 763, says: ‘d&@- oder dé- 
**filissig, fliessen.” Ai. d@-na- n. “die beim Elefanten zur Brunstzeit aus den Schlafen 
quellende Flussigkeit,” dd-nu- n.f. “‘jede traufelnde Flissigkeit, Tropfen, Tau” [supra 
p- 362], av. dé-nu- f. **Fluss, Strom,” osset. don ‘* Wasser, Fluss”....Hierher auch kelt. 
Danuvius “Donan.” Lidén Arm. St. 73 f. πὰ. Lit. M. Forster Zfslav Ph. 11 ff.’ 

1 H. d’Arbois de Jubainville Le cycle mythologique irlandais et la mythologte celtigue 
Paris 1884 pp. 140 ff., 220 ff., 253 ff., 266 ff., C. Squire Zhe Mythology of the British 
Islands London, Glasgow and Dublin 1905 pp. 48, 71, 72; 77; 130, a/#d., J. A. MacCulloch 
in J. Hastings Ancyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1910 iii. 282°f., ia. The 
Religion of the Ancient Celts Edinburgh 1911 p. 63 ff., αἰϊό. 

2 C. Squire of. cit. pp. 30 f., 252 f., J. A. MacCulloch in J. Hastings of. οὐδ, tii. 285° ἔς, 
td. The Religion of the Ancient Celts pp. 63, 67 f., 103. 

8. C. Squire of. cit. p. 230 ‘In fhe Tuatha Dé Danann are variously found Gaels, 
Picts, Danes, Scandinavians, Ligurians, and Finns.’ But the prevailing view (d’Arbois, 
Squire, MacCulloch, etc.) is still that the Tuatha Dé Danann were gods, not men. The 
question cannot here be discussed; but we should note their frequent association with 
burial-mounds (séd) conceived as underground palaces. 

* Since ‘Celtic’ is a term of linguistic rather than racial significance, it might be safer 
to say simply ‘ Aryan’ or ‘Indo-Europaean.’ But I mean to imply that the descendants of 
this tribe were of Celtic speech. The Germans have coined Urkelten (E. Rademacher in 
Ebert Reallex. vi. 282 ‘Sie kénnen als Urkelten bezeichnet werden, als K{elten] noch 
nicht, da ein wichtiger Bestandteil noch fehlt: die Vermischung mit Urnenfelderleuten 
alpiner Rasse’). 

δ 5, Miller Urgeschichte Europas Strassburg 1905 p- 74 f. fig. 55 f. prints in impressive 
juxtaposition the section and ground-plan of the ‘ Treasury of Atreus’ with those of the 
Bronze-Age ‘«umulus of New Grange in County Meath, Ireland. 

6 V. Gordon Childe Zhe Aryans London 1926 p. 200 ‘ The victorious expansion of 
the Nordic culture, whatever its origin, is the dominant fact of European prehistory from 
2500 to 1000 B.C.’ 
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may have penetrated yet farther south’ and as Danauna haye 
occupied, at least for a time, some portion of the Egyptian coast, 
Returning now to the myth of Danaos and the Danaides, we 
are In a position to understand better the early Hesiodic line— 
Waterless Argos Danaos made well-watered?, 
A tribe that bore an Illyrian name* and at one time dwelt as 
"River-folk’ or "Water-folk’ along the banks of the Danube4 would 
be just the right tribe to cure a ‘very thirsty" land of its drought. 
The Danube itself was at a later date believed to gather clouds and 
cause incessant rain®. The fact that the Danatdes bulk bigger in the 
myth than the Danaoi is, however, suggestive of magic rather than 
scientific irrigation; and here there were various possibilities. To 
begin with, Danaos son of Belos was a twin’; and twins are 
notorious as rain-makers*, especially if their father is, like Βοος", a 


1 fi. ib, p. ag *The only certain result that has emerged as yet is that there was 
a confer clement somewhere within the Hittite realm just after 1400 #.c. About that 
date the Taurus ranges seem to hove represented in a sense a fronther hetween sates and 
fenton Indo-European specch.' 

2 Supra ἢ. aor £ 

* Supra p. 364, 

ε Supra p. 366, 

5 Suhre μὲν ὅτ, 

* Lyd. die mayiste. 3. 43 p. tat, off, Winch περὶ δὲ τὴν Θρᾳκίαν εἰλούμενοι ἀκοβάλλει 
μὲν (1c. δ᾽ Ἰστρα!) παρὰ τοῖς ἐπιχωρίοι! τὸ ἔμπροσθεν ὄνομα, Δανούβιοι μετακληδείς. οὕτω δὲ 
αὐτὸν οἱ Θρᾷκες ἐκάλεσαν, διότι ἐπὶ « τὰ:- πρὸς ἄρκτον ὄρη καὶ ϑρασκία» ἄνεμον TURP edi 
ὁ dnp ἐκ τῆν ὑποκειμένης τῶν ὑγρῶν ἀμετρίαν πχεδὰν διὰ παντὸς ἀποτελούμενοι αἴτιοι αὐτοῖν 
συνεχοῦς ἐπομβρίαν ἀποτελεῖσθαι waulfera:, Δανούβεον δὲ τὴν γεφελοῴῥρον ἐκεῖνοι καλοῦσι 
πατρίω!,. καὶ ταῦτα pdr πεῤὶ' τῶν κυταμῶν dn dp παρεκβάσει κατὰ Ξαμω «- νι-- κὰν τὰν 
Ῥωμαῖον ἱστορικόν, δι πρὸς Διδελητιανὸν καὶ Γαλέριον τὰν γέροντα περὲ ποικίλων ὑγτημάτων 
διελέχθη. ‘The reference is presumably to Serenus Sammonicus, an antiquary who wrote 
riram Ἐξ ΡΝ fibers (Macroh, Saf, τ, 9. 6) under SeMimius Severus (tgo7—a01 A.D.): 
sec M. Schanz Gesedeeéte oer γε ἐλέει fitferatur® Miinchen 1905 iii. s90f,, Η. Funaials 
in Pauly—Wissowa Αραδ Εἴτε, ΤᾺ, αὶ το ff, Toannes Laurentius the Lydian has placed him 
a centary too late, 

Τ᾿ Supra p. 455. 

" Einaet Golden Bough" i. gif, 12.8 The Magic Art i. 262, J, Rondel Harrie The 
Cult of the Eeawnly Twins Cambridge 1906 p. 26, E. S. Hartland tn Ἢ Hastings 
Amyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1931 xii. 498". Especially noteworthi ta 
its bearings on the myth of the Danaides ix the practice of the Barongs in qouthsckl 
Afica. When a draught threatens, the women strip and put on girdles and τὰ be 
of grass, or short petticoats made of the leaves of a certain creeper, Thus attired th 
from well to well, cleansing the well-holes of mu. They must alsa repair to tha σας ee 
a woman who has given: birth to twins (such a weman is called Til, ‘Sky’> her twi 
are Bana ba Tio, ‘Children of the Sky’ [ayérai, 434) and drench her wig ee 
they carry in litth pitchers. Then they go on their Way shrieking locke Songs ane dan 
immodest dances, which men may not witness, They alsay pour Witer on the nae 
their ancestors in a sacred grove, and an the graves of twins who are Ἁ taity ΜΝ 
near a lake (Frazer and Rendel Harris fore. οὐδ], ep arly ed 

* On Belos see Ἐς. Titmpel in Pauly—Wissowa A'cal-ine. ji. 289 ff. 
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sky-god1, Again, O. Gruppe? detects a rain-charm® in the tradition 
that the heads of Aigyptos’ sons were buried by Danaos’ daughters 
at Lerna* or dropped into the spring there as offscourings (afo- 
kathdrmata) by Danaos himself’. Lastly, we note the side-issue or 
inserted tale that Poseidon showed Amymone the Lernaean springs 
in consequence of her union with him®. I am disposed, therefore, to 
conjecture that the wholesale endogamic marriage of the Danaides 
with the Aigyptiadai was regarded as a most potent fertility- 
charm’. 

So far little or nothing has been said about a point which to the 
later Greeks and to the Romans after them became ¢he point of the 
whole story—I refer of course to the punishment of the Danaides in 
the world below. Here they must for ever carry water to fill a holed 
pithos, and so atone for the murder of their cousins®. This water- 
carrying on the part of the Danaides cannot, however, be traced back 
in literature beyond the pseudo-Platonic Axiochos*, which betrays 
Epicurean influence” and has been assigned to the Alexandrine 


1 Supra i. 756 n. 6. But see also W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites* London 1927 p. 93 ff., S. A. Cook The Religion of Ancient Palestine tn the light 
of Archaeology London 1930 pp. 130f., 216 ff. 

3 Gruppe AM/yth. Lit. 1908 p. 338. 

3.7. Rendel Harris in Fo/k-Lore 1904 xv. 431 (‘Occasional Rain-charms’): ‘ At Ourfa 
...We were told that in dry seasons they dig up the body of a recently buried Jew, abstract 
the head and throw it into the Pool of Abraham.’ O. Janiewitsch ‘Durstige Seelen’ in 
the Archiv f. Rel. 1910 xiii. 627 cites several examples of Russian peasants in time of 
drought pouring water on the corpse or grave of one who had committed suicide or who 
had been hanged, such persons being held responsible for the lack of rain. On the dry, 
thirsty dead see further O. Immisch ‘AAIBANTED’ ἐδ, tgtt xiv. 449—464 and two 
interesting articles by J. C. Lawson ‘IIEPI AAIBANTQN’ in the Class. Rev. 1926 xl. 
52—58, 116—121. Supra p. 362 n. 2, infra p. 440 N- 9. 

* Supra p. 356. 

δ᾽ Zenob, 4. 86, Apostol. 10. 57, a/id. (supra p. 356 n. 4). 

® Supra pp. 356, 357. 

7 Frazer Golden Bough®: The Magic Art ii. 97 ff. (‘The influence of the sexes on 
vegetation’) notes that parents of twins sometimes exercised a fertilising influence {in 
Uganda on the plantains (#4, ii. 102), in Peru on the beans (7d. i. 265 f.,ii. 102 n. 1)), and 
collects many cases in which the intercourse of the sexes, promiscuous or otherwise, was 
and is believed to quicken the growth of the crops. 

If 1 am right in my interpretation of the myth, it is easy to see why Danaos cast 
Hypermestra into prison. She had saved Lynkeus decause he spared her virginity (supra 
Ρ. οὐ the love-motive was merely a poetic recasting of the prosaic fact (supra p. 356 
n. 3). 

δ Bernhard in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 949 ff., C. Bonner in 71 vansactions of the American 
Philological Association 1goo xxxi. 28, 34 ff., id. in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
1902 xiii. 136f., 154, 164 ff., O. Waser in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 2089 f. 

® Plat. Axioch. 371 £ ἔνθα χῶρος ἀσεβῶν καὶ Aavatdwy ὑδρεῖαι ἀτελεῖς. 

#0 A. Brinkmann ‘ Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklarung des Dialogs Axiochos’ in the 
Rhein, Mus. 1896 li. 441—455, Rohde Psyche ii. 247 n. 1, W. Christ Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1912 i. 704 ἢ. 8. 
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ἀρεῖ; nor in art beyond the great Under-world vases of ‘ Apulian’ 
style’, which belong to the second half of the fourth century B.c.? 
And in the myth as related by Apollodoros there is no question of 
punishment except for the one Danaid who did of slay her lover!* 
Whence—we may ask—came the idea that the Danaides deserved 
to be punished? And what above all is the significance of their 
somewhat peculiar punishment? 


(B) Water-carrying in connexion with marriage. 


In attempting to answer these questions we must first turn our 
attention from mythology to ritual. Athenian custom prescribed 
that, when a wedding had been arranged and the wedding-day had 
come, the bridegroom must bathe in water from the fountain of 
Kallirrhoe—Enneakrounos, as it was styled at a later date®. The 


1 W. Christ of. cit. Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 53. 

2 Infra p. 423 ff. 

3 P. Ducati Storia della ceramica greca Firenze 1922 p. 457, E. M. W. Tillyard Zhe 
Hope Vases Cambridge 1923 p. 12f., cp. M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting New Haven 
(Yale University Press) 1929 Ρ. 204: 

4 Supra pp. 356, 369 Nn. 7. 

5 The situation of this fountain has been the subject of long and lively debate. Till 
the closing decade of last century it was commonly held (see e.g. W. Smith in Smith 
Dict. Geogr. i. 292 ‘The Fountain of Callirrhoé, or Enneacrunus’) that Kallirrhoe was the 
spring, which flows from the foot of a broad ridge of rocks crossing the bed of the Ilissos 
due south of the Olympieion, and that it was re-named Enneakrounos, when fitted with 
nine pipes by the Peisistratidai (Thouk, 2. 15 καὶ τῇ κρήνῃ τῇ νῦν μὲν τῶν τυράννων οὕτως 
σκευασάντων ᾿Εννεακρούνῳ καλουμένῃ, τὸ δὲ πάλαι φανερῶν τῶν πηγῶν οὐσῶν Καλλιρρόῃ 
ὠνομασμένῃ ἐκεῖνοί τε ἐγγὺς οὔσῃ τὰ πλείστου ἄξια ἐχρῶντο, καὶ νῦν ἔτι ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀρχαίου πρό 
τε γαμικῶν καὶ ἐς ἄλλα τῶν ἱερῶν νομίζεται τῷ ὕδατι χρῆσθαι). The name Kallirrhoe stil] 
attaches to this spring. But an excavation by A. N. Skias in 1893 failed to discover any 
evidence of Peisistratid construction (E. A. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 
226), and the excavator concluded that the modern Kallirrhoe was neither Kallirrhoe nor 
Enneakrounos (T. Homolle in the Budi. Corr. Hell. 1893 xvii. 624). 

Meantime W. Dorpfeld, as the result of excavations carried out from 1801 to 1894, was 
able to show that in antiquity several natural springs rose at the foot of the Pnyx hill, that 
here at least seven tunnels and six cisterns (still containing water) had been cut in the rock 
that one large cistern immediately above the site of an ancient fountain was built of 
polygonal masonry dating from s. v or vi B.C., that a great rock-cut conduit which could 
be traced from the upper valley of the Ilissos along the southern slope of the Akropolis 
probably ended at this cistern, and that two sets of water-pipes diverging from it, made 
of a yellowish clay with a red glaze inside, exactly resembled those of Eupalinos’ ane 
in Samos and could therefore be dated tos. vi. Hence Dérpfeld concluded that Kallirrhoe 
was the name originally given to the open springs on the Pnyx hill, that these when 
enclosed with masonry and formed into a fountain with nine jets by Peisistratos were 
re-christened Enneakrounos, and that the old name Kallirrhoe was from s. v onward 
transferred to the spring on the Ilissos (W. Dorpfeld in the 474. 2 


: Mitth. 18 i. 
1892 xvii. 92 f., 439 ff, 1894 xix. 143 ff., 504 ff, 91 xvi. 444 f,, 


id. “Ἢ Evvedxpouvos καὶ ἡ Καλλιρρόη᾽ 
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water had to be fetched in a pitcher by the next of kin, a boy* who, 
like the vessel that he bore, was called a loutrophéros ox ‘bath- 
carrier?’ The bride too had her bridal. bath fetched from the same 
fountain by a female doutrophéros’. And in both cases, according to 
Photios*, the bath-water was brought on a car drawn by a yoked 


in the "Ed. ’Apx. 1894 pp- I—10, ἐά. in the Berl. philol. Woch. Aug. 28, 1907 PP- 
940—945)- Dérpfeld’s conclusions have been widely accepted (¢.g- by J. E. Harrison 
Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. pp. 87—91, Primitive Athens as described by Thucydides Cambridge 
1906 pp- 111—131, 153—158, and by W. Judeich 7opfographie von Athen Minchen 
1905 pp. 179—185), and embodied in the final publication by F. Graber * Die Enneakrunos’ 
in the 4th. Mitth. 1905 xxxi. 1—64 with 32 figs. and 3 plans. 

But Dérpfeld’s hypothesis, however attractive, is far from being unassailable. Sir 
James Frazer, after a patient hearing of both sides, can sum up thus: ‘On the whole the 
evidence of all ancient writers except Pausanias goes to show that the names Callirrhoe 
and Enneacrunus were always applied to one and the same spring, and that this was the 
spring in the bed of the Ilissus which still bears the ancient name of Callirrhoe’ (Pausanias 


had appeared in the infertm, again pronounces the same verdict (in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. x. 1669—1672 ‘Daher muss man denen Recht geben, die wie neuerdings noch 
[A.] Malinin [Hat Dérpfeld die Enneakrunos-Episode bei Pausanias tatsichlich gelost 
oder auf welchem Wege kann diese gelist werden? Wien 1906 pp. 1—35» cp. #4. Zwet 
Streitfragen der Topographie von Athen Berlin 1901 pp. 21—43 ‘ Die Enneakrunosepisode’] 
und [E.] Pfuhl [in the Gott. gel. Anz. 1907 clxix.] 472 die Dérpfeldsche Hypothese 


der Pausaniasstelle. Vgl. Frazer Paus. 11 112’). It amounts to this. Dérpfeld is justified 
by the spade. But the literary evidence is almost all against him ; and at any moment 
discoveries might be made on the Ilissos-bank. Supra ii. 1116 ‘the later Kallirrhoe’ 
follows the view of A. N. Skias. 

1 Harpokr. s.vv. λουτροφόρος καὶ λουτροφορεῖν - ἔθος ἦν τοῖς γαμοῦσι λουτρὰ μεταπέμπ- 
εσθαι ἑαυτοῖς κατὰ τὴν τοῦ γάμου ἡμέραν, ἔπεμπον δ᾽ ἐπὶ ταῦτα τὸν ἐγγύτατα γένους παῖδα 
ἄρρενα, καὶ οὗτοι ἐλουτροφόρουν. ἔθος δὲ ἣν καὶ τῶν ἀγάμων ἀποθανόντων λουτροφόρον ἐπὶ τὸ 
μνῆμα ἐφίστασθαι' τοῦτο δὲ ἦν παῖς ὑδρίαν ἔχων. λέγει περὶ τούτων Δείναρχος ἕν τε τῷ κατὰ 
Θεοδότου καὶ ἐν τῇ κατὰ Καλλισθένους -« εἰσ (ins. Ῥ. J. de Maussac) > αγγελίᾳ (Deinarch. or. 
82 frag. 1 Baiter—Sauppe and or. 18 frag. 5 Baiter—Sauppe). ὅτι δὲ τὰ λουτρὰ ἐκόμιζον 
ἐκ τῆς νῦν μὲν ᾿Εννεακρούνου καλουμένης κρήνης, πρότερον δὲ Καλλιρρόης, Φιλοστέφανος (50 
Μ. H.E. Meier for Πολυστέφανος, cp. Athen. 331 D—E) ἐν τῷ περὶ κρηνῶν φησί. μέμνηνται 
δὲ τοῦ ἔθους οἱ κωμικοίΞε Souid. s.vv. λουτροφόρος καὶ λουτροφορεῖν, who omits to mention 
his sources. Favorin. /ex. p. 1192, 27 ff. copies out Harpokr. /oc. ett, 

3 Hesych. s.v. λουτροφόρος᾽ κυρίως μὲν ἡ ὑδρία ἡ τοῖς παλαιοῖς εἰς τὰ λουτρὰ ἀπονεν(εμ)η- 
μένη (so M. Schmidt for Musurus’ ἀπονεμομένη). ἐκάλουν δὲ οὕτω καὶ τὸν φέροντα τὰ λουτρά. 
ἤδη δὲ καὶ πᾶσα ὑδρίε)ία. ἕτεροι δέ, ἐπεὶ ἔπεμπον εἰς τοὺς γάμους λουτροφόρους, καὶ τοῖς 
ἀγάμοις ἀποθανοῦσι τὸ αὐτὸ ἐποίουν (id. s.v. λουτροφόρα ἄγγη᾽ τὰς ὑδρίας τοῖς ἀποθανοῦσιν 
ἀγάμοις ἔπεμπον. ἔπεμπον δὲ καὶ (els) τοὺς γάμουπ), cp. Phot. ἦκα. 5.0. λουτροφόρον " τὸ 
ἀγγεῖον οἷον ἡ ὑδρία" καὶ λουτροφόρος ὁ φέρων ἢ ἡ φέρουσα τὸ λουτρόν, Bekker ἀγα. i. 276, 
23 ff. Novrpoddpos* ὁ ἐν τῇ τοῦ γάμου ἡμέρᾳ πεμπόμενος παῖς παρασκευάσαι τοῖς γαμοῦσι τὸ 
λουτρόν. λουτροφορεῖ ὁ τὴν ὑδρίαν ἔχων παῖ: καὶ ὑπηρετῶν ἐν τῷ λουτρῷ τοῖς γαμοῦσιν. 

5. Poll. 3. 43 (quoted infra p. 372 n. 2). 

ἷ 4 Phot. lex. 5.0. λουτρά" ἔθος ἐστὶ κομίζειν ἐπὶ ζεῦγος (/eg. ζεύγους, cp. Steph. Thes. Gr. 
Ling. iv. 19 B) ταῖς γαμουμέναις καὶ τοῖς γαμοῦσιν " ἔφερον δὲ τὸ μὲν παλαιὸν ἀπὸ τῆς 
᾿Εννεακρούνου λεγομένης κρήνης ὕδωρ᾽ νῦν παντόθεν λουτροφόρους εἰς τοὺς γάμους ἔπεμπον" 
καὶ λουτροφόρον ἐπετίθεσαν τοῖς ἀγάμοις ἐπὶ τῶν τάφων. 
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pair of animals. The custom was observed in other places besides 
Athens: at Thebes the water was drawn from the river Ismenos?; 
elsewhere from any convenient source? 

ΠῚ ἃ man died unmarried, his relatives still performed the ‘bath- 
carrying’ for him and—we are told—set up over his tomb the 
representation of a boy with a pitcher’, known as a /ontropidros* 
Similarly, ifa woman died unmarried, a girl with a pitcher, that is 
to say a female /onfrophdres, was erected over her tomb®, But, since 
no such statues or reliefs or paintings have come down to us, the 
testimony of the old grammarians has been discredited®. Other 
ancient authorities, however, state that pitchers called /outraphdrot 
were placed over those who died unmarried’, or that black pitchers 
called ‘Libyans’ were set upon their tombs*, And these statements 


1 Eur. Paoen. 347 6, Plout. de exsifia τὸ. 

2 Poll. 3. 43 καλοῦντιι δὲ καὶ dgdes evudere! καὶ στέφανοι καὶ grok. καὶ Ἀπυτρὰ Tir κομί- 
fowra λουτροῷόροι, ᾿Αϑήνησι μὲν ἐκ τῆς Καλλιρρόηε εἶτ᾽ ofthe ᾿Εννεακροῦνον κληθείεγ, 
ἀλλαχύθι δὲ iter καὶ τύχυι" ἐκαλεῖται δὲ τεῦτα καὶ νυμῴικὰ λουτρά, cp. Phot. fer, 1.Ὁὶ 
λουτρά (ruprer p. 371 π, gh 

" Harpokr. 1.00. λουτρόφῥρου καὶ λουτροφορεῖν (quoted rvgra p. 271 n. 1) πα Βαγοηη. 
dex. με 1192, 27 Εν, cp. Sowid. στ, Ἀουτροφόροι καὶ λοντροφορεῖν, Hesych, s.20, eur paghipa 
ἄγγη, Movrpogdpes (quoted ρα p. 871 ἢ. 2), 

* Bekker amecd. i. 276, 27 ff Aovrpogdper ἐν τῷ μνήματι ἐπίκειται (cp. Dem. aule. Leoch, 
30 quoted uafra p. 273 τι. 1) ἔθος qe Αὐήνῃαι τοῦ ἀγάμοι: ἀποθανοῦσι Ἀυυτροῤόρον ἐπὶ τὸ 
μνῆμα και στάντιν, τοῦτα δὲ ἦν Fair ὑδρίαν ἔχων, ἐκ M@ow Fermnuer or, 

* Poll. 8. δῇ τῶν 8° ἀγάμων Aowrpoddpor τῷ μνήματι ἐφίστατα, κάρη ἀγγεῖον ἔχευσα 
Cipepépar, ὑδρίαν ἢ πρύχονν ἢ κρωσσὸν ἢ κάλκιν». rie δὲ ἐφισταμένην εἰκόνα, εἴτε λαυτροφόρου 
εἴη εἴτε ἄλλῃ τις, ἐπίστημα Ἴσαῖοι κέκληκεν (Isaios ἀπαράσημα frag. αἱ Raiter—Sauppe), 

ΕΔ. Herzog ‘Eine Lutrophoros’ in the Arch. Aen, pRRs xl, [1 ff. supposes that 
Harpokration and Pollux are confusing the marriage-rite (boy or girl carrying pitcher} 
with the funcral-rite (pitcher set up on tomb). Furtwingler Sama. Sedowrag’ Vanen 
pl. ΕΒ f. p. 2 π, 1 regards Herang as over-serptical, But Nachod in Pauly—Wissowa 
Aral: Ene. xi. 1098 says with some justice: ‘diese Erklarungen (2c, of Pollux and Harpo- 
kration) bewelsen nur, wie wenig dic spaten Lexikographen von solehen Gebriiuchen 
noch wrossten." ὩΣ 

* Eustath. ἐν Ji. p. 1293, Β ff. καὶ τοῖς wpd γάμον δὲ τελευτῶσιν ὁ Nour oth 
ἐπετίθετο κάλπις ely ἔνδειξιν τοῦ ὅτι ἄλουτοι τὰ νυμῥικὰ καὶ dyovor οἶς ἐπεθμβηββι yet. 
ΥΩ 22 λιβίρν (L Dindort in § : 

ESC. seit (Ll. Dindorf in Stephanus Ther, Gr. fine νυ. 3° ΤΙ Al x 
teen oh cet en Te te sca ies a he 
black colouring of these pitchers (Nachod in Pauly—Wissown Αραδ Εν. xiii. χορὸ admi Υ 
‘Das αἰ ετη ον lange Festhalten an der sf. Bemalung,’ but demurs to Pfubl labored 
acichnwng αν Gr. l. gga “der technische und tellweise guch stilistische Ardunccaes 
schwurrhgurigen Lutrophoren und panathendischen Amphoren hat cabnabaie x er 
religicse Grinde’). But there is, to my thinking, an Aristophanic touch abotti the "ἢ δ 
which suggests a sccondary allusion to libations (Ads etc.), if not also m tertiary clues. 
(see e.g. sutra fl. ἃ πὶ 4) to the Libyan custom of pouring water inte a heen facie 
pp. 338, 354- Note also the grave of Antaios, shown at Tingis in Mauretania teen 
hill resembling a man lying on his back; and it was said tha odie. 


i, ‘ll i : ae 
in it, rain fell till the hole was filled op apain (Mela 3. τοῦ. whenever αὶ hole was made 
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can fortunately be confirmed, at least in part, both by literary? and 
by monumental evidence. 

Over some of the graves in the ‘Dipylon’ cemetery at Athens 
stood a huge sepulchral jar, measuring from three and a half to 
nearly six feet in height*® Such jars might be Araféres*, but were 
more often four-handled* or two-handled amperac*. They are 
regularly decorated with scenes representing obsequies or funeral 
sports, and—an important feature—they have either no bottom or 
a bottom with a hole left in ἢ A. Brickner and E. Pernice, after 
a careful study of the subject, came to the conclusion that the jars 
were holed in order that libations might filter through the earth 
beneath and so reach the dead?, This may well be*, Yet A. Milch- 
hifer® was certainly right when he claimed kinship between the 
‘Dipylon' ampiorae and the black-figured or red-figured /ontropAdrot 
of later Athenian times—vases of an elongated and graceful shape, 
from ten to forty inches in height™, usually furnished with a hole 
through the bottom, and painter! with scenes of prdrhesis or of 
Marriage-rites according as they were intended to play their part at 
a funeral ora wedding. Surviving specimens of the /owrropAdroz, listed 
by Nachod™) range in date from the last decade of the sixth century 


1 Dem. af, Sewh, 18 οὐ πολλῷ δὲ χράνῳ ὕστερον... ἠρρώστησεν ὁ Ἀρχιάδητ, καὶ τελευτᾷ 
τὸν Blow ἀπόντοι τοῦ Μεδιλίδου ἄγαμος ὧν. τὶ τούτου σημεῖον ; Aoerpogdper ἐφέστηκεν ἐπὶ 
τῷ τοῦ ᾿Αμχμέδου τάφῳ, τὸ καὶ ἡ Mowrpoddpor ἐφέστηκεν ἐπὶ τῷ τοῦ ᾿Αρχιάδου μνήματι. 

© Perrot—Chipiea Mist. de PArt vii. ἐς ἢ, 158 i, F. Poulsen Le Dipplonyriher snd 
die Dipylanvarn Leipzig 1ge4 p. 103 ff, Pruhl Mfelered ἡ. Zetchoung αἱ, Gr. i. 61 ff, 69 ff. 

* Sg. G. Hirschfeld in the Amn, d. Jost. 1872 xliv. 142 ἢ, no. 41, Afon. αἱ. fast, ix 
pls. 4g, 1 (coloured), 40, 1, Perrot—Chipier Aut. de fart vii. κα 1 figs. s—7, tag f 
fig. 41, Callignon—Couve Caf. Pare αἱ Athinei p- 48 if no. 214 pl. ri 

+ £.g. 5. Wide in the γενό. d. hair, deutsch. arch. ἔπε. 1899 xiv. 208 Ε no, 2a fig. 
69, Collignon—Couve Cat, Faser d'Athimer p, 42 f no. 200 pl 11, Piohl Afaleres wm, 
felching α, Gr. lil. 1 fig. τὸ. 

® Supra. τοι with fig. gr. 

© Perrot—Chipies Afi. ade f Ari vil, δα. 

ΤΑ, Brickner—E. Pernice "Ein attischer Friedhof' in the fa. ΠΗ. 1593 
xViil: TES. 

* See the important monograph of ὦ. P. Qeconomus ἤν profaisactent receplacuits 
wpuicralioer Athenis i921 pp. 1—6o with 17 figs. (especially p. 12 © ‘Vasa funebria 
perforata,’ p. 33 fi ‘Sepalera perforata,’ p. 47 ff “Sepulcra tubum exhibentia’). 

* A. Milchhifer in the δὰ. ἈΝΑ, 1880 v. 177 ἴ. Cp. Furtwingler Sasrml, Sahoureyl 
Vasen pl. 53 p. 2, A. Briickner—E. Pernice in the 4/4. ΑΔ. 1893 xvii. 144 ἤν 
F. Poulsen Die Dipylongraber wd oie 2 igplomesen Leipzig igog PP. 18. Nachod in 
Pauly—Wissowa Ava/-2 etc. xiii. τοῦ f. 

“A. Herzog ‘Eine Lutrophoros' in the arvé. Zeaf. 1882 x1. 136 ἡ. 6. 

4 Nached in Pouly—Wissowa Aval-Eae. xiii, ato records τὲ /ewfrephdrn, of which 
he assigns § to the last decade of τ. vi, 7 to the first third of s, v, § to the middle of τὸν, 
8 to the last third of s.¥. See also Graef 4af. Fase Athen p. 128 ff, nos. 1144—1198 
pls. 68—7o, H. ἢ. W[alters) in the Brit, Afws, Ouaré, 1923$—1929 lil. 42 ἔν pl. 24 4, ῥ, 
RK. H[inks] 14. 1930—1931 γ᾿ τὰ f, pl, ga, ὁ. 
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Loutrophéres in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York : 
(1) Whole vase showing mourners with fowfrephores above, moumers 
at préfiests below, and subsidiary zones of lions and horsemen. 


(2) Detail of same vase. 
ΒΥ Page a7 5 M1. 
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to the last third of the fifth century B.v. (pl. xxxv, figs. 236—239)’. 
A point connecting them with the ‘Dipylon’ amphorae? is that some 
carly examples have their handles adorned with snakes*, while many 
have rims and handles marked with a snaky pattern*. The usage of 
loutrophdroi \asted on into the fourth century, and late examples, 
made on a smaller scale, acquired a third handle under the influence 
of the three-handled Aydrfa®. Other evidence of the shapes taken 
by fourth-century /owtrepidret may be found in the magnificent 
series of marble sté/ai yielded by Attic graves®, These extend in 


in the Ach, Misth. 1928 lil. 17—47 pls. $—r8 includes useful lists of Attic black-figured 
loufrephdreé (pp. 4o—43 nos. 44—83) and Attic red-figured fentrephdred (p. 44f nos. 
gs—117). The finest example of the former is that in New Vork published by Ὁ. M. A. 
Richter in the Audietin of the Mfetropolitan Museum of Art 1938 xxiii, s4—s7 figs. 1—3 
ani dated ¢. s35 0c. My pl. xxav is from the official photogmph, kindly lent by 
Mr C.D, Bicknell. 1 also figure : 

(a) Three broken specimens found together at Trachones near Athens and now at 
Berlin (Furtwingler Masensancn/?. Berfin i, 371 ff. nos, 1887—1889, ὦ. Menzen in the 
ann. dl. Jntt. 1843 xv. 276 Β,, Afow, od. fnsf. iii pl. Ga (a composite drawing, of which my 
fg. 236 a, ὁ isa part), Ὁ. Bennlorl Griechinke und sicifische Masenbiider Berlin 1877 Ρ. 6 
nod. 3—s). The main design on each vase is a black-figured sritheriy, with mourners on 
the neck and animal-rone or horsemen below. 

(δ) A vase in the Louvre (CA. 453) (M. Collignon ‘Loutrophore attique ἃ sujet 
funéraire’ in the Aon. Piaf 1894 i. 49—60 with figs. 1 and 2 and pls. s—7, Perrot—Chiples 
Hist. de ΓΑ τὶ x. ὅγᾳ ff. fig. abs, azo, 371, Corp. var. anf, Louvre lii re pl a6, 1—a2 
‘=my fig. 237 a—¢) with text p. (4s) by E. Pottier), The main design is a red-figured 
pritherts, with red-figured mourners on the neck and black-fgured horsemen towards 
the foot. 1. Ὧν, Beasley in the fourm. Mell, Stud. igio χακ. 67 no. 35, ta. Adtisohe 
Farnmaler dex rotfewrigen Stitr Tubingen 192% p. 71 no. τῷ assigns the vase to the 
Kleophrades painter (*Schiler des Euthymides'), cp. Leonard in Pauly —Wissowa Meal 
Ene, xi. $03 no. 35 (*Zelipenosse des Euphronios oder Euthymides’). 

(c) A vase from Athens, now at Berlin (Furtwangler εάν, Jeriin i. Gys ἢ, 
no. 2372, dd, Saneml. Sabouroff Vasen col. pla. 38 main subject, sg cmsemilile (=my fig. 
234). The bodyalesign is a red-figured bridal procession, with an elongated female figure 
on either side of the neck. 

(@) A vase found at Athens and now in the Schliemann collection (P. Wolters 
‘Rotfigurige Lutrophoros’ in the atk. Mitth. 1891 xvi. 371—405 figs. 2 (=my hig. 239)—4 
and col. pl. 8). The main design is a ned-figured scene of dedications at a sepulchral size, 
the dead man being apparently represented πὰ δὴ equestrian sintue, 

2 Supra ii, ross fig. git. 9 Supra pl xxxy. ὁ Supra pl, xxxv and figs. 296—239- 

ΒΡ, Wolters in the fA. Afitth, 1Bgt p. 384 nos. 31 and 34. Nachod in Pauly— 
Witsown Neal Ene. sili. aagg f. 

A last term in the series may perhaps be found in a fluted ἀγάγία of red ware from 
Kourton in Kypros, formerly in the Fierides collection and now in mine (fry. 240 cif 
Height: 14} inches). This vase too has no bottom to it, and is further pierced under its 
three handles by three holes, the purpose of which is not clear (? to prevent contents 
rising above the level of the handles, even if foot were blocked). 

® Nachod fac, off, Pp. 20K) notes: ‘Conse Att. Grabrelicis Taf. 56. 92, 100. 1Δ1: arb, 
535. 307—375 (rundplastisch); Taf. 53. 130. 144. 198—197- 200, 203- 118. 32... 118. 371 - 
a8a—290 (Relicfstelen); Taf, g7g—382 (Kioniskoi mit Reliefs nach 317 ν- Chr.) See 
also P, Gardner Sculptured Tews of Hellas London 1896 p. τα ff. pl. 4 ἢ 
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Fig. 240. 
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stately sequence from the close of the fifth century down to the year 
317 B.C., when Demetrios of Phaleron passed a sumptuary law that 
no monument should be erected on a grave-mound but a small pillar, 
not exceeding three feet in height, or a table-like slab, or a bath- 
basin*. Accordingly we see /outrophéroi in the round, sometimes 
quite plain and presumably painted (fig. 242)*, sometimes exquisitely 
carved with a profusion of motives—vegetable (fig. 243)*, animal 
(fig. 244)*, human (figs. 244, 250)5, divine (fig. 245)*—and further 


1 Demetrios of Phaleron περὶ τῆς ᾿Αθήνησι νομοθεσίας (Diog. Laert. 5. 80) frag. 9 
(Frag. gr. Hist. ii. 963 f. Jacoby) af. Οἷς. de legy. 2. 65 sepulcris autem novis finivit 
modum: nam super terrae tumulum noluit quid statui, nisi columellam, tribus cubitis ne 
altiorem, aut mensam, aut labellum: et huic. procurationi certum magistratum praefecerat. 
The columellae, of which there is a large collection in the National Museum at Athens 
(the tallest specimen, that of Poplios Memmios Syntrophos, measures 1°63™ in height, or 
1°76™ inclusive of its rough end) and very few elsewhere (ει. that of Thrason in the 
British Museum (E. L. Hicks Zhe Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum i. 144 Oxford 1874 no. 87, Corp. inscr. Gr. i no. 658, Corp. inscr. Att. 
ili, 2 no. 1747 Θράσων | Θρασυφῶντος | Κικυννεύς in lettering of 1o0o—so B.c. A. Conze 
Die attischen Grabrelie/s Berlin—Leipzig 1911—1922 iv. 18 no. 1793 gives bibliography 
and photograph)), are usually of Hymettian marble. They are cylinders that taper slightly 
towards the bottom, and were either stuck in the ground or inserted in a holed stone 
socket. Near the top they have a projecting collar, which sometimes shows traces of 
fillets painted in red. The mensae are solid plinths, oblong in plan, with upper and lower 
mouldings. They originally served as bases for sepulchral vases or s/é/ai (A. Brickner 
Der Friedhof am Eridanos Berlin 1909 p. 99 f. fig. 64 three mensae still supporting 
portions of marble vases on their flat tops, A. Conze of. cit. iv. 14 f. no. 1769 a mensa 
decorated, exceptionally, with a /outrophéros in relief on the front and traces of a stéle let 
into the top). The /adel/a are best represented on a South Italian Aydrfa at Bari (inv. πο. 
1369, A. Conze of. cit. iv. 6 f. with fig. (=my fig. 241)), as no complete examples have 
come down to us. But numerous short fluted pillars with spreading foot, obviously basin- 
stands, are known. See further A. Conze of. cét. iv. 5 ff. 

* From the Elgin collection, now in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture 
i. 325 no. 683, E. L. Hicks The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum i. 151 Oxford 1874 no. 105, Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 3 no. 3239, A. Conze of. cit, 
Berlin 1906 iii. 364 no. 1715 pl. 367, 2 (=my fig. 242)). The circular plate on the top is 
as usual, missing. The roughened foot was meant for insertion in a stone base. Details 
must have been added in colour. And there was presumably a painted design, to which 
the name PAIAIMOS : NAYKPATITH® inscribed on both sides in neat fourth- 
century lettering has reference. White marble. Height 1'035™. 

3. Still ἐπε sttu outside the Dipylon at Athens (C. Curtius in the Arch. 
30 no. 76, Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 3 nO. 3754, A. Conze of. cit. Berlin 18 
56 (=my fig. 243)). On the left side of the péros base is inscribed Ἢ 
(σὴ): on the vase, over the man, ‘Hyjrwp; over the woman, II 
i is a strip painted red. White marble. Height 1°54™, 

Fragment found at Spata in Attike, now at Constantinople 
Constantinople ii. οἵ f. no. 335 fig., A Milchhofer in the Ath. Mae meee aes 
49, A. Brueckner Ornament und Form der attischen Grabstelen Strassbu 1886. ἘΣ 
no. 2, A. Conze of. cit. Berlin 1906 iii. 367 no. 1730 pl. 374 (=my fig. 244) Ber ΕΣ 38 
Reliefs ii. 177 no. 1). The handle is formed by a pistrix with dragon’s head . ve re 
and fish’s tail. On a large leaf is a young Satyr dancing to the left with a chlams th i, 
loosely round him. He raises his right hand, which js open, and lowers his left ee 


Zeit. 1871 xxix. 
93 1. 49 no. 208 pl. 
γήτωρ | Κηφισοδώρο 
αμφίλη. Under the 
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Fig. 243. 
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adorned with a sepulchral subject (fig. 243). Or, again, we have 
loutrophérot in low relief represented, with varying degrees of 
complexity, on upward tapering tombstones (figs. 246—250)* and, 


holds a /agokifon. Pentelic marble. Height o-s7™. The same type recurs in A, Conse 
ef. cif. Derlin τοῦ fil. 367 f nos. 1730 5 and 1731; cp. 173}. J 
'G. A. 5, Sojder ‘Une representation eschatologique sur une Hele attique du iv 
siecle’ in the Avo. Arcd. 1924 fl. 37—45 pl. 3 has proved (1) that the youthful figures on 
the handles mentioned swtra n. 4, with which must be grouped those of the relief shown 
infra fig. 2£0, are not mere mortals, but dancing Satyrs as conceived in the second half 
of 1. ἵν B.C.; and (2) that they ore present, not aa purely decorative features, but δὲ 


Fig. 244: Fig. 148. 


significant symbols of the Dionysiac faith (p. 43 f. ‘Sans doute, leur caractére symbolique 
nest pas mecuse; mais un “ton entendenr,” c'est-a-dire un ἐμ ἐμ comprenail sans bésiter 
leur langage. Us expriment ἡ la fois Pespoir et le voru que le jeune défunt...soit rec, aoe 
les traits d’an bienhéeureux Satyre! (Cf. Dieterich, Vebyia, p. 78), dans le thiase de 
Dionysos εἴ Jes champs frequentés par bes enbeorenx® ("Suivant ldacdoloeia Paley, V1, 
37, 00 Voyait sur le tombeau de Sophocle un Satyre tenant ὦ la main un masque. On se 
demande st εἰ Ἐπὶ} seulement une personniftcation du dame εἰ non pas une allusion ἃ 
Vordre d'iddes ctudi¢ dana cet article...).’). 

® Fragment found ἐν δέσει Μονομμάτι δήμου Φύλην, now in the National Museum at 
Athens (no. 7546) (A. Conre ap, cif. Berlin 1906 ii. 769 no. 1743 ἃ pl. τὸ {= my fig. 245). 
The handles enclose two crudely worked Sirens Drea irags thar beads and breasts, Pentelic 
marble, Height 5°42", 

! (a) Found near the church of Hagia Trias in the Kerameikos at Atheny Ἢ, Schoell 
in the wit, αἱ ff. 1870 p. 146 ff, no. + Kaibel £pigr. Gr. wo, 34, Corp. inicr, AW, ἢ. 
ἃ πὸ. 2990, Cougny dah. Pal, Append. 2. 48, A. Conze of. cit, Terlin 1906 Hil, ags na, 
1387 pl. 18 δι 1 (=my hg. 246)). The abrotérion or pediment of the χὰ τς missing. ‘The 
decoration of the JowfrepAdrer was doubtless eked! oot in paint. Right and left of the 


vase, from above downwandis, runs a four-lined epigram, which U. Kohler transcribes 
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Fig. 246. Fig. 247- 
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πότνι[α Σ]ωφροσύνη, θύγα[τ]ερ μεγαλόφρονος Αἰδοῦς, πλεῖστα σὲ τιμήσας εὐπόλεμόν τε 
᾿Αρετήν ||  Κλείδημος Μελιτεὺς Κλειδημίδου ἐνθάδε κεῖται | [ζΪ]λος πατρι - μὴ -----τπ τς 
Hymettian marble. Height 1°40. 

(4) From Athens, now the property of Trinity College, Cambridge (J. Stuart— 
N. Revett Zhe Antiquities of Athens London 1830 Supplement by W. Kinnard p. 17 f. 
pl. 2, 4, A. Michaelis Ancient Marbles in Great Britain trans. C. A. M. Fennell Cambridge 


Fig. 248. Fig. 249. 


1882 p. 270 Cambridge no. 111, Kaibel Zpigr. Gr. no. 49, Corp. inscr. Alt. ii. 3 no. 
1994, A. Conze of. εἰ. Berlin 1900 ii. 214 no. 1006 pl. 195, 3 (=my fig. 247)). The sunk 
relief on the vase shows an older man, who wears a Aimdtion, advancing fom the left to 
clasp the hand of a younger man, who has a ch/amys round his arm. Each man is 
accompanied by a dog. The flat cornice of the pediment is inscribed [Εὐθύϊκριτος 
ΗΛΙΑΙΟΣ (?) (Ρ. P. Dobree),...ALAIOS (K. O. Miiller), [OINJAIOS (?) (A. Boeckh) 
ΛΒΑΙΟΣ (ἢ) (Δ. Conze), AEAIOZ (A. Michaelis), [EIT]JEAIOS (U. Kehler). On 


the s#ée, above the vase, is the epigram ἐνθάδε τὸν πάσης ἀρετῆς ἐπὶ τέρμα μολόντα! 
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[E}Mixpror πατρία χέδυν ἐκάλυψε τάφων, μητρὶ φίλον καὶ rarpl, κασι[γ)γήταιτ τε 
πυϑεινὸν | waa{i] τὰ ἐκαίμοισι» σύντροφον ἡλικίας, Pentelic marble, Heaght 1°22". 

(ὦ. From Toval near Ambelokipt, now in the National Muasetm at Athens (A. Milch- 
hifer in the vd. Anvd. pS88 xiii. 345 no. 693, Cerf. cer. ALS. i. 3 ho. 1810, 
A. Conse of. cit. Berlin 1906 iii. τοῦ no. 1380 pl. 283 (=my fig. 248)). The rounded 
atvetérion is decorated with finely wrought ddanthor-leaves, palmettes, and central lotos- 


Fig. 250. 


bad (symbol of resurrection). The highly omamental /ow/refiuirer hos ἃ farwéa slung trom 
its handles. Above the vase is the inscription ᾿Αριστογείτων | Nuciow | ᾿Αλωπεκηδν, 
Pentelic marble. Height δεῖν, 
(4) Found to the west of Kaljvia Kuvanis, now in the National Museum at Athens 
(A. Milchhofer in the ard. AfittA. 1887 xii. 18. no. 181 pl. ον A. Conse ap. cit, Berlin 
1goo τὸ. ὅσῳ pl. 178 (=miy fig. 249), Reinach Avg. Aeliefs il. gog no. 3). The aabrotdraen 
shows in relicf a Siren beating her head and breast. The handles of the éewfrepidres 
terminate below in inverted ducks'-heads (swans’-heads?), and must have been finished in 
| colour. The sunk relief on the body of the vase represents 2 woman with long hair, in 


c. Π|. 25 
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finally, on the downward tapering pillars prescribed by Demetrios 
(fig. 251}. 


chive and ἀπε ἴσῃ, bringing a foreia io tie on o large ane-handled ἐμ νόβάδεν!ς 
Beyond il ore seen a second woman with long hair, who [6 followed by a third woman, 
both similarly clad. White marble. Height rs8™. 


Fig. 351, 


[ἡ Fragment found in the northern corner of the harbour (C. Cu tins), ἣν τοῦ ουμούση 
(S.A. Roomanoudes), and now in’the Museum at the Peiraiens (C. Curtius tn Philoleews 
ifzo xxix, 6y7, A- Rrocclner (henement and Fors ger attihen Graksteten Strassburg 
B46 p. 35 no, 1, Corps ten. Aff. il. ἃ no. ayG2, A. Conse ap. cit, Berlin τοῦ ii, ποῦ 
no. 354. pl 284 (= my hp. 159), Kemach Aue. Neliefi ii. goo no. 4. The dancing Satyrs 
ἐποίσει by the handles of the Jomfropédror resemble those clescribed rarer Pp, "Bo ῃ, τ 
anil p. 181 n. 4, Above the vase, in letters not earlier than 700 5. ri insextiedl 
"Αμμστοτέλην | “Apurrondrove | Tepyariiee. White marble. Height pee | 


' Found near the church of Hagia Trias in the Kerameikes at Athens (Cor Py 


—— 
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Ceramic evidence further assures us that a Joufrophdéres might be 
by a mourning maiden in the funeral procession (fig, 237)", 
and set up.on the summit of the grave-mound—a custom traceable 
from the early fifth* to the late fourth century (fig. 253)*. Again, we 
Ait. lil. ano. 198i, A. Conze of. cif. Herlin—Leiprig 1911—igaa iv. τὸ no. 1778 pl. 379 
(=my fig. χε 1}} The sunk relief shows an ornamental /owfrepadres, with aératéria on 
ite rim and a éadade slung from its handles, Above it, in lettering of imperial date, is 
inseritsed ᾿Απολλύδωρου | Ξώτον | ᾿Ραμνούσιοι. Hymettian marble. Height εὐ δ", 

! From a red-hgured fnfroptdres, dating from the first third of τὸν, in the Louvre 
(supra p. 375 π΄ 1 (4). 

᾿ Supra ii. τοςῦ ff. fig. οἱ 1, 

M. Mayer in the 4th. ΠΝ. 1891 xvi. 310 nm. 1 and P, Wolters ἰδ. p. 389 f. with hg. 
(=my fg. 151} draw attention to an carly yellow-groand //pfher, from Eretria, at Athens 


(Collignon—Couve Cat, Parser d' Athines Ὁ. 330 no. 1061), on which, behind a woman 
with a basket of funeral offerings, is a large aepiore eet on a rectangular base aml 
decorated with a cavalier in black-figured technique. The black figure and the long 
handles strengthened with struts indicate that the ampere is of terra cotta. 

* Extract from the reverse design of a red-hgured awf4era, careless in style, found 
at Ruvo, now at Naples (Heydemann Farcnsamer!. Neapel p. τοῦ no. 2147, K. Pagen- 
stecher Uuteritalische Grahdenbmticr (Zur Mumstgeshichte det Atlas xciy) Strassborg 
apt bo 2g £ pl. 13,0, ἐν, in the Adm, firth. τοῦ xxvil. 103 π᾿, ὦ. P, Occonomas Ly 
frofaassaneas re rece phaculis wpuicrafiiys Athens "11 ps 15 f, iy. 4 (= my fig. asa)) Asis 
often the cusc, the vase shown resembles in shape the vase upon which it is painted. 
Pagenatecher rightly infers from the black figure that the yase shown is of term cotta, 
not mctal, and observes that ite foot is firmly planted in the grave-mound. 

Oeconomus af. cf. p. 27 f fig. 5 cp, the obverse design of a red-figured neck-amplory, 
careless in style, found at-Nola, now in Petrograd (L. Stephani in the Compfe-reean 
of. ΕΝ 1S p. 38 no, 24 with fg. on p. 67 (=my fig. 14}, Ae Parmamel. Si. Setert- 
éurg ii. 220 no. 1598). Between two Tonic columns, on which are perched a soul-tind 
(Siren), and an owl, is seen a lange one-handled jug half-sunk in the grownil, 

25—2 
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gather from vases that a loutrophéres might be borne by a young girl 
in the bridal corféve (fig. 255)', or decked with myrtle-sprays (fig. 
256)? and set beside a pair of similarly decked débetes (figs, 257,258)*, 


YA red-figured Aewirapdros at Athens (Collignon—Couve Car. Mares a" λένε p. πον Γι 
no. 122g), assigned to ‘Der Frauenbadmaler’ (J. D. Bearley Attsche Pasenmaler ier 
retiigurigen Stitr Tubingen 192¢ p-4gt no. 6), who flourished c. 430— 20 1c, (M. Η, 
Swindler Ancent Painting New Haven: Vale University Press 1979 p. 194), hos (a) ἃ 
wedding procession, in which the bnde (bowed head, myniie-wreath above, Eros hovering 
near) is preceded by a young pirl bearing a /owfrophérev and accompanied by women with 


torches to the sound of the double flute; (4) a conversation between two women, of whom 
ont holds upa decorated coffer (T, Se(hjreiber in the Ame. a. Just, 1856 xviii. 333 fi, 
Mon. d. fast. x pl. 34, 1 (=my fig. 255), Ὁ. Renndorf in the Hie. Voriegedl, 1888 
pl. 8, 2, P. Wolters in the Ash. Afrtth, 1891 xvi. 381 no. 18 with fig., Relnach Rep, 
Fases 1. 206, 3, M. Collignon in Daremberg—Saglio Met. Amt, ili, 1348 fig. 4438). 

2 A fragmentary three-handled vase, of red-figured technique, found at Athens 
(P. Wolters in the Ara. ΠΝ. 1891 xvi. 482 no. 21 with fig. (=my fig. 226)), shows 
among other bridal preparations « woman holding a three-handled fours shdrer, whick 
has a row of white dots round its shoulder and three sprigs of m yrite tn ite mouth. 

ὁ (a) A red-fgured gyafs from Athens, now in the British Museum (Ari, Mus, Cat. 
Fases i, 3660 no. E 774, Fortwingler—Reichhold Gr. Fasemmaivrel 1. ao ἘΠῚ δ, 3 
{=my fig- 257): C- Lécrivain in Daremberg—Saglio Dict, Ant. Hi. 1649 ig. 4862, Hoppin 
Red-fg. Vaser i. 3946 no. 4, J. D. Beasley αἰ εν Pasemmaler ge roifigurigen Stits 
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which presumably contained water for the bath of bride and bride- 
groom!, 


Tubingen 1925 p. 429 no, a), altributed—first by Purtwiingler—to * Der Eretriamaler,’ 
who flourished «. 430—4700.c. (M. H, Swindler Ancient Painting New Haven: Yale 
University Press 192g p. 193), depicts preparations for a wedding. These include a one- 
handled, black-figured fowrrepAdres, visible behind a rouge-pot of alabaster (?) on a coffer, 
while two black-figured bridal beter are set on stands near by—all three vases being 
Aimilarly adorned with myrtle-epraye. 

(4) A red-figured esvmefrew or ὄνον by the anne painter, from Eretria, now at Athens 
(Collignon—Couve Cat. Mawr df" Athénes p. 509 ff. no, 1388, P. Hartwig in the "Ed. ᾿Αρχ. 
t897 pp. t2g—142 pl. g—10 (of which the second half=my fig. 238), C. Lecrivaim im 
Daremberg—Saglio Dirt, Amd. tii. 1649 Γι fig. 4863, Hoppin Aed-Ag. Faser i. 345 πὸ, ας 
ΒΝ Maferef a. Zeichnung &. Gr. ii. 967, 570. ti, 270 fig. 561, J. D. Bearley Affircie 


ae: i Ἶ ἘΠ 


Fig. 296. 


Vasenmater des rotigurigen Stilt Tubingen 1925 p. 479 no. 1), again introduces a black- 
figure! /owrepivrer: and a pair of black-figured /Aiefes on stands, decorated with sprigs 
of myrtle by women, while the bride and the bridal bed are seen through the open door 
of the fed /amer, 

1 A black-figured amp4ora from Kameiros, now in the British Museum {δ γί, ἄντ. 
Cav. Κατα ii. 131 no. B 107 pls. καὶ (=my fig. 249) and 4), and sometimes attriluted to 
Amasis (L. Adamek (Jnsiguferte Pasen aes Aneasis Prague 189s p, 41 ἢ, Hoppin Biect- 
Ag. Vaser p. 43 10. 22. Aliter G, Karo in the Jowrm. Hell. Stud. 1899 xix. 135), has for 
its obverse design the nuptials of Zeus and Hera (BR. Foerster De Aocheeit der Zens wre 
der Hera | Winckelmanasfest-Progr. Sretian τ 807} p. 27 Π., H. B. Walters in the Arif, 
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What is the meaning of these customs,and why should a ceremony 
performed at a wedding also be performed, or at least imitated, at 
the burial of a bachelor or spinster? A typical case may serve to 
point the question. Here, for example, is a sf¢/e in the Ny Carlsberg 
collection (fig, 260)4. Hippon, son of Agonippos, has died unwed 


i. αὐ onan es : 


Fiz. 2609, 


Mur, Cat, Facet ii. τὰ Type C). The deities, from left to right, are Apollon, Zeus and 
Hera, Dionysos, Aphrodite, Poseidon, Artemis, Hermes, Aphrodite carrica ΧΩ τὰ μετα 
5 ἐνόει, of which A. de Ridder in Daremberg ~Sagliu Dict, And. Ti. Dae i pati 
tenait sans doute I'cau lustrale, Cp. the black-figured Ayairta publisher by ἢ chard 
Avwrer!. Fasend. iv. Bs {, pl. aa, where the (‘Aer reste on the head αἱ αὶ ἘΝ πε τον 
podidens.. = 

IF, Poulsen in the faded, of dass, arated, arch. ἔπε, 101 Xaavii Arch. Anz p, orf 
no. 4 With fig. 5, My Carteerg αὐ ΔΕ i tn. 117 4 ΤΊ; pl. 4 (=my fig. 260). The 
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and will leave no children to carry on the proud tradition of knightly 
names!?. His mother Philostrate, seated in the foreground, looks 
with steadfast gaze at the young man’s face, while she clasps his 
hand for the last time. His father, a bearded figure with furrowed 
forehead, stands in the background leaning on a staff and lays 
a detaining hand on the lad’s shoulder, And in the centre of the 
little gable above their heads is carved in low relief the wedding- 
vase. Now, how is this seemingly inappropriate addition to be 
explained? 

Is it to be regarded as a pathetic reminder of all that might have 
been? Hardly so. That would be modern, not ancient, sentiment. 
The Greeks did not care to be reminded of their sorrows®, and we 
never find in their graveyards such a poignant symbol as a broken 
column. M., Collignon?, taking a more practical, not to say prosaic, 
view, holds that the vase commemorates the ‘chthonian bath — 
a final act of the obsequies, in which water for washing the deacl 
was brought to the tomb’ But, if so, we are left wondering how 
a rite once common to all the dead ever came to be restricted to 
those that died unmarried. 

More to our purpose is an explanation advanced by Sir J. ἘΣ 

Ετασοτῦ: 
‘Tt may be suggested that originally the custom of placing a water-pitcher on the 
grave of unmarried persons...may haye been meant to help them to obtain in 
another world the happiness they had missed in this. [n fact, it may have been 
part of a ceremony designed to provide the dead maiden or bachelor with a spouse 
in the spirit land. Such ceremonies have been observed in various parts of the 
inecription on the comiceis IP TON ΑΓΩΝΙΠ ro ΠΕΙΡΑΕΥΣ ΦΙΛΟΣΤΡΆΤΗ. 
The termination of "Aywelrre points toa date in the first half of r. tv Β.0. Pentelic marble, 
Height τ γον, 

For the foutrapidres thus placed Poulsen ep. the sté¥e of Silenis, daughter of Myiskos, 
at Berlin (no. 1492, R. Kekulé von Stradonits Dre Griehische Séviptur® Berlin—Leipaig 
(ga? p. 186f. with fig., Reinach Aép. Aeis/i ii. 40 no. 3), which has for afratéria a 
Siren flanked hy a /ewfropédrar on its night and a Sphinx on its lett. 

! Anstoph. wat. 637. See further F. Bechtel i Atierischen Personcnnamen det 
Gricchischen δὲν ane Katserse? Holle a. ἃ. 5. τοῦτ pp 21g—226. 

2 Het. 6. 11. 

* M. Collignon in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. nf, 1. 1319. 

« Hesych, um. y@dria Ἀουτρᾷ" τὰ τοῖν νεκροῖε ἐπιφερόμενα. ἐκύμεζαν γὰρ ἐπὶ rode 
τάφονε λουτρά and Suuid. sm. χϑόνια Ἀσυτρά" τὰ τοῖν νεκραῖν ἐπιφερόμενα. ἐκύμιξον γὰρ 
aif Tor τάφου! λουτρά Ξε ἤδη, ἄν 45, cp. Diogen. 3. 94 {ἐπὶ rar raga), Greg. Oypr exxl. 
Laid. 3. 38: Makar. 4. 83, Apostol. 18. 25, Arsen. p- 478: Favorin. fer. p. 1868, 37 ἢ. 
See further Soph, ΕἸ. By, 424, Bur. Paver, 1667 ἰλουτρά) Ὁ Aisch. che. 129 (yéprrfas) ; 
Kleidemos frag. 1 (Ang, or. A'wlirchr. p. go Tresp) af. Athen. gag F—4to4 and 
Fustath. ἐπὶ Od. p. 1481, 8 ff. Ἰάπνιμμα), Kleidemos directs: ὄρυξαι βόθυνον por ἑσεέραν 
τοῦ giuaros. ἔπειτα παρὰ τὸν βόθυνον rods ἐσπέμαν βλέπε, ὕδωρ κατάχεις Myo τάδε' 
ὑμῖν ἀπάνεμμα oft χρὴ καὶ ols Oday. ἔπειτα afd μύρον κατάχει. 

® Frazer Mewsentar v. 480 ff. 
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world by peoples who, like the Greeks, esteemed it a great misfortune to die 
The examples quoted in support of this explanation prove beyond 
all doubt that pox? mortem marriage is or has been a widely prevalent 
custom, 

But marriage with whom? ©. Schrader, who more than once 
attacked the problem, summarised his contentions as follows?: 


“It is only by comparing the Greck customs with those of other Aryan peoples 
that we can discover the meaning of this custom. We then find that the placing 
of the bridal Aowrpogdpor on the grave of unmarried people represents the 
symbolical preservation of a custom...still very wide-spread among the Slavonic 
Faces... ceremonial imitation-marriage was celebrated at the graves of unmarried 
men and maidens, during which a bride or a bridegroom was there and then 
assigned to the dead person* (*Remains of this custom are found also in 
Germany; for in Hesse the coffins of single men who have died must he 
accompanied by “wreathed girls,” who must wear mourning for four weeks, etc. 
(cf [Ὁ] Hessler ( Mesuische Landes- umd Voléstunde Marburg 1904 ii. 1 53}}}. The 
third and last stage of the custom under discussion is presented to us in the 
accounts of the Arabs regarding the oldest Slavonic and Russian conditions of 
life. According to them, not only...waa the wife of the dead srarricd man given 
to him a8 ἃ companion in death, but the wiefe man too was, after his death, 
manned ἐν reyeier Κατ ον toa young girl, who also was therefore doomed to 
die (cf, Mas‘adl, Les Prairies d'or, ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1461 --͵βός, 
i p. ἢ, π. 7) One of these “death-weddings” is described in detail by the Arab 
Ibn Fosalan (text and translation ed. by C. E. Frihn, St. Petersburg, 1823 [See 
now Miss H. L. Lorimer ‘A Scandinavian Cremation-Ceremony’ in Anftiguity 
1934 νπὶ, §8—62, an article which includes a fresh and full translation made from 
the text of Ahmad bin Fudhlan by Miss C. Waddy]). But it follows from isolated 
traces that the custom of the wife dying along with her hushand was prevalent 
also in Greece in prehistoric times (cf. Pausanias, ii. 21. 7), and in the atary of 
the Trojan maiden Polyxene, sacrificed at the yrave of Achilles, there exists 
also on classical soil a case of the barbarian custom of “death-marrage”.' 
Thus, on Schrader's showing, the death of a bachelor or spinster 
once involved the provision and actual killing of a human consort — 
a grim practice, which had indeed left lasting traces of itself int 
mythology, but in real life had long since decayed into a mimetic 
ceremony and thence into the mere symbolism of the Marriage-vase, 
Mr J. C. Lawson? viewed the matter from a somewhat different 


stand-point. He too regarded the foutrophdras-rite as implying that 
First in hia pucrbenge a ph Totemheckzeit Jena tony PP 1—38, then it hic book Sprica- 
ιν ona Oreeicdickte® Jena τοῦ, "267 i. sig, ἢ, 335 0. a, 252, lastly in his 
αἰ κε έν ἢ Ἦν 2a8—aehe aor, ' Totenhochacit.’ 
"ἢ. Schrader in J. Hastings Aacrefesedia of Acligiow ana &ftics Edinburgh ligog il. 
aah ap δα 
3.1. C. Lawson Matern Greet Felilore and Ancicas 


pp. κὸν ato. Greik Religion Cambridge tq10 
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a definite marriage awaited the dead bachelor or spinster. But he 
treated it as one out of many facts tending to establish the important 
conclusion that, in Greek belief; every man might look forward to 
becoming the groom of Persephone, every woman to becoming 
Hades’ bride?: 

‘Custom past and present, ancient literature, modern folk-song, all agree in their 
presentment of death as a marriage into the house of Hades.’ 

To me it seems that the opinions of Schrader and Lawson are 
not mutually exclusive. It may well be (though the evidence for it 
is slight*) that in prehistoric times the dead bachelor demanded— 
like Achilles (?}—a bride to keep him company. And, when this 
savage custom had dwindled into a set of merely mimetic rites and 
symbols, it may well have left behind it the feeling that the pre- 
maturely dead must needs be married somehow in the world beyond 
the tomb. If so, the great wave of oriental influence which swept 
the Mediterranean ¢, 600 #.C2 and the subsequent (or consequent?) 
growth of Greek mysticism very possibly intensified a latent belief 
in the divinity of the dead. The Egyptian identification of the 
mummified man with Osiris is at least paralleled by the Orphic 
declaration: 

Happy and blest one, a god thou shalt be in place of a mortal®. 


1 Supra if. ταῦ ἢ, 1. 

* See the objections raiscd by P. Stengel in the Mocd, αὶ Slasr. Pile! Mai 3, 1908 
pp. 489—49t and hy F. Kanfimann in the LetiscArift fur denteche Philolagic τῷ] xxxix. 
1181. and answered by Ὁ. Schrader Spracdvergitchumy una Creenhichte® Jena 1906, 1997 
L 53 n. 1, ii. 336 ἢ. 3, 532. Stengel fer. cif. pe 490 ἢ. 3 aptly quotes Loukian. ay facts 
τέ πόσοι, καὶ παλλακίβατ.  ἐπικατέσφαξαν.. ὧν χρησομένοις ἐκεῖ καὶ ἀπολαύσηιμει» αὐτῶν 
OSE 

® Suge ii. pig f 

4 See eg. A. Erman A Handbood of Agyptian Religion trans. A. 5. Grifith London 
1907 p- δε ἢ, H. R. Hall in J. Hastings Aacyclefacia of Κεἰ κί aed Athi Edinborgh 
1908 i. 440"—443*, A. M. Blackman ἐδ, 1920 xi. 132°"? (‘fdentification with Osiris’), 
Fraser Golds Bowgh*: Adonis Attis Oxiris® il. 16 (‘Thus every dead Egyptian was 
identified with Osiris and bore his name’). Swfra pi. 343. 

® One of the gold tablets from Orphie graves of #. w—til τινα, near Thourioi (rmjtra ti. 
118 n. a) gives the verse ἔλβιε καὶ μακαριστέ, dade δ' ἔστι deri βρυτοῖο (fazer. Gr. Ste. ft 
no. yt, αν 148, G. Murray in Harrison Profeg. (rt. Fa. p, G67 no. § (with fucsimile), 
H. Dicls Dit Fragmenie der Vorsokratiher? Berlin 1912 ἢ. 176 Orph. frag. 18, το, Orph. 
frag. z2¢c, to Kem), which seems to have been apoken by the mrifagoges or ἀν Α ΠΗ 
of Persephone (so J, FL. Wieten De frifus ἰανεΐπέν aurcis guac ἐπὶ sepulcris Ὑμῖν ἐς pret 
intwnfae Amstelodami 1913 p. 118}, Another tablet of the same date and prerenmanee 
sutmtitutes the prose formula debe ἐγ νον ἐξ ἀσθρώπον (Jmeer. Gr. Si. ft, wo. yr, 4 Ἐν 
G. Murray foc. cif, p. 662 no, καὶ (with facsimile), H. Diels ep. of4? fi. 177 Orph. sre: 79, 
4, Orph. frag. 32 f, 4 Kern). Cp. yet another, of 2. i or more probably ¢. i 4-D-, from 
Rome, which hus the would-be hexameter KaimAla Σεουνδεῖνα, νόμωι | th Ha Ὑγγωσα 
(G. Murray lacs cit. p. 67a no, 8 (with facsimile) reading δῖα for Sm, H. Diels af. oft" tie 
176f. Orph. frag. τῷ", 4, Orph. frag. 32 2. 4 Kern). 
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Final felicity for the divinised, but unmarried, dead would be felt to 
imply a marriage-union in the house of Hades. The Orphic initiate 
in fact carried with him to the tomb, engraved on a golden tablet, 
the assurance that he had become the very consort of Despoina’, 
And such hopes in less tangible form were certainly entertained by 
wider circles®, 

But, if the sepulchral /onfropidros is thus reducible to a nuptial 
foutrephdros, we have yet to enquire what meaning attached to them 
beth, Eustathias*®, though he does not reach a satisfactory solution 
of the problem, at least goes some way towards one. 


"The ancients,’ he says, “treat river-water as something solemn... Bridegrooms 
had their bath fetched from a river as an omen of fertility... And over those that 
died before marriage the so-called bath-carrying pitcher was et, to show that 
the deceased took his departure unbathed of the bridal bath and unfertile 
withal’ 


This.insistence upon the idea of fertility is right, Water-carrying, 
whether for the married living or for the unmarried dead, was 
a fertility-charm of a simple and intelligible sort. As such it can be 
paralleled by a variety of popular customs‘ But the employment 
of a holed vessel for the purpose justifies us, if 1am not mistaken, 
in defining the fertility-charm more nearly as a rain-charm. Rain, 
as we shall have occasion to note®, was the very means by which 
Father Sky impregnated Mother Earth. 


i Supra i, G30 τι, 0, i. 119m. 1, 111 1, 

5 Sopra fi. 11638 

2 Eustath. ἐν fi, p, rpg. Of, οἱ δὲ παλαιοὶ σεμνύνομισι τὸ πυτάμιον ἱσγρὸν, καὶ ταῦτα 
λέγορτει. τὸ λουτρὸν ἐκ ποταμοῦ τοῖς γυμρίως ἐκομίζετο, οἰωνι ομέροιε τὸ γόνιμον. διὸ καὶ ἐνόορχὰ 
μῆλα ἱέμεναν, ὥσπερ τῷ Ποσειδῶνι, οὕτω καὶ τοῖν ποταμοῖς elt τὰν πργγάτ, γόνιμα γὰρ καὶ τὰ 
ἄρρενα, καὶ Toit πρὸ γάμου δὲ τελευτῶσιν ἢ Ἀοντροφάρον, φασὶν, ἐπετίθετα κάλπιν εἰν ἔνϑε ξεν 
τοῦ; ὅτι ἄλουτοι τὰ νυμιική καὶ ἄγονον ἄπεισι (spire p. 371 τι, 7): 

* F. von Reitzensteln in the 2eitechrift fiir ΕἸ παίασέρ | SIL 6700, ὁ Areva oF 
‘Der Frochtbarkeitszauber,’ writes: ‘Neben Wildern er Sie ahs ἐξ βελην Bea 
und Weiher oder—pars pro toto—Gefasse mit Wasser als Kinderheimat erkannt. Dement. 
aprechend ist der Wasserszauber in der verschiedensten Form, besonders als Brunneneauber 
schr weit verbreitet, Am dritten Tag nach der Hochecit geht 2. 0. dic griechische Brat 
noch heute an vielen Orten cum Erunnen, aus dem sie mit eigenem Geliiss Wasser schonii 
ond verschiedene Esswaren und Brotkriimchen hineinwirft, wahrenc rugleich ein winanaee 
darum vollzogen wird® (5 [Τὶ von Diringsfeld und O. von] Keinsberg-Diiringsfeld (Afach- 
eevstcA Leipag i870) 5: κα}, Bel den slavischen Vilkern findet dieser “up zum Hronnen 
entweder vor oder nach ther Eheschliessung statt" [with examples from Croatia, Ralearia 
Esthonm, ctc.|. Sec also Frazer Gofdra ΠΟΝΡΑ Magic Art ij JE. (* Watercepirite 

' : wg": The Magic Art ii. rq f. (*W ater-spirits 
conceived as beeto wing: offspring On WOMEN ἡ ᾿ 

* infra p. 457 ff, 
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(y) Water-carrying in connexion with the mysteries. 


Water-carrying in Ξ holed vessel reappears in connexion with the 
mysteries. Polygnotos in his famous fresco of the Underworld 
(painted shortly after 458 B.C.’) represented certain women bearing 


{ εἰ ἐδ 
‘se 
) 


sts hoa Ἐ-- 


Fig. a6r. 
water in broken pitchers: one of them was in the bloom of youth, 
the other advanced in years; and an inscription common to them 


1 So A. Reinach Ferfer Print, Ane. 1. δά 1. 1, go π᾿ ὃ followed by Miss M. H. 
Swindler Ancient Painting New Haven: Yale University Press 1929 P- TO? ἢ. 30+ 


both set forth that they were of the uninitiated. Further, the same 
picture showed a péthos, an elderly man, a boy, and a couple of 
women—one young, the other elderly. They were all bearing water; 
but the old dame’s pitcher seemed to be broken, and she was 
emptying into the p/f4os such water as was leftin her crock. Pausanias}, 
who saw the fresco in the Cnidian Lesche at Delphoi, adds: ‘We 
inferred that these persons also were of the number of those who 
held the Eleusinian rites of no account.’ In thus connecting the two 
groups of water-carriers and assuming one label for the lot Pausanias 
was almost certainly correct®, An approximate arrangement of the 
contiguous figures may be seen in C. Robert's clever reconstruction 
(fig. 261)% 

Platon in his Gorgzas (written between 399 and 388 B.C“) like- 
wise states that in Hades the uninitiated carry water in a sieve to 
a holed prthos*, Indeed, their punishment became proverbial", and 
can be illustrated from more than one extant vase-painting, 


' Pans, 10, 31. ᾧ ἢ, αἱ δὲ ὑπὲρ τὴν Πενβεσίλειαν φέρουσαι μὲν εἰσιν ὕδωρ ἐν κατε γόσιν 
ἡπτρμάκιμῃ, πεποίηται δὲ ἡ μὲν ἔτι ὡραία τὸ εἶδοι, ἡ δὲ ἤδη τῆς ἡλικίαι π'ραήκοιται. ἰδίᾳ μὲν 
δὴ οὐδὲν ἐπίγραμμα ἐπὶ ἑκατέρᾳ τῶν γυναικῶν, ἐν κοινῷ δὲ ἐστιν ἐπὶ dppordpait leas ogidiy 
τῶν of μεμυημήνιαν γυναικῶν, (10) ἀνωτέρω τούτων ἐπτὶν ἡ Avedorer Ἑαλλιστὼ καὶ Χορία 
τέ καὶ ἡ Νηλέως Πηρώ- «. μετὰ δὶ τὴν Ἑαλλιστὼ καὶ Gras ir ἐκείνῃ γυναῖκει, κρημνοῦ re 
σχῆμα fori καιὶ & Aljkon Zievgot dead wp Tor ἀμπημνὴν βιαζόμενοι Γῆν πέτραν, (1 1) far: 
δὲ καὶ wifes de τῇὁ γραφῇ, πρεσβύτην δὲ drfpwro, ὁ δὲ ἔτι παῖς, καὶ γυραΐχεν, réa μὲν ὑχὺ 
(so Ἐ. Ὁ. Welcker for ἐπὶ cod.) τῇ πέτρᾳ, παρὰ δὲ τὸν πρεσβύτην ἐσιανΐα ἐκείνῳ τὴν 
ἡλικίαν" οἱ μὲν ἄλλοι φέμοντει Cup εἰσί, τῇ δὲ ypal κατεᾶ χϑαι τὴν ὑδρία» εἰκάσειγ. ὅσον δὲ ἐν 
Ty ἡστράκῳ Ἀυμπὴν ἣν Tov ὕβατοτ, ἐκχέονσα ἐστιν αὐ ἔπ the rior. ἐτεκμαιρόμεθα δ' εἶκαι 
καὶ τούτον! τῶν τὰ δρώμενα ᾿Ελευσῖνι (H. Hitzig—H. Bliimner cjj. τὰ ᾿Ἑλενοῖνι) ἐν οὐδενὰι 
βε μένων Lory. 

* Ὁ. Bonner in Marmend Studies tn Classical Philolory 1903 xiii, 166 “The circumstance 
that the intervening figures are said to have been on αὶ hipher level than the Fieet group 
removes all diftculties in the way of bringing the two proups of d μύητοι together,’ 

Σ Ὁ. Robert Die Nokyia des Polygnot (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 892) p, 68 
with lithographic pl., drawn by H. Schenck (pect of which =my fig, 261). 

‘W. von Christ ἔδει ὗε der gricctischen ἤει» Munchen 1983 1. Oro. 

* Flat. Gory. 493 A—C eal τοῦτο dpa tit μυθολ γῶν καμιψὸν ἀνήρ, πων Yurehis τιν ἢ 
ἽἼταλικύν, παράγων τῷ deduars dia τὸ πιθανῶν re καὶ πιστικὴρν ὠνόμωσε πίθον, τοὺν δὲ ἐράνων 
ἀμνήτοντ. τῶν δ' ἀμυήτων τοῦτο τῆς ψνχῆι of αἱ ἐπιθυμίαι εἰσι, τὸ ἀκόλαστον αὐτοῦ καὶ οὐ 
στεγανόν, id τετμημένοι εἴη πίθον, διὰ τὴν ἀπληστίαν ἀπεικάσαι, τοὐναντίον δὴ olde σοι, af 
Καλλίκλειε, ἐνδείκνυται wr τῶν ἐν ᾿Αἰδοι»- -τὰ ἀειδὲς δὴ λέγων... οὗτοι ἀδλιώτατω ἂν εἶεν οἱ 
ἀμύητοι, καὶ φοροῖεν εἰς τὴν τετρημένον πίθαν ὕδωρ τέρμ τοιούτῳ τι τρημένιρ κοφκίνῳ, τὸ δὲ 
κόσκινον ἄρα λέγει, ὡς ἔφη ὁ πρὸς ἐμὲ λέγων͵ τὴν ψυχὴν εἶναι" τὴν δὲ ὑνχὴν cocci ἀχείκασε 
τὸν τῶν ἀραήτων ὧς τετρημένην, ἅτε οὐ δυναμένην ἀνέγειν δ᾽ ἀπιστίαν τε καὶ λήθῳ. Cp. rap. 
763 b—e rove δὲ ἀνοσίοντ af καὶ ἀδίκουτ elt πηλὸν τινα κατορύττουσιν ἐν Aigo καὶ κασκίνῳ 
ὕδωρ ἀναγκάζουσι φέρειν, The ‘Sicilian or Italian’ of the former passage is probably 
Philolaos or some other Pythagorean, e.g. Archytas (E. Frank Plefs snd ke sSeeuuibine 
dothagorcer: Halle (Saale) 1998 PP. 90%. 2688, 364 πι 210, P. Fratigor Ler ἀερόκαν ap 
ΘΝ Pars: 1930 Ὁ, 1111.}. The ἰδ of the lattes FAasape 1s definitely Orphic (A 
Dieterich Nekyiae Leipzig 1893 p- 75 0-0, Rohde Pryvke™ i. 313 n. 1, J. Adam on Pint. 
rep. 363 τῇ. | Pint. 
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An archaic black-figured amphora, formerly in the Canino 
collection and now at Munich®, has for obverse design (fig. 262)* four 
winged souls emptying pitchers into an enormous pithes partly sunk 
in the ¢arth: the presence of Sisyphos rolling his stone up a hill 
shows that the scene is laid in the Underworld, as does the reverse 
design (fig. 263)? of Herakles dragging off a two-headed Kerberos. 
Both sides of the vase may be indebted to some sixth-century fresco, 


Fig. 162. 


" Zenob. 2. 6 ἄπληστοι πίβοτ"., λέγεται γὰρ οὗτοι ὁ rita ἐν  Αἰδὸν εἶναι οὐδέποτε τληῤού:- 
μερόν'" πάσχουσι δὲ περὶ αὐτὸν αἱ τῶν ἀμνήτων ψυχαί" καὶ κόραι δὲν as Δαναΐδαι λέγουσιν, 
πληροῦσαι ἐν κατεαγόσο" dyyeloce ὕδωρ πρὸν αὐτὸν φέρουσι τετρημένον, Apostol. 6. 79 εἰς 
τετρημένον wifar ἀντλεῖν". καὶ γὰρ μυϑεύσισιν ἐν “Αἰδου rein ἀσεβεῖς εἰς πέϑον τετρημένον 
ἀντλεῖν. πέσχονσι δὲ περὶ τοῦτον αἱ τῶν ᾿Αμύντου (fer. ἀμυήτων) ῥνχαί, καὶ κόραι δὲ ἡπεῦκιναί 
(cp. codd. HV. on Ζεποῖν 9. 6 γέγρατται δὲ τῷ τίϑῳ ᾿Αμυήτων- λέγονται δὲ αἱ κόραι 
ἠπεδαναὶ, τουτέστιν ἀσθενεῖ, παρὰ τὸ ἄτεδαν. More probably #wedaral conceals the true 
reading (ἢ παρθένῳ ἢ ὃ παῖδες Δαναοῦ ?7)}, αἵ καὶ Δαναῖδεν καλοῦνται, ἀντλοῦσαι ὕδωρ elt τὸν 
rider, Seuid. s.r, ἄσληστος wifes ὁ ἐν “Αἰδον, ὁ τετρημένοι.. «ἀπὸ τοῦ περὶ ras Δαναΐδαν μύθαυ, 
παρ᾽ Seow ἀριμῶσωι ἐκεῖναι ὕδωρ els wider ἔβαλλον. πάσχουσι δὲ κερὶ τοῦτον τὸν πίθον αἱ 
τῶν duane ψυχαὶ (od. cc. εἰν τετρημένον πίθον ἀντλεῖν), if, on. εἰς τὰν τετρημένον- 
λείσει, πίθαρ ἀνελεῖν. καὶ γὰρ μυδφύσυσιν de" Acdow τοὺς ἀσεβεῖν εἰν πίθον τετρημέναν ἀντλεῖν. 

1 Joho Vosrsamel. Minchen p. 49 f. no. 153. 

Ὁ Inghirami Fas, ΔΗ, ii, 96 ff. pl. 134, E. Gerhard (ter aie Plugelgestalien der alten 
A'wnst Berlin 1840 pp. gn. 3) 17 ple τ, ἃ, Muller—Wicseler Dente, εἰς alt. Aumst il. 
4. 40 pl. 69, 866, A. Baumeister in his Demtur: iii, 1924 fig. 2040, W. H. Rovcher in his 
Lex. Myth. i. 952 with fig. on p. gao, Harrison Proleg. Gh. Ral.” p. 616 Γι fig. 104, tidal 
Taemis® p. gag f fig. τε. 

® Inghirami for. cit. pl. τ αὖ, 
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not recorded in literature, but very possibly illustrative of Orphic 
teaching}. 


Again, a black-figured /ékythos, which was found in 1820 


beneath the feet of a skeleton buried on the slope of Monte Saraceno 
near Ravanusa in southern Sicily and is now preserved in the Museo 


Nazionale at Palermo (pl. xxxvi and fig. 264)? depicts men and 
women hastening to empty vessels of various shapes into a huge 


Fig. 263. 


! The late Orphic poem κατάβασις els “Acdov (on which see A. Dieterich Nekyia 
Leipzig 1893 pp. 128 ff., 136 ff., Ganschinietz in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. x. 2400 f., 
O. Kern Orphicorum fragmenta Berolini 1922 ΡΡ. 304—307, W. Christ Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur® Munchen 1924 ll. 2. 984 n. 7) may well have had metrical] fore- 
runners; and Orphic influence is already traceable at Athens in s. vi B.C. (L. Malten 
‘Altorphische Demetersage’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1909 xii. 417 ff.). 

2 Ὑ. Panofka in the Arch. Zeit. 1848 ii. 284 ff. (‘eine Parodie des Gemiildes des 
Polygnot...sowohl der Scene in der Frauen und JSiinglinge als Hydrophoren sich einem 
grossen Fass nahern max Anspielung auf die Strafe der Danaiden, Sterbliche darstellend 
die wahrend ihres Lebens die Mysterien nicht achteten, als der Fabel des Ocnos , 
Η. Heydemann 74, 1870 xxviii. 42 f. πο. 22 with pl. 31 (= my fig. 264) (* Wir μεῖνε 
eine Parodie der Danaiden und des Oknos vor uns’), A. Furtwangler in the Jahrb. a. 
hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1890 v. Arch. Anz. p- 24 f. (‘eine sehr ernste Darstellung... Es 
sind eben noch nicht die Danaiden...,. sondern allgemeine Bilder der Seelen und three 
Pein, weshalb auch nicht auffallend ist, sie auch mannlich gebildet zu finden. Ferner ist 
Oknos mit dem Esel dargestelit,...’), Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel? Ρ. 617 f. fig. 16 
(‘emphatically wot Danaides...but “ Uninitiated "eee The ass and...Oknos’) OBA 
Maleret u. Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 311 (*Schwerlich mit Recht hat man...eine Mythen- 
parodie in dem Unterweltsbild...finden wollen.... Die alley schmachtigen Kérper und 
grossen Kopfe, einzelne lange Nasen und drollige Bewegungen wirken zwar is deans 
Zusammenhang auch auf den geschulten Betrachter leicht komisch, sind aber schwerlich 


so gemeint’). Pl. xxxvi is from a photograph kindly supplied t 
Columba and E. Gibrici. Ppied to me by Profs G. M. 


Plate XXXVI 


Lékythos from Monte Saraceno, now at Palermo: 


the uninitiated in the Underworld, together with Oknos and his ass. 


See page 400f. with fig. 104. 
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pithos,as before planted deeply in the ground. Here Oknos and his 
ass? serve to fix the locality. The lively and humorous rendering of 
the whole scene makes it difficult to resist the impression that there 
is present an element of intentional caricature. And if so, the artist 
was conceivably inspired by some actual pre-literary performance 
of a mimic or comic sort, though when and where escapes us?. 
Be that as it may, of these two vases the first probably, the second 
certainly, shows the penance of the uninitiated in general, not that 
of the Danaides in particular. 

The same may perhaps be said of a splendid ‘ Apulian’ £raéér, 
which came to the Munich collection from a grave near Canosa®. 
This famous vase dates from the second half of s. iv B.c.* and is 


1 A. Furtwingler /oc. cit. rightly interpreted the lame ass and the lame driver looking 
stupidly at the sticks, which have fallen from his pack, by a reference to Apul. me#. 6. 18 
iamque confecta bona parte mortiferae viae contisaderis (so J. van der Vliet for con- 
tinuaueris codd. F.é. g. contingueris codd. ¢. g (man. rescript.).) claudum asinum 
lignorum gerulum cum agasone simili, qui te rogabit decidentis sarcinae fusticulos aliquos 
porrigas ei; sed tu nulla voce deprompta tacita praeterito (a variant version of Oknos and 
his ass). F. Boll ‘Oknos’ in the Archiv Δ Rel. 1916—1919 xix. 151—157 holds that this 
curious figure originates in a ‘Traumphantasie’ of the sort known as ‘ Behinderungstraum’ 
(cp. 72. 22. 199 ff. (=Verg. Aen. 12. 908 ἢ), 23. 99 ff., Enn. ann. frag. 28. 6 ff. 
Baehrens). He cites (after A. Griinwedel in the Original-Mittheilungen aus der ethno- 
logischen Abtheilung der kinigl. Museen 2u Berlin 1885 i. 42, ΝΥ. H. Ὁ. Rouse in 
folk-Lore 1899 i. 409, Frazer Pausanias v. 377 f.) a Buddhist parallel from the seventh 
dream of the king of Kosala (/ataka Tales edd. H. T. Francis and E. J. Thomas 
Cambridge 1916 p. 84 f.: *“*A man was weaving rope, sir, and as he wove, he threw it 
down at his feet. Under his bench lay a hungry she-jackal, which kept eating the rope as 
he wove, but without the man knowing it. This is what I saw.’ Etc.). 

* O. Gruppe and F. Pfister in Roscher Lex. Myth. vi. 43 f. discuss the appearance of 
the Underworld in the comic and satyric drama of s. v B.C. 

| δ The same grave yielded the Medeia-Aratér, described and illustrated supra i. 251 f 
pl. xxii. 
+ Supra p. 370. 
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decorated with an essentially Orphic! design (pl. xxxvii)*.. Hades, 
sceptre in hand, sits on a sumptuous throne in his nether palace, 


while before him, holding a cross-topped torch, stands his bride 
Persephone. Round them are grouped the stock denizens of their 


figure of Aiakos, Triptolemos wreathed with the springing corn of 


Eleusis*, Rhadamanthys with hoary hair and a brow furrowed by 
thought*. Above these is Dike, who executes their sentence. She 
guards with drawn sword Peirithoos ; for he must remain a prisoner, 
though his friend Theseus, thanks to Herakles, is about to return 
to the upper air®. Below we see Herakles himself dragging a three- 


1 The Orphic character of this and similar vases from south Italy was justly emphasised 
by Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.* p. 599 ff. (‘Orphic Vases of Lower Italy’). See, however, 
the discussion of the point by E. Kuhnert ‘ Unteritalische Nekyien’ in the Ja/ré. d. hats. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1893 viii. 104—113, A. Milchhoefer ‘ ‘* Orphisch”-Unterweltliches’ 
in Phtlologus 1894 liii. 385—399, E. Kuhnert ‘Orpheus in der Unterwelt’ in Philologus 
1895 liv. 193—204, and W. K. C. Guthrie Orpheus and Greek Religion London (1935) 
pp- 187—191. 

2 Jahn Vasensamml. Miinchen p. 273 ff. no. 849, A. L. Millin Description des 
Tombeaux de Canosa Paris 1816 p. 4 ff. pls. 3—6 (inadequate, but often copied eg. by 
E. Braun in the Ann. d. /nst. 1837 ix pl. 1= Reinach Ap. Vases i. 258, 4, Inghirami 
Vas. fitt. iv. 121 ff. pls. 392—395, Mliller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst i. 54 ff. 
pl. 56, 275 a—c, A. Baumeister in his Denkm. iii. 1928 f. pl. 87 fig. 2042 B and fig. 
2042C, O. Benndorf in Wien. Vorlegedl. ἘΞ pl. 1, Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. 
Ρ. exlv ff. fig. 38), Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmaleret i. 47—534 pl. 10 (= my 
pl. xxxvii), P. Ducati Storta della ceramica greca Firenze 1922 ii. 457 ff. fig. 330, Pfuhl 
Malerei τι. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 576, 718. 

3 Supra p- 299 ἢ. 7. 

* The three judges of this vase have been variously identified: 


Tantale Cronos Rhadamanthe (A. L. Millin of. cit. p. 22 f.) 
Lynceus Kronos RKhadamanth (Εν Creuzer in the Heidelbergische 


JSahrbiicher der Litteratur 1817 ii. 798) 


Tantalo Crono Radamanto (Inghirami of. cit. iv. 124 f.) 

Rhadamanthys Kronos Minos (E. Gerhard in the Arch. Zeit. 1843 i. 202) 

Rhadamanthys Aeakos Minos (C, O. Miiller of. cit. i. 55) 

Minos Aiakos Rhadamanthys (A. Winkler Die Darstellungen 
der Unterwelt auf unteritalischen Vasen 
Breslau 1888 pp. 10, 2 5) 

Minos Triptolemos Rhadamanthys (Harrison op. cit. p. cxlvi (Ὁ 

Aiakos Triptolemos Rhadamanthys (Furtwingler—Reichhold op. cht. 
i. 48) 

Eaco Trittolemo Radamanto (P. Ducati op. cit. ii, 458). 


An analogous group on the vase from Altamura (Heydemann Vasensamml, Neapel 
p- 510 ff. no. 3222, énfra Ὁ. 423 n. 2 (2)) is inscribed TPIOPTOAEMOS, AIAKOS 
[PAAAJMANOYS. The only reasonable doubt is, therefore, whether on our vase the 
series should be called A+T+R or R+T+A. I have followed Furtwangler and Ducati 
though with some hesitation. ; 

® Variants of the myth are collected and discussed by Gruppe Gr. 
n. 3, #@. in Pauly—-Wissowa Real-Enc. Suppl. iii. 1079 f., 
42 f., Sir J. G. Frazer on Apollod. 2. 5. 12, and Preller— 
ὟΝ. Deonna ‘ 7hésée assis aux Enfers’ in the R 


Myth. Rel. p. 470 
td. in Roscher Lex. Myth. vi. 
Robert Gr. Myth. ii. 703—706. 
ev. Et. Gr. 1931 xliv, 361—367 studies the 


- 


realm. To the right appear the judges of the dead—the kingly — 
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Avratér trom Canosa, now at Munich: 
Orpheus leads a family a ee ween 5 υἰκιον τ ΒΞ : ΟΣ τ : , ᾿ ; 
pri -ads a family of initiates into the presence of Hades and Persephone, whose palace is surrounded by the stock denizens of the Underworld. 
See pas ΓΑ 4ΟἹ tT 


From Furtwingler-Reichhold Griechische Vasenmalerei pl. 10 by permission of Messrs F. Bruckmann A.-G. Munict 
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headed* Kerberos away from Hekate and her torches towards some 


folk-lone erofif of the immobilised hero and thinks that it may have originated im dream- 
Phenomena fep. 7]. a2. 199 f.] ultimately occasioned by paralysing fear. 

1 Both in literature and in art there waa a natural tendency to make the monster more 
monstrous still, Heads could always be moltiplied, and tails turned into snakes. [t must. 
however, be borne in mind that a dog with fifty or a hundred heads could hardly be 
visualised unless, as Acr. and Porphyr. fv Hor. of. 2. 13. 34 long since suggested, the 
heads were those of snakes. Similarly J. P. Postgate in his preface to M. Bréal Semntics 
trans. Mrs H. Cust London 1900 p. xvilff, (fa. in the Cims. New, 1905 xix. 413) anfucs 
that such pelycephalism connotes a frill of serpentine heads, like those of T'yphocus 
(J Schmidt in Roscher Ler. Jfyth. v. 14291.) or the Hydra (Bélte in Pauly—Wissowa 
ἤρα Ἐπ. ix. χε 6). 

Hes. thoy, 767 ff. gives the dread bound of the ander-world god a tail and two 
cur, presumably therefore one head. But the same author (according to F. Jacoby ed. 
Berolint 1930p, 87, a rhapsode of x, vii—vi!) ἐδ. gro ff, describes ravening Kerberos, the 
bronze-voiced hound of Hades, as fifty-headed. Hor. ed. 2. 13. 341, perhaps in imitation 
of Pind. fray. 249 Bergk* ag. schol. A.B.V. Jf 8. 368 (though schol. Hes. taeag. 311 
suppress scitne confusion with the Typhos of Pind. ἐνῇ. 1. 16 or the Typhon of Pind. 
frag. 93 Berpk* ap. Strab. 627), makes him a beast with black cars and a hundred beads. 
Aristophanes more than once paints Kleon as a Kerberos (ey. 1017, 1090, pox 313) whose 
head was fringed by a hundred flatterers with flickering tongues (perp. 1029 ff. = pur 751: fT). 
Hor, ed. 2. 19. 29 ff. mentions Kerberos’ tail and his ‘three-tongued mouth,’ ἐγ ἐμ τε | ore 
τον curious phrase, which does not mean (as A. F. Nacke supposed) a single mouth with 
three tongues, or a triply forked tanguc, in it, but (as J. Ὁ, Orelli—J. G. Baiter— 
W. Hirschfelder urge) three mouths with a tongue in each. Horace was pleased with the 
eoncell, for he repeats it in ow. 3. 11 τὰ ἢ, where the hound has a hundred snakes about 
his head and a ‘three-tongued mouth,” ere tavfingut—again a precious description of the 
three-headed type (face S. Eitrem in Pauly—Wissowa Aee/-Fmr, xi, 272). Soph. Jace. 
1097 ἢ, normal in this as in so much besides, calls him "Asdow τρίκρανον cota... | δεινῆν 
᾿Εχίδνην θρέμμα, and Eur. A. 24 f. βέβηκ᾽ do” Αἰδου τὸν τρισώματον κύνα | ἐν φῶν ἀνάξων, 
61 καὶ ὃ ἢρκὶ Ὕ ἔτ hie τὴν τρίκρανον ἤγαγον, 117] f. ° Actow πυλιρρὺν κύνα τρί βαρᾷν ἐν φάθι. 
ὅπωι πορεύσαιμ' follows suit. Latin writers in general settled down to the belief that he 
was three-headed (Cic. ws. 1. τὸ triceps apud inferos Cerberus, 2. 22 (in a rendering of 
Soph. doc. of.) tricipitem... Hydra generatum canem, Verg. Alen, 6. 417 lntratu...trifauci, 
Tib. 3. 4. 88 cui tres sunt linguse tergeminumgue caput, Prop. 4. 7. 51 tergemimunque 
canis, Ov. frit, 4. 7. 16 tergeminumque canem, set, 10, στ, villosa colubris | tema 
Medusadi...yruttura monstri, Sen, Aff. 785 ff, sacvus...Stygius canis | qui trina vasto capita 
(RB. Peiper cj, dafera) concutiens sono | repnum tuetur, Ged. ag4 triceps ...Cerberus, Sil. Ih. 
6, 629 triplicis monstri, Stat. Faq. 2. 53 1. Letique triformis | ianitor, silo. 3. 3+ 17 
herprerminus custes, Hyp. foe. tga canis Cerberus triceps, Aug. de cr. Der 18. 13 triceps 
inferorum canis, Fulgent. myft, 1, 6 tria habere capita). Hence he was Tpurdpyror por 
‘ecelence (Lonkion. philetafr. 1, op, prcwdelog. 29). But the tithe Τρικέρβεροτ, which 
frequently figures in late sources (Serv. ἐπ Verg. den. 1. 14, Fulgent. myth. 1. 6, Myth. 
Vat. 1. 92, 1. f07, τὶ 108, 2. 11, 2. rsq, Io. Malal. c4vew. 3 p. 62 Dindorf, Kedren. Aust. 
comp. Βα Ὁ (i. 143 Dekker), Souid. s.2. Képy, ‘Tzete. vl, 2. 751, Kosmas of Jerusalem av 
tare. Greg, Naz, index 64 (xxxvili. 676, cp. 493, Migne)), is of less certain interpretation : 
the rationalists at least took it to mean merely a dog of monstrous size. 

On the ‘ring of Nestor,’ a handsame gold signet found by a peasant in the largest 
fidior-tomb at Aedorater abave the Pylian Plain, Sir A. J. Evans claims to detect *the 
solitary glimpse that we possess of the Minoan Underworld, and of the admission of the 
departed into the realmy of bliss’ (Sir A. J. Evans in the αν. Mell. Sid. 192$ aly. 
43—T4 figs. 42, 44, 45; 35 (=my fig. 265: scale ἢ}, pl. 4,3 intaglio, col. pl. 5 restoration 
as fresco ('), tu, The Palace of Mima: London 18 ii. a. 482 fig. 289, 1939 Hie 145157 
figs. 94, 93. 96, 104, col. pl. soa, S. Reinach in the Aer. “σελ. 192g ii. goat. fig. 16, 
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P. Couwsin ἐᾷς 1926 ἢ, 81 ἢν (is sceptical of *le Hadés avec Hermes psychopompe et 
Hae et roiled sacré qui rappelle de si pres Vyeimewy apace che Virgile* CG Endide, Wi, 
283)"), J. Charbonneanx in the Neo. £4. Gr. 1926 xuxix. 100 fig. 1, Nilsson Alin. λένε. 
Hel. pp. £49—556 (compares the * Tree of Life’ in the garden of the Hesperides protected 
by the snake Ladon, but thinks that the whole ring ‘may merely represent some cult 
seenes performed in an open-air sanctuary beneath the shadow of an aged tree")). The 
chief feature in the design isan old, leafless tree, with wide-stretched houghs, springing 
from a mound, on which couches ‘an animal, apparently intended fora dog.’ Here Sir 
Arthur secs 0 parallel to the Scandinavian world-tree, the ash of Odhin's steed, Veprdrasil, 
whose roots were gnawed by the serpent NiShiger (K. Simrock ffawdBach der Denvtschen 
Mythologie® Bonn 1878 p. 368 ("Die Weltesche'), J. Grimm 7rwtomic Mythology trans. 
7. 8. Stallybrass London 1833 i. 79611, (888 iv. 1121. 14968, Ε΄. H. Meyer Grrmanticke 


Mfethelome Berlin 1891 p. 61 ft. HM. Chadwick fe Cad! of Often London og p. 73 Β΄, 
P, D. Chantepie de la Soussaye Tae Pelipion ef (he Jewtons Totton and London 1902 
μι. ga7 ff, E. Mogk in the Gramdris der geretanischon Philolegic® Herausgegeben von 
H. Pina] Sirakabnargs joa ili. alg ἴ,, ἐπὶ it Hoops ἀγα εκ, iv. 273, P. Herrmann Merarircae 
Mythologie Leipnig 1903 p. s88fE (‘Der Weltenhaum'), K. M. Meyer Aiferraanniche 
Religiansgeschicdte Leipaig iio p. 474 i (' Vggernsil’), J. A. MacCulloch in J. Hastings 
Lncpelehedia ef ΤΙ ΕΘΗ card £ffies Edinbuarph igoy ii, χοῦν», 5. ὦ. Voongert i. ret iy. 
εν Miss FE. Welsford i. 1907 ix. 233", Misa N. Kershaw (Mrs H. M. Chadwick) ἐδ. 
[011 xile 352", 254", 257") P. A. Munch Worse Mfpthology New York i976 pp. 6f, το, 
285, A. Εἴ, Krappe Mvtholagie ἐξέτεινε Port 1930 p. 404 (" L’arbre mondial. le fameun 
fréne Yyggdrastl, qui cn est la colonne centrale, n'est an fond que l'arhre autour duquel ae 
anciens Germaing aimaient ὦ cornetruire leors maisons’). See further the Huanowraphs of 
E. Magmisson Οὐ Aer Veedrandl! London 1895 pp. 1—64y mrad, γάρ! Obina 
ffestr Reykjavik 1895 pp. 1—hy, 8. N. Hagen *The ongin and meaning of the name 
Vggdrasll’ in Modern ἈΠ t903—1904 1. s7—65, A. Olrik ‘Vepdrasil’ in Danske 
Studer Kebenhayn Τῇ pp. 49—62. F. Magnussen Sallahoren oy deny Oprindely 
Kjobenhavn 1825 ui pl. τ attempts a picture uf Vypdrasil, which is reproduced as αὶ colored 
Frontispiece in Bishop Percy's trans. of Mallet's Northern A tdigecities ed. 1. A. Blackwell 


London 1850}. He also cites the ‘Tree of Paradise’ described εν 1g00-4.0, in a metrical 
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paraphrase of Genesis and Exodus by Georgios Choumnos of Chandax (Candia) in Crete 
{F.. HL Marshall Old Testament Legends from a Greek porm on Generis and Exodur ty 
Georgios Chumtnos Cambridge 1915 p. 24 if. 4. γι Ε΄. κεῖδεν δένδρον πολλὰ ψιλὸν σιμὰ πρὸϊ 
τὸ ποτάμιν, | ὑποῦ τὴν ἘΠαν ἐδόλεψεν ὁ ὄφιε στὸ eadduer, | ehror δεριὰ πᾶσα λογὴς ἄγρια 
καὶ tpryvpifa | αὐτούρον τὸ ψιλὸν δενδρὸν͵, ἀπακοντὰ στὴν ῥίζα». | ἀραχμασμένον ἥτονε τὸ 
φληύδεν. τοι πεσμέναν, | ἥτον ξερὰν παγτέρημυν, τὰ φύλλα μαδισμένον. |... βλέπει ret pipet 
τοῦ δενδροῦ, μέσα τῆι παραδείσου, | καὶ αὐτοῦνεν κάτω ξεπερνοῦν στὰ βάθη rin ἀβύσσου. | καὶ 
ἵναν παιδάχιν φασκεστὸν elt τὴν copper τοῦ δέρδροιν | dt νήπιον Aifarduerce ἔκλεγεν ὄΐχοι 
μέτρα», *Hard by the river-banks there rose a tree excecding tall, | Wherewith the serpent 
had deceived his (sc. Seth's) mother to her fall, | Wild beasts of every tribe and kind were 
gathered all around, | About the roots of phat high tree they couched upon the ground. | 
The bark had fallen to the carth o'erspun with spider's weft; | The tree was dry and 
desolate and of all leaves was reft. | ... There in the midst of Paradise he looked at the tree's 
roots, | Down to the bottom of the abyss its fibres decp it shoots. | And lo! on the tree: 
top a babe, and swaddling bands he wears. | That babe incessantly did weep unmeasarable 
tears’), and compares for some details the Arab fable of Aafifa and Dimna [οἵ which a 
Greek version was made ¢ 1080 A.p. by Symeon Seth: K. Krumbacher Geichardte der 


Fig. 266. 


tysantinischent Litterater™ Minchen 1897 pp, 615, 617, 896) (ἀπε and Dinma, or the 
Fables af Béapad trans, ΝΥ, Knatchboll Oxford 1319 p. Sof. cap. 4 "1 therefore compared 
the human race to a man, who, flying from a furious elephant, goes dawn into a well; he 
susperis himself from two branches, which are at the brim of it, whilst his feet rest upon 
something projecting out of its sides, which proves to be the heads of four serpents 
appearing out of thelr holes; at the bottom he discovers a dragon with its mouth open 
ready to swallow him if he should fall; and raising his eye towards the two branches, he 
sees two rats, one white and the other black, which arc incessantly gnawing their stems; 
at the same moment his attention is arrested by the sight of a bee-hive, and beginning 
eagerly to taste the honey, he is so taken up with its sweetness, that he forgets that his 
feet are resting upon the serpents, that the rats are gnawing the branches to which he is 
hanging, and that the dragon ts ready to devour him, and thus bis inconsiderateness and 
folly only cease with his existence,” ep. Io. Damask. (more probably a Greek monk Ioannes 
writing © 6eo—6s0.4.D. in the ancient Palestinian monastery of 5. Sabas: see 
K. Krumbacher of. c#/,? p, 588) τ. Barfacm ef Jeacath τὰ (xevi. g76 A—C Migne, 
p. 1861 ed. H. Muattingly)). A harvest of relevant material is garnered by U. Holmberg 
in the Anmaler Academie Srientiorum Fennice Series B xvi. 3 (‘Der Baum des Lebens’) 
Helsinki 1922—1923 pp. 1—1sq with go figs. and in 73: Mfytholagy of all Races: Finne- 
Ugric, Siterfan Toston 1927 pp, 333—360 with pl. 42 and figs. 13—15- See also τρῤτα 
ii. $8 π. 3. Sir A. 1. Evans concludes: ‘The hound that on the ring is seen acting as 
guardian of the World Trec may legitimately be regarded as the Minoan forerunner of 
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Cerberus.’ If so, on a ring which Evans would refer to the period ‘Late Minoania’ (e. 
1§50—1500 B.C.) Kerberos has but a single head. 

H. B. Walters in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii. 296 f. draws up a list of 49 vases 
representing the subject of Herakles and Kerberos. Of these— 


1 Corinthian s4fphos shows Kerberos with 1 head and a frill of snakes. 

2‘Caeretan’ Aydrfaishow . . . 3 heads and a frill of snakes. 

1 Attic black-figured vase shows . τ 3 heads. 

1 Attic black-figured vase shows . -. 2 dogs’ heads and 1 snake's head. 
31 Attic black-figured vasesshow . . 2 heads. 

5 Attic red-figured vases show. . . 2 heads. 

1 Attic red-figured vase shows... . 1 head. 

6‘Apulian’ vasesshow . . . - 3 heads. 

1 relief-vase shows .. é 3 heads. 


I illustrate the main ceramic types: (1) the Corinthian séf/p/os from Argos (A. Conze in 
the Arch. Zeit. 1859 xvii. 34 ff. pl. 125, 3a (half of which=my fig. 266), 34, 3=Reinach 
Rép. Vases i. 389, τ, 2, 5. A. Furtwangler in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2205, O. Immisch #4. 
ii. 1121 with fig. 1. Hades, threatened with a stone by Herakles, springs up from his 
throne in alarm and leaves Persephone to face the intruder, whom Hermes has conducted 
in safety past the entrance of the underground palace and its ravening watch-dog). (2) a 
‘Caeretan’ Aydria (E. Pottier Vases antiques du Louvre 2° Série Paris 1901 p. 66 no. 
E 7o1, A. Conze in the Ann. d. Just. 1859 xxxi. 398 ff., Mon. d. Jnst. vi pl. 36 (=my 
fig. 267)=Reinach Xép. Vases i. 153, 3, F- Diirrbach in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. 
ili. 98 fig. 3771. Herakles brings Kerberos to Eurystheus, who takes refuge in his pfthos). 
(3) an Attic black-figured amphora from Aigina, now in the British Museum (H. B. Walters 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii. 292 ff. fig. 6 (=my fig. 268). Herakles, escorted by 
Hermes, drags Kerberos from the palace of Persephone. The monster has 2 heads, a 
leonine mane, and a snaky tail). (4) the ‘Apulian’ 4raté from Canosa (supra pl. xxxvii). 
On coins there is a like variation. An electrum sfatér of Kyzikos, struck ¢. 450—400 
B.C., shows two heads, with a collar round either neck, and a snaky tail (B. V. Head in 
the Num. Chron. New Series 1876 xvi. 284 pl. 8, 24, W. Greenwell ‘The electrum 
coinage of Cyzicus’ #5. Third Series 1887 vii. 116 f. no. 141 pl. 6, 3, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Mysia p. 31 pl. 8, 2 (= my fig. 269), Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 1443 f. (wrongly 
described) pl. 176, 8 (cp. #4. 9 a similar Adé¢e at Paris), Head Hist. mum.? p. $25). A 
unique silver drachmé(?) of some Etruscan town, now in the British Museum, has for 
reverse design a three-headed hound with a snaky tail (F. Bompois ‘Drachme inédite 
frappée dans I’Etrurie’ in the Rev. Arch. 1879 ii. 23—38 with fig., Garrucci Mon. Jt. ant, 
p- 49 f. pl. 71, 30 (= my fig. 270), Sambon Monn. ant. /t. i. pl. 1, 21, Head Hist. num? 
p- 15), Bronze coins of Italy inscribed RvB and possibly issued by the gens Rubria 
(J. Millingen Comsidérations sur la numismatique de Pancienne Italie Florence 1841 p. 23 
Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 13 no. 50) have οὖν. bearded head of Hercules with iat 
rev. three-headed Cerberus (Garrucci A/on. /t. ant. p. 59 pl. 77, 1 and 2 (= my fig. 2 ᾿ 
Babelon Cat. Monn. gr. de Luynes i. 6 no. 18 pl. 1). Similarly bronze coins of Cat 
have obv. beardless head of Hercules with club, rev. three-headed Cerberus (Garrucci ἜΣ 
It. ant. p. 88 pl. 86, 28, Head “ist. num.* p. 35). At Sebastopolis in Pontos, a town μ᾿ 
devoted to Herakles that it was also known as Herakleopolis (W. Ruge in Pauly —Wisso 
Real-Enc. ii A. 956), Caracalla struck a bronze piece with rzv, Herakles, wearing lion My 
and grasping club, as he drags after him a three-headed Kerberos (Imhoof-Blum Cr. 
Miinzen p. 57 no. 68 pl. 5, 4 Berlin, Waddington—Babelon—Reinach Monn yr 
Min. i. 104 no. 15 pl. 15, 3 (= my fig. 272) Berlin). Other renderings of the eas 5. 
on bronze coins of Germe (Head Hist. num.* p.650) and Saittai in Lydia (Imh ee 
Kleinas. Miinzen i. 182 no. 1 pl. 6, 14). See further Rasche Lex. Num. ij me einer 
i. 1738 f., Stevenson—Smith—Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 454 f., F. Grech, apes 
Rivista italiana di numismatica e scienze affini 1 916 xxix. 38 (‘Cer » . Gnecchi in the 


" . - " bero’). 
The variation in gem-types is even greater. A cornelian scarab in the British 
. 
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Museum, early Ionic rather than Etruscan in character (A. Furtwiingler in Roscher Lex. 
Myth. i. 2212 fig.), shows Herakles carrying off the Delphic tripod: the hero is accompanied 
by Kerberos, a hound with a single head, snakes starting from his back, and a snaky tail 


(Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems* p. 75 no. 620 pl. 11, Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen i. pl. 8, 9, 11... 


38, Lippold Gemmen pl. 38, 13 p. 173 (‘Archaisch (italisch-griechisch)’). My fig. 273 is 
after Lippold: scale 8). A cornelian scarab of late Etruscan style, formerly in the 
Durand collection, gives the hound three heads (E. Braun in the Bud/. αἰ. Inst. 1839 
Pp. 103 no. 38, Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen i. pl. 18, 49 (= my fig. 274: scale ἢ), il. go, 
Lippold Gemmen pl. 83,6 p. 180). Another Etruscan scarab, of the same material and style, 
now at Berlin, shows the three heads facing, not in profile (Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller 
Tier- und Phlanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des klassischen Altertums Leipzig 


1889 p. 151 f. pl. 25, 36 (= my fig. 275: scale 8), Furtwangler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin 
p. 27 no. 263 pl. 5), and yet another, of the same description, in the British Museum, 
makes Herakles lead Kerberos by a triple leash fastened to a collar on each of his three 
necks (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems* p. 89 no. 723 pl. 12, A. 5. Murray and A. H. Smith in 
The Encyclopedia Britannica" Cambridge 1910 xi pl. 2, 48, H. B. Walters The Art of the 
Greeks London (1906) pl. 93, 17). But a fourth scarab of the same sort, likewise in the 
British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewellery p. 158 f. no. 2273 fig- 73, 19 Pl. 46 = Brit. 
Mus, Cat. Gems* p. 105 no. 805 fig. 42, 19. My fig. 276 is from a cast: scale ἢ), and 3 
convex chalcedony of early Roman date in the Berlin collection (Furtwangler Geschnitt. 
Steine Berlin p. 104 no, 2153 (cp. no. 2154 paste) pl. 19, ζ΄. Ant. Gemmen i pl. 29, 2 
(= my fig. 277: scale ἢ), ii. 143) give the hound two heads only. A sardonyx of late 
. imperial style at Berlin (Furtwangler Geschnitt. Stetne Berlin p. 322 no. 8792 pl. 62 
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(= my fig. 278: scale ἢ} are) o josper of like kind in the British Museum (Iimboof- Blumer 
Leipelg 1889 p. rer pl τὸν 35 (= my fig. 2797 scale #)) figure him with a canine boy, 

It would thus appear that Kerberos started with one head, and that in Attic art he 
normally hes two, bat that in old Tonic art he had already acquired three, and that this 
threefold type ultimately prevailed. J. P. Postgate in M. Bréal Semantics trans. Mrs H. 
Cust London 1900 p. xx ff. rightly insists on his snaky adjuncts (for which see especially 
Ὁ. Immisch in Roscher Ler. Myth. it. 1133 (citing Hekatains frag. 346 (Frag. Aint. Gr. 
i. 27 Miller) =/ray. 27 (Frag. gr. Ast. i. 14 Jacoby) ap. Paus. 3. 25. 5 “Ecoraion μὲν ὁ 
Μιλήσιος λάγυν εὗρεν εἰκότα, ὄφιν φήσατ ἐπὶ Ταινάρῳ τραῤησαι δεικάν, chro δὲ “Αιδου 
κύνα, ὅτι ἔδει τὸν ἄηχϑέντα τεῦνάναι Ξαραυτίκα ὑπὸ τοῦ dob’ καὶ τούτων ἔῴη τὸν boo ὑπὸ 
Ἢ ρακλέον! ἀχθῆναι wap Εὐρυσθέα) and 8. Ettrem in Paoly—Wissown Αἰρα- Ἔν, κὶ, 274), 


Fig. a7. 


Fig. 370. 


but ἐδ. p. xxiv wrongly explains his double and treble heads (‘Let us hard ac οὐδεν ας 
May not the double head of the κύων “Acdow, the ἐσμέν γε, whose duty it was to keep 


the threshold of the lower world from being trespassed on from either εἰν : oe 

to the double aspect of the god of the doorway. ean which his sraghy compares 
refinement to symboline the τρίοδος or forking of the ways, the one lending t o Elysium and 
the other to Tartaros [Plat. Gorg. 524 4]?'). We should rather conceive of the duplication 
and triplication as carly efforts at multiplication, implying intensified power nr ΠΑ 
to bite. : Ι 


Singie, double, and treble heads are found again in the case of Orth: . 
; r 

hound of Geryones (O. Hofer in Koscher fev. Apa, iii, rats ἢ ΕΣ ae ae 
mother as Kerberos, ers. Echidna (id. ἐδ. iii. 4: , ἂν SPARSE syenistees 
doublet. (id. to. ttt. 1218), and appears in fact to have been his 
At this point we must note the inpenigus view of ἈΠ Bloomfield ‘The: 

- 7, 1. ἢ : ite = Τ' ' 
Yama ina New ἤδ]ε " in the Jourmal of the American Ovientil Society 1803 ἐδ β τε as 
, Ἵ ἰὴ Ὁ 
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id. Cerberux, The Dog of Hades Chicago 1998 pp- tat. fd’. in J. Hastings Encyelapiedia 


(*Vama, the regent of hell, has two dogs, according to the Pwrdaar, one of them, named 


and Cirmira, all signifying stained, or spotted: ...the CHRBUBA of the Hinavy ts indubitably 
the Cexmenvs of the Greefs") and later supported by numerous scholars incloding 
A, Kuhn (in the Zaitwhrif? fiir deutscher Alterthum 1848 vi. τὰρ Β΄, (equating Sarameyai 
with Ἑρμείας, ‘Epuir) and ‘Namen der milchstrasse und des hollenhunds' in the Zeilechryi 
filr vergicichemde Strack fori dean, ἀκα ἢ. 311 ©. (accepting A, Weber's ἐν άνεα and patala, 
pavara, barvard==adpSepot)), F. Max Muller (in the Prommctions of the Philedegical Seckety 
for 1g April 1848 (Kerberos=garvari ‘night'), ἐδ, in the Zeitwhrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprack/forsehung 1826 v. 149 (6, td. Chips from α German Werksheg? London 1568 il. 
18s ff, fd. The Sefence of Language London 1891 ii. 55. (* Kerberos and Orthros"), ἐμ. 
Contritutions te the Science of Mytholegy London 1897 ii, 67 ff. (*Kerberos’)), A. Weber 
(dadische Studion Berlin 1833 ti. τὸς M1. (gyda ‘scheckig’ and ἐαλαΐα ‘schwartz,’ later 
paralt, glossed Aardwra= Κέρβεροι), ta. Tie History of Indian Literature trans, 1. Mann 
and T. Zacharine London 1878 p. 85 (Salala = Képsepos), ed. in the Siteungrier. d. Abad, 
d. Wis. Berlin 1894 p. 848 f. (cabala =KepSepor)), M- Bréal (Afercule of Cacus Paris 1863 
p. 122. (accepting A. Kuhn's dog Siirameya= the god "Bppelas, Ἕρμῆι and A. Weber's 
Carrara = Κέρβερον). Gruppe Cult. Afpt4, arent. Rel.i. (tg sammarises their case thus. 
In a prayer interpolated into the earliest collection of Veda and in several of the more 
recent Vedic poems (see expecially Avg- μά τὸ, 14. 1o— 12) Yama is invoked to protect 
the deceased from the two spotted four-eyed dogs of Suraed, watchers that with wide 
nostrils and ravening mouths roam the world as dark messengers of death. These dogs 
in the Aje- Pieda have no names, but in later Indian writings are called respectively ¢ytere 
‘ihe Black’ and pateds ‘the Motley'—cpithets presumably drawn from the aforesaid 
passages of the Aig- Fada. The dictionary of Amara [Amarasimha Amarctosha] gives also 
harowra, horterd, deroara as meaning ‘dappled,’ and this according to Kahn was the 
form from which padada arose. Awrewra, Karbura is to be compared with KdpSepor. Sec 
further Monier Williams f Sanskyit-Eugtish Dictionary Oxiord 1873 p. 995° (‘sdrnara... 
darkness—[ef. probably Gr. KépSepor)"), J. van den Gheyn Cerdére. Etude de mythologre 
comparée Bruxelles 1883, E. W. Hopkins 71: Religions of /mdia Boston εἰς, 1895 
μι ian. a {᾿Κέμβερος (= Cabdia) = Cdreere *), Gruppe Gr. ΓΙΑ, Rel. p. 4ο (‘ Kerberos, 
der “ Bleiche,” cp. Hesych, s.0. κέρβεροι" κἰνῦννοι. raprapot. ὠχρόν, καὶ κύων μέγαν ᾷδου 
(rpixdpqror)). Doubts ore expressed by H. Oldenberg La religion an Mids Taris 1903 
p. 459 0. 3. Rohde Prycie? i, τοῦ n. o, A. A. Macdonell Pedic Afpfholegy Strassburg 1397 
p. 173) J. P. Postgate in the Cian, Aer. 1905 xix, git, Schrader A’ra/lex.? i, 561 
(* Jeckenfalls haben sich alle sprachlichen Gleichungen wie griech. KépBrpot=scrt. pdrmera-, 
fakdla- (Beiname cines indischen Totenhunds), griech. Tapraper=sert. faldinia- [kpater 
Name einer bestimmten Hille), griech. ‘Ripuelas=scrt. raméyd- (von den Hunden der 
indisehen Totenwelt gesagt), gricch. Mirwt=scrt. σεν oa., vom denen man friher 
auf das Bestehen derartiger und awar schon sehr ausgebildeter idg. Toten- und Hillenreiche 
geschlossen hat, als hinfillig erwiesen'). 

Uncertainties abound ; but on the whole I incline to accept as probable the following 
conclusions: (1) ‘The two hell-hounds of Vama, at first nameless, then called (ye 
‘Black’ and Cabada Motley! (ep. pérnera ‘dappled, dark ἢ, care to be viewed as Night 
and Day respectively, and even as Moon and Sun (F. Max Miller Comfridutions ta the 
Science of Mythology London 1897 ii. 628 “Thus in the Kathnka-sambitd xvit, 14, it ts 
simply stated that the two dogs of Yama were day and night. And in the Kaith.-brahmana 
we read: ‘Sabala, the speckled, is the day, Syma, the dark, is the night.”... hometimes 
these two dogs represent not only day and might, but even sun and moon....Thus we read 
in Ath.-weda vi, 8o:—** He (the san) flies through the air, looking down upon all beings, 
we desire to do homage with havis to thee (who art) the majesty of the heavenly dog.”..- 
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Rut the moon also was called the heavenly dog. In Sat.-br. x1, 1, 5, 1, we read: “He 
(the moon) is the heavenly dog; he watches the animals of the sacrifice." See farther 
217. Ὁ). (1 The name Κέρβερον is akin to μήντωνα ‘dappled, dark." Hut we can hardly 
suppose that Kerberos and Orthros former an original pair resembling the dogs of Yama, 
And that for two reasons, In the first place, Kerberos and Orthros belong to different 
myths, and mre brought together only by a peiligree-making rhapsode of the seventh oF 
even sixth century Bc. (Hes. free. 309 ff “Optur μὲν πρῶτον κύνα yirare Cqpwarq | 
δεύτερον abrir ἔτικτεν ἀμήχανον, of τι φατειὸν | Κέρβερον Guyerie, “Alew κύνα χαλκεό- 
Gundy, | nr. with the comments of F. Jacoby ed. 1930 p. 87). Tn the second place 
if Kerberos corresponds with Cabala (op. pdrvara), he ought to be the dog of daylight. 
And, if Orthros is analogous to ¢yima, he should he the dog of darkness, But, of the 
two, Kerberos us the more suggestive of darkness, and Orthros of dawn. Acconlingly 
1 infer that the Greeks had but one hell-hound—Kerberos, of whom Orthros or Orthos 
Wis 1 mere variant or doublet. 

Kerberos is still remembered by the peasants. At Avtfiowsno, ἃ village in Zakynthos, 
BR. Schaudt Griechische Marchen, Sagen umd Voitstieder Leiprig 1877 pp. 178 6, 266 (. 
heard a song containing graphic description of the three-headed hound that keeps guard 
ay Geras μὲ ἰδῇ, ταράζεται καὶ βέλει νὰ μὲ φάψ. | εἶναι σκυλὶ τρικέψαλα, ποῦ καὶ ει δὰ duerla, | 
ἔχει τὰ νύχια πουντερὰ καὶ τὴν dpa μακρύα. | βγάνει φωτιὰ 'Φ' τὰ μάτια τῶι, ἀνὰ τὰ γγόμα 
λάβρα, | ἦ γλῶσσά τοῦ εἶναι μακρυά, τὰ δόντια τοῦ εἶσαι μαῦρα. | κἢ ἅνταν πεινάει, τὰ δόντια 
Τῶν τ΄ Fro μὲ τ΄ ἄλλο eae, | σὰν νὰ Groove ἐκεῖ κορτὰ φάηραι ποῦ χαλεκᾶμε). Schmidt's 
mspicion that this song was not an ‘echtes Volkslied ' (ia, Our Poldslehew der Neugritchen 
Leipeig 1871 i. 243 ἢν 2) is countered by J.C. Lawson Modern Greek Fulblave and Amctent 
Greet Aeligion Cambridge gto p. go f., who notes (#) that in a folk-tale from Zakynthos 
the hero, enumoured of the Mistress of Earih and Sea (roi κυρᾶν τσῇ yr καὶ req δαλάσσημ), 
has to obtain the ekin of the three-headed snake and the crest (?) (rb κὐκκαλὸ, literally 
“bone ἢ that it wears on ite heads (B. Schmidt Griechérche Marchem, Sages μα Valkstieder 
ΡΡ' τὸ ἢν, 217 no. 7 ‘Die Herrin titer Erde und Meer’ translation of an unpublished text, 
J. Lawson δ. cif. pp. gt ff, summary and identification of ἡ δέσπφινα with Demeter, 99 
‘This is Cerberus without doubt; and if the story calls him “serpent” rather than ἐάων ἐν 
ancient mythology and art alike justify in part the description"); (4) that in an Albanian 
tale from αὔρα the hero, who descends into the Underwarld to get a goklen hair from the 
Beauty of the Earth, finds her guarded by ἃ three-headed hound that sleeps neither by 
day nor by night (J. Ὁ. von Hahn Grischische und albanesische Mirchen Lelpaig 1864 
fi, 1124, 310 no. 97 ‘Das Haar der Schénen der Erde’ translation of an unpublished 
text, 1. C. Lawson of. ae p. 7 “the beautifal one of the earth "᾿ς, ὅπη be none other 
than Persephone"); (c) that πὶ traveller in Makedania, serte G. F, Abbott, heard recently 
Of a three-headed) dog belonging τὸ Charus | J. Ὁ. Lawson of. εἰν. p 09). Faker: 
Ἐν Schmidt Das Ραμ μάνα der Newprichen i.a4g ἢ, 2 obterves: *ebenso kennen dic 
Rominen einen Hoéllenhund (vel. Schuller Volkethiiml, Glaube urn Brauch L ις. ἯΙ 
Anm- 41) Der Name des Kerberos selbst kommt vor bei Georgillas Θανατικὰν ria Pid. 
Fold ΤΥ tens cine Stelle, die mir Ubrigens nicht recht verstiindlich ist ΓΕ, Georgillas +a 
Bevariole τῆι Ῥόδον (Oct. 1498 4.0.) 11 8. (W. Wayner Carmina Gracca madi acct 
p baine 1874 P- 39) πολλοὶ σὲ (re. Charos) ζωγραφήσασιν καὶ κάθεσαι ἐπάνω «1 ἀμμὴ ἐγὼ 
ϑωρῶντά σε εἶμαι διὰ ν΄ ἀποθάνω, | καὶ ἂν σκιαστὸν τρομάσωῳ ce—ed 'σαι whe τὰν Tred pyr 
erage εἰς τὸν Κέρβερον αταμοδιαβολάρχερ | xpbowros ξενοχάρᾳ γον, πορμὲν καὶ ἄντα τε τὴ 
μετὰ γυμνὰ τὰ πράτσα cou, νὰ eg δὲν σώνει γράμμα, ᾿ 


halte, wo -v. 16 die Wirte Στὴν κόλασιν ἐπάησεν (7) ἡ σκύλα τῇ 
anders als auf den Hollenhund bezogen werden kinnen (vgl. Pass. Ind. Verb, Pp» G33 w. 
Zaohe [-cants Tartarl Ἴ), wiewohl dic Art seiner Erwihnung seltsam genug ist [A. Beri 
CRESS shrine Grerciog Ταυμ δεῖν Lipaide 1860 p. 356° no: 46r bd rier atin (after 
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T. Kind) 11 ff. ἥστειλε καὶ ἀγόρασε τὸ ἔρημο φαρμάκι, | στὴν κάμερά της τὄβαλε, σφαλίστηκε 
μονάχη, | μέσα στὴν κοῦπα τὔὄβαλε μὲ τόση γληγωράδα, τὸ σήκωσε καὶ τὄπινε σὰν νἄπινε 
χουμάδα. | μὲς σταῖς εἰκοσιτέσσεραις ἐβγῆκεν ἡ ψυχή της, | στὴν κόλασιν ἐπάησεν ἡ σκύλα 
τὴ ψυχή της, | ἐπέσαν της καὶ τὰ μαλλιὰ ἀπὸ τὴν κεφαλή της] 

On the hound as chthonian see Καὶ, Dilthey in the Arch. Zeit. 1873 xxxi. 83 f. (Erinyes, 
Keres, etc. as hounds), G. Loeschcke ἐδ. 1877 xxxv. 137 (the hound of Erinys), W. H. 
Roscher in the Abs. a. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss, Phil.-hist. Classe 1897 xvii. 3. 25—50 
(‘Die Beziehungen des Hundes zu den Damonen des Todtenreiches’), Rohde Psyche il. 
83 n. 3 (Hekate as κυνοκέφαλος (Hesych. s.v. ‘Exarns ἄγαλμα, Bekker anecd. i. 336, 31 ff., 
cp. Eustath. i# Od. p. 1714, 42f.) or κύων (Kallim. frag. 100". 4 Schneider af, Eustath. 
in Od. p. 1714, 43 Π΄., cp. Bekker anecd. i. 336, 33 ff; pap. Par. 4. 1432f. Preisendanz 
κυρία "Ἑκάτης... | εἰνοδία, κύων μέλαινα), identified with Kerberos (Lyd. a mens. 3. 8 p. 42, 
4f. Wunsch ὅθεν καὶ Κέρβερον αὐτὴν οἱονεὶ κρεωβόρον ol ποιηταὶ προσαγορεύουσιν). Hekabe, 
metamorphosed into a bitch, was one of Hekate’s hounds (Lyk. 4/. 1174 ff., cp. frag. 
lyr. adesp. 101 Bergk*, 31 Diehl αὐ. Dion. Chrys. or. 33 Ρ. 20 Dindorf), [if not rather— 
as her name indicates—originally a form of Hekate herself (P. Kretschmer in the Zer?- 
schrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 1895 xxxiii. 467 n. 1, Prellwitz Ziym. Worterd. 
d. Gr. Spr p. 133, F. Bechtel Lexilogus su Homer Halle a. ἃ. 5. 1914 p. 116 f. See 
further E. Sittig in Pauly—Wissowa πε, vi. 2661 f.)]), QO. Keller Die ἀπέ δέ 
Tierwelt Leipzig 1g09 i. 137 f. (Hekate, Hekabe), 140 (Kerberos), F. Orth Der Hund 
im Altertum Schleusingen 1910 pp. 35, 35 ἰνν 37 [-ΞΞ «]. in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
vii. 2577 f., 2578f., 2580f. (Hekate, Hekabe, Kerberos), 5. Eitrem #4. xi. 274 ff. 

G. Loeschcke Aus der Unterwelt Dorpati Livonorum 1888 pp, t—12 with fig. argues 
from the fragment of a Clazomenian sarcophagus in the British Museum (not in A. S. Murray 
Terracotta Sarcophagi Greek and Etruscan in the British Museum London 1898, but 
published by F. Winter in Ant. Dendm. i. 34 frags. £ pl. 46, 3, copied by P. Perdrizet 
in the Revue des études anciennes 1904 p. 14 fig. 2 and thence by C. T. Seltman in the 
Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1913—1925 xxvi- 3 fig. 3), which represents a boy holding in 
either hand a hen between two bitches flanked by cocks, that the Greeks like the Indians 
recognized two dogs of the Underworld. But dogs and cocks may be merely apotropaeic. 

S. Eitrem in Pauly—Wissowa A’ea/-Enc. xi. 274 f. thinks that the conception of the 
soul of the dead asa hound (e.g. Pythagoras in Xenophanes frag. 7 Diels af. Diog. Laert. 8. 
36) had deep and wide-spread roots on Greek soil. He cites in this connexion, not only 
Hekate ΓΣκυλακῖτις (Orph. A. “εξ. 1. 5), cp. Artemis Σκυλακῖτις (Orph. 4. Artem. 36. 
12): see further B. Kock in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc, iia. 619] and Skylakeus (Quint. 
Smyrm. ro. 147 ff. tells how Skylakeus, returning alone from the Trojan war to Lykia, 
was stoned by the mothers and wives of his comrades, how his cairn adjoined the 
precinct and tomb of Bellerophontes at Tlos, and how at the behest of Apollon he was 
later honoured as a god. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Kel. p. 804 n. 3 assumes an ‘Apollon 
Skylakeus’], but also the Cretan Zeus Σκύλλιος (Steph. Byz. s.v. Σκύλλιον, ὄρος K pijrns. 
ol παροικοῦντες Σκύλλιοι" Σκύλλιος yap ὁ Leds αὐτοῦ τιμᾶται, ἔνθα φασὶν ἀποθέσθαι τοὺς 
Κουρῆτας μετὰ τῶν +2rapriaravt τὸν Δία. Salmasius’ cj. Κορυβάντων may be right, pace 
Lobeck Aglacphamus ii. 1146 ff. who defends Σπαρτιατῶν -- Σπαρτῶν. Zeus ΞΣκύλλιος is 
apparently one with the Zeus Σκύλιος invoked by Gortyna, Hierapytna, and Priansos 
(supr * ii. 723 n. 6}] and the Coan Dionysos Σκυλλίτας [W. R. Paton—E. L. Hicks The 
Inscriptions of Cos Oxford 1891 p. 77 ff. no. 37, 45 f+ 58 f., 63 = P. Milllensiefen in 
Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Inschr. iii. 1. 357 ff. no. 3636, 45 f., 58 f., 63 = J. de Prott 
Leges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. 19 ff. no. 5, 45 f., 58 ἢ, 63 = Michel 
Recueil a’ inser. gr. no. 716, 45 f., 58 f., 63 = Dittenberger Syi/. inser. Gr| no. 1075 
(ritual calendar of ¢. 300 B.C.), 45 f. Διονύσωι [Ex] [υλλίτἼαι χοῖρος καὶ ἔριφος, 58 [. 
Διονύσωι Ξκυλλίται χοῖρος [καὶ] [ἔρ]ιῴος, 63 [Διονύσωι Σκυλλίτα[ι χοῖρος καὶ ἔριφον]. J. Ν. 
Svoronos too in the’E¢. "Apy. 1893 pp. 3—8 (‘Zeds ὑπὸ κυνὸς τρεφόμενος pl. 1, 1 ff. and 
in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894 xviii. 116 would relate Zeus Σκύλιος to σκύλλος, σκύλαξ, 
σκύλα, contending that coins of Kydonia (id. Numismatique de la Crate ancienne Macon 
1890 i. 104 pl. 9, 22—26, 107 pl. 10, 2, 109 pl. ro, 10, rit ff. pl. 10, 12—T4, 21, 26, 
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Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 3. 1029 ff. pl. 261, 5—8, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. 
p. 28 ff. pl. 7, 4, 7, 15, Hunter Cat. Coinsii. 179 ff. pl. 41, 8 (= my fig. 280), 11, 12 (= my 
fig. 281), 14 (= my fig. 282), A%cClean Cat. Coins ii. 492 f. pl. 239, 9, 13, Weber Cat. 
Coins ii. 521 f. nos. 4437, 4446 pl. 161, Head Hist. περι p. 463 f. fig. 247) have 
for reverse type, not Miletos, son of Apollon by Akakallis daughter of Minos, 
suckled by a wolf (Rasche Lex. Num. ii. 1134 ‘lupa infantem lactans, vel cerua est, 
Mileto vbera praebens.’ Ant. Lib. 30 (after Nikandros ἑτεροιουμένων β΄) τοῦτον ἡ 
᾿Ακακαλλὶς δείσασα Μίνω ἐξέβαλεν εἰς τὴν ὕλην, καὶ αὐτὸν ἐπιφοιτῶντες λύκοι βουλῇ 
᾿Απόλλωνος ἐφύλαττον καὶ ὥρεγον παρὰ μέρος γάλα), nor yet Kydon, the eponymous 
founder of the town, suckled by a bitch (so first W. Wroth in the Ariz. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Crete etc. p. xxxiii, followed by most modern authorities. Wroth notes that Kydon, like 
Miletos, was a son of Akakallis by Apollon (Steph. Byz. s.v. Κυδωνία, cp. schol. Od. 19. 
176. Schol. vet. Theokr. 7. 110 p. 83, 1 f. Wendel says, by Hermes, cp. Alex. Polyhist. 
frag. 32 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 231 f. Miller) a. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1492), though 
admittedly ‘no legends of his infancy are related in the Authors ’), but Zeus nurtured bya 


Fig. 283. 


hound—a contention insufficiently supported by the thunderbolt, which on certain speci- 
mens (¢.g. fig. 281) appears as a symbol beside the type. W. Aly in Philologus 1909 
Ixvili. 430 n. 8 proposes to connect Zeus Σκύλλιος of Crete, Dionysos Σκυλλίτας of Kos, and 
Σκυλλίης the mythical diver of Skione (Hdt. 8. 8) with Σκύλλα. This amounts to the same 
thing, if Skylla was early interpreted as σκύλαξ (Od. 12. 85 ff. ἔνθα δ᾽ ἑνὶ Σκύλλη ναίει δεινὸν 
λελακυῖα " | τῆς ἤτοι φωνὴ μὲν ὅση σκύλακος νεογιλῆς | γίνεται, αὐτὴ δ᾽ αὖτε πέλωρ κακόν" 
x.7-X.) and perhaps represented as a dog (on a clay seal-impression of the Middle Minoan 
lit period (170o—1580 B.C.) from Knossos published by Sir A. J. Evans in the Ann. 
Brit. Sch. Ath. 1902—1903 ix. 57 f. fig. 36 (= my fig. 283: scale ἢ) and aa capo in his 
Falace of Minos London 1921 i. 697 f. fig. 520 as ‘Prototype of Skylla’). Even in her 
later semi-human form she remains essentially connected with dogs (O. Waser Skylla und 
Charybdis in der Literatur und Kunst der Griechen und Rimer Zirich 1894 p. 78 fi. 
I figure a few characteristic examples: (a) a ‘Melian’ relief 


, from Aigina now in the 
British Museum (Srit. Mus. Cat. Terracottas Ρ. 135 no. B 374, E. Vinet in the Ann. d 


Inst. 1843 xv. 194 f., Mon. d. Inst. iii pl. 53, 2, P. Jacobsthal Die melischen Reliefs 
Berlin—Wilmersdorf 1931 p. 54 f. no. 71 pl. 34 (= my fig. 284). Height 42 ins. Length 
7 ins.). (4) A silver tetradrachm of Akragas, struck 413—406 


B.C. (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Sicily p.12 no. 61 fig., AfcClean Cat. Coins i. 239 pl. 65, 13, Imhoof-Blumer and 
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O. Keller Zier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinsen und Gemmen des hlassischen Altertums 
Leipzig 1889 p. 74 pl. 13, 4 (= my fig. 285), Head Hist. num.* p. 121). (¢) A Aydria of 
‘Campanian’ style from Apulia, now in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 
109 no. F 218, Lenormant—de Witte £/. mon. τόν. iii. 87 Ε΄. pl. 36 (= my fig. 287), 
J. E. Harrison Myths of the Odyssey London 1882 p. 186 pl. 51, O. Waser in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. iv. 1046 fig. 12). (d) A denartus struck by Sex. Pompeius Magnus c. 38—36 
B.c, (Babelon Monn. rép. rom. ii. 352 f. figs., Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. ii. 563 f. 


Fig. 284. 


Fig. 285. Fig. 286. 


nos. 18—20 pl. 120, 13—15, G. F. Hill Historical Roman Coins London 1909 p. 126 ff. 
no. 79 pl. 13. Fig. 286 is from a specimen in my collection). It should be noted that other 
tetradrachms of Akragas replace Skylla by a large fish (Head /tst. num,? Ὁ. 121. Imhoof- 
Blumer and O. Keller of. cit. p. 44 pl. 75 3, after E. v. Martens, say ‘Polyprion cernium, 
ital. cernia’ [our ‘stone-bass’]. S. W. Grose McClean Cat. Coins i. 239 pl. 65, 14, after 
Sir A. E. Shipley, says ‘a Gurnard, Genus Trigia’) perhaps called σκύλλος or σκύλλα (?), 
but not to be confused with the σκύλεον or " dog-fish’ (H. Bonitz Index Aristotelicus p. 686 a 
37 ff.), and that the ‘Campanian’ Aydrfa attaches to her the head of this fish in lieu of a 
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exit pointed out to him by Hermes, On the left Sisyphos, lashed 
by an Erinys, vainly pushes his great stone up a hill. On the tight 
Tantalos suffers perpetual terrors on account of an overhanging 
rock, which threatens to crush him1 At their feet flows the river 
Acheron, with a duck pecking here and there and asphodel growing 
dog's head), Indeed, it is not impossible that Σκύλλα αὐ ἐπί tocant * Dog’ (Ὁ. Waser in 
Roscher Lex. pth, iv. 1071, J. Schmide in Pauly—Wissown Αἰ ρας. tii a. 655. Cp. 
Hesych. 4. τῆν, fhe: σκύλαξ (50 1. Vows for κύλλαν, εὐλαξ cenl.). '᾿Ἤ λ εἴδι and “αι ύλλον: τὴν 
κύνα Ἀέγουσιν, ef. mag, p. 7.50, 1 f. σκέλωι " κυρίως ἐπὶ κινὸν Moyral: dvb τοῦ diruryeir 
ἐπὶ τὸ ἐλπκτεῖν, σκύλεξ τὶν ὧν, “pose Zonar. hex. 2 δ'κέλλοη τε Fayorin. ier, p. 1663, 
18 ff. (reading, rightly, eydhat τὶν ar) and Trete. chil. ἃ. 481 τὸ δὲ KaorSathyt Αὐβδικῶν 
τὸν savhowrlerip λέγει with schol. ad dec, in Cramer aiid, Oxon, lil, ger, καὶ ἢ, citing 
Hipponax frag. 4 Dich), 4s Knox Ἑρμῇ κυνάγχα Myonurl Κανδαῦλα (cited also by ΤειςΣ. 
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és fi, Bp. 843 Bachmann), and that ax a mythical monster she was ‘cine Alvirt des 
Totenhundes’ (Pfister Av. Gr. Ado. i930 p. 166). Be that ay it may, Εἰ Maass in Meranes 
18gt xxvi. 188 derives Dionysos SewkMrar from σκύλλοι “die Hunde, betonders die 
Sechunde, von denen die griechischen Gewiiiser wimmelten,’ ep, W, Aly in P4dloloetes 
Igcy luwiii. 430 0. 8, But that Zeus =olMMor had anything to de with dogs is at best 
a remote possiblity. And Dionysos Σχυλλίται fs explained with far greater probability bay 
W. KE. Paton—E. I. Hicks Tie /ercriptions ef Car Oxford Sor μι 86, HH. Dibbels 
Uuectiones Coar mytholonds Gryphiswalding 18g) p62 £, Nilson Gr. χε» Pp 306, who 
quote Hesych, wevAkir- κληματίε τε Favorin, fer, Pp: téb;, 18, 

' The literary evitlence for Tuntalos is mest fully collected by J. FE. Hylén 22 Καὶ 
Upsaliz: 1894 pp. 1—ra9. Rut the beat survey of all our sources is that piven by W. Scheuer 
In Roscher Ler, Afpth. ν, 73—Sh. See also Ε΄, Threemer Per manray Leipeig pase pp. 
84y—9g (‘Tantalos'), 5. Reinuch ty the Act, Arch. 1903 i. 173177 (=a, Cuter weyther 
ἐΐ clits Parts τοῦ ii. 177—184), Gruppe Gr, Aprh, Ref p- 277 i (belysful), H. J. Rose 
A flandboek of Greek Mptholegy London to28 pp. By, 07 (alight), 

It is within the bounds of possibility that Tansalns began his carcer as an actual man. 
G. Poisson 'Tantale, roi des Hittites "in the Ker. Arch, [015 αἰ. 75—94 seeks to identify him 
with Todbalijas (S.A. Cook in 78: Camiridiee 4 nitent History Cambridge tg23l.a36; "The 
a Οἱ tidal of Goiim (peoples, hordes") [Gen. 14, 1, 9) may be the Hittite Dudkhalia, 
known in the thirteenth century’), and R. J. Ἡ, Jenking, accepting Poiswn's SS Hy 
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tion, urges that Pelops son of Tantalos may well have been an Achaean prince of the 
East-Achaean empire, who as a Hittite vassal would be called the ‘son,’ 2.4. the setvant, 
of the great Hittite king. 

Tantalos’ grave was shown in two localities, both Hittite centres. He had a shrine at 
Polion in Lesbos (Steph. Byz. s.v. Πόλιον, ἐν Λέσβῳ τόπος, ὅπου τὸ ἡρῷον Ταντάλου), where 
a mountain bore his name (Steph. Byz. s.v. Τάνταλος, ὅρος Λέσβου, ἀπὸ Ταντάλου). The 
mountain has not been identified with certainty (L. Biirchner in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
Enc. xii. 2116), but is probably the height near Cape P/agids on which stands the modern 
Polis (id, ib. xii. 2131), despite the reported absence of ancient remains (A. Conze Reise 
auf der Insel Lesbos Hannover 1865 p. 50 pl. 1 map). Again, Tantalos had a famous 
grave on Mt Sipylos in Lydia. In view of Paus. 2. 22. 3 τοῦ δὲ λεγομένου Διός τε εἶναι καὶ 
Πλουτοῦς (πλητοῦς cod. M. λητοῦς codd. Vab. M. La. R. Pa., the last two with πλουτοῦς 
in marg. Supra i. 156 n. 13) ἰδὼν olda ἐν Σιπύλῳ τάφον θέας ἄξιον and 5. 13. 7 Πέλοπος δὲ 
καὶ Ταντάλου τῆς παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐνοικήσεως σημεῖα ἔτι καὶ és τόδε λείπεται, Ταντάλου μὲν λίμνη τε 
ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ καλουμένη (cp. 8. 17. 3) καὶ οὐκ ἀφανὴς τάφος, Πέλοπος δὲ ἐν Σιπύλῳ μὲν θρόνος 
κατὰ, (supra i. 137 ff, ii. ο56 n. 2) Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.* p. 607 justly concludes: 
‘Tantalos is a real king, with a real grave. Pausanias...mentions no cult, but a grave so 
noteworthy would not be left untended.’ It must also be remembered that the bones 
preserved in a bronze cisfa(?) close to the tomb of Pelasgos in the precinct of Demeter 
Πελασγίς at Argos were by some taken to be those of Tantalos (supra ii. 1144 n. 2). 
P. Friedlaender Argolica Berolini 1905 p. 74 with n. 17 holds that Tantalos was originally 
connected with Lesbos, later located ‘a poeta aliquo’ on Sipylos, and never had any 
substantial existence in the Peloponnese. 

Tantalos in Greek times became almost a doublet of Atlas (F. Creuzer Symboitk und 
Mythologie* Leipzig and Darmstadt 1836 i. 9 ‘einem Atlas des Morgenlandes,’ G. Dumézil 
Le festin @immortalité Paris 1924 p. 91 ‘Atlas, ob Von a depuis longtemps deviné un 
doublet de Zantale, cp. id. p. 121, J. Karst Die vorgeschichtlichen Mittelmeervilker 
Heidelberg 1931 p. 433 ‘Der “Phryger-Lyder” Tantalos ist eine Doppelfigur des 
hesperidischen Atlas’). How this happened is far from clear. Conceivably the Lesbian 
mountain Tantalos was locally regarded as a sky-pillar, and the place Polion mistakenly 
connected with sd/os, the ‘sky.’ If so, Tantalos supporting Polion might be suggestive of 
Atlas bearing his pdlos (Aisch. P.v. 430, Eur. frag. 394 Nauck* (Kritias frag. 18 Diels) 
ap. Clem. Al. strom. 5. 6 p. 350, 13 Stahlin and schol. Aristoph. av. 179=Souid. sz. 
πόλος, Ov. fast. 5. 180). A parallel is afforded by Tanagra: here was a tomb of Orion, 
a Mt Kerykion on which Hermes was born, and a place called Polos where Atlas sat to 
ponder the things under the earth and the things in heaven—Atlas ὅς re θαλάσσης | πάσης 
βένθεα older, ἔχει δέ τε κίονας αὐτὸς | μακράς, al γαῖάν re καὶ οὐρανὸν ἀμφὶς ἔχουσιν (Paus. 9. 
20. 3 citing Od. 1. 52 ff.). Another reason likely to assimilate Tantalos to Atlas is that 
both names were of kindred significance (W. Scheuer in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 82 
“Τάνταλος wird allgemein gestellt zu den Wurzeln reX-, ταλ-, TAN-, deren Grundbedeutung 
“‘heben, aufheben, tragen” ist. Also ist der Name herzuleiten von ταλάω - τλῆναι 
“tragen”; rad- ist zur Intensivform redupliziert worden. Demnach lautete die Form 
urspriinglich Τάλταλος “‘der Trager” (nicht “‘der viel Duldende”, sondern wohl eher 
“der das Himmelsgewilbe Stiitzende” ...), wobei dann das erste ἃ durch Assimilation an 
Dentale (r, 6) zu » geworden ist. ...Zu Τάνταλος gehort etymologisch auch der Heros “Arias 
(a intensivum und der Stamm r\a-), also “der schwer Tragende.”’ Cp. A. Fick Die 
Griechischen Personennamen? Gottingen 1894 p. 410, Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue 
Gr. p. 938, Walde—Pokorny Vergi. Worterb. d. indogerm. Spr. i. 739). 

Accordingly, Euripides tells how ‘Tantalus, the reputed son of Zeus, hangs suspended 
in mid air, quailing at the crag which looms above his head’ (Or. 5 ff. trans. E. P. 
Coleridge), and makes Elektra sigh ‘Oh! to reach that rock which hangs suspended 
midway ‘twixt earth and heaven, that fragment from Olympus torn, which swings on 
chains of gold in ceaseless revolution, that I may utter my lament to Tantalus my fore- 
father, who begat the ancestors of my house’ (Or. 982 ff. trans. E. P. Coleridge). The 
schol. Pind. O/. 1. 91 a (p. 38, 6 ff. Drachmann) claims that in these passages Euripides, 
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on either bank!, In sharp contrast with these doleful surroundings 
is a group of three persons approaching the palace. They are not 
mythical characters at all, but just a typical human family—father, 
mother, and child*, The father sets a myrtle-wreath? on his brow 


aa disciple of Anaxnguras, is referring to the sun, amd the schol. A.BLM.1, Eur, Or. oft 
ogress with him. That may be so (Diog. Laer. 3. 8 οὗτοι ἔλεγε τὸν ἥλιον μόδρον εἶναι 
διάπνρον καὶ μείω τῆι Πελυπσννήπου" οἱ δέ om Ἰάγτπλον, 1. τὸν ἤὲ ᾿Αναξαγόραν εἰπεῖν 
ἀπ ὅλον 4 wdpords ἐκ λίϑων συγκέοιτο" τῇ σφοδρᾷ δὲ περιδινήσει συνεστάναι καὶ ἀνεθέντα 
κατενεχϑήσεσθαι. et... cp. loseph. cdf a 265, Harpokr. sit. ᾿Αραξαγόραν, Plout. ae 
flac. pal, 2.90 and Stob. ef 1. 25. 3° p. 209, ar ff. Wachsmuth=H. Diels Dasprapai 
Grace Berolini 1879 p. 3490-60, b6 0, Olympiod. ie Arigef, sefeor. p. 17, τῷ  Stive). 
In any cuse, the notion of Tantalos terrified by the rock about to fall is a moralising 
version of Tantalos as supporter of the sky and involves the old-world dread of a collapsing 
heaven (sure ii. 54 ἢ}. Morality bulke bigger still in John Bunyan's allegory of Christian 
under Mount Sinai, Nonn, fen, 18. 41 Τάνταλον ἠεροφοίτην (the Count de Marcellus 
wrongly accepted C. ἘΝ Gracfe's cj. ἡπεροπευτήν) anil gs. ag3 f olay ἀλήτη | Ἰάνταλοι 
ἠκρόφοιτοι is trying by means of a single allosive epithet to recall both Pind. Οὐ, 1. a8 
etpporiva: ἀλᾶται and Eur, Gr. 7 ἀέρι πυτᾶται, The epithet is of course modelled on 
Homer's ἡεροφοῖτιν Epurits (//. ἢ. 71, τῷ. 87). 

The change from the world above to the world below probably hangs together with 
the conception of Tantabos as a Giant or Titan (M. Mayer Die Gigante wna Pitano tn 
ar antiten Sage und ΑἸΝΗΠ Gerlin 188; p. 88 £, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 477, 434 0. 
a, W. Schever in Roscher fea, Myth. v. 78, Hs J, Rose A Mandioot of Greet Mythalagy 
London 1928 p. 97 π. 12), As such, he was buried beneath Mt Sipylos (J. FE. Hylén ὧν 
Tontale Upsalue 1896 pp. 44 ff, 54), and 8, Reinach in the Aer. Arch. 1903 Lipa ff. 
(=e. Cites, ΔΤ ἐξ retigiess Paris τοῦ ἢ. 11} ff.) explains the Howeric description 
of Tantalos agonising among the shades (Cv. 11. 582 ff.) by reference to local conditions 
(Demokles of Pygela or Phygeta iy. v or iv n,c.) frag. 1 (Prag. dirt. Gr. ii. τὸ Muller) 
cited by Demetrios of Skepsis (s. ii Bc.) af, Strab. 68 μιμνήσκεται δὲ πρὸς ταῦτα τῶν ὑπὸ 
AquokwWorr Meyoudrow, σεισμούε τίραι μεγάλοι Tole μὲν πάλαι περὶ Antler γενομένουα καὶ 
Ἰωνίαν μέχρι τὴς Τρωάδοι ἰστυρυῦν τοι, bp ὧν καὶ κῶμαι κατεπόῥησαν καὶ Ξίπνλοι κατεστράφη, 
κατὰ TH Tarrakey βασιλείαν, καὶ ἐξ ἑλῶν (S. Keinach 6]. ὑλῶν) Miran ἐγένοντο, τὴν ae 
Tpolay ¢rfehowe sia, ie. 679 καὶ τὰ περὶ Σίπυλεν δὲ καὶ τὴν ἀνατροπὴν αὐτοῦ αὔθϑαν αὐ Bel 
τίθεσθαι". ἀκούδιν δ' ἐστὶ καὶ τῶν παλαιῶν σνγγραφέων, οἷά ᾧησιν ὁ τὰ Αὐδια δυγγμᾶψαι 
Ξάρθοι, ὑιηγγούμενιμ, οἷαι μεταβολαὶ κατέσχον πολλάκιγ τὴν χώραν ταύτην, de ἐμνήσθημεν 
ποὺ καὶ de τοῦ! πρόσϑεν {τὸν 40} 5Ξι Xanth. frag. 2 (Fray. Adit. Gr. i. 36 {. Muller), cp. Plin. 
wat, Alt. 4. 908, § 117}. Reinach concludes: * Le rot Tantale eat léponyme de la ville 
de Tantalis, Cette ville fut engloutic dang un Jac A la suite d'un tremblement de terre qui 
ébranla toute la montagne du Sipyle. Dane, l'image funéraire de Taniale podvait Ι-- 
représenter dans un lac, ayant de |'enu jusqu’au menton εἰ cherchant vainement ἃ se 
raccrocher ἃ des branches d’arbres; ou elle pouvait Je fgurer soun des rochers εἰμ Sipvie 
préts A leeraiser Sri Letir Pa. Cres deux images ont εἶτ! ExiMler et les supplices de 
Tantale, tels qu'ils sont decrits par les textes et reproduits par les monuments de ecu 
Clastique, he sont qué des tradactions de ces formules praphiques beaucoup plus anciennes.' 
But it ts dangerous to assume that the details of a Greek myth originated in the misunder- 

suis of an earlier representation, if no example of such κα representation hes come 
Oown ti Ws. 

 Purtwingler—Reichhold tre. Pasemmalered i. 44 (der Sieur 
dem Uferrode spriessen Filaneen, 
euchen ihre Nahrung’). 

Ὁ This to well argued by Furtwiingler of. cif. i. 48 with ἢ. 5. 

3 Cp. Plat. ne. δ drreperuu/rovs lot Orphic με μα f, Hi : ΣΤᾺ 
initiate of Eleusis wore a myrtle-wreath, perhaps as Prospective oonsvet aa aniiis ae 


mun Oderder Avderen, An 
wobel wohl an Asphodelas ry denken ist, ind Enten 
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as he turns unconcernedly to his wife, who is followed by her little 
son with his toy. They are in fact the souls of the blest, Orphists 
who can claim intimacy with ‘the Mistress, the Queen of the 
Underworld?’ ; and Orpheus in person, making music on his £zthdra, 
conducts them into her presence*. Led by him, they have escaped 
the ‘well-spring to the left of the house of Hades*’ from which the 


deity (supra ii. 1165 n. 1), the ἀνάδεσις καὶ στεμμάτων ἐπίθεσις being the penultimate stage 
of initiation (supra ii. 1168 n. 3). 
«1 Supra ii. 132 f. 

3 Furtwiangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmaleret i. 48 {. 

7 A gold tablet of s. iv—iii B.c., found at Petelia on the east coast of Bruttium and 
now in the British Museum (G. Kaibel /uscr. Gr. Sic. /t. no. 638, Cougny Anth. Pal. 
Append. 6. 102, Michel Recueil d Inser. gr. no. 1332, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.* p. 573 ff. , 
G. Murray 74. p. 659f., H. Diels Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® Berlin 1912 ii. 175 
(Orph. ‘Altbezeugte Fragmente’ 17). See also supra ii. 118 n. 2), is engraved with a 


ΡΗΣΣΕΙΣδαιδάρδορλ LN EMAPIETEPARPHN| ἢ 
NPAP AA YTH IAEY KHNELTH K YIANKVNA PESO 2 
TAY THE THERD HH EMHSESAERONEMTE McprAtz 
EYPHE E's SETEPANTHS ANHMOLYD HSAIOA ΜΎΝΣ 


Fig. 288. 


text{(fig. 288is the facsimile published by D. Comparetti in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1882 
iii. 112 ‘slightly larger than its real size’) printed by O. Kern Orphicorum Fragmenta 
Berolini 1922 p. τοι. (‘Fragmenta veteriora’ 32 a) as follows: 

εὑρήσσεις δ᾽ ᾿Αἰδαο δόμων ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ Kpry|ny, 

πὰρ δ᾽ αὐτῆι λευκὴν ἑστηκυῖαν κυπάρισσον" | 

ταύτης τῆς κρήνης μηδὲ σχεδὸν ἐμπελάσειας. | 

εὑρήσεις δ᾽ ἑτέραν, τῆς Μνημοσύνης ἀπὸ λίμνης | 

5 ψυχρὸν ὕδωρ προρέον" φύλακες δ᾽ ἐπίπροσθεν ἔασιν. | 

εἰπεῖν. "Τῆς παῖς εἰμι καὶ Οὐρανοῦ ἀστερόεντος, 

αὐτὰρ éulol γένος οὐράνιον τόδε δ᾽ ἴστε καὶ αὐτοί. 

δίψηι δ᾽ εἰμ[1] αὔϊη καὶ ἀπολλυμαι" ἀλλὰ δότ᾽ αἶψα 

ψυχρὸν ὕδωρ προρέϊον τῆς Μνημοσύνης ἀπὸ λίμνης." 

10 Kabr(ol) σζονι δώσουσι | πιεῖν θείης ἀπ(ὸ κρή)νη:᾽, 

καὶ τότ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἄ(ζλλοισι μεθ᾽) ἡρώεϊσσιν dvater(s.) 

wal g's νοοῦν τὰ ins τὸ Sevy... 16 {ππ|....} θανεῖσθζαι) 

ἐν οἷς τς τόδ᾽ ἔγραψ(α3......« «0.0 τ τότε κεν} 

τογλως}8 εἶπα. σκότος ἀμφικαλύψας-. 

1 Suppl. Goettling, ἀπίὸ λίμ)νης Franz. 3 ἔνραψία suppl. Diels, ἔγραψ(ε (sc. 
"O[ppets] Compfaretti]. 3 τὸ κλέος (=notitia) Olfivieri]. Sententia versuum 12—14 
Lael tentamina invenies ap. [A.] Olfivieri Lamellae aureae Orphicae Bonn 1915 
p- 13]. 
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The Otherworld landscape, here described in language of haunting beauty and profound 
significance, includes the palace of Hades, with a white cypress standing beside it, and 
a fountain on either hand. The soul must avoid that on the left—the water of Lethe—and 
beg a draught from the other, the water of Mnemosyne. Guardians are set before it; but 
he is to challenge them boldly with the words: 


I am the child of Earth and starry Sky. 
Sky-born—ye know it of yourselves—am I. 
Now parched with thirst I perish; cool the cup 
Of Memory’s water—let me drink it up. 


At this the Guardians will suffer him to drink from the fountain divine, and thereafter he 
shall live as a king among heroic peers. ; 

The same scenery appears in the Celtic Elysium—the palace, the silver apple-tree 
beside it, the shining well with its five streams (Fol/k-Lore 1906 xvii. 144 ff.). Much the 
same is implied by the quests undertaken in south-European ‘ Expulsion’ Tales—the 
golden seat, the apple-tree beside it, the Dancing Water with its formidable guardians 
(supra ii. 1016). Nay more, the self-same landscape furnishes not a little of the imagery 
in The Revelation of St John—the throne of God, the tree of life, the river proceeding out 
of the throne (Xev. 2. 7, 22. 1 ff.). All such pictures, if I am not mistaken, presuppose in 
a more or less sublimated form the essential features of the old-world king, as Sir James 
Frazer first descried him. He is the local champion, the strongest man of the district, 
who is prepared to defend his title against all comers. He is found at an appropriate 
centre, beneath a sacred tree, beside a sacred river. He must keep up his strength by 
feeding perpetually upon the fruit of his tree. He fights, indeed, with a branch of it in 
his hand. And if he feels faint with the effort, there is the magic water gushing at his 
feet. Last but not least, he is a divine personage, at once mortal and immortal, a priestly 
king, a kingly priest. In such an one we recognise not only the Orphic votary, but the 
Otherworld visitant, the folk-tale hero, and ‘him that overcometh.’ 

As to details, the λευκὴ κυπάρισσος is hardly to be explained as a white-poplar 
(D. Comparetti Laminette orfiche Firenze 1910), despite the name (λεύκη) and chthonian 
associations of that tree (supra ii. 467 ff.). One recalls, by way of warning, Joshua Barnes’ 
comment on Eur. He/. 384 ‘figura Leaenae, i.e. Ursae,’ or for that matter Sir John Sandys’ 
note on Eur. Bacch. τοῦ ‘It is highly probable that by the “lion” in these passages a 
panther is really meant’! That κυπάρισσος was not used at random appears from its 
recurrence on the three gold tablets of s, ii B.c., found at Eleuthernai in Crete and now 
in the Museum at Athens (A. Joubin in the Bul/. Corr. Hell. 1893 xvii. 121 ff., T. Gomperz 
1b. p. 124, J. L. Myre[s] #5. p. 629, F. Blass in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Inschr. iii, 2, 
245 no. 4959 a, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.* p. 574, G. Murray 7d. p. 660f., H. Diels Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker* Berlin 1912 ii. 176 (Orph. ‘ Altbezeugte Fragmente’ 175), 
A. Olivieri Lamellae aureae Orphicae Bonn 1915 p. 14 f., O. Kern Orphicorum Fragmenta 
Berolini 1922 p. 105 f. (‘Fragmenta veteriora’ 32 b)), of which the archetype as restored 
by Olivieri runs: ‘ δίψαι αὖος ἐγὼ καὶ ἀπόλλυμαι.᾽ "ἀλλὰ πίε μμου | κράνας αἰενάω ἐπὶ δεξιά, 
TIKt) κυφάρισσος. | τίς δ᾽ ἐσί; [πῶ δ᾽ ἐσί;}" ‘Tas vids ἡμι καὶ ‘Qpavd ἀστερόεντος." But why 
should a cypress be described as λευκή F. Lajard Recherches sur le culte du cypres pyra- 
midal Paris 1854 pp. 156 ff., 311 f., observes that the oracular trees of the Sun and Moon 
consulted by Alexander the Great in Prasiake are said to have been cypresses (pseudo- 
Kallisthenes Aist. Alex. Magn. 17. 27 ff. Kroll καὶ εἰσήνεγκαν ἡμᾶς els τινα παράδεισον 
ἔνϑα.. ἥλιος καὶ [ἢ] σελήνη ἐν μέσῳ τοῦ παραδείσου" ᾿ κατὰ δὲ αὐτοὺς φρουρὰ... ἱερὸν ἡλίου 
καὶ σελήνης. δύο δὲ ἣν δένδρα τὰ προειρημένα, ἃ ἣν παραπλήσια κυπαρίσσοις.. κύκλῳ δὲ ἣν 
δένδρα [τὰ προειρημένα] παρόμοια τῇ ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ μυροβαλάνῳ, καὶ ὁ καρπὸς ὅμοιος. προσηγό- 
ρευον δὲ τὸ μὲν ἀρρενικὸν ἀρρένων λογισμόν, τὸ δὲ θηλυκὸν θηλειῶν" ὄνομα δὲ ἦν τοῦ ἑνὸς 
ἥλιος, τῆς δὲ θηλείας σελήνη, (a) ἔλεγον τῇ ἰδίᾳ φωνῇ μουθοῦ ἐμαοῦσαι. ταῦτα δὲ περιεβέβλητο 
δορὰς παντοίων (θηρίων), τὸ μὲν ἄρρεν ἀρρένων τὸ δὲ θῆλν θηλειῶν. παρ᾽ abt δὲ meee 
οὐχ ὑπῆρχεν οὔτε χαλκὸς οὔτε κασσίτερος οὔτε πηλὺς (cis) πλάσιν. ἐμοῦ δὲ ἐρωτῶντος τίνες 
αἱ δοραὶ δοκοῦσιν εἶναι, ἔφησαν λεόντων καὶ παρδάλεων. οὐκ ἔξεστι δὲ ὧδε τάφον ἔχειν εἰ μὴ 
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τὸν τοῦ ἡλίου καὶ τῆς σελήνης (ἱερέα). περιβολαῖς δὲ ἐχρῶντο τῶν θηρίων ταῖς δοραῖς, cp. 1]. 
Val. 3. 24 6, that the Florentine priest Jacopo di Carlo in his poem Alessandro Magno 
or Alessandreide describes the Sun-tree as having leaves red like burnished gold, the 
Moon-tree as having them white like pure silver (canto ro ed. Venezia 1627 ‘L’ arbor del 
Sole le sue foglie hauia | Rosse si come lo oro lustrante; | Quello della luna bianche le 
tenia | Si come argento chiare, candidante’), and that in Chinese—according to the 
_ Sinologue Stanilas Julien—the pyramidal cypress is called fe, the ‘white’ tree, because, 
while other trees turn towards the south, it alone turns towards the west and white is the 
western colour. Lajard concludes that the λευκὴ κυπάρισσος was ‘a la fois symbole de la 
lune et embléme funéraire’ (of. cit. p. 312). O. Gruppe in the Beri. philol. Woch. Jan. 27, 
1912 p. 105 f. makes no such attempt to link up Europe with Asia, but is content to say: 
‘Zwar nicht von der Farbe ihres Laubes, wohl aber nach dem weissen Stamm.’ Another 
_ line of explanation is suggested by the fact that the tablets mentioning κυφάρισσος hail 
from Eleuthernai. Coins of the town show Apollon flanked by storax-trees (supra ii. 491 f. 
fig. 377), which bear some resemblance to the pyramidal cypress but, like the λεύκη, have 
a white under-surface to their leaves (Steier in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv a. 65 ‘das 
Blatt des S{torax]-Baumes...langlich, lederartig und unterseits weissfilzig ist’). Hence 
O. Gruppe’s conjecture that on Greek soil λεύκη was a surrogate of στύραξ (supra ii. 492). 
Yet another possibility would be to suppose that the λευκὴ κυπάρισσος was in fact the East 
Indian species Cupressus glauca (J. Lindley—T. Moore Zhe Treasury of Botany* London 
1884 i. 362, The Encyclopedia Britannica“ Cambridge 1910 vii. 694), or the Cupressus 
nivea (R. Thompson—W. Watson Zhe Gardener's Assistant? London 1900 i. 2. 330). 
On the whole, however, it seems most likely that the tree of the tablets was a miraculous 
cypress, its peculiarity consisting in its assimilation to that other Borderland tree, the white- 
poplar. It would thus come into line with such marvels as the silver apple-tree of the 
Celts or the twelve-fruited tree of 7he Revelation. 

On the waters of Lethe and Mnemosyne see an interesting section in M. Ninck Die 
Bedeutung des Wassers im Kult und Leben der Alten Leipzig 1921 p. τος ff. together with 
the comments of W. Kroll in Pauly—Wissowa Xea/-Enc. xii. 2141—2144. It seems to me 
probable (a) that the two fountains of the Petelia tablet were an Orphic conception (Orph. 
h. Mnem. 77. 9 f. ἀλλά, μάκαιρα θεά, μύσταις μνήμην ἐπέγειρε | εὐιέρου τελετῆς, λήθην δ᾽ ἀπὸ 
τῶνδ᾽ (so G. Hermann for τῶν codd.) ἀπόπεμπε), traceable back to the time of Pindar 
(Pind. frags. 129, 130 Bergk* ap. Plout. de occulto viv. 7 καίτοι τῆς γε δόξης καὶ τοῦ εἶναι ἵ 
φύσιν (D. Wyttenbach cj. φύσει εὐσεβῶν χῶρος. I should prefer φασι μετέχειν or the like) 
εὐσεβῶν χῶρον, ‘roto: λάμπει᾽ x.7.d., Kal ποταμοί τινες ἄκλυστοι Kal λεῖοι διαρρέουσι, καὶ 
διατριβὰς ἔχουσιν ἐν μνήμαις καὶ λόγοις τῶν γεγονότων καὶ ὄντων, παραπέμποντες αὐτοὺς καὶ 
συνόντες. <...... > ἡ δὲ τρίτη τῶν ἀνοσίως βεβιωκότων καὶ παρανόμων ὁδός ἐστιν εἰς ἔρεβός 
τι καὶ βάραθρον ὠθοῦσα τὰς ψυχάς, " ἔνθεν τὸν ἄπειρον ἐρεύγονται σκότον | βληχροὶ δνοφερᾶς 
νυκτὸς ποταμοί,᾽ δεχόμενοι καὶ ἀποκρύπτοντες ἀγνοίᾳ καὶ λήθῃ τοὺς κολαζομένου5), (4) that this 
conception presupposes a folk-belief in two contrasted fountains of Death (Forgetfulness) 
and Life (Memory) (cp. Theopomp. frag. 76 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 289 ff. Miller) =/frag. 75 
(Frag. gr. Hist. ii. 551 f. Jacoby) ap. Ail. var. hist. 3. 18 rivers of Ἡδονή and Λύπη near 
Anostos in the land of the Meropes, Theophr. af. Plin. nad. Aist. 31. 19 springs called 
Κλαίων and Γελῶν near Kelainai in Phrygia, Mela 3. 102 springs causing death from 
laughter and restoration to health in one of the Fortunatae Insulae, Plin. ma¢. Azst. 2. 231 
in Carrinensi Hispaniae agro duo fontes iuxta fluunt, alter omnia respuens, alter obsorbens, 
Isid. orig. 13. 13- § in Sicilia fontes sunt duo, quorum unus sterilem foecundat, alter 
foecundam sterilem facit. in Thessalia duo sunt flumina: ex uno bibentes oves nigras fieri, 
ex altero autem albas, et ex utroque varias (from Plin. γα. Aist. 31. £3), 7 in India Siden 
vocari stagnum, in quo nihil innatat: sed omnia merguntur. at contra in Africae lacu 
Apuscidamo omnia fluitant, nihil mergitur (from Plin. wat. hist. 31. 21 f.), τὸ in Epiro 
esse fontem, in quo faces extinguuntur accensae et accenduntur extinctae. apud Garamantes 
fontem esse ita algentem die ut non bibatur, ita ardentem nocte ut non tangatur (supra i. 
368)—a list which could easily be lengthened), and (c) that the said folk-belief was itself 
an extension of the very ancient (and originally oriental?) belief in the Fountain of Life 


! 
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water of Lethe can be seen gushing. These happy ones have no 
sorrows to forget. But beside that fountain the vase-painter has 
placed another family—Megara and her murdered boys. Despite 
the bandages bound tightly about them, the blood still trickles from 
the wounds inflicted by their father in his madness. No wonder 
that they linger beside the waters of oblivion, Finally, on the © 
brink of the infernal river is an object interpreted by A. Furtwangler! 
as a large sieve with many holes in its upper surface, Rather, 
perhaps®, we should see in it the mouth of a big prthos, sunk in the 
soil and riddled with holes. The context in which it is found favours 


(A. Witnsche Due Sagen rom Lekenshaum and Lebenswasser Leiprig τος pp. 71—go ‘Dow 
Lebenvwasser in seiner cigenthichen Bedeutung in den verschiedenen Kultarteli . 
go—104 ‘Das Wasser des Lebens als Zauberbrunnen in den Miirchen der Vilker’). Loeal 
appropriations and adaptations of the idea are found at Lebadeia (Paus, 9, κῃ. καὶ ἐνταῦϑα 
δὴ χρὴ reel αὐτὸν Αήθηι τε ὕδωρ καλούμενον, Tee λήθη γένηται οἱ πάντων ἃ rent ἐφρόντιζε, 
καὶ ἐπὶ τιρόν ἀλλ efter ὕδωρ πίνει» Ἡνημοσένηι" ἀπὸ τούτου τε μνημυφεῦει τὰ ἀφιέντα of 
καταβάντι, Plin. maf. Adit. το 1¢ in Boeotia ad Trophoninm deem ἰαχία flumen Hercynnum 
ἐ daohis fontibas alter memoriam, alter oblivionem adfert, inde nominibus inventin, [sd. 
orig. 13. 13. 3 in Bototia duo fontes alter memoriam, alter oblivionem affert}, at Ephesos 
(E. 1-. Hicks Tie Cofertion of Ametent Greek Inscriptions in the Aritish Afusenm Wi. ἃ. 
τι f. Oxford το no. 600, 2 af [τὰ ἱεμὰ τοῦ παντοκράτορος θεοῦ Διονύσου] [καὶ Διδὶ 
TlarehApyriaw καὶ ᾿Η βμαίστον, ¢ 28 {, [Με]εία() Mévaledpes]|[Aq}oqr “AMer..... This 
incnpion, discovered by J.T. Wood on the site of the grent theatre, ives a list of persona 
whe on ἃ certain occasion in honour of Dionysos, Zeus MarekAgeor (?= Hadrian: γα 
li, 1130 f, πὶ ©) performed a mystic play, toking the parts of Mnela, Leihe, cic.: see 
W. Quandt 2¢ Bacche ah Alexanadri asiate in Asia Minere culfo Halis Saxonum 1913 
Pp. Ths ih), and.perhaps in Lusitana, where the river Limia (the modern Lima) was 
identified with Lethe (Strab. 133, Appian. δέν, 7ι £) or Oblivio (Mela 3. τὸ, Plin. mag, 
Atel, 4. 115 (113), Flor. 1.33. 12, Liv. periocd. gg, op. Sal. ἀν. 3. 44 511. Tt. 1. age ff, 
13. 555, 16. 476 £), if oot also in Kyrenaike, where the river Lethon was similarly 
explained (Lucan. 9. 355 f., Solin. 27. 54). 

©. Rem in Afermer 1916-1. 355 infers from lines 6 f. of the Petelig tablet that the 
mystic, though αι child of Gaia as well as Quranos, claims to be essentially οὐράνιοι and ms 
such contrasted with the χϑάνιοι (Orph. 4. Jif. 17. 6 fh ἐξ ὑμέων “γὰρ ἐάσω «ἕλῃ vere 
κατὰ εὔσμον, | ὑμᾶς κιαλήσκω μῆνιν χαλεπὴν ἀκυπέμπειν, | εἴ rin ἀπὸ χθονίων τρυγόνων 
οἴκοισι πελάσθη). fd. id. τον] lil, 4175. interprets in the same manner the cpigram on 
a temple of the Meter Theon at Phaistos (F. Halbherr in the ἄγων Meatiane di Amtichita 
Chasied το i. 745 f mo. 183, FE. Manse inthe ara. Avira. tog xviii. 27. ff, K. Wernicke 
ἐδι 1854 mix. 290 FL, E. Maass Orad4ens Miinchen 1505 p. 309 |, ἢ, de Sanctis in the 
dfon. a. Line. 1got xi. §49 ff with a facsimile (the inscription is not earlier than s, ἢ n,€,). 
F, Blass in Collite—Hechtel Gr, δέν κᾶν, iii, 2. 360 no, 5112] ϑαῦμα μέγ᾽ ἀνθρώ ων 
πάντων μάτηρ plo) δίκνυτι" | τοῖς. ὁσίαις αἰνχρητι καὶ οἱ “γονεὴν ὑπκέχονται" | eth (‘die 
ihren Adel (ihre Abstammung von Uranos) nachweisen kGnnen’). 

' Furtwingler—Reichhold Gr. Pasenmederes i. το. 

2 This explanation τε dismissed by Fortwingler cp cit. I. fon. ! (..." noch das Fuss 
der Danaiden, das tm Boden stecken milsie, auch niche dis umpekehrte Fass, das rane 
andere Form haben mitsste’,..). But the analogy af the Munich amphora ὑπ νὰ ps 309 
fig. 263) and of the Palermo “fptier (supra p, 400 pl. KxxVi) affords the strunpest pre- 
sumption that the doubtful object is really meant for the teauth of a great jar hinpiad Σ 
the ground, And how else should the vase-painter have indicated that it was leaky except 
by the naive expedient of adding dots to represent tne leaks? "εὐ 
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the supposition that by means of it the artist wished to suggest the 
pains awaiting any who would not undergo initiation into the 
Orphic mysteries’. 

Other ‘Apulian’ vases of a similar kind substitute the Danaides 
with their Aydriai for the aforesaid péthos*. For example, a fine kratér 


1 The allusion may, of course, be to the punishment of the Danaides. But if so, one 
or more of them would surely have been shown beside the pithos, as on the vases mentioned 
in the next paragraph. 

2 (1) Hermitage (Stephani Vasensamml. St. Petersburg. 223 ff. no. 424, Raoul-Rochette 
Monumens inédits @antiquité figurée Paris 1833 p- 179 0- 3 Pl. 45, E. Gerhard in the 
Arch. Zeit. 1844 ii. 223 f. pl. 13=Reinach Ap. Vases i. 355, Ὁ. Benndorf in the Wren. 
Vorlegebl. E pls. 4 and 5, 1). Six Danaides with their pitchers—four of them hasting from 
right to left, the fifth and sixth seated with two mirrors and a casket. 

(2) Naples (Heydemann Vasensammi. Neapel p. 510 ff. no. 3222, U. Kohler in the 
Ann. d. Inst. 1864 xxxvi. 283 ff. pl. ST, 1, 2, Mon. αἱ. Jnst. viii pl. 9 = Reinach Xp. Vases 
i. 167, O. Benndorf in the Wren. Voriegebi. E pl. 2, A- Baumeister in his Denk. iii. 1927 
fig. 2042 A). Three Danaides, seated and standing, who hold their pitchers, but give no 
sign of haste. 

(3) Karlsruhe (Winnefeld Vasensamml. Karlsruhe p. 99 fi. no. 388, E. Braun in the 
Ann. d. Inst. 1837 ix. 219 ff. pl. H, 1—5, Alon. d. Inst. ii pls. 49, s0=Roscher Xé. 
Vases i. 108, F. G. Welcker in the Arch. Zeit. 1843 1. 177 ff. pl. 11, C. Scherer in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. i. 1805 with fig. on p. 1809 f., O. Benndorf in the Wien. Vorlegebi. E pl. 3, 1). 
One of the Danaides, listening to Orpheus, holds her empty pitcher (Hor. od. 3. 11. 22 fi, 
Ov. met. 10. 43f.), while two others—one of whom originally carried a Aydrfa in her 
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from Campania, now in the Hermitage collection (fig. 280}}, shows 
four Danaides sitting or standing on the further bank of the 
Acheron, They have their 4ydrfaf with them, but seem more intent 
on talking together or surveying their charms in a mirror than on 
drawing water from the river. A fifth sister, busier than the rest, 
empties her vessel into a large unburied prtsos. 

Comparable with these ‘Apulian' vases both in subject and in 
style, and referable to approximately the same period (350— 
300 Βα Ξ), is a limestone relief from Apulia now in the Glyptothek 
at Munich (fig. 290)*. It probably formed the left-hand half of a 
frieze decorating the plinth ot a matrkes-tomb at Tarentum*. In the 
centre of the extant portion sit Hades and Persephone, On the left 
stand two Danaides emptying their pitchers into a large half-sunk 
jar. On the right Hermes hastens towards Herakles, whose lion-skin 
flutters in the breeze. Beyond the break would come Kerberos, 
Erinys, and other familiar figures of the Underworld. 


(6) Conclusions with regard to the myth of the Danaides 


In view of the foregoing evidence, both literary and monumental, 
E.. Rohde® and A, Dieterich*® drew the following conclusions. The 
mysteries and marriage are analogous, for both involve rites of 
lustration. Those that neglect such rites in the world above must 
perform them in the world below, Hence on the one hand the 
uninitiated, and on the other hand the unmarried, are bound to carry 


lowered left hand (J. Overbeck in the 4rcd. Zeit. 1884 αἰ, 261)—stand idly by, facing 
in the same direction. 

(4) Naples (Heydemann Pasensamml. Neapel p. 816. no. jog in the Santangelo 
collection, Ὁ, Benndorf in the Hen, Porleges/, E pl. 3. 2, P. Hartwig in the Arcd. Sit. 
1884 xiii. afof. pl. 18=Reinach Adp. Varer i. 453, 1). One of the παπαῖ ες, leaning at 
ease on a rock as abe chats with Erinys: ‘above her head is seen a sfffer with pointed hase. 

(s) σα nm. 1. 

It should be noticed that, where Orpheus is present ((2), (3), (4)), the Danaides ore 
idling: where he is absent (jr), (§)), some at least of them are at work, 

' Stephani Panaramun!. SY. Petersburg i. 233 ff. no. 426, G. Minervini in the sil. 
area. Nap. iiss ili. ay ft. pl. ἅτε Remach Mee. Marr |. 479: ©, Henndorf in the H’sen. 
Foriegra’, E pl. ὃ, 2. 

? Supru p. 76. ὸ 

3 PF. Wolters in the /atri. αἱ, Ande, dewtivd. arch, {πεν 1914 xxix Arch. Ans. p. χ51. 
(no. 1) with fig., fol Attieer durch aie Giyplothel Konig Ludwigs ἢ. 20 Affiecken MOochen 
1932 p. 38 no, 494 with fig. (=miy fig. 290). Cp. A. W. Lawrence /afer Greet Scmipture 
London 7 ἢ. 54 pl. σι, ὁ for *a limestone version af the floral decoration common on 
painted Apulinn vases." 

4 RK, Tagenstecher Cnfertialiche Grahtendemdler (or Aart ΓΑ dey Antiendes 
xciv) Strassburg 1912 ἢ. 22. 

® Rohde Prycke? 1. 326—320. 

"ΔΑ. Dieterich Metpia Leipsig 189% p. 70 π᾿ 1. 
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water themselves after death, or at least to have it carried for them 
by others. The Danaides undergo this post mortem penalty because 
they died unmarried. 

The explanation advanced by Rohde and Dieterich is not, in 
my opinion, altogether satisfactory. It assumes that the Danaides 
were typical spinsters’, But this is not the case. They were duly 
married to the Aigyptiadai,and Hypermnestra was the only one of 
them who retained her virginity®, Rather, their marriage was, as 1 
have suggested*, in the nature of a fertility-charm, the operation of 
which would be hindered, indeed absolutely nullified, by the guilt 
that they incurred through murdering their husbands. The guilt 
of murder would suffice to bring drought upon the land. Thebes, 
for instance, stricken for the unavenged death of king Latos, is 
described as— 


Mighted in fruittul buds and grazing kine, 
Blighted in throes of barren womanhood, 
While, lo, the fiery god, the fever dread, 
Has fallen and makes havoc of the town4, 


If the Danaides thus frustrated an all-important fertility-charm, 
they deserved to be punished. And the punishment meted out to 
them consisted, appropriately enough*, in the perpetual performance 
of a similar charm ®. 


' Somewhat different, but exposed to m like objection, is the view taken by H. J. Rose 
in the Class, Quart, 1923 xix. 148: ‘the half-married are clearly in a very parlows state, 
belonging neither to one class nor to another, and therefore in a tabu condition, from 
which they can release themselves only by fulfilling. the site they have begun. This, 
doubtless, is the reason why in Hades we find nos only the Danaids, who on the most 
plausible explanation of their punishment spend eternity in trying to get married, but 
also a host of unhappy lovers, who have nearly all this in common, in Vergil® {1 “δα, v1. 
444 Μ|6.}, that at the time of their death they were betwixt and between in some way or 
other." _ 

* Supra p, 356. 7 Supra p. ag. 

* Soph. OF. 7. 25 ff. Similarly when Lykourpos, king of the Edanoi, slays his son 
Dryas in a frenry-fit, his land remains barren and, according to an oracle, cannot recover 
its fertility ἘΠῚ he himself be put to death (Apollod, 3. 5.1, sutra j. 74).. Again, when 
Orestes kills Kivytaimestra and is acquitted of the deed, the Erinyes [πότ ii, 206 π, 2 
with hg. 146, «ἡ threaten to bring a blight upon the land (Aisch, Ain. 778 ff). 

δ There is, of course, no need to bring in the far-fetched symbolism of the schol, 
Ansteid. p. 18, raff. Dindorf τῶν δὲ Δαναΐδων ὁ τεγρημένοξ πίθον (sr, αἰνίττεται) τὸ 
μήποτε ταύται μετὰ τὸν φόνον τῶν. φιλεάτων τὴν ἀναψύχουσαν ravrae ἐκ τῆι ἀκβρῴαν 
κηδεμονίαν χάριν rap ἄλλων τυγχάντιν, πᾶσι γερυμένα! ὑπύπταιν διὰ τὴ dyor, καὶ μηδαμόθεν 
ταύτην πληρουμένην εὑρεῖν. 

* In the Swiss canton of Valais i is believed thar old hachelom, when they die, are 
hound to live in a certain place and there spend their time bringringr wp sand from the 
Rhone in baskets with holes in them (E. L. Rochholz Deuticher Glawke tend Brauch im 
Spiqge! der dadatichen Vorsest Berlin 1867 i. τα ας Haberland  Glolur 1818 xxiv. ποι 
cited by ὦ), Waser in the arokin ἢ Mel, 1895 Τὶ, Gr). : 
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iii. The holed vessel in Italy. 


In the preceding sections it has been argued that certain phrases 
and beliefs current among the modern and Byzantine Greeks’, taken 
together with the wording of a well-known Aristophanic verse*, 
point backward to the existence of a primitive rain-charm, which 
consisted in pouring water through a sieve*. It has been suggested 
that such a custom would fitly explain the use of a sieve in divina- 
tion# and of a holed vessel in various myths, rites, and doctrines—the 
water-carrying of the Danaides®, the nuptial and sepulchral /outro- 
phéroi®, and the punishment of the uninitiated in Hades, who are 
doomed to bear water in broken pitchers, or in a sieve to a leaky 
ptthos’. 

Now it seems ἃ prior? probable that the same ancient fertility- 
charm was at one time practised in Italy as in Greece. But that this 
was actually the case, cannot be proved. At most we may suspect 
that the usage underlies a few proverbial phrases and popular 
traditions. 

Plautus®, for example, makes a slave say to a lover, who is 
moping for his mistress: 

Unless you weep for her with tears of silver, 

That which you claim to prove by these your tears 

Is worth no more than rain-drops caught in a sieve. 
Doubtless this is, as it is commonly assumed to be, a proverb for 
futile effort after the unattainable. But whether Plautus was here 
simply writing Latin or—as is certainly possible—translating from 
a Greek original (say, by Menandros®), we have no means of 
deciding”. In either event the form of the expression is peculiar and 


1 Supra p. 335 f. 3 Supra ii. 2, iii. 333 ἢ 3 Supra p. 336- 
* Supra p. 336 n. 5. 5 Supra p. 355 ff. 
δ Supra p. 370 fi. 7 Supra p. 397 ff. 


8. Plaut. Pseud. 100 ff., where for the vulgate ‘non pluris refert quam si imbrem in 
cribrum geras’ G. Gétz and F. Schdll, following the cod. Ambros., read ‘legas.’ 

9. M. Schanz Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur® Munchen 1898 i. 53. 

10 There are several Greek variants of the proverb, but all of Roman or Byzantine 
date; (1) Plout. prov. 8 κοσκίνῳ ὕδωρ ἀντλεῖν, Makar. 5. 20 κοσκίνῳ ἀντλεῖς᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν 
ἀνηνύτως καὶ μάτην πονούντων. (2) Plout. prov. 50 κοσκίνῳ φέρεις ὕδωρ, Apostol. 9. 91 
κοσκίνῳ ὕδωρ φέρει" ἐπὶ τῶν ἀδυνάτων, Souid. s.v. κοσκινηδόν (Loukian. Zim. 3, epist. 
Salurn. 24)...xkal παροιμία: κοσκίνῳ ὕδωρ περιφέρεις. ἐπὶ τῶν ἀδυνάτων. (3) Loukian. 
Demon. χ8 ‘ ob δοκεῖ ὑμῖν," ἔφη, “ὦ φίλοι, ὁ μὲν ἕτερος τούτων τράγον ἀμέλγειν, ὁ δὲ αὐτῷ 
κόσκινον ὑποτιθέναι; 

A similar locution substitutes a net for a sieve: (4) Plout. prov. 31 παρὰ δικτύοις ὕδωρ 
κομίζεις, Georgides gnomologion in Boissonade anecd. i. 29 δικτύῳ κομίζειν ὕδωρ ἢ πλίνθον 
πλύνειν εὐπετές, ἢ κακίαν ποιωθεῖσαν χρόνῳ πολλῷ ἐν ἀνθρώπου ψυχῇ ἐξελεῖν δυνατόν ; ᾿ 

Both images are already combined in Sen. de benef. 7. 19.1 ‘reddere est’ inquit 
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may well have been derived from the rain-charm aforesaid. For, 
when men had once begun to distrust the magician and his magic, 
a charm to produce rain might easily pass into.a proverb for labour 
Wasted in the attempt to compass impossibilities. 

Further, a typical impossibility of this sort would furnish the 
ideal test for an carly ordeal?, since the performance of it implies 
the mnanifest interposition of the gods in favour of the accused, Thus, 
when the Vestal Tuccia was charged with violation of her vows, she 
proved her chastity by successfully carrying water ina sieve from 
the river Tiber to the house of Vesta in the Roman Forum® The 
event, which is said to have occurred in the Year 235 Bc." has 
repeatedly furnished artists with a theme. Count Clarac4 published 
a couple of marble statues representing Tuccia with her sieve, one 
in the Museo Chiaramonti®, the other at Dresden® Montfaucon had 
previously made known a statuctte belonging to a M. Boisot and 
an engraved gem from the cabinet of M. de Ja Chausse’, not to 
mention a print communicated by Baron Crassier®, all of which 
portrayed the same subject with minor variations. M. P. Lévesque 
dé Gravelle was able to figure another gem illustrating the scene®, 
There are, however, grave doubts as to the authenticity of any of 
these representations™, They appear to be nothing but modern 


“acceptin traidisse, quid enim? si cui vinum debens et h 
tubeat aut cribro, reddicdisse te dices? aut τα γε voles, 
pereat?’ 

1 Rohde Syvde3 i. 47. E, Fehrle in the Arche f. Rel. i916—1 O19 Six. $50. 

On trial by ordeal among Greeks and Homans see K. H. Funkhinel 
bei Griechen und Rimern’ in θη οίσρωι (847 11. 385—402, Ἐν Hire! Ser Fed Leiprig 
1902 pp. 1z—aig, G. Glotz L'erdade dawr fa Grice Primitive Paris tgay PP. 1136, 
P. Vinogradoff in J. Hastings Ameyefopudia af Keligion and Ethics Fd mburgh rger ix. 
5215 Ὁ (Greek), A. C. Pearson i. 528"—s99> (Roman), 

2 Dion. Hal. ant. Hom. 3. 69, Val. Max. 3. 1 abso. 5. Plin. war, aur, 
apo, 23, Liv. at, τὸ, Aug. de av. Det to. 6, 22. 11 (after Varro). 

® Plin. wat, Aist. 28. 1 anno urbis DXVIII (so coded. V (ἢ. E. pevrigy cod. R., followed 
by D. Detlefsen.—vini codd.d. T.). Liv. Pir. 20 supports the earlier date. 

4 Clarac Afwr. itz Scnie. iv. αὶ κὸν pL 771 hes. τοι, tort, Reinach ΚΑ. Stat. i. 4κ 
ni. T, 2. 

* Amelung δεν. Fatic. i. 780 no, 686 pl. By. 

© H. Hettner Ove Avitwords: ger Adena gltchens cbatibensan μη 
(881 no. 168. 

* Montfancon Awtiguity Explained trons. D, Humphreys 
nos, 41 and 31. 

* #@. ἰδ, London 1725 Suppl. i. a9 pl. Ono. 4. 

"ἍΜ. P. Lévesqoe de Gravelle Atccwei! οἷ Alerres evardes ΔΜ ΤΩΙ Parig ps a7 i pl. 48 
ΡῈ de Steck p. 434 00. 170), Reinach Perey Gromit p. 77 no. 88 pl. 77. 

Τ᾿ To both the statues published by Clarac the sieve is a restoration: they may have 
portrayed priestesses carrying baskets (Clarac joc. cat.). The statuette and gems figured by 
Mont fancon and Lévesque de Gravelle do not inspire confide hee, and seem to have vanished i. 


oc ile te infundere reticula 
quod, dum redditar, inter dios 


*(sottesurtherl 


a8. 93, Tert. 
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London rear i, “ὦ pl. ry 
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restorations or copies, just conceivably based upon some genuine 
antique which has since disappeared, 

The probability that a holed vessel was formerly used as a rain- 
charm in Italy would be strengthened, if it could be shown that the 
Italians ever believed rain to fall through a hole or holes in the sky. 
Unfortunately direct evidence to that effect is altogether wanting, 
and indirect evidence is at best disputable. Nevertheless certain 
facts connected with the wands and the manalis lapis at Rome 
appear to presuppose some such belief. 

The sundus? was an underground dome or tholonl structure, 
Lippold Genet pl. 159, 7—9 p- 186 are eighteenth-centary works by L. Pichler and 
G. Pichler. The cut that appears even in the thinl edition of Smith —Wayte—Marindin 
Diet. Ant. tie 943 hos no more authority: it is a redrawing of Crassier’s print (iayra p. 428 
ἢ, 8) as seen ina mirror, fe, with right for left and left for mght. 

Morell. Face. Nem, Fam, Mom. i. 299%. pl Licinia a, ἃ and Kasche Lex, Δἴηνι, x. 
490 would detect Tuccia on the reverse of a sends struck by P. Licinins Nerva, which 
shows a woman on the prow of a ship holding something. Rabelon own. rip. remy τ 
ἜΤ πο. Β fig. says ‘tenant une palére.’ H. A. Groeber in Arif, Afus, Cot. Aom. Cone 
Rep. ti, 474 fig. is non-committal (‘female figure standing r.). 


' During the last decade there hus been much discussion of this difficult topic. The 
disputants include the following: 


E. Taubler “foma guadrafa und prenans' in the Ais. Mitth, 1926 xli, a12—226 
(ema quadrats wos the carly settlement on the Palatine surveyed asa ἐενηβέμεν. with ite 
decimanus extending from the supercitinm Scaferwm Cact to the simma Sacra Mea, The 
παι, an opening to the lower workd, enclosed by a square stone wall, formed the 
centre of this Aewa guadrata. When the Palatine setulement was enlarged into the city 
of the Four Regions, Rome ceased to be guadrata in the original seme, but antiquarians 
perpetuated the old name for the new foundation. Summary and criticism in the tm. 
fourm. Arch. 1927 xxxi. 494), ἐπὶ, ‘Terremare und Rom’ in the biftwnpiber. d. Εἰ εἶδ, 
Akad. d. Wiss, Phil.-hist. Classe 1931/2 Abb. ii expecially pp. 43—63 (the wremrdus was 
the central point of Koma gwadrafa, a fempiem or sacred square on the Palatine: 
it is therefore comparable with the ritual pits within the square Terremare scitie- 
ments). 

S. Weinstock ‘Afumdur patet’ in the Aims. Mitth. 1930 xlv, 141—123 (most ancient 
authors speak of the mundus as connected with cult-csage: Ovid and Plutarch alone 
aseociate it with the legend of Rome's foundation by Romulus. Afernfus must be carcfully 
distinguished from Asma gwadrafa: there was no steadier on the Palatine—Boni's find 
Was a Mere cistern—nor is there the least reason to connect manos with femplam either 
aquare or round, with the ritual pits of Terremare villages, with the dedication of 
boundary-itones. and the like. There was 2 svedai on the ἐπε at Rome, and 
another at Capua (Corp. inser. Lat. x no, 3016, infra p. 438 ἢ. a). The ἩΜΉΜΉΣ was 
essentially a pit ἐπ acre Cereris (schol. Hern, ἐπ Verg. eel. ἃ. 105, infra ps 438 0. 8), the 
said sacrum being asmall chamber built to contain it. Analogous structures are noted 
by Ἐς Studniezka ‘Altire mit Grobenkammern’ in πὸ ἐπάγει, αἰ. oes. arc®, fast. 1903 
vi. 223—186. But the Ceres in question need not be the old Koman goddess: she might 
be the Latinised Demeter; she might be an Etruscan deity—F. Ribezro in the Αὐτὰ 
fndo-Grece-Stalica ai filologia, fingua, antichifa 1928 xii. Sg draws attention to Etr. 
πε έτη α πα δ sepolcro, cassa, ossuario™), fa. ἐδ. 1932 xlvil. 120m. 1 (criticises Tiubler’s view 
that Aowa guadrafa was not identical with sends, nor yet the special mame of the 
Palatine settlement, but originally the square or cemp/um round the auras, and hence 
applied to the Palatine town. Weinstock reaffirms his belief that the srumdees tricst: be 
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sought neither on the Palatine, nor in Terremare, and that its sacred functions—Ovid and 
Plutarch notwithstanding—had nothing to do with the foundation of Rome). 

L. du Jardin ‘Mundus, Roma guadrata e lapis niger’ in the Rendiconti della Pontificia 
Accademia 1930 vi. 47 ff. (wtundus and Roma guadrata were originally on the Palatine, 
but, when built over by Domitian’s palace, were removed to the (ον ἐμ»). 

H. J. Rose ‘The Mundus’ in Siudi e Materiali di Storia delle Religions 1931 vii. 
115—127 (largely in agreement with Weinstock puts forward the following contentions : 
(ἢ The word mundus, in the sense of a pit or underground shrine of some kind, is 
probably not Latin. (2) So far as we know, it was applied to at least two underground 
structures in Rome, one in the Comitium, the other of unknown locality, which were, or 
had been, used for wholly different rites. (3) Neither of these had anything to do with 
Roma Quadrata, or with the /apis manalis. (4) Neither of them had anything to do with 
the so-called mndus found on the Palatine in 1914. (3) The connection of either 
with the pit to be found in #erremare is possible, but unproved’). 

W. Kroll ‘Mundus’ in Pauly—-Wissowa Aea/-Enc. xvi. 560—564 (the munaius was 
a chthonian cult-centre, probably close to the Comitium. It was a circular pit opened thrice 
a year, on days that were all com#fiales, for the emergence of souls of the dead (cp. the 
Greek Anthesteria: supra i. 687)—no concern of Ceres or any other deity. The /apés 
manadis of Festus (i2/ra p. 432) must have been the famous lapis manalis outside the 
Porta Capena (ἐπῆγα p. 432 ff.) and should not—with E. Samter in the Arcérw. J. Rel. 1922 
ΧΧΙ, 332f. and in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. xii. 784—be assumed to have closed the 
mundus. Weinstock and Rose rightly rejected the identification of this prundus with the 
Roma guadrata of the Palatine and doubted the analogy of the Terremare pits. As to 
etymology, the Etruscan goddess mun@uy (E. Fiesel in Pauly—Wissowa eal-Enc. xvi. 
643 f., infra p. 439 τι. 2) is better ignored. P. Kretschmer suggests connexion with German 
Mund, Gothic mun ps). 

L. Deubner ‘ Mundus’ in Hermes 1933 Ixvill. 276—287 (Ov. Jast. 4. 821 ft. describes 
three successive rites: (1) fruges thrown into a deep fossa; (2) earth from the neighbouring 
soil likewise thrown in; (3) an altar placed above the filled-in fossa and kindled. The 
parallel in Plout. 7. Nom, 11 proves that Ovid’s pit was the mundus. Ovid's altar above 
the pit is due—as C. O. Thulin Die etrushkische Disziplin iii (Goteborgs Hégskolas 
Arsskrift 1909 i) p. 20 saw—to contamination with the rites of Terminus. Ovid's earth 
thrown in was another accretion wrongly connected by him with the muadus: the clods 
really symbolised Rome’s mastery over all the neighbourhood (Lyd. de mens. 4. 73 Ρ. 124, 
51 ff.). Ovid's /ruges thrown in were a gift to chthonian powers made at the moment of 
founding the town. Kroll and Weinstock dismiss this association of the mundus with the 
founding of a town as an antiquarian figment. Deubner sees no ground for their scepticism: 
town-foundations, the planting of boundary-stones, the erection of buildings, all involved 
breaking into the earth and the earth-powers must in each case be propitiated by gifts. 
Ovid does not definitely state that the mundus was on the Palatine; but he is speaking of 
Romulus as the founder of Rome, and everyone knew that Romulus’ foundation was on 
the Palatine. Weinstock wrongly refuses to admit the real existence of a Palatine 
mundus. Plutarch errs in locating Romulus’ mundus on the Comitium., 
was a mundus there; but, if so, it was the mundus of a new foundation 
town of Four Regions (Plout. v. Rom. 11 brings the experts from Etr 
thinks it likely that this mundus on the Comitium, though described 
βόθρος κυκλοτερής, should be identified with the quadrangular pit for offeri 
of Romulus: Plutarch may well have blundered here also and attributed to the mundus 
on the Comitium the shape of the mundus on the Palatine. ‘As to the phrase mundus patet, 
that refers to the Palatine mundus. Weinstock misunderstands schol. Bern. én Verg, ecl. 
3: 105 mundus in sacro Cereris: this might mean, not a munaus in a small chamber built 
to contain it, but a mundus in the sacred precinct of Ceres ; more probably, however, it 
was a mere guess of the scholiast or his source. Roma guadrata too was on the Pacen Ξ 
and had something to do with the founding of the town (Fest, P- 310, 35 ff. Lindsay 
infra p. 436 π. 0). Thulin of. cit. p. 20 n. 1 already compared it with the quadrangular 
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concerning which M. Porcius Cato—the jurist perhaps rather than 
his more famous father1—in his Notes on Cases of Crvil Law remarks: 
‘The mundus gets its name from the “sky” above our heads; indeed 
in shape it resembles the sky, as I have been able to ascertain from 
those who have entered it®’ Another jurist C. Ateius Capito, the 
consul suffectus of 5 A.D., in his work On Pontifical Law® states that 
thrice a year, on August 24, October 5, and November 8, the mundus 
was left open4, Festus adds that the lower part of it was consecrated 
to the Di Manes and kept closed except on these days, when their 
secrets were brought to light® Varro emphasises the solemn 
character of the said days: ‘When the mundus is open, it is as 
though the gate of gloomy underworld gods were left ajar. Hence 
it is taboo, not only for a battle to be joined, but even for a military 


templa of the Terremare settlements. F. von Duhn in Ebert Xeallex. ii. 286 remarked 
that their east-to-west trench had five pits in it containing sherds, pebbles, mussel-shells, 
and animal-bones—‘sacrale Dinge, die mit der Inauguration der Siedelung und dem, was 
die Rémer spater mundus nannten, in Zusammenhang stehen werden,’ etc. Taubler was 
justified therefore in emphasising the resemblance of Roma guadrata and the mundus to 
the Terremare /emp/a and their pits. Weinstock again was over-sceptical). 

My own account of the mundus, which was penned before I had read any of the fore- 
going articles, is in the main compatible with Deubner’s cautious and convincing 
conclusions, Deubner keeps clear of the manalis /apis, and ignores Boni’'s alleged 
mundus. Perhaps he was wise. At any rate I alone must bear the responsibility of 
conjecturing that the mundus on the Palatine was originally the Bronze-Age thdlos of 
a Palatine king, and of seeking a parallel to it on the adjacent Capitol. 

1 See H. Jordan in his ed. of M. Porcius Cato (Lipsiae 1860) p. cv, F. P. Bremer 
Jurisprudentiae antchadrianae quae supersunt Lipsiae 1896 i. 21, H. Funaioli Gram maticae 
Romanae Fragmenta Lipsiae 1907 p. 14. 

® Fest. p. 154 ὁ 33 ff. Miiller, p. 144, 17 ff. Lindsay qui quid ita dicatur sic refert Cato 
in commentaris iuris civilis (frag. 18 Funaioli) : ‘ Mundo nomen inpositum est ab eo mundo, 
i supra nos est: forma enim eius est, ut ex is qui intravere cognoscere potui, adsimilis 
illae. 

+ P. Jors in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Ence. ii. 1906. 

4 Fest. p. 1546 30ff. Miller, p. 144, 14. Lindsay Mundus ut ait Capito Ateius in 
lib. vi. Pontificali (frag. 2 Funaioli), ter in anno patere solet, diebus his: postridie 
Volkanalia et ante diem<111. Non. Oct. et ante diem>vi. Id. Nov. The /acuna is filled 
from Paul. ex Fest. p. 136, τ Miiller, p. 145, 13. Lindsay. Cp. Fest. p. 1474 22 ff. 
Miller, p. 126, 4 ff. Lindsay Cereris qui mundus appellatur, qui ter in anno solet patere: 
villt Kal. Sept. et πὶ Non. Octobr. et νι Id. Novembr. Qui vel Τ enim t (so cod. ΝΥ. #deo 
cod. X. eféam ed. prince. Ursinus cj. omni. 1 should prefer inde a. B.C.) dictus est quod 
terra movetur. 

5 Fest. p. 1574 4 fi. Miller, p. 144, 21 ff. Lindsay eius inferiorem partem veluti con- 
secratam Dis Manibus clausam omni tempore, nisi his diebus qui supra scripti sunt, maiores 
c...-m (K. O. Miller cj. censuerunt habendam); quos dies etiam religiosos iudicaverunt 
ea de causa, quod quo tempore ea, quae occultae et abditae religionis Deorum Manium 
essent, veluti in lucem quandam adducerentur et patefierent, nihil eo tempore in republica 
geri voluerunt. itaque per eos dies non cum hoste manus conserebant : non exercitus 
scribebatur ; non comitia habeba <ntur : non> aliud quicquam in republica, nisi quod ultima 
necessitas admonebat, administrabatur. 
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levy to be held, for a soldier to set forth, for a ship to weigh anchor, 
for a man to marry and procreate children!" 

The wundus, then, was in some sense the gate of the Underworld. 
But Paulus epitomizing Festus, himself the epitomator of Verrius 
Flaccus*, says that the portal of Orcus, through which souls of 
the dead (Manes) streamed? up to join the living (aad superos 
manarent), was known as #tanalis /apist, Unless we are to suppose 
that Rome boasted of rival entrances to the nether regions, we are 
driven to conclude that this mawalis lapis was a single stone by 
which the mouth of the bottle-shaped mnduswas corked or stoppered, 
Paulus obviously connects the word manafir both with Afanes, ‘the 
dead, and with manare, ‘to stream!’ The former connexion is 
possible®, but improbable; the latter alone is valid. He continues*: 
‘They used the term manalis lapis also of a certain block (petra™), 
which was outside the Porta Capena close to the temple of Mars®, 
When in time of severe drought they dragged this block into the 
City, a shower immed iately followed®, and since the block streamed 


* Macrob, Saf. 1. 16, 164, nam cum Latiar, hoe est Latinaram sollemne, concipitir, 
item diebus Saturnaliornm, sed et cum Mundus patel, nefas est prachiom sumere : quia nec 
Latinarum tempore, qua publice quondam induciae inter popalum Rotem Latinosyue 
firmatae sont, inchoari bellum decehat, nec Saturni festo, qui sine allo tamuliu bellies 
creditur imperasae, nec patente Mundo, quod sacrum Diti Patri et Proserpinae dicatum est: 
melineque occlosa Flotenia fauce eundum ad priclum putaverunt. unde ct Vara ita, 
scribit: * Mundas cum pate, deorum tristinm aique inferum quasi ianua patet ; propterta 
hon modo praclium committi, verum etiam dilectum rej militaris causa habere, ας militem 
proficiser, never solvere, uxorem liberum quaerendorum cauiea ducere, religiosum est." 

* Supra ii. 1170, 


* Paul. ox Fest. p. 128, ἡ ἢ. Muller, ps 11g, 6. Lindsay Manalem lipkdem μετα ματι 


esse ἐπ ηπτι Orci, per qued animac inferorum ail ‘Opercs Manarent, qui dicustur mance, 


"πὸ 4. 

ΤΑ fire might be cither a natural rock of an artificially shaped block of stone. Cp, 
Fest. p. 2084 12 ff. Muller, je 226, 1 ἢ Lindsay, iv. μ. toh ὁ 21 ff. Miller, p. a36, : ἢ 
Lindsay, 

"Ὁ. Richter Jipagraphie der Sad! Kom® Munchen ΕΣ jr. 
Γι Hihsen Jopograpdue der Stadt Rome ἐπὶ Aitertium Berlin 1907 I. 3. 293 ἢ, Kicpert 
ct C. Huelsen Formac wrbis Remae antiguae® Berolini 1012 Pag ἢ, 8. BR. Plater — 
T. Ashby Al Sepographical Hictionary af Anctent Rome Oxford 

* Cp. Paul. ex Fest. p. ἃ, νι Miiller, p. 2, 24 ff. Lindaay 
aqua pluvinlis remediis qubusdam elicitur, ut quomlam, 
urbem σοῖο, Since min wae sen by Iupiter, the old magical rit 
(Petron. sof, g4. 18 antea stolatae ihant nucis pedibus in clive 
paris, et lovem aquam exorabant, ituque statim urcentirn pl 
et omnes redibant udi tanquam mures, Tert. προ qo de 
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hiberna suspendunt et annus in cura est, vos quidem cotidie pasti statimque prancuri, 
balneis εἰ cauponiis et lupanaribus operantibus, aquilicia Jovi immolatis, nudipedalio “ἢ 
Ῥορηῖο denuntiatis, caclum apod Capitoliam quaeritis, nubila de laquearibus exspectatis, 
avert ab ipso ct deo et cache, cp. de ἐγίνη. 16 sed εἰ omnem τατειροφρόνησιν ethnici 
agnascunt cum stupet cackem et aret annus, ndipedala denuntiantur, magistratus por- ᾿ 
puras ponunt, fasces retro avertunt, precem indigitant, hostiaimn instaurant). The stone 
was drawn by the priests (interp. Serv. ἐν Verg. Aon, 4. 174 *manabat,’ fluchat, bine et 
lapis manalis quem trahebant pontifices, qeotiens siccitas erat, cp. Varr. af. Non. 
Mare. μι #77, 8 ff, Lindsay (cited smn p. 455 πὶ 2)), and was perhaps drenched with 
water aaa magical or gaan-magical cure for the drought (Fefd-fere τσ xv. 2690). Why 
this particular stone was chosen, we do not know. Was it the sepulchral s#e of some 
once famous Etruscan water-finder (Varn, Afemiap. frag. μῃ Hocheler af. Non, Marc. 
p 97. 06 Lindsay at hoe pacto utilior te Tuscus aquilex) or rain-maker (Frazer Godden 
fiouga*; The Magic Art i. ai0 πὶ 4}? 

G, Wissowa in Panly—Wissowa Neal: Ame, fi. gto, if. Rel Ault, Kim? p. vat 
approves the connexion of agea-eliciae with lupiter £ifcius propounded by O. Gilbert 
Gevhichte wed Topographic der Stadt Kom im Alfertuer Leipaig 188s ii. 154 and accepted 
by Ἐς Aust in Koscher Ler, Afpté. ἢ. 658, a. in Panly—Wissowa Meal: Fac. v. 2366 [., 
despite the objections of M. WH. Morgan ‘Greek and Roman Kain-Gsods and Kain-Charms' in 
the 7ransaction: of the American Philological Aueciation wot xxxit. 100 ff. (especially 
p fos fh). Twas formerly attracted by this view (Abéb-Jore το. xv. 269), bat am now 
watished that lupiter Alicius was essentially a lightning-go!, not a rain-god ( Aace J. Β. 
Carter Je deerum Nomanornm cognemintins Lipsiac 1898 p. 43, FP. Perdrizet in Darem- 
berg —Saglio fcr. det. iii. 71a). MWe had an altar on the Aventine (Varr. ae dim. Lav. 
6. 94) founded by Numa, whom be had instructed in lightning-lore (Liv. 1. 26). About 
this altar an oil tale was told by Valerius Antias (frog, 6 Peter ag, Armob. adr. mat, 
5:1, op, Ov. fart, 3. 284 ff, Pout. ες Wa, 1s). Numa, at the advice of Egeria, posted 
a dowen chaste youths in ambush bese « spring, from which Faunus and Martius Ficus 
were wont to drink, and further mined moch wine with the water, The grads crank εἶδα, 
fell into o stupor, and were bound fast by the young men (SirJ.G. Fraser in his note on 
Ov. jar, 3. 289 regards the incident as ‘probably modelled on” the nise by which Midas 
captured Silenos}. Faunw ancl Martius Picos were thus forced to disclose to the king the 
means by which Iupiter could be enticed from heaven to earth. The king thereupon 
offered sacrifice on the Aventine, enticed Iupiter to come down, and pressed him to 
reveal the right method of expiating thunderbolts. ‘With the head..,," said Tupiter: 
‘of an onion,’ added Numa. ‘With a human...," sald Iupiter: *...hair,’ put in Numa. 
“With a living creature,’ suid the god: ‘With a sprat,’ conclarled the king. And so snr- 
royates forthe head and halr of a live man were found in an onion, a hair, and a sprat 
(apparently the "hair’ suggested a small fish, ep. the use of τριχίε, τριχίατ, τριχίδιον, etc.), 
which things continged to form the ingredients of ἃ lightning-spell (Plout. 2. Wiew. 15) 
(in the Class. Wer. 1903 xvil. 269 and ajo πὶ τ I have discussed the similar mitigation of 
homan sacrifice to Dis and Saturn (Varr, af. Mucrob., Saf, i. 7. 18 ff, 1. 11. 48 ἢν cp. 
Dion, Hal. and, A'ver, 1. το) and to Mania (Macrob, Sar. 1. 7.34 £)): Iwpiter returned to 
heaven in a ‘graciows’ mood and the place was called /écriem in consequence (Plout. τι. 
Mum. 15 wal τὸν μὲν ϑεὸν ἀπελθεῖν ἵλεω "γεγάμενυν, τὸν δὲ τόπον ᾿Ιλίχιτον de’ ἐκεῖνοι 
Ξμασεεγαρευβῆμα.). Later, however, he slew with a thanderbolt Numa's successor, Tullus 
Hostilins, who had made some slip in the due performance of these rites (L. Calpurnius 
Piso frag. 10 Peter ag. Plin. mar, Aint, 2. 140 ard frag. 13 Peter ay. Plin. mat. hist. 28. 
tar Liv. ¥. gi, Aur. Viet. ae τύγίς illus. 4.4). 

Since the wooded slope of the Aventine (A. Merlin ΔΗ έν dans Santiguité Paris 
τοῦ p. 1 10} was ‘black with the shade af the dex’ (Ov. fast. 3. 29s), 1 conjectured years 
ago (Cras. Net. 1903 xvil. 270, ἐδ, 1904 xviii. 363 f.) that Iupiter ΕΝ δ should rather 
be Tupiter //tcfur, god “of the Oak’ (ifex, wicens, digas, tigress). Prof. Golimann 
tells me that he had independently hit upon the rendering Elicius, ‘of the Oak." He 
kindly drew my attention to a paragraph by H.Schuchardt inthe Zeitechraft fiir remanische 
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with water they called it manalis lapis. Once more we hear of 
manales lapides or petrae in a suggestive context. Fulgentius 
(¢. 480—550 A.D.") in his Explanation of antiquated Phrases asks 
what manales lapides are, and answers: ‘ Labeo*, who expounded the 
Etruscan lore of Tages and Begoé(?)* in fifteen volumes, has the 
following observation: “If the lobes of the liver prove to be coloured 
like red arsenic, then you need to trail the manales petrae.” These 
are blocks which the ancients used to draw like rollers round their 
boundaries with a view to curing a dearth of rain*’ G. Wissowa 
denounced the extract from Labeo as a forgery®, but there is no 
real ground for doubting the accuracy of Fulgentius’ explanation. 
It is quite possible, indeed highly probable, that the manalis lapis 
outside the Porta Capena was an old sepulchral pillar of the Etruscan 
sort®: the via Appia, bordered with tombs, skirts the hill on which 
stood the temple of Mars’, Similarly the manales petrae mentioned 


Philologie 1903 xxvii. 105 f. Schuchardt there quotes with approval the contention of 
W. Meyer-Liibke ‘Zur kenntnis des altlogudoresischen’ in the Sifsumgsber. d. ais. 
Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 1903 cxlv. s. 7 ff. ‘Die grundform ist eiler, 
woraus lat. #/ex, umbrisch, volskisch, paelignisch, marrucinisch *¢/ex,’ etc. and recalls 
his own previous statement in Der Vokalismus des Vulgirlateins Leipzig 1866—1868 ii. 
77 ‘die romanischen Formen ein δῆλον voraussetzen.’ See now Walde Lat. ξένην. Worterb.* 
Ρ. 377 f. (‘ilex...daneben e/ex bei Gregor von Tours und in Glossen (5. Ernout El. dial. 
lat. 156); die Formen der rom. Sprachen sind auf * é/ex zurlickzufiihren..., das als 
Dialektwort eine Gdf. * ev/ex erwiese, oder auf * Hex (Cuny IF. xxvi, 21 ff.); fiir letztere 
Form, die allerdings im Widerspruch zu der (nach Cuny der lebendigen Sprache fremden ?) 
dichterischen Messung #/ex steht, spricht auch mak. Dak (recte Met, 5. Hoffmann Mak. 
42) “‘ilex,” das (gegen Kretschmer ἘΠῚ]. 164) aus dem Lat. stammen wird, und das von 
Cuny verglichene zweite Glied von gr. aly-iAwy; es liegt ein voridg. Mittelmeerwort vor Ἷ 
and Ernout—Meillet Dect. dtym. dela Langue Lat. p. 452 (‘Les langues romanes attestent 
aussi un doublet dex, sans doute d’origine dialectale, cfr. M.L. 4256, Lif, p. 148’). 

* Sir J. E. Sandys A History of Classical Scholarship? Cambridge 1906 i. 242. 

* G. Wissowa in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. iv. 1351 ‘Cornelius Labeo, antiquarisch- 
theologischer Schriftsteller der spateren Kaiserzeit, wichtig als Vermittler alterer rémischer 
Gelehrsainkeit an die christlichen Apologeten und an spatere Compilatoren.’ 

8. G. Wissowa 74. iii. 194. 

* Fulgent. expos. serm. ant. 4 [quid sint manales lapides. } 
Etruscas Tagetis et Bacitidis (so R. Helm for dacittidis cod. P. Bacchiridis cod. ®. 
bacurtidis cod. 9. Baaetidis codd. B.D. daaccidis cod. Ἐ. baactdis cod. B. G. Wissowa 
in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. ii. 2723 reads Bachetidis (‘so der eine Gudianus, andre 
ss. Baccitidis, Bachidis, Bagidis u.a.’)) quindecim voluminibus explanavit, ita ait: 
‘fibrae iecoris sandaracei coloris dum fuerint, manales tunc verrere opus est petras,’ id est 
quas solebant antiqui in modum cilindrorum per limites trahere pro pluviae commutandam 
inopiam. 


δ (G. Wissowa in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ii. 2723, ii, 194, iv. 1354. Cp. 
F. Skutsch “ὁ. vii. 219 f. and C. O. Thulin Dj eltrushische Disciplini Dé 
borg 1906 p. 2. But see also M. Schahz Geschichte der 
1920 iv. 2. 202. : 

8 Durm Saukunst d. Etrusk.* p. 128 fig. ται, supra i, 53 n. te 


1 H. Kiepert et C. Huelsen Formae\urbis Romae antiguae? Berolini 1 gra tab. 1. 


Labeo, qui disciplinas 
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by Fulgentius were in all probability Etruscan tomb-pillars or 
boundary-stones}, which in time of distress would be trundled 
round the area under their especial protection. Finally, Varro 
informs us that aguae manale meant a small water-jug*, The term 
had an interesting history, and seems to have been re-interpreted as 
a basin for the hands in the aguimani/le or aquiminarium of Christian 
ritual, 

Early in 1914 Commendatore Boni, digging on the Palatine 
under the north-eastern part of the peristyle of the domus Augustiana, 
discovered a ¢hélos, which he identified with the mundus. This 
identification was promptly accepted by T. Ashby‘*, O. L. Rich- 
mond®, A. L. Frothingham®, and others? on grounds that seem 
prima facie plausible®’. Ashby reports®: ‘a chamber with a bee-hive 
roof was found, the sides of which are lined with blocks of 
cappellaccio (a soft tufa) ; in the centre of it acircular shaft descends 
to two underground passages cut in the rock...which diverge but 
(after forming a right-angled triangle with a hypotenuse of 12 metres) 
meet again in a rock-cut domed chamber, half of which has been 
destroyed by Domitian’s foundations.’ Some further details are given 
by Richmond” and L. A. Constans#, but so far no complete ground- 
plan or section has been published. 


1 Supra i. 53, ii. 1090. 

* Varr. frag. 198 Funaioli af. Non. Marc. p. 877, 7 ff. Lindsay ‘urceolum aquae 
manale vocamus, quod ¢o aqua in trulleum effundatur. unde manalis lapis appellatur in 
pontificalibus sacris, qui tunc movetur cum pluviae exoptantur ; ita apud antiquissimos 
manale sacrum vocari quis non noverit? ande nomen illius.’ 

* E, Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 346, Smith—Cheetham Dict. Chr. 
Ant. i. 134, A. Mau in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/-Enc. i. 310 f., W. Henry in F. Cabrol 
Dictionnaire @ archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie Paris 1907 i. 2647 f. 

* T. Ashby in Zie Times for Jan. 8, 1914 p. 5, 7d. in The Vear’s Work in Class. Stud. 
[014 p. 12 f. 

" Ὁ. L. Richmond in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1914 iv. 225 f. 

° A. L. Frothingham in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1914 Xviil. 317. 

7 See now H. M. R. Leopold in the Mededeelingen van het Nederlandsch Historisch 
{nstituut te Rome «921 i. 45—61 (= id. ‘Il ‘“‘mundus” e la “Roma quadrata”’ in the 
Bullettino di paletnologia italiana t 924 xliv. 193—206),W. Kroll ‘Mundus und Verwandtes’ 
in the Festschrift fiir Universitits- Professor Hofrat Dr. Paul Kretschmer Wien—Leipzig 
—New York 1926 pp. 120—127, G. Lugli Za Zona Archeologica di Roma Roma 1925 p. 208 
(1d. Lhe Classical Monuments of Rome and its Vicinity trans. G. Bagnani Roma 1929 i. 
235, 242 with fig. 57, 6, 284 f. with fig. 70). 

* H. J. Rose, however, in Studi ¢ Materiali di Storia delle Religioni 193 vii. 134 f. 
argues that Domitian, being “pious to the point of religiosity,’ would never ‘have allowed 
his architects to build over, far less break into, a monument so venerable and at the same 
time so ill-omened as the mundus Cereris? 

’ 5. B. Platner—T. Ashby 4 Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 
P- 347: 

” Ὁ, L. Richmond in the Journ. Rom, Stud. 1914 iv. 226: ‘The Commendatore 
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Now @_friori a tholoid structure underground might be one of 
three things—a granary, a well, ora tomb. And arguments are not 
wanting in support of each identification. 

K. O. Miiller? long since drew attention to Plutarch’s* account 


found that the ancient ‘‘mundus” had been excavated at the augural centre of the hill, on 
the true summit, and that the direction of the caverns followed the lines of “cardo” and 
‘‘decumanus. Domitian covered it with indestructible concrete several feet thick, over 
which was his area Palatina, The position is to the east of the Apollo temple. It is 
thought that the mouth had been covered over and disused not later than the fourth 
century B.c....In 1913—1914 the excavators discovered over the round mouth of the 
ancient ‘* mundus” on the Palatine a square depression, and a rectangular block of specially 
hard stone fitting one half of it. There were fragments of a second such block near by.’ 

Richmond naturally claims that these facts confirm his restoration of Fest. p. 258 ὁ 
5 ff. Miiller, p. 310, 35 ff. Lindsay Quadrata Roma in Palatio ante templum Apollinis 
dicitur, ubi reposita sunt, quae solent boni ominis gratia in urbe condenda adhiberi, quia 
saxo<mundus>munitus est initio in speciem quadratam. eius loci Ennius meminit cum 
ait (ann. 2 frag. 75 Baehrens, frag. 3 Steuart): ‘et tquis est eratt Romae regnare 
quadratae’ (E. Baehrens and the latest editor Miss E. M. Steuart both accept C. O. Miiller’s 
cj. gui and Salmasius’ cj. se sferat—a brilliant combination involving the change of but a 
single letter. J. Vahlen* prefers M. Hertz’ cj. gut sextus erat). Sir J. Ὁ. Frazer in his 
note on Ov. fast. 4. 821 (p. 386 n. 3) says: ‘Perhaps we should insert /ocws after Ouadrata 
oma or after saxo to correspond with mwuzifus.’ But Richmond’s emendation is more 
atrractive. 

"L. A. Constans in the Comptes rendus de Acad. des inser. et belles-lettres 1914 
pp- 109—111: *M. Boni a trouve... une voiite a ¢holos, faite d’une superposition de blocs 
quadrangulaires, ouverte, et inclinee vers le midi, en telle sorte qu’elle ne forme pas une 
circonférence parfaite. La s’ouvre un nouveau puits, creusé dans le tuf; au fond de ce 
puits, ἃ 12 métres au-dessous du niveau du sol, deux couloirs bifurquent: l'un, le plus 
étroit, est droit; l'autre, plus large, est coudé, au bout de quelques métres, A angle droit, 
en elle sorte qu'il rejoint l’extrémité du premier, déterminant avec lui un triangle 
rectangle dont l"hypoténuse, formée par le couloir étroit, a une douzaine de métres de long. 
M. Boni imagine que lorsqu’on portait dans le #unaus, grenier sacré, les grains, premices 
de la saison, on allait par le couloir large et revenait par le couloir étroit. On suivait la 
marche inverse quand on voulait chercher du grain dans le mundus pour les semailles, 
Ces deux couloirs aboutissent l’un et l'autre a une chambre circulaire, tout entiére taillée 
dans le tuf, avec une coupole haute au sommet de laquelle un trou circulaire laisse voir le 
jour; sur les parois, des ouvertures ἃ sommet formant angle aigu semblent étre l'accés 
d’autres couloirs. Une banquette est ménagée 4 une assez grande hauteur en face de 
laboutissement des deux couloirs. Les couloirs et la chambre circulaire sont tapisses d'un 
enduit argileux: a la rencontre du sol et des parois, le tuf est taillé de facon a former une 
baguette arrondie; M. Boni prétend que, d’aprés un texte de Columelle [de re rust. 1.6] 
ce serait une particularité de la construction des greniers, destinée ἃ éviter des angles on 
des animaux pourraient faire leur mid. Le mundus en question se trouve ἃ peu pres sous 
’emplacement du trone imperial, dans le fond du ¢aé/inum du palais des Flaviens.... 
M. Boni pense qu’au-dessus du mundus, et non dans la Aegia, devait étre le sanctuaire 
de Mars, protecteur de l’agriculture: les Saliens auraient conservé les armes sacrées dans 
la chambre a ¢ho/os du premier étage. Ona recueilli au cours des fouilles un objet conique 
en bronze, avec des ornements en fer, formant douze lignes, qui rayonnent a partir du 
sommet. M. Boni y voit un casque.’ | | 

1 K. Ο. Miiller—W. Deecke Die Etrusker* Stuttgart 1877 ij. 100. 

* Plout. v. Kom. ο Ῥωμύλος μὲν οὖν τὴν καλουμένην 'Ῥώμην κουαδράτην, ὅπερ ἐστὶ 
τετράγωνον, ἔκτισε, καὶ ἐκεῖνον ἐβούλετο πολίζειν τὸν τόπον, “Ῥῶμος δὲ χωρίον τι τοῦ ᾿Αβεντίνου 
καρτερόν, ὃ δι᾿ ἐκεῖνον μὲν ὠνομάσθη 'Ῥεμώνιον, νῦν δὲ "Ριγνάριον καλεῖται vee Tt ὁ δὲ Ῥωμύλος 
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of the foundation of Roma Quadrata and inferred from the casting 
of first-fruits into the pit! that the mawnavs was the larder or store- 
house of the new city. W. Warde Fowler urged that, if it was used 
for storing grain, we can see why it should have been opened on 
August 245 That date ‘follows the Consualia [Aug. 21], a festival 
which almost beyond doubt has reference to harvesting, and 
immediately precedes the Opiconsivia [Aug. 25], which almost as 
certainly represents the storage of the erain as completed*®’ Warde 
Fowler further conjectured that on August 24 ‘the sced-corn for 
the autumn sowing was separated from the rest of the grain, and 
deposited in an underground storing-place*, the mundus. Since the 
rough old-fashioned wheat called far was sown throughout October®, 
Whereas the better wheat called friticum was not to be sown till 
after the setting of the Pleiades* (on or about Nov. g), the other two 
days for the opening of the mwndus—October 5 and November 3— 
are equally intelligible. When the city ceased to be a practical 
centre of agriculture, and the Etruscans established their dominion 
in Kome, ‘the szvadus took on a new meaning connected with the 
Etruscan ideas of a nether world” and the /apis manafis was 
wrongly linked with the Manes. The transition would be facilitated 
by the fact, duly noted by Sir J. G. Frazer, that ‘the spirits of the 
dead are often supposed to watch over or further the growth of the 
crops: that is why the firstfruits are often presented to them®*’ 
ἐν τῇ ᾿Ῥεμωνίᾳ θάψαι τὸν “Poor ὁμοῦ καὶ rode τροῴεῖε, ᾧκιζε τὴν πόλιν, de Τυρρηνίαν 
μεταπεμῥάμενοῦ ἄνδρας ἱεροῖς τισι θεσμυῖν καὶ γράμμασιν ὑψιηγγουμένουι ἕκαστα καὶ διδάώγκοντας 
ὥσπερ ἐν τελετῇ. βόθρος γὰρ ὠρύγη repl τὸ νῦν Koulroow κυκλοτερήξ, ἀπαρχαί τε πείστιων, 
dar μόρῳ μὲν ont καλοῖε ἐχκμώρτα, dates O° ἐπ ἠνεγγκαΐοσις, ἐπετέησαν ἐνταῦϑα. καὶ rfkot, ἐξ 
ἧι ἀφίκτο γῆι ἕκαστον ὀλίγην κομίζων μοῖρα», ἔβαλλων ole ταῦτα καὶ συρεμίγευον, καλοῦσι δὲ 
τὸν βόθρον τοῦτον αὶ καὶ τὴν ἄδυμπειν drduani μοῦνδον, εἶτα σπερ εὐκλαην afer py περι yaar 
rie πόλιν, aril, 

' 1 take it that Aédpey,,.cheiyq περὶ τὸ νῦν Kowlrior avehorepis means ‘a roand hole 
was dog in the neighbourhood of what is now called the Comitiam,’ not ‘a circular trench 
_ wan dug round what is now called the Comitium.’ A. L. Frothingham in the do. ἤθη στη. 
Arca. 1914 xviii. 313 anil, apparently, Sir 1. ὦ, Fraeer in his ole on Ov. fact, 4. Bat 
(p. 336) mistranglate the passape. 

7 W. Warde Fowler Zhe Aoman Fenivalr London r8gy ps ται ἔν 

ΞΜ. ‘Mundus Patet' in the Journ, Ram. Stud. opis ii, ab=id. Reman Ειτανι and 
ἐπε pretation, Oxford 1990 p. 26, | 
| * fd, in the Jowrm, Home. Stud. 011 i. ape. Aewanm ἔσεαι and Jmterprefationi 
Oxford 1970 p, 37. 

* Plin. at. dat. 28, 208 far Septembri extremo usque in idus Octobres, alii post hunc 
diem in kal. Novembres, 

* Verg. gery. 1.219 fF, ep. Colum, a re γε, 2. 8. 

ΓΝ, Warde Fowler in the feurn. Kam, Shad. 1902 ii. χῇ τα ἑεΐ, Roman Essays ne 
faferprefationy Oxford tgao p+ 2g. 

* fa. in the Journ. Aone, Sti. ith. son. t-te. Maman Ensoys and /nterprefations 
Oxford 1920 p. 327. ὦ. 
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Warde Fowler's explanation of the mvalvs as essentially a sub- 
terranean pranary for the seed-corn commended itself to Professor 
F. M. Cornford, who worked out an interesting parallel in Eleusinian 
usage’, Boni too regarded the mmwndus that he found on the 
Palatine as the sacred granary of early Rome and sought to elucidate 
its arrangements on that assumption®, This granary-hypothesis, 
which obviously suits the name Cereris wtundis used by Festus", 
Apuleius‘, etc* and can at least be made to fit the accounts of 
Quadrata Roma given by Festus® and Plutarch’, is in fact the 
accepted solution of the problem. 

Still, it must be borne in mind that other ¢ii/or on the Palatine 
are beyond question in the nature of early cisterns®, and that the 


1 Ἐς M. Cormford ‘The 'ATTAPXAI and the Eleusinian Mysteries’ in Essays and 
stadia precited to Wiliam Aigerwar Cambridge tory pp. 159—166, The seed-corn first 
buried in an onderground granary (sipéy, cp. Dittenberger Spill. inser. Gr.” no. Ba, 10 ff. 
(ce. 42/2 B.C.) cited πρῤγα p. got n. ὁ (4)) and then taken out for sowing= Descent and 
Ascent of the Corm-maiden or Kore (mgra ἢ. τος πὶ, 2). 

* Supra p. 436 π᾿ τι. 

7 Supra p. 411 δ. 4. 

* Apul. apo/. 13 magis piaculum decernis speculum philosopho quam Cereris mundum 
profane videre. 

δ On the schol. Bern. ἐν Verg. ei. 3. 105 p. 774 Hagen (in the JaArd. f clacr, Pagiol 
suppl. 1867 iv) alii specum in Sicilia angusto ore, profunda altitudine, per quem rapta 
est Proserpina a Dite patre. alii ‘mundum' ingacro Cereris, οἱ caclum pro‘ mundim" positum 
dicunt (cp. Philarg. axel. in Verg. wi. 3. 105 p. 68 Thilo—Hagen) ser 5. Weinstock in 
the Ave. ΠΗ. iggo xiv. ττ4 1. 1 Deubner in Aree 1934 xviii. 283, sufru p, 4ποΐ. 
no Cp. the Corp. fcr. 2a. x no. 10 τι Dewan Jor, Lay. ol, no, 3348 (Capua) 
»«stcuna M. f, mucerdos | Cermlis mundalis | d,s. p. fc. fle sora ΓΝ ‘Kecismebine 
curapit). oy? 

© τες p. 436 0. ὁ, 

* Supra p. 436m. 3. There te an important discrepancy here between Plutarch andl 
wid. Plutarch phic, the wrovufor, inio which at the foundation of the city first-fruits aa 
earth were thrown, somewhere in the neighbourhood of the ater Comitium, Ovid pa 
his comespanding forra on the Palatine (fer/. 4. 814 alter adit nemoros) eaxa Pulati 
S21 ff. fossa fit ad solidom, froges inciuntur in ima | et de vicino terra petita solo, | ee 
repletur humo, plenaeque imponitur ara, | εἰ novus accenso fungitur ipne ρα, It-in 
tally assumed that Pioterch bos bhondered, But A. 1.. Frothinghom in the ζω. 
arch. 1914 ἈΠ. 316 f notes *the transfer to the Comitiam of so many 
traditions of the Palatine’ and conclodes: ‘When the city of the Four Regions was 
established and the new classification of the population was made that [κα ee  Ἰ τς 
tradition with the famous augar Attus Navins, it is reasonable to suppose that he foundi Ξ 
of the new and larger wrér of Rome with its single and extended pomerium. centrin i. 
or near the Comitium, would be celebrated by a new mandi in the centre oe aE B 
wrés, It iy curious that it is precisely with Attus Navins that traditinn SR 
transfer from the Palatine to the Comitium of the Ficus Ruminalis of Romnfas nial F 
and ales with hom the establishment of the putea? or circular sacred] athena 
Comitium. It seems probable that when Plutarch wrote, the old ΓΤ ΤΥ of the Palatine 
had long ceased to be used, and may even have been forpotten; and that in speaking of 
the περ ιμεΐμ as in the Comitium be was not making any blunder," an Speaeg 


* Sura p. 960 mn. 1. 


puts 


_fourn, 
ef the sacer and 
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rock-cut chambers and channels of Boni's mavdus could, not 
unreasonably, be explained as a somewhat more extensive reservoir’. 
Besides, such an explanation would make sense of the manalés /apis. 
The well-mouth would be appropriately closed by a ‘streaming stone.’ 
More than that. Recent philologists® derive the word mundus, both 
adjective and substantive, from a root meaning ‘damp, wet, moisten, 
wash.’ They suggest that wwaus the adjective denoted successively 
“watered, washed down, clean, clear, neat,’ and that sds the 
substantive continued the series ‘neatness, adornment, order, cosmic 
order, world,’ But on this showing it is thinkable that πεν πεῖς the 
substantive at an early stage in its history meant ‘place washed 
down, cistern’ or the like, being perhaps a Aeimwerthildung to pair 


30. 5. Weinstock in the jm. ARHA. 1950 xiv. rar with ἢ. 3. Viewed in this way, 
some of the detaile mentioned sajra p. 436m. 11 become more anderstandable, eg. the 
‘ouvertures ὦ sommet formant angle aigu” in the walls of the ‘chambre circulaire.' 

* Walde Lat, ety. Worters.” p. sorl ‘mundus, +7, -wer schmuck, saber, reinlich, 
nett,” wort identisch αν “Puta der Frauen; Weltordnung, Weltall," vgl. ir. 
κὐύσμοῖ ““Schmuck" und “ Welt": wenn mit altem w#, so wohl zu abd. evterm, mh. 
onfen “schmileken, putzen"™ (Vanitek oi...) und vielleicht weiter pach Schulze Qu. 
ep. 170 mit ἃ χα (a. auch Persson De orig, gerundii 75 [Niedermann LA, xvi, Β1}} τὰ gr. 
wider * Nise” naw. (vel. μεν ον), mit einem Redeotungsverhalinis wie zwischen nbd, 
fanter ul gre «kite “splle." Eine genauere Gleichong ergibt sich aber bei der 
Annohme, dass made nach dem Kompositum fermwedws fiir lautgescteliches * mnadas 
eingetreten sci (Niedermann a. a. Ὁ, ; vl. dipundius: pandas); ai, maygifyars “schmilckt 
(Vanitek a. ἃ. C).), lit. onan Fates ΤΠ ΠΗ ΠΗ, criti reel age“ (Niedermann).' Walde— Pokorny 
Fergl. Worterd, a. indagerm. Spr. ii. 2t0 (ep. μι 151} * Aus emem “aw-deer (-d- ΤῸΓ 
Wrerw. stea-d-; vel. xu-darda: yd, got. γίνη) in der Bed. "gewaschen" deutet Schulee 
(Ju. ep. 170 mit Anm. 3, KZ. 45, 236 (6. auch Vf. LEWh.? sv.) auch lat. sends 
“schmuck, suber, rein, nett” Subst. ** Putz der Franen: Weltordnung, Weliall"; kaum 
nach ἐπ Ν ΜΟΙ fir “erender cingetreten und eu ai. eeendepedi "κε οἶκε (doch κα, Uhlen- 
beck Ai, Wh, 210) und lit. ισήῆία Το “anmutip, anstindig” (doch s.u. mcmdf4- ‘einen 
Sinn wormaf richten™) nach Niedermann JA. 18, 81. Von ders. Werf. mecui-a- in dieser 
Bed. wohl ach ahd. enzo, mb. mwfeen + achmicken, putren" (5. Vi. anQ,)." 

Sec, however, F. Muller Jen /fitelischer Worteréuck Gottingen 1926 p. 277 ἥν who 
distinguishes ἐπε αν: "dere \ndor ordis. ...Schon die Alten stellten es zu srenre: Varro 
LL, 6, 3, Paul. 12g L., Isic. 3, a, Bt 0g, 1, 2’ and ‘manus, -i, “‘sanber, rein: 
achmuck™,...2ur Wa. wey (+P) “wasehen,” alao "ποεῖ altes Gerundiv oder 
“wnde-nes...Wwit xt-darés: χέω (Schulsee OE, 176 ἥν, 465, RZ. 48. 238), vgl. 154. o8, 4, 
18: gang co (sc. Jette) Jota dal ect mend wenfimrenia (jacinta... [Wenn =" wld-o-7, dann 
eur erweiterten Ν᾽. mcw+ae: gr. weSpha“‘feucht,” μύδον M. “Nise,” air. mrad Wolke," 
τ]. wavregen “ feiner Regen,” Il. meceedpti ἡ laden ").—Hierher und identisch evades, -f 
M. “Schmuck,” seit Fest., nicht rom.; genau wie ἃ. Sohewet : hence! Emout— 
Meillet Ovct. tym, de fa Langue fat. γι. 608 f. likewise separate micndus the adjective 
from mrendvs the sulntantive meaning ‘world,’ but identify πειό the substantive 
meaning ‘aloroment’ with the latter, not with the former, "ἃ limitation du gr. κύσμοι» 
They sum up: ‘Pas d'ttymologie claire. L'hypothése d'une origine dtrosque a dé avancee 
(une déesse mutex, mandy, muméy, dont le role cst de parer et dormer figure sur 
plusieurs miroirs ¢trasqacs; v. Deecke, dans Roscher, Levicow, 1, 3, p. 3131}. Sur Te 
groupe de mwas, voir Kroll, Aetrtr. Aether, p- 170 9qq. qui conclut par un 
“nom lier.” 
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with fundus*, The mundus on the Palatine may in fact be a religious 
survival, perpetuating the equipment of a primitive homestead. 
Neither the granary- nor the well-hypothesis will quiteadequately 
explain the dreadful sanctity that in Roman belief attached to the 
Palatine mundus or justify its description as ‘the jaws of Pluto”, 
‘the gate of gloomy underworld gods*’, and ‘the portal of Orcus®’. 
These expressions point rather to a third possibility. Was the 
mundus originally neither a granary, nor a well, but a tomb—say the 
Bronze-Age ¢hdlos of the Palatine king? As such it might fairly be 
dubbed mundus by a later generation and held to imitate the 
celestial vault®. Offerings of food and other necessaries brought to 
the buried king might in Italy as in Greece lead to his grave being 
deemed a ¢hesaurés® and even, in post-regal times, being treated as 
a real or symbolic store-house for the seed-corn of the community’, 
Lastly, the stone that formed the apex or finial of the tomb would 
doubly deserve its name manalis. For, while some would think of 
the Manes® returning from the Underworld to help their people in 
distress, others might remember that to open up the grave of a 
buried king was one method of inducing a deluge of rain® In short, 


1 Not included as such by H. Giintert Uber Reimwortbildungen im Arischen und 
Altgriechischen Heidelberg 1914. J. Vendryes ‘La famille du latin mundus “‘monde”? in 
the Mémoires de la société de linguistique de Paris 1914 xviii. 305—310 regards mundus 
as a dialect-form of fundus (‘C’est d’un ancétre commun *Sundo- que mundus et Sundus 
seraient sortis....On peut d’abord recourir a I’hypothése d’une distinction dialectale et d’un 
fundus roral opposé a un mundus urbain; mais ce mundus urbain lui-méme est peut-étre 
d’origine étrangére (ombrienne?)’ etc.), and both as related to a Celtic *d@uéno- preserved 
in the Irish domun ‘world,’ the Gallic Duénotalos, Dubnocoueros, Dumnorix, 
this is highly speculative. 

ὁ Supra p. 432. I. * Lb. * Supra p. 432 n. 4. δ Supra ii. 1150. 

δ In the epitaph on Cn. Naevius preserved by Gell. 1. 24. 2 I should take Orcho 
traditus thesauro to mean ‘handed over to Orchus as store-house.’? F. Skutsch would 
render ‘handed over to Orchus for a treasure,’ cp. dono dare. E. Bahrens in Poet. Lat. 
min. Vi. 296 attributes the epigram to M. Terentius Varro and prints his own cj. Orcho 
traditus thesaurus (‘ coffer,’ i.e. coffin). Cod. Buslidianus gives orchi and thesa 
the restorations Orci fraditus thesauro (possible) and Orcino, Orcio, 
thesauro (highly improbable): see De Vit Lat. Lex. s.v. ‘Orcinus. 

The term θησαυρός as applied to the ¢hd/os-tombs of Greece is criticised by Perrot— 
Chipiez Hist. de l’Art vi. 356f., Frazer Pausanias iii. 126, H. Hitzig and H. Blimner 
on Paus. 2. 16, J. L. Myres Who were the Greeks? Berkeley, California 1930 p. 382, and 
many others. * Cp. Sir J. Ο. Frazer on Ov. Sast. 4. 821 (p. 390). 

5 On the Manes I have said my say in Fo/é-Lore 1905 xvi. 293 ff. 

ἡ Frazer Golden Bough*: The Magic Art i. 284—287 ( 
dead’), supra p. 369 n. 3. 

A striking case is that of Antaios king of Mauretania: Mela 3- 106 hic Antaeus regnasse 
dicitur, et signum quod fabulae clarum prorsus ostenditur collis modicus resupini hominis 
imagine iacentis, illius ut incolae ferunt tumulus: unde ubi aliqua pars eruta est solent imbres 
spargi, et donec effossa repleantur eveniunt. Gerhard Auser/. ἢ ‘asenb. ii. 105 0.75, 132n. 18 
and K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. j, 2340 think that the myth of Antaiss 


etc. But all 


uri. Hence 
Oreivo traditus 


‘Making rain by means of the 
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the assumption that the muds was a prehistoric tomb is found to 
cover the whole spread of usages connected with it in historic days. 
Nor have we far to look for a somewhat analogous case. Adjoining 
the Palatine was the Capitol, and we have already seen that in the 
Capitoline temple, side by side with lupiter on his throne, stood an 
ancient crave-s/éle or boundary-stone*, which was viewed as an 
appanage of the sky-god and in art portrayed as a blue globe resting 
on a square plinth*—a muds of the celestial sort. Roman writers 
called it the stone of Terminus?, But such a stone, at its erection, had 
the blood of a burnt sacrifice along with incense; corn, honeycombs, 
wine ete. placed in the hole prepared for it* In other words, it was 
treated as the tombstone ofa man and received the offerings normally 
brought to the Manes*, Nor is the notion of an early tomb on the 
Capitol beyond the pale of possibility. The story of Aulus’ head dug 
up on that very spot is more than a mere piece of bad etymology®. 

In this connexion it is impossible to ignore that most impressive 
of all Roman temples, the Pantheon’, For its amazing dome, while 


has borrowed this trait from the myth of Kyknos (Hes. a Her. τα δ΄. Ἐύκνον δ'᾽ αὖ Rang 
ἠάπτεν καὶ Kady ἀπείρων, | of ῥ᾽ ἐγγὺκ raion πόλιας κλειτοῦ βασιλῇοτ |... τοῦ δὲ τάφον καὶ 
σῆμ᾽ ἀιδὲς ποίησεν “Araupot | ὄμβρῳ χειμερὶψ πλήϑων" τῶν γάρ μὲν ᾿Απόλλων  Αητοΐδητ 
dewt", ὅτι ῥα κλειτὰτ ὀκατάμῥιαν | dori ἄγαι Πυθοῖ Aly σύλαμεκε δοκεύων). But the resem- 
lance between the two stores la remote. 

1 Supra i. κα, 2 Sue@ra tt 47 pl. vi, * Supra i. ἘΞ τι. δ. 

ὁ Siculus Flaccus in the Grom. eet. 1. 141 Lachmann cum enim termines disponerent, 
ipsos quidem lapides in solidam terram rectos conlocabant proxime ea loca in quibus fost 
factis defixuri cos crant, εἴ unguento velaminihosque et coronis eos coronabant. in fossia 
autem [in (we. cad. G.)] quibus eos positari erant, sacrifcio fete hostlaque inmolata 
adque incensa facibus ardentibus, in fos cooperti (‘ae cooperta?’ K. Lachmann) san- 
guinem inwillahant, eoque (eis qui cod. B.) tura et fruges iactabant. favos quoque ct 
vinum, aliaque quibas consuetudo ext Termini (terminis codd. 1.G.) sacrum fier, im fowsts 
adiciebant, consumptisque igne onmibus dapibus super calentes reliquias lapides conloc- 
abant adque ita diligenti cura confirmabant. adicetis etiam quibusdam saxorum frmg- 
minibus circum calcabant, quo firmius starent. tale ergo sacrificium domuni, inter quos 
fines dirimehantur, faciebant. 

“4, B, Smith in Smith—Wayte—Marindin Dic’. Ant. i 8936 See also E. Samter 
γόνα ii. toga). , 

* Suara ii ago n. 0. See now A. Blanchet " Pierres gravées représentant la légende 
du Capitole' in the Aer, dred. 1935 ii. 2g8—ag6 figs. 1—6, and W. Deonna ‘Orphee et 
Voracle de la téte coupde’ In the Am. £4 Gr. τους xxaviil. 44—6g (many parallels 
ancient, medieval, and modern), ᾿ 

7 L. Beltrami /! Pawtieen (resulta of investigation in 1392—-1893, with plans and 
drawings by F. ὦ, Armanini} Milano 1895 pp. 1—7és pls. mz, H. Jordan—t, Hiileen 
Tupographie der Stadt Rom int Altertham Retlin. το 1. 3. s81—s8#g,H. Riepert et C- 
Huelsen Formac artis Nomae antignac® Berolini 1912 p. 49, W. J. Anderson—R. P. 
Spiers The Architecture of Ancient Rome rev. by T. Ashby London 1937 pp. 77- ΕΣ 
pl. gr f. and fig. 19, 9. B. Platner—T. Ashby A JepograpAical Dictionary of Ancient 
Home Oxford 1929 pp. 399—286, D, 5. Robertson A Mandieet of Greet ὧπ Nowra 
Arcditecrere Cambridge 1929 pp. 246—241 pl. 16 ἢ. and fig. τὸς f 
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been in the nature of a vast imperial erdion* ‘built for the glorifica- 
tion of the gens Iulia, and...dedicated in particular to Mars and 
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Fig. 291. 
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* In some respects the closest parallel might be found j 


Philippeton at Olympia 
mpia ii, 128—133 pls. 79— 


Remains Oxford 19 


, Cp. 5. 17. 4), on which see F. Adler in Oly 
82, E. N. Gardiner Olympia /ts History & 25 pp. 131—138 figs. 41 
: age “he 


(Paus. 5. 20. οἵ. 
43—45- 
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Venus, the most prominent among the ancestral deities of that 
family?.’ So much, indeed, is clear from Dion Cassius’ account?: 


‘Also he (sc. Agrippa*) completed the building called the Pantheon. It has 
this name, perhaps because it received among the images which decorated it the 
statues of many gods, including Mars and Venus ; but my own opinion of the name 
is that, because of its vaulted roof, it resembles the heavens. Agrippa, for his 
part, wished to place a statue of Augustus there also and to bestow upon him 
the honour of having the structure named after him; but when the emperor 
would not accept either honour, he placed in the temple itself a statue of the 
former Caesar and in the ante-room statues of Augustus and himself’ 


Fig. 292. 


1S. B. Platner—T. Ashby A Topographical Dictionary of Anctent Rome Oxford 1929 
p. 382. 

2 Dion Cass. 53. 27 τό τε Πάνθειον ὠνομασμένον ἐξετέλεσε᾽ προσαγορεύεται δὲ οὕτω 
τάχα μὲν ὅτι πολλῶν θεῶν εἰκόνας ἐν τοῖς ἀγάλμασι, τῷ τε τοῦ "Ἄρεως καὶ τῷ τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης, 
ἔλαβεν, ὡς δὲ ἐγὼ νομίζω, ὅτι θολοειδὲς ὃν τῷ οὐρανῷ προσέοικεν. ἠβουλήθη μὲν οὖν ὁ ᾿Αγρίπ- 
πας καὶ τὸν Αὔγουστον ἐνταῦθα ἱδρῦσαι, τήν τε τοῦ ἔργου ἐπίκλησιν αὐτῷ δοῦναι" μὴ δεξαμένου 
δὲ αὐτοῦ μηδέτερον ἐκεῖ μὲν τοῦ προτέρου Καίσαρος, ἐν δὲ τῷ προνάῳ τοῦ τε Αὐγούστου καὶ 
ἑαυτοῦ ἀνδριάντας ἔστησε trans. E. Cary. 

8. Opinions differ as to the character and general aspect of Agrippa’s Pantheon. 

In 1892 the architect G. Chedanne, from careful examination of the consoles etc. in the 
existing portico, concluded that Agrippa’s building was a decastyle, peripteral hall, 
originally facing south and covering the whole space now occupied by the /%asza del 
Panteon (H. Jordan—C, Hiilsen Zopfographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1907 
i. 3. 589). Further, by means of brick-stamps taken from many parts of the extant 
rotunda, he showed that this was constructed by Hadrian in 120—124 A.D. (16. p. 587 n- 81). 

Subsequent investigations have been held to establish the following points: ‘(1) that 
the temple built by Agrippa consisted of an oblong cella with a portico of ten columns 
facing the south; (2) that in front of this temple, viz., on the south side, was an immense 
circular piazza, of which a portion of the enclosing wall concentric with and contiguous to 
the rotunda has been found ; (3) that this circular piazza was uncovered, as its pavement, 
found 8 feet below the floor of the Pantheon, sloped downwards from the centre to the 
circumference® (3 It is probable that this piazza was surrounded with a portico, the founda- 


The resemblance of the whole edifice (fig. 201)" to the sky would be 


enhanced by its ceiling coffered with bronze flowers? or stars 


(fig. 292)", and perhaps also by its seven niches tenanted—if 


Mommsen's conjecture is sound*—by the seven gods of the week 


Hon walls of which were uprooted when the rotunda was built); (4) that the rotunda was 
built on the site of the circular Piazaa, some 7 or αὶ feet above the pevement of the same; 
and [5} thnt at a subsequent period Agrippa's temple azul its portico were taken down and 
rebuilt ata higher level, to form the portico of the existing Pantheon facing north, In 
tebuilding the portico it was made octostyle instead of decastyle, the eight columns of the 
front resting on what must have been the rear wall of Agrippa's cella. The entablature, 
With the inscription on the friere, ond the pediment alse belonged to Agrippa’s temple" 
(W. J. Anderon—R. PB. Spiers Tie drchivecture af Ancient Rome tev. hy T, Ashby 
London 1937 p. 70 Π} | | 

Recently, however, the pendulum has swung back. G. Coao /ngegneria somone Roma 
1928 pp. 355-507 (‘La costruzione del Pantheon") with pls, 96—017 figs. 183—ary anges 
that the Pantheon of to-day is etfentially the structure raised by Agrippa in 27 π᾿ thar 
its original entrance was on the south through a Great outer hall; that Inter this hall 
became part of the Thermne, the rotunda-entrance being then transferred to the north; 
and lastly that the solid projection and porch of the Pantheon were adtled, perhaps in the 
time of Septimius Severus, on the site of a quite separate pre-Agrippan building. 

Ὦ, 3S. Koberteon A Manaboot af Greek & Aoman Architecturs Cambridge 1929 p. 248 
ἢ propor of Cozzo's view concludes: ‘This bold theory, which is supported by many 
arguments of detail, could perhaps be adapted to fit a Hadrianic date for the rotunda, Lert, 
even so, it stems very anlikely that it will win general acceptance,” fa. in the Chery. Mew. 
934 xivini. στῷ demure also to Ἐς, Granger's contention, ‘most fully explained in 
PALS. Bd. oh November 1933,...that the Pantheon is a huge sundial, designed tn 
show the summer solstice by the passing of the sun's rays through the centre of the 
imaginary sphere of which the dome forma the upper half." 

An item of evidence hitherto, 1 think, unnoticed may be found in the freseo-work 
iMustrnted above (fig. 292), Wall-decoration of the “Third Pompeian Style" {εν ἃς mc.— 
€ $0.0.) might well be inspired by Agrippa's Pantheon, a recent architectural triumph 
just finished in a,8.c. No doubt, the guasi-architecture of the * Third Style’ was often 
fantastic and unreal, Still, the occurrence of this novel and striking weff demands some 
explanation, It iz fittingly explained, lf we admit that Agrippa’s building wae a dotmen| 
structure like its Haclrianic succeseor. 

1 C. E. Isabelle ez ΓΤ Ciremfatret ef lex τε Paria ge p. £3 f, pl 18 [Ξε την 
fig. 291), D. 5. Robertson A Afni a Greet & Poway ἢ λεγε τὲ Cambridge 
τῷ ϑῷ pl. ry. 

ΝΥ, J. Anderson—R. P, Spiers Jae Aredtiectirre ef Ancient ome τον. hy Τ' Ashby 
London 1937 p. 81: ‘The coffers of the vault were all gilded with bronze flower 
ecntre, and M. Chedanne found the brome bolts in the winailt,” 

7 A. Man Gendhichte der decorativen Wandniadered ἐπ Pompe! Berlin 
and τς [Ξε ιν fig. aga: scale 4) from the night side-wall of the ἐσ μενα 
banker 1. Caevilins lucundus (v. 1.76), ἐπὶ Fiadver alurch Fowpe® bearbeitet von A. Ippel 
Leiprig 1925 p. sq ff fig. 19. The design shows a spacious dome ms seen from below, 
Seven concentra rows of ficnmaria in diminishing perspective lead the eve up towards the 
venith of πὶ cupola crowded with whitish stars on an imbricated ground of dell blue ane! 
purple. The whole rests on a widely spaced Lonie colonnade, and is cleverly illominated 
by slanting shafts of sunlight, The Jonic columns, the concentric Jarwwarsa. the tay: ome 
the imbnicated cupola are all suggestive of the Pantheon, 

* A, Jordan—C, Hileen Yopograpase der Sind? Bion tee Alert Diem 
S81 ni. ὅτ: *Mommsens Vermuthung, in den sieben Nischen hitten die 
ΕἸ ΤΕΥ gestanden, hat, wenn man an das jetege Pantheon denkt. 
berepnet aber Schwierigketten fir das arspringliche,’ S. Th. Flather- 


in the 


(342 p. “τὰ pls, 1g 
inthe house of the 


Rerlin 1g07 i, 3, 
Heben Planeten- 
viel Bestechendes, 
-T. Ashby 4 Tape. 
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Saturnus, Sol, Luna, Mars, Mercurius, Iupiter, Venus. Now at the 
very summit of this great rotunda, at a height of 43'20™ (144 ft.) 
above the coloured pavement, was a circular opening some 9™ 
(29 ft.) across, surrounded by an ornamental cornice of bronze. 
Through that opening rain fell, and still falls, unheeded. Is it 
fanciful to suggest? that such an arrangement of the louver® points 
to, or at least accords with, a long-standing belief that rain 
habitually fell through a hole in the sky? 


iv. The holed vessel elsewhere. 


An analogous Semitic conception, the ‘windows of heaven’ 
(*rubboth hashshamayim), has been mentioned ina foot-note*, but is 
deserving of fuller treatment®. The Hebrew phrase is rendered by 
some the ‘lattices of heaven*” and the late Dr A. Wright réminds 
us ‘that in Egypt and Libya the open windows of the harem are 
regularly fitted with lattice work containing minute perforations’.’ 
The transition in meaning from a window to a sieve* was therefore 
not difficult. Hence we may explain the vulgate version of an 
obscure passage in the Old Testament: ‘He made darkness a hiding- 
place round about him, sending waters from the clouds of the skies 
as through a sieve®’ Hence too Theodoret in s. v A.D. could 
describe God as ‘raining from the clouds...and separating the drops 
and letting them fall now in fine rain, now in copious streams, and 
parting as it were with a sieve the offspring of the clouds’ The 


graphical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 p. 382 f.: ‘Mommsen’s conjecture that 
the seven niches were occupied by the seven planetary deities is attractive, and Hiilsen is 
now in favour of it.’ 

1 Supra ii. 69 f. * Supra p. 353 Ὁ. 1. 

* I have already touched upon ceilings made to represent the sky in the case of 
Babylonian palaces (supra i. 262 ff.), Egyptian tombs (supra i. 752 n. 1), Mycenaean ¢hdlot 
(supra ii. 1150, iii. 364, infra 458), Greek temples (suprai. 751, 752 n.1) and porticos (supra 
i. 751 n. 0), Roman arches (supra ii. 354 ff., 359 ff.), temples, and palaces (sufrai.751n. 8). 
The subject could readily be expanded into a monograph (R. Eisler Weltenmantel und 
Himmelseelt Miinchen 1910 has shown the way and collected much relevant material) ; for 
such treatment, losing its significance, passed into the repertory of renaissance and modern 
decorative art. To give but a single instance, the hall of Queens’ College, Cambridge, has 
a timbered roof painted blue and spangled with stars of lead-gilt round its central louver. 

* Supra p. 353 ἢ. 1. 

ἢ See S. R. Driver on Gen. 1. 6. The views of the early church fathers are collected 
by J. A. Letronne ‘Des opinions cosmographiques des péres de l’église, rapprochées des 
doctrines philosophiques de la Gréce’ in the Revue des deux mondes 1834 i. 616F. 

δ So Prof. A. S. Peake on Is. 24. 18. 

7 A. Wright in the Class, Rev. rgor xv. 258. ὁ Supra p. 335 ff. 

® 2 Sam. 22. 12 (=Ps. 18. 1 1) posuit tenebras in circuitu suo latibulum, cribrans aquas 
de nubibus caelorum. 

1° Theodoret. de providentia τ. 34 (Ixxxiii. 572 Migne) ὕων ἐκ νεφῶν... καὶ ras pexddas 
διακρίνων καὶ νῦν μὲν σμικρὰς ἀφιεὶς νῦν δὲ μεγάλας καὶ κρουνηδὸν φερομένας καὶ οἷόν τινι 
κοσκίνῳ διαιρῶν τῶν νεφῶν τὰς ὠδῖνας. 
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alleged examples of rain-charms in Scripture? do not, however, 
illustrate the actual usage of a holed vessel or sieve? 

A remarkable instance of rain-making through a celestial sieve 
is recorded by Major 5. Ὁ, Macpherson in his account of the 
Khonds' religion, A great Janni with two smaller priests and some 
of the principal elders address the following prayer to the rain-pod 
Pidzu Pennu: 


‘Oh, give us abundant rain, enough to melt the hill-tops. Go and fetch water 
for us, if need be, by force or fraud, from the stores of your friends the gods of 
ruin, Bring it in brass vessels, and in hollow gourds, and resting on the aky 
above our land, pour the water down on it through your sieve until the sambur, 
unable to live in the forests, shall seek shelter in our houses, and till the soil of 
the mountains shall be washed into our valleys®’ Etc. 


In-the Finnish Aa/era/a Louhi, the lady of the north country 

Pohjola, prays thus: 
Maiden of the Clouds, Mist-Maiden, 
Scatter from thy sieve the cloudlets, 
And the mists around thee scatter, 
Send the thick clouds down from heaven, 
sink thou from the air of vapour, 
O’er the broad lake's shining surface, 
Out upon the open water, 
On the head of Viainiimfinen, 
Falling on Uvuntolainen, 


Over a great part of Germany we find the recopnition of a 
supernatural and commonly beneficent being called Frau Ποία 
(Afulda, Flolle, Hulle, Holl, ete.®), She isa sky-power of some sort® 


* D. B. Stade Bibivsche Pheolegic des Alten Testaments Tabingen 1995 i. (γα, 

* A. Marmorstein *Das Sieb im Volksglauben’ in the Archie f Nel. 19or6—1g19 xix. 
235—298 shows that the sieve plays a considerable part in Rabbinic literature and popular 
Jewish custom. 

* W. Macpherson Afemerial: of Service in Inaia, From the correspondence of the 
late Major Samuel Charters Macpherson, C.B. London 1865 p. ξε ff, E. Ὁ. {εν τὰ 
J. Hastings Aacpelopedia of Religron and Ltkics Edinburgh 1918 x. 264% 

τ Aaleooia trans. ἈΝ, Ε΄, Kirby 49. g9% ff. According to the Hon. J. Abercronby J'he 
Pre- and Prote-Kisterts Fram: London 1898 i. go6f, (ep.ti. 34:6), ‘The daughter of 
nature (‘wonfa), Udutar, and the sharp maiden Terhetar sifted mist in a steve at the erd 
ofa misty promontory, thereby giving origin to fevers and pleurisy,’ 

In Languedoc it ts said that the Drac or Waller=spirit hag hanes pierced like a sieve 
(F, Licbrecht Der Gervasins won Tilbury Otia Jmperiata Hannover (856 p. τς ἢν cited 
hy Ἐ- LW. Schwartz Ler Uriprung der Mythologie Rerlin 1860 p. +n. 1). 

‘ ]. Grimm Jewtomic Afythology trans, J. 5. Stallybrass London 188s 1 Pe 
("276i is the kind, benignant, merciful goddess or lady, from hold (propitins)"._." by the 
side of our dame Holde there are also Aedden, ἐμ, f riendly spirits, αὶ silent subterranean 
people, of whom dame Holde, ἢ [ὦ speak, is the princess’), ΜῊΝ iy. £367 ἐ ἘΠῚ M ἔ 
Garmanixne Mythologie Berlin 1698 ΒΡ, 175 ΕΓ. (' Der Mythus der deutschen Walken. 
gattin’..." Fram Molde, Holle, Afulie, Walle, Wolle, athe? yon hold, g. hulbs freundlich, 
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for, when it snows, she is making her bed and the feathers fly’. She 


geneigt oder un, holder verborgen, woftr dic jedenialls wesensverwante din. norweg, 
Huila, Huldra, Hutdee spricht'...\Wahescheinlich gehirt auch die engl. Madane Gould 
hicher, cine weisse Frau, die auf cinem PHuge sitet und ihr Haar kimmt (8 366. [W.] 
Henderson Moves [ow the ΕΝ δ ὗε of the Northern Counties of Enyianad and the Borderi 
London 1879 p.] 330 [#.])"), 282 ff. (“Der Frithlingemythus von der Erlieung der weissen 
Frau"), E. Mogk in the Gremdrior ger germanischen Piifolegict Heransgegeben von 
H. Paul Strasberg igeo iii. 278 f (‘ Deutecher Volkeglanhe des epiten Mittelalters ond 
der Gegenwart weiss von ciner Frau Holds oder Holle und Perchia mu ersablen, dic mit 
thren Scharen durch die Liifte fahren, besonders zur Zeit des growen winterlichen Seelen- 
festes sich den Menschen zeigen und sie bald belohnen, bald bestrafen’....‘ Nun findet sich 
flr die seelischen Wesen oeben wadge/a schon frilheeitig der Nome ἀσήμι, Die Wasser- 
geister erscheinen als (asserdeler, Sronnendolde {{|. Grimm Frwtenie Afpthodacy trans. 
J. 5. Stallylrass Lomlon 1882 i, 268 with πὶ 17}, als Afolier erscheinen die Zwerge 
(LA.] Kohn sagen], Geirdacle wad Marches aut) Weatfaifen Leipsig 1849] 1, 1936, 
@00 a. oft), tberhanpt die Seelen Verstorbener (ebd. τι. 1a4)’....‘ Uberall schen wir auf 
germaniachem Gebiete den engsten Zusammenhang zwischen den Holden und den Seelen 
der Versiorbenen, ond wir brauchen deshalb das Acfdiam des Corrector: des Burchard von 
Worms nicht in waAedfam ([F. Kaufmann ‘Dea HluSana’ in #eitrdge cur Geschichte der 
deufschen Sprache wad Literatur 18g4 xviii. 1 567} mm aindem, wo es von der Schar det 
nachtfahrenden Dhimonen heisst “gue tulparis stuititia Aoidam wweant (leg. τον ]." 
Lhes tolda gehirt aber etymologisch ea ahd. dedan “ verbergen” und beriihrt sich so mit 
an. 4c, unserem Afoffe. Demnach sind die Holden vou Haus die Unterindischen, die 
nach dem Tode noch the Wesen treaben, Wie das sprachliche Verhdlinis dieser mu den 
Cndaiden gewesen ist, diinkt mich noch nicht gentigend anfgeklist. Aus dieser Schar 
der Holden ist oun in spiiter, vielleicht erst in christlicher Zelt und 2 T. unter dem 
Einflusse fremden Volkaglanbens eine Fithrerin entsianden, der dic Volksphantasie das 
nomen proprium av dem Rollekdvbepriff geechaffen, die aber im Lanfe der Zeit die von 
thr gefuhrten Wesen coriickgedriingt hat, Das ist die Anew Afolie oder Hold wnacrer 
Miirchen und Sagen’), fa. in Hoops Realier. ii, ὁ κα ἔς 2.* Holden; Foo Holda, Holle,’ 
RK. M. Meyer Adieermanitede Aeligionipgerchichte Leiprig 1gto p. 114 (Airww Holle as ‘cine 
Kollektivierung’ of the //olden, originally ‘freigewordene Seelen Verstorbener’), P. A. 
Stunch Vor Mytislogy rev. M. Olsen, trans. ἃ. BH. Husivedr New York rg76 p. 310 
("The name of the Huldre or Hill-Lazly, 4ordar, probably comes from af 4y/pa, “to hide,” 
“po cover.” The Germans are conversant with a somewhat similar being, Aovlr, Fran Holle, 
Afutter Holle or Fold, whose name appears at an carly period to have been associated 
with the adjective 4o/d, Old Norse ἀξ», “kind,” “amiable,” “friendly”....Our ἘΠ το, 
on the contrary, bears a name which linguistically has always been kept distinct from the 
ailjective ἀφ γε"). 

* See, however, A, H, Krappe Anas de mythologic εἰ de foltlore germanigues Paris 
1928 p. tor ff, td, The Selene of Folk Lore London 1930 p. go (* Dame Holle is an old 
chthonic divinity, the Teutonic parallel of the Greek Persephone and the Roman Bona 
Dea and at the sume time a divinity of the fertility of the soil, Wherever her procession 
passes the fields will produce twice their usual harvest “, da. Afpthologie matsterceile Paria 
rg30 pp. τοῦ ('Hel, apparentde ἃ Holda, est une ancienne déesse de la terre, I'équivalent 
exact de la Perséphone hellénique. Seulement, son aspect purement chthonien et sinistre 
a prevalu sur ses qualités plus aimables. Dans le cas de Holda, d’autre part, les deux 
Aspects de son caractere, Vaffable δὲ le terble, s sont maintenns dans [π tradition. Ce 
quoi est encore plus intéressant, de méme que aainte Agathe vint prendre la place de 
Fancienne Perstphone chez les populations méditerranécnnes, sainte Lucie prit celle de 
la Holds Eermanique’), 232 (‘la olde germanique (dont le nom est dérivé de Madjectil 

lf ἤ, 


* J. Grimin Tronic Afptholagy trans. J. 5. Stallybrass London 1882 i τὸ ἔν where 
parallels are cited to Hat. 4. 7 and 31, 
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also haunts lakes and fountains, where she may be seen at noon 
asa fair white lady, In the Harz district it is believed that, between 
eleven and twelve o'clock at night, she carries water in a vessel 
without a bottom? Or again, in the same locality she appears as a 
black woman with two buckets that have no bottom to them? 

The motif of the holed bucket is worked into the German folk- 
tale of ‘Master Awl’ (Meister Pfriem)*. This tells how a shoe-maker, 
who grumbled at everything, once dreamt that he was knocking 
loudly at the door of heaven, Saint Peter let him in, provided he 
gave up his grumbling ways and found fault with nothing inside. 

“So he went in, and walked up and down the wide expanses of heaven. He 
looked around him, to the left and to the right, but sometimes shook his head, or 
muttered something to himself. Then he saw two angels who were carrying away 
abeam. It was the beam which some one had had in his own eye whilst he was 
looking for the splinter in the cye of another. They did hot, however, carry the 
beam lengthways, but obliquely. “Did any one ever sea such a piece of stupidity ὃ" 
thought Master Pfriem: but he said nothing, and seemed satisfied with it. “Tt 
comes to the same thing after all, whichever way they carry αἶγα. beam, straight 


or crooked, if they only ket along with it, and truly’! do not see them knock ἃ 


against anything.” after this he saw two angels who were drawing water 
out of a well into a bucket, but at the same time he observed that the bucket 
was full of holes, ard that the Witter was ronning out of ΤΊ on every side, They 
were watering the earth with rain, ~ffang it§" he exclaimed ; but happily recol- 
lected himself, and though, “Perhaps it is only a pastime. If it is an amuse 
ment, then it seems they can do useless things of this kind even here in heaven, 
where people, as 1 have already noticed, do nothing but idle about.” He went 
farther and saw a cart which had stuck fet ina deep hole, “p's no wonder," 
said he to the man who stood by it; “who would load so unreasonably? what 
have you there!” “Good wishes,” rephed the man. “ could not po along the 
right way with it, but still 1 have pushed it safely up here, and they won't leave 
me sticking here.” [n fact an angel did come and harnessed two horses to jr, 
“That's quite right,” thought Piriem, “but two horses won't get that cuit bub 7 
must at least have four to it.” Another angel came and brought two more bie ς 
she [ἐμ he] did not, however, harness them in front. of it, but behind, That oie 
too much for Master Pfriem, “ Clumsy creature,” he burst Out With, “what an 
you doing there? Has any one ever Since the world began seen a cart ἌΣΩΣ in 
that way? But Μ᾿ in YOUr Conceited arrogance, think thar you know everything 
best.” Hey «going to say more, but one of the inhabitants of heaven seized 


4 J. Grimm of. εἰν i, 368, 

* Ἡ. Proble #arnuagesy, Hecremeels sf em, Oerhars Leinai | 

ΣῊ. Proble ag. cf. μι τα quoted by A. Kuhn op. pip, ¢. ir o7 1. 303, 
* Ainder und Haurmirchen gesammels durch die Brides -, | 
Gottingen 1850 ii, 414 ff. mo. 178 (Meister Mriem"), Grimm's: Howschota tan ee 
M. Hunt London 1ge1 ii, 2707. no. 115 Master Pfriem*) wi tupeontas ΠΑ, 

shit hem) with ry : 

p. 457 ἢ}: | the note ma ὡς, (id, 

5 * Alle age! !" phatete or herays. 
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him by the throat and pushed him forth with irresistible strength. Beneath the 
Fateway Master Pfriem turned his head round to take one more look at the cart, 
and saw that it was being raised into the air by four winged horses. At this 
moment Master Pfriem awoke.’ 

J. Bolte and G. Polivka? in a thorough-going commentary on 
this tale regard it as composed of two distinct elements—an early 
legend involving symbols of fruitless labour, and a popular story 
about an impudent fellow who pushed his way into heaven. They 
trace the former element back to a date ¢ 800 A.D. when it is found 
in a Greek legend of Saint Arsenios the Great *,ex-tutor of Arcadius 
and Honorius (¢. 334—449 A.D.). This anchorite saw in a vision 
three successive symbols of human vanity—(1) an Ethiopian trying 
to lift a pile of wood, but adding logs to his burden instead of sub- 
tracting them from it; (2) a man baling water out of a pit into a 
cistern, which had holes in it; and (3) two men on horseback 
carrying a pole between them, but endeavouring to enter the door 
of a sanctuary side by side, because neither of them was willing to 
let the other enter first. 

_ Such symboJs for labour Jost may occur singly and give rise to 
proverbial phrases. Thus the Germans Say: 

Wasser in ein locheriges Fass Scho pier, 

Wasser in cin sybeckin schopffen'. 

Wasser schiifen mil εἴπει Stebe*. 

Often the emptying of a lake or pool with a sieve is an im- 
possible task laid upon a human by a superhuman being. Ina folk- 
tale from Haute-Bretagne Blue Beard bids a man, who enters his 
service, drain a pond with a sieve®. In another from central Germany 

57. Rolte—G. Polivka Anmerkungen ov den Ainder a. Hauimarchen der Briider 
Grimm Leipzig 148 ii. 297—305, expecially p. goa ἢ, 

"dca Sanctorum edd. Bolland. Julius iv. 626 g—F ("Vim S, Acsenit anachoretm' 
d+ 19) καθημέναν οὖν αὐτοῦ et τὸ κελλίον be gery Moora αὐτῷ" ἐΔεῦρα, deifw σοι τὰ 
ἔργα τῶν ἀνθρώτων." wal ἀναστὰι ἐξῆλθεν, καὶ ἀπ νεγκεν αὐτὸν εἶν τόπον τινὰ καὶ ἔδειξεν 
αὐτῷ Αἰδίοπα κὐπτοντα ξὔλα καὶ ποιοῦντα Φφωρτίαν (leg. φορτίον) μέγα, ἐπείραζε δὲ βαστάσαι 
αὐτὸ καὶ οὐκ ἠδύνατο, καὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ apa ἐξ αὐτοῦ ἀπελθὼν πάλιν ἔκοττε ξύλα καὶ προιγετίθη 
τῷ Φφωρτίῳ (leg. ὠσρτίμ), καὶ προβὰν ὀλίγον ἔδειξεν αὐτῷ τισα lordgs. ἐπὶ λάκκου καὶ 
ἀντλοῦντα ὕδωρ ἐξ αὐτοῦ καὶ μεταβάλλοντα εἰς δεξαμενὴν τετρυπημένην κα τὰ αὐτὸ ὕϑωρ 
ἐκχέουσαν. καὶ πάλιν λέγει αὐτῷ: "Δεῦρο, δείξω σοι καὶ θεωρεῖ ἱερὴν καὶ δύο irdpar 
καβημένουν ἵπποις καὶ βαστάζονται fikor πλαγίων ἔνα κατὰ τοῦ ἐνός, ἤθελον it διὰ τὴν 
πύλην τοῦ ἱεροῦ εἰσελθεῖν καὶ οὐκ ἠδύναντο διὰ τὸ εἶναι τὸ ξύλον αὐτῶν πλάγιον" οὐκ 
ἐταπείρωσε δὲ αὐτὴν (leg. δ΄ ἑαυτὸν) ὁ ete ὀπίσιν (leg. εἶν ὀπίσω) τοῦ ἄλλαν ἐνέγκαι τὸ FO Aor 


ἐπ᾿ εὐδεῖας καὶ διὰ sobre ἔμεέμρων fiw Tht πύλης é@witero οὖν 6 ᾿Αῤσένιοι τὶ ἢ ταῦτα; καὶ 
ἐῤῥέθη aires «or. 


* K. F. W. Wander Pest rehes Spriciwirter-Lexiben Leipeig 1876 iv. 1833 mo. 704. 

5 γα. i, no. 795, : 4 fd. ἐὰν TO. γῇ. 

* P. Sébillot in the Reeme aby traditions potulatrer (δύ, ix. 168, sa. Le Fold-dore de 
france Parig 108 ii. sho, 


c. tt. 29 
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the ghost of a dead woman is put under a ban to empty a pool with 
the same utensil+, In an English tale a girl is ordered by her step- 
mother to fill a sieve at the Well of the World’s End, and succeeds 
in so doing thanks to the advice of a friendly frog: 


‘Stop it with moss and daub it with clay, 
And then it will carry the water away*.’ 


The performance of manifest impossibilities? was throughout the 
middle ages held to be a signal proof of divine favour or at least of 
superhuman powers. As late as 1209 A.D, the Poles were confident 
of victory because a certain sorceress (Pythonissa) marched at the 
head of Duke Wlodislaus’ army bearing water in a sieve, 


In general it may be maintained that the frequent connexion of 
witches with sieves® depends on the belief that witches are rain- 
makers, and that rain can be made by pouring water through a 
sieve, It is not, however, easy to cite unequivocal evidence of a sieve 


1 E. Sommer Sagen, Miirchen und Gebrauche aus Sachsen und Thiiringen Halle 1846 
Sagen no. ro quoted by A. Kuhn Sagen, Gebriituche und Miarchen aus Westfalen Leipzig 
18 i. 204. ie 

J. Jacobs English Fairy Tales* London 1898 p. asst ff. (The Well of the World’s 
End’) with note on p. 260 (‘The sieve-bucket task is widespread from the Danaids of the 
Greeks to the leverets of Uncle Remus, who, curiously enough, use the same rhyme: “Fill 
it wid moss en dob it wid clay.”’). 5 Cp. supra p. 428. 

* Ὁ, G. Hoffmann Scriptores rerum Lusaticarum Antigui & recentiores Chronica 
Montis Sereni Lipsie & Budisse 1719 iv. 62 Anno MccIx Conradus orientalis Marchio 
Lubus castrum soceri sui Wodislai Ducis Poloniz, propter multas quas ab eo patiebatur 
injurias, obsedit. Wodislaus vero obsidionem vi solvere volens collecto exercity copioso, 
Marchioni mandavit, se ei altera die congressurum. Vespere autem diei precedentis 
Oderam fluviam cum suis omnibus transgressus, improvisus supervenire hostibus moliebatur. 
Unus vero eorum, qui Supani dicuntur, vehementer ei ccepit obsistere, monens ne tempus 
pugne statutum preveniret, quia hoc factum nullius rectius, quam infidelitatis posset 
nomine appellari. Quem cum Dux timiditatis argueret, & fidelitatis, qua ei teneretur, 
commoneret, respondit: ego guidem ad pugnam pergo, sed scio me patriam meam de catero 
non visurum. Habebat autem (sc. Wlodislaus) Ducem belli Pythonissam 
de flumine cribro haustam nec defluentem, ut ferebatur, ducens aquam, 
cedebat, & hoc signo eis victoriam promittebat. Nec latuit Marchionem 
sed mature suis armatis & ordinatis occurrens, fort congressu omnes 
Pythonissa primitus interfecta. Ile etiam Supanus viriliter pugnans 
interfectus est. J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass 
remit f. 

Cp. J. Michelet Origines de droit fra 
droit universel Paris 1837 p. 350 ‘Les I 
pelote, ou la porter dans un tamis.’ 

5 A. Kuhn—W. Schwartz Worddeutsche Sagen, Mirchen und 
p- 262 f. no. 293 with ἢ. on p- sor, A. Kuhn Sagen, 
Westfalen Leipzig 1859 i. 18 no. a F, L. W. Schwartz Der Ursprung der Mythologie 
percha p- 7 n. 1, E. H. Meyer Germanische Mythologie Berlin 1801 pp. 78, go, 123, 
138, 175. 

: On sieve-superstitions in general see supra p, 336 n. § and G. F. Abbott Macedonian 
Folklore Cambridge 1903 pp. 96, 101, 219 n. 2. 


quandam, gue 
exercitum pre- 
adventus eorum, 
in fugam vertit, 
cum multis aliis 
London 1883 iii. 


mgats cherchées dans les symboles et formules du 
ndiens croient qu’une vierge peut serrer J’eay en 


Gebriuche Leipzig 1848 
Gebrauche und Mirchen aus 


‘In IB68 the prospect of a bad harvest, caused by a prolonged drought, 
induced the inhabitants of a Village in the Tarashchansk district to dig up the 
body of a Raskolnik, or Dissenter, who had died in the preceding December. 
Some of the party beat the corpse, or what was left of it, about the head, 
exclaiming, “Give ws rain ἢ" while others poured water on it through a sieve.’ 

The last stage in the history of such a conception is reached. 
when it ceases to be serious and becomes merely jocular, Verbally 
there is not much to choose between the threat of the witch in 
Shakespeare's Ay acheth— 

Hut in a sieve [1] thither sail? 
and the performance of Edward Lear's Jumblies— 
They went to sea in a Sieve, they did, 
In a Sieve they went to sey ἢ 
Yet the two are poles asunder, Three centuries have intervened 
and brought with them the momentous change from belief to 
disbelief, 
(¢) Rain as the seed of Zeus, 
. @eus identified with rain. 
That rain was regarded by the Greeks as the water of Zeus, we 


have. already seen [ft may next be shown that Zens himself was 


thought to descend in the falling shower and thereby to fertilise 
Mother Earth, 
Euripides speaks of rain as 'Z2c¢us-drops’ in the opening lines of 

the Helene: | 

See the fair virgin streams of Neilos, who— 

Instead of Zeus-ilrops—waters all the plain 

OF Egypt, fed by the white melting snow?. 
Similarly Greek magical papyri found in Egypt refer to rain more 
than once as ‘Zeus-water®’ These curious adjectival phrases are 

1 Frater Golden Hough? : The Magic Art i. ay, 

* Shakespeare Macheys I. ἃ, ἢ. 

* E. Lear Vonienie Somys inal Stories? London and New York 188% β. χε, 

“ Supra p. aaaf. 

* Eur. fel. t Ht. (cp. Aristoph., shearer, G55 fi. and Aristeid. oy. 43: 334 (ii. a4 Dindori)) 
αὶ εἴλον μὲν aide καλλιπάρθεγοι Apal, | δὲ ἀντὶ Alay Pacddor Αἰ γύπτον πήδον λευκῆς τακείδην 
χιόνος ὑγραίνει shay, San further THfre Dp. 348 Ὁ 

* Supra p. 311 ἢ. 6. The Paris Papyras Appears to date from 1, iv AD, {Ε΄ ὦ, Kenyon 
The Palacography Of Greek Paper? Oxford rho pings £, K. Preisendang Papyri Graecae 
πη χέραν Leipeig—Rerlin 9251. 64). On πήνιον ὕδιρν consult also ἢ, Wilnsch in the «(κι λές 
“ Rel. 1913 xvi, ὅπ, 9. ΗΝ wad Voropfcr der Griechins wed ASmer 
(Fidenshapesedsda pers Oarifter, tt, Hist, -Filog. Klasse 1904 No. ij Ktistiania Ors p, τοῦ 
ἢ, ἃ, T. Hopliter Gritebivch-deyntiiehoy Offtnderun grea bor. Stine Metheden Leipeig 1944 
p. 117-2. | 
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noteworthy, because they seem to imply that Zeus was in a very 
special sense connected with, perhaps even identified with, the rain 
that fell from the sky. : 

Direct identification of Zeus with the rain is, however, a product 
of philosophizing thought, and is not expressed in literature till 
Roman times. Thus Varro writes: ‘These same deities, sky and 
earth, are Iupiter and Iuno; for, as Ennius puts it,— 


There is the Iupiter for me: the Greeks 

So name the air. He’s wind and cloud, then rain, 
From rain turns cold, then once again thin air. 
Yes, the same things are Iupiter just because 

He helps both mortal crowds and all the beasts?’ 


Again, Arnobius makes a hypothetical opponent explain away the 
pagan belief in a union between Iupiter and Ceres by saying that 
‘Iupiter’ really means the rain and ‘Ceres’ the earth—an easy method 
of allegorical interpretation, which he goes on to apply to other 
cases also*. 


ii. Zeus descends in rain to fertilise the earth. 


More genuinely Greek is the conception of rain that occurs in a 
beautiful passage of Virgil's Georgics. The poet is describing the 
spring-time: 


Spring helps the leafy grove ; spring helps thewoed :,." 
Spring makes Earth swell and crave the seeds of birth. 
Then the omnipotent sire, the Burning Sky, 

Into the bosom of his joyous wife 

With fruitful rain comes down, and mightily 

Himself commingled with her mighty body 

Nurtures all life that thence originates®. 


1 Ennius frag. 507 Bahrens af. Varr. de ding. Lat. 5. 65 idem hi dei Caelum et Terra 
Iupiter et Iuno, quod ut ait Ennius: ‘istic est is lupiter quem dico, quem Graeci vocant | 
aerem, qui ventus est et nubes, imber postea, | atque ex imbre frigus, ventus post fit, aer 
(Bahrens cj. tenuis post fit aer) denuo. | haec (L. Spengel cj. Aaece) propter Lupiter sunt 
ista quae dico tibi, | qua mortalis atque urbes (Bahrens cj. aegue turdas) beluasque omnis 
iuvat.’ The &ymon ‘lupiter...qua...iuvat’ is untranslatable. 

2 Arnob. adv. nat. 5. 32 itaque qui dicit: cum sua concubuit [uppiter matre, non 
incestas significat aut propudiosas Veneris complexiones, sed Iovem pro pluvia, pro 
tellure Cererem nominat. et qui rursus perhibet lascivias eum exercuisse cum filia ‘hil 
de foedis voluptatibus loquitur, sed pro imbris nomine ponit Lovem, in filiae significatione 
sementem. 

3 Verg. georg. 2. 323 ff. With 325 f. tum pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus Aether | 
coniugis in gremium laetae descendit cp. ec/. 7. 60 Lupiter et laeto descendet plurimus 
imbri. Similarly pervig. Ven. 59 fi. cras erit quom primus Aether copulavit nuptias | vel 
pater totum creavit vernis annum nubibus: | in sinum maritus imber (2d. 4) fluxit almae 


coniugis, | unde fetus mixtus omnis aleret magno corpore—a passage containing obvious 
echoes of Virgil. 
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Virgil’s description, according to J. Conington*, was evidently 
suggested by certain lines of Lucretius: 


Lastly rain perishes 
When downward dropped by the sire, the Burning Sky, 
Into the bosom of mother Earth*. 


Lucretius in turn, according to H. A. J. Munro’, may have had 
in view a remarkable fragment from the Danaides of Aischylos, in 
which Aphrodite says: 


The pure Sky yearns to pierce the soil, and Earth 
Yearns likewise for that wedlock. Whereupon 

Rain falls from the bridegroom Sky and wets the Earth ; 
And she brings forth her brood for mortal men— 

Grass for their sheep and grain, Demeter’s gift, 

While trees from that same watery brilliance grow 
Their fruits to fullness. And I help them all*. 


But indeed the thought was a commonplace in classical poetry®. 
Euripides in words often cited by ancient writers expresses it thus: 


Earth yearns for rain, whenever her parched field 
Lacks moisture and a drought destroys the corn. 
The great Sky filled with rain is fain to fall 

Into the Earth through Aphrodite’s might. 

Soon as the two are one, they generate 

And nurture for our sake all things whereby 

The race of mortal man may live and thrive®. 


1 J. Conington on Verg. georg. 2. 325. 

® Lucr. 1. 250 f. postremo pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater Aether | in gremium matris 
Terrai praecipitavit. Cp. the Lucretian colouring of a fine passage in Colum. de re rust. 
10. 204 ff. maximus ipse deum posito iam fulmine fallax | Acrisioneos veteres imitatur 
amores | inque sinus matris violento depluit imbre. | nec genetrix nati nunc aspernatur 
amorem, | sed patitur nexus flammata cupidine tellus. | hinc maria, hinc montes, hinc 
totus denique mundus | ver agit: etc. (note 218 rerum causas). 

* H. A. J. Munro on Luer. τ. 250. 

* Aisch. Danaides frag. 44 Nauck* af. Athen. 600 A—B and Eustath. in 7). p. 978, 
25 ff. ἐρᾷ μὲν ἀγνὸς οὐρανὸς τρῶσαι (H. Grotius cj. τρῆσαι, Β. Heath cj. χρῶσαι) χθόνα, 
ἔρως δὲ γαῖαν λαμβάνει γάμου τυχεῖν" | ὄμβρος δ᾽ ἀπ᾽ εὐνατῆρος (so A. Nauck for εὐνάεντος 
Athen. εὐνάοντος Eustath.) οὐρανοῦ πεσὼν | ἔδευσε (so Β. Heath for ἔκυσε codd.) γαῖαν" 
ἡ δὲ τίκτεται βροτοῖς | μήλων τε βοσκὰς καὶ βίον Δημήτριον" | δένδρων ὀπώρα (so J. A. 
Hartung for δένδρων τις ὥρα codd. J. G. J. Hermann cj. δενδρῶτις wpa) δ᾽ ἐκ νοτίζοντος 
yavous | τέλειός ἐστι. τῶνδ᾽ ἐγὼ παραίτιος, 

° Plout. ἀρεαίον. 24 οὕτω γὰρ ἐρᾶν ὄμβρου γαῖαν οἱ ποιηταὶ λέγουσι καὶ γῆς οὐρανόν. 

δ Eur. frag. 808, 7 ff. Nauck? af. Athen. 600 A, Stob. αὐ. 1. 9. 1 p. tnt, 17 ff. 
Wachsmuth, Eustath. ix Z/. p. 978, 22 ff., alib. ἐρᾷ μὲν ὄμβρου γαῖ᾽, ὅταν ξηρὸν πέδον! 
ἄκαρπον αὐχμῷ νοτίδος ἐνδεῶς ἔχῃ" | ἐρᾷ δ᾽ ὁ σεμνὸς οὐρανὸς πληρούμενος | ὄμβρου πεσεῖν els 
γαῖαν ᾿Αφροδίτης ὕπο" | ὅταν δὲ συμμιχθῆτον ἐς ταὐτὸν δύο, | φύουσιν ἡμῖν (τίκτουσί μιν ἑ.ε. 
τίκτουσιν ἡμῖν Stob.) πάντα καὶ τρέφουσ᾽ (καὶ ἐκτρέφουσ᾽ i.e. κἀκτρέφουσ᾽ Stob.) ἅμα, | δὲ 
ὧν (ὅθεν cod. P. Stob. ὅθεν καὶ cod. F. Stob.) βρότειον ζῇ τε καὶ θάλλει γένος. Cp. 
Menand. frag. fab. incert. 440 Meineke ap. schol. Hes. theog. 138 ἐρᾷ μὲν ὄμβρων γαῖα. 
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An equally famous passage from the Chrysigpos of the same poet 
expands the idea: 
Mightiest Earth and Burning Sky of Zeus— 
He was the sire of men and gods alike, 
And she from him received 
The pelting watery drops 
And mortals bare, bare too both blade and beast, 
Wherefore aright we deem her mother of all. 
Yea, and the things that spring 
From Earth to Earth return, 
But such as grow from sted actherial 
Home again go to the very height of heaven. 
Nothing that lives shall die, 
But, scattered now by this and now by that, 
Put on fresh forms of immortality'. 
Vitruvius informs us that Euripides took these views—views which 
left a lasting trace on the poetic thought of Rome—from the 
philosopher Anaxagoras*, But if so, it is merely one more case of 
Greek philosophy starting from the premises of folk-belief% And 
that belief I take to have been that the rain falling from the sky 
was in very truth the seed of the sky-god. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this put more simply than in Proklos’ 
commentary on the /imarns of Platon, After remarking that 
Orpheus speaks of the Earth as the first bride and of her union 
with the Sky as the very first marriage ἢ, he proceeds: ' The ordinances 
of the Athenians were aware of this, when they bade the preliminary 
Marriage sacrifice be offered to Sky and Earth. It was with the 
same intent that at the Eleusinian rites they looked up to the Sky 
and shouted Aye, “rain,” then down to the Earth and added &yv, 
“conceive ': they realised, in fact, that all things spring from Sky 
and Earth as from a father and a mother,’ | 

' Eur. Chrynippes frag, $39 Nauck? af. Sext. aay. mas. 6. 17, Philon. οὖν gncerr. 
mynd 11, de munde τὰ, afd. Pare μεγίστη καὶ Διὸν Αὐϑήρ, | A μὲν ἀγνθμώπων καὶ Poin 
γενέτωρ, 1 ἡ δ' ἐγροβόλαις (J. Taup 6]. ὑγρόβολοι) σταγόναι γυτίαν | παραδεξαμένη τίκτει 
θνητοῦ, | τίκτει βοτάνην [Ἐ Muller cj. Pordear for βοράν codd.) ὠὔλά τε θηρῶν" | ὅθεν 
one ἀσίκωι | μήτηρ πάντων γενύμιαστιι. | χωρεῖ ἢ ὀπίσω | τὰ μὲν ἐε γαίπε ger’ εἰ γαῖαν, 
τὰ δ' de’ αἰδερίου Πλαδτόντα γον ῆε [elt οὐράνιον πάλιν ἦλθε πόλον | Grpree δ' οὐδὲν τῶν 
γεγναμένων, | διακμικόμερυν δ' ἄλλο πρὸν ἄλλου | μορφὴν ἑτέραν ἀπέδειξεν, This passage was 


translated by Luer. τὶ 991 ff. (op. ἐδ, α. 18 ff) and paraphrased by Pacuy. C4 | 

6 Ribbeck. Supra i. a6. y PacUy. CArwer Prog. 
+ Vitr. 8 proc. 1. See also Δεν, αν 19. 3=H. Diels Doraeragty Grand Berclini aes 

Ρ' 40 ἃ τὸ Mf, a. Ol Pragmente der Vorsebratiter® Berlin iad pagar 17g 
a Supra ἧς 11, 37 Εἶν, 181 τπ|Ὴ 7, 3101, 357 ἢ. a ii. aan. 1, κοι Bi; γιὰ τα, βοὴ 

n. 6, 185 τις 3, εἴ, For a fine expansion of the theme see Praf, Ἐ. Ἧ ΝΣ 

stimulating book Aram Actigion fo Philesopay London rota, et 7 
* Orph. frog. τι Kem ap. Prokl. am Plat. Yim. go © (iti, 156, 10 fF, Diehl). 


5 Prokl. ἐπ Plat. fre. go Ἑ (iit. 176, 36 ff. Dtehl) cited rape Ὁ, Oh) ἢν ἢ 
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iii, The myth of Danaé and analogous myths. 


The belief enunciated in the foregoing paragraph explains more 
than one incident belonging to an early stratum of Greek mythology”. 

Thus it was as a fall of golden rain that Zeus visited Danaé*, Apart 
from a few stray allusions*, the oldest version of her myth is that 
given by Pherekydes of Athens, an ancient logographer who drew 
from epic sources’. His narrative is preserved by the learned scholiast 
on Apollonios Rhodios in the following form®: 


'Pherekydes in his second book tells how Akrisios married Eurydike,daughter 
of Lakedaimon. They had a child, Danaé, Bot when her father consulted the 
oracle about male offspring, the god at Pytho replied that a son would be born, 
not to him but to his daughter, and that he himself would be slain by that son. 
Thereupon Akrisios returned to Argos and made an underground chamber of 
bronze in the courtyard of his hoise*®, Here he brought Dana# with a nurse, 
and kept watch over her lest she should give birth to a son. Put Zeus was 
enamoured of the maiden and poured from the roof in the likeness of gold, She 
received it in her bosom; and Zeus manifesting himself had intercourse with 
the maiden®. They had «a son, Perseus. Danaf and the nurse reared him 
unbeknown to Akrisios. But when Perseus was three or four years old, Akrisios 
heard the voice of the child at play, and sent his servants to fetch Danaé and 
the nurse. The latter he slew. The former with the child he brought to the 
altar of Zeus Aferéefes, and asked her privily whence came the boy. She said 
“From Zeus.” He did not believe it, but put her and the boy into a chest, shut 
the lid, and cast it into the sea. ‘They drifted to the island of Seriphos, and 
there Diktys the son of Peristhenes when fishing with a net (@¥éfyor) drew them 
toland. Then Danaé begged him to open the chest. He did so, and on hearing 
who they were took them to his home and brought them up as his own kith 
acl Wein," 


_ | Supra pp. aby. See now M. P. Nilsson 78: Afpermasan Origin of Greet Afythetegy 
Cambridge mga p. 41 Γ. 

* H.W. Stoll in Roscher Ler. Myth. 1. 946—g49, Gruppe Gr. Ath, Hel, p. 187 
n. 6, J. Escher-Burkli in Pouly—Wissown Aveo! πε. iv. 2084—2057, Preller —Robert 
Gr, Afyté. ii, 229 HE, He J. Rose 4 andived af Greet Mythology London τῷ 38 pp. 271, 384 
ns ὅτ. 


af, ty. 31g f, Hes. se. Aer. a0 1, Hekat. frag. 358 (Frag. Aint, Gr. i. 29 Muller) 


= frag. ai (Frag. pr. Mist, i. 13 Jacoby) af. Herodian. περὶ par. λεξ, p. gna, 18 f εἰ δὲ 
vit Ἀξγοι καὶ ἡ Δανᾶ οὕτωτν εἴρηται wap’ καταίῳ, “ry Aang μίσγεται Led,” 07. 

“ Precise date uncertain: see W. Schmid—O, Stablin Gemhichte der gréechtochen 
Jiteratur Munchen τῶ τῷ i. a. 711 πὶ t 

δ Pherekyd. uy. τὸ (Arag. ditt. Gr. i. 75 Miller)= frag. τὸ {ἔναχο yor. εν, i. δὶ 
Jacoby) af. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. τορι. Cp. Eudok. ead. 4a, Favorin. fer. p98, 43 ἔξ: 
and the other secondary authorities cited hy J. Escher-Burkli in Pauly—Wissowa A’ee!- 
Fac. iv. 208s. 

“6 δὲ ἀναχωρήσας εἰς "Apyor θάλαμον ποιεῖ χαλκοῦν ἐν τῇ αὐλῇ τῆν οἰκίας κατὰ γῆτ, 
fra κιτιῖ, 

Τ᾿ ἐρασθεὶς δὶ Leis τῆι παιδὸτ ἐκ ταῦ daigow χρυσῷ παραπλήσιος ῥεῖ, ἡ δὲ ὑποδέχεται τῳ 
whey, καὶ ἐκιήνατ αὐτὸν ὁ Lede τῇ παιδὶ μίγννται. 
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The myth combines the episode of the golden rain with that of 
the floating coffer—a folk-tale mefif which we have already had 
occasion to notice’, Both subjects are represented (figs, 293, 294) ona 
red-figured éraé/r in the Hermitage®, found at Caere and attributed 
to the ‘Foundry Painter™’ or to the ‘Triptolemos Painter*’ In either 
case the artist must have been at work between 490 and 470 B.C, 
a period when the relations of Athens to Persia might well quicken 
Athenian interest in the story of Perseus. The obverse shows Danaé 
sitting at the foot-end of a richly decorated couch and looking up 
in amazement as the long brown drops descend upon her, Mirror 
and τάδε hanging on the wall imply that this is her private bower. 

The reverse gives the moment when the carpenter with mallet 
and bow-drill(?)* is putting the last touches to the chest, and 


In Soph. frag. tacert. to7h Nauck"®, 1111 Jebb ay. Clem. Al. strom, 5. 14 μι 401, 
10H, Stahlin (quoted by Eoseb. praef. ev, 13. 13,. 38) Zeus as consort of Danaé is 
χρυσύμορῥαι. Was it a confused subconscious reminiscence (see the Clu. Kew. Igo? xvi, 

* Supra ii. 671.4. See also A. Taylor ‘Aussetzung im Boot’ in the Hamdwirterbuch 
ay denichen Marchees Berlin—Leiprig 1930/1933 ἵν tgs f. 

* Stephani Pawesoe!, St Peierolerg it. ae £ mo. 1723. To the bibliography giv 
repre i. 1184 τι. 9 πὸ. (1) add 1. Ἐ-. Harrison ἃ ἢ. 5. MacColt Greek Fase padi 
London 1894p. a5 (Bryges) pl. x4, 1 and 2, P. Pendriset in Daremberp—Saglio Dict, 
Ant. ti. τοῦ hg. 4279. My figs. 293 and 294 are reproduced from E. Gerhard Damar cin 
gridchinckes Pagnell (inctelommifrat-Progr, Neriin αἰν} Bertin 1Bty pp. t—10 with 
col, pl. But note the express statement of Stephani of. civ. fi. a8 ‘Vion der angeblich 
vorhandenen Namensberchrifl des Akrisios it aoch nicht dic teiseste Spur su bemerken’ 

* P. Hartwig Dis griechivchem Meistershalem der Rlitheseit des atrengen rothfiguricen 
Stiler Stattgart—Berlin 1893 p. 205 © (Der Meister mit dem Lichling Diogenes’), I. Ὁ, 
alse Hoppin Relig. Va trig ἜΣ Murcoms Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 94. So 

pan Aad. ater 1. 4 no. 11 and R. Zahn in Furtwiing! Ste 
Hauser Gr. Pawemalirss ii. 170 δ. 1. ee fer—Reichhold 

a τ Beasley Aitiache Vanmnmaler des retigurigen Stifs Twhkagen "15 p. 182 f. no, 
14, fs 1 

+ M. H.Swindler Ancient Painting Yale Univ. Press 1919 ρ. 192. 

* Opinions differ as to what the carpenter is doing, G. P. Campana in the Ball, @ 
{mit (Sag p- 116) "ἐ intento alla sua opera adoperandosi cal trapano a formare an foro 
nella cassa all’ oggetto di chinderla ε di connetteria col coperchio, il quale scorpeal anenes 
gemiapeno ¢ premsime a calare." K. Kochetic Cher εἰν Peintire; ne 
nm erent cor le . ἘΠῚ tom occup? ἃ ἘΞ πα] πεν, ἃ l'aide κα ΠΕΣ 
qo'll fait mouvoir de ses ὀξαχ imains, un ta propee hy ajesier le τα τ ἐν ἔσει 
ἄρ. cit. pat ‘heschuifiig:, mit beiden aimgevtreckion Handen, kasn okes it on "5 
twa cia dutch senkrechie Unteriage yetragenes Schloss tinrupamen.' Welcker All 
Deninn. ¥~ thot ‘Er stat mit der Linken einen linglich viereckien Stipsel mit. cinem 
schmaleren διὲς auf den Kasten und halt daran mit der rechten, wie an pias 
unten und oben cigen mugeschnitinen Stab, fast won dep Wancen Lange mere inen 
Kastens, etwas scheig ter diesen hin. Es mass dies, obgleich der Meche ne 
scheint nicht suagesirickt μα seyn : auch ist der Deckel, in welchen ex gebohet aoe 
mitaste, anigesperrt. Dieter Nebenamstaye! int willig wnklar.” Stephani of, ‘it. Ἐξ, se: 


a Fompad Paris 1854 
Br, 724}: “qui, penché 
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Akrisios bids him close the lid upon the protesting mother and 
her unheeding child? The starry decoration of the chest was perhaps 
traditional, for it occurs with equal insistence on other representations 
of the same scene (pl. xxxviil, figs. 2951, 296"), Indeed, it is tempting 
to conjecture that the star-spangled coffer was, by those who first 
designed it, felt to be the equivalent of a gilded coffin’, fitting 
sequel of the star-spangled vault in which Akrisios had confined 
his daughter. . 

A red-figured ofochée in the Louvre again has Danaé sitting 
alone and looking upwards at the shower that falls upon her®, But 


“scheint mit einem Masstab die Grosse der Lade τὰ meven.’ Overbeck Gr. Aunatatyth. 
Zeus Ps 41:1: “mit cinem in-seinen Einzelhelten wnaufpeklarten Apparat an dem Kagten 
arbeitet, entweder Maass nehayend...oder den Verschluss herrichtend.' H, de Villefosse 
in Daremberg—Saglio Oict, Amt, πὶ 120 with fig. 463° ‘un menuisier creuse an trou dans 
une det traverses du coffre en bois’ ete., ep. H. Heydemann ‘Zur Danaevase (No. 1723) 
ther Petersborger Ermitage’ in the olrcd. Zaft. 1873 eax. a7, who makes out a strong 
case for reganding the disputed tool as a‘ Drillbohrer’ or “winks —Cainpana's original 

1 There is a further difference of opinion as to whether mother and child are standing 
behind the chest (Welcker af. off. v. 279) of already within jt (KR. Rochette op. cil. μι 198, 
Gethard of. ait. p. a, Stephani af. cs. ti. aBrf, Overbeck of. cit. Zeus p. get), The 
former view is supported by the analogy of ἃ red-figured cfdwergs from Caeré now in the 
Hermitage (Stephani ep. of. i. 19g Πι no. 1387, Bibliography supra fi. yoann, 9 (2). 
My hg. 295 is from the Afow, ef dn, od. Jest. 1896 pl. 8) and αὶ red-fipured Ayers at 
Hoston (falletin of tht Διο af Fine Arty Boston [gl4 xii. 6 fig-s J. 1}. Beasley 
Atte redafigured Vasa in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. sx (. (attributed 
to the * Painter of the Diogenes Amphora') fg. 92=my pl. xexvii, Hoppin Kad ἄρ. Paws 
206 nor, J.D. Beazley fficde Vasenmaler es rathgerigen Stil Tubingen 1975 pours 
(attributed to the Pointer of the Munich Am phora 3303): both vases belong ths d ee 
+po—480 wc. and involve the same Aertense!—Akrisios, the carpenter, Danaé, Perseus, 
the nurse (hardly Eurydike), The latter view relies on another ted -fiygured Aydirfa at Boston 
(P. Hartwig in the Aon, Piot 1903 x. 5—39 pl. 8. KR. Engelmann in the fabrerk. uf 
ear. arcé. ΓΗ. 1909 sii. 166 hig. Thy J. D. Beagley Aan red- figured Parr in aAwerican 
Merwe Cambridge Mas. τ. p. τότ, md. γὴν απ dex riliyurigen Seite 
Tubingen 1925 p. 364 no. ¢ (attributed to the "Dangemaler'}), an the fragment of a red- 
figured bellhratér (?) formerly in Deepdene (E. M. W. Tillyard Jae fee Fuser Cambrid ie 
[013 p. δὲ no. 131] pl. aa “Danae and Perseus in the chett....The fragment dates about 
480 fc. Beazley approaches it to the work of the Painter of the Bastan Phiale’) awl tus 
the vase recorded in the following note, , 

* A τεῦ. figured dete of “Ttahote” style ij. D. Beazley Grek Pager in Pohl Oxford 
1935 p. 73.0. 0) from Nola, now at Naples (Heydemann lasesnrnginis. Neapet ἐς | Ar 
no. 4140. ἡ; ἐς Jorioin the Real Museo Horbowico Napoli 1823 li pl go, 4 (=my fig 06) 
with p. 3f. (Astyanax hidden in a tomb by his mother Andromeda tich, E Gerhard ; 
the Arch, Zeit, 1844 ἢ. 2681. (Tenes and Hemithen), KR. Rochette Οὐδέν de pessiblings de 
Fompdi Paris 1853 p. 196 (Persens and Danaé), J. Overbeck ' Uber die Late des Kypeeloa’ 
in the Abd. dl. silchs. Geselloch, αἰ, Wiss, Phil.-hist. Classe 186g iv. Gra (a4) no, τα ἔμαθεν 

TFT, 24. ΤῸΒ καὶ τὰ γε (sc. ὀστέα) χρυσείην ἐξ λάρνακα Pear ἔλόντει, 
can mean ‘cofiin’ as well as ‘ooffer," 


* Overbeck Gr, ΑἸ. Zeus p. aor no, 2. Unpublished. 
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Plate XXXVIII 


ffydrig at Hesti in : 
The carpenter completes the chest in the presence of Akrisios, Danae, 


and the nurse holding the infant Perseus. 
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an aryballos of late, crude style, found in Kyrenaike and now in 
London (fig. 207), complicates the scene by the addition of Eros 
moving away with a gesture of encouragement on the right, and an 
attendant woman—presumably the nurse of Pherekydes’ narrative— 
struck with wonder on the left. The painter has here used actual 
gilding to denote the golden drops. 

Nikias of Athens, an artist who flourished ¢ 350—300 B,.c.2 and 
was famous at once for his careful rendering of women and his skilful 
chiaroscuro®, must have found in Danaé a congenial subject. Tiberius 
is said to have dedicated this masterpiece, along with the same 
artist's Hyakinthos, in the temple of Augustus at Rome*. Not 


Fig. 296. 


improbably® Danaé was depicted sitting on the nuptial couch and 
receiving the gold in her lap, as she did in a painting described by 
Terence*(or by Menandros whom Terence copied”). Martial’s epigram 


* Brit, Mus. Cat. Vases iii, 351 f. no. E 711, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus P- 407 


no. 3. Hitherto unpublished. My fig. 297 is from a photograph kindly supplied by 
Mr F. N. Pryce. 

? A. Reinach Textes Print. Anc. i. 286. 

* Plin. nat. hist. 35. 130f. 

* Plin. nat. hist. 35. 131. 

° A. Reinach of. cit. i. 288 n. 1, 

δ Ter. Eun. 583 ff. dum adparatur, virgo in conclayi sedet 
quandam pictam ; ibi inerat pictura haec, lovem | quo pacto Danaae m 
in gremium imbrem aureum. | egomet quoque id spectare coe 
iam olim ille ludum, inpendio magis animus gaudebat mihi, 
vortisse atque in alienas tegulas | venisse clanculum per plu 
at quem deum! qui templa caeli summa sonitu concutit. 
ego illud vero item feci ac lubens. 

7 M. Schanz Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur? Miinchen 1898 i. 82, 


Suspectans tabulam 
isisse aiunt quondam 
pl: et qui consimilem luserat 
| deum sese in hominem con- 
vium fucum factum mulieri. | 
| ego homuncio hoc non facerem ? 
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on a picture of Danac? may well refer to the work of Nikias, with 
which the poet must have been familiar. But certainty is unattainable, 

Variations on the same theme occur in Pompeian αὐ The 
simplest and finest of these, which—! should suppose—perpetuates 
the scheme of Nikias with the addition of a conventional® landscape 
background, is a fresco from the Casa di Pansa (fig. 298)", Danae, 
recumbent, is half-draped in a purple garment, Zeus is represented 


ratge 


1 
I 
᾿ 
μ᾿ 


_ ἢ 


1 Mart. ὦ, 14. 175 Dama? pitta. cor a te pretium Tanad, regnator Olympi, | accepit, 
gratis si tiki Leda dedit? 

* F. Knate (wontade Periel fobulam artifice: Graect of Romani tractaverint Bonnae 
TEgs Ws. 7 pire Α Int of Hour paintings, which—along with others of more doubtful inter- 
pretation—are figured in Reinach Ade. Feint. Gr. Rom. p. τὸ nos. 2, 4, 7 and nc Shae 

* Hanily to be explained from Hyg. fad. 63 Acrisius eam in muro lapideo preeclusit, 

‘ Helbig MWandgem. Camp. p. 34 no. 118, G. Rechi in the Rew! Aftse Borhontco 
Napoli 1825 ii pl. 36, 1 (=my fig. 299) with text pp. 2—4, Roux—Harré Here. ef Pomp. 
iii Peintures 2° Serie p. 571. pl. τ1:, W. Zahn Ove whiner Ornamente wed mer budird. 
igsten Gemilde aus Pompey, Herkulanum und Stabias Berlin «850 i pl. 68, 1 (mexact 
—ee Overbeck Gr. Anrferrté. Zeus p. 407 f. wo. 4). | jin 
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only by the golden drops that fall from the sky upon her bare body. 
Another fresco, in the Casa della Regina Margherita (fig. 299)", shows 
Danaé seated on a couch within her chamber. She has a golden 
fillet in her hair, a bosom-band round her breast, and wrapped about 


Fig, 299. 
her right leg a Avmdtion, which she lifts with both hanes to catch 
the descending shower. Side by side with her on the same couch 


i - Petersen in thus Αἰ, ΝΆ. [σα κυ. Ἵ f. with hie. 4 lin half-tone), Herrmann 
Denton. ε΄. Afaleres pl 131 (=my fig. 799), Text p. 2f4 f, cp. A. Mau AWaérer aurrd 
Pom pen® Leipzig 1925 py. 43 (Arg. ν᾿ 2, I}. 
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sits a youthful beardless (?) Zeus with golden bay(?)-wreath, long 
sceptre, and reddish violet Afmafion— a kingly presence, but logically 


Fig. 400, 


combined with the rain inte which he had transformed himself 
Perhaps he is to be thought of as not yet made manifest: cr he 
εἶ, < , oh 
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does not look at Danaé, nor Danaé at him. A third picture, from 
the Casa della Caccia, now at Naples (fig. 300)", imports fresh motifs. : 
The advent of the god ts symbolised by a great winged thunderbolt, 
which falls upon a neighbouring block. Danaé—to match a pendant 
figure of Leda*—stands erect, while a hovering Eros shoots the 
golden rain at her out of a big empora on his shoulder, These 


Pig. jos. 


innovations are none too happy. The painter, however, had an eye 
for colour: the heroine's hair is dark, her snood rosy-red, her fluttering 


4 : Helbig Wanitgem. Cam~. p. 18 na. τε, B. (huaranta in the Ara! Αὐτό Aortonice 
Napoli "5 1ε xi pl. ar, 1 with text pp. t—3, Overbeck Gr. Αἰ γέλ. Zens p. 408 no. κα 
Athus pl. εἴς Miller—Wicseler—W emicke Ant. Deném, 1. δὲ £. pl. 6,6, Garda del Mus. 
ΣῊΝ fs ae teas 1444+ Hermann ἐμέν. εἰ, Maleret pl. 188. (= my fig. 300) Text 
P23 Cp A. Mau Filkrer durch Pompeti® Leipsi 8 ἄς. vii- 4. 48). 

2A point noted by Hermann of. cif. pe Fae tigers ee 


Cc. IL 20 
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himdtion yellow with green lining and deep violet shadows. Yet 
another fresco, in the House of M. Gavius Rufus (fig. 301), unites 
the standing Danaé and the hovering Eros with the youthful (?) 
seated Zeus in a novel, but thoroughly unsatisfactory, whole. 

Zeus changing himself into a lapful of gold in order to win his 
innamorata Was a subject not likely to escape the notice of comedians, 
rationalists, and moralising expositors. Terence (or Menandros?)? 
already makes capital of the situation. Latin poets, both Greek* and 
Roman‘, follow suit. Prudentius at the beginning of the fifth century 
talks roundly of the crafty god turning himself into hard cash 
(nummz)®, Indeed, the gibe had long been a commonplace with the 
Christian fathers® and is the accepted explanation of belated alle- 
gorists’?. Small wonder, then, that Renaissance and fost-Renaissance 
art perpetuated the libellous tradition’. Titian harped on the theme 


? Helbig Wandgem. Camp. Ὁ. 454, Sogliano Pitt. mur. Camp. p. 21 no. 75, Overbeck 
Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 602 Atlas pl. 7, 2 (‘Nach Zeichnung Marianis vom Original’) 
(=my fig. 301), Herrmann Denkm. d. Malerei p. 254 f. fig. 76 (‘nach einer Zeichnung im 
rémischen Institut’...‘von L. Schulz’), cp. A. Mau Fiihrer durch Pompeji® Leipzig 1928 
p- 74 (Keg. vii. 2. 16). 

2 Supra p. 460 π. 7. 

5. Anth. Pal. 5. 30. 5 f. (Antipatros of Thessalonike), 5. 32. 1 f. and 5. 33. 1 f. 
(Parmenion), 5. 216. 1 ff. (Paulus Silentiarius). 

* Hor. od. 3. 16-1 ff. with Acr. and Porphyr. ad /oc., Aetna go, Ov. am. 3. 8. 29 ff, 
Petron. sat. 137- 9, Mart. ep. 14. 175 (quoted supra p. 462 n. 1), Sulpic. Lupere. de 
cupiditate 7 {. (Poet. Lat. min. iv. 108 Baehrens), Rutil. Namat. de reditu suo i. 360 (Poet. 
Lat. min. v. 17 Baehrens). 

® Prudent. c. Symm. 1. 78 et nummos fieri et gremium penetrare puellae. 

δ Tert. afol. 21 amatorem in auro conversum Danaidis with J. E. B. Mayor ad /oc., 
Lact. div. inst. 1- 11 Danaen violaturus aureos nummos largiter in sinum eius infudit, haec 
stupri merces fuit, Epiphan. amcor. 105 (i. 208 Dindorf) πρὸς Δανάην δὲ χρυσὸς ἐγίνετο, ἵνα 
παρθένον σώφρονα θαλαμευομένην φθείρῃ. χρυσὸς δὲ ἐκεῖνος οὐκ ἠδύνατο γενέσθαι ποτε, ἀλλὰ 
γόης ὧν διὰ χρυσοῦ δωροδοκῶν τὴν παρθένον ἡπάτησε, Hieron. adv. Rufin. 3. 4 (xxiii. 481A 
Migne) habes enim, per quod Danaes est victa pudicitia, Aug. de civ. Dei 18, 13 (=Isid. 
orig. 8. 1t. 35) vel Danaes per imbrem aureum adpetisse concubitum, ubi intellegitur 
pudicitia mulieris auro fuisse corrupta, Fulgent. myth. 1 praef. 20 nec imbre mendaci lusa 
[Danae] virgo cantatur, 1. 19 dum et Danae imbre aurato corrupta est non pluvia, sed 
pecunia, Columbanus (abbot of Luxeuil and Bobbio, died 615 (?) a.p.) carm. 3. 61 ff. (in 
M. H. Goldast Paraeneticorum veterum pars i Insulae, Ad lacum Acronium 160 4}. 54 f.) 
Femina sxepe | Perdit ob aurum | Casta pudorem. | Non Iouis auri | Fluxit in τατον Ἶ 
Sed quod adulter | Obtulit aurum, | Aureus ille | Fingitur imber, ’ 


7 Bruttius frag. 1 (Hist. Rom. frag. p. 375 f. Peter) ap. Io. Malal. ch 


Dindorf=the Chronicon Paschale 38 c—D (i. 69 Dindorf), Myth. Vat. ae a τος 
Cp. an anonymous twelfth-century poem in rime headed δὴ ostendit, qualiter Ju ited 


corrupit Danen (sic) tn sfecte aurt (printed from cod. Vat. Christ 3 
nts hh a St. 344 by W. W 
in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Allerthum 1875 xviii. 4 57—460) st. Ab Gate spe ae 
labitur aurata, | in qua dei facies erat transformata ; | ymbribus est inter pe 
et hiis sua fraudibus fraus est tunicata. enim turns irgorates | 
8 J. Addison Classic Myths in Art London 1904 pp. 39—46. 


On the other hand, F. Piper Mythologie und Symbolik der christlichen Kunst Weimar 
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and attempted several variations of it. At Naples! Cupid raises 
a deprecating hand as he eseapes across the foot of the couch. At 
Madrid? and Petrograd the face of Jove is half-seen amid the clouds 
and an attendant duenna tries to catch some of the gold in her 
apron, At Vienna‘ (fig. 302) the god's face again peeps through the 
clouds, while the old crone holds an alms-dish to take the collection. 
Finally, Van Dyck's Danaé at Dresden® (fig, 303) extends her arms 
towards a shower, not only of coined money, but of chains, rings, 
and trinkets. So the heroine, who began by adorning a tale, ends 
by pointing a moral. 

Little is added to our understanding of the myth by other repre- 
sentations of it in ancient art® A fine Roman mosaic, found at 
Palermo in 1869 and dating perhaps from the early part of s, ii A.D,, 
figures side by side three amatory exploits of the sky-god7?: on the 
left he woos Antiope as a Satyr (swpra i. 735 fig. 541), on the right 
he courts Leda as a swan, and in the centre he falls as a golden 
shower upon Danaé(pl.xxxix)® Another great mosaic,at Ouled Agia 


1847 i. τες f. draws alfention to the Mcfenieriun crciolatar virginitatis A. Maria vinginis, 
a work compiled by the Dominican Franciscus de Retaa (professor of theology at Vienna 
in 1388), in which various classical parallels to the immaculate conception are adduced 
and illustrated: ‘Se erscheint in dem einen Hilde die Danaé hinter einem vergitterten 
Fenster stehend, wie sic von den goldenen Strahlen dea Halbmandes beschienen wird,— 
mit der Unterschrift: Si Danafe) anri pluvia precgnans a Jove claret, | Cur spiritu sancto 
gravida virgo non generaret." See F. Jacolbs—F. A. Ukert Setrage ser aftern faitterafer 
oder Merbwirdighciten der ferwoel, ifentlichen Hiblisthel τῷ Gotha Leiprig 1845 i. 102 
(leaf 7 fig. + of this xylographic work), 

' J. A. Crowe—G. B. Cavuleaselle ΤᾺΣ Life and. Timer ef Fiften® London 1881 ib 
rig ff, J. Addison af, cif. p. g1 ff, C. Ricketts Τῶν London gfe pp. 116 ἤν 11g, 130 
pl τοῦ, ὦ, Fischel Tiséaw: aes Afeitters Gemalde! Stuttgart (1930) pls. ττὸ and 131 
(detail), Reinach Avs. Peiatures vi, 199. Painted for Ottavio Farnese in tg45. 

7 J. A. Crowe—G. B. Cavalcaselle uf. cl" ἢ, 337 H.C. Ricketts op. cf. pp. 92, 1308, 
134 PL 127, Ὁ, Flichel op, eit.* pl. 186, Reinach of. cit. ii. 724, 1. Painted for the. Prince 
of Spain in τε κι, 

* J. A. Crowe—G, fh. Cavaleaselle af. af? ἢ, ἀχὸ Ff with pl., J. Addison of. cif. p. 41, 
C, Ricketts of. cif, p, 131, Ὁ. Fische! af cif." pl. 187, 2, Reinach af. cit. ii. 724, 2. 

* J. A. Crowe—G, B, Cavaleaselle op. cif. ii, 229 f. (‘perhaps not carried out without 
aaistance from Cesare Vecelli, ar Girolamo’), J. Addison vf. cit. p. go f (‘The finest, in 
modelling, chiaroscuro, and atmosphere’), C. Ricketts of. ov. p. 132 ("perhaps by Orazio’), 
O. Fischel af. εὐνῇ pl. 183, 1. Fig, 302 is from the Aiemethittoriscde Samelveagen aes 
re eget Aatserhauses: Die Gemaide Galerie Aite Meister Wien 1806 p. 55 no. 174 
with pl. 

* J. Addison op. cir, P44 f Fig. go3 is from H. Knackfues Pow νεῖ London 1899 
Pp. 40 with fig. 37. 

* F. Knatz νά Pervez faiulom artifice: Graei ef Rowited tracteveriaf Bonnae 
1893 p. 7 ἢ, | 

' H. Heydemann in the 4rr4. Feit. 1BGg xxvii. 35—yo, 

* J. Overbeck in the Aer, sfchs. Geirtish. a, JFiss, Phil.-hist. Classe 1873 p.226 pl. 
(part of which=my pl. xxxix), 


go—2 
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(Equizetum?)! in Mauretania Sitifensis, again shows a series of the 
canonical amours; Zeus with Ganymedes and eagle occupies the 
middle of an oblong composition, being flanked on the left by the 
swan with Leda (mostly missing) and the Satyr with Antiope, on 
the night by the golden rain with Danaé and the bull with Europe 
(fig. 304)" . 

Intaglios with their smaller field have room only? for the isolated 


Fig. joy. 


* P, Gaucklerin Daremberg—Saglio Dict, Ant. iii. arog. Tut see H. Dessau in Pauly— 
Witsowa Aral. Εἶνε. vi. 924. 

* S. Gesell in the Recural der notices ef mémoires de fa Société archdolopigue au diparte- 
ment de Constantine Constantine 18y2 xxvii, 230 &. with pl. (part of which=my fig. 304) 
after a lange col. pl. from o water-oolour drawing by M. Orengo, ta. Ler monmments 
antiguer de ! Algérie Paris 1901 ii, 198 no, 41, Lt. Bemard in the Auilein archéolagigue aw 
ἔμ ἐξ dei frame Atrfortgner it sckemei fgaies Paris 19506 Β. 7 pl 12. 3 F. G. de Pachtéere 
dnorniaire dct mosaipues ar la Gaule εἰ fe PAjfrigus: Aligfrie Paris τῷ 11 no. 319, Relnach 
Kip, Pent. Gr. Kom. p. τὸ πὸ, 1. 

* Acomelian at Florence (A. F. Gori Museu Flerentioum: Gemmae antiguas 
Florentioe 1731 i. 109 f. pl. $6, 4 ‘ex Mus. Med.'=Reinach Pierres 
grrr p. 32 no. 66, αὶ pl. 18, Moller—Wieseler Dende. of. af. 
Aust i. 26 f pl 3, 48 (reversed) =my fig. yos) is justly condemned 4 
by Overbeck Gr. Awsfmpra. Zeus p, git: ‘Es ist ja Thatsache, der / $2 
Stein ist in seiner Echtheit noch nicht beeweifelt. worden, ja selbst 7 aly 
von emem 50 strengen Kenner wie Stephani unangefochten gebliehen |= 
und dennoch scheint er Nichts als cin Pasticcio ru sein, rusummen- 
gesctet aus einer gedankenlosen Copie der kauernden Aphrodite, 
einer Reminrsceme dea Juppiter Pluviux der Antoninssiule, einem 
Ledaschwan, den vielleicht grade der Blitz als den verwandelten Zens 
bercichnen soll, und endlich einer viereckigen Badewanne, fiir welche 
schwerlich ein antikes Vorbild nachweisthar ist und dessen garstige grade Aussenflachen 
der Steinschneider vergebens durch etliche knopffirmige Rosetten aus der Werkstatt des 
Meisters Drechsler ru beleben versucht hat.’ 
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figure of Danaé receiving the celestial shower. A silver ring at 
Boston, Greek work of s. v B.C., shows her standing with upturned 
face as she holds out her Avmuétion to catch the falling drops: behind 
her is inscribed her name (fig. 306)", A fifth-century scaraboid of 
red jasper with white stripes, formerly in the Tyszkiewicz collection 
and now likewise at Boston, makes her sit the while on a two- 
cushioned bed (fig. 307)", An amethyst from the cabinet of Baron 
von Gleichen has her, almost nude, in the attitude of a crouching 
Aphrodite, raising her hands to the small rounded rain-drops 
(fig. 308)". And a fourth-century chalcedony of unknown ownership 


Pig. gto. Fig. 21:1. 

1 Lippold Geeemen pl. 47, 1 (=my fig. 306) p. 178. 

? Furtwingler dat. Geumen i pl. 61, 36, ἢ. 278. Lippeld Gespay ees 
hg. 397) p. 175. 

* P. D. Lippert ον δες Erstes Mythologieches Tans 
Miller—Wieseler Dovtey. αἱ, alt. ΑΏΜΩΙ ii. a7 pl. 3, 98a 
Auaitmyth. Zeus p. 409 Gemmental, 5, 4, Muller—W 
67 pl. 6, 7. 


pl. 47, 4 (=my 


1 Leipzig 1767 p. 12 πὸ, 28, 
ἔξ ον hg. 308), Overbeck Gr. 
teseler— Wernicke Ant, Dembey, |, 
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leaves the drops to our imagination, but gives us a Maenad-like 
Danae sitting on a stool, with bare breast and wide-flung mantle, 
as she turns her face towards the sky (fig. 309)". The last two gems 
attest the all-pervading influence of such popular types as those of 
Doidalses’ Aphrodite and Skopas' Maenad. 

Finally, a bronze coin of Argos, struck by Hadrian (fig. 311}3 
represents Danaé seated on a throne, her head thrown back, her 
breast bared, and her garment held wide in the same significant 
manner. 

The episode of the floating coffer found its highest expression, 
not in art®, but in literature’ Simonides of Keos, perhaps in one of 
his thrénos®, limned the scene with exquisite skill*: 


When in the well-wrought chest 
She felt the blowing wind and moving mere, 
she cowered in tearful terror and 
Round Perseus cast a loving hand; 
‘Child, T arm sore distrest. 
But thou, a baby-boy, art slumbering here 
In this same comfortless bronze-bolted bark, 
Stretched out ‘neath starlit night and the blue dark. 
The brine thar passes higher than thy hair 
Thou heedest not, ner dost thou even hark 
The whistling wind ; but lo, thou liest there 
To the crimson cloak turning thy forehead fair, 
If terrors had been terrible to thee, 
Thy tiny ear had listened unto me. 
But now sleep babe, sleep surging sea, 
Sleep all our trouble infinite. 
Yet, Father Zeus, some better plight 
send; and if overbold this prayer I pray, 
Forgive cach wrongful word 1 say.’ 


' Furtwingler Ant, Gemunen i pl. 14, 23, ii, 68 (‘Wohl Danae ?"), Lippold Genrmen 
Pl 47.1 (=my fig. gag) p. 175. 

G. Sangionn in the Aor, Avira. 1933 xiviil. 264—288 pl. 48, 4 (=my fig. ato) 
publishes an oval carbancle, on which is engraved another half-drped Dangé, leaning 
on ἃ pillar and bolding out the upper part of her garment to catch the shower. Good 
work of ἦν δα B.C, | 

* Brit, Mus, Cat, Coins Peloponnesua p. 148 pl. 28, 11, Imbhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Now. Comm. Fas. lL 41 pl. Ly φῇ. My ΤᾺ art iW from ἢ cnst. 

* Supra p. 4261 See further F. Knatz μηρί Ferset fatulom artijfices termed εἰ 
Komant tractaveriné Bonnae 1893 pp. 8—10, 

ὁ P, Schwarz De fable Dawavia Halis Saxonum 1381 μ' τὸ f 

ΣᾺ ι Schmid—O, Stahlin Geredicdes der grischischen Literater Munchen 1939 1. 1. 216. 

* Simon. frag. a7 Bergk4, 13 Diehl, a7 Edmonds. 1 follow the text given by H. Weir 
Smyth (frag. 13) ed. London τοσοῦ. Ὁ. Schroeder ‘Die Klage der Danae’ in Jfermes 
031 κυ]. 858 Γι discusses the metre, 


= 4 a ie — -..ς -Ξἐ- Ε 7, 
a — a 


7 
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Simonides’ verses are of course merely a poet's elaboration of 
a mythical theme. But the Greek mind, even in the fifth century B.C, 
passed readily from myth to moral; and the tale of Danaé, like 
many another’, could on occasion be made the vehicle of serious 
thought®, Later, it was not without its influence upon Christian 
lerends®, 


‘For an instructive example sce W. Stechow dpelle wad Daphne Leiprig—Berlin 
1011 pp. t—74 with 34 pls. a Supe p. 466 Γι 

1A. Wirth Danie ἐπ christlichen Legenden Wien 1892, reviewed by C, Schmidt [ἢ 
the Griff. get. ine, 1893 pp. §67—889 who agrees (p. 577) that the Danaé-myth has 
influenced the legends of S. Irene and S. Barbara. Cp. data Sewcforum edd. Bolland. 
Antverpia rife Maine i. yal F {γα or Menofogta μὰ AMasifir /mperatarty 
collecta Mai. 5) Εἰρήνη, ἡ rol Aperrol’ Μάρτυς, ἣν θυγάτηρ Auurrlow Βασιλίσκου- αὐμορτεν! 
δὲ ὑπάρχουσα, ἀπεκλεσθη rapa τοῦ πατρὸν αὐτὴν ἐν πύργῳ ὑψηλῷ, ἐξ ἐτῶν sien, μετὰ 
δαυλίδων δέκα καὶ τριῶν" ἐν ᾧ ἐδιδάγθηῃ ὑπὸ Below ᾿Α Ὑγέλαιν τὰ μυστήρια τοῦ Θεοῦ, work. 
(When baptised by Timothy, a disciple of S. Pail, she broke up her idols and cast them 
down, Her father in woger bound her to a wild horse, which bit off his arm but did not 
hurt her. Εἰς), ἐδ, Antverple 1680 Maiuy ii. 4 F ‘celebrata Constantinopoli,’ F. G. - 
Holweck 4 Biographical Dictionary of the Saints St. Lows, Mo. 1974 p. £04 (‘a Ryrantine 
martyr of the first century. According to a worthless legend she was instructed by angels 
and baptize! by 8, Timothy; she converted her parents, for which reason she was be- 
headed by command of the Propraetor Ampelianus at Ephesus, under Domitian or Trajan. 
Her relies were hrought to Constantinople, where she once had three churches and was 
highly venerated. She may be identical with the “Irene” of Lecee and Southern Ttaly. 
The Greeks call her “ Megalomartyr”..,,F[east] s May, full office in the Greek Church ", 
N. Niles Aaimdarine manwale wtrintgue Feclertae Orientali: ef Oecteleritaliy (Entponte 
1896 1. το, 1881 ii. 413 ἡ. ἃ, 5. Baring-Gould Tike Liver of the Saints Edinburgh 1914 
xv. 11 ἢ. Dec. 4 ('S. BARBARA, V.M. (A.D. 235)... Usuardus and Ado in their martyre- 
logies make 3, Barbara a martyr in Tuscany; Metaphrastes says she suffered at Heliopolis ; 
Raronius, in the Roman Martyrobogy, sets her duwn as a martyr at Nicomedia, One 
authority ts just as right as the other, for S. Rarbara is a wholly mythical personage. 
There was once upon a time a very wealthy and noble Greek namel Diowcorus, an 
idoloter, who had a daughter so beautiful in face and form that he shut her up ina 
tower, Very lofty and inaccessible, so that no man might see her, and that thus she might 
be kept out of mischief. According to one account, however, he allowed her to take 
lestons of masters, of advanced age, or, no doubt, of disagreeable appearance,’ Hor father, 
before departing on m long journey, built her a bath at the basement of her tower with 
two windows high up in the wall. Cn his return he was indignant to find that Rarbara 
had insisted on the workmen making a third window. Taking these windows as her text 
she preached to him the mystery of the Trinity, Dioseurts was furiows: but, when he 
attacked her with his sword, the rock opened and received her into its bosom. Afier- 
wards, directed by a wicked shepherd, lier father found her aimed baled her by the hate sts 
the chief magistrate, Marcian. When she refused to sacrifice to the Gels, Marcian had 
her stripped and beaten, torn with iron combs, and hammered on the head, Jollans 
a girl who pitted her, was arrested andl treated in the same manner, Marclan then had 
the brewsts of Barbara cut off, and pave orders that she should he fed ΞΕ ἢ od a a 
town. But Christ, ἴῃ answer to her prayer, came from heaven and clothed her. Mare ian 
finally gare sentence that Barbara and Julinna should be executed wit the sh ‘On 
reaching the destined place, her father cut off her head, ancl Juliana suffered likewi 
A flash of lightning fell and consumed Dicscorus, another flash reduced Marcia ms 
smoking ash-heap, Accordingly 5. Barbara is held to be the Patrons of sy ν᾿ ᾿ 
ἧς invoked against the lightning’) with pl. of S. Barbara ofler the Painting by Wink 
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All this, however, does not help us to grasp the original signif- 
cance of Danaé and her golden shower. Recent investigators have 
- attempted to explain the myth in terms of sun or shooting stars, 
Thus Sir James Frazer* writes: 

‘It has its counterpart in the legend which the Kirghiz of Siberia tell of their 
ancestry. A certain Khan had a fair daughter, whom he kept in a dark tron? 
house, that no man might sec her. An old woman tended her; and when the 
girl was grown to maidenhood she asked the old woman, “Where do you go so 
often?" “My child,” said the old dame, “there is a bright world. In that bright 
world your father and mother live, and all sorts of people live there. That is 
where I go." The maiden said, “Good mother, I will tell nobody, but shew me 
that bright world.” So the old woman took the girl out of the iron house. But 
when she saw the bright world, the girl tottered and fainted; and the eye of God 
fell upon her, and she conceived. Her angry father put ber in a golden chest and 
sent her floating away (fairy gold can float in fairyland) over the wide sea*. The 
shower of gold in the Greek story, and the eye of God in the Kirghiz legend, 
probably stand for sunlight and the sun.’ 


Sir James goes on to quote other legendary examples of impregna- 
tion by the sun® But he does not meet the obvious objection that 


Holbein the elder, one of the wings of the altarplece of S. Sebastian, now in the Pinnko- 
thek ot Munich, N. Nilles af. off. i: ag. g6gf, 486, ti, Gob, M, and W. Drake Saints 
and shoe Edirne London rit p 16, 

But it should be observed that neither the tower of 8. Irene nor the tower of 
=. Borbara was an underground structure of bronee or tron, and that the sequel did not 
mn-cither case involve the aretif of the Floating Coffer. The Danat-myth was but one 
Ingredient of the hagioyrapher’s stirabout. 

ὁ Frazer Golden Souph*: Balder the Beautiful i. 74. 

3 [For the same variation from bronee to iron see eepra i. 632 πὶ 3 (the sky), 7g Πὶ 1 
(Talos). Alluding to Dann#, Prop. 2.0. 11 f has ‘in te ego εἰ seralas rimpam, mea 
vita, catenas, | ferratam Danaes transiliamque domum" and Loukian. Sim. 13 says ἐν 
χαλκῷ ἢ σιδηρῷ τῷ θαλάμῳ καθάπερ rhe Δανάην κταρϑενεύεσθαι (fd, aial marie, 12. 1 
ἐπαρϑένευεν ἐν χαλκοῦν τιγα δάλαμων ἐμβαλών), Cp. Νόπη. Dion, 8. 116 Ε΄ οὐ Δανάῃ 
παρίανε τὸ δεύτερον ὑέτιος ἔην, | ἀλλὰ ειδηροφρόροιο (an σιδηρορόαια ἐχεπάίμηε ? A. B.C.) 
μετὰ σῴρηγιδα μελάθρου | μεμφομένη ypurdoun γάμριτ ναυτίλλετυ νύμφη (but fd. τὰς 47. 
543 ff. χαλκοφόρον {{᾿, ἘΠ. Graefe cj. yakeopddtor) δὲ | μνώτο παρθενεῶνοι, ὅπῃ Δανάητ ἀϊνὰ 
εὐλποι | χρύσεον dugpor ἔχευε γαμοκλόπον ὑέτιος Zed), Τ τοῖν. in Lyk. Al 838 Sordy, ἣν 
᾿Αχρίσιοι ὁ τατὴρ σιδηρυῦν ποιόπαι δάλαμον ἐνέκλεισεν dea τούτῳ τῷ τρότῳ μείνῃ πιαρϑένοτ, | 

2 W. Radlofi, Aroden ὧν Volbslitteratur der tirkischen Stamme SudSudiriens, ill. 
(S1. Petersburg, 1870) pp. 817 τῳ. E. 5, Hartland 78. Legend of Jerseus London 1884 i. 
ἐτοῖν gives the story at preater length, drawing upon the same source: 

4 Frazer δεν πομψαϊι Balder the Beautiful i 74 Γ. 

Classical parallels are not wholly wanting, E. Norden i¥e Gebwrt des Atndes 
Leiprig—Ferlin 1974 ps 148 f. draws attention to Asklepiades of Mendes frag. 2 (Fray. 
Aist. Gr. iii, 304 Muller) ag. Suet. fing. gy (ep. Dion Cass. 45. 1) in Asclepindis Mendetis 
(C. Muller, after Voss, cj. Afendifae) Theologumenon libns lego, Atiam, cum ad sollemne 
Apollinis sacrum media nocte veniseet, posita in templo lectica, dum ceterac matronas 
dormirent, obdormisse: draconem repente irrepsisse ad cam pauloqee post egressum ; illam 
expergelactam παπαῖ a concealite mariti purificasse er; et statim in corpore env. ΒΟΟΣ 
miculam velut picti draconis, nec potuisse umquam exigi, adeo ut mox publicis balinets 
perpetuo abstinwerit; Augustam natum mense decimo et ob hoc Apollinis flium existi- 
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Danaé is invariably said to have been impregnated by a golden 
ram, and that rain is not a very natural description of sunlight or 
the sun, 

L. Radermacher' contends that the Greeks believed in impreg- 
nation by a falling star. In support of his contention he quotes the 
story told by Nikephoros Skeuophylax® about Saint Theodoros 
Sykeotes, archimandrite of Galatia and bishop of Anastasiopolis 
(590—613 A.D.)* His mother Maria kept a public hostelry at 
sykcon, where she met the magistrate Kosmas, On the night of her 
child's conception, a glittering star fell from the sky and entered her 
womb, symbolising—says the pious Nikephoros—the purity of his 
actions. The Greek life of the saint* and its Latin version® both 
vouch for the miracle. On the strength of this, and of sundry modern 


matum. eculem Atin prius quam pareret sommiavit, intestina sua [πὶ ad siilera, 
explicarique Per ominem terrarum εἰ cach ambitum. somniavit εἰ pater Octavius, utero 
Atiae iubar solis exortum (cp. Rev, #2. 1 ff), Konon sary. 33 καὶ ὡς ὁ Zplepét τον τῶν 
de Μιλησίοις ἐρδόξων ϑιυνγατέρει γαμεῖ, καὶ afry rica ὁρᾷ ὄψιν» τὸν glo αὐτῇ διὰ τοῦ 
στόματος εἰαδόντα διὰ rip yaerpis καὶ τῶν αἰδοίων διεξελθεῖν. καὶ ἣν τὸ ὅραμα ταῖν μάντεσιν 
ἀγαθὸν, καὶ ἔτεκε κὄρον, Ἠράγχον ἀπὸ τοῦ dveipov καλέσασα, ὅτι ὁ ἥλιον αὐτῆς διὰ τοῦ 
βράγχου (axe βρύγχουν Δύ 5.6.) διεδτνδε, καὶ ἣν ὁ παῖς κάλλιστοι dvdr ‘wal earke 
ἐφίλησεν ἐρασθεὶς ᾿Ασόλλων, εὑρὼν ποιμαίνοντα frie βωμὺς "Ααόλλωνοι biMow Τὰ ( 
L.. Radermacher in the Archiv f. Kel. 1Q27 xxv. 118 notes also Artemid. pavirecr. ἡ. 36 
ἥλιον ἀπὸ ἀνατολῆι ἀνίσ χων λαμπρὸν καὶ καθαρὸν καὶ καταδυάμενον εἰν δύσιν ἀγαῦδι πεν: 
off μὲν γὰρ πράξειν προαγορεύει".. οἷε δὲ παίδων γονή». ἡλίουτ γὰρ καὶ τὰ ἀρρενικὰ τάχνα εἰ 
νεῖ! ὑπυκορι όμεροε καλοίπι, ἐξ, ἥλιε ἐν τῇ κὐέτῃ τινὸς κατακείμενος καὶ ἐθῶν τὼ 
μεγάλην καὶ φλεγμονὰξς προαγορεύει, λέγων δὲ τι ἀγαδὰν ἢ διδοὺη εὐπορίαν ἐστὶ pea Fp 
πολλοί! δὲ καὶ υἱῶν γένεσιν πρρορ ὁ βξυνεν, Add Achmes onerrocr. pbb Ρ. 117, "ἡ ἢ. vex! 
εἰ δὲ ἴδῃ, ὅτι ὁ ἥλιον ὅτοι ὁ δίσκος εἰσῆλθεν ἐν τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ, εἰ μὲν ἐστι βασιλεύει, γεενήσει 
βασιλέα, εἰ δὲ μέγιστος ἢ τοῦ κοινοῦ, ὑψωθήσεται καὶ χαρήσεται, τάχα καὶ βασιλείαν ὑποδέξεται. 
see alsa Soph. fray. dud. 1017 Nanck*= fray. 73 Jebb Ἥλν᾽, οἰκτίρων dad, | -Ξ ἂν οἱ-- σαφωὶ 
λέγουσι γεννητὴν θεῶν | « καὶ 5 Ξατέρα Firrur af, anon. de Arai interp. p. τᾶς 17 ff. 
Maass (supra i. 461 n. 7). Dreams, visions, and philosophemes may equally rest on a hasis 
of popular belief. * Happy is the bride the sun shines op," 

' L. Radermacher ‘Danae und der rolklene Repen' in the Archiv y, Rel. 1997 xxv, 
16—218, 

* Nikeph. Skeoophylax ὄνομ δε de ᾿ς, Theoderim Sicootam 5 (Analecta Bellandiana 
Hroxellis 1901 xx. 384) τοιούτων ἐκφῦσα γεργητόρων ἡ τοῦτον γεννήτρια οἷά τινα τροβήτην 
“Ἱερεμίαν ἐν rp προσδέχεται ἐκ μῆτραι ἀνγιαϊδμενον καὶ ri Beg i poet ge ddutpolnehon, 
wad ἣν γὰρ κὐκτὰ τῷ συινεύνῳ πλησιάσασα τὸν πολύτιμον ἐκεῖνων μαργαρίτην ὑπεδέξανα, dari 
οὐρανόθεν ἡλιακαῖν ἀστράπτων μαμμαρυγαῖς riw ταύτης κηδὲν ὑπεισέρχεται, τὸ καθαρὸν daeloae 
τῶν πράξεῶν συμβολικῶς αἰνεττόμεσαν. κι τι Ὰ. 

"Κι, Krumbacher Geschichte der dyeantintschen Littrrater® Munchen 2897 p, 191, op. 
E. Venables in Smith—Wace Dict. Cir, Siogr. i. 3.2. F. G. Holweck FI Bingraphical 
ἐπείνασεν of the Sainte Sit. icin Mo. 1924 p. g6o anys * Annstasiopolis (Dara) in Galatia’; 
but 5. Frankel in Pouly—Wissowa Rea/-Emc. iv. 2150 locates Dara (Anastasiopolis) in 
afcsopetamia. 

© Th. loonnes δ σημεῖα ἀγιολογικ Shy p. 360 ff. 

Ἐν» «ἂς Lire «ΣΉ ΗΓ 3) concepit mulierex eco, & in qubete siellom viclit ingentem & claram 
ἃ ecelo In uterum suum descemlere, 1 
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superstitions about meteors!, Radermacher suggests that Danae’s 
golden rain was essentially just a fine display of shooting stars. His 
suggestion would indeed account well for the curious persistence 
with which stars appear in connexion with Danaé’s coffer*, But 
shooting stars, after all, were a phenomenon familiar enough to the 
Greeks, and were never confused by them with rain, golden or 
otherwise. 

Looking further afield we find that ordinary rain is sometimes 
credited with procreative powers. H. H. Bancroft? in his account of 
the Pueblo religion describes the birth of ‘the great leader, teacher, 
and god Montezuma’: 


1 L. Radermacher in the Sitsungsber. d. hais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 
1916 clxxxii. 3. 69 (Basileios, Bishop of Seleukeia in Isauria ¢. 435—460A.D., de vita ac 
miraculis D. Theclae 2. τὸ (Ixxxv. 581 A Migne) notes that 5. Thekla attended her yearly 
festival at Seleukeia, and that any one who on the vigil of the feast kept watch upon the 
heights above Dalisandos might see her cross the sky in a fiery chariot (ὁρᾷ rupley ἅρματι 
ὑψοῦ τοῦ ἀέρος BeBalwody (ley. βεβῶσάν) re τὴν παρθένον καὶ διφρηλατοῦσαν, cp. 7]. 5. 745 f., 
8. 3806}, A. Wuttke Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart* Berlin 1869 p. 183 
(in Germany, Switzerland, etc. a shooting star implies the death of a man), #d. 1." p. 94 
(in Oldenburg ‘#oviste sind ausgebrannte Sternschnuppen...u. machen die Kiihe 
briinstig...’), W. Gundel Sterne und Sternbilder im Glauben des Altertums und der Neusett 
Bonn—Leipzig 1922 p. 29f. (*Die Griechen bezeichneten einzelne Sternschnuppen als 
Bécke und Geissen, und die Deutschen sahen besonders in den Kometen, aber auch in 
den Meteoren, Schlangen und das damonische Fabeltier, den Drachen’), N. G. Polites 
Δημώδεις μετεωρολογικοὶ μῦϑοι (extract from Iapvacods) Athens 1880 p. 12 (“O dads 
πιστεύει ὅτι ὅπου καταπίπτει κεραυνὸς σχηματίζονται λίθοι, θαυμασίους κεκτημένοι ἰδιότητας, 
οὖς καλεῖ ἀστροπελέκια ἢ ἀστροπέλεκα᾽ κιτιλ. Supra ii. 506, 844). 

On shooting stars in relation to souls see further the beliefs and practices adduced by 
J. Grimm Zeutonic Mythology trans. J. 8. Stallybrass London 1883 ii. 722, li. 917 ἢ, Ο, 
1888 iv. 1506, 1801, P. Sébillot Ze Folk-lore de France Paris 1904 i. 48—5t, N. G. Polites 
Παραδόσεις Athens 1904 ii. 860 (n. on no. 273), W. D. Wallis in J. Hastings Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1918 x. 371, J. Bolte—G. Polivka Anmerkungen su 
den Kinder- τ. Hausmirchen der Briider Grimm Leipzig 1918 ili. 234 (n. on no. 153 
‘Die Sterntaler’). 2 Supra Ὁ. 438. 

8 H. H. Bancroft Zhe Native Races of the Pacific States London 1875 ili. 175 ἢ. © 
(after Fremont). E. 8, Hartland Zhe Legend of Perseus London 1894 i. 136 n. 3 regards 
this version as more primitive than that given by A. W. Bell in Zhe Journal of the 
Ethnological Society of London New Series 1868—6g i. 250f. ‘Two good-sized ruins are 
situated near the Pima villages; one is known as Casa Montezuma, the other as Casa 
Grande... Long ago a woman of exquisite beauty ruled over the valleys and the region 
south of them. Many suitors came from far to woo her, and brought presents innumerable 
of corn, skins, and cattle to lay at her feet. Her virtue and determination to continue 
unmarried remained alike unshaken; and her store of worldly possessions so greatly 
increased that, when drought and desolation came upon her land, she fed her people out 
of her great abundance and did not miss it, there was so much left. One night, as she 
lay asleep, her garment was blown from off her breast, and a dewdrop from the Great 
Spirit fell upon her bosom, entered her blood, and caused her to conceive. In time, she 
bore a son, who was none other than Montezuma, and who built the large casas and all 
the other ruins which are scattered through the land. After instructing his people in the 
arts of civilization he departed for the south and then disappeared.’ 
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‘His mother was, it is said, a woman of exquisite beauty, admired and sought 
after by all men, they making her presents of corn and skins and all that they 
had; but the fastidious beauty would accept nothing of them but their gifts. Tn 
Process of time a scason of drought brought on a famine and much distress: 
then it was that the rich lady showed her charity to be as great in one direction 
as it had heen wanting in another, She opened her granaries and the gifts of 
the lovers she had not loved went to releave the hungry she pitied. At last with rain, 
fertility returned to the earth: and on the chaste Artemis of the Pueblos its touch 
felltoo, She bore a son τὸ the thick summer shower and that son was Montezuma." 
The same story is current among the Pimas of California, the 
Mojave of the Rio Colorado in Arizona, and the Apaches!, Indeed, 
the belief in conception through magical contact with water is of 
world-wide distribution? 

We are justified, then, in the surmise that Danaé's golden shower 
was but a mythical expression for the rain whereby the sky-god 
fertilises the earth. But what of Danaé herself? She is hardly to be 
regarded as an earth-goddess, for she has no cult, Rather she is a 
heroine, whose name stands in obvious relation to that of the Danaay 
or Danataes*, Her myth too is in some points analogous to theirs. 
If Akrisios, king of Argos, imprisoned Danaé in an underground 
chamber to safeguard her virginity, his action hore an odd 
resemblance to that of his forefather Danaos, likewise king of Argos, 
who had imprisoned Hypermestra, the one Danaid that remained 
a virgin®. And if Zeus descended upon Danaé in the form of a 
golden rain, we cannot forget that the Danaides stood for the 
performance of a mimetic rain-charm® [t may well be that Danaé’s 
complex tale* includes at least one episode of an aetiological sort, 
and that the princess secluded, drenched with rain, and even sent 
adrift in a coffer was a mythical Prototype of actual human 
happenings, 

'E. 5. Hariland γί εἶνε Paternity London 1909 i. a4, citing [E. J.J Payne 
[ #ftitory of the New World called America Oxford 1893] i. 414 πὶ 4 and UJ. G. Bourke) 
in the fowrn[al of) American] Fl olt)}-fere 1880] ii. 78. Ἐν J. Payne doe. εἰν. ΒΑΚ: 
“Exceptionally, a8 in the beautiful legend talc by the Pima Indians concerning the 
inhabitants of the deserted Casas Grandes, the maize-spirit sppears as an actual mother of 
mankind. They describe her as a maiden living in ialation, unmoved hy the addresses of 
51 Πα αν and giving Hidize to the hungry Indians in time of dearth. One day, as zhe Iny 
asleep, a raindrop fell on her naked bosom, and she became ihe antestress of the maize. 
growing Pueblo Indians” J. G. Rourke fac. cit, tells the Mojave myth: “This Earth ie a 
woman; the Sky is a man... the Earth was asleep 


: and a drop of rain fell upon her 
causing conception... two gods were born in the west... They were Και Κα της and his 
brother, To-chi-pa, 


* E. 5. Hartland The Legend of Perseus London 18 


4 11366, 1.31 ff, io Primitive 
atermifty London 1g09 i. 13 f., 23 ff, ae 
a ἜΡΡΕΙ [t= ay. See also A. H. Sayee tn the fowrn, ΓΝ Steal. 1925 xlv. 182. 
‘ Supra p. πῇ, ° Supra p. 368 (, 


* Supra p. 45s f, 
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Be that as it may, two similar epiphanies of the sky-god are 
recorded by Pindar, whose knowledge of the details of mythology 
was equalled only by his appreciation of their beauty. The poet in 
an Isthmian ode? asks his native town of Thebes on what local scene 
her memory most delights to dwell. On the birth of Dionysos (at 
whose nativity Zeus rained ambrosia*)? 


Or when at midnight in a snow of gold 
Thou didst receive the greatest of the gods, 
What time he stood 
Before Amphitryon’s door 
And wooed Amphitryon’s wife 
To bear him Herakles. 


Again, in an Olympian ode*® Pindar speaks of Rhodes— 


Where once the mighty king of the gods, 
With golden snow-flakes rained upon the town, 
When by Hephaistos’ craft 
The crown of the Father’s head 
Was cleft by a bronze-wrought axe, 
And lo, Athena leapt to light 
And cried aloud with a far-carrying cry— 
Whereat Heaven shuddered, ay and Mother Earth. 


Pindar does not expressly assert that Zeus was in this wondrous 
shower. But that such was the original concept is almost certain; 
for another Rhodian tale made Zeus consort with the earth-born 
Himalia ‘by means of rain*’ 


1 Pind, /sthm. 7. 1 ff. τίνι τῶν πάρος, ὦ μάκαιρα Θήβα, | καλῶν ἐπιχωρίων μάλιστα θυμὸν 
τεὸν | εὔφρανας; 7 pa χαλκοκρότου πάρεδρον | Δαμάτερος ἁνίκ᾽ εὐρυχαίταν | ἄντειλας 
Διόνυσον ; ἢ χρυσῷ μεσονύκτιον νίφοντα δεξαμένα τὸν φέρτατον θεῶν, | ὁπότ᾽ ᾿Αμφιτρύωνος ἐν 
θυρέτροις | σταθεὶς ἄλοχον μετῆλθεν Ἡ ρακλείοις γοναῖς; with schol. vet. 5a. ἢ χρυσῷ 
μεσονύκτιον: ἢ ὅτε τὸ μεσονύκτιον χρυσῷ καταστάζοντα ἐδέξω τὸν τῶν θεῶν ἔξαρχον Ala. 
Ὁ, ἄλλως. ἰδίως λέγει τὸν Δία ὗσαι χρυσόν, ἡνίκα ἐμἔγνυτο ᾿Αλχμήνῃ" ἢἣ τὰ ἐπὶ Δανάης 
μυθευόμενα ἐπὶ ᾿Αλκμήνην μετήγαγεν. 

2 Supra ii. 275 n. 12. Jnfra 8 (i) Zeus Hyes. 

* Pind. Οὐ 7. 34 ff. ἔνθα ποτὲ Bpéxe θεῶν βασιλεὺς ὁ μέγας χρυσέαις νιφάδεσσι πόλιν," 
dvix’ ᾿Αφαίστου τέχναισιν | χαλκελάτῳ πελέκει πατέρος ᾿Αθαναία κορυφὰν κατ᾽ ἄκραν! 
ἀνορούσαισ᾽ ἀλάλαξεν ὑπερμάκει βοᾷ" | Οὐρανὸς δ᾽ ἔφριξέ νιν καὶ Ταῖα μάτηρ. The schol. 
vet. ad loc, (63 a, 63 Ὁ, 64 Drachmann) and Strab. 654 f. wrongly supposed that Pindar 
was embroidering //. 2. 670 καί σφιν θεσπέσιον πλοῦτον κατέχευε Κρονίων (Gruppe Gr. 
Myth. Rel, p. 1212 n. 2, L. Radermacher in the Archiv f. Rel. 1927 xxv. 216). With the 
sequel in Pind. O/. 7. 49 f. κείνοις ὁ μὲν (sc. Ζεύς) ξανθὰν ἀγαγὼν νεφέλαν | πολὺν ice 
χρυσόν cp. Philostr. mai. zmagy. 2. 27. 3'Podlors δὲ λέγεται χρυσὸς ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ῥεῦσαι καὶ 
διαπλῆσαι σφῶν τὰς οἰκίας καὶ τοὺς στενωποὺς νεφέλην εἰς αὐτοὺς ῥήξαντος τοῦ Διός x.7.X. 
See further for this favourite theme Strab. 655, Aristeid. 07. 43. 546 (i. 807 Dindorf), 
Menandros περὶ ἐπιδεικτικῶν 3. 2 (ix. 200 Walz), Liban. or. 31. 6 (vii. 10 Foerster), 
progymn. 9 vitup. 6. 3 (viii. 312 Foerster), efist. 351. 11 (x- 330 Foerster), Himer. ec/. 
13. 34, [οὐ]. rag, epist. 290 B. 

4 Diodoros, probably drawing upon Zenon of Rhodes (W. Christ Geschichte der 
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A similar belief underlies the statement of Ovid that the 
Kouretes were ‘sprung from an abundant shower of rain}, if not 
also the tradition preserved by the same author that at Corinth 
‘in the far past mortal bodies were born of rain-begotten mush- 
rooms 


(ἢ Ominous rain sent by Zeus. 
i. Rain of blood. 


At critical moments Zeus expressed his mood by sending some 
abnormal shower. Specially ominous was the fall of blood-red rain, 
The /fad makes it the prelude to a battle between Achaeans and 
Trojans: 


Then Kronos’ son sent evil strife among them 
And from aloft, out of the burning sk γ᾽ 

Let fall drops dank with blood; for he was fain 
To burl to Hades many a valiant head?. 


Again, when Sarpedon the Lycian was about to be slain, Zeus— 


shed gouts of blood upon the ground to honour 
His own son, whom Patroklos was to kell 
In fertile Troyland far away from home. 


The Hesiodic author of the SAiefd (c. 650—6o0 B.C) has a similar 
description of the fight between Herakles and Kyknos: 


griccdircten Lifferatur™ Miinchen 1990 ii. 1. 227) who is named in the του (rae 
(rae. Ait. ter. iii, aps f. Miller) ap. Dicni. g. καὶ £.), had said yerdeGas 3} κατὰ τὸν 
ea eae ne ἮΝ ee όσον τοὺς κληθέντας γέγωυναν (Bathe ed) 
fyrwras)’ ὅτε δὲ καὶ Zets λέγεται καταιεπολεμηκὼν Τιτᾶναν ἐρᾷσθῆναι jude sar syed, 
Ἵμπηλίητ arom onder, καὶ Tprit ἐξ erry TEr Fifa παῖδας, Erupraier fei Παρταῖον) 
Sete ΟΣ. ΕἸ ΒΟΟΣ ΙΟ, ee ne Nb (iL tg A Mine) ποῖ os νη 
ἐν Ῥόδῳ διὰ ὄμβρου συνῆλθεν, ἐξ ἦτ Παργαῖοι, Κρόνιοί, Κύτοι A. Schwegler corrected 
Efne to'loakle. ; 

' Ov. met, 4. 282 quoted sérap. 311 ἢ. 1. 

7 Ὅν, met. 7. 301 Mf tandem vipereis Ephyren Pirenida Penns | contigit (x 
hie atvo veteres maortalin prime Ϊ ξΌτραπι vulgarnut pluvialibas adits mia, , 

This singular tradition perhaps implies the folk-etymology of M 
(W, Pape—G. E. Benseler Worterduch der prlecdischen Εἰ εν 
i. 958). Note especially Paus. 2. 16. 3 ἥκουσα δὲ καὶ ὧτ διψῶντι (pr, 
ἀνελέσθαι οἱ μύκητα ἐκ τίη γῆι, ῥυέντωι δὲ ὕδατος πιὼν καὶ ἡσθεὶγ Μυκήν 
χωρίῳ---Δὴ obvious piece of folk-lore. The inhabitants of prehistoric 
pass for the carliest race of men. On the mushroom's womb see 
vulvam enim terra ob hoe perce gignit, pan Posten in vulyg, les 
tonicae minor gratin in cibo infantis boleti. 

* Si tr. 2 | reg 

ἘΝ 16. 459 ff, op. Min. Fel. Get. a3. 4 Tovem narrat (se. Ho ee 
filium, quoniam morti pon poterat eripere, eruentis imbeilirs Bevin nat~-Sarpeddonem 

ΝῊ. ὦ, Evelyn-White ffenad: Fhe Jfomert: ΓΙ δἰ (Setceare eee ἽΝ 


Medea), 


ea from μόετῃ 
Praunsch wep phos 
τ Περσεῖ ἐππλθεν 
af fiers τὸ ἄνομα Τῷ 
Mykenai might well 

Flin. sun, Aust. 29, 94 
In ove est Inteum, nee 
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With fearsome battle-cry 
They closed; and wise Zeus, thundering aloud, 
Let gouts of blood drop from the very sky— 
War's signal to his own high-hearted son! 


Silius Italicus, therefore, is following in the beaten track, when he 
makes Iupiter portend the death of Marcus Marcellus (in 208 B.C.) 
by the downfall of blood-drops from a clear sky*, With other writers, 
Greek, Koman,and Byzantine, the portent passes into a commonplace 
and Zeus or lupiter is ignored, The same prodigy was repeatedly 
chronicled during the dark ages’ It has, indeed, attracted the 


p. xxvi. ἈΝ, Schmid—OQ. Suihlin ὥρας der κε γε Literatur Milnchen 1979 
ἵνα. 270 Grpues for a date nearer to 600 than to κοῦ B.C. 
\ Hes. mw. Aer. 384 ff. 
2 Sil. Th. tg. κ ΠῚ with N. ἘΞ, Lemaire’s note ad fo. 
5.1 subjoin in tabular form the time and place of cach fall of blood-rain recorded by 
classical writers: 
718 mc. At Rome and at Laurentam after the murder of the Laurentine ambasxulorm 
and of Titus Tatius (Float. τ. Aen. 24), 
ΓΤ At Rome in the Forum Boarium (Liv. a4. ta}. 
1o4 At Rome in the Forum, in the Comitiam, and on the Capitol (Liv. 34. 4.8}. 
Ry At Rome for two days on the Area Volenni (Liv. 39. 46. Tul. Obs. s9=4 
under the date 1843). | 
183 At Rome for two days on the Arca Concordiae (Liv. gg. 56, [8]. Obs. 
Eg = 4). 
181 At Rome on the Area Volcani and on the Area Concorde (Liv. go. τῷ. Tt 
seems probable that the portents of τῳ, 183, 181 were in reality the same 
Gocurrence variously dated), 


172 At Saturnia in Etrorm for three days (Liv. 47. τὸ]. 
1g At Rome by day on the temple of Fortuna J'rfenigenfa (Liv. 43. 13). 
rbfi In the territory of Pracneste {{0]|. Obs, pr= 13}. 


tis At Amiternum (Tul. Obs, Βό τὸ 27). 

128 At Caere (lul. Oba, 88 Lycoathenes). 

ry (Plin, weet. dist, 2. 147, Lyd. ae ontem!, prooent. 6 p. 03, 1 £ Wachsmuth). 
tof {Iul. Obs. tor= rt). 

ios At Lona in Etruria {{π|. Obs. 103 = 43). 

107 Round the river Ania (Tul. Oba. ray = g yl. 

53 At Rome (Dion Cass. go. 47). 

43 At Rome (Cic. af offi. ἃ. 38, cp Ov. mel. 15. 7885}, 

41 At Aspis on the north coast of Africa (Dion Casa. 48. ς 1]. 

30 In Egypt porteniing the subjugation of its inhabitants (Dion Cass. gt. 17}. 
$4 4.0. At Rome [ἢ portending the death of Claudius (Dion Cass, fro [6 1}. 35). 
In the Alban territory portending the death of Nero (Dion Cass, 63. τ]. 
A949 Refore the downfall of the eunuch Eutropius (Cloud. ἐν Εἰ μέγοβ. 2. 41). 


* The following list will snffice: 


541 40 In France (Sigebertas Gemblacensis sivonograpéia ed. 1.. ©. Rethmann in 
G. H. Pertz AMonwmenta Germaniae fistorica Hannoverac 1844 viii 
(Scriptores wi). 417), 

570 In Ttaly, when the Lombards under Alboin invaded the land (C. Lycosthenes 
[Κι W olfMhart) J redipiernn ar σαεπίσσ εἰν ΔῈ Basileae 1257 p. os). 


a 


rs 
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attention of serious scientists', who point out that it reposes 
upon a Substantial basis of fact=. Thus we get the usual dfetnenendo 
of classical religion—the definite naming of Zeus or lupiter, the 
vaguer concept of God or Heaven, the mediaeval portent, the modern 
scientific phenomenon. 


58} In France (Gregorins Turonensis Auverca Froncorweny 6. 14 {Πππ|. 187 Δ-ῖῷ 
Afiene, cp. dior Fnac. efit. xxi. 603 A Mipne)). 

ΓΙ Tn Ttaly (Paulas Diaconus de perivs Longedorderwm 4. 4 (xcv. 540 ἃ Migne) 
‘in regione Brionum'= Brescia ἢ}. There may be some confusion here 
with the portent Listed onder the date $69). 

781 At Constantinople (?) (C. Lycosthenes (K. Wolffhart) of, cH, De 335) 

rad In England (J. Wolf Lectremes: semoratiics ef recoma@ifac? Francofurti ail 
Mocnum 671 i. κτὸ "Sanguis de ceelo, anno 786 in Anglii profloxit'). 

Bie At Ralkh in Central Asia (Kaewini and Elmaren quoted by Silvestre de Sary 
Chrestomathie Arade Paris 1806 til, £26 f., E. F. Ἐν Chiadni Ueber Feuer. 
Meteor, wed aber aie erat denoeloen Aerahgefalienen Masten Wien Sig 
Ρ' 363). 

Siig At Brescia in Ttaly for three days {Π| Twinger von Kanigahofen Aeangidevens 
Chronit p. roy, H. Barlandus Aistorica Coloniae 1603 p. 16 states that 
this portent happened at Brixen= Brescm., The date, however, is differently 
reported, B, Platina Storia πε wite de” Pontefica Venesia κιγῦτ ἢ. “0 
places it shartly before the death of Hadrian ii, which occurred in ra: 
‘Poco innana, ch’ egli morisse plové sul Tresciany tre giorni sangue,’ 
J. Wolf of. cit. fi, 305 says: “ Narrant historiographi, quod circa annum 
878. plurima se exhiboerimt mundo monstra & prodigm. Nam in Italia, in 
civitate Bressa, Integri tridui spacio continue pluit sanguine." (, Lyco. 
sthenes (RK. Wolffhart) af. ci/. p. 356 has under the date Brat ‘Anno 
Ludowici imperatoris decimonoano, in Italia Urixixe tribas dicbous & trihus 
noctibus sainguis de coclo ploisse dicitur’). 

anya In the days of King Robert (P. Gassendus Piri ifnstris Micolad Chaudii 
Fabrica de Petree, senatorty Agwitextiensis, vite Quedlinburg job pa £ 
“Thémaqtte quod memoratur temporibus Regia Roberti sanguine pluisse, 
conciter Arrieta Τὰ} s “nde wi εἰς, Cp. Erasmas Franclaci Jer Wendi: 
Aetche ΓΞ waserer Δ IP el, oder Erd-n sedhervad'e i 
Nurnberg 1680 p. 736). ΜΕ ΆΤΟΝ 

See further C. Lycosthenes (K. Wolffhart) o. cit. pp. g16, 611, δ᾽, ὅξι, 6a2 [), Gaz 
J. Jonstonus Jioumategraplt waterali; Amstelodami| 16s pe rea. Hayadu's Dita 
af Defer London igi p. 1181 f notes a few recent cases (red rain with sand falls πὶ 
Tealy and Vienna, τὸ Mareh igor: red dust with rin falls in Cormwall, end of January 
igo2: bhood-rmin, die to insects (Carmo coccineiia), falls in Hamborg, τὰ May ie 
red dust, traced to the Sahara, falls in rain over the whole south οἱ England mete 
February 1993). ὃ 
* First in the field was C. G. Ehrenberg ‘ Passatstaub ond Big + fn whe 
ber Abed. 1847 Phys. AUh. pp. 269—460 with tables and 6 cal, fle Thceteteee 
monograph includes a chronological list of all comparable phenomena, τὰ" 
* Stegemann ‘ Blutregen’ in the Mandwirferdiecd des ἐρράγη Abergiaubens Berit 
Leipeig 1997 1. 1448—1447 with bibliography (Reddish dust from septa dest o— 
OF silicic acid, argillaccous earth, iron- anal COPDErokides, is sometimes ais i posert a 
winds into the upper regions of the air and carried aver southern or aven roles ‘ctone 
with or without an admixture of rain: the water evaporating, there remains ταὶ ἜΝ 
reddish οὐ yellowish dust. Again, bees and butterflies, when aqnitting the aeons 
behind them some drops of blood. Finally, mnassey of rei RRR 5 ἢ ΩΝ | ih, re 
may also Oceasion a precipitate of red liquid), IT ERORA CE 
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There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 
We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things'. 


Different in character is a mystic and possibly Orphic anthropo- 
gony quoted by Julian? in his Letter to a Priest— 


‘the saying of the gods, which has been handed down to us by the theurgists of 
bygone days, to wit that, when Zeus was ordering all things, there fell drops of 
sacred blood, and that from these sprang the race of men.’ 


This rather isolated notion seems to have arisen, in some more or 
less philosophical mz/zeu®, from an attempt to combine two passages 
of Hesiod. In the Zheogony*, when Kronos mutilated Ouranos, 
Gaia received the blood-drops and in due course gave birth to the 
Erinyes, the Gigantes, and the nymphs called Me/faz, ‘ Ash-trees.’ 
Inthe Works and Days*® Zeus produces the men of the Bronze Age 
from melfat, ‘ash-trees.’ It followed, or seemed to follow, that the 
men of the Bronze Age were sprung from the blood-drops of 
Ouranos himself. Alkaios too and Akousilaos, presumably re- 
membering that Phaiakia was named Drepane after the drépanon or 
‘sickle’ used by Kronos®, had claimed that the Phaeacians likewise 
were sprung from the blood of Ouranos’, 


11. Keats Lamia 231 ff. 

3 Toul. frag. epist. 292 A—B ... els τὴν τῶν θεῶν φήμην, ἢ παραδέδοται διὰ τῶν ἀρχαίων 
ἡμῖν θεουργῶν, ὡς, ὅτε Ζεὺς ἐκόσμει τὰ πάντα, σταγόνων αἵματος ἱεροῦ πεσουσῶν, ἐξ ὧν που 
τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων βλαστήσειε γένος. Miss W. C. Wright in the Loeb edition (London 1913) 
renders : ‘when Zeus was setting all things in order there fell from him drops of sacred 
blood.’ But the words ‘from him’ are not in the Greek and may be misleading. 

3 The clause ὅτε Ζεὺς ἐκόσμει τὰ πάντα recalls the phraseology of Anaxagoras (/rag. 12 
Diels af. Simplic, in Aristot. phys. p. 136, 26 Diels πάντα διεκόσμησε νοῦς, ἰδ. p. 177, 8, 
cp. Plat. Phaed. 97 B—C, Philodem. περὶ εὐσεβείας 42=H. Diels Doxographi Graect 
Berolini 1879 p. 532 b 4 ff., Diog. Laert. 2. 6, etc.), who moreover held that plants and 
animals had arisen from seed dropped by the sky upon the ground (Theophr. Azst. pl. 
3+ 1. 4, Eirenaios adv. haer, 2. 14. 2 (vii. 751 A Migne)). 

* Hes. theog. 154 ff.: supra ii. 447 n. 8. 

° Hes. od. 143 ff. That ¢heog. 187 was early brought into connexion with 0.4. 145 
appears likely from theog. 563, where the right reading μελίηισι (codd. D.E.) has the 
curious variant μελίοισι (codd. F. K. L.) with schol. μελίοισι δὲ ἤτοι τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἢ ὅτι 
ἐκ Μελιῶν ἐγένοντο νυμφῶν ἣ ὅτι γεννώμενοι ἐρρίπτοντο ὑπὸ ταῖς μελίαις, ὅ ἐστι δένδροις. 

® Supra ii. 448 n. ο. 

7 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. gor f. (ds δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ | αἵματος Οὐρανίοιο γένος Φαίηκες ἔασιν) 
ἈΑκουσίλαος ἐν τῇ τρίτῃ ( frag. 29 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 103 Miiller) =/rag. 4 (Frag. gr. Hist. 
i. 49 Jacoby)) φησὶν ὅτι ἐκ τῆς ἐκτομῆς τοῦ Οὐρανοῦ ῥανίδας ἐνεχθῆναι συνέπεσεν, τουτέστι 
τὰς σταγόνας, κατὰ τῆς γῆς, ἐξ ὧν γεννηθῆναι τοὺς Φαίακας" οἱ δὲ (sc. Hes. theog. 183 ἢ.) 
τοὺς Τέγαντας. xat’Adxaios (frag. 116 Bergk* (‘ Nescio δὴ ᾿Αλκμὰν sit legendum’) =/rag- 
οὐ Edmonds (¢.g. Φαίακες ὀρράννων σταγόνων yévos)) δὲ λέγει τοὺς Φαίακας ἔχειν τὸ γένος ἐκ 


τῶν σταγόνων τοῦ Οὐρανοῦ. 


Cc. ΠΙ. 31 
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ii. Rain of stones. 

Equally portentous was the rain of stones, which in early times 
men attributed to the direct intervention of the sky-god*. 

A good example is furnished by La σαι, a large plain in the 
south of France, occupying the western portion of the department 
Bouches-du-Rhéne*®, The name Craw is said to have come from a 
Celtic stem meaning ‘cairn’ or ‘heap of stones? being akin to our 
own word ‘crag®’ The arid surface of this plain is in fact covered 
with boulders and has been described by a French authority as a 
‘véritable mer de cailloux*.’ Strabon* calls it the ‘Stony Plain’; 
Pomponius Mela’, Pliny®, Solinus®, and Martianus Capella”—not to 
mention later writers"—the ‘Stone Fields.’ Attempts to explain 
along scientific lines such an enormous outcrop of stones were made 
by Aristotle and by Poseidonios. The former™ thought them thrown 


1.1. Τὸ, Cerquand Sananis vithohole (Mémoires de f Aeoddntte de Vaucluse 1830) 
Avignon 1881 argued for the recognition of an Indo-Europacan god, who was at once a 
hurler of stones and wielder of a hammer, the hammer being w Inter substitute for the 
stone. As evidence of such o lithobolic deity in Gaul Cerquand quoted Aisch. frag, τοῦ 
Nauck? (fajra p. 485 0. 3) and, more doultfully, Poms. ro. 17. 1 ΕΓ Hut see Reinach 
Aroncer ἔα p. 169 ff Other stone-throwers (Talos, Minotaur, Kyklops) are poasihily 
solar or stellar (supra i. 7.20 f., i. 490 τὶ, © [6}}. 

* }. Jounne Sichiownagre gloprophigue ef adetaisivatif de la France ef de tes colemien 
Paris 1890 1. 1.47 f with view and map, “apsineotl's Gasetferr of the Wor lat Philadelphia 
iBgs p. rads. 

2G. Kirting Loteinisch-remonische Werterbuch Paderborn qe ἵν 277 πὸ, 2580 
(‘kelt. Stamm [crauc-], crée-, kegelformiger Haule...; auf diesen Stamm gehen 
vielleicht zuriick prov, Craw, Name eines Kieselfcldes bel Arles, crane, steinip, 
unfruchtbar'}. See, however, Walde—Pokomy Ferg. Wortert, od. indogerm, Spr. i. 477, 
573: 

‘FP. Το νοΐ τῆι Worterhacd der romaniichon ‘frechten® Bonn 188s le sat, 

* P. Joanne of. mf. αν ir47) Cp Mf. 1148 “Ce plan mboteux de palets avait donnd les 
ANCicHS, comin il surprend δ]. les VoFagetins que le ch. de fer mene d "Arles ἃ Marseille.’ 

© Strab. 151 ἢ, μεταξὺ γὰρ τῆι Μασσαλίαι καὶ τῶν ἐκβολῶν τοῦ Polaral πεδίον ἐστὶ τῆν 
Βαλάττηι διέχον elt ἑκατὸν σταδίων, toroiror δὲ καὶ τὴν διάμετρον, κυκλοτερὲν τὸ σχῆμα" 
καλῖται δὲ Αἰϑῶδεν ἀπὸ τοῦ συμβεβηκότοι. μεστὸν γάρ ἐστι λίϑων χειραπληδῶν, κι τι. 

* Mela 3. 78 alloqui litus qmobile ext, Lapideum (fnpidews cod, A. whence Keune in 
Fauly—Wissown A'ea!- Ane. xii. 777. ἡ viellelcht iat com pers oospefallen "| ut vocant. in i 
Herculem contra Alebiona et Dercynon (so C. Bursian for alterna εἰ herepon cod. A. x j 
see Pan in se PTR toe orn ne. Suppl. iii, 907) Neptuni liberos dimicantem 
cum tela defecissent ab invocato love adiutem imbre lapidum ferunt. creda SE 
multi passim ef late iacent, j nis Cretan phnyisney δῆτο 

® Plin. war, Atif. 3. 34 Campi Lapidei, Herculis proelinrn τὰ Ξ ‘ 
Campos in provincia Narbonensi. i 3 Brey. Lapides 

" Solin. 1, 6 in Liguria quoque Lapidariog Cam 
dimicante creduntur plovisse saxn. 

Mart. Cap. 642 ex culus laboribus in | 
eodem dimicante saxis ferunt plursse coelum. 

M Cited by Keune in Pauly—Wissowa Men! πε. xii, 717. 

Ἐ Aristot. af. Strab. 12. 


Pos, quod Tov eq (50, Hercule) 


‘lguria Campi Lapidariy sunt appellati, quod 
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up by earthquakes of the type termed érdstai’. The latter? held 
that they were a sort of beach resulting from the solidification of a 
previous lake. But Aischylos? in his Promethens Unbound had 
given a mythical explanation of the scene, which concerns us more 
closely. Prometheus, telling Herakles of the route from the Kau- 
kasos to the Hesperides, had said: 

Then shalt thou come to the undaunted host 

O' the Ligyes, where, fighter as thou art, 

Thou shalt have fights enow, For here Fate bids 

Thine arrows fail thee; nor shalt thou avail 

To get a stone from the ground—the ground is soft. 

Howbeit Zeus, in pity for thy plight, 

Will send a cloud to cover the whole land 

With rounded stones, thick as the snowflakes fall. 

These hurling, thou shalt thread that Ligyan host. 


The incident appealed to certain astromythologtsts of the 
Hellenistic age as providing a plausible account of that much- 
disputed constellation Engonasin or Ingeniculus* In the northern 
hemisphere, midway between Lyra and Corona, Draco and Ophiu- 
chus, appears a male figure on bended knee. The Babylonians had 
named him ἐΐμ αι, ‘the fettered god,’ and had regarded him as 
one of the seven astral powers called da-"-1t AN. AJ,‘ Breakers of 
Heaven and Earth4,’ It is tempting to suppose that some trans- 
mitted memory of Mesopotamian lore led to the identification of 
him with Prometheus chained to the Kaukasos, or again with [xion 
fastened to his wheel®. The neighbouring constellation Corona 


' Aristot. dt muads 4. 9964 2 f. * Poseidon. αὖ. Strab. 18:2. 

5. Atech, frag. τοῦ Nauck? af, Strab, 183. Cp. Dion. Hal. and, Hem. τ. 41 δηλοῖ δὲ rar 
σόλεμον τόνδε τῶν ἀρχαίων συιητῶν Αἰσχύλον ἐν Πρυμηθεῖ λυρμένιρ. πεποίηται γὰρ αὐτῷ ὁ 
Προμηθεὺς '᾿Ηρακλεῖ rd τε ἄλλα προλέγων ὡς ἕκαστόν [αὐτῷ] τι συμβήσεσθαι ἔμελλε κατὰ τὴν 
ἐπὶ Τηρυύνην στρατείαν, καὶ δὴ καὶ περὶ τοῦ Αἰγυστικοῦ πολέμον, ὡς of ῥᾳύνον ὁ ἀγὼν ἔσται 
διπγούμενοτ" τὰ δὲ ποιήματα ὧδε ἔχει «7.4. 

On the Ligurians in general sce now the critical survey of A. Berthelot * Les Ligures’ 
in the Aver. Are. 1933 Mi. ga—1a0 (*La Ligurie historique’), #. 243—a1 (‘Les ante- 
cddents des Lipgures* including "A. L'hypothese nordique. Mythologie: fer δύνει, 
Mamére ef ΑἸγένοι" and "ἢ. LWhypothése panitalique. Ler fagurcs en ftalie centrale’), 
161—303 (* Les conjectures toponymiques'). | 

‘ A. Kehm in Pauly—Wissown A’eal-Anc, τ᾿ 25653—2564 devotes a succinct article to 
this constellation, including its various names, identifications, descriptions, ete. Sec alien 
Εν, Boll Sp4arra Leipaip igo pp. 19o—104 and Index p. 555. 

A. Jeremins Handbuch der altorientalicchen Gristeskuitur Leipaig 1913 p. 125, εν, 
in Roscher Lex. Afpth. iv. 1488 0, citing Cumerform Texts from Hadyloman Τα, Gv. 
ἐπ fhe Artic ἄπεστι London 1gfo xxvii pl. 4s, 21 HE (KR. 4129) omens from births. 

* Hye. poet. ate. a. ἃ απο ctiam nonnulli [xiona brachiis vinctis exe dixcrant, quod 
vim lononi volucrit adferre; alij Promethea in monte Caucaso vinctam, schol. Arat. 
paaen. 74 of δὲ Πρυμηϑέα λέγουσιν. τοὺς δὲ “Llere αὐτὸν λέγουψιν εἶναι. 

31-τὺ 
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might pass in the former case as the ring of Prometheus’, in the 
latter as the wheel of Ixion*. These, however, were stray opinions 
of doubtful date. More persistent is the idea that Engonasin was a 
nameless sufferer—toiling, says Aratos®, at some unknown task; 
tired and mournful, says Ciecro*; weary and pitiable, says Germani- 
cus®, Teukros of Babylon (¢. 100 A.D.)* went so far as to call him 
Talas? the Man of Sorrows. 

Qthers attempted to identify the kneeling 
figure with a definite mythical suppliant or the 
like and in so doing took further constellations 
into account. Araithos of Tega (s. iv 5.c.)* made 
him out to be Keteus, son of Lykaon and father of 
Megisto (= Kallisto), lamenting the transforma- 
tion of his daughter into Ursa Maior and be- 
seeching the gods to restore her to him’*, 
Hegesianax (c. 200 B.C.) saw Theseus raising 
the rock at Troizen beneath which lay his father's 
sword" (fig. 312)": Lyra could then be viewed as the lyre of 

1 Supra i, 329 1. © = 

7 A, Rehm in Εν Boll Sptacra Leiprig r903 p. 149 mn. 4 and in Pawly—Wissown 
Kral: Emr. Ws ashy. 

® Arat. ῥέεν, 63 ff. rgd αὐτοῦ μογέαοντι κυλίνδεται ἀνδρὶ ἐφικὸν εἴδωλον. τὸ μὲν οὔτιν 
ἐπίσταται ἀμφαδὸν εἰπεῖν, | αὐ ϑ' ὅτενι κρέμεται καἴρον wee, ἀλλά μὲν αὔτωι ΕΝ ΑΣΤΝ 
«πλέουσι, 

ἐ Cic. de not. deer, 3. 108 defessa velul maecrentis imago (a rendering of Aral. foc. of. 
=Cic. Aref. 63 Nobbe). 

& Germ. Aref. 74 succiluis penibus lassam et miterabile sidus, 633 miserabile sidus. 

® Teukros of Babylon was an astrologer who at the end of 5. 1 A.D. wrote περὶ τῶν 
παρανατελλόντων, a work dealing with horoscopes (W. Christ Geschichte der ertechinchen 
Jitteratur® Miochen oie ii. 1. 416, 448). 

? F. Boll Sé4acra Leipzig 1903 p. 278 [ δεύε τις κατακέψαλα κείμενοι, καλεῖται δὲ Taos, 
καὶ κόραξ ψαύει αὐτοῦ rije κέφαλῆν codd. T.K. (two M55. of Khetorios, an Egyptian 
astrologer of s, vi, who has preserved extracts from Teukros περὶ τῶν δώδεκα fipdlow), 
Teukros aso native of Babylon appears to perpetuate the oll Babylonian tradition of a 
‘fettered pod." 

® EB, Schwarts in Pauly—Wissowa Aval- Ene. i, 374. 

® Araithos frog. | (Frag. Sint, Gr. iv. 315 Miller) ap. Hyg. peer. oar. πὶ 1 Aracthos 
autem Tegeates historiarum seniptor non Callisto, sed Megisto dicit appellatam, οἱ non 
Lycaonis, sed Cetei filiam, Lycaonis neptem; practerea Cetea ipsam Engonasin nominari, 
fs. 3. 6 Araethus autem, ut ante diximus, hune Cetea Lycaonis filium, Megistus patrem, 
dicit: qui videtur, Εἴ lamentans fililam in ursae figruram COMNVErSam, genu ΕἸ πῆς palms 
diversas tendere ad caclam, ut cam sili dai restituant, 

1 Ἐς Stibelin in Pauly—Wissowa ἄρα Εν, vil. abor ff, F. Jucoby is, vii, afiey ἤν, 
τ. Christ Grecckichte der griechischem Catierater® ti. τὶ 217 f. 

" Pyp. poet. air, 2. 6 iegesianax (frag. gr. ΤΗΝ, i, καὶ Jacoby) autem Thesen dixit 
ease, qui Trottenc saxum extollere videlur, quod existimatur Acgeus sub eo ellopium 
(αἰ ρῥέμμι cod. D. J: Molsheym ch. Meet. Heinsius, with more genealogical justifica- 
tion (sce Gerhard Gr. Afi. 1. 291), cj. Cocropimm. B. Bunte says: ‘ fortaeee legendum 
eat ellopam ex Gr. ἕλλυσοιῦ (guid?) But, if Ellopia was a district in northern Eubola 
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extending as far as Chalkis (R. Philippson in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, v. 2438), it may 
be that we should keep £#epium to denote a sword ‘of true Ellopian bronze.’ A.B.C.) 
ensem posuisse, εἰ Aecthrae Thesel matri procdisie, ne ante cum Athchas mitteret, 
quam sua virtute lapide sublato, potuisset gladium patri referre. itaquie nith videtur, ut 
quam altixeime possit, lapidem extollat. hac etiam de cansa nonnull] lyram, quae proxinsa 
εἰ signo cst collocata, Thesel exe dixerunt, quod ut eruditus ommi genere artium, lyram 
quoque didicisse videbatur, idque et Anacreon (/ray. 99 Bergk*, rat Edmonds) diet: 
ἀγχοῦ δ᾽ Αἰγείδεω θησέον ἐστὶ λύρῃ, schol. Arat. paaew. 74 ἢ Θησέα, 

12 Thesens raising the rock wis αὶ subject in vogue with artists for some five hundred 
years, The hero is regularly represented with bent knee, a modification of the archaic 
Anielenf. His attitade is awkward, and even unreasonable, on un Etruscan scarab of 
banded sardonyx at Vienna (R. van Schneider A ltwm apseritsener Gegenstinde der A mtiken- 
Sammhumyg dec Allerhichiten Katverhauses Wien 88 pl. 40, 3s Furtwiingler ἐπι Geman i 
pl.17,65(=my fig. 311: scale ἢ), ii.8s. Inscribed 7 Agere), more nuitural on a relief from Trysa, 
to he dated ¢, 42o—4to B.c. (Ὁ. Henndorf—G. Niemann Dar Δίερουν ton Gydlbasche- Tryia 
Wien 1889 p. 173 pl. 19. 11 (=my fig: gt4), Reinach Ap. Hefisfs i. 499), on a small pedi- 
mental relief surmounting a sféfe of Hymettian marble inscribed ες 136—133 (7) 5.0. with a 
decree in honaur of the Troceenion Telesias (Cary. ἐμέν. AG. ἵν. 3 10, 4ε8 4, ἮΝ. Larfeld 
Handbuck dev grivchixchen Epigraphif Leipsig 1898 it. 1. 139, Ἐς von Dubn in the arch, 
Zeil. Vaz] xxxv. 171 ἔν no. 104, Svoronos Ata. Nationalmas. pl. 317, 5). and on Roman 
mural reliefs in terra cotta referable to the period ¢. yo μι.---, 140 A.D. (G. P. Campana 
Antiche opere in flastica Roma ih42—1851 ple 117, frit. Mus. Cat. Terrecotiar p. 39% 
πῶ, Ὦ £94 pl. 99, H. von Rohden—H. Winnelfeld Architebontzehe nimtwhe Tenrelicfs der 
Maiserseit Derlin 1git 1. 98, ii pl. 22 (=my fig. 1g). Inscribed ΘΟΘΈΟΥῸ ΞΞ θ[ηἸσέουτ, 
Beneath the rock lic the shield, the sheathed aword and the quiver (7) of Aigeus. Aithra 
points to them). A marble relief from Ostia, now in the Villa Albani, has a similar 
rendering of the scene complicated by the presence of other onlookers (G. Winckelmann 
Monumenti antichi inediti? Roma 1811 tL 130 pl. 96, Ateslanfnaimen no. 1126 with 
Text iv. 36 by W. Amelung, Reinach Ave. Αἰδέδεξε iil. 146 no. 1, W. Helbig ΕἸ ἄγεν drei 
die iffentlichen Sammiungen dlassiwher Altertiimerin om* Leipsig 1913 il. 438 fo, 1924), 
and so has a white marble tripod-bhase from Mt Grerizim, now at Constantinople, Attic 
work of Roman date (Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople ti. 38s iT. no, 638 fig., Ὁ. Brendel 
inthe Jatrd. αἱ, deutsch. arch, frert, 1992 xlvii. τοῦ f. fig. 2 (= my fig. 316) inscribed Θησεὺτ! 
srupleuera, Theseus mises the rock in the presence of Aithra and two maids), Patisanias 
εν 138 A.D, saw on the Akropolis at Athens a bronee statue of Theseus pushing up an 
actual rock, beneath which were the shoes and sword of Aigeus (Paus. 1.27. 8). This 
curious work of art is shown on imperial bronze coins of Athens (E. Beale Ler erormaser 
a’ Athines Paris 1848 p. 107 {. fig., Arie. Mus. Cat. Coims Attica etc. p. tos pl. 18,8, 
Imbhoof-Blumer and FP. Ganiner Vom. Comm. Saws. iii. 146 f pl. DD, 2, J. N. svoroncs 
Les monnater d’Athiner Munich 19273—1926 pl. 98, 28-30, ναι Cat, Comms ti. 366 
no. so63 pl. ait, 11. Fig. 313 ts from a well preserved specimen es 
in my collection). At Troizen too, where the original rock of 
Theseus was to be seen (Pans, 1. 32. 7 cited supra i. §19 Π. 3, Cp 
Kallim. Afetee frag. 66 Schneider, 2g Mair ἐν μὲν γὰρ Τροιζῆνι 
coloupaly ὑπὸ πέτρῃ | δῆκε σὺν ἀρτίδεσσι, the same type feappears 
on bronze coins of imperial date (Arit. Afus. Cat. Coins Pelopon- 
ness p. 167 no. ao pl, 31, 3 Commodus, p. 168 no. 24 Geta, 
no, 24 pl. 31, g Philippus Tunior, Imboof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Fawr. i. 49 pl. Μ, τα Commodus, Meter Cat. Coins Fig 
ii. 487 no. 4238 Caracalla), See further F. Wieseler * Die erhaltenen 


. 413. 
Denk«miiler mit Darstellungen der Troezenisch-Attischen Sage von Aegeus, Aethra und 
Theseus, soweit diese die cu Troceen vorgefallenen Ereignisse betrifft’ in the Nackr. αἱ 
din. Gereilech, αν Wiss, Gottingen Phil.-hist. Classe 1836 pp. 63—72 (numerous other gems 
and pastes representing Theseus and the rock are listed #4. pp. 6g—71) and H. Steading 
in Roscher Ler, Myth. τς 68o—G8 fig, t. 
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Theseus! The vicinity of Lyra justified two other interpretations— 


Thamyris at the knees of the Muses who had blinded him’, ἀπ... 


Orpheus slain by the women of Thrace for intruding upon the 
Dionysiac rites*. 

But such attempts too often involved a misconception of the old 
starry schéma. E. Bethe" has done well to urge that Engonasin was 
first represented on some Ionic globe of the sixth century B.C. as 
an anonymous man in the attitude of Awefany dear to archaic art®. 
Hence Aratos’ professed inability to expound ‘the mysterious 
phantom®,’ Hence also the total absence of attributes both im the 
detailed descriptions given by Aratos’, Hipparchos®, Ptolemaios®, 
and in the clearly cut relief that adorns the Farnese globe (fig. 317)", 
Since, however, the attitude of A’wrelau/ was frequently employed 
by early artists to express the energetic action of Herakles", it was 


τ Our earliest evidence for the lyre of Theseus is the 4rafér of Klitios and Exgotimos, 
ἐς foo—sso LC, (rupra i. 481 π᾿ g). Next in date is the fragment of Anakreon, ἔν s30 Ὁ, 
(supra p. 485 π. 6]. Theseus with the lyre seems to have been an Tonlan rival of the better 
known lyre-playing Herakles (Gruppe Gr. Jira. Rel. p. poo 1. 1). 

* Hyg. poet. art. 2.6 alti antem Thamyrim a Musis excaccatum, ut supplicem ad genua 
iacentem dicunt, schol. ‘Arat. plan. 74 ἄλλοι άμυμιν. 

* Hyg. fort, asfr. τι δ᾽ alti Orphea a Thracis nvulieribus interfici, quod viderit Liberi 
Patris initia, Sepra i. 11 πὶ. i. rae fig. 76 with n. 3. 

ὁ E. Bethe "Das Alter der griechischen Sternbilder’ in the Advts. Wer, 1900 lv, 
426 f, 
© Supra i. 204 n. 4, 296 fig. 319, ti. κι fig. τῷ, 7121 fig. O64, etc, 

W. Deonna Deals Paris 1930 p. 249 “Certaines attitudes mémes, qui jadis paraissabent 
anormales, sont justifi¢es par Ia chronophotographie*...et cette course agenouillde™ ext 
Vuttitude exacte du sot, le corps étant δαϊεῖ δα moment of ἢ] se rarmasse sur lul-méme pour 
franchir l’obstacle** (a. ἐδ, nm. τ and αὶ obds αὶ usefal bibliography). 

δ Aral. ῥήπεη. στὸ ἀπευδέοι εἰδώλοιο, 

* Arat. p4aen, 64—To. 

δ Hipparch. m Ards αἱ Andoxt piden. comment, 1. 2. ἃ Manitivs with the translation 
af Sir T. L. Heath Greeé Arfrememy London & Toronto 1934 Β. fig. 

® Ptol. γα ίν mathematica 7. § (i. $2 ΕΠ Heiberg) with the translation of Κα, Manitius 
Leiprig 1913 p. 36 ἢ 

1, Ἐς Possesi Atlas Farnetianw marntoreus insiyne vefusiatit mtennmentun com: 
mentario relustrates Florentine 1750, Clarac Mwy. oe Seulpe. v.23 ff. pl. 799 fig. 1999 A= 
Reinach Ads. Svar. i. 468 no. 1, Miiller—Wieseler εν πε, af, alt, Awass ii, 4-136 phe ἔμ 
B23, ἘΞ, Vinet in Daremberg—Saglio Ares. Ant. t. καὶ fig. ὅτε, A. Furtwingler in Roscher 
fix, ρα, ἵν 711 with fig. on p. 710, A. Raumeister in his ἔν δνῃ, i. 3.2 40 fp. 17s (from 
a photograph), Geiaia def Mur, NVepolt p. 169 no. 379. But these publications are all 
eclipsed by the careful stody of G. Thiele Ansite Aimmelshilder Berlin 508 pp. τῷ ff. 
(‘Tie Neapler Statue"), 27 ff. (“Der Globus des Hipporchos’) with fips, t—7 and pls, 1—6, 
My fy. 917 ts from Thicle’s pl. 6. | Ὶ 

HE. Schmidt *Der Rinvielauf® in the Winctener προ λυζοίόρίιν ὃν Studien Munchen 1909 
Poe ing 18, Pp 412 hg. 41, ἢ. 3.18 hg. 31 (Herakles attacking Centaurs ΠΗ ἢ brofias plate 
from Olympia (A. Portwaingler in Olympia iv. ror no, bah fl. 38), on ἃ “Laconian’ dines 
in the Louvre (0. Puchstein in the Arch, Ζεΐέ. 188} xxix. 219, 240 pl. an, 4 and: ‘ee 
1=Reinach Aff, Maver i, 433.8 and 435, 6), on an fonian amphor, deeeareterssist. 


ee : wat Munich (Sieveking— 
Hack! Vazennammd. Miinchen i. 103 00. 836 fg. 106). A modification of this attitude 
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easy to equip the nameless figure with club and lion-skin and to 
make him fight the snake of the Hesperides (Draco), as was done 
by Eratosthenes and his followers! (figs. 318, 319)", or to imagine 
him groping for stones in his contest with the Ligyes, as was done by 
other Alexandrine scholars*. Both interpretations occasioned further 


Fig. 418. Fig. 241. 


persists even in the posture of Herakles crouching to shoot in the castern pediment of the 
temple of Aphain in Aigina (A. Furtwingler degima Munchen 1906 Text p. 230 ff figs. 
“οὗ, 208, Atlas pl. ως, 86, ia. Beschreitung der Glyptothel Kfuig Ladaig's J. 200 Miluchen™ 
Munchen 19ro p. 111 ff. no. 84, P. Wolters FuArer durch die Glyptotheh Αὐπὴρ Lecctvigs 
Ἶ τα Méinchen Monchen 1922 p. 20 fig. a. 86): see A. Kalkmann in the fakrb, αἰ. ats, 
deutich. arch. Just. v8ga x. 65 ff, 74, pace Ἐπ von Mach af Afandtoot of Greet and Roman 
Stultjirre Boston 1905 p. 88. 

1 Preudo-Erateath. cefart. 4, ep. ἰόν 3, Hyg. poet. atir. 2. ὃ. 

8 Fig. 318 is from a twelfth-century MS. of Germanicus at Madrid (cod. Matrit. A 16 
fol. 46" published by G. Thiele Amtite Aimmrcintiider Berlin 1898 p. 145 fg- 62). Fig. 310 
is from the edition of Hyginus printed by Erhard Radtolt at Venice in 1455 fol. ἀπ, 

* Hyg. poet, astr. 2.6 Aeschylus autem in fabula quae inscribitur Προμηθεὺν Avoweros 
(supra p. 483) Herculem ait esse, non,cum dracone, sed com Liguribus depugnantem. 
dicit enim, quo tempore Hercules a Geryone boves abduxerit, iter fecisse per Lygurum 
fines; quot conaios ab eo pecos abducere manus contulisse ct complures corum sagittis 
confixisse, sed postquam Herculem tela deficerent, multitudine barbarorum et inopia 
armorum defessum se ingeniculasse τη εἶς iam valneribas aceeptts. Tovem autem miscrtum 
filii curasse ut cirea cum magna lapidum copia essct, quibus se Herculem defendisse et 
hostes fagasse, itaque Jovem similitudinem pugnantis inter sidera constituisse, schol. αὶ. 
phaen. 74 (wrongly attached to the description of Ophiuchus) ἄλλοι δέ φασί rues αὐτὸν 
εἶναι τὸν Ἢ ρακλέπ vote Aisvey (A. Rehm in Pouly—Wissowa Aeal-2nc. +. ac64 makes the 
obvious correction Αἰγνυσι) πολεμοῦντα, ἐκιλιπόντων αὐτῷ τῶν τοξευμῴτων ἐπὶ yore πεσόντα 
Méovg βαλεῖν, οὔτ αὐτῷ Zeit beer εὐξαμένῳ. 
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misunderstandings. Herakles grasping his club was confused with 
Bottes grasping his /agedd/en—witness the Carolingian paintings 
(figs. 320, 321) in the coder Vossianns’, Herakles throwing stones 
was equated with the stone-thrower Talos*, whose name bore a 
convenient resemblance to that of the sufferer Talas®. It was altered 
hy some wiseacre into Tantalos*, the hero who lived in dread of the 
falling rock, and by some fool of a copyist into Taos the Peacock®! 
A final muddle, prompted perhaps by Tantalos under his rock, 
perhaps by Herakles fighting his snake, produced the name Atlas® 
Modern sky-charts are content with the label Hercules. But rival 
claimants have been numerous, as may be seen from the appended 
SEOMELE | 


The Fettered God 


Talas 
(Teukros of Babylon 
« 1004.0.) 


Talos 
(Antiochos of Athens 
- i A.D.) 


Atlas Tantalos Tacs 


1 A ninth-centary MS. of Germanicus at Leyden (cod. Voss. Lat. ἡ" 79 fol. δ᾽ Hercules 
(= my fig. 320) and fol. ra* Bottes (= my fig. 351} published by Ὁ. Thiele Amsite f7fni- 
meitvider Berlin 1899 p. og fig. rg anil p, ἠδ fig. 12]. 

? Ty Antiochos of Athens (1. 11 a.p.), author of a famous astrological poem 7aeraiwre!, 
of which one fragment in hesameters is quoted by the astronomer Palchos {τὸν A.D.) and 

other parts survive in an old prose paraphrase given by various MSS, (W. Christ Gereticate 
der gricchischen Litteraiee® Mitnchen 1974 ii. 2. 678). See further F. Boll 5ptaere [aeipanty 
1903 [)- 279, who restores Τάλως fro Tahde ῥίπτων λίϑαν col. Vand raus cod. A. 
7 Supra p. aby, ᾿ 
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Having thus seen that certain anonymous Alexandrines used 
the Aeschylean myth of Zeus sending a rain of stones to Herakles* 
as a plausible explanation of Engonasin, we must next enquire 
whether the myth itself was a mere figment on the part of an 
imaginative poet or an episode strictly in accordance with popular 
classical belief. And here | shall at once cite a remarkable parallel 
recorded by Livy" as having taken place in the reign of Tullus 
Hostilius (672—6409 B.C,): 


‘After the defeat of the Sabines, when King Tullus and the whole Roman 
state were at a high pitch of glory and prosperity, it was reported to the king 
and senators that there had been a rain of stones on the Alban Mount. As this 
could scarce he credited, envoys were dispatched to examine the prodigy; and in 
their sight there fell from the sky, like hail that the wind piles in drifts upon the 
ground, a thick shower of stones. ‘They thought too that they heard a pTeat voice 
issuing from the grove on the mountain-top, which bade the Albans offer sacrifices 
after the fashion of their fathers: these they had in fact given over to oblivion, 
as though they had forsaken their gods along with their country, having either 
adopted Roman rites or in anger at their fortune, such as men sometimes 
feel, abandoned the worship of the gods, The Komans also, in consequence of 
the same portent, undertook an official nine days’ celebration, whether so 
commanded by the divine voice from the Alban Mount—for this too is handed 
down—or on the advice of soothsayers. At all events it remained a regular custom 
that, whenever the same prodigy was reported, there should be a nine days" 
observance.’ 


The great voice heard from the grove on the mountain-top was 
that of Tupiter Lafraris, whose temple on the summit of the 
Alban Mount? (Monte Cave*) Was the earliest religious centre of the 


* Schol. Amt. parm. Τὰ, οἱ δὲ Τάνταλον, 

* F. Boll op. ci. p. 278 with no. 4. 

* F. Boll af. of. p. νον f. in view of 4) κύμβαλα καὶ drdde (ag. "Athas) cod. V3. * Dic 
Schilderung cines Gottes mit ausgebreiteten Armen passt durchaus ru den Darstcliangen 
des Atlas, wie etwa der Kalner Bronce (abpebildet bei Thiele S. ah) oder dem Trigger 
des Globus Farnese." | 
| Supra p. 483. The Hercules Lagideriws worshipped in the neighbourhood of Nikaia 
(Wier, Nice) (Orelli farce, Lat. sel, no. tora = Corg, ἔπιεν. fat. τ. ἡ nn. 78g i mall 
pedestal, found near the monastery of 8, Ῥοπείο aml thence transferred to a vimerard 
adjoining the Cuppaccini of Nizza, inscribed itexcvis | Larinaxl | atanticenses | 1) 
is hardly to be connected with this myth, but may be a loco! variety of Hercules Simei 
the pod ‘of Quarries” (De Vit Onarrartroey iil. 354, 385). on whom see now the eviianative 
article by Keune in Pauly—Wissowa Neal: Emr, ii 4. δῷ... γον, . 

2 Liv. t. 3t trans. ἢ, O. Foster altered, 

3A. Nibby υἱνα ἐπὶ storice-topografice-catiguaria della carta de dintorsag tk | 
c8g7 i. rro—rig (* Albanus Mons’), ὦ, Ἢ, de Row * Ricerche εἰπε τ - ΕΝ sok 
nel monte Albano’ εἰς, inthe dem. d. Just. 1873 χῖν, ita ff (* Tempio di Gia eee 
168 ff. (*Cabum. Cabenses") with pl. πα, M.S. de By ἐπεὶ ganas arin 


| ! : ἢ, : Bal "ὥραν! © studi 
Laniale sul monte Albano’ in the Aun. of. σαν. ιϑτὦ ἰῇ, 414333 with col. pl o 
i F. ᾿ 
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Latins?. And, since the Alban Hills were certainly prehistoric 


_ volcanos, which even in historic times continued to give intermittent . 


proof of their smouldering fires’, it is permissible to suppose that a 


C. Hilsen in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-£nc. i, τοῦ τελεῖν with map, Ὁ. Tomassetti Le 
rampagna Romana antica, medirvale « moderna Roma 1910 ii tgo—a2g0 (‘Albano 
Lazinic’), G. Giovannoni ‘Monte Cavo. Esplorazioni nell’ area del tempio di Giove 
Lagiale’ in the Mot. Seavey 1912 pp. 385-18... 

«Ὁ, Hillsen foc. cif. ‘die bichste Erhebung des vulkanischen Albanergebirges, jetet 
Monte Cavi (weniger correct Monte Cavo), gg4 m. Wher dem Mocr.’ 

1 H. Last in The Camteidiee Ancient History Cambridge 1928 vil. 345. 

5 Sir W. Gell The Topography of Rome and its Vicinity? Lowion 1846 p. 38: ‘Albano 
has been at different periods subject to earthquakes; these, however, have hitherto been 
productive of no serious mischief. Shocks were felt here in the year i829, and in many 
of the villages around. After continuing for a considerable period, during which they 
were at times repeated as often as thrice in one day, they ceased in the autumn. The 
strange stories then current among the people, of flames breaking forth from a chasm, 
and of trees withering from volcanic effluvin, give an air of probability to the showers of 
stones and other prodigics, said to have occurred in ancient times on the Alban Hill. 
‘These phenomena may be referred to the volcanic nature of the mountain, which, at the 
time that they are said to have happened, was so much nearer the epoch of its vigour and 
activity.’ 


C. Daubeny A Description of active and extinct Volcanos, of Earthquakes, and of 


Thermal Springr® London 1848 p. t69£: ‘To the south of Rome the whole of the 
country for several miles round Albano abounds in volcanic appearances. Amongst the 
mountains in this group are several lakes which appear originally to have been craters, 
as for instnnee thal of Albano, Vallariceia, Nemi, περὶ Juturna, to which we may add, 
intermediate between the Alban mountains and the Anio, the Lake of Gabii, noted for 
a particular variety of Peperino called the Gabian stone, and the singular hexagonal one 
of Cornufelle, near Frascati, sapposed by Gell to.be the Lake Regillus....In proof that 
the volcanic action had not entirely ceased even in modern times, I may state that Pliny 
[war. Aist, 2. 240] mentions a report which had reached him as to the grownd round the 
lake [of Ariccla or Vallariccia) being hot enough to set fire to charcoal ; and Livy [77. 36] 
notices a shower of stones that fell there, as well as the bursting out of a warm spring, 
having its water mixed with blood, which Heyne supposes to have been bitumen ἢ (| Heyne, 
Opasc. Acad. vol. ii. p. 763). There are indeed some passages in ancient writers, which 
might Iced τὰ to suppose a voleano to have existed among these mountains even at a 
period within the limits of authentic history, for Livy (25. 7] notices a shower of stones 
which continued for two entire days from Mount Albano during the second Punic war, 
and Julius Obsequens in his work “ De Prodigim " [g8=38] remarks, that in the year [641] 
Awe, [=1130,¢.] the bill appeared to be on fire during the night.... These accounts 
indeed, if not confirmed by other testimony, might be rejected as falwlous, but they may 
perhaps suffice to establish the comparatively modern date at which the volcanic action 
continued, when viewed in connexion with the physical structure of the lake iteelf...."Thits 
however, and the other Inkes above-mentioned, if even they be considered as volcanic 
craters, are but the dependencies and offscts, av it were, of the great extinct volcano, the 
traces of which still remain wpon the summit of the Alban bills.’ | 

To these contentions E. H. Bunbury in Smith Pict. Geagr. I. ἢ opposes ἃ dogmatic 
denial, difficult to accept: ‘Numerous prodigies are recorded by Koman writers 2% 
occurring on the Alban Mount: among these the falling of showers of stones is frequently 
mentioned, a circumstance which has been supposed by some writers to inilicate that the 
voleanic energy of these mountains continued in historical times; but this sugggesteon 1s 
sufficiently disproved by historical, as well as geological, considerations.’ 
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fall of pumice or scoriae thrown up from some re-opened vent would 
be viewed as an omen directly indicating the will of Iupiter. 
Later showers of stones", ashes*, or the like®, though on occasion 


Taizmc. Hot stones fell from the eky at Praeneste (Liv. 22. 1). 
206 A rain of stones on the Aventine at Rome and at Aricia (Liv. 22. 96), 
ais A rain of stones round the temple of Tuno Sespita at Lanuvium (Liv, 23.41), 
ΠῚ Acmin of stones for two days on the Alban Mount (Liv. a3. 7). 
211 A rain of stones at Eretum (Liv. af. 21]. 
207 Stones fell from the sky at Ve, and again there was a rain of stones on the 
Armilasirom at Rome (Liv. 17. 37). 
ΤΥ A rain of stones in the territory αἱ Haclria (Liv. 34. 48). 
188 Showers of stoncs on the Aventine (lul. Obs. ζῇ -- ,], 
Ἵν A rain οἱ stones in Picenum {1μ]. Obs. g9=4), 
Live] A rain of stones at Keate (Liv. 43. 13). At the close of the same year stones 
fell simultaneously in the ayer Aemurnzs and in the ager Vesrns (Liv. gg, 18}. 
A rain of stones at Aricia (Iul. Obs. 77 = 18). 
A rain of stones on a farm of the Vestini {Ππ|. Obs, «1 τ Ξε κι]. 
/nfra τι. 1. 
A min of stones (C. Lycasthenes (K. Wolifhart) Predigiorwm ac astenéoruam 
chromicen Basilene 1247 p. 228}. 
&o7 4.0. A tain-storm followed hy the fill of white and black stones at Ahmed-dad 
near Koufah (an Arabic MS. of Ibn-al-Athir quoted by Ἐς Quatremére 
Mimoires goyraphiques of histerigues sur Γ Reyes, of sur yuelouer contrtes 
reverie? Paris 1811 ii. 487). ) 
So fir as Ttaly is concerned, the decreasing number of entries rather suggests that this 
particular form of volcanic activity had petered out before the beginning of our era. 
Say nc, A rain of ashes at Athens (Paus, 9. 6. 6). 
4734.0. Amin of fiery dust or ashes at Byzantion (Kedren, Auf. cows, πεὸσ [L. 64. 
Reker), Glykas ann. 4. 264 (p. 489 Bekker), Zouat- 14 Ἢ ass 
Dindorf). Theophan. chronagr. p. 103 (i. 183 Classen) refers this rain 
of fiery dust to the year of Leon i's death, which he places in 466.4.D. 
C. Lycosthenes (K. Wolffhart) a. εὖ, Ρ. 296 dates it in the second year 
of Leon i, y62a.p. (1), ep. Nikephor. ἐών Aisy, tk. 20 {cxlvil. ὅσ 1 ff 
Migne). Prokop, a Self, Goth. 6. 4. 27 and Marcellin. Comes iPad. 
ann. 472 (li. η11 Ὁ Migne) attribute the fall to an eruption of Vesuvius. 
The ΕΝ etn tatar ar re for Nov. 6 p. 176 (cxvil. » 47 A-B Migne) 
says that the ashes fell glowing hot and burnt up πάντα τὰ φυτά), 
Βα, πις, A rain οὐ chalk at Cales (Liv. 24. io). ν 


el 
sep on 
Bethe eat 


"4 A rain of earth on several cocasions at Rome (Liv. 54s 45). 
8 Aran of carth at Tuscolum (Liv. a7. ἃ, Tul. Obs. ες = 1}, 
178 A min οἵ earth αἱ Auximum (Liv. 42. 20), 

roy A rain of carth at Anagnia (Liv, 45. 06, Tul, Oba: Το τε 11), 


16h A rain of earth of many places in Campania (Inl. Obs, 7t=13). 
bas A min of earth at Ardea (lul. Obs. $6= + a), 


ἘΠ A rain of clay on the Aventine at Rome (Lul. Obs. του Ξε 44). 

gil A ran of white chalk im the theatre (Lol. Obs. 107 = 47). 

a? At Kome ‘many thunderbolts, many clods, stones, shard 1 blood 
fying through the air’ (Dion Cass, 40. 41}. + on went 

ao A min of baked tiles at Rome (Plin. may, Aig. ἃ, 147, cp. Lyd. of ontenr. 4 


6p. 03, 1.1 ἢ, Wachsmuth κατηνέχθηπεν δὶ hind δ aia 
κόνιν, wre ἐπὶ πήνωροι τοῦ wad” qd), δ πολλέκιρ ὄσταὶ καὶ 
8604.0. Blood-red dust fell from the sky at Byzantion (Georg 


. Mon ) hat. 
δι 3. 11 (cx, 1048 C—1049 4 Migue)), onmchos] κ ἦγον, 
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attributed to divine agency, are more often recorded as a purely 
anonymous portent. 


iii. Rain of food. 


Another form of abnormal shower is the alleged fall of actual 
food from the skies. Thus in the book of Aavaivs" it is stated that 
the children of Israel on entering the wilderness of Sin, between 
Elim and Sinai, were distressed with hunger: 


‘Then said the Lonp unto Moses, Behold, 1 will rain bread from heaven for 
you!,...Ateven ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be filled with bread ; 
and ye shall know that | am the Loxp your God. And it came to pass at even, 
that the quails came up, and covered the camp: and in the morning the dew lay 
round about the camp. And when the dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon 
the face of the wilderness a small round thing, small as the boar frost on the 
yround#,,,.And the house of Israel called the name thereof Manna: and it was 
like coriander seed, white; and the taste of it was like wafers made with 
honey δ," 


This timely provision of tamarisk-droppings" and migrating quails’ 
made a profound impression upon the people and is the subject of 
repeated allusions by other writers throughout the canon®. Indeed, 
it came to be regarded as frankly miraculous: eg. 


! Pans. 9. 6.6 Ἀέγεται δὲ καὶ ᾿Αϑηναίοιν ὅσαι τέφραν ὁ Godt ἐνιαυτῷ πρότερον πρὶν ἢ τὸν 
πόλεμον τὸν ἐπαχϑέντα ὑπὸ Σύλλα τὰ μεγάλα φῴϊειν ἐνεγκεῖν παθήματα, Prokop. ae bell. 
Guth. G. 4. a7 καὶ wore μὲν φασιν ἐν Byporrly ἐπιπεσοῦσα (i. the ashes from Vesuvine) 
οὕτων ἐκπλβξαι rode ταύτῃ ἀνθρώπουν ὥστε wardquel ἐξ ἐκεῖνον δὴ καὶ dv τόδε τοῦ χρόνον 
\urait ¢rimoriony ἐξιλάσκεσθαι τὸν Gedy ἔγνωσαν, κιτιλ., Georg. Monachos céron. ἃ. τοῦ. 2 
(ex. 736 Migne) ἐφ᾽ of ἰσημεῖον) ἐφάνη ἐν τῷ obpary νεφέλῃ σαλπιγγοειδὴτ ἐπὶ ἡμέραν μ', 
καὶ σποδὸν ἔβρεξε ἐν ἘΠῚ. σπιθαμῆς τὸ wdyet τῶν γὰρ νερῶν ὧν πὸρ ὑρωμένων ἐδόκει wip 
ῥέειν. διὰ τοῦτο πάντων λιτανευώντων, τῇ Φιλανδρωπίᾳ τοῦ Θεοῦ ἐσβέσθη καὶ elt κόνιν μετε- 
βλήϑη cp. Nikephor. ece/. ἀκ. 1s. 20 (exlvii, 61 8 Migne) νεφέλη γὰρ σάλτιγγον σχῆμα 
περιβαλλαμένη ἐπὶ ἡμέρας τεσσαράκοντα wero’ ἡνίκα καὶ σευδὸς ἄνωθεν berleity ry Ἐωριγεαν- 
τίρου, -«- ὥστε {ἐπσέγνἢ "- ὦσε! παλαιστὴν ὑπὲρ τῶν κεράμων καϑεῖναι, εἰς wip τῶν νεφῶν 
ἀλλοιωθέντων" ὃ δὴ ciufokor ἀκραιῴσέστατον ἦν τῆς ὅσον οὕπω ἔσεσθαι μελλούσην περεπίᾶς' 
ὅτε πάντει σὺν τρόμῳ ἐξιόντει, δυσωποῦντες ἦσαν θεόν, λέγοντες, [ip ἐπιήρέχειν καὶ τὸ κἂν 
ἀννανίζειν ὧν βουλομένῳ Θεῷ, φηλανθρώπων δὲ κινηθέντων (fey. κικηϑέντου, ἐσβέσθη, 

5 Ex, 16, 1 

2 Ex. τὖ, 4. 

4 Ex. 16..132—14. 

4 Ex. 16, 31. 

‘A. Macalister in J. Hastings 4 Dictionary of the Fible Edinburgh 1geo fil. 236 
(‘Manna’), N. McLewn and S. A. Cook in Τὶ K. Cheyne—]. 5. Black Encyclopedia 
Ια London 1907 ii 2929¢-—2931 (* Manna‘). 

ΤΟ, E. Post in J, Hastings A Dietiemary oy fae Able Edinburgh τον iv. 179 (*(ruail ἢ, 
A. E. Shipley, 5. A. Cook, T..K. Cheyne, and C. Creighton in Τὶ RK. Cheyne— J. 5. Black 
Encyclopedia Aidfica London 1903 ἵν. 3989—3991 (‘Quail’). 

"Num. τι. 6M, gr ff, Deut. &. 9, 16, Josh. s. τ. Noho. 20, Pa. 10s, 40. τοῦ. 18. 
John 6. arf, 49, 58, Heb, ἢ. 4, Rew, a. 17. 


a 
FF 
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‘Yet he commanded the skies above, 
And opened the doors of heaven ; 
And he rained down manna upon them to eat, 
And gave them of the corn of heaven. 
Man did eat the bread of the mighty : 
He sent them meat to the full. 
He caused the cast wind to blow in the heaven: 
And by his power he guided the south wind. 
He rained flesh also upon them as the dust, 
And winged fowl as the sand of the seas: 
And he let it fall in the midst of their camp, 
Round about their habitations, 
So they did eat, and were well filled; 
And he gave them that they lusted after!’ 


‘He rained down manna...,’ ‘He rained flesh also...," Tt may be 
doubted whether classical authors can furnish a complete parallel to 
the Hebrew tradition. There is, however, reason to think that the 
same naive belief in food, at first let fall by the sky-god, and later 
simply dropping from the sky, long haunted the imagination of 
Greeks and Romans alike. 

W. H. Roscher®, in a dissertation published half a century since, 
succeeded in proving two relevant points. In the first place, the 
Greeks and Romans, the Indians, the Germans, and the Finns all 
held that honey falls as a dew from the sky* on trees and flowers 

5 τ : * 7 
and consequently viewed it as a sort of celestial diet. In the second 
place, amérosia, the gods’ food, and νέαν, the gods' drink (or tee 

*) Ps, 78.-23—16. 

7 W. A. Roscher Neder wed Amérona Leipzig 1883 pp. t9—29 and aa—33. 

* Hence the names ἀερόμελι (Amynitas frag. 1 (Serdtt. ἀπ. Alex. Afag, p. 1 35 Muller) 
m frag. 1 (Frag. gr. fist. tt. G27 Jacnby) ap. Athen. coop, Galen. κερὶ τροφῶν δυνάμεως 
3. 29 (vii 739 Kuhn), cp. Verg. μέρη, 4. 1 aril ellis caclestia dona), δροσόμελι (Galen, 
le, eHf., ἐμ. Verg. eel. 4. go roscida mella, Plin. wat. Ade. v6. 91 pores melleos α culo, ut 
dixtmus (i. 11. 30), cadentes), μέλι ἄγριον (Died. 19.94, Matthew 3. 4, Sonid. s.. ἀκρίε), 
for μέλι (Paolyain. 4. ἃ. 32, cp. Ail. ae τ, om. re. 2 ὕεται fle Bde γῆ διὰ ταῦ ἦροι ular: 
ὑγρᾷ). τ: 

A corms story ἔπ told by Haulriannus Junius (Adriaan de Jonghe) in his And 
Koterodami i708 p, 170 1. (lib. 3, cap. g): ‘Locum accepi fuiew in τι was Wee ss 
prestantissimt mellis aerii (quod ἄγριαν μέλι Suidas, depo Galena 
Manna nominat a voce Webrea Man, que penerice donom 
quem Neapolitani reges perpetuo muro clandendum cursverant, incertam ob causam. « 
uberior proventas alque inde opimus reditus, sive purior εἶπε alban μὲς hesueentieteg 
(iAconuc tandem i causa deneguto illius contacty, corleste illud καὶ diowerds donum in 
universum cuiere dest: mox quam juss Rerum interrupta fuisset mur] series in 
labi affluenter, & ἃ pabe rustica colligi passim ccepit. Repetitus μβεδιλραὴ eae pot: 
cingencdi loci propositum, sed temerariam: siquidem circunquaque proeclusa aioe ἜΗΝ 

orien, 


stetit melleus Ie imber, neque manavit amplius, doner, dissinata disiex 
: ῖ : : Ἴ ΚΎΜΗΣ, feta distec ἡ" 
πὸ crote, libero mpressu patites rosticag coriis, wvidiainsd Gita Peas tied ide 


colli~ere permiasu regum potulr.” 


repno Neapolitana, 
 Galenws, vulges hominum 
egtiheat) proventu mobilen, 
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versa), were originally identical, both being forms of the self-same 
substance honey, This identification is borne out by etymology : 
a-méresta, the ‘non-mortal’ food*®, and μον, the ‘death-van- 
quishing®,’ or perhaps rather #é-Afer, the ‘not-dead*’ are obvious 
equivalents, 


1 Athen. 29 A olde δ᾽ ὅτι “Araferdplinn (fod, iweert. frag. 7 (Prag. com. Gr. [ἢ. 198 
Meineke)) τὸ récrap of wordy, ἀλλὰ τροφὴν εἶναι Meyer θεῶν" ‘rd νέκταρ ἐσθίω πάνυ | μάττων 
ariew τ΄ ἀμβροσίαν καὶ τῷ Διὶ | διακανὦ καὶ σεμνὸν εἰμ᾽ ἑκάστῳτε | “Hag λαλῶν καὶ Εἰ ὑπριδὅι 
παρακαθήμενοι." καὶ ᾿ΑἈκμὰν (frog. too Hergk4, 88 Edmonds, 3 Diehl) δέ ῴησι ‘rd νέκταρ 
μεναι adrodr καὶ Serpe (frag. εἰ Bergh ὁ, 146 Edmonds) δέ ῴησιν" "ἀμβροσίαι μὲν] 
κρατὴρ ἐκέκρατυ, | Ἕρμᾶικ δ᾽ ἔλεν ὕλχιν | θεοῖς αἰνυχοῆσαι." Eustath. ἐμ Od. p. 1632, δὲ ff. 
abbreviates this passage of Athenaios. The same conception underlies Eur. ἐδ ῥ. 748 8. 
κρῆκαὶ τ΄ ἀμβρόκιαι χέανται | Ayrdt (W. Dindorf cj. Zork) μελάθμων παρὰ κοίτα | ἵν΄ ἁ 
βιόδωροι (so 1. (ἡ Valekenaer from ἵνα βυύδωροι cod. A. ὀλβιόϑωροι volg.) αὔξει ἐαόέα | 
χων rbdaworine Peay. 

3 Prellwitz Arye. Wortert. αἱ, Gr. Spr.* p. 43, Boisacy Dyfet. diyet. de fa Langwe Gr. 
μι 1g4, Walde—Pokorny Merg!. Warterd. a. indeyera. Spr. ii. 276, op. Schrader Meadlex.? 
ii. τῷ. 

2 So Prellwitr Aim, είν, a. Gr. Spr.* p. 908 (** mek (Tod: lat. mec-cmr, 5. ede) 
+éar “iiberwindend," ai. sara-s, 6. rele, Also in der Hedeutung aholich wie ἀμβρυσία. 
In dieser Deutung habe ich mich mit Jac. Grimm Dtsch. Mythologie I, 194 (necem 
avertens) berithrt'), Boisey Dvcts dir, de ἐπ Lange Gr. p, Gof, (¢<* med-** mort, ἐν 
(cf. Lat. wa-em et voy. av. rdxit)+-rap “qui triamphe de,” cf. akr. γε ὁ 2d. -fanz- 
“qui tnomphe de" (: skr. Adrafe “‘trverser, franchir, surmonter, vainere,” lot. fra) 
Ξε "ἀμβροσίη", Walde—Pokormy Ferg! Herierd, αἱ, ondogerm. Spr. ii. 326 {" νέκ.ταρ 
“Gattertrank” (*!* Tod tberwindend,”...)'). 

1H. Gintert Amp Halle a 5. gig p. rte tf. is dissatished with the solution of the 
problem advanced by Prellwits and now commonly accepted (‘Aber mit dem rweiten 
Kompositionsplied steht es nicht zum besten; mon verweist oof ol. -ferd-, aw. -fura- 
“uberteetiond, besiegend,” xu ai. stm “sett Uber, gelangt hinuber, berwindet, rettet,” 
mler af ai. deter “die Wasser besiegend"'; ich wiirde schon lieber auf veel. -fra! “2er- 
stirend" als rweltes Kompositionsplied hinacigen, das im griechischen Auslaut ols -rap 
encheinen misste ond von dieser Stellung aus verallgemcinert scin kinnte. ...Aber auch 
der Zerlepung von γέκταρ in eée-rap “necem superans” haftet meines Empindens ciwas 
‘“Gemachtes " an, es felt ihr die innere Uberzeagungekraft. Darn kommt, dass die Silbe 
rap nur durch Heransiehung weit entiernter Formen ecinigermasen gedeutet werden 
kann"). Accordingly, he proposes a new and undeniably attractive explanation (* Ich 
mochte daher cinen neuen Deutungeversuch vorlegen, der hinsichtlich der Bedeutung der 
Etymologie Gaines ebenbiirtig int, aber den Vorsug hat, wor mit im Gnechischen slbet 
tiblichen Wortformen auszukommen: ich will namlich ed-erap serlegen. re- idly. * ae ist 
die Vollstufe der Negation, die wir in so tiblichen Formen, wie lat. me-sct, me-far, π᾿: 
wnguen, o'swilat, ne-sclus, mecérte, me-cessorius, μένε ans * we-heme. , Ἶ πα Griechischen 
ΒΡ ΠΡ ist ve~ erhalten bei vokalischem Anlaut, da sonst das alte we- durch of ereetat wurde: 
vel. οὔ ris, οὐκ ἐθέλω: at. ila. In solcher Kontraktion aber war re- nicht durch αὐ σὰ 
ersctzen, umd so begegnet es in Fallen wie νηλεήν, κήνεμοτ, γήκεστος, γήγρετοι, FURL po, 
γηήλίπουτ..., νημερτής, νήπιό!. Sonst kann re- also nur in Wortern mit undurchsichtiger 
Bedeutung von der Ersetzung durch οὗ verschont geblicben sein; cin solcher Fall ist 
meiner Ansicht nach νέκταρ, aus dem wohl schon die Griechen den Stamm rer- " Tod" 
in νέκεν, νέκυν, weepoe herausgehtrt haben werden. Der zweite Teil dieses also sehr alter- 
timlichen Kompositums, dessen cigentliche Bedeutung die Hellenen nachwet slich sellat 
nicht mehr kannten, gehiirt in tiefstufiger Stammespestalt nach dem Hauptton zu hom. 
κτέρια  Keigabe an Tote.” Hesych. plossiert «rdper: respol, καὶ derdacro ol drapa. 
Ferner gehiren hierher crepifw, hom. κτερεΐζω τινά. “*jem. die lctric Ebre erweiten,” 


c. 1. 32 
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The facts on which these fancies rested are partly botanical, 
partly entomological. On the one hand, a sweet, sticky exuda- 
tion, usually caused by a superfluity of sap, is to be found 
during hot weather, in small drops resembling dew, on the leaves 
of sundry trees and herbs?, especially the oak® the ash?, the 


«τερίσματα “Totenfeier, Leichentestattung.”’ Daher ist auch d:d-sroper, der Beiname des 
Hermes in seiner Eigenschaft als ψυχοπεμπός heranzsziehen [supra tl. 384 5. 6]. “ἢ 407 
τομῇ der Totengott τὰ Hektor: πατὴρ δέ μοί ἐστι Πολύντωρ [πῆγα ii. 384 n. οἷ. Dies ἐπ 
also deutlich cin redender Name fiir Hodes, lem alles Indische anhelmfallt, wie πολυδέγμιν, 
woluddarge uaw [regina ii. 11 ἢ. ὁ [3}} Wenn es an der Stelle weiter beisst: debrnurt 
μὲν ὃ γ' ἐστὶ, so erinnert man sich an ΠΑρύτιν [eufra 1. 509 f., ii. gis π. ΟἿ. τὸ νέκταρ 
“Nicht-totsein” ist also mit ἀμβρυσία vallig gleichbedeutend. ἀ-κτέριστοι sind dragons, 
colchegdie nicht bestattet werden, Uber die der Hales aloo keine Macht hat, und dies 
Wort deckt sich mit ἀθάναται." 

tM, 1. Berkeley in J. Lindley—T. Moore Tae Treasury of Botany London 1884 
i. 5:51. 

Prieur frag. 190 Wimmer af. Phot. drip. δὴ ἢ ὦ ἢ, πίπτει δὲ τὸ ἐκ τοῦ ddpos 
μέλι καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ προυτνχόντα τῶν ᾧντῶν. εὐῤίσκεκεται δὲ μέλιρτὰ del row 
φύλλοιν τῆν δρυὰν καὶ ἐπὶ -- τοῖε (imserwi Δ... τῆν φελύραν, διότι πυκνότητα ἔχει ταῦτα 
καὶ ἔνικμὰ ἐστι, δεῖ δὲ μήτε τελείων εἶναι ξηρά, ἵνα μὴ εἰς αὐτὰ ἕλκῃ, μήτε μανά, ἵνα μὴ bly” 
ταῦτα δὲ καὶ fricue καὶ πυκνότητα ἔχαι, τὰ [τὸ Ε΄ Wome for τὸ codd.) δὲ τῆν φιλύραν καὶ 
“᾿λυκότητα. ἔχει δὲ wore ἡ μέδωττα (so Ε΄, Wimmer for μέλισσα codd.) οἰκείωσίν τινα epee ΤῊΣ 
δρῶν, ἐπὶ, dart, ple ἃ. 1. 6 φαίνεται δ᾽ ofe καὶ ὁ μελιτώδηι οὗτον χυλὸν ἐκ τοῦ ἀέροι ἐπὶ ταύτῃ 
(x. τῇ dpet) μάλιστα προαίξειν, Diod. 17. 75 ἔστι δὲ καὶ δ ρὄρων πιεμὰ τοῖν ἐγχωρίαιν (er. τοῖν 
ὙὝρκακοῖ παραπλήσιον Spot κατὰ τὴν ἐπιψάνεμιν, ard δὲ τῶν φύλλων ἀπυλεῖῆον μέλι" καὶ 
ταῦτά Teds ὕνν Ὑδν τὴν Gala τὴν ἀτόλαυνσων αὐτοῦ ποιοῦντι τε Curt. 6. 4. 27 frequens arbor 
faciem quercus habet, cuius folin molto melle tinguniur: sed, nisi solia ortum inoolae 
oocupaverint, vel modica teporée sucus extinguitur (cp. Ex. of. a0), Plin, met. ἀπέ, 0. aN 
constalque cores melleos ¢ caelo, ut dixtmus, cadentes non aliis magis insidere frondibus 
(re. quam roborilus). Honey dripping trom the oaks ia a characteristic of the golden age 
(Verg. ef. 4. 6 redeunt Saturnia rena; | ...30 et durac quereus sudabunt roscida mella, 
pore, Ἐν 150 nvellac ue decusait (Fr. Lupiter) foliia, Tib, 1. 3. 4% ipsa mello chads Twercus, 
Ov. met. 1. ται {, ism flumina nectaris ibant, | flavaque de viridi stiliabant ilice mella). 
Bot Hes σι, 2921. οὔρεσι δὲ δρῦν} ἅκρη μὲν τε φέρει βαλένονι, μέσση δὲ μελίσααι refers 
rather, as Tzetz, σαὶ Joc. saw, τὸ beesnests in hollow oak-tranks (pscudo-PhokyL 1971 ff. 
Bergk 4, 271 ff. Diehl, Hor. qtod. 16, 47, Ov. aor. 3. 8. 40), lath. Pad. g. 71. 10 (Anti- 
pairos) εὔκολοι ᾿Ερμείαν, ὦ ποιμένε!, de δὲ γάλακτι χαίρων καὶ δρυΐνῳ δεενδόμενοι 
(A. Hecker and F. Dubner would real σπενδομένοι., H. Stadtmiller: 'malis fort. 
πειθόμενοι conlato Antipatn’ Thess, versu 93. 4 (Skiyy πειθόμενοι λιβάνῳ") μέλιτι ip οἱ 
doubtful interpretation. 

2A. Kohn De Heradtunfi wes Fences una des (riitertranés* Gutersloh «886 p. 12] 
ventures to connect #O\ ‘honey’ with media ‘ash-tree,’ citing in support the Hesychian 
glosses μελίαι" μέλισσαι. ἢ δόρατα, ἢ Myyarand μελίη ὥππερ μέλι" ellos δένδρου, ὅϑεν τὰ 
μέλιται. But in the latter gloss N. 1. Schow cj. μελίη ὧν (//, 13. 178} for μελυξωη cod, and 
A. Meineke cj. μελέϊνα (ic. δόρατα! for μέλιτα cod. Hence M. Schmidt (ed, ror) prints: 
μελίη on ὥστερ μελί(α). εἶδον. ὀένδρου, ὅθεν τὰ wedtva (para). W. H. Roscher ἡ δε 
ved Amérotia Leipzig 1883 pp. 9. 16 accepts Kahn's conclusions, which— though far fetal 
impossible —have not found favour with recent philologists (Preliwitz ἔνα. Harter}. df 
rr. δεν. p. ahs, Boisacg fcr, dip. o¢ fa Lomene tre. p- O14, Schrader Reallex 2} os 
Walde—Pokorny Ferg. nda εἰ, indigerm, Spr. ii. 64). Soldat 

More weight attaches to a northern parallel. The ancient Scandinavi rtd. 
an ash (ate Vggerasils), from which trickled a bee-nourishing dew spiny Seni ἢ 


(Aumdngyfall). See K. Simrock Manaliech dir Dentschen Mytholesie Boon 1948p. 38, 
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lime?, and some sorts of reeds*. On the other hand, certain insects, 
such as the apAfdes, secrete a sugary liquid, which is often spread 
in a shiny layer over the upper surface of leaves*. Both saccharine 
substances are known to us as ‘honey-dew*, to our neighbours as 
miellat® or Hontgtian®. 


G. Vigfusen—F. York Powell Corpus Poeticum Moreaie Oxford 1883 u. 633, J. Grimm 
Teutonic Afythology trans. J. 5. Stallybravs London 1883 ii. 795, E. H. Meyer Gerannriche 
Mythologie Berlin 1891 p. 81, F. Ecksteln in the Aanmdtwiirtertwek des deutschen Aber: 
pianiens ἵν. age. | 

ι Theophr. fray. 1go Winner (quoted sure p. 498 n. 3) τῆι φιλύραε. 

More than fifty years ago my brothers and 1, as boys in our father’s garden, used in the 
heat of summer to creep under the green translocent shade of some over-hanging lime- 
boughs, anc I well remember tating the aweet aticky quid with which the leaves were 
coated. 

2 Sen. gist. τὰ, a. 4 aiunt inveniri apod Todos mel in arundinum foliis, quod aut ros 
line cocli aut ipsius arundinis humor dulcis εἰ pinguior gignit, Philostr. der. τῷ, 43 
τρέφουσι δὲ (x, αἱ ᾿Άμα ζήνετὶ τὰ Spd γάλακτί re φορβάδων ἵππων καὶ δρόσου κηρίου, ἤ 
adheres δίκην ἐπὶ rode δόνακαι τῶν ποταμῶν ifden, Ail. ae maf. πὶ τα. 7 ὕεται ἡ Ἴνδῶν γῆ 
διὰ τοῦ ἦραν μέλιτι ὑγρᾷ, καὶ ἔτι πλέαν ἡ Πρασίων χώρα, ἅπερ οὖν ἐμπίπταν ταῖν πόαιν καὶ 
ταῖς τῶν ἐκείων καλάμων cient roma τοῖν Sour καὶ τοῖν προβάτοι: καρέχει θαυμαστά, καὶ τὰ 
μὲν ζῷα ἐστιᾶται ἡδίστην τήνδε ἑστίασιν [μάλιστα γὰρ ἐνταῦθα οἱ νσμεῖς ἄγουσιν wird, ἔνθα 
καὶ μᾶλλον ἡ δρόσοι ἡ γλυκεῖα κάθηται πεσοῦνα), ἀνθεατιᾷ δὲ καὶ τὰ ζῴα role νομέαν" 
ἀμέλγουσι yap περιγλύκιστον γάλα, καὶ οὐ δέονται ἀναμῖξαι αὐτῷ μέλι, ὅπερ οὖν δρῶαιν 
"Ἔλληγες, But Plin, wa/. Aart, 11. 14 melliginem [κεν faciunt apes) δ lacrimis arborum, quae 
glutinum pariunt, salicis, ulmi, harundinis suco, cummi, resina is dealing with vegetable 
extilations, not supposed dew, And anon. ῥνυγηβίν mar, Arpiar, iq (eager. Gr. maint. 1. 
267 Muller) ἐξαρτίζυται δὲ σινήϑωι καὶ ded τῶν few τύπων, τῆι “Apiacie καὶ Bapirydfor, ... 
wis τὸ καλάμιναν τὸ Ἀεγάμεναν σἄκχαρι refers to sugarecane. 

2 KR. Lydekker Je opel! Matera! History London τΒοῦ νἱ. 198 ‘The sticky substance 
known as honey-dew, which is often spread in a shiny layer over the upper surface of leaves, 
is, in most casex, nothing but the liquid dropped by the crowds of plant-lice living above 
om the woder side of other leaves.’ 

+ The Lucyelopendtia Aritennica™ Lowlon 1929 xi. 715 *The exudation of 2 nectar-like 
or saccharine fluid is a function exclusively of flowers but may be found as a secretion or 
excretion on all parts of various plants which occur above ground. A sweet material, 
manna, is produced by leaves and stems of a species of ash, and nectar-secreting glands 
are found on leaves, petioles, stipules, bracts and even on the outer surfaces of corollas 
an calyces of various plant species. The origin of nectar-secretion manifested specially 
by flowers among the several parts of plants has been carefully considered by Darwin, who 
regards the saccharine matter in nectar as a waste product of chemical changes in the 
sap.... The secretions or excretions of nectar from parts of plants other than the interior 
of flowers are commonly called plant honey+lews. 

‘Another important source of sweet liquid for honey-bees is the exerctions of many 
species of sucking Insects, these being called insect honcyslews to distinguish them from 
normal plant seeretions. Various orders of Hemiptera form this material which is cagerly 
fathered by nigra but only when no supplies of nectar are available..." 

fi, πὶ, 717 ‘MONEY DEW, ἃ secretion consisting of exudations of sugar from the leaves 
of various trees under certain atmospheric conditions. It is usually the result of ἃ spat ioe 
of sap, but may also be produced by the puncture of certain insects (Aphids, gt)... 

δ La gramde emcyelopddie Paria (1898) xxiii. g§6 2.7. ‘MIELLAT, MIELLEE ou MIKLLURE,' 

51. Grimm—W. Grimm Dentsrher | arterénch Leiprig 1877 iv. 2. 1793 υϑὶ * Homig- 
thau’ (‘von blattliusen herrtihrt"). 
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Country folk in the second century A.D, when they observed 
such honey-dew on the leaves, would say with a smile ‘Zeus has been 
raining honey!"" And what they said in jest, their forefathers had 
said in earnest. Hence the curious belief that Dionysos was called 
Fives because at his bepetting ‘Zeus rained ambrosia upon him®’— 
a point to which we shall recur*. 

But if honey, why not honey-cakes? Why not dainties of all 
sorts? The comedians caught at the notion. Pherekrates* in his 
Perstans (towards the close of s. v 5.0.5) imagines a happy land in 
which rivers of black broth with rich spice-nuts and best barley-bread 
shall flow from the springs of Ploutos, all ready to be ladled up,— 


While Zeus rains wine, well-smoked and fine, in one tile-crenching sputter 
(A bathtmian's souse), till every house massed grapes and cheese-cakes clutter, 
And soup all hot and Lord-knows-what goes gurgling down the gutter. 
Nikophon, a later contemporary of Aristophanes®, in his Srrens 
pictures a similar scene, but omits the name of Zeus: 
Then let it snow with meal, 
Drizzle with loaves, and rain with lentil-soup; 
Let broth roll tit-bits all adown the streets, 
And cake invite us to consume iteelf?. 


From such classical Utopias it is not a far cry to the mediaeval 


' Galen. περὶ τροφῶν dowd peu %. 20 (vi. P28 ἢ Kitihn) ἡ τῶν τρυφῶν ὕλη πᾶσα μέχρι 
Sipe διττοῖ! γένεσι τεριληφθεῖσα, τὸ μὲν ἕτερον αὐτῶν ἐκ φυτῶν εἶχε, rd δὲ ἕτερον ἐκ ζώων" 
ἑκατέραν δ' αὐτῶν ἀφώρισται τὸ μέλι. γίρεται μὲν γὰρ ἐπὶ τοῖν φύλλοιν τῶν ὠἀντῶν, ἔστι δὲ 
οὔτε χυλὸν αὐτῶν, offre καρνάτ, afte μόριον, ἀλλ᾽ ὑμογενὴς μὲν ταῖι Andro, ob pir οὔτε 
σιπρεχὼν off duces ἐκεῖναι: γίνεται δαψιλές, οἷδα δὲ wore βέραυν ὥρᾳ πλεῖστον ὅσον ἐπὶ τοῖν 
τῶν δένδρων καὶ δάμγων καὶ τινων βαταγνῶν φύλλοις εὐρεϑέν, ὧν ὑπὸ τῶν γεωργῶν λέγεσθαι 
παιζόντων, "ὁ Hels ἔρεξε μέλι," προηγεῖτα δὲ νῦξ μὲν εὐφυχήτ, ὧτ ἐν θέρει, ἐβέρουι γὰρ ἦν 
ὥρα τηνικαῦτα,) ϑερμὴ δὲ καὶ ξῃρὰ κρᾶσιν ἀέροι ἐπὶ τῆς προτεραίαι... παρ' ἡμῖν μὲν οὖν «παρίωϊ 
φαίνεται τοῦτο γινόμενον, ἔν δὲ τῷ dot τῷ Αἰβάνῳ col” ἕκαστα» ἔτοι οὐκ ἠλίγον, ὥστε 
ἐκπεταννύνγει ἐπὶ γῆι δέρματα καὶ σείοντεν τὰ δένδρα δέχονται τὸ ἀπορρέον ἀπ' αὐτῶν tg 
χύτρας καὶ κεράμια πληροῦσι τοῦ μέλιτοι. ὀνομάζουσι δ' αὐτὸ δροσόμελί ve καὶ ἀεμόμελι 
(μέγα Ῥ. 496 ἢ. 3}. πρόδηλοι μὲν οὖν ἡ Oy τῇ γενέσει τοῦ μέλιτου duoyertie viz σα vee 
δρύσοιι, κιτιὰς Supra p. τὸι πὶ 1. 

Galen's statement that on Libanos men spread king upon the ground to catch the 
honey-dew may throw some light on Judges 6. 36 ., where Gideon says τὸ God: *If thou 
wilt save Israel by mine Puasicl, aa thon hast spoken, beheld, I will proto fleece of wool on 
the threshing-floor; if there be dew on the fleece only, and it be dry upen all the ground 
then shall I know that thou wilt save Israel hy mine hand,’ εἰς, 

* Bekker nerd. i. 207, 26 ff. (quoted spre ii, 275 0. 1a). 2 Infra § 9 (i) 

* Pherekr. ταὶ frog. 1 (Frag. com. Gr. ii, 313 ff. Meineke) af, Athen. τόρ Lamy 
ΤῊΣ ee aee Deed Ἀπ᾿ ὁ Sets δ Sew δ ktwely: κατὰ τοῦ κερέμων βκλώνότεν | ἀπὲ Ὡς ἡ 
τεγῶν ὀχετοὶ βοτρύων μετὰ ναστίακων πολυτύμων | ὀχετεύσονται ϑερμῷᾷ σὸν Ere καὶ 
Aigo gos wales. 

OW. Chnst Gevtichte der ΓΝ Lifferatart 

® Frag. com. Gr. i. 236 Memeke. 

? Nikoph, Serremer frag. ἢ (vag. com, Gr, ii. $51 Meineke) af. Athen. a 
ne | ce Fie te en ati 
Thorny ἐαντὸν ἐσθίειν χελενέτω. Ῥ 


Mitnchen sy i, ata f 
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Land of Cokaygne? in its English*, French*, Italian‘, or Teutonic 
varieties®, A frequent element in these Wonderlands is the fall of 


1 On the derivation of the name see F. Diez Ztymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen 
Sprachen® Bonn 1887 p. 114, F. Kluge Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache® 
Strassburg 1899 p. 229, G. Koérting Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch® Paderborn 1901 
Ρ. 249, E. Weekley An Z£tymological Dictionary of Modern English London 1921 p. 322, 
R. Plate Etymologisches Worterbuch der franszisischen Sprache Berlin—Bonn 1931 p. 69. 

2 J. E. Wells A Manual of the Writings in Middle English 1050—1400 Yale University 
Press 1916 p. 228 f. ‘THE LAND OF COCKAYGNE...consists of 95 short couplets of r250— 
1300 in MS. Harley 913 f. 3. The MS. was written probably between 1308 and 1318, 
at latest before 1325... possibly...from a lost French source.’ Bibliography #4. p. 798 f. 
The text was first published by G. Hickes Zinguarum Vett. septentrionalium thesaurus 
grammatico-criticus εἰ archeologicus Oxoniz 170§ i. 231—233, then ¢.g. by T. Wright in 
M. Haupt—H. Hoffmann Altdeutsche Blatter Leipzig 1836 i. 396—401, and with revised 
readings and useful notes by E. Matzner Alfenglische Sprachproben Berlin 1867 i. 
147—152. 

Similar fancies crop up here and there in much later verse (cp. T. Crofton Croker 
The Popular Songs of Ireland London 1839 p. 76 ‘Then let it, ye powers, | Rain whisky 
in showers,’ or T. Hood’s ‘I’ve heard about a pleasant land, | Where omelettes grow on 
trees, | And roasted pigs run, crying out, | ‘Come eat me, if you please”’). 

* E. Barbazan Fabliaux et contes des podtes francois des xi, xii, xiti, xiv et xv* sidcles* 
Paris 1808 iv. 175—181 (‘C'est li fabliaus de Coquaigne. Manuscrits, ποῦ 7218 et 7615’), 
especially vv. 96—100 ‘ Trois fois i pluet en la semaine | Une ondée de flaons (sc. ‘‘ tartes, 
gateaux”) chauz | Dont ja ne cheveluz ne chauz (sc. “‘chauve”’) | N’iert destornez, jel’ sai 
de voir, | Ainz en prent tout ἃ son voloir.’ This thirteenth-century French poem is copied 
in a Dutch version ‘van dat edele lant van Cockaengen’ (R. Priebsch in the 7ijdschrift 
voor nederl, taal- en letterkunde 1894 xiii. 185—191), where it rains flat cakes and pancakes 
(J- Poeschel in H. Paul—W. Braune Beitrige sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und 
Literatur 1878 v. 413). 

In M. A. Le Grand’s comedy Ze roi de Cocagne acte i sctne 2 (composed in 1718, ed. 
Paris 1742 ii. 146) Bombance declares: ‘Le pigeonneau farci, l’alouette τοις, | Nous 
tombent ici bas du Ciel comme la pluye.’ 

* The earliest allusion occurs in one of the Carmina Burana (ed. I. A. Schmeller 
Stuttgart 1847 p. 254) entitled Confesséo Goliae, which was written at Pavia c. 1162—1164 
by a wandering cleric and addressed to Reinald von Dassel, Archbishop of Cologne 
(W. Giesebrecht in the A//gemeine Monatschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Literatur 1853 
p- 364). The author states: ‘Ego sum abbas Cucaniensis et consilium meum est cum 
bibulis et in secta Decii voluntas mea est.’ But the first detailed description is found in 
Boccaccio’s Decamerone. G. Boccaccio The Decameron trans. J. M. Rigg London 1920 ii. 

7 (Eighth day, Novel iii): ‘Chiefly in Berlinzone, in the land of the Basques. The 
district is called Bengodi [sc. ubi bene gaudetur}, and there they bind the vines with 
sausages, and a denier will buy a goose and a gosling into the bargain; and on a mountain, 
all of grated Parmesan cheese, dwell folk that do nought else but make macaroni and 
raviuoli? (‘A sort of rissole.), and boil them in capon’s broth, and then throw them down 
to be scrambled for; and hard by flows a rivulet of Vernaccia, the best that ever was drunk, 
and never a drop of water therein.’ Dr H. Meier draws my attention to A. Bertarelli 
L'imagerie populaire italienne Paris 1929 pp. 50 fig. (“Le Pays de Cocagne des femmes.’ 
Rome. Taille-douce vers 1650) and 51 fig. (‘Description du Pays de Cocagne.’ Taille- 
douce coloriée au pinceau, de Remondinia Bassano. xviii* siécle). 

° F. Kluge Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache® Strassburg 1899 Ρ. 341 
‘Schlaraffe M. seit dem 17. Jahrh. fiir alter nhd. (16. Jahrh.) Sch/auraffz, das noch im 
18. Jahrh. (z. B. Maaler der Sitten 11 193) begegnet: aus dem seit dem 14. Jahrhundert 
bezeugten und kaum alteren mhd. s/é@r-affe (: sluder-affe) M. ‘‘tippig lebender, gedanken- 
loser Miissigganger, Schlaraffe” (bei Maaler 1561 Schluraff fast schlafferig Mensch”) zu 
mhd. s/#r “" Faulenzerei, faule Person” sowie zu schleudern und schlummern, Ursprgl. 


> 
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comestibles in a shower from the sky. The gap between ancient and 
modern examples is filled, on the one hand, by folk-tales that tell 
of eatables and drinkables falling like rain4, on the other hand, by 
would-be historical happenings®, sometimes susceptible of a scientific 
explanation, sometimes cxaggerations or distortions of residual facts. 


wir Wirafe Schimpiwort wie friihnhd. Gadeayfr, Mawlafe und Aotsagfe. Die erste 
ansfihrliche Schilderung des seit dem rs. Jahrh. erwihinten Schluraffenlandes hat Hans 
Sachs 1430 in einem Schwank gegeben’ [Εἰ Goctre Sertich: Fadeln wea Schone por 
ffans Sacks Halle a. 3.1893 1. 8—11 no. 4 ‘Das Schlaurafien Landt’ in 108 short riming 
lines). For other enrly references to ScA/arayien/and see J. Poeachel in H. Panl—W. Hraune 
Aettrdge sur Geschichte der deutichen Sproche und Literatur 1878 vy, gif ©, J. Bolte— 
G. Polivka dAaeurtuagen cer den Atneder- ὦ. Howsmdrchen der Ariider Grime Leip 
1918 tii, 248 fC Grimm's Hourehold Fates trans, M. Hunt London igs fi. 229 f. πο. 188 
‘The Story of Schlauraffen Land’ is taken from a German poem of the fourteenth century 
(printed from a Strassburg MS, by M. Haupt—H. Hoffmann A fttewische Blitter Leiprig 
1636 1. 163—165 In 63 short riming lines). Tn thin topsy-turvy countey eg, “sweet honey 
flowed Tike water from a deep valley at the top of a high mountain.’ A, Alslehen fads 
Pickart: Gacktchthitterung (Gargentua) Halle a, $.1891 p. 143 (cap, 6) ‘In dem Land 
kan ich nicht meh bleiben, der Iufft that mich in Schlauraffen treiben, drey meil hinder 
Bachschnitihuch, Bachischbach, Eyer im Schmaltz fir Harte und Gummi da die 
Tanbenschlag minler gepraten Wachteln fangen, die dem Dauren uber Nacht im gels 
geruhet haben, da der Milchramregen, der Zuckererbsen Hagel, der speisold vund 
schiafion regierct, Ὁ der Pratwiirst Ziun, honigyips, fadencicher, welche die Weinhelden 
vorilinning des vollen Bergs sehr verschantzen,’ ete. Fischort’'s Gargoniva was first 
printed in 1675. My pl xl is from the Aiiderbaveler ἐν [Δ Getshery: Der deutocke 
&inhlatt- ἤοίξες ἀνὲν (a wooleat printed by W. Strauch, Nuimberg). The book was kitedly 
lent to me by Dr H. Meier, Cp. Reinach Avs. Printures ii. 733, 3 (a painting by 
Breughel le Vieux, now at Berlin). : 

! See the tales cited by J. Bolte—G. Polivka 4 πεν ἔμ νη ov den Ainder. w. 
marchen der Arader Greet Leiprig tors i, $37 {. 

* Athen. 333 A—m οἶδα δὲ καὶ πυλλαγοῦ ὕσαντα τὸν Bede ἰχϑύφι" Φαινίαν γοῦν ἐν 
ἄεντέριμ Vipwrarewr Ἔρεσέων (frag. t (Frog. Atet. Gr. ἢ, 794 Miller), ep. Eustath. ἐκ //. 
Ῥ. 35, τὸ 1.) de Χερρονήσῳ φησὶν ἐπὶ τρεῖς ἡμέραις ὗσαι τὰν θεὰν iy#tar, καὶ δύλαρχοι a” de 
τετάρτῃ (/rag. 4 (Frag, An. Gr. i. 535 Miller) = frig. 4 Fras. er. Bist, fi. iia f. 
Jacoby), cp. fap. Capra. xv no. thor cal. ti, 43 f. [2 Jeers axpidae[. Jol.) . arpa 
esc ον αν} {χὰϊ Prhapyor er ry A [.. treteeeel fwpewdva Taras πολλαχοῦ rhe Hele 
ὕσαστα ἰχϑύσι, πολλάκις δὲ καὶ πυροῖς τοῦ αὐτηῦ συμβαίνοντον καὶ ἐπὶ βατράχων (P, Pp, 
Dobree cj. γυρίναιν for wept and would omit καὶ ἐπὶ βατράχων, Ἐς Jacoly prints 
[πολλαχοῦ τὸν Hebe ὕσαντα ἰχϑέσι] " πολλάκι: ἡ καὶ γυρίνοιι τοῦ αὐτοῦ συμβαίμοντοι waa 
ἐπὶ βατράχων. Bot K. W. Dhindorf rightly retains the Manuscript reaslings), ᾿Ηρακλείδην 
γυῦν ὁ ᾿Αέμβοι ἐν τῇ κα' τῶν ἰστόριῶν (frag. αὶ (ray. Adit. Gr. iii, 168 Muller), ep, 
Eustath, ἐμ a7. p. 35. 17 and Appian. /ilpr, 4) “repl τὴν Παιονίαν καὶ Δαρδανίαν Burpd. 
your,” φησίν, ‘tm ὁ rae καὶ τοσοῦτο αὐτῶν ἐγένετ πῶ πλρδπῃ ὧ Fat αἰκίας καὶ γὰρ dos 
πλήρει! εἶναι, τὰ μὲν οὖν πρώταν ἡμέρατ κτείνωντε! τούτον! καὶ συγελείοντεν τὰν οἰχίαι 
διικαρτέρυνν᾽ ὧι δ' οὐδὲν ἥτναν, ἀλλὰ τὰ τε σκεύη ἐπληρυῦτο καὶ μετὰ τῶν ἐδεσμάτων 
εὑρίσκοντο συνεψόμενοι καὶ συνοπτώμενοι οἱ βάτραχοι καὶ Fett τούτην obre (a0 gis 
Dindorf for οὐδὲ codd.) ταῖς ὕδαπιν ἣν χρᾶσθαι οὔτε τοὺς πέδαν ἐπὶ τὴν γὴν θέμωι cooee. 
σωρει μένων αὐτῶν, ἐνοσχλδίμενοι δὲ καὶ ὑπὸ τῶ τῶν τετελευγηκήτων ἀδμῶν ἐπε: 
χώραν». To the same effect Agatharch, a mari Erythrac κα fate 
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ond Zaubrn 
‘Wer fre wiht facht ond ἰῇ fo faul 
en [ (ἰδῇ in Das 


Dand fied das SNefier evder ign 
G ceug XAG warhfcn wie die Stein 
Qe waciim Dareren auf Oen baton 
Chins mic in rafcrm Land pie Flaumcn 


Denes μοσρ find fo fallens ab 

in cin par Guffdl rob 

Pferd Hat wird cin reidder Seger 
Dana fic legen gang Korb vol Ager 
Ban weg vil Geils man finden ift 


Darian ocriungen [ὦ dic 
Did fursrecel man tn Lands chut delice 
Se ju dem pel (iefFen dic 


Vand welder tel rrindcn mag 

Dem gibt man von Dem trund cin bager 
"θοῦ worlaoee trol Me Leut Faw fagen 
Dan git man cia Pl juloba 
 odeukaer teres τοῦ 


Wer Ginn oad Wig brauchen τοῖς 
Daw ward fein Mews im Lands δοίδι 


Plate XL 


Duf dem mac man im Land cin Graffe 
Neer wipefeh τῇ ond niches ait fam 
Der ii tr Land ain COciman 

Wer alfo δι ric obgenands 

Der ifi gut ing Sdlauraffira Lauds 
Das cen Den alien if crdube 
ΡΝ (υφατιδε ju geriche 

χε βατόπε tft faul end gefreffig 
Dngc{dict δεοίοβ ond nadicfi.a 
Das man fic rage in Θ᾽ ἀὐουτοῖσι 
Dam: fh: οἰ κι weng su firafien 
Das fic haben cuff Arbre act 
Weel faulc roeoF nichts gurcs dade 


Fu Narnberg, ben Wel Crraud 


Das Schlauraffeniandt, ‘The Country of Cokaygne,’ 
from a woodcut printed by W. Strauch of Nuremberg. 


See pagé 502 it. Ο. 


ἐν 


᾿ rt οὖ ὧὦ neler 
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ap. Phot. δὲδί. 527 Ὁ 17 ff. Bekker shrewdly observes ἄλλα δὲ προὐπάρχει μέν, ἐκφαίνεται 
δὲ διὰ τοὺς ὑετούς, ὥσπερ οἵ τε κοχλίαι καὶ οἱ μικροὶ βάτραχοι" οὐ γὰρ ὕονται, ὥς τινες 
φήθησαν, ἀλλὰ προφαίνονται μόνον, κατὰ γῆς ὄντα πρότερον, διὰ τὸ εἰσρεῖν τὸ ὕδωρ εἰς τὰς 
θαλάμας αὐτῶν. 

Cp. the beliefs noted by J. Jonston 7haumatographia Naturalis Amstelodami 1665 
p. 123 ‘At in Amelandia [one of the west Frisian Islands], que ranam nullam patitur, 
ranis pluisse, ex Preceptore nostro Clarissimo Domino Menelao Vinsemio Med. D.in alma 
Frisiorum Profess. accepimus’ (with context), P. Sébillot Le Folk-Lore de France Paris 
1904 i. 70 f. ‘dans le Bocage vendéen, le cerne [sc. V’'arc-en-ciel] enléve l'eau des étangs, 
et tombe en produisant une pluie de poissons [J- de la Chesnaye in the Xevue des 
traditions populaires 1902 xvii. 138]; en Basse-Bretagne, quand il a bu l'eau des étangs, 
il produit parfois des pluies de grenouilles ou de petits poissons [L. F. Sauvé in Mélusine 
1884—85 ii. 13], O. Keller Die antike Tierwelt Leipzig 1913 ii. 603 ‘Im Schwabischen 
sagt man sprichwértlich : Wenn’s Krotten (= Kriten) hagelt,’ H. Bachtold-Staubli in the 
Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1930/1931 iii. 125 ff. ‘Die 
oft in Scharen dem Wasser entsteigenden jungen Frésche gaben Veranlassung zum 
Glauben an den F.-Xegen....Der Glaube ist heute noch lebend; in Westbohmen meint 
man, dass, wenn die Sonne Wasser zieht, sie auch die kleinen Friésche mit hinauf ziehe, 
die dann als F.-Regen wieder auf die Erde fallen’ citing C. von Megenberg Das Buch 
der Natur ed. H. Schulz Greifswald 1897 p. 59 cap- 2. 10 ‘Hier und da beobachtet man, 
dass es kleine Frésche und Fische regnet. Ausserdem sieht man den Thau und den Reif 
und wilden Honig aus der Luft fallen,’ p. 65 f. cap. 2. 16 ‘Zuweilen regnet es auch kleine 
Frésche oder Fischchen. Dies ereignet sich dann, wenn der wasserige Dunst bei seinem 
Uebergang in Wasser dieselben Eigenschaften besitzt wie der wasserige Samen, aus dem 
die Frasche oder Fische entstehen. Die Kraft der Gestirne erzeugt dann aus dem dazu 
gecigneten Material die Thierchen und giesst Leben in sie hinein. Ich rathe Dir aber 
nicht, die Fischchen zu verspeisen, denn sie sind von grober Art und giftig,’ C. Gesner 
Thierbuch ed. C. Forer Ziirich 1563 p. 167 b [Epitome quatuor librorum Conradi Gesneri 
Lipsie 1605 p. 40 ‘Alix (sc. rane) per tempestates ex aere deiiciuntur, ἃ διοπετεῖς 
cognominantur.’...‘ Alice διιπετεῖς (rectius qua διοπετεῖς) Ceelitus vel cum pluuia demisse, 
In nubibus enim procreate decidunt’], E. Rolland Faune populaire de la France 
Paris 1881 iii. 68 ‘En hollandais, on appelle les tétards donderpaddetjes par suite du 
préjugé qui veut quils prennent naissance dans les airs et tombent ἃ terre au moment des 
orages—Nemnich,’ J. Grimm—W. Grimm Deutsches Wérterbuch Leipzig 1878 iv. i. 252 
s.v. ‘Froschbrut,’ 254 5.0. " Froschregen,’ 1893 viii. 520 5.0. ἡ Regenfrosch,’ A. John δέχ, 
Brauch und Volksglaube im deutschen Westbihmen Prag 1905 p- 22! f.=p. 233 ‘Wenn 
die Sonne * Wasser zieht,” so zieht sie auch die Fréschlein mit hinauf, die als Froschregen 
wieder zur Erde fallen (Tachauer Heimatskde. S. 169),’ p- 236 ‘Die nach einem warmen 
Regen herumhtipfenden kleinen Frésche denkt man sich vom Himmel gefallen (Karlsbad— 
Duppau),’ F. Schénwerth Aus der Oberpfals. Sitten und Sagen Augsburg 1857—1859 ii. 
s4 no. 6, J. Κ΄. Grohmann Aberglauben und Gebriiuche aus Bihmen und Mahren Prag— 
Leipzig 1864 p. 82 no. 586, G. Strafforello Zrrori ¢ pregiudizii volgari confutati colla 
scorta della scienza ¢ del rasiocinio® Milano 1911 p. 60 f., A- P. T. Paracelsus Geneve 
1658 i. 123 a—b ‘ Aiunt, pluere ranas. Id qui fiat, intelligite.’ etc., li. 312 Ὁ ‘Dicendum 
iam porrd etiam de generatione est illa, qua interdum ranz, vermes, aut viuentia animalia 
alia ὃ sublimi deiiciuntur & inueniuntur.’ etc. 

I add two recent examples. Zhe Daily Telegraph Saturday 17 March 1934 Ρ. 11: 
‘The inhabitants of Pistoia, a Tuscan hill town forty miles from the sea, were amazed to 
find red rain falling. It contained small fishes swept up from the sea by the gales.’ The 
Cambridge Daily News Tuesday 13 March 1934 p- 1: ‘Cambridge is still puzzling over 
the showers of fish which fell on the Market-place on Monday morning and Monday 
afternoon. On two distinct occasions it was found small fish of the stickleback breed, 
and anything up to two inches in size, were seattered about the cracks in the cobbles on 
Market-hill....At least one of the fish found on the Hill was alive this morning and 
browsing around in a jar in a private laboratory in the town. Others were taken away 
by passers-by or by interested students of natural phenomena....No one apparently saw 


The Land of Cokaygne was represented, not merely by mediaeval 
tales! of a far country where viands of the choicest sort were to be 
had for the asking, but also by popular customs in which a deter- 
mined effort was made to get there and feast to heart's content. 
Thus at Naples the name Cuccagnva* was given to a yearly merry- 


the fish actually fall, but when the sun dried op the water which filled the crevices 
between the cobbles after the heavy showers, it was found that a large nomber οἱ 51π8}} 
fish were lying there. Some were silver, some red, and some of an entirely different 
colour, With them was found a small quantity of vegetation...cone stallholder recalled 
that three years ago he hod a similur experience on the road between Foxton and 
Shepreth, when a multitude of emall frogs suddenly descended. The Superintendent of 
the Cambridge Botanical Gardens also recollected ας similar experience with minnows 
and tadpoles on the Bath—London road some years ago.’ 

In speaking of fish, frogs, and meal os dropped from the sky, Athenaios and his 
sources use! throughont, not the name Zevs, but the vapuer term ὁ ded. The Komen 
historians omit even that acknowledgement of the divine, when they record— 

(1) amin of flesh: 


461 wc. (Liv. 2. 10, Dion, Hal. ant. Kom, to. 3, Nepotinn. tit. Pal, Mar. 7. 4, 
Flin, maf. 40yf. ἃ. 1.47: Lyd. ade asters. proven. fh Ρ. 11, ἃ ‘T. Warhsmuth 
at Rome.) 

(2) a rain of milk: 

274 tec. (Oran 4. ἃ. 1.) 

αοῇ (Liv. ay. 11.) 

194 (Lav. ag. 48 [nteramnae lac fluxisse with many variants, for which see A, 
Drakenborch wd fer. J. F. τόπον cj. Nare amni.) ' 

163 (Tol. Obs. 73= 14 Gahiis.) 


130 (lal. Obs. $=28 Romae in Graecostasi,) 
115 (ful. ΟἿες. go= 30 in Veiente.) 
1 (lol Obs. 1 πὶ in Graccostasi.) 
ih (ul. Obs. 95 = 35.) 
ni7(?) (Tal. Obs. οὐ = 36 Praeneste.) 
114 (Elin. mat. Act. 2. 147.) 
pot (Tul. Obs. ro1= 41 in agro Perusino et παι locis aliquot.) 
104 (Tul. Obs. τοῦ τα α καὶ in Loconis.) 
ie (Tul. Obs. 119= 0 Cacre,) 


ὩΣ {1}. Obs. τα πα ἃ Romar.) 

(3) ἃ rain οἵ oil: 

τὸ πιῦ. (lol. Obs. oom goin Veiente.) 

1 There have been collected and discussed by 1. Poeschel ‘Das Marchen vom 
Schlamffenlande’ in H. Paol—W. Branne Aatrige swe Geechicdte der dewtichen Sumac 
ΠΣ δ ΡΟΝ 1376 v. 359— 427 (universal bellef in a happy childhood of mankind: G mae 
reign of Kronos and its parodies, in which distant age becomes distant place ey Jind’: 
Romance-languages postulate a definite *wunachland,’ the Latin Cwcania, lialian Coste ἐπ: 
Spanish Cascada, French Coywaigne, Cocagne: German Scblaruffeniand paints the Hie 
A. Graf Miti, Leggende ¢ Superstiziont del Motio Eve Torino 1893 pp. 229—238 “Ἢ 
Paese di Cuceagna ¢ i Maradin artificiali"), Ἐς Schmidt Chanakterintiten Zweite Reths 
Berlin 1got pi. 51--ὑοΤα (‘Das Schlaraffenland" with verse-quotations), 1. Bolte ‘Bilder. 
bagen det 16, ond 17. Jahrhunderts” in the Heitichrafi der Voretny fier Valhchuasas ts 
xx. 187---τὴι (* Das Schlaraffenland’ with a woodeut of 1875—1600), J. Bolte—G Poll Ne 
Anmerkungen ἘΝ den Arader- w. fanretirchen der Brijder Grimey Leipz I πὰ Ἢ on 
288 {τ 8, Das Marchen vom Schlauraffenland'—a fall account of all Fun. | rhs : + t44— 

- ]. Poeschel for. cit. 18-8 Ἧι 4o9 t;, I. Bolte—G. Polivkn a. it ik. tis ‘CTeiams). 
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making, which has been traced back to the early part of the 
sixteenth century: on the last Thursday before Lent a pyramid 
stacked with poultry, sausages, and eatables of every kind was taken 
in procession through the streets and, on reaching the big market- 
place, was handed over to the mob, which scrambled for the prize. 
In Spain a similar celebration was called Cucafa*: comestibles and 
other things were fastened to the very top of a tall well-soaped pole, 
up which competitors clambered to the amusement of all. The same 
sport, which in Italy is known as the Ginoco delia Cuccagna®, was 
introduced into France in 1425, and thenceforward the md? de 
cocagne became a frequent feature of public festivities’ It seems 
never to have obtained much footing in Germany, where its 
equivalent was to be found in such rites as the thirteenth-century 


‘Gral at Magdeburg’, But it was certainly the ancestor of our own 


Greasy Pole‘, still a favourite item on the programmes of provincial 
regattas. Indeed, it is not a little curious to reflect that a ceremony, 


! Cp. Hans Sachs ‘Sturm des vollen Bergs,’ a poem of 1536, in E. Goetee Tans 
Sorks δέπας Faubela und Schovints alle a. 5. 1893 i. 135—14! OO. 41. 

2 J. Pocschel Jac. cf. 1878 v. 410, J- Bolte—G. Polivka op. cit. til, 248. Sec also the 
Diccionario de fa Lengua Castellana por ia Real Academia Espanola Madrid tot4 p. 392° 
‘Cucafia...f. Palo largo, untado de jabén ὁ de grasa, por οἱ cual se ha de trepar, ai St 
hinca verticalmente en el suelo, o andar, si se colocw horizontalmente o cierta distancia 
de ln stiperficie del apua, para coger como premio un objeto atado a su extrenniddad. ὃ 
1 Diversidn de ver trepar por dicho pals," 

34. Houre 4n /talian Dirtionary Cambridge 1925 p. 196" 'Cuccagna /, ..,Ginoco 
della —, climbing a greasy pole for a prise fastened at the top of it.’ 

© fa grams encpelopédie Paris {1 800] xi. 755 4-2. ‘COCAGNE’..." Un terme trés employs, 
mit οὖν cocarme, désigne wn mat rond, lise et cleve, plante cn terre, dress¢ pendant les 
rejoulssances publiques; il porte ἃ son sommet des objets de toutes sortes, des prix qui 
appartionnent ἃ celui ou ceux qui parvicnnent ἃ grimper jusqu'en haut sans sccours. Ce 
mit est solpnemsement savonné, ce qui complique encore la difficulté des ascensions. Ce 
divertissement populaire a été, il semble, introduit pour ta premiere fois ἃ Paris em 1425, 
ainsi qu’on le voit par le Jowrmal d'un bourgeats de Parts sous Charies ei’ [A. Potthast 
Bitfiotaera Afistorca Medii Aevi? Berlin 1896 i. 686f.], Οὐδέ παῖνε de f Acadéetic 
Frangaize” Parle 1932 }. aso s.r. 'COCAGHE"...* Afdf ae oncagnie, ΠῚ rond εἰ lisse, plante 
en terre, an haut duquel sont suspendus des prix qu'il fot aller détacher en grimpant 
sans aucun secours, Ow plante ondinairement dex mdts de codayne des fours we fate poablignee.’ 

1, Ginm—W. Grimm Deatwher Wirterbwed Leipaig 1873 v. 1980 4.0. ‘Krales’... 
‘eo mats aur Niederdentichland gebomemen sein, dort Aier= gral mt. cin fest, mee ar κού, die 
Magdeburver schoptenckronté (A. Potthast op. cit.* Berlin 1896 ii, 1002 f.] an rade alr τα 
Mapitehurg gefciert schilder?,,. devin bei jenens feste, 4, in Magdeherg, bildete den sittet- 
punt on ouf einer Eins! ervichteter bau, der gmail, in deer Alden Aansicrt πε ΦΗΜΙ 
hampfe darsus dkervor tamer, cine darstelluny des graltempelt, gedackt ats ἐμέεσε ἢ ater 
Aerfichbeal; der nant das bleineds pral gieng direct auf das χυδά πεῖς wher, das fare aliens. 
ciges fed FISCHART ‘den Gra] oder Venusberg besuchen’ Garg. 414 Sch, ...0ὕὉ if on mm 
tation gedacht.’ 

* The Spanish Create was sometimes, like our Greasy Bowsprit, a pole projecting 
horizontally above the water (sfra n. 3}. 
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which began as a serious attempt to climb up into heaven and share 
the food of the gods, should end as a comic failure to carry off the 
coveted ham. 


iv. Pyre-extinguishing rain. 

On sundry occasions Zeus by means of a timely rain extinguished 
a pyre and saved the life of a victim. 

A case in point is furnished by the myth of Alkmene, at least 
in its later and fully developed form. The Homeric Vékyia includes 
among the list of dead heroines Alkmene, the wife of Amphitryon, 
who became by Zeus the mother of lion-hearted Herakles4, An 
excerpt from the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women, now serving as 
proem to the Shield of Herakles*, gives further detail Amphitryon 
might not consort with his wife till he had avenged the death of her 
brothers, who had been slain by the cattle-raiding Taphians and 
Teleboans. Meantime Zeus quitted Olympos, and came by way of 
Typhaonion (the mountain of Typhon®) and the top of Phikion (the 
mountain of the Sphinx) to Thebes, where he lay with Alkmene. 
The self-same night Amphitryon returned from the fighting, and 
likewise consorted with his wife. Thereafter she bore twins, Herakles 
the stronger to immortal Zeus, Iphikles the weaker to mortal 
Amphitryon, 

Thus far the myth is a typical tale of Boeotian® twins. The 
extra birth, abnormal and hard to understand, was regarded as due 
to the action of some god’. And since Amphitryon as king stood 
in a special relation to Zeus® and even bore a name suggestive of 
the lightning®, it was natural to assume that the god in question was 
Zeus, and to view the superior twin as his son, the inferior™ as that 
of the human father. 


1 Od. τι. 266 ff. 

* Hes. se. Her. argum. A p. 101, αἴ, Rzach τῆς ᾿Ασπίδος ἡ ἀρχὴ ἐν τῷ τετάρτῳ 
Καταλόγῳ φέρεται μέχρι στίχων v’ καὶ ς΄. See W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen 
Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 125, A. Rzach in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. rats. 

3. Hes. sc. Her. 1—=6. * Cp. Hesych. Τυφίον - ὄρος Βοιωτίας. 

® Apollod. 3. 5. 8, Steph. Byz. s.v. Φίκειον, Hesych. 5.x. Φίκιον, Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 7 
1465. On Φίξ, acc. Φῖκα (Hes. theog. 326), as the Boeotian form of Σφίγξ see R. Meister 
Die griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1882 i. 267. 

δ The Boeotian character of the Vééyia and of the Catalogue 
emphasised by J. A. K. Thomson Studies in the Odyssey Oxford 19! 

7 J. Rendel Harris The Cult of the Heavenly Twins Cambridge 1 
land in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 

5 Supra ii. 1074, 1088. 

® Supra ii. 1072. Christodoros’ expression ' Au 
is a coincidence, but no more. 

1° Supra ii. 445 ff. 


of Women is rightly 
4 Ρ. 24 ff. 

906 p. 7, E. 5, Hart- 
1921 xii. 4968-», 


φΦιτρύων δ᾽ ἤστραπτεν (Anth. Pal. 2. 367) 
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The story passed early into the repertory of the mythographical 
artist as well as into that of the mythological poet. The famous 
Chest of Kypselos, dedicated at Olympia not later than 582 B.C. 
when the dynasty of the Kypselidai came to an end}, represented 
Zeus in the form of Amphitryon offering gifts to Alkmene. He, 
clad in a chitén, was bearing a cup in his right hand, a necklace in 
his left; she was taking hold of them both*—a simple, significant 
croup®. Pindar more suo adds one glittering touch. The epiphany 
of the god at midnight was accompanied by a snow of gold* Neither 
the gifts nor the snow-storm should be dismissed as meaningless 
adjuncts. AH/édna, ‘bride-presents,’ in general were the proper pre- 
liminaries of an epic union, and this cup in particular was an heirloom 
of divine origin’. The golden downpour here, as elsewhere, betokens 
the advent of the impregnating sky-god. 

But the theme lent itself to further elaboration. Apollodoros*®, 


1 Frazer Pausanias iii. 600. 

2 Paus. §. 18. 3. 

3 A sixth-century sté/e of bluish marble at Sparta (M. N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace 4 
Catalogue of the Sparta Museum Oxford 1906 p. 132 f. no. 1 figs. 26, 27, A. Conze— 
A. Michaelis in the Ann. d. Znst. 1861 xxxiii. 33 ff. pl.c, K. Botticher in the Arch. Zeit. 
1871/72 xxix. 46 ff., G. Loeschcke De basi quadam prope Spartam reperta Dorpati Livo- 
norum 1879 p. 1 ff., Collignon Hist. de la Sculpt. gr. i. 236f. fig. 113, Overbeck Gr. Plastiks 
i. 127f. fig. 21, Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de PArt vill. 445 ff. figs. 219—221) is decorated 
with reliefs, one of which was interpreted by Loeschcke doc. cit. as portraying Zeus and 
Alkmene. But his interpretation, though adopted by K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. i. 1576, is highly precarious. 

* Supra p- 477- 

5 Anaximandros frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 67 Miller) = frag. 1 (Frag. gr. Hist. 1. 160 
Jacoby) af. Athen. 498 B—C states that this σκύπφος had been given by Poseidon to his 
son Teleboes, by Teleboes to Ptereleos, and that Amphitryon had claimed it as his share 
of the booty. Cp. Athen. 474F (Macrob. Saf. 5. 21. 3, Eustath. i Od. p. 1423, 17 ff.) 
ἀρχαιότατον δ᾽ ἐστὶ ποτήριον τὸ καρχήσιον, εἴ γε ὁ Ζεὺς ὁμιλήσας Αλκμήνῃ ἔδωκε δῶρον αὐτὸ 
τῆς μίξεως, ὡς Φερεκύδης (frag. 27 (Frag. hist. Gr. i- 77 Miller) =/rag. 13 (Frag. gr Hist. 
i. 63 f. Jacoby)) ἐν τῇ δευτέρᾳ ἱστορεῖ καὶ ᾿Ηρόδωρος ὁ Ἡρακλεώτης (frag. 3 (Frag. hist. Gr. 
ii. 29 Miiller)=/rag. τό (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 219 Jacoby)). Plaut. Amph. 256 f., 530 f. makes 
it the golden pavera in which king Pterela used to drink. Charon of Lampsakos frag. 11 
(Frag. hist. Gr. i. 35 Miller) af. Athen. 475 B—C says that the δέπας given to Alkmene 
by Zeus was still shown at Sparta in his day (second half of s. v B.c.). On cups as royal 
heirlooms see supra i. 406 n. 3. Other alleged relics of Amphitryon were the θάλαμος built 
for him at Thebes by Trophonios and Agamedes (Paus. 9. {1-1 with inscription (Cougny 
Anth. Pal. Append. 3. 108. t—3)) and a tripod dedicated by him in the sanctuary of 
Apollon /sménios at Thebes (Hdt. 5. 59 with inscription in Cadmean letters (Anth. Pal. 
6. 6)), cp. a tripod dedicated by him to Apollon on behalf of Herakles in a relief of Roman 
date (L. Stephani Der ausruhende Herakles St. Petersburg 1854 pl. 1, 1, id. in the Compte- 
rendu St. Pét. 1873 p. 228ff., O. Jahn Griechische Bilderchroniken Bonn 1873 pl. 5, 
Reinach Xép. Reliefs iii. 140 with inscription (/7scr. Gr. Sic. It. no. 1293 = Cougny Anth. 
Pal. Append. 3. 126.a)). 

6 Apollod. 2. 4. 8. 
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inall probability* following Pherekydes of Athens ( forwet 454/3 nc), 
re-tells the story thus: 


‘Now before Amphitryon reached Thebes, Zeus had come by night and, making 
that one night three times its length®, had taken upon him the likeness of 
Amphitryon and bedded with Alkmene and related to her what had befallen the 
Teleboans. But Amphitryon, when he arrived and saw that he was not welcomed 
by his wife, enquired the cause, She told bim that be had come the night before 
and slept with her; and he learned from Teiresias that her bedfellow had been 
Zeus. So Alkmene bore two sons, Herakles—the elder by one night—to Zeus, 
and Iphikles to Amphitryon.’ 


' Sir J. ὦ. Framer Apolioforns London 1921 1. 175 ἢ. ὁ quoting Pherekyd. frag. a7 
(Frag. Aist. Gr. i. 77 Miller)=frag. 13 (Finag. gr. Ais! i. 63 f. Jacoby) ap. achol, #7. 14. 
333, schol. Og. 11. 266. Cp. Athen. 474 F (supra Ὁ. §07 n. 4). 

7 OW. Christ trewsirhts wer privcAishen Litferafwr® Miincben τοῦ Lata ἢ. 

® Apollod. 2. 4. 8 τὴν μίαν τριτλασιάσας νύκτα. Bat Apollod. efit, & hos τὴν μίαν νύκτα 
πενταπλωιπιάσαι ἢ κατὰ τινὰς τριπλακιάσας, of καὶ dud τοῦτο τριέσπερον ἀξιοῦσι λέγεσθαι τὸν 
Ἡρακλέα. Cp. Lyk. Al. 93 τριεσπέρου Morror with Tretz. ad foc., Anth, Pal. τα. 26, τι 
(Dosiadas) τριεσ πέροιο καύτας, and other passages noted by Stephanust Fier. Gr. amy, vii. 
24280; nso the variont phrase τρισέληνον in Nonn. Dien. 25. 243 f. aha μὲν "Hpac for, 
be ἥροσεν ἀθάνατοι Zeit | ᾿Αλκμήνης τρισέληνον ἔχων παιδοσπόρον εὐνήν, Anfh, Pal, 9: 
44%- 3 (Pallodas) ᾿Αλεξίκακε τρισέληνε. ‘The protracted night, once accepted, of course 
tended to grow longer and longer: see ve. Plaut. doug, 119 ff. MERC. οἱ mens puter une 
intus hie cum ile cubal, | et hace ob cam rem nox est facta longior, | dum cum illa, quacum 
volt, voluptatem capit, 268 sos. credo epo hac noetn Nocturnum obdormice cbrium, 
1753 Πκ sos, neque ego hac nocte longiorem me vidisse censeo |... |... | credo edepal 
equidem dormire Solem, atque adpotum probe, Prop, 2. 71. 2:1. luppiter Alemenae 
geminas reyiieverat wrctos, | ct caclum noctu bis sine repe fuji, Ov. aay. 1. 1. 48. ipse 
deum genitor, ne te (4. Auroram) tam saepe videret, | commisit noctes in sua, YoU dias: 
Aer. ἃ. 96 at non ille velit, cui nox—sic creditur—una | non tanti, ot tantus cONFipercre, 
fuit, fri. 3. 402 noctes cul colere duae, Sen. 4. Se3 ff. magnum Alcides oni lege mand | 
luppiter rupta geminavit horas | roscidae noctis celeresque ineut | tardive currus agitare 
Phoebum | et tuas lente remeare bigas, | pallida Phoebe, @7of. violentus ille | nocte nan 
Una poleratcreari, Her. Ort. zor f (cited infra p, κα Σ τι, οἷ, ade breve, wit. 16. is dndle eta 
poctarum furor fabulis humanos errores alentium, quilus visos est Tupiter voluptate con. 
cubitus delenitus duplirasse noctem, Hyg. fat. τῷ qui tam libens com eq concubuit, ‘it 
unnm cicn wsurparet duas noctes congeminaret, ita ut Alcimena tam longam noctem 
ammiraretur, Mart. Cap. 7 wt in ortu Hereculis geminatae noctis absesjetmm in 
numinis approbavit, Hieronym. ἐν Migflawt. τὸ (xxiii. 1. 964 4 Migne) tune fateberis. quod 
nOne negas, ct tuum nomen, qui in Vigilantio loqueris, bere proclamabis, te ath aut 
Mercurium propler nummorum cupiditatem, aut Noctornum (af. Nocturninum) baad 
Plant Amphitryonem, qua dormiente, in Alcmenae adultetio, duas noctes Tupiter eo ' Ἢ ὑπὸ 
πὲ magnac fortitudinia Hercules nasceretur, Diod, 4. g (ep. Euseb. ΩΝ τὸ τὸς τὰ vit 
γὰρ Δία μισγάμενον ᾿'Αλκμήνῃ τριπλασίαν τὴν νύκτα ποιῆσαι, καὶ τῷ αλήην τοῦ mide chy 
παχδοχοιίαν ἀναλιμβέρτον χρόνου τροσημῆναι rhe ὑπερβολὶ)ν τὴν τοῦ γεννηϑησομίρον δὰ ie 
Stat. 7a. 02. 299 ff da mihi poscenti manus breve, C ynthia: εἴ quis'l ext Tusoetet ΜῊΝ 
certe Tovis improba inssy | ter noctem Herculeam—, veteres sed mith: crete kian. 
dial. dior. τὸ. t ERM. ὦ Ἥλιε, μὴ ἐλώσῃν τήμερον, ὁ eoy φησι, μηδὲ gies a i ae 
ἡμέραν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔνδαν μένε, καὶ τὸ μεταξὺ μία τιε ἔστω rit μακρά" er), asl a A τρίτην 
ψασὶ δὲ τὸν Δία σνγκοιμώμενον ᾿Αλχμήνῃ πεῖσαι τὸν "Ἥλιον μὴ Pas pata i 14. 234 
ἄϑεν ἐπὶ vpeit νύκτατ σιγγκοιμηθεῖτ αὐτῇ ὁ Rela rae“ τριέσπεμον" ‘Hpaahde δὲ ies ἡμέρατ᾽ 
drg. τἰϑῇ. πρῶτα δὲ εἴδα βίην ᾿Πρακλῆοι Melos, σεν, ΟΓΡΕ. 


| ἂν. τέκεν "ANd ι 
μυγεῖατι, | ὅμωι ὅτε τρια σὴν μὲν ἐλείπετε Σείριος αἴγλην | ᾿Ηέλιον, Shin δ' pation pastes 
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This tale was perhaps that dramatised by Sophokles in his 
Amphitryon*, and it reappears with some variation in the works of 
later mythographers* 

Euripides, the great innovator, substituted a more romantic 
version. Of his play, the 4/éytene, we have little direct knowledge. 
A few tantalising fragments, like stray bits of a jig-saw puzzle, show 
us a dense growth of ivy with nightingales singing in it'—a pine- 
torch fetched by somebody from somewhere*—rescue from a 
desperate plight by the help of heaven®—day and dark night 
bringing many things to birth*—again a reference to the gloom of 


ὄρφνη, Lact. Plac. in Stat. ΤΑ εὖ. 12. yor (cp. Myth. Vat- 2, 148) ne advento diet con- 
cubitus minucretur voluptas, iussit Iuppiter lam noctem triplicem feri, qua triplices cursus 
Luna peregit. The Christian Fathers, bent on aggravating the enormities of Zeus, even 
turned three into nine: Clem. AL frofr. 2. 33- 3 p. 24. 141. Stihlin ely ὅσον δ᾽ ἐλήλακεν 
ἀσελγείας ὁ Fete ἐκεῖνος ὁ per’ ᾿Αλκμήνης τόσαύτες ἠδυπαθήσαι νύκτατ' οὐδὲ yap αἱ raves αἱ 
ἐννέα τῷ ἀκολάστῳ μακραὶ (ἅπας δὲ ἔμπαλιν ὁ βίος ἀκρασίᾳ βραχὺν ἦν), Tre δὴ ἡμῖν τὸν 
ἀλεξίκακον σπείρῃ θεὸν, Arnob. ade, watt. 4. 26 quis illum (2c. lovem) in Alemena novem 
noctibas fecit pervigilasse continuls? non vos?,..ille noctibus vix novem unam potult 
prolem extundere, concinnare, compingere, etc.. Kyril. ὦ Julian, 6 p. τοῦ (bexvi. 
Soo Ἀ--π Migne) γεγράφθω δὲ καὶ ᾿Αλκμήνη, μεθ᾽ ge τὰς ἐννέα διατετέλεκε νύκταν ὁ καὶ ἐν 
τοῖς ἄγαν αἰσχροῖν κύρου πεῖραν οὐκ ἔχων, 
The successive steps in this mythical extension appear tr have been as follows: 
Night=r night, longer than usual. 
| Night + Night=2 nights. 
| Night + (Day) + Night =4 nights. 
Night + (Day) + Night + (Day) +Night= 5 nights. 

| Night + (Day) + Night + (Day) + Sight + (Day) + Night= 7 nights. 

. Night + (Day) + Night + (Day) + Night + (Day) + Night + (Day) + Night Ξε αὶ nights. 
The terms τριέσπερον, τρισέληνοι would be justified! by the third step, when the sun ceased 
to shine for one day and so produced three continuous nights. See farther A. Wintet 
Alkmene und Amphifryon Breslau 1876 p. 34 #1. and Κα. Wernicke in Ponly—Wissowa 
Real-Emc. i, 1677 f: 

1K, Wemicke in Panly—Wissowa Aeal-Ewe. 1. 137} 

2 In Hyg. fd. 30 and interp. Serv. ἐπ Verg. Aer. ἢ. 103 Oichalin appears in place of 
the Teleboans. 

According to C. Ἐν Lewis Classical Mythofogy and Artharian Xomance Oxford 1937 
Ρ- 298, “Try as we may, we cannot avoid the conclusion that stories of classical mythology 
had penetrated everywhere in the early Middle Ages... and the transformation of Uther 
inte the likeness of Gorlois in order that he might consort with Igerna...is a reminiscence 
of the story of Zeus, who assumed the likeness of Amphitruo in order to deceive Alemena’* 
(id. ih. p. aga ἢ. 1 after J. ἢ. Broce 7Ae Ἐνὼς of Arthwrian Aomance from the 
Beginnings down fo the Fear £300 Géttingen—Baltimore 1923 i. τῆι, 1.4.5} --ῶ passage 
quoted with approval by H. J. Rose in Foft-Lere 1033 liv. 24. 

2 Fur. ᾿Αλαμήνη frag. 88 (7 rag. Gr. frag. p. 396 Nauck*) ap. schol. Aristoph. ras. 
ga, sould, F.0. χελιδόνων puow eis. 

* Eur. ᾿Αλκμήνη frog. go {7 rag. (rr. Jray. Β. 386 Nauck*) ap. Poll. 10. τ17: 

5 Eur, Adem frag. 100 (Frag. irr. ἔπι. p- 488 Nauck?) af. Stob, fur. 111. Ὁ {εὐ 
Gaisford itt. χα αν ed. Henge v. 1008}: 

© Eur. ᾿Αλυμήνη fray. rot (Frag. irr. frag: p- 388 Nauck*) ag. Stob. lar. go. 24 (ed. 
Galsford iii, 249, ed. Henge v. $39). 
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night1—and of course the usual crop of moralising maxims. These 
scattered hints have been put together with the utmost acumen by 
R. Engelmann?, who supplements them from two important sources, 
on the one hand Paestum and Campanian vase-paintings, on the 
other hand the plays of Plautus. 

I begin with the vases, since they are the earlier. A bell-£ratér, 
found at Santa Agata dei Goti and now in the British Museum, was 
painted by the ceramic artist Python (c. 320 B.C.*) with the following 


Fig. 322. 


1 Eur. ᾿Αλκμήνη frag. 104 (Trag. Gr. frag. p. 389 Nauck*) ap. H esych. 5.7. ἀμολγὸν 
νύκτα. 

3 R, Engelmann in the 4mn. d. Jnst. 1872 xliv. 1—18, id. Beitriige zu Euripides. 7 
Alkmene Berlin 1882 pp. t—20 with 2 figs., id. Archiologische Studi ἊΝ sn din Fea Bie: 
Berlin 1900 pp. 52—63 with figs. 18, το. 5: 

3 On Python see G. Patroni La cevamica antica nell’ Jtalia meridionale Napoli 1897 
pp. 65—70 figs. 40 and 41, F. Hauser in Furtwangler—Reichhold— "9 
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design (pl. κι ἢ)". Alkmene sits as a suppliant on an altar, a handsome 
structure built with fenders and a triglyph-frieze. In front of it is 
stacked a pyre of round logs. Amphitryon on the right and Antenor 
on the left are even now firing the logs with torches, But at the last 
moment Alkmene raises her hand to Zeus, whose figure, Closely 
resembling that of Amphitryon, is visible in the upper air. In answer 
to Alkmene's cry Zeus sends an instant storm, Two thunderbolts 


Fig. 923: 


Painting Yale Univ. Press 1gag p. 29s. He was successor and imitator of Asttems 
(c. 350—370 B.C,). 

V Ariz. Mus. Cat. Vaser iv. 72 £ no. F 149, A. 85. Murray “The Alkmene Vase formerly 
in Castle Howard’ in the Jowrn. Aell. Stud. 1890 xi. 229—230 with α fy., col, pl. 6 
(obverse) and pl. 7 (reverse) (=my pl. xli and fig. 322), C. Dugas in Daremberg—Saglio 
Dict. dnt. vs ὅκα fig. 7970, P, Ducati Svoria delia cnmnica greca Firermme 5. ἃ. li. agg ff 
fig. 421, Hoppin Black-fig. Vases p. 452 £. no. 1, Corp, ταν, ant. Brit. Mus. iv Ἐ- a pl. τν 
an (reverse) and 2b (obverse) with text p. 3 f by A. H. Smith and F.N. Pryce. 
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have already fallen, one beside Amphitryon, the other at the feet of 
Antenor, Moreover, two Hyades from above are drenching the pyre 
with streams of water from their Aydrfai, And (a remarkable trait?) 
the black air thick with white raindrops is spanned by a rainbow 
of reddish purple and white. The presence of Aos, the dawn- 
goddess, who holds a mirror in the top right-hand corner, marks the 
time of day and seems to promise a fairer future. An anmppviora 
from Capua, also in the British Museum, repeats the scene with 
some modifications (fig. 323)". Alkmene on the altar raises both 
hands, appealing to Zeus, who is not seen, Antenor approaches 
with a torch in either hand: Amphitryon is omitted. Over both 
figures in the foreground extends a rainbow painted in three colours, 
red, white, and black, while the Hyades, as before, are employing 
their Aydriat to extinguish the flames. These attendant nymphs 
furnish an interesting case of adaptation from an earlier art-ty pe. 
Python, wanting to represent the extinction of a theatrical pyre, 
recalls the cremation of Herakles* as shown in Satyric drama An 
Apulian £ratér from Ruvo, formerly in the Caputi collection (fig. 324)4 
has Herakles in full vigour stepping on to the chariot of Nike, who 
will drive him up the slopes of Olympos, Above, the gods are 
represented by Aphrodite and Eros. Below, the blazing logs are 
drenched by three damsels, perhaps fountain-powers®, And a 
dancing Silenos sufficiently indicates that the scene is taken from 
some Satyr-play. A peltke at Munich (fig. 325)* in the style of ‘the 
Kadmos Painter’ (¢ 420—410 π.0. 7] gives the fire consuming the 


* This appears to be the earliest naturalistic representation of 2 rainbow in ancient art. 
For another remarkable rendering ste rapra p. af, pl. iv. 

* frit. Mus. Cat, Vaser iv. 99 no. Fo τῇ, R. Engelmann ‘Vaso della collezione 
Alessandro Castellani’ in the Any, a. Jest. 1872 xliv. 1—18 pl. A (port of which=my 
fyr. 333), Reinach Ads. Paver i. 328, 2, Corp. pas, ant. Brit. Mus. iv FE: ἃ pl. fi, > i (obverse) 
and 7 b (reverse) with text μι. a by A. H. Smith and ἘῸΝ, Pryce. 

2 Supra il. 903 m. 2. 

4 Τὶ Avellino in the afk Arca. ékap. Nuova Serie ohes ΠῚ, "73 μὶ. ry (=my fig, 424), 
Reinach Ave. Maser i. 481, G. Jatta Fas stalogred’ υἱεῖ sigenor αν Napoli ps7 
no. aio, ΠῚ, Heydemann Faw ΓΡΗ πεῖ J heaterdorstellangen Ϊ Pincha mamnsfest- Py οἷν 
Afalle 1x) Halle 1884 p. tin. 48, BH. Blininer in Baumeister λει. ik 307 with ip. 333. 

* 3. Reinach for. ave: ‘les Hyades apportent de lean pour Yeindre le laicher," 

* Jahn Pawniemmd!. ΑΓ ἐπ p. 137 f. no. a84 (now no. 7370), J. Roulex ‘Mort et 
apothdose d'Hereule’ in the dw. αἱ. Τὰ. 1847 xix, 263—278 pl. Ὁ (reverse), Mon. if. ΠΥ 
iv pl. 41 (obverse)=Reinach AA. Maser i. 130, 9 and τῷ (obverse), 154 frevexsil 
H. Heydemann Fos Capwti mit 73 Aeaierdarsiellingrn | Winckelmoannsfese. Dae Τα] ix) 
Halle 188, ἢ. τὸ f, Ἐν Hauser in Fortwingler—Reichhold ~Hauser tir. PES Fe 
154—2s7 hy. gr (reverse), pl. tog, 2 (obverse=my fiz, χης Pa be ἴω ΠΡ 
Ἀβδεν μα des retiguriges ἀρεῖς Tihingen 1925 p. ὲ 1 ἢ ἃ μὰ ee eens 

ΓΜ, H. Swindler Asie Painting Vale Univ. Press "93. μ. 194. 
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hero's breastplate, On the left two Silenoi, Skopast and Hybris?, 
are stealing his club and lance. On the right two water-nymphs, 
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Fig. 324. 


1 Nomen omen, Cp. sepa i, 709, ii. δι ἢ. ὁ. | 

Ξ ΗΠ. Heydemann Satyr. wad Batchewmamen (Hinckedmannsfest-Progr. alls v) Halle 
ἐθ8ο p. τὰ, ἢ, Frankel Satyr. wea Sotvhennawen auf Βανι Halle a. 8. τοῦ 
pp. 28 f, 68, 
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Arethousa! and Premnousia*, are quenching the fire with their 
hydriai. Above, that is beyond®, the pile is Herakles himself, a 
youthful bay-wreathed form, borne off to Olympos in the chariot of 
Athena. Behind such a vase in turn lies the more serious representa- 
tion of the myth. A late Attic Aratér published by E. Gerhard 
(fig. 326)* makes Philoktetes carry off the quiver and arrows from 
_the pyre, while a mere handmaid® does her best to put out the 
flames®. Above, Nike drives the hero up to the pillared palace of 
Olympos’. Hermes leads the way towards a seated Apollon, and 
Zeus—it must surely be he*—waits in the background to welcome 
his divinised son. 


1 R. Wagner in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. i. 679 ff., W. Aly “᾿Αρέθουσα᾽ in Glotta 
1914 V. 57 ἔν (rejects the connexion with ἄρδω asserted by Herodian. περὶ μον. Net. 1. 13 
(ii. 919, 28 ff. Lentz), Steph. Byz. s.v. ᾿Αρέθουσα, and accepted ¢.g. by G. Hirschfeld in 
Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-ZEnc. ii. 679, in favour of relation to dpéoxw, cp. βεβρώθω---βιβρώσκω 
and the like). 

3 Hesych. Πρεμνουσία" κρήνη ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ. 

* F. Hauser in Furtwangler—Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Vasenma/ered ii. 256 points out 
that the ground-line beneath chariot and horses together with the tree behind them quite 
excludes the notion of ‘Luftfahrt....Also auch hier wieder Kavalier-Perspektive’ (cp. 
id. ἐδ. p. 252). 

* Gerhard Ant. Bildw. p. 275 pl. 31, H. Bliimner in Baumeister Denkm. i. 307 
fig. 322 (=my fig. 326), Turk in Roscher Lex. My/h. iii. 2328 no. (3) fig. τ, F. Hauser 
loc. cit. ii. 256 with fig. go. 

δ Yet Gerhard /oc. cit. says: ‘die Nymphe des Oéta.’ 

® Wine was used to quench the ashes (//. 23. 237 f., 250 f., 24. 791 ἢ, Verg. Aen. 6. 
227, Stat. silv. 2. 6. go f.)—a practice prohibited by Numa (Plin. maé. Aést. 14. 88, cp. 
Cic. de legg. 2. 60). But the usage was certainly not a matter of mere luxury. Wine was 
presumably employed on account of its life-giving properties (supra ii. 1025 Dionysos 
"Hpixeraios = ζωοδοτήρ. Cp. our whisky for usquebaugh =Irish uisge beatha, ‘ water of life,’ 
or the French eau-de-viz). Also its red colour would be a surrogate for blood (supra i. 
58 n. 2, ti. §22 ἢ. 2. See now E, Wunderlich Die Bedeutung der roten Farbe im Kultus 
der Griechen und Romer Giessen 1925 pp. 1—116 and a review by S. Eitrem in Gnomon 
1926 ii. 95—102), and ashes steeped in it would in a sense be revitalised. Was this the 
reason why, even in palaeolithic times, skulls and other parts of skeletons were overlaid 
with iron oxide (G. Wilke s.v. ‘Ockerbestattung’ in Ebert Reallex. ix. 136 f.: ‘Oder 
endlich—und diese Erklarung ist am wahrscheinlichsten—man wollte dem bleichen Toten 
durch den Ocker die Farbe und belebende Kraft des Blutes wiedergeben und ihm dadurch 
ermoglichen, als *‘lebender Leichnam” (s.d.) weiter zu existieren’)? 

? Supra i. 114. 

* The dignified bearded figure with ch/amfs and péfasos has been variously explained. 
Gerhard Ant, Bildw. p. 275 says: ‘hinter ihm ein Mann in Reisetracht zunachst fiir seinen 
Waffengefahrten Jolaos uns gilt.’ J. Roulez in the Ann. d. Jnst. 1847 xix. 271: ‘Je 
préfére regarder ce personnage barbu comme la sersonnification du mont OEta, ou bien, 
avec M. Gerhard, comme J/o/as.’ Turk in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2329: ‘ein Berggott.’ 
But a mountain-god pure and simple would rather have been recumbent (e.g. supra i. 116 
n. 8 fig. 85, ii. 962 n. 2 with i. 134 fig. 100), or at least seated (F. Imhoof-Blumer ip the 
Jahro. d. hats. deutsch. arch, Inst. 1888 iii. 289 f. pl. 9, 18 (=my fig. 327) a branze coin 
of Laodikeia on the Lykos (Plin. ma#. Adst. 5. 105 appellata primo Diospolis), struck by 
Caracalla and now at Berlin, which shows a kneeling woman (Rhea?) offering her child 
(Zeus?) to a seated mountain-god in the presence of a nymph (Adrasteia?); id. ἐδ. p. 291 
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So much for the evidence of the vases. They portray the crisis 
of the drama, when Alkmene appeals from Amphitryon to σα, 
and a helpful thunderstorm extinguishes the pyre. But Plautus’ 
Amphitrue at once clears up the antecedents of the scene and 
provides it with a satisfying sequel. Hercules, returning in triumph 
to Thebes, first rebukes his wife for her chilling reception of him" 
and afterwards attempts to punish her for supposed infidelity by 
bursting into the house and killing her on the spot*. Just in the 
nick of time Alcumena, already in travail with twins, calls on the 
gods to aid her; whereupon— 

Roar, rumble, crash, and thunder : 

Sudden, swift, strong the wonder”. 
The whole house reels and plitters as though it were made of gold *. 
Iupiter has come to the rescue of Alcumena; and Amphitruo falls 
senseless to the ground. Finally,as dews er machina, the god explains 
the situation and all ends well. Plautus’ comedy, based of course 
on a Greek exemplar, almost certainly preserves the main outline of 


f. no. 1 pl. ἃ, 30 ἃ bronze coin of Skepsis, struck by Caracalla, which has the judgment of 
Paris taking place before a scated inal ead I 
further Ἐς, Wieseler ‘Einige Bemerkungen Uber die 
Darstellung der Berggottheiten in ie classischen 
Kunst’ in the Δάν», οἱ, Addn. ἐπεί. αἱ, PPTs. 
Gottingen Phil.-hust, Classe 1876 pp. s3—8s. 1 fall 
back therefore on the view expressed a century since 
by Fi ὦ, Welcker in Ἐς Gerhard ἐγεγόνεε ἢ" 
ρα δε Studien fiir Archdofogi¢ Therlin 1823 i. 364 
(=Welcker AM. Denim. ini. 300) ‘der Gott auf der 
ander Seite scheint Aeus zu seyn.’ Zeus is elsewhere 
represented with a ἐλ ΕἸ (swpra ἢ. 731 hg. δύ, 744 
fg. 682, 748 pl. κακαὶ, 746 figs. 685, 687, 689, ὕφο and 
pl. xxxii, 1}, though hardly worn like this, and never ! 
with a pvfasar. The peculiar garb implies same con- Fig. 327. 

fusion with Hermes—perbaps a changed intention on 

the part of the vase-painter. Was the ground-line originally a caducens? 

In Sen. Aare. Oet. 1693 ff. the Chorus ask whether Hercules, when aboot to be burnt 
on the pyre, did nol pray to the gods above or think of calling upon lupiter. Philoctetes 
makes answer: ‘iacuit sui securus et caclum intuens | quacsivit oculis, ance an ex aliqua 
pater | despiceret illum. tam manus tendens ait: | “quacumque parte prospicis natu 
sarees | te, te precor quem nocte conmissa dies | ἡμαραῖν!ι (fg. creavil f. ogra p. 508 ἢ. 3. 

c.) unus,,..spiritum admitte hunc, precor, | in astra...vocat ecce lam me genitor εἰ 
saad polos cc. 

A. 5. Murray im the form. Afeil, Stud. 1890 xi. 11}. alter citing Apollod. 2. 7. 7 
καιομένης δὲ τῆς πυρᾶτ λέγεται νέφοι ὑποστὰν μετὰ βροντῆς αὐτὸν els οὐρανὸν ἀνατέμψαι, 
shrewdly observes: ‘One might say of him (#0, Herakles), he came in a storm and went 
in πὶ storm,” atd if that view of his life was current in antiquity we could understand the 
impulse of Euripides to do for the birth of Herakles what Sophocles had done for his 
death.’ 

1 Plout. πῆ. pos Γ᾿ Ξ fd, tb. 1048 i. 

a fd. ἰὰ. τοῦτ . ἍΜ. ἕδ. τοῦ 1. 
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the Euripidean A/kmene. Indeed, in another play Plautus actually 
uses Euripides’ title as a synonym for a prodigious storm?, and 
makes Labrax threaten to burn alive Palaestra and Ampelisca who 
have taken refuge on the altar of Venus*. 

Accordingly we may without reservation accept Engelmann’s*® 
view that the argument of the A/kmene was as follows. Amphitryon, 
angered at the reception given to him by Alkmene, resolves to take 
vengeance on her. She flies for sanctuary to an altar, followed by 
him and his friend Antenor. Instead of dragging her away from the 
altar, they proceed to sacrifice her upon it. They build a pyre of 
wood in front of it and fetch torches to kindle it. Alkmene in her 
extremity appeals to Zeus, who comes to her aid, hurling his 
thunderbolts and sending a tempest of rain to put out the fire. 

One further point. Vases and comedies alike prove that the 
original purpose of the golden shower, still discernible in Pindar’s 
ode*, was completely misconceived by later Greeks and Romans. 
Pindar made Zeus come to Alkmene ‘at midnight in a snow of gold,’ 
just as he consorted with Danaé® or Himalia®. Python used the 
downpour merely as a convenient method of putting out the fire: his 
Hyades might be well-drilled members of a modern fire-brigade. 
Plautus, or his Greek source, transforms the procreative shower into 
a punitive thunderstorm, and works in the Pindaric gold as a touch 
of unearthly glamour. 

Another example of a pyre extinguished by timely rain occurs in 
the story of Kroisos, king of Lydia. According to Herodotos?, 
when the Persians captured Sardeis, Kyros built a great pyre and 


1 Plaut. ud. 86 non ventus fuit, verum Alcumena Euripidi. 

2 Jd. ib. 761 ff. 

3 Supra p. 510 ἢ. 2. See further the admirably careful chapter of L. Séchan Ztudes 
sur la tragédie grecque dans ses rapports avec la céramigue Paris 1926 pp. 242—248 
(‘ Aleméne’) with pl. 5 and fig. 73. He holds with Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. ii. 614 
that, in Euripides’ version, Amphitryon’s wrath was roused, not by the coldness of 
Alkmene, but by her all too apparent infidelity. He also insists, in view of Plaut. rud. 86 
that the Euripidean thunderstorm was represented on the stage rather than reported by 
a messenger. And, with regard to the contention of N. Wecklein in the Sitsungsber. d. 
kais. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1890 i. 39 that, whatever Aischylos might 
have done, Euripides would not have tolerated an actual apparition of Zeus, he remarks: 
‘Zeus n’apparait jamais, en effet, dans aucune tragédie subsistante d’Euripide non plus 
que, dailleurs, dans les ceuvres conservées d’Eschyle et Sophocle. Mais ce peut dies ὰ 
un pur effet du hasard.’ For Zeus on the ¢heologefon in Aisch. Ψυχοστασία see supra ii. 
734 τι. 3, and for Zeus in Phrynich. Πέρσαι (?) supra ii. 853 f. pl. xxxviii. 

+ Supra pp- 477: 507. δ Supra p. 476. πε". 

7 Hat. 1. 86f. See also O. Meiser Vom Ende des Konigs Kroesos Spe er I 
pp. 1—43, P. Soedel De fabellis ad Croesum pertinentibus Gottingae 1911 d I ny 
F. Hellmann Herodots Kroisos-logos Berlin 1934 p. 103 ff. P- “ 
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placed upon it Kroisos bound with fetters and twice seven Lydian 
boys beside him. On hearing Kroisos recall the warning of Solon, 
Kyros repented of his purpose. But the fire was already kindled, 
and his servants tried in vain to stay the flames. Kroisos as a last 
resource called upon Apollon, ‘and suddenly in a clear and windless 
sky clouds gathered and a storm burst and there was a deluge of rain 
insomuch that the pyre was put out.’ Now this, though romantic 
enough and edifying to boot, was from a strictly theological stand- 
point all wrong, Apollon had no business to control the weather: 
that was the essential prerogative of Zeus’, Herodotos’ account, 
admittedly drawn from a Lydian informant’, perhaps the logo- 
grapher Xanthos (465—425 B.C.)*, has points in common with the 
narrative of Ephoros* as preserved by Diodoros* and was certainly 
the main* source of the long rhetorical description given by 
Nikolaos of Damaskos’, Ktesias too, though he says not a word 
about the pyre, like Herodotos makes much of Apollon’s aid” 
Bakchylides, however, an older contemporary of Herodotos, in an 
ode which commemorates Hieron of Syracuse as victor in the 
chariot-race at Olympia (468 8.C,)*, puts a somewhat different 
complexion on the whole affair, Here it is not Kyros who dooms 
Kroisos to the pyre, but Kroisos who, on witnessing the sack of 
Sardeis, bids a pyre be built in front of his palace and of his own 
will mounts thereon with his wife and daughters. Here, again, 
Kroisos’ appeal, though obscurely worded, is addressed to #eus 


1 Sapra il, αὶ if. 

2 Hdt. 1. By Ἀέγεται ὑπὸ ἡυδῶν, 

2W, Christ Geschichte der griechitchen ἐπ ενα εν" Munchen 1917 Is 484: 

‘ E. Schwarts in Pouly—Wissowa μη ἐμ, ¥. 679. 

ἃ Dies. f. 44: 

5 Ἐς Jacoby Frag. gr. Hix, iio p. age: teweifelhaft nur, ob das auftreten der Sibylle 
(vgl. F 67, 1] and die erwahnung Zoroasters (§ 13), (lie allein nicht aus Herodot penom- 
men oder entwickelt sein ktinnen, als “antiquarische gelebramkeit der hellenistischen 
rcit" (E. Meyer Gd AJ sog) anzasehen sind. Zoroaster kam bei Xanthos vor ([hog. Lira; 
miglicher welse also auch bel Ktesias): ond was hier von ihm gesagt wird, passt nicht 
schlecht far cinen lydischen autor, der die wichtigkeit sciner heimischen geschichte tiber- 
treibt.” Etc. 

? Nikol, Damask, frag, 68 (Frag, Aist. Gr, ili, go. Muller) =frag. 68 (Frag. gr. 
Mut, ii. 470 ( Jacoby) ag. exc. de virtat. i, 348, 19 fT. 

* Ktes. frag. τ. 4 (p- 46 Miller) ap. Phot. di4/. p. 36b 7 1. Bekker ὅσων τε ἀλοίσης 
τῆς πόλεων πρὸς τὸ ἐν τῇ εὐλεὶ ἱερὰν τοῦ “Awd Awrot καταφεύγει ὁ Ἐροῖσον, καὶ ὧπ τρὶ! ἐκ τῷ 
ἱερᾷ πεδηθεὶς ὑπὸ Κύρου λύεται τρῖτον ἀδράτωτ, καίτοι σφραγίδων τῷ ἱερῷ ἐπικειμένων καὶ 
τούτων τὴν φυλακὴν Οἰβάρα ἐμπεπιστευμένοι" ὅτων τὰ οἱ συνδούμενοι Κροίσῳ τὰς κεφαλὰτ 
ἀπετέμροντο Gt καταπροδιδόντεν λύεσθαι Καὶ μοῦσαν." καὶ ὅτι ἀναληφθεὶς ἐν roit βασιλείοιι καὶ 
δεϑεῖς ἀσφαλέστερων, βροντῶν καὶ σκηπτῶν ἐπενεχθέντων, λύεται πάλιν, καὶ τότε μόλιψ ὑπὸ 
Κύρον ἀφίεται. 

» Bakehyl. οἷ. Jebb p. 194 7 
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rather than to Apollon: lifting his hands to the high heaven the 
king exclaims— 

© Spirit of surpassing might, 

Where is the gratitude of the gods, 

And where is Leto’s lordly son?! 


In the event it is Zeus who sends the saving storm: 


He spake, and bade a softly-stepping thrall 
Kindle the wooden pile. The maidens shricked, 
And up they threw their hands 
To pray their mother's aid, 
A fate foreseen bemg bitterest of all, 
But, when the shining strength 
Of that dread fire 
Would spread apace, 
Zeus brought a black cloud over it 
And quenched the yellow flame’. 


After which we are told that Delos-born Apollon carried off the 
aged king to the Hyperboreoi and there caused him to dwell with 
his daughters as a reward for his generous gifts to Pytho*. So, even 
in the earlier version of Bakchylides, Apollon plays a noteworthy 
part, as was but fitting in view of the previous relations between 
Kroisos and the Delphic oracle*. Yet the actual rain-sender is Zeus 
—a fact remembered for centuries®. The famous amptora at Paris 
attributed to the painter known as Myson (fig. 328)* carries the story 


: Bakchyl. 3. 97% ὑπέρβιε δαῖμον, | ποῦ Cece ἐστιν χάρις; | ποῦ δὲ Aaraidas ἄναξ; 

ΥΩ, 5. 48 ἢ. 7 Supra ἢν 468. 

© Hit. 1. g6—s5, 92, & 35 , Dood. 16, 26 @ Theopomp. fag. 194 (Frag, sie. Or. 
i, 409 Muller)), Strah, g2of, Plout. 2. Solon. 4, =. Sal 12, a Pyié. oper. 16, a sera 
num. cind, 14, Paus, τὸ. δ. 7, Athen. 231 &—F, pseudo-Kallisth. die. Af, Afag, 1, 44. 1 
(p. 42, τὸ ἢ, Kroll), πᾶ. Pal. 6. bo. 9 f (Palladas), 14. 02, Τ σις, eff. 1. τῷ ff. Kroisos 
also made valuable gifts to the oracle of Apollon at Branchidal (Hdt. 1. 92, 5, 36). On 
the recognition of Apollon by the Persian kings see ὦ, Radet Le Lydie ef le monde gree 
an temp des Mermmader (687—546) Paris 1893 p. 256 , 

Β liban. er. Go, ἢ (iv. 418, aff. Foerster) ἀλλ΄ οὐδὲ ὁ ΓΙ] OS othr ἡνίαν ἔχων ὕδωρ 
ἀφῆκεν del τὴν φλόγα καὶ ταῦτα Αυδῶν wore βασιλεῖ δυστυχήσαντι σβέσαι πυράν; (cited 
by To. Chrys. er. εἰν ἃ, Aadpla τ. ἡμέΐαν, εἰ gentil, ig (xlix. 963 Mipne), schol, Eur. Ov. 
165 de (sc. τὸν Kpotror) εἰ μὴ ὁ Zein oferelpar ἀφῆκεν ὕδωρ ἐπὶ τὴν φλόγα, τάχ' ἂν ἀπωλώλει, 
ἔργον repay yrrdperct. Cp. Botth, de cons. pal a. 2 pros. τῷ ἢ, nesciehas Croesum reyem 
Lydorum Cyro paulo ante formidabilem mox deinde miserandum rogi fammis traditum 
misso caclitus imbre defensame? Myth. Vat. 1. 196 subito tanta pluvin exoets (2. ee 
facta) est, ot ignis extinguerctur. . 

1 FE, Pottier Pater onfigues da Sewore 9™ Série Paris 192. fs orf. no. ὦ 10} pl. 1:8 
(obverse and reverse), See also the duc de Luynes ‘Crésnus’ in the Ann. a. Jest. 183 3 
ν, 337--ῆξι, Afon. df. Just, i pls. 54 (obverse) and 55 (reverse}=Keinach Ray Fares i. Bs 
folbverse) ard a. 1 (reverse), Inghirami Far. filt. ΤΡ 10 ff, pls. arg (obverse) 41 azo 
(reverse), Welcker 4X. Dente. ili. 441— 8. ("Krieoa auf dem Scheiterhanfen') pl. 33 
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back to the decade 500—4go B,C.4 and is in general agreement with 
the poem of Bakchylides?, but drops no hint cither of Zeus or of 


(obverse), A. Eoomeister im his Fenda. i. 7g6f hg. 500 (obverse), A. Ἡ. Smith tn the 
_fourn. Afell, Sted. θῶ xviii, 2671. fig. 1 ( ibverec), ἢ. Hauser in Furtwiingler—Reich- 
hold Gr. Paresmafere? ti. 297 ἢ. few ἢ7-ιοῦ and pl. 113, 1 (reverse) and 1 (obverse 
=my fg. 318}, Perrot—t hipies Jit, ae (Art = 618 ff. hg. 488 (obverse), Hoppin Aad: 
fig. Fases ii. τοῦ no. 16, J. ἢ), Bearley ditches Parenmoaler des rothigwripen Stir Tiltinget 
1925 p.g7 no. 1, Inscribed KFROELOE = Ἐρο[ἢ σοε, EVEVMO# π  ὔϑυμοι, εἴς. (Corp. 
rue. Gr. ἵν τι, 7756) With the name Εὔϑυμοι cp. Ken. Crop. 7. a. 29 ἀκούσαι δ᾽ ὁ 
Κῦρος τοῦτ Αύγοιπ αὐτοῦ ἐϑαύμασε μὲν τὴν εὐθυμίαν, κιτ , 

L M. H. Swindler decent Farting Vale Univ. Presa 1929 ΜΡ. mgt. 

3 H. Stuart Jones in the Class, Ae. 1894 an. By fC, J. Es Harrison rt. 1893 ἀπ. 58, 
nc, Jebb in the μίση ει Henri Weil Paris 1898 p- 237: A. H: cmith in the fourm. 
Afell. Stud. 18g xviii. at ff. 
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Apollon, The same is true! of an engraved gem in the cabinet of 
Monsieur le Comte Chandon de Briailles?, of which by the courtesy 
of Mr C. T. Seltman I am enabled to figure 
an impression (fig. 329)". According to the 
very late Vatican mythographers*, Kroisos 
subsequently boasted of his escape and was 
rebuked by Solon. The same night he dreamt | 
that Zeus drenched him with water and that 
the Sun dried him, His daughter Phania 
explained the dream to mean that her father 
would be crucified and so exposed to the 
effects of rain and sun—a fate which ulti- 
mately overtook him at the hands of Kyros’, 

A third case of a pyre opportunely extinguished by rain is to 
be-found in the Loewe Sfortes of Parthenios*, who writes in the first 
century B.c.? and is professedly quoting from local histories by 
Theagenes* and Hegesippos*, Sithon, king of the Odomantoi, had 
a beautiful daughter Pallene, to win whose hand men came from 
far and near. At first Sithon bade each suitor take the girl and 
fight him—the unsuccessful fighter to be slain. In this way he slew 
many; but, when his strength failed him, he resolved to give his 
daughter in marriage. He bade two suitors, Dryas™ and Kleitos, 
fight each other—the successful fighter to receive both the kingdom 
. and the bride. Now Pallene herself was in love with Kleitos, and an 
old servitor of hers bribed the charioteer of Dryas to omit the linch- 
pins of his masters chariot™. Thus Dryas was thrown, and slain 


ὁ Unless indeed the sign E in the held is meant for the initial of Zeus, or for a thunder- 
bolt falling in response to the king's uplifted hand. But neither suggestion is probable. 

5. At La Condeliare, Chaource (Aube), 5 Scale ἢ, ᾿ 

4 Myth. Vat. 1. τοῦ, 1. 190. The Fader. fing. Lat. Index Pp. 74 dates Myth. Vat. 4 
‘post Tsicdorum” and Myth. Vat. 2 ‘post mythographum I.' | 

ἡ The mythogmpbers, as A. Mai and G. H. Bode ad jar. caw. 
Kroisos the fate of Polykrates narrated in Hdt. 3. 124 ἢ 

* Parthen. merr. am. 6, 1 The story is told, with alict art - 

: οἱ . Wi Bot varaiions, by Konon 
warr. τὸ, Nonn. Jom. 48. Goff, makes Dionysos beat Pallene in a wrestling-match ured 
afterwards slay Sithon with a blow of his Afrrar. In Theophil. ad μα > 7 we aaa 
perhaps read ᾿Αριαδνεῖ! ἀπὺ τῆς θινγατρὸν Μίνω γυναικὼν δὲ Διονύπων- -“- ΠΙαλληνεῖν αὐλὴ 
Παλλήνητ:» "παιδὸς ππτροβφίλατ᾽ τῆν μεχϑεΐτηι Διονύσῳ: "ἐν Booey γυμνά δι". Gear: = ἃ. 
(see the Clarr. Rev. 1894 vill, 446M). β ἔν Τὴν 

7 OW. ηκε Geschichte der pricchischem Litierater' Milnchen tase Τὶ 

b : | Stet Ἢ 0 10 11, 1, 399 ἢ, 

᾿ Theag. δι ακεδονικὰ Jrag. 10 (Frag. Asst. Gr. iv. 219 Miiller). 3 

® Hegesipp. Παλληνιακά frog. 1 (Frog. Aint. τε. iy. 423 Miller) 

On the name Apéar os implying the cult of an ἀκ δες | Ἢ : Ἢ ᾿ 
Class. Rev, 1904 xvill. Ba ff. ἈΠΟ RETIRED SERS REARS 


MH An obvious doublet of the AL yrtilos-myth al 


are transferring τῷ 


Olympia (sayora j. 5.35. πὶ 4). 
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by Kleitos, Sithon, perceiving his daughter's guile, made a great 
pyre and placed upon it the body of Dryas. He was about to slay 
Pallene as well, when a divine apparition? was seen and a sudden 
deluge fell from the sky. Thereupon he changed his mind, gave a 
wedding-feast to all the Thracians present, and suffered Kleitos to 
marry his daughter. We are not here told that the rain was due to 
Zeus, the agency of the god being vaguely implied, not definitely 
expressed ®, 

There were, therefore, mythical antecedents to a miracle recorded 
in the Acts of Paul and Thekla*. According to this romantic 
narrative—one section of a much longer document, the Acts of 
Paul, originally drafted by an Asian presbyter before the close of 
the second century A.D4—Thekla the daughter of Theokleia, a 
woman of rank at Ikonion, was betrothed to a young noble named 
Thamyris, but becoming a convert to Paul was filled with zeal for 
virginity. Thamyris brought both Paul and Thekla before the 


1 According to Konon narr. 10, Aphrodite visited all the townsfolk by night and 
saved the girl from her doom. 

2 The words of Parthenios are: φαντάσματος δὲ θείου γενομένου καὶ ἐξαπιναίως ὕδατος 
ἐξ οὐρανοῦ πολλοῦ καταρραγέντος μετέγνω τε καὶ γάμοις ἀρεσάμενος τὸν παρόντα Θρᾳκῶν 
ὅμιλον ἐφίησι τῷ Κλείτῳ τὴν κόρην ἄγεσθαι. 

3 ἴσα Pauli εἰ Theclae x2—22 Tischendorf τῆς δὲ μὴ ἀποκρινομένης, ἡ μήτηρ αὐτῆς 
ἀνέκραγεν (ἀνέκραξεν cod. C.) λέγουσα Κατάκαιε τὴν ἄνομον, κατάκαιε τὴν ἄνυμφον μέσον 
θεάτρου, ἵνα πᾶσαι αἱ ὑπὸ τούτου διδαχθεῖσαι φοβηθῶσιν γυναῖκες. καὶ ὁ ἡγεμὼν ἔπαθεν 
μεγάλως, καὶ τὸν μὲν Παῦλον φραγελλώσας ἔβαλεν ἔξω τῆς πόλεως, τὴν δὲ Θέκλαν ἔκρινεν 
κατακαῆναι (κατέκρινεν πυρίκαυστον cod. G.). καὶ εὐθέως ὁ ἡγεμὼν ἀπίει (ἀπῆλθεν cod. G.) 
ἐπὶ τὸ θέατρον" ὁ δὲ was ὄχλος ἐξῆλθεν ἐπὶ τὴν θεωρίαν Θέκλης (εἰς τὴν ἀνάγκην τῆς θέας 
cod. 6.). ἡ δὲ ὡς ἀμνὸς ἐν ἐρήμῳ περισκοπεῖ τὸν ποιμένα, οὕτως ἐκείνη τὸν Παῦλον ἐζήτει. 
καὶ ἐμβλέψασα εἰς τὸν ὄχλον ἴδεν (leg. εἶδεν) τὸν κύριον καθήμενον ὡς Παῦλον, καὶ εἶπεν Ὥς 
ἀνυπομονήτου μου οὔσης ἦλθεν Παῦλος θεάσασθαί με. καὶ προσεῖχεν αὐτῷ ἀτενίζουσα" ὁ δὲ 
εἰς οὐρανοὺς ἀνίει (ἀπίει θεωρούσης αὐτῆς cod. G.). αἱ δὲ παιδίσκαι καὶ παρθένοι ἤνεγκαν τὰ 
ξύλα (ξύλα καὶ χόρτον cod. G.) ἵνα Θέκλα κατακαῇ. ὡς δὲ εἰσῆλθεν (εἰσηνέχθη cod. Ὁ. εἰσήχθη 
cod. G.) γυμνή, ἐδάκρυσεν ὁ ἡγεμὼν καὶ ἐθαύμασεν τὴν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῇ δύναμιν (ἐπὶ τῷ κάλλει αὐτῆς 
δύναμιν codd. A. Β. δύναμιν τοῦ κάλλους αὐτῆς cod. G.). ἔστρωσαν δὲ τὰ ξύλα οἱ δήμιοι 
ἐπιβῆναι (καὶ ἐπέτρεψαν αὐτῇ ἐπιβῆναι cod. B.) τῇ πυρᾷ" ἡ δὲ τύπον σταυροῦ ποιησαμένη 
ἐπέβη τῶν ξύλων" οἱ δὲ ὑφῆψαν. καὶ μεγάλου πυρὸς λάμψαντος οὐχ ἥψατο αὐτῆς᾽ ὁ γὰρ θεὸς 
σπλαγχνισθεὶς ἦχον ὑπόγαιον ἐποίησεν, καὶ νεφέλη ἄνωθεν ἐπεσκίασεν ὕδατος πλήρης καὶ 
χαλάζης, καὶ ἐξεχύθη πᾶν τὸ κῦτος (leg. κύτος), ὡς πολλοὺς κινδυνεῦσαι τοῦ ἀποθανεῖν καὶ 
τὸ πῦρ σβεσθῆναι, τὴν δὲ Θέκλαν σωθῆναι. 

4 Tertull. de daft. 17. See farther J. Gwynn in Smith—Wace Dict. Chr. Biogr. iv. 
882—896 and, for more recent criticism, W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® 
Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 1203 f. 

The pyre-extinguishing rain recurs in a modified form at Nikomedeia in connexion 
with the martyrdom of SS. Adrian, Natalia, and others (304 A.D.). 5. Baring-Gould 7he 
Lives of the Saints* Edinburgh 1914 x. 116: ‘According to the orders of Maximian, the 
bodies of the martyrs were placed on a pile of wood to be burnt, but they were so many 
that the burning was not perfectly carried out, and a heavy rain during the night having 
extinguished the smouldering pyre, the Christians were able to recover the remains of the 
martyrs before they were completely reduced to ashes.’ 
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judgment-seat of the proconsul Kastelios, and, when Thekla would 
give no answer to his interrogation, 

‘her mother cried aloud “Burn the lawless girl, burn the unmarried maid in 
the midst of the theatre, that all the women taught by this man may be afraid.” 
The governor, deeply moved, scourged Paul and cast him out of the city, and 
ordered Thekla to be burned. He then went straight to the theatre, and all the 
multitude came out to sce Thekla. She, like a lamb in the desert looking round 
for its shepherd, sought to see Paul, [ἢ the crowd she saw the Lord seated in 
the guise of Paul and exclaimed “Lo, when 1 can endure no longer, Paul has 
come to behold me!" And she fixed her eyes on him, till he went up to heaven. 
But now the girls and virgins brought logs to burn Thekla. She came in stark 
naked, whereupon the governor burst into tears and marvelled at the power that 
rested upon her. The executioners strewed the logs for her to mount the pyre. 
She made the sign of the cross and set foot on the logs, while the attendants 
kindled them below. A great fire blazed up, but did not touch her. For God in 
his mercy caused an underground rumbling, and a cloud full of water and hail 
overshadowed her from above, and poured forth all its contents insomuch that 
many persons were like to be drowned, and the fire was extinguished, and 
Thekla was saved. 


Finally, a downpour, if not in time to save life, might at least 
indicate divine disapproval of the victim's death. When Britannicus, 
poisoned by Nero, was being carried to a pyre hastily built on the 
Campus Martius, so fierce a rain-storm fel] that the common folk 
held it to portend the anger of the gods at a crime which most men 
were prepared to excuse. So Tacitus’, Dion Cassius® adds lurid 
detail: Nero, to hide the ravages of the poison, had smeared the 
body with pypsum; but, as the procession passed through the 
Forum, the heavy rain washed off the Eypsum and left the tell-tale 
discoloration for all to see, 

In Egypt the place of Zeus the rain-god was taken, as we have 
had occasion to note 4, by the Nile, which in Hellenistic times was 
actually worshipped as Neilos Zeus. Hence in the novel by 
Xenophon of Ephesos*® (s, ij or ἢ A.B.*), when the hero 
is condemned by the governor of Egypt to be burnt a 
in answer to his prayers is extinguished by a miraculo 
river Nile, 


Habrokomes 


live, the pyre 
us risé of the 


i Tar. 2a. 1}. Ij. ® Dion Cass. ἜΖΩΝ 

᾿Ξ Supra p. 2.581. ‘ Xen, ἘρΑ ὦ ἃ 

* W. Christ Gedichte der priechischem Litteratwr® Miinchen τὴ. ἢ 3. ὅτο ἢ 
assigns the work, with some hesitation, to the half-century sion ai “But J υἱ 
Powell Vew Capers in the History of Greek Literatur Third Series Oxford 1933 Ὁ a 
n. καὶ 4 content to place it between ηΒ A.D, and 263 An, * 1953 P- 254 
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(g) Zeus Ombrios. 
Lykophron in his A/evandra speaks of Elis as— 
the rock of Molpis, 
Whose body was cut up for Zeus the Showery'. 
This enigmatic allusion is expounded as follows by the scholiast 
and by Tzetzes*. Elis onee suffered from a prolonged drought, till 
the inhabitants consulted an oracle and were bidden to offer Zeus 
a human sacrifice. The victim was to be a boy of noble parentage. 
Thereupon a young Elean named Molpis volunteered for the post. 
No sooner was he slain than a copious rain fell. So the Eleans in 
memory of the event set up a sanctuary of Zeus Omdrtos, ‘the 
Showery,' in which was to be seen a statue of Molpis. 
Is this to be taken as serious fact or sensational fiction? 

F,. Schwenn? in his monograph on human sacrifice among the 
Greeks and Romans simply ignores the case of Molpis. But the 
antiquarian lore of Alexandrine scholars was in general trustworthy, 
and we have already found traces of human sacrifice in the cult of 
Zeus at Lyttos in Crete‘, of Zeus Afaly'rivs in Rhodes and Sicily®, 
of Zeus Lapéystios in Thessaly* and Boiotia’, of Zeus /fAomtatas in 
Messenc®, and of Zeus LyAaies in Arkadia®. Indeed, it is precisely 
in connexion with Zeus that such primitive traits were likely to 
linger. For the rain-supply, vital to every early community, was 
given or withheld by him. It was on account of a persistent drought 
that Athamas proposed to sacrifice Phrixos and Helle, and after 
their escape was himself all but immolated at the altar of Zeus" 
Again, it was when the crops failed and famine stared them in the 
face“ that the Arcadians had recourse to human sacrifice at the 
sanctuary of Zeus Lysates, whose priest was official rain-maker for 

i Lyk. Al. zg f Médwidor πέτραν, | τοῦ Ziel δαιτρευθέντοι ‘Opipiy ὀέματ, With 
πέτραν cp. Paus, 6. τῳ. αὶ ἔστι δὲ καὶ μνῆμα τῷ Πόρρωνι ob κύρρω τοῦ ᾿Ἡλείων ἄπτειωτ" 
Πέτρα μὲν τῷ χωρίῳ τὸ ὄνομα, Ἀέγεται -- δὲ (ses, Ε. L. Abresch)> os ἡ Πέτρα δῆμοι εἴη 
τὸ ἀρχαῖον, ὰ 

7 Schol. Lyk. Af 160 αὐχμοῦ κατασχόντοι τὴν Ἤλιν ἐχρήσθη φαγιᾶστι αὐτοῦν ἐπὶ ry 
ταύσει τοῦ! αὐχμὸν παῖδα εὐγενῆ, καὶ ἐπιηια γί αν ἑκόντα Μῤλπιν τινὰ λεγόμενον, καὶ εὐϑέων 
ἐρράγη ὑετάμι - οἱ δὲ ΠΝ εῖαι iran, “Ops plow wie ἱεράν, iF ᾧ ἐΤῈΡ de Spear ror Mé\ader. 
Médwifor οὖν πέτραν τὸν Ἦλιν» φησιν, «7.4, =Teetz. ἐπ Lyk. Al. tbo Μέλπε γὰρ me 
Ἤλεϊη εὐγενὴς αὐχμοῦ καταιχύντοι τὴν λιν ἐκ χρησμοῦ ἀκηκοὺν παυϑῆναι rar αὐχμὸν 
ei-yerots νέον σφαγιασδέντοι τῷ Διὶ αὐτὸν ἑαντῶν ἔδωκεν εἰν σῴει γὴν καὶ εὐθέως σφαγιασδέντοι 
ἐρρύη ὑετός. Ἢ λεῖοι δὲ ἱερὰν ᾿Ομβρίον Act ἐποίησαν, ἐν ᾧ ἴσταται καὶ ἀνδριὰς Μύλειδοε. 
Μόλπιδοῖ οὖν πέτραν rhe Ἤλιν ῴησιν, κιτ.Ὰ, 

4 F, Schwenn Dir Menichenapfer bei den Gricchen und Xomtern Giessen (018 pp. P— 
307+ 
4 Supra i, Gea ff. ® Supra fi. g24 π᾿ 0 © Supra it, G04 Tl. 1. 
7 Supra 1. 414 ff., ti. 899 n. τ, ® Supra ti. 890 ἡ. 6. © Supra i. 10 i. 
δ Supra i. gua ἢὶ τ Supra i 76. 
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the district’. It may well be, then, that in Elis too the same 
desperate means were on occasion adopted to propitiate the reluctant 
rain-god. And if in Arkadia King Lykaon was said to have served 
up his son or his grandson as a dish at the table of Zeus* we can 
hardly role out the possibility that Molpis’ body was likewise cut 
up in the rites of the Elean Zeus Omdries. His noble birth? and 
his well-omened name* would make him a most suitable victim. 

Perhaps in Elis,as in Arkadia®, blood-guiltiness was avoided by the 
expedient of a communal meal. 

On Mount Parnes in Attike stood an altar at which sacrifices 
were made, sometimes to Zeus Omdrios, but sometimes also to Zeus 
élpémios® the god ‘who Saves from Harm*.’ Mount Hymettos too 
had an altar of Zeus Omérios*. And a large round base of marble, 
found in 1900 on the site of the Agora at Corinth, still bears in late 
lettering part of an elegiac couplet in which one Heliodoros honours 
Zeus Omibrios®. To these or other such monuments Plutarch is 
alluding, when he protests that the abolition of food would involve 
the abolition of agriculture, and asks what would then become of 

| Supra i. 76, fii, ars. 2 Sopra 78 

* Cp. Lamprid. 2. ἐπε. 8.1 cocidit et humanas hostias lectis ad hoe pueris nobilibus 
et decoris per ommem Italiam patrimis et matrimis, credo ut maior esset utrique parenti 
dolor. 

4 Ἐς Bechtel—aA. Pick ie GruvAiichen Perro ingen? Gottingen ify, Pp. ἘΠῚ, gor, 
F. Bechtel Die Aistortschem Persomenmamen des Grieckitchen ir eur Kaitereet? Halle 
a.d, &, igi; pe Jag f. Maida occurs as an actual name in Thera (/arer, Gr. ἴηι. Η 
πῶ, πὶ, § Μόλπιοι καὶ Ἄλεῳ,,. "“Agdpjobiciar in lettering οὐ. ἢ nc, Collite— Bechrel 
ter. Hial-fnschr. ii. ἃ. 184 no..4700, 5). For MoAwmydeqs at Abdera see Append. P 
hy. 

δ Supra i. 76, Βα. δ Supra ti. 897 n. ἢ, 

: On the strength of this Attic cult A. Boeckh in the Corp. imucr. Gr. ii no. 374, δ 
read ἀενκαλίων row | ὄμβρους ἔῴνγεν ἐγ Ἀυκιερείαν elt ᾿Αἰδόνατ πρὸϊι Karn jie (Palmerius εἰ. 
πρόϊτερον]), καὶ τοῦ Audley rofl ᾿Ο[μβρίου ᾿Ατη]μ[ αν τὸ ἱρὸν ἱδίρόσατ)» [καὶ] τὰ σωτήρια 
ἔθυσεν---ῶα τελήϊηρ defended by J(=Hans}. Flach CArenicom Partie Tubingae (By p. 4 
me 7+ But R. Chandler's restoration Sidhe ro) ᾿Ο[λυμί πίον (ep. Pans, 1. τῇ, 8) is rightly 
accepted by D'reller—Robert Gr. Mfrs. i, 121 0.3, Ε. Hiller von Gaertringen in γεν: 
Ge. ins. ¥. 1 no, 444, 68, and Ε΄ Jacoby Da: Marmor Parium Berlin 1904 p. 4. 

" Supra ti. B97 τι. §, 1236. The inscribed ‘Geometric’ sherds foul by the Americans 
near the top of Mt Hymettos have now been published by C. W, Hlegen in the ΜῊΝ 
fourn. Arch. 1934 xxvii, ro—28. No. 1 fig. 1 is @ small one-handed cup ine; μὰ 
Νι[κόγδεμον ἢ... δὲν καταπτύγον Aco... Bete No, αι fig. αὶ igo amall μον “τὰ 
with the start of an abecedariam ABA, Nos. 1 3and 14 fig. 6 are parts of a smal) cup 
incre] AM and ΓΡ and x, perhaps from another niphaber. No, 15 Gp. > is the lower 
portion of a small jug inscribed on its bottom AASS, probably for Γαίῆηε. These 
inscriptions, of ἐν 750 8.c., hanily safice to determine the name of the dalty concemail 
But the connexion of Zeus Owdrio: with Gain is not impossible (Paus. 9, a4. 4 Γ : 
ἄγαλμα ἱκενευαώσην Seal of rie Δία, x72), ἄν ἅν a 

δ μῶν, Gr. Pelop. i τιον τε [-3Ξ -== -~ ΔΙῚ Ὄκβριορ ("HVdkdener 1 1. 

-- cites ἕνεκα. a esa) | ood = 
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the altars and sacrifices of Zeus Ombrios, Demeter Proérosta, and 
Poseidon Phytdlmios. Zeus Ombrios here heads the list of 
agricultural deities : it was doubtless in that capacity that he was 


worshipped. 
Gods that sent rain, wherever they were recognised, were apt to 


be identified with Zeus Omébrios. Examples may be drawn from 
Phrygia, India, and Palestine. 

Phrygia had a legend of the flood*, which has come down to us 
in two somewhat different versions. Zenobios, who taught at Rome 
under Hadrian and published an epitome of the proverbs collected 
by Didymos (s. i B.c.) and Tarraios*, states that ‘the tears of 
Nannakos’ was a phrase used of ancient happenings or of persons 
making loud lamentation— 


‘for Nannakos was a king of Phrygia, as Hermogenes asserts in his Phrygian 
History®, before the days of Deukalion. Having foreknowledge of the deluge 
that was to be, he gathered all men into the sanctuaries and made supplication 
with tears. Herodes® the iambic poet says 


“Though I should weep the tears of Nannakos’.”’ 
Stephanos of Byzantion (s. v A.D.) in his account of Ikonion pursues 
the story further : 


‘ They say that there was a certain Annakos, who lived for over three hundred 
years. His neighbours asked an oracle how long his life would last. The answer 


! Plout. sept. sap. conviv. 15. 

3 F, Lenormant Les Origines de (histoire d’aprds la Bible Paris 1880 1. 440—442 
(Apameia ΑἸδοίοσ, Ikonion, Mt Baris, etc. attest a Phrygian tradition of the deluge fused 
later with a Judaeo-Christian account), T. Reinach Les monnaies juives Paris 1887 p. 71 f. 
=id. Jewish Coins trans. M. Hill London 1903 pp- 61—63 pl. 11 (a Phrygian myth fused 
with Jewish tradition), E. Babelon ‘La tradition phrygienne du déluge’ in the Revue de 
Vhistoire des religions 1891 xxiii. 174—183 (the supposed Phrygian myth was not original, 
but merely a Jewish tradition brought to Apameia by Jewish settlers under the early 
Seleucid kings), H. Usener Die Sintfluthsagen Bonn 1899 pp. 48—50 (already in the 
time of Agrippa and Augustus Asia Minor was overrun by Jews, whose Noah displaced 
the local Nannakos or Dardanos), A. Reinach Moé Sangariou Paris 1913 pp. 1—95 
(2 propos of a Thasian epitaph Νόη | Σαγγαρίου | γυνή argues that a Phrygian water-power 
‘Na-Nana-Naé-Noé’ was daughter of ‘ Nannakos-Annakos,’ hero of the Phrygian flood. 
When the latter was confused with ‘Hénoch-Noah,’ the former became ‘Nora, fille de 
Noé’), Frazer Folk-Lore in the Old Testament i. 155—157 (‘I confess that the arguments 
adduced in favour of an aboriginal flood legend at Apamea appear to me to carry little 
weight, resting rather on a series of doubtful combinations than on any solid evidence ’). 

3 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 432. 

4 Souid. s.v. Ζηνόβιος. 

6 Hermog. περὶ Φρυγίας frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 524 Miiller). 

6 Herond. 3. 10 κἣν τὰ Ναννάκου κλαύσω with W. Headlam ad “oc. 

7 Zenob. 6. 10 s.v. τὰ Ναννάκου (cod. B reads ἀπὸ Ναννάκου" ἐπὶ τῶν σφόδρα παλαιῶν 
καὶ ἀρχαίων. Νάννακον γὰρ παλαιὸν καὶ ἀρχαῖον βασιλέα γενέσθαι Φρυγῶν ἐν Πισινοῦντι 
(sic) καὶ ἔθη αὐτοῖς καταστήσασθαι" καὶ ταῦτα λέγειν αὐτούς Ta ἀπὸ Ν αννάκου). Cp. Makar. 
2. 23 s.v. ἀπὸ Ναννάκου, 8. 4 5.v. τὰ ἐπὶ Ναννάκου, Souid. s.vv. Ndvvaxos, τὰ ἀπὸ Ναννάκου, 
and τὰ Ναννάκου κλαύσομαι. 
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given was that, when he died, all men would be destroyed. The Phry iar 
hearing it made great lamentation, Hence the proverb “to cry as in the days 
of Annakos” used of those who mourn overmuch. When the flood came in 
Deukalion's time, all were destroyed. But when the ground was dry again, Zeus 
bade Prometheus and Athena to make images of clay, and calling upon the 
winds he bade them to breathe upon all these and so bring them to life. The 
place got its name μέ δη ἔση from the fact that the “images” were designed 
there?! 


It seems probable that neither of these versions was wholly 
independent of Jewish tradition. Indeed, Buttmann? more than 


Fig. 332. Fig. 333. 
a century since concluded that Ammaéds, who lived for over three 
hundred years, was none other than Aneci. who reached the age of 
three hundred and sixty-five?, And it is easy to surmise that the 
nasalised form of the name, Vdenakes, arose under the influence of 
Nead. Be that as it may, the popularity of the Hebrew story ig 
sufficiently established by the remarkable coins of Apameia Kibotos4 
' Steph. Byz. rv. Ἰκόνιον, Cp. af. many, p. 470, κε ff. 
* P. Buttmann Apthotegns Berlin 1828 i. 1.76, citing W. Baxter ' Philoleet : 
in Miscellaneous Tracts om Antiouity Lonlon 1779 |. 206. “πὸ ἀρῆς. atiee 
3 (vem. ἃ, 32. 
“H. Leclereq in F. Cabrol Dictionnaire a archéolagig 
igo7 |. ἃ. 511-818 figs, 823—S827 discusses these coing 
a full bibliography of them, which ranges from ©. F 


chedfienne ef de ‘fare Paris 
ane 1. pp. 1.1 i—$523 appends 
alconeriug Oirserfatio ale me 
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issued by Septimius Severus (fig. 330)', Macrinus (fig. 331)*, and 
Philippus Senior (figs. 332, 333)*. The design unites two consecutive 
scenes. On the right, an ark inscribed NOE floats on the waters of 
the flood. Its lid is open, and from it Noah and his wife look out. 
Upon the lid perches the raven, and towards it flies the dove with 
an olive-twig in its claws. On the left, Noah and his wife stand on 
dry ground, uplifting their hands in gratitude to God for their 
escape. This pictorial type* presupposes some famous original, 
perhaps a frescoed Stoa®, perhaps an illustrated Pentateuch®. 

But, though Jewish influence was undeniably strong at Apameia, 


Apamensi Deucalionei diluvii typum exhibente Rome 1668 down to modern times. It 
will suffice to cite Eckhel Doctr. num. vet.* iii. 132—139, F. W. Madden ‘On some coins 
of Septimius Severus, Macrinus, and Philip I., strack at Apameia, in Phrygia, with the 
legend NINE’ in the Mum. Chron. Second Series 1866 vi. 173—219 pl. 6f., Sir W. M. 
Ramsay Zhe Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia Oxford 1897 i. 2. 669—672 (‘The Legend 
of the Flood in Apameia’) pl. 2, 1f., H. Usener Die Sintfuthsagen Bonn 1899 pp. 48— 
80 fig. 1, E. J. Pilcher in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archa@ology 1903 xxv. 
250 ff., B. V. Head in Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia pp. xxxix, 101 no. 182, ἐμ, Hist. 
num p. 666 f. fig. 313, C. F. Keary and C. Babington in Smith—Cheetham Diet. Cfr. 
Ant. ii, 1272 f. with pl. 1, 1. Supra ii. 610. 

+ F. W. Madden in the Mum. Chron. Second Series 1866 vi. 194f., 198 pl. 6, 1 
(=my fig- 330) from the specimen in the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris, with rev. legend 
ETTIAT ONO GETOVAPTEMATL ATTAMEDN and ΝΩ[ΕΙ. 

* F. W. Madden /oc. cit. pp. 195 f., 198 pl. 6, 2 (=my fig. 331) from the specimen 
in the Imperial Cabinet of Antiquities and Coins at Vienna, with rev. legend ATTAMED. 
N and NO[E}. 

* F. W. Madden Joc. cit. pp. 196—198 pl. 6, 3 (=my fig. 332) from the specimen in 
the Waddington Collection, now in the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris, with rev. legend 
ETTMA VP AA EZANAP OVBAPXIATT AMEQN and NOE. My fig. 333 is a 
fresh drawing made from a cast of the specimen in the British Museum (supra p. 518 n. 4). 

* C. Lenormant in C. Cahier—A. Martin AMélanges d’archéologie, d’histoire et de 
littérature Paris 1853 iii. 199—202 pl. 30 publishes a ‘sculpture dans les catacombes de 
Rome,’ which repeats exactly the two juxtaposed scenes of the coin-type. E. Babelon in 
the Revue de l'histoire des religions 1891 xxiii. 181 and Sir W. M. Ramsay Zhe Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia Oxford 1897 i. 2. 670 are impressed. But H. Leclercq in 
Εν, Cabrol Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie Paris 1907 i. 2. 2513 says: 
‘malheureusement il n’existe rien de pareil et la planche xxx du tome 111° des A/é/anges 
@’archéologie ne représente pas du tout une Sculpture dans les catacombes de Rome, mais 
le type de la médaille d’Apamée agrandi. M. Babelon ya été trompé.’ Cp. F. W. Madden 
foc. cit. -p. 206 (* The other drawing is an enlarged copy of the type on the coins, and not, 
as stated, a drawing from the catacombs’). 

ἢ Sir W. M. Ramsay The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia Oxford 1897 i. 2. 432 
(‘pictures in some public buildings’), 670 n. 3 (‘Either a wall-painting or a scene in low 
relief’), B. V. Head in Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia p. xxxix (‘probably a copy of some 
painting at Apameia’), id. Hist. num. p. 666 (‘probably copied from some painting in 
the city’). . 

® V. Schultze Adtchristliche Stadte und Landschaften Giitersloh 1922 ii. 1. 455 (‘Man 
hat vermutet, dass ein Gemalde in einem 6ffentlichen Gebaude, etwa in einer Stoa, die 
Vorlage abgegeben habe ; naher liegt, an einen illustrierten Pentateuch zu denken, der 
also Text und Bild zugleich bot’). 


Cc. Ill. 34 
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it remains at least possible that the Jews had there fastened on 
native names and myths, adopting or adapting them to suit their 
own tradition. The town was called Kibotos, apparently the 
Grecised form of some Phrygian name, whose significance escapes 
us4, Another coin of Apameia, struck by Hadrian, shows (figs. 
334—337)* Marsyas with cornu copiae and flutes seated in a 
rocky grotto: beneath him water streams from an inverted vase; 
above him are several chests and the legend £zbotot. F. Imhoof- 
Blumer® cites this coin-type in support of G. Hirschfeld’s* con- 
jecture that Apameia was nick-named Kibotos on account of its 
commercial importance®. To me it seems more likely that Kzdotoz 


was the name of some local festival®. But, whatever be the 
explanation, Jewish settlers would be quick to discover an allusion 
to their own ark and would probably claim that it had grounded 
on some neighbouring mountain’. Again, we may conclude that 


1 Sir W. M. Ramsay of. cit. i. 2. 671, V. Schultze of. cit. ii. 1. 456 n. 2. ? cp. 
Κίβυρα in Phrygia (supra ii. 771). 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia pp. xxxix, 96 nos. 155 pl. 11, τὸ (=my fig. 335 from 
a cast) and 156, no. 157 pl. 11, 11 (=my fig. 336 from a cast), no. 158 pl. 11, 12 (=my 
fig. 337 from a cast), AfeClean Cat. Coins iii. 235 nos. 8771 pl. 308, 15 and 8772. 
Imhoof-Blumer X/einas. Miinzen i. 211 no. τὸ pl. 7, 11 (=mhy fig. 334), Weber Cat. 
Coins iii. 495 no. 7036 pl. 250, Head Hist. num.? Ὁ. 666. 

3 Imhoof-Blumer of. c#. 1. 211. 

4 G. Hirschfeld ‘Kelainai—Apameia Kibotos’ in the Ads. d. berl. Akad. 1875 Phil.- 
hist. Classe 1. 15. His view, rejected by E. Schiirer Die Prophetin Isabel in Thyatira 
1892 p. 54 and Sir W. M. Ramsay Zhe Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia Oxford 1 897 
i. 2. 671 n. 2, is accepted as ‘perhaps’ correct by B. V. Head in Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Phrygia p. xxxii and in Hist. num.? p. 666. 

δ Strab. 576’Amwdueia ἡ Κιβωτὸς λεγομένη καὶ Λαοδίκεια, αἵπερ εἰσὶ μέγισται τῶν κατὰ 
τὴν Φρυγίαν πόλεων, 577 ᾿Απάμεια δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐμπόριον μέγα τῆς ἰδίως λεγομένης 'Ασίας 
δευτερεῦον μετὰ τὴν Ἔφεσον. ᾿ 

G. Hirschfeld /vc. cit, p. 15 n. 4 remarks: ‘Es ist auffallend genug, edi 
gelegene tiirk. Ort Sandykly dasselbe bedeutet : sandyk heisst Kiste?” Sass Ses mma 

L. Grasberger Studien su den griechischen Ortsnamen Wiirzburg 1888 p- 117 notes 
that an artificial harbour at Alexandreia was called Κιβωτός (Strab. 795). 

6 For numismatic parallels see supra i. 534 n. 8. Our own Boxing Day is roughl 
analogous. ugnty 

7 Cp. oract. Sib. 1, 261 ff. Geficken ἔστι δέ τι Φρυγίης ἐπ᾿ ἠπείροιο μελαίνης | ἠλίβατον 
τανύμηκες Spos* ᾿Αραρὰτ δὲ καλεῖται, | ὅττ᾽ ἄρα σωθήσεσθαι ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ πάντες ἔμελλον, | ἐν 
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a genuine Phrygian flood-myth underlies the story of Priasos, 
which Nonnos! relates as follows. When Zeus Hyétios flooded the 
plain of Phrygia with his showers and submerged both oak-trees 
and thorn-brakes, Priasos left his water-logged home and went 
off to the land of Aonia (sc. Boiotia), avoiding the deadly rain 
of Zeus. But amid strangers he ever shed tears as he thought of 
the Sangarios and longed for his familiar spring. At length Zeus 
fypatos quelled the flood and drove the waters back from the peaks 
of Sipylos, while Zxnos¢gaios with his trident turned the whole 
stream into the depths of the sea. Then Priasos hastened to quit 
the soil of Boiotos and hied him back to his native land. His 
strong arm supported his aged father in the flood, and Zeus the 
Great in return for his piety brought him in safety from a watery 
grave—Zeus whom men call Brémdios. The meaningless title brings 
us up with a jerk. It is taken by C. F. Graefe, H. Kéchly, and 
A. Ludwich from the manuscripts’ Bréndios. But there can be little 
doubt that Count de Marcellus was right in restoring the appellative 
of Zeus Omérios, ‘the Showery.’ 

Strabon* states that, according to ‘the historians’ (Kleitarchos “9 hg 
the Indians reverenced Zeus Omérios, the river Ganges, and local 
divinities. He is presumably fitting a Greek name to Indra, son of 
Dyaus, who fought Vrtra, the demon of drought, and released the 
waters pent up by him* 
τούτῳ μεγάλη δὲ ποθὴ καταθύμιος ἦεν" | ἔνθα φλέβες μεγάλου ποταμοῦ Μαρσύου (J. Geficken 
cj. Μαρσύου ποταμοῖο) πέφυκαν. | τῷδε κιβωτὸς ἔμεινεν ἐν ὑψηλοῖσι καρήνοις | ληξάντων 
ὑδάτων, τότε δ' αὖ πάλιν οὐρανόθι πρό | θεσπεσίη μεγάλοιο θεοῦ πάλιν ἴαχε φωνή | τοῖον 
ἔπος" “Νῶε πεφυλαγμένε πιστὲ δίκαιε, | θαρσαλέως ἔξελθε σὺν υἱέσι καί τε δάμαρτι | καὶ 
γύμφαις τρισσαῖς καὶ πλήσατε γαῖαν ἅπασαν | αὐξόμενοι" κιτιλ. The first hint of this 
location is given by Sex. Iulius Africanus (on whom see supra ii. 695f.) af. Synkell. 
chron. 22 A—B (i. 38f. Dindorf) ἦν δὲ ἐτῶν ἑξακοσίων ὁ Νῶε, ὅτε ὁ κατακλυσμὸς ἐγένετο. 
ὡς δὲ ἔληξε τὸ ὕδωρ, ἡ κιβωτὸς ἱδρύθη ἐπὶ τὰ ὄρη ᾿Αραράτ, arwa ἴσμεν ἐν Παρθίᾳ, τινὲς δὲ ἐν 
Κελαιναῖς τῆς Φρυγίας εἶναί φασιν" εἶδον δὲ τὸν τόπον ἑκάτερον" x.7.. =Kedren. Aist. comp. 
10 Ὁ (i. 20 Bekker) ὅτι τὰ ὄρη ᾿Αραρὰτ ἴσμεν ἐν Παρθίᾳ τῆς ᾿Αρμενίας εἶναι. τινὲς δέ φασιν, 
ἐν Κελαιναῖς τῆς Φρυγίας. See further Sir W. Μ. Ramsay Zhe Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia Oxford 1897 i. 2. 670—672. 

* Nonn. Dion. 13. 522—544. Within this short passage we get the sky-god called 
successively "Térios Ζεύς (522), Ζηνός (529), Ζεὺς Ὕπατος (534), Ζεὺς Μέγας (543), Βρόμβιον 
(ἰῷ. Ομβριον) (544). 

* Strab. 718 λέγεται δὲ καὶ ταῦτα παρὰ τῶν συγγραφέων, ὅτι σέβονται μὲν τὸν ὄμβριον 
Δία Ἰνδοὶ καὶ τὸν Γάγγην ποταμὸν καὶ τοὺς ἐγχωρίους δαίμονας. 

* So E. R. Bevan in The Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 422. Cp. 
Kleitarch. frag. 17 (Script. hist. Alex, Mag. p. 81 Miller)=Kleitarch. frag. 20 (Frag. 
gr. Hist. ii. 748 Jacoby) ap. Strab. 718. 

* E. W. Hopkins Zhe Religions of India Boston etc. 1895 p. 104, A. A. Macdonell 
Vedic Mythology Strassburg 1897 Ρ. 58ff., H. Jacobi in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1909 li. 804, A. B. Keith /ndian Mythology (he Mytho- 
logy of all Races vi) Boston 1917 p. 133 f. Supra p. 273 τι. 3. 

34—2 
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In this connexion space must be spared for a-few words regard- 
ing the Zeus-types of early Indian coinage. Diodotos ti, satrap of 
Baktriane, ¢ 261—250 B.c. struck for his suzerain Antiochos 1 
Theos of Syria both gold sfaféres and silver tetradrachms (hg. 338) 
bearing as obverse type his own portrait, and as reverse his canting 
badge—Zeus fulminant’, The god strides from right to left with 
a thunderbolt in his uplifted hand, an aig¢r on his outstretched arm, 
and an eagle at his feet. On attaining independence, ¢ 250 ΒΟ, 


με: μν 


Fig. 1η8, 


Fig. 120, 


Diodotos ii continued to issue gold and silver coins of the 
same types (figs. 339 and 340), but of course substituted his own 
name for that of Antiochos*, The Zeus-type proved popular and 


1G. Macdonald in Tay Camertige History of Jndia Cambridge ro22 i. 436 f, 464 
pl. 2, τὰ gold saiér, 12 silver tetradrachm, both in the British Museom, Cp, C. Seleman 
Greet Coins London 1932 pp- 779, 134. 808 pl. f4 5 (=my fg. 338) British Museum, 

+ G. Macdonald Joc. cit. i. 436, 464 pl. a, 13 silver tetradrachm, 14 pold ntatér, both 
in the British Museum. Cp, P. Gardner in the Sri, Mus. Cat, Coins Greek and Scythic 
Kings pp. xxf., 3 pl. 1, 4 and s (=my fig. 339) gold sfavfres, pl τὶ 6 (=my fig. 3.40) 
and 7 stiver tetradrachms, 8 silver eafér, Head Mist. num? p. 836 fig. αὐ, RK. B. White- 
head Tae freedomeiafan Coinage of Northwestern Jndia (Miemismatic Motes ama 
Afonographs No. 13) New York 1929 p. 13 pl. 1,1 gold satér 


Ast. 2 silver tetradrachm 
C. Seltman Greeé Coins London 1933 pp. 234, 305 pl. s4, 9 British Museum, 
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was repeated, perhaps by Demetrios i ¢. 190 Βα, certainly by 
Agathokles ¢ 150 0c. (figs. 341, 342)" and his contemporary 
Antimachos ij Theos (fig. 343)*. 

The type itself was a Hellenistic modification of the old Hellenic 
striding Zeus’. By displacing the eagle on the hand of the god it 
had found room for the aijge?s, which in those days of intensive 


Fig. λει. 


yf Fig. 343- 

' G. Macdonald Joc, ait. i. geoff, 46s pl. 3, 9 silver tetradrachm in the Eritish Museum: 
AIOQAOTOY ΣΏΤΗ PO[E}. 

2G. Macdonald for. cif, ἢν «50, 405 pl. 4, 1 silver tetradrachm in the British Museum : 
BAZIAEYTYONTOS ATAGOKAEOYE AIKAIOY. <p. P. Gardner in the Ani. 
Afus, Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings pp. xxviii, ro pl. 4, 2 (=my fig. 342 from an 
clectrotype) and p. 64 pl. 30, § (==my fig. 341} silver tetradrachms, both now in the 
British Museum, R. B, Whitehead op. cir. pl. 3, 2 silver tetradrachm in the British 
AT useum. 

4 frit. Mus, Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings pp. xxviiif., τᾶς pl. 30, 6 (=my 
fig. 343): 

' Supra it. 739 ἢ, 
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Homeric study had become one of his most essential attributes— 
witness ἐσ. Zeus fighting Porphyrion on the great Pergamene . 
frieze (pl. xlii}' or such lesser works as the Zeus from Kyrene 


Fig. 344. 


ἐσ TRASVERSAL SVLLA UNEA (Ὁ 


ttt tt pvr 


GRANDE BASAMENTO 
DELLA STATVA DI GIOVE 
ΣΝ πε ee ewe π τὰ τ 


Fig. 345. 
1 H. Winnefeld in Pergamon iii. 2. 50 ff. Atlas pl. 24 (=my pl. xlii), Die Skulpturen 


des Pergamon-Museums in Photographien Berlin 1903 pl. 15, C. Robert ‘Die Gitter in 
der pergamenischen Gigantomachie’ in Hermes 1911 xlvi. 247 ff. fig. 8, A. von Salis Der 
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(fig. 346)? and its counterpart from Falerio (/a//erone) in Picenum 


Altar von Pergamon Berlin 1912 pp. 54—57 fig. 3, W. H. Schuchhardt Die Meister des 
grossen Frieses von Pergamon Berlin—Leipzig 1925 p. 44 ff. pl. 22. See also Overbeck 
Gr. Plastik‘ ii. 270 f. with fig. 198, B, Collignon Hist. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 520 ff. pl. 12, 
C. Picard La sculpture antique de Phidias a [dre Byzantine Paris 1926 ii. 243, G. Roden- 
waldt Die Kunst der Antike < Hellas und Rom> Berlin 1927 pp. 57, 687 with fig. 442. 

The same subject, but without the aigfs, is already found on the Gigantomachy- 
amphora with twisted handles, from Melos, now in the Louvre (no. S 1677) (bibliography 
supra ii. 435 nn, 4 and 5, iii. 56 n. 0). This handsome vase, attributed by Furtwangler 
to the Talos Painter (Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei ii. 193 ff. pls. 96 (=my 
pl. vii) and 97), is referred by Beazley to the fost-Meidias period (J. Ὁ. Beazley Attic 
Red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 184), but even so 
must be more than two centuries earlier than the Pergamene frieze. 

Vase and frieze presuppose a common original, perhaps the Pheidiac painting inside 
the shield of Athena Parthénos (supra ii. 435 n. 5). 

1 E. Ghislanzoni ‘Statua di Giove ed iscrizione onoraria agli imperatori Adriano ed 
Antonino Pio rinvenute in Cirene’ in the Nofistario archeologico 1916 ii. 193 —216 pls. 1 
(groundplan of temple of Zeus etc.=my fig. 344), 2 (sections and bases=my fig. 345), 3 
(statue of Zeus=my fig. 346), 4 (upper part of do.), G. Bagnani in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1921 xli. 238—241 pl. 18, 1 (statue of Zeus), 2 (statue of Athena), L. Mariani ‘Zeus 
Aigiochos’ in the Nofiziario archeologico 1922 iii. 5—18 figs. 1 (statue of Zeus), 2 (upper 
part of do.), 3 (headless statue of Zeus in the Banco di Roma, transformed into a Perseus by 
the addition of a heroic head), 4 (torso of do.), s—7 (head of do.), 8 (torso from Fallerone), 
9 (statue from Atfih in the Cairo Museum), tof. (upper part of do.), C. Picard La sculpture 
antique de Phidias ἃ Pitre Byzantine Paris 1926 ii. 429, 451. 

On a terrace south of the Akropolis at Kyrene the Italians, in Aug. 1915, excavated 
the ruins of a temple overthrown by an earthquake in the second half of s. iv A.D. The 
temple, a tetrastyle prostyle building of the Corinthian order (20™ long x 12*50™ wide), 
contained the remains of an oblong mosaic pavement and a large statue-base (3*60™ wide x 
1°50™ deep) set against the back-wall of the ce//a. On the pavement lay the figure of 
Zeus, broken but almost all there. The same site, in 1861, had yielded two female 
figures, a Hera(?) and an Athena (R. Murdoch Smith—E. A. Porcher History of the 
Recent Discoveries at Cyrene London 1864 p. 106 nos. 120 and 121). The three together 
appear to have formed the favourite Capitoline triad (supra i. 45 fig. 14, bof. fig. 35, 781 
fig. 566). Zeus nowstands in the Museo di Bengasi (E. Ghislanzoni ἦρε. c#t. p. 211 fig. 11); 
his ers, in the British Museum (A. H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture ii. 
255 nos. 5478 and 1479). 

Zeus, an imposing statue (2°18™ high) in crystalline Parian marble, wears his aigfs like 
a chlamfs over the left shoulder. His raised left hand rests on a long sceptre; his lowered 
right held a thunderbolt, as attribute rather than weapon. A tree-trunk (oak?) at his 
side and an eagle at his feet complete the figure, which should be regarded as an original 
of late Hellenistic times. Two inscriptions were found on the statue-base. One, of 138 A.D., 
occupies the broad side with a dedication to Hadrian and Antoninus Pius: αὐτοκράτορι 
Καίσαρι, Θεοῦ Tpacavod Παρθικοῦ | υἱῶ, Θεοῦ Νερούα υἱωνῶ, Τραιανῶ ᾿Αδριανῶ Σεβαστ[Ω], | 
αὐτοκράτορι τὸ β΄, ἀρχιερεῖ μεγίστω, δημαρχιϊκῆς ἐξουσίας xB’, ὑπάτω τὸ γ΄, πατρὶ πατρίδος, | 
σωτῆρι καὶ κτίστη, καὶ αὐτοκράτορι Tirw Αἰλίω Καίσαρι ᾿Αντωνείνω, υἱῶ ᾿Αδριανοῦ Σεβαστοῦ, | 
ἡ Κυρηναίων πόλις κοσμηθεῖσα ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ | καὶ τοί]. ἀγάλμασιν (E. Ghislanzoni /oc. cet. 
Ρ. 197 fig. 1 gives a photographic facsimile, cp. ἐδ. p. 205 fig. 8. G. Bagnani ὥς. cit. 
Ρ. 238 has an inaccurate transcription). The other, on the narrow end of the base, reads 
Ζηνίων | Ζηνίωνος (E. Ghislanzoni Joc. c#t. p. 200 fig. 2)—sculptor ὃ magistrate? priest? in 
any case a well-omened name (cp. supra ii. 911 n.0). Bagnani /oc. cit. p. 241 concludes: 
‘ My own theory is that when the temple of the Capitoline Triad was built or extensively 
restored by Hadrian, the people of Cyrene took as cult images a Zeus and an Athena of 
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(fig. 347)". Zeus as conceived by the great cameo-artists of the 
Hellenistic age (pls. xliii, xliv and fig. 348)* wore an oak-wreath 


εὶ Fig. 347: A 


the same late Hellenistic sculptor which stood in different buildings in Cyrene but were 
both of suitable size... To complete the Triad they executed a statue of Sabina anid 
dedicated the whole to the glory of the Emperor who had shown such signal interest in 
their welfare.’ L. Mariani for. cf. p. 10 fancies ‘un’ intenzionale somiglianza del Dio 
rappresentate coll’ imperatore.’ 

1G. De Minicks in the Ams. δ, fast. 1839 xi. 11-23 (‘un Apollo Libieo"?), Avon. a. 
frst. tii pl. a, 3° (=my fg. 341}. Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 2471. (b.) (120 wird 
auch bier an einen Imperator im Zeuscostiim, nicht aber an den Gott selbst mit der Aegis 
τὰ denken sein’), Reinach A¢p, Stat. fi. τοῦ no. §, fa. in the Ave. Arca. 1930 b. 135 
(‘torse du Jupiter de Falerone, da méme type 4 l'égide que le Jupiter recemment découvert 
ἃ Cyrine'), inzelanfnahmen no. 816 with Text ii. 38 by W. Amelung (' Die Figur wird 
urspringlich den Kopf eines romischen Imperators getregen haben"}. 

7 A splendid Arabian sardonyx of two layers, whitish grey on opaque black, found at 
Ephesos towards the close of the eighteenth century, is now preserved in the Archacological 
Museum of the Ducal Palace at Venice. Tt shows a majestic bust of Zeus, in three-quarter 
position, wearing oak-wreath and aigis. Furtwiingler noted the Scopaic character of the 
design, but reached the right conclusion—' Ein herrliches Werk gewiss hellenistischer 
Feit.’ This is bome out by the abundant curling tresses of the head, its expression of 
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round his head and an aigfs over his left shoulder. Even the 


inward effortless triumph, and the pictorial quality of the whole (Muller—Wieseler DenBm, 
εἰ, alt. Avert ii. af. pl. [, ἢ, Miller —W ieseler—Wernicke Ane, Jorden. ii. '. πὸ 
Pl. 2, 1. Overbeck Gr. Aumstmyth. Zeus p. 2431. Gemmentaf. 3, 3, Furtwingler And, 
Gemmen i pl. 59, 8 (=my pl. sliiir scale 4), i. 266, ii. 185, Lippold Gemamen pla, 
(enlarged) p. 18). , 
Hardly less remarkable is a cameo of mottled green malachite, now in my collection 
and here published for the first time (pl. xliv: scale }). Zens appears ada noble full-face 
head, agin wearing an oak-wreath (with three acorns) and a scaly ΤῊΣ (in deeper green), 
This masterpiece may be placed somewhat later in the Hellenistic age than the sardanyx 


it Fig. 348. 5 


above recorded, though earlier than such deeenecrate works asthe mask from Oriol ‘ 
the Rotunda of the Vatican (Overbeck op. tt. Zews p. 74 ἢ. no. + Ating pl. a, 117, the 
bust from Pompeii in the Museum at Naples (iz, i. Saf. no. re Atlas pl. 
the colossal head at Florence [ro μι. 860 no. 17 Atlas pl. 2, =f). Μαϊπελήις, edie 
from Mines between SHEE and Sinai, Was k own to the Egyptians ats very ata Pare 
(G. F. Rune fe Curious Lore of Precious Stones Philadel phis & London [11 p. 97) 
and ‘amulets made of it have been widely credited with Protective ane Ctirative Powers 
(S. Seligmann Jer Ane Slick anal Ferwandter Berlin glo Hi. 30, aa, Pie mete hen ffs}. 
sing SNe TE Statgart 1937 p> AGE, Cp- p. 287, W. M. Flinders Petrie “μεν London 
194 Β. 85, Sir E. A. Wallis Budge A mutate art Sw hertsiftian, Oxford 1950 p. 318). 
Spe Spat ce eee ἘΙσΒΙν pelo Be pakins Seals (Plin. mas. ise, a7+ 114), though extant 
ex ples stem fo be of the cteales! rarity. Possibly malachite, like plasma’ (reek ‘ 
357 0. 4), was a rainy stone and as such deemed appropriate to Few, 
Later still (9. tt #C.?) and of much legs merit is a ἐκϊδκ 
rindramsinyce Rats eae teens Cove δὲ ἃ profile bead with exagperted frontal 
furrow and occipital curve: oak-wreath (one acorn) and ofpir as befare (Overbeck Op. cil 


feus p. 2441 Gemmentaf. 3, 4, L. Stephan in the Coin Merona op Per, yay Pe 77 &. 
δι op. 77 iF, 
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A sardonyx cameo from Ephesos, now in Venice ; 
Zeus with oak-wreath and πέρ, 


See Sey 837 πὶ 2 
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Plate XLIV 


A malachite cameo, now at Queens’ College, Cambridge: 
Zeus with oak-wreath and azg?/s. 


See page 538 7. Ο. 
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human Zeus was not complete without at least some hint of the 
aigts*. 

Demetrios i, the son and successor of Euthydemos i, expanded 
the kingdom of Baktria to include the Indus valley*. About 190 B.C, 
he struck silver tetradrachms (fig. 350)" bearing on the obverse his 
own bust, on the reverse Zeus standing with thunderbolt and 
sceptre. The Greek legend of the one side is translated by the 
Kharoshthi legend of the other. And it is at least possible that the 


figure of Zeus the storm-god was intended as the Greek equivalent 
of the ancient* native god Indra. The reverse subject was repeated 
half a century later on the silver coins of Heliokles, both those 
struck in Baktria with a Greek legend and a purely Greek type 


Atlas pl. 5, 1 (photograph of gem=my fig. 348, Δ: scale ἢ) and 2 (photograph of cast), 
Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen iii. 158 fig. 112, Lippold Gemmen pl. 3, 1 (enlarged) p. 168. 
My fig. 348, 4 (scale }) is from a cast by T. Cades Collesione di N° 1400 Impronti delle 
miglioré pietre incise, si antiche, che moderne, ricavati dalle pid distinte Collesioné cono- 
sctute del! Europa τα Classe, A 18). 

It should be added that all three cameos owe something to the ever-popular type of 
Alexander, especially the thick neck, the upward glance, and the leonine hair above the 
forehead. If Alexander was figured in the likeness of Zeus (supra i. 57, 279), Zeus in turn 
borrowed an occasional trait from Alexander (see σις. the Alexander-like Zeus in the Casa 
det Vettii (supra i. 57 n. 4)). The ancients played on the parallel (supra i. 6 f.). 

* £-g. supra ii, 811 τι. 5 (Domitian ?), 1194 (Nero, Domitian, Nerva). 

A bronze statuette in the Fouquet Collection—of which several replicas are extant 
(Reinach Αἰ. Stat. v. 311 no. 7, 312 NOS. 1, 4, 5,6)—shows Alexander the Great wearing 
the aigfs as his chlamfs (P. Perdrizet ‘Un type inédit de la plastique grecque’ in the Mom. 
Piot 1913 xxi. 59—72 figs. 1—7 pls. 4 and 5 (=my fig. 349). See further I. I. Bernoulli 
Die erhaltenen Darstellungen Alexanders des Grossen Miinchen 905 pp. 112 f. fig. 38 
126 ff. pl. 9, 1, 133 f. pl. 8, 3, Ὁ, C. Edgar ‘A statue of a Hellenistic King’ in the Joa: 
Hell. Stud. 1913 xxxiii. s5o-—52 (Ptolemy ii Philadelphos ὃ) pl. 2). 

* Strab. 516, citing Apollodoros of Artemita Srag. 5 (Frag. hist. Gr. 
—a historian dating from the first half of ». i B.c. (W. Christ Geschichte, 
Litteratur® Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 399, 412 n. 2). See also G. Macdon 
bridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 444 ff. 

3 R. Β. Whitehead in the Mum. Chron. Fifth Series 1923 iil. 317f. no. 2 pl. 14, 2 
C. Seltman Greek Coins London 1933 p. 234 f. pl. 56, 3 (=my fig. 350): BASIAEQS 
ANIKHTOY | AHMHTPIOY = Maharajasa aparajitasa | Demetriyasa. The coin is 
in the British Museum. 

* Supra i. 190 n. 3, 741 τ. 4. 
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(fig. 351) and those struck in India with a bilingual legend? and 
a slightly orientalised type. The latter coins have for obverse 
design the king’s bust’, wearing sometimes a helmet marked with 
the head and wing of Medousa‘, sometimes a helmet with the horn 
and ear of a bull and an aig¢s over the left shoulder (fig. 352)°. 
Tetradrachms of the Indo-Scythian Azes are marked by pro- 
gressive decadence (fig. 353)® On the one side is the king on 


Fig. 353- 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 11 pl. 7, 2 (=my fig. 351), 
Head Ast. num? p. 839 fig. 370, G. Macdonald in 7he Cambridge History of india 
Cambridge 1922 i. 466 pl. 4, 8 tetradrachm of Attic weight. On the drachm (Ari. Mus. 
Cat. Coins loc. cit. pl. 7, 3) the head of Zeus is radiate. 

2 ΒΑΣΙΛΕΩΣ AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOYS=Moekarajasa dhramikasa Heliya- 
hreyasa. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 23 pl. 7, 5. statér of Indian 
weight, cp. 76. p. 23 pl. 7, 6 quarter-statér. 

+ R. B. Whitehead in the Vum. Chron. Fifth Series 1923 iii. 321 f. pl. 14, 9- 

δ Id. The Pre-Mohammedan Coinage of Northwestern India (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs No. 13) New York 1922 pl. 6, 2 (=my fig. 352 from a cast), #¢.in the Num. 
Chron. Fifth Series 1923 iii. 322 pl. το, το. 

6 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 73 pl. 17, 9, V- A+ Smith 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta Oxford 1906 i. 43 no. 3. I figure 
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horseback with lance at rest; on the other, a radiate Zeus standing, 
with bolt and sceptre, in an attitude of oriental slackness. The 
pompous superscription is again bilingual. 

Archebios, who reigned in the upper Kabul valley, gives more 
animation to his Zeus by making the god not merely hold but 
brandish the bolt (fig. 354)! and. in some cases substituting the 
aigis for the sceptre (fig. 355)". He also, following the example of 
Antialkidas (fig. 356)*, issued square bilingual pieces in bronze with 
a dignified bust of Zeus on one side and the caps of the Dioskouroi 
on the other (fig, 357)4 


Fig. age. 


Fig 356. Fig. 2.7. 


a specimen from the Tremlett collection, now in the Fitrwillianm Museum, BAZIAENE 
BAZIAEMIN METAAOY AZOY = Naharapess καξαναξατα muster να: 
| Brite Mia. Cat. Coins Grock and Seythic Kings p. 33 pl. 9, 1-5, R, B. Whitehead 
in the Mum. Caron, Fifth Series 1923 ili. 23 pl. 14, 14 and 14 (mmc, 
) : ‘ 4 (=m : , pL te 
bag: Ὑ ig. 364), pl tg, 
7K. B. Whitehead Tie Fre-Modammedin Coinage af Northiver rs 
Northwestern India (Nuemse. 
matte Motes and Menegruphs No, 13) New York τὴν pl. 6, 3, fd. in is pelle: 
Fifth Series 1973 tii. 3230, pl rg. 11 ond 1.2 (= my fip. 355 from. nicest) . Chron. 
a ris, Mus, Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 1 pl 8,1. | fieor 4 
in the Fitewillinm Museum. : a aro 
4 ΒΡΩ͂, Mus. Car. Coins Greek ond Scythic Kings pl. 31,4 (= 


donald in 71. Canrtriage History of fudia Cambridge catia my fig. 357), G. Mac. 


pl. δ. 44. 
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No less dignified is the Zeus who appears on a silver coin of 
Peukolaos, another king in the upper Kabul valley. The god 
stands erect holding a long sceptre in his left hand and making 
a gesture with his outstretched right (fig. 358)", The type recurs 
ona few rare tetradrachms of the Indo-Scythians Maues (fig. 359)" 
and Azes (fig. 360)3, 

A fresh and somewhat perplexing aspect of Zeus is found 
about 150 B,C. on tetradrachms of two contemporary and perhaps 


" Fig. 360. 


1 R.B. Whitehend in the wer. Carew. Fifth Series 1923 tii. g24f. pl. rg, 4 (‘The 
right hand may with outstretched finger am! thumb be making αὶ gesture of benediction 
er command. Bat | appear to see in the hand a small object in the shape of horns 
of a crescent...not « lotus"), Head Corns af the Greebds p. Bu pl. 45, 22 (=my ing. 248}. 
E. J. Rapaon in The Cambridge [istery of fadia Cambridge 1972 |. 568 observes: “The 
association of Pencolaus with Pushkalivati is prockiimed by his name, which 1 simply 
the adjective of Peucolaitis, an allernative form of the Greek Peucelaotis.’ 3 

Ἐν, A, Smith Catalogue of the Coie in the (ndian Museum, Cafcutia Oxfor! 1906 
i 39 no. 6. 1 figure a specimen from the Tremlett collection, now in the Fitewilliam 
Aluscum. 

1 Rrit, Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 7a pl. 17,8 (‘r. hand advanced’), 
R. B. Whitehead in the Maw. Chron. Filth Series 1923 fli. 340 (‘thin, curved object in 
outstretched γ. hand’) pl. 17, τὰ (= my fig. 360]. 
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associated Bactrian rulers, Agathokles and Pantaleon. Agathokles 
has for reverse design Zeus holding Hekate as a torch-bearer on 
his extended right hand and leaning on a spear with his left 
(fig. 361). Pantaleon has Zeus holding the same Hekate and 
leaning on the same spear, but seated on a throne (fig. 362). 
Now the combination of Zeus with Hekate, though occasionally 
met with in the classical area’, is hardly to be explained from 
Greek sources*. It is far more likely that we have here to do with 
the Hellenised version of a native Indian cult. Indra as a storm- 
god controlled both fire and water. Fire in the Vedic religion 15 
Agni, and according to the (atapatha Brahmana’ Agni had three 


Fig. 362. 


Brit. Mus. Cat, Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. τὸ pl. 4, 4 (=my fig 361) 
cp. ib. pl. 4, 5 drachm, G. Macdonald in 7he Cambridge History of India Cambridge 
1922 i. 449, 464 pl. 3, 6. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings pl. 30, 4 (=my 

ὦ - 30, 4 (=my fig. 36 Ἶ 
donald in Zhe Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 449, pe oI τῇ oe 

3 Supra i. 141 f. fig. 106 (double rock-cut throne on Chalke, inscribed Pate Ἑκάτηϊ 
ii. 714 n. 3 (inscription at Stratonikeia honouring (i)epéa τοῦ Παϊναμάρου Διὸς καὶ] ἐς 
Ἑκάτης τ(ῆ)ς (δγαιδοφόρου), ii. 835 n. 6, 838 (inscription at Rome by . ‘ 
et Aecate (sic)). Ε by sacerdus dei Brontontis 

4 Supra is 543 n. 1 Zeus and Hekate as parents of Britomartis (?). 

5 Catapatha Brahmana 1. 2. 3. τί. (The Satapatha-Brihmana + 
Part i (Zhe Sacred Books of the East xii) Oxford 1882 p. 47): ‘1 Fou 
Agni (fire) at first...[#. 1. 3. 3. 13 ff. relates that the three fo : 
of the thunderbolt] Thereupon the one who still constitutes ee fled from fear 
concealed himself from fear. He entered into the waters. Him th in our own time, 
brought forcibly away from the waters. He spat upon the € gods discovered and 
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sons Ekata, Dvita, and Trita. Their names simply betoken ‘ First,’ 
‘Second,’ and ‘Third,’ But it certainly seems possible that Ekata 
child of the fire-god, was Grecised into a torch-bearing Hekate. 
Further proof that in the upper Kabul valley Zeus was but 
another name for Indra may be had from the coinage of Eukratides 
and his successor Antialkidas, Certain square coppers of Apollo- 
dotes 1 Soter, re-struck by Eukratides « 165 Βα, show the king's 
bust with a Greek Jegend on the obverse, a seated Zeus with a 
Kharoshthi legend on the reverse (fig. 363)4. The latter describes 


"Fig. 363- 


the god as ‘the divinity of the city of Kapici,’ fz, Kapisa® a city of 
the Paropanisadai visited in 630 A.D. by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen-tsiang?: 


"Τὸ the south-west of the capital was the Py-/o-sho-/0 Mountain. ‘This name was 
given to the mountain from its presiding genius who had the form of an elephant 
and was therefore called Ῥῆνον" 


It will be seen that the forepart of the elephant in front of Zeus 
and the conical mountain behind him are alike appropriate to the 
god of Kapisa, here figured as Zeus enthroned with wreath and 


Thence sprung the Aptya deities, Trita, Dvita, and Ekat.. 3. They roamed about with 
Indra, even as nowadays a Brihman follows in the train of α king...." Eggeling ἐδ. p. 48 
π. ὃ comments: “Trita, the Aptya (i.e. probably “sprung from, or belonging to the 
ap, or waters of the atmosphere"), seems to have been a prominent figure of the carly 
Indo-Iranian mythology, the prototype, in many respects, of Indra, the favourite god of 
the Vedic hymns,... Dvita {the second) and Ekata are no doubt later abstractions suggested 
by the etymology of the name Trita (the third), although the former, Dvita, occurs already 
in the Vedic hymns.’ See farther Afymas of fhe Atharva-vata tr. M. Bloomfield (Tae 
Suired Kooks of the Bast xii) Oxford 18gy p. 5:ι, A. A. Macdonell Feaie Afythalegy 
Strassburg i897 p. ὅδ, raf, in J. Hastings Ancpelopedia of Religion and Arhics Edinburgh 
12) xn. bog". 

' Brit. Mus. Cat. Cornr Greek and Scythic Kings p. 19 pl. 6, 9 (my fig. 463 is 
drawn from the cast of an uncatalogued specimen in the British Museum), E. J. Rapson 
in The Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 385 f.. $60, δὺο pl. 7. 36. Ole. 
ΒΑΣΙΛΕΩΣ MEPAAoY EYKPATIADY. Ae. Aantpiye wagara dematd, 

3 A. Herrmann in Pauly —Wistowa Aeal- Amc, x. 189% f, 

"J+ Takakusn in J. Hastings Ancyelypndia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1971 
xii. 83.,15-- 5.5, | | 

ὁ Τ. Walters On Kuen Chm: Travels in Jadia bap—igs 4.8. London 1904 1. 
12g. On the Sanskrit ἈΝ... “elephant,” sce Schrader ἄμα εν i. 145". 
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palm, A handsome tetradrachm of Attic weight issued . by 
Antialkidas has room for greater detail (fig. 364)". On the obverse 
is the royal bust within a fillet-border. On the reverse, surrounded 
by a Greek legend, a radiate Zeus clad in chitin and Aimdtion sits 
on a decorative throne holding a long sceptre in his left hand and 
a Nike with wreath and palm in his right. In front of him appears 
the forepart of an elephant, which wears a bell round its neck and 
uplifts its trunk in salutation. A tare tetradrachm of the same 
ruler, struck on the Indian standard with bilingual legend, shows 


Fig. 64. 


Zeus parading with his elephant, which carries Nike on his head, 
Wears ἃ bell on his neck, and again raises his trunk at the salute 
(fig. 365)". It will be remembered that Indra's famous elephant, 
Airavata or Airdvana*, played a prominent part in the battles of 


* frit, Mus, Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p, 2¢ pl. 
Ε ἵν. Hopkins Τὰν Nelagroni af feta Boston ete. ros p. 41. quotes from the 
Hook of Peace, a Inte addition to the Mald-Ahdrafa, the famous episode of the White 
Island (ta. 337: 20ff.): ‘Three priests with the insigniSeant names peas te: 
Third,"* [? Ekata, vita, Trita) go to the far North (ap saffaryy) Where, in the 1 Seq f 
Milk,” they τον τῶν Albion called “ White Island," perhaps regarded as fina of the se 3 
or thirteen “islands,” of which enrth consists; and there Vishnu ix worhipped a ‘he 
one god by white men of extraordinary physical characteristics,’ hipped as the 
» R. B. Whitehead in the Mier, Crom. Fifth Series 173 tii. a9. 
a specimen of mine, formerly in the White King collection [ White τ 
᾿ | ite Aine Sale Co 
Amsterdam 1904 pl. 1, go). Of. BAZT|AEQS NIKHDoPoy ANTIAARIOEY, 
‘ev. Maharaja jayadharaa Anctialitidaia. Νὰ ὑπ. . oY. 
* M. Winternite 4 concite Dictionary of Bariern Bejjoc, | 
Dr Vollmer’s Worterbuch der Mythologie aller μὰ, ἐκ. Noebestenns Sec! ire “P 
Stuttgart 1874 p. 23 4.0. "Airaput." tet von Dr W, Binder 


ἢν 9 (=my fig. 364), 


f. pigs a. J figure 
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his master’, The elephant that occurs so frequently on the Indian 
and Graeco-Indian coinages of the Kabul valley and north-western 
India—I figure bronze pieces struck by Menandros αὶ 165 (7?) B.c. 
(fig. 366)", Maues δ 72 B.C, (fig. 367)7, and Azesic, 58 B.C. (fig. 168)" 
—must be identified with, or at least derived from , this same 
redoubtable beast, is in fact ultimately none other than the therio- 
morphic storm-god. 


Fig. afiy. 
' A. de Gubernatis Zovlogival Mythology London 1872 ii. 92. 
2 Brit, Mus. Cat, Coims Greek and Scythic Kings p. 0 pl. ta, ὅ (=my fig. 466}, 
C. J. Brown 73... Coins of fndia Calcutta tg24 p. 26 pl. 3, 6 ~~ 
* Brit. Mus. Caf. Coimy Greek and Scythic Kings p. 64 pl. 16, 1 (=my fig. 367), 
E. J. Rapson in Jar Camtriage Auiery of fnata Cambridge 1923 p. 586 pl. 6, 1, 
C. J. Brown Tae Cofnz of Jnaifa Calcutta 1924 p. a8 pl. 3,4. , 
ἐ frit, Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 81] pl. τῷ, 7 (= my fig. 965). 
* So Professor Rapson foe. cit. p. 557. 


35—2 
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Quasi-Greek in effect is a unique tetradrachm of Amyntas 
(c. τοο---50 B.C.), which shows on one side a helmeted bust of the 
king wearing the azg/s and thrusting a lance, on the other a radiate 
Zeus clad in chitén and himdtion, who sits on a decorative throne 
with a long sceptre and a palm-branch in his left hand and Athena 
(not Nike) in his right (fig. 369)?. 

Finally tetradrachms of Hermaios (figs. 370, 371)", successor of 
Amyntas and last Yavana prince of the house of Eukratides, from 


Fig. 372. 


I R. B. Whitehead in the Mum. Chron. Fifth Series 1922 ἢ 
fig. 369 is from casts kindly sent to me by Mr Whitehead, 5:5 Ine. ῥα ze εἰ 7: a 
even on the drachms of Amyntas (e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek ἘΞ eas BS: t 
p. 61 pl. 14, 10) the tiny figure carried by Zeus is not the usual Nike bat ti ythic Kings 
Athena. ᾽ e exceptional 
2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 62 f. p] 
fig. 370 from an electrotype), ep. “6. p. 62 ff. pl. 15, 3, 5; 6, 7, Lmao ea 4 (=my 
p. 109 pl. 62, 21, R. B. Whitehead in the Mum. Chron. Fifth 19 ae 


: Seri oes 
g—i1. My fig. 373 is from casts of no. Io given me by Mr Whiteheaa 23 Ul. 339 f. pl. 17, 
Square bronze pieces issued by Spalirises have ody, the king standit . 
and bow, rev. the same type of Zeus enthroned (Brit. Af; Cat. Coins ee pe 
" é _ ° ,. an " 
Kings p. 101 pl. 22,2. I figure ἃ specimen in the Fitzwilliam collection) BACIAERIH 


BACIAEWL MET AADY CMAANIPICOY =svatarajara makatakara Spatirivas 
a. 
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¢. 50 B.C. onwards combine the enthroned type of Zeus with the 
gesture first seen on the coin of Peukolaos*. This gesture, if I am 
not mistaken, is simply one variety of that ancient world-wide 
superstition, the prophylactic use of horns®. 

Another example of a local rain-god identified by the Greeks 
with their Zeus is that of the Philistine Marna or Marnas*, Bronze 


Fig. 373- 


1 Supra p. 543 fig. 358. 

* C. Sittl Die Gebdrden der Griechen und Rimer Leipzig 1890 pp. 103f., 124, 
F. Τ. Elworthy Horns of Honour London 1900 pp. t—315, I. Scheftelowitz ‘ Das Horner- 
motiv in den Religionen’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1912 xv. 451—487 (‘1 Die urspriingliche 
Darstellung der Gotter in Tiergestalt’ (451—456). ‘2 Die Horner am Haupt der Gotter’ 
(456—460). ‘3 Damonen mit Hérnern’ (460f.). ‘4 Die Beziehungen der Gotterhorner 
zum Monde’ (461—471). ‘5 Horner auf dem Haupte der K6nige und Priester als Symbol 
gottlicher Macht’ (471—473). ‘6 Hérner am Altar als Symbol der Heiligkeit’ (473 f-). 
“7 Hornamulette zur Abwehr von dimonischen Einfitissen und zur Uberwindung feind- 
licher Angriffe’ (¢74—483). ‘8 Die magischen Wirkungen des Horns als Behalter und 
Blasinstrument’ (483—487)), i¢. ‘Horn I.’ in the Handwoirterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
Slaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1931 iv. 325—327, J. A. MacCulloch ‘Horns’ in J. Hastings 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 1913 vi. 791°—796* (‘1. Divinities with horns’ 
(792°—793*). ‘2. Semi-divine and demoniac beings with horns’ (7935 Ὁ). ‘3. Horned 
men’ (793°—794*). ‘4. Magical aspects of horns’ (794*—796). ‘5. Horns in sacrificial 
and other rites’ (796*)), supra i. s06—521 (‘ Ritual Horns’). 

* On whom see the painstaking, though hardly exhaustive, article by K. Preisendanz 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xiv. 1899—1906. This should be supplemented by the 
admirable survey of my friend Professor S. A. Cook Zhe Religion of Ancient Palestine 
in the light of Archaeology London 1930 pp- 180—186. See also W. ὟΝ. Baudissin 
Kyrios als Gottesname im Judentum und seine Stelle in der Religionsgeschichte Giessen 1929 
ii. 38 ff., iv. 5, 186f. 

I take this opportunity of publishing a bronze seal (fig. 373), which came to me with 
a parcel of miscellaneous antiquities from Egypt. The inscription (fig. 373, δ) is deeply 
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coins of Gaza struck by Hadrian (figs. 3744, 375%) and again by 
Faustina Iunior and Lucilla*, Septimius Severus*, Caracalla, 
Plautilla®, and Geta’ show the facade of a temple within which 
stand two youthful deities, apparently Apollon with his bow con- 
fronting the huntress Artemis. Fortunately for our understanding — 
of the scene, the Apolline figure is expressly named Marnas (or 
more often Marna), and Sir G. F. Hill® has made out a strong case 
for regarding this divine pair as Marnas, the young Cretan Zeus, 
who—be it remembered—was himself a hunter®, with Britomartis, 
a Cretan form of Artemis”. The pair bore names of kindred origin 
and significance ; for if Warnas recalls the Cretan marna, ‘ virgin4,’ 
and denotes simply ‘young man,’ Brito-martis is said to have been 
a Cretan term for ‘sweet maid!’ Consorts could hardly have been 


Pig: 374: Fig. 375. 


better matched. Naturally, however, among a Semitic people the 
name Marnas was re-interpreted as Marna, ‘ our Lord,’ and tended 
to drop its final sibilant™. 


incised in an archaic alphabet of Graeco-Phoenician character (see ¢.¢. Roberts σέ. Epigr 
p- 4 § 4), and Professor 5, Langdon has suggested to me that the second line of the 
impression (fig. 373, ¢) contains in retrograde Script the name Mornas (KH MS AA) 


But the first line, though perfectly legible, remains obscure (Ὁ Ν 3 m =s wi (or g) φῇ 
1 F. De Saulcy Mumismatique de la terre sainte Paris 1874 p. 216 sla tat 
fig. 374), Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine pp. Ixxv ff., 146 ἢ. pl. rs, 10, S A oe e. 
Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeol. Se ne a 

: cology London 1930 p. 180 pl ἃ 
" Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine pp. Ixxv n. 3, 146f. pl. rs, oy ( =i Sy . 34 9- 
* 76. p. 158 pl. 16, 6. * 7b. p. 161 no. 10. δ. 7b. p. 16 uf pak 
ΐ a P ae 135. bp τ my i 
. F. Hill Some Palestinian Cults in the Graeco-Roman Ao, ' Ss 
ceedings of the British Academy v) London 1912 pp. 13—17, Pag i ee the Pro- 
Bishop of Gaza, by Mark the Deacon Oxford 1913 Pp. 1159 (noticed b € of Porphyry, 
the Rev. Arch. 1913 ii. 317 f.). : y S. Reinach in 
® Supra i. 157 τ. 3, 645, 652, 663 n. 2, ii. 522, 727. 
10 Supra i. 542 π. 4. 
12 Supra i. 542 N. 3, Cp. 543 N. 1. 
13 The point is contested (K. Preisendanz in Pauly—w; 
Ἶ we : y—W p ; 
Sir G. F. Hill Some Palestinian Cults p. 16f. concludes ities ae hate. 1899 f.). 
like Apollo and Artemis, in the temple at Gaza, are Marnas and his co ae ae looking 
ritomartis, 


1 Supra i, 149 n. 7. 


Ree” ail 
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Markos Diakonos*, writing ¢ 420 A.D2, tells how in 395 the 
people of Gaza ascribed a two months’ drought to the presence in 
their midst of Saint Porphyrios. They therefore offered sacrifices 
and prayers to Marnas, whom they took to be ‘lord of showers’ and 
identified with Zeus*®, or more particularly with Zeus A iretagenés*, 
For a week they continued reciting hymns and resorting to a place 
outside their city called the place of prayer. But, when nothing 
happened, they gave up the attempt to coerce their god and 
returned to their usual avocations, The Christians then, men, women, 
and children, to the number of 280 came together and besought 
saint Porphyrios to go out with them and pray for rain. He agreed 
to do so, proclaimed a fast, and bade all keep a night-long vigil in 
the Holy Church. This they did, with thirty prayers and as many 
genuflexions, not to mention choruses chanted and the lessons read. 
At dawn they took the standard of the Cross and, the saint at their 
head, proceeded with hymns to the Old Church, founded by Bishop 
Asklepas, on the west of the city, where again they offered the 


the Cretan Zeus and the Cretan Artemis, connected in name in the came way as Zeus 
and Dione; and that the name Maras is probably Cretan in origin, its Syrian ay 

being fortuitous.” Contrariwise Prof. 5. A. Cook af. er, p. 181 fh argues that Mferna, 
primarily a Semitic name, was later etymologized to suit the Cretan σα, Wowever, 
that the god was really of Cretan extraction seems clear, not only from the statements of 
Epiphanies fanmcer, yoo (i. 209 Dindorf) καὶ Maprds δοῦλοι ᾿Αστερίου τοῦ Kpqris wapa 
Pafules), Markos Diakonos (infra μ' 853 π' 0), and Stephanos of Byrantion (rmvgra i. 149 
B. t), but also from other mythological evidence (Gruppe Gr. Afped. Nel. μι. 249.) and above 
all from a mass of archaeological @afa (see ee, F. ΒΗ, Welch "ΤῊΣ Influence of the Aegean 
Civilisation on Seuth Palestine’ in the 4am, Arif, Sch. Ath. 1fgg—tgoo vi. LIP—124 
(ceramics), H. Thiersch in the fr4rdé. αἱ, Lait, dentocd. area. Jest. 1908 xxiii Arch. Anz. 
Ρ' 418 Mf. (ceramics), A. J. Evans Scripta Affmoa Oxford 1go9 i. 77—094 ("Cretan Philis- 
tines and the Phoenician Alphabet’), R. Α. 5. Macalister Tae PAMstiner: their History 
and Crovication London 101 pp. 106—r13, ἐπὶ. in J. Hastings Eacpeiopeota af Religion 
aud ΕΑ Eclinbargh 1917 ix. 840° ff, H.R. Hall in The Camdriden Ancient History 
Cambridge 1924 il, 283—ap8, J. LL Myres Whe mere the Greer? Berkeley, California 
1930 pp. 126—a13z1), 

* Mark. Diak.o. Porphpril epircepi Gasenstis τῇ ff. This remarkable biography, known 
at first from the Latin rendering by Gentianus Hervetus in the Aca Seeeforee eld. 
Bolland. Februarius iti, 643M. (xv. 1491 ff Migne), was published in Greek, from a MS. 
ut Vienna (cod. Vindob. hist. Gr, 3), by M. Haupt in the 444. αἱ, ber!, Ada, 237g Phil-- 
hist. Classe ye ivi ἢ, ond, with the help of a better MS. at Osford (eod. Baroec. Gr, 238), 
by the Societatie Philologae Bonnensis Sodules as a Teubner text (Lipsiac 18a). See 
a grammaticar Bonnae 1897 pp. 1--ἢι. 

* H. Dorries in Pauly—Wissowa Meal-Ence. xiv. 1867. 

* Mark. Diak. τῷ argh. τῷ dy δὲ ἐπέμενεν μὴ βρέχων ὁ beds τὸν wap’ αὐτοῖς πρῶτον 
μῆνα καλούμενον Αἴων, ἔτι δὲ καὶ τὸν δεύτερον ᾿Ἀπελλαῖαν, πάντες ἐθλίβοντο συναχϑέστεν 
δὲ ol τῆς εἰδωλομαρίας εἷς τὸ Μαρνεῖον, πολλὰς θυσίαν καὶ εὐχὴν ἐποίεον τοῦτον @reaer- 
ἔλεγὸν yap τὸν Μάρναν κύριυν εἶναι τῶν ὄμβρων, τὸν δὲ Μάρναν Ἀέγυυσιν εἶναι τὸν Δία, 

"α΄. τὸ, 64 (quoted infra p. 23 πὶ 8). 
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same number of prayers. Then on to the shrine of the martyr 
Timotheos, which contained also the relics of the martyr Maior and 
the confessor Thea. Once more they offered the same number of 
prayers and genuflexions. After which they returned to the city, 
with three prayers and three genuflexions on the way. But here 
a hitch occurred. They found the city-gates closed against them by 
the jealous heathen, and a two hours’ wait ensued. Thereupon God, 
beholding their patience, in his mercy stirred up a strong south 
wind. The sky clouded over, lightnings and thunders began at 
sundown, and so heavy a rain fell that it looked more like hail. 
Sundry Greeks, beholding these marvels, believed and opened the 
gates. They joined the Christians, shouting: ‘ Christ alone is God— 
He alone has conquered.’ The saint had them into the Holy 
Church, where he baptised 78 men, 35 women, and 14 children of 
whom 5 were girls. That night and the next day rain fell in such 
abundance that all men feared the collapse of houses, most of which 
were of crude brick. ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ ’—we read!— spent 
from the 8th to the roth of Audynaios (January 3—5) in raining,’ 
and on the 1 ith his followers celebrated the Epiphany with hymns 
and thanksgivings. Indeed, the same year witnessed the accession 
of another 105 to their numbers. 

The sequel is too long to quote in detail. But it appears that 
Porphyrios was vexed with the ungodly conduct of the idolaters : 
for at Gaza they still dealt in divinatory dreams, especially at the 
Marneion®. So he wrote a letter of protest to Ioannes Chrysostomos, 
Bishop of Constantinople, who informed Eutropios the Chamberlain, 
who in turn brought his influence to bear upon Arkadios, The 
upshot was an edict that the temples of Gaza be closed and the 
traffic in divination stopped. Hilarios, an imperial commissioner, 
was sent to Gaza to carry out this decision. He did close the 
temples in general and overthrew their idols. But, in return for 
a substantial bribe, he allowed the traffic of Marnas to continue. 
Porphyrios then went in person to visit Ioannes the metropolitan 
of Kaisareia in Palestine; and together they repaired to Rhodes 
where the anchorite Prokopios informed them that Chrysostom was 
not a persona grata at court and commended them to 
Chamberlain of the Empress Eudoxia. The two Bisho 
Constantinople on 7 January 401. 


Amantios, 


ps reached 
Eudoxia received them favourably 
1 Id. ib, 21 ἐποίησεν δὲ βρέχων ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦς X 
Αὐδυναίου μέχρι τῆς δεκάτης. κιτιλ, The naive phraseol 
ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν is, of course, the Christian rendering of 
3. Jd. ib. 26 ἔτι γὰρ ἐχρημάτιζον ἐν Τάζῃ, 


ριστὸς ἀπαύστως ἀπὸ τῆς ὀγδόης 
gy would be hard to parallel. 
, Marna (supra p. 550). 
μάλιστα τὸ καλούμενον Μαρνεῖον. 
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and herself broached the matter to Arkadios, who at first was 
unwilling to take action. The Bishops, however, prayed that 
Eudoxia, then pregnant, might bear him a son; and she promised 
that, if this should befall, she would do all they wanted and further 
found a Christian church in the heart of Gaza. And so it fell out. 
Theodosios ii was born, and Arkadios, moved by gratitude, granted 
the Christian petition. The Bishops returned vzé Rhodes, reached 
Gaza on I May 401, and were followed ten days later by the arrival 
of the commissioner Kynegios and a large body of troops. These 
at once set about the task of demolishing the eight idolatrous 
temples of Gaza—those of Helios, Aphrodite, Apollon, Kore, and 
Hekate, the Heroeion, the Tychaion of Tyche, and, most famous of 
all, the Marneion of Zeus Kvetagenés*. But the priests of Marnas, 
getting wind of this attack, barricaded the doors of the inner temple 
with big stones, brought all valuables down into the ddyta, concealed 
there also the effigies of the gods, and themselves escaped through 
the same ddyta by a variety of ways leading upwards*. The 
attackers thus repulsed turned their attention to the other temples, 
overthrew some, fired others, and plundered all their treasures. 
Saint Porphyrios, however, strictly forbade the Christians to partake 
in such looting. For ten days the crowd laid waste the temples. 
There was some doubt as to the fitting treatment of the Marneion 
—should it be demolished? should it be burnt? should it be purified 
and consecrated as a church ?—+ill the Bishop proclaimed a fast 
and a solemn evening service. At this a boy, seven years old, who 
stood there with his mother, suddenly cried aloud: ‘ Burn the inner 


1 Td. ib. 64 ἦσαν δὲ ἐν τῃ πόλει ναοὶ εἰδώλων δημόσιοι ὀκτώ, τοῦ τε ᾿Ἡλίον καὶ τῆς 
᾿Αφροδίτης καὶ τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος καὶ τῆς Κόρης καὶ τῆς Ἑκάτης καὶ τὸ λεγόμενον Ἡρωεῖον 
(ἡροΐον cod. Paris. bibl. nat. 1452. ἱερωΐων codd. Barocc., Vindob.) καὶ -« τὸ (ins. Haupt)> 
τῆς Téxns τῆς πόλεως, ὃ ἐκάλουν Τυχαῖον (τύχεον cod. Vindob.), καὶ τὸ Μαρνεῖον (μαρνίον 
codd. Βατοςο., Vindob.), δ ἔλεγον εἶναι τοῦ Κρηταγενοῦς (κρητὰ γένους cod. Paris. bibl. 
nat. 1452. κρίτα γένους codd. Βατοος., Vindob. The correction was made by Henschen) 
Διός, ὃ ἐνόμιζον εἶναι ἐνδοξότερον πάντων τῶν ἱερῶν τῶν ἁπανταχοῦ. 

Proklos the neo-Platonist, who held that the philosopher should be the hierophant 
of all mankind, composed a special hymn in honour of Marnas (Marin. v. Proct. 19 δηλοῖ 
δὲ ἡ τῶν ὕμνων αὐτοῦ πραγματεία, ob τῶν παρὰ τοῖς Ἕλλησι μόνον τιμηθέντων ἐγκώμια 
περιέχουσα, ἀλλὰ καὶ Μάρναν Τ᾽αζαῖον ὑμνοῦσα καὶ ᾿Ασκληπιὸν Λεοντοῦχον ᾿Ασκαλωνίτην 
καὶ Θυανδρίτην ἄλλον ᾿Αραβίοις πολυτίμητον θεὸν καὶ σιν τὴν κατὰ τὰς Pidas ἔτι τιμωμένην 
καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους ἁπλῶς ἅπαντας. καὶ γὰρ πρόχειρον ἐκεῖνο εἶχεν ἀεὶ καὶ ἔλεγεν ὁ θεοσεβέστατος 
ἀνήρ, ὅτι τὸν φιλόσοφον προσήκει οὐ μιᾶς τινὸς πόλεως οὐδὲ τῶν παρ᾽ ἐνίοις πατρίων εἶναι 
θεραπευτὴν κοινῇ δὲ τοῦ ὅλου κόσμου ἱεροφάντην). ξ 

* Hence Hieron. epis¢. 107. 2 iam et Aegyptius Serapis factus est Christianus; Marnas 
Gazae luget inclusus et eversionem templi iugiter pertremiscit. Cp. eund. comment. 171 
Isaiam prophetam 17 (xxiv. 241 Migne) Serapion Alexandriae et Marnae templum Gazae 
in ecclesias domini surrexerunt. 
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temple down to the ground, for many dreadful things have happened 
there, and, most dreadful of all, the sacrifices of men! Burn it on 
this wise. Bring liquid pitch and sulphur and pigs’ lard. Mix the 
three and anoint therewith the doors of bronze. Then set fire to 
them, and so the whole temple is burnt: otherwise, it cannot be. 
But leave the outer temple with its precinct. And after the burning 
purify the place and there found a Holy Church?” This inspired 
utterance he repeated, first in the Syrian tongue, later in Greek. 
The Christians, accordingly, with the help of Kynegios and the 
magistrates followed the boy’s advice and burnt the Marneion to 
the ground. The conflagration, which lasted many days, was 
succeeded by a house-to-house search for idols and books of magic 
used in the idolaters’ initiatory rites?, So the great pagan temple was 
utterly destroyed in June 402, and a Christian church, which took 
five years to build, was erected on the site of it. Some advised the 
preservation of the old circular plan; but Porphyrios, accepting the 
plan furnished by Eudoxia, preferred a cruciform structure and 
dedicated the same on Easter Day 407, calling it Eudoxiane after 
its illustrious patroness, 

Incidentally we learn various details about the old Marneion. 
It was circular, it was surrounded by two concentric colonnades, 
and it had by way of centre an elevated dome®. It had also a veneer 
of marble incrustations, which were regarded as sacred and restricted 


Mark. Diak. τ. Porph. 65 καὶ πρῶτον βουληθέντες καταστρέψαι [τὰ εἴδωλα καὶ] τὸ 


ἔκρυψαν καὶ διὰ 
ἔλεγον γὰρ τὰ εἰρημένα 


' Id. ib. 66 (cp. 68) καύσατε τὸν ναὸν τὸν ἔνδον ἕως ἐδάφους. πολλὰ γὰρ δεινὰ γέγονεν 
ἐν αὐτῷ, μάλιστα αἱ ἀνθρώπων θυσίαι. Τοιούτῳ δὲ τρόπῳ καύσατε αὐτόν. ἀγάγετε ὑγρὰν 
πίσσαν --καὶ -- θεῖον καὶ στέαρ χοίρειον καὶ μίξατε τὰ τρία καὶ χρίσατε τὰς χαλκᾶς θύρας καὶ 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτὰς τὸ πῦρ ἐπιβάλετε, καὶ οὕτως πᾶς ὁ ναὸς καίεται" ἄλλως γὰρ οὐκ ἔστιν δυνατόν. γὸν 


καθάραντες τὸν τόπον ἐκεῖ κτίσατε 


* Id. ib. 71 εὑρίσκοντο δὲ καὶ βιβλία πεπληρωμένα γοητείας, 
ὧν τὰς τελετὰς καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ἀθέμιτα ἐποίουν οἱ τῆς εἰδωλομανίας͵ 
θεοῖς αὐτῶν ἔπασχον. 

* Id. ib. 73 συνεβούλευον οὖν τινε 
στρογγυλοειδὲς γὰρ ὑπῆρχεν, περιβεβλημένον δυσὶν στοαῖς ἀλλ 


ἅτινα ἱερὰ αὐτοὶ ἔλεγον, ἐξ 
καὶ αὐτὰ δὲ ὁμοίως ἴσα Tor 


τὴν θέσιν τοῦ εἰδωλείου" 
Ἰλοεσωτέραις, τὸ δὲ μέσον 
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to a place that no man, and certainly no woman, might enter: 
Porphyrios set them in the pavement outside the new Church on 
purpose that they might be trodden under foot, not only by men, but 
by women, dogs, pigs, and cattle—an outrage which offended the 
idolaters more deeply than the burning of their temple; indeed 
most of them, particularly the women, thenceforth refused to walk 
on those marble slabs?, Within the precinct were certain wells, one 
of considerable depth, equipped with buckets, ropes, and a wooden 
top, being at the west end of the Christian Church®. 

Finally, it is tempting to conclude that this round building, with 
concentric colonnades, underground chambers, and secret means of 
egress, dedicated moreover to Zeus Krefagenés in whose service 
human victims were slain, really did—as we have already suggested® 
——bear a significant resemblance to the Cretan Labyrinth. Gaza 
Minéa presupposes Minos‘. 

Be that as it may, Marnas was admittedly equated with Zeus. 
A stone embedded in a modern wall at Kanatha (Kanawéf) in the 
Hlaurdn reads : 


‘Annelos, son of Kamasanos, made this for Zeus Marnas the Lord®,’ 


Further, it is on record® that a certain Septimius Arabianus (whose 
name points to his nationality), a man notorious for alleged thefts 
but set at liberty by Heliogabalus, once came among the senators 


αὐτοῦ ἦν ἀναφυσητὸν κιβώριον καὶ ἀνατεταμένον els ὕψος, εἶχεν δὲ καὶ ἄλλα τινὰ ἃ τοῖς 
εἰδώλοις ἔπρεπεν, εὔθετα δὲ πρὸς τὰ γινόμενα παρὰ τῶν εἰδωλομανῶν μυσαρά τε καὶ ἀθέμιτα. 

On the architecture see further Sir G. F. Hill Some Palestinian Cults p. 14f. with n.1 
on p. 15, R. A. 5, Macalister 7he Philistines: their History and Civilization p. t10 ff. 

1 Mark. Diak. ». Porph. 76 ἐκχοϊσθείσης οὖν τῆς τέφρας καὶ πάντων τῶν βδελυγμάτων 
περιαιρεθέντων τὰ ὑπολειφθέντα σκύβαλα τῆς μαρμαρώσεως τοῦ Μαρνείου, ἅπερ ἔλεγον ἱερὰ 
εἶναι καὶ ἐν τόπῳ ἀβάτῳ τυγχάνειν, μάλιστα γυναιξίν, ταῦτα συνεῖδεν ὁ ὅσιος ἐπίσκοπος πρὸ 
τοῦ ναοῦ ἔξω εἰς τὴν πλατεῖαν πλακωθῆναι, ἵνα καταπατῶνται οὐ μόνον ὑπὸ ἀνδρῶν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
γυναικῶν καὶ κυνῶν καὶ χοίρων καὶ κνωδάλων. τοῦτο δὲ πλέον ἐλύπησεν τοὺς εἰδωλολάτρας 
τῆς καύσεως τοῦ ναοῦ, ὅθεν οἱ πλείους αὐτῶν, μάλιστα αἱ γυναῖκες, οὐκ ἐπιβαίνουσιν τοῖς 
μαρμάροις ἕως τοῦ νῦν. 

® Id. ἐδ. 80 φρέατα τυγχάνουσιν ἔσωθεν τοῦ περιβολαίου τοῦ ἱεροῦ, ἐξ ὧν ἐστιν ἕν ἀπὸ 
δυτικοῦ μέρους τῆς νῦν ἁγίας τοῦ θεοῦ ἐκκλησίας, οὐκ ὀλίγον βάθος ἔχον. κιτ.λ. 

* Supra i. 478, 8. A. Cook The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeo- 
‘egy London 1930 p. 180. 

* Supra i. 235 with fig. 174. 

9 Lebas— Waddington Aste Mier etc. iii no. 2412.¢ "Aveqd[o]s Καμασάνου ἐπόησε 
Ait Μάρνᾳ τῷ κυρίῳ. 

® Septimius frag. 1 Peter ap. rotary ow, Alfex. Sev. 17. 3f- nam cum quidam 
Septimius Arabianus (so H. Peter for Aradinus codd. B. P., ed. Med.), famosus crimine 
furtorum et sub Heliogabalo iam liberatus, inter senatores principem salutatum venisset, 
exclamavit : “Ὁ Marna, o Iuppiter, σ di inmortales, Arabianus (Aradinus ed. Med.) non 
solum vivit, verum etiam in senatum venit, fortassis etiam de me sperat: tam fatuum, 
tam stultum esse me indicat?’ 
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to salute Alexander Severus. The indignant Emperor cried out: 
“OQ Marnas, o Tupiter, o gods immortal, Arabianus is not only alive, 
but actually ventures into the Senate and, like as not, hopes to get 
something out of me: does he deem me such a fatuous fool?” The 
combination ‘ O Marwa, o Juppiter' amounts—as Friedlinder® saw— 
to a virtual identification. It is probable that Marnas, like other 
oriental deities*, had a cult-centre as far west as Ostia. An inscrip- 
tion? found at Portus Traiani states that the men of Gaza, at the 
bidding of their ancestral god, were honouring their benefactor the 
Emperor M. Antonius Gordianus Pius Felix by the hand of 
Ti, Claudius Papirius custodian of the sanctuary. 

Marnas as ‘lord of showers’ must also have been a god 
responsible for the fertility of the land and for the very life of its 


inhabitants. As such he seems to have acquired a fresh appellation, 
Aldémios or Aldos*. Perhaps he had a specialised cult on the hill 
Aifdioma, which lay on the east side of Gaza and furnished creat 
stones for the foundation of the Christian Church® 
Zeus Krefagends was conceived sometimes as an infant*, some- 
times as a youth’, sometimes as a full-bearded god*. Marnas too 
had his variations of type. On coins of Gaza from the time of 
1 L. Friedlander Darstellemgen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms in 
his com αν der Antonis" Leiptiy τοῖο iv. 141 n. 4, 
2G. Calea Ostia? Milano—Roma (1934) p. 18, 
5" Juser. Gr. Sic. ft. no. gab dyel@)y τύχῃ, | αὐτοκράτορα Kaleo . 
rece : | A | Me ᾿Αννώνων 
Γαρανὰν Paste day | Εὐτυχῆ Σεβαστὸν, | rir δευφιλέστατον | erpaceéton A πάλι! Ρ πᾶς 
Γαζαίων ἱερά καὶ | ἄσνλοι καὶ αὐτόνομον, | τιστὴ {καὶ }) eves, Ἀαμτρὰ | ate: oy ἐξ 
ἐνκ{εὐλ{εὐύσεωτ | τοῦ warplow ϑεοῦ | τὸν davriy εὐτργέτην | διὰ Tea, Κλ(αυδίου ἘΝ " 
ἐκιμεέλητοῦ τοῦ ἱεροῦ, The restoration ἐξ ἐνκελεύσεωτ is doe to Ρ his 


ter Set pom ingest 


ad foc. ‘Dens patrius Marnas est." Vesseling. G. Kaibel 
ὁ Supra ti. G75 πὸ 4.1157 neo. * Mark. Diak. τ, Porpit. 79 


 Supre i. κα f. figs. 17 and 38, τξὸ figs. τε and 117 


Σ Supra p. δε τι. ἢ. 451] Hp. ὅὴ8 (7), 


Ε = . Ἶ πὶ 
supra ἵν Lat) fps. 113-18; 
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Hadrian to that of of Geta (figs. 374, 375)? he is a youthful hunter. 
Under Gordianus Pius (fig. 376), though still youthful, he approxi- 
mates more closely to the normal By 
aspect of Zeus ; for, while raising his 
right hand, he holds a thunderbolt 
on his left arm and sometimes has an 
eagle at his feet® or else is crowned 
by Nike standing on a column behind 
him. On bronze pieces issued ς. 250— 
—is0 B.C. (fig. 377)* he appears as 
a mature man half-draped in a 
himdtion and uplifting a wreath. On 
other bronze pieces struck in s. ii or 
i B.C, (fig. 378)5 a laureate head with 
a bushy beard is aptly described by 
Sir G. F. Hill as ‘ Zeus, that is to say 
Marnas. ® 

The same god is represented on 
a colossal scale by a figure found 
near Gaza in 1879 and now in the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople 
(fig. 379)”. In a sand-dune known as 
Tell el Ajoul (‘ Hill of the Calf’) on 
the left side of the Wadi Gazze, 
some two hours to the south-west of 
Gaza, Arab masons had dug up 
certain well-cut blocks of stone and 
sold them in the town. Prospecting Pigs 379. 
for more they discovered, lying on its back ina pit 2™ deep, the floor 
of which showed remains of a mosaic pavement, the upper half of 


1 Supra p. 550. 

3. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine p. 168 pl. 17, 9 (=my fig. 376 from a cast). 

3. Ὁ. F. Hill Some Palestinian Cults p. τῇ. 

* F. De Saulcy Numismatique de la terre sainte Paris 1874 p- 211 pl. 11, 1 (=my 
fig. 377), Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine pp. Ixxi, 143 pl. 15, 3, Hunter Cat. Coins iii. 
282 pl. 77, 31- 

6 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine pp. Ixx f., 143 pl. 15, 1 and 2 (=my fig. 378 from 
a cast). 

6 Sir G. F. Hill in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine p. Ixxi. 

7 Mendel Cat, Sculpt. Constantinople ii. 352 ff. no. 611 fig. (=my fig. 379). See also 
G. Murad in the Arch. Zeit. 1879 xxxvii. 198 (‘ohne Zweifel Jupiter,’ but with the 
editorial comment ‘vermuthlich Serapis’), C. R. C[onder] in the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Quarterly Statement for 1882 London p. 147 f. fig. G. A. Smith The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land London 1894 p. 188, W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 
2382, Reinach Rép. Stat. ii. 14 no. 6. 
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a statue in white crystalline marble. The god is seated on a throne 
with no elbow-rests but a high back adorned at its base with two — 
large rosettes. He wears a Aimdtion in Olympian fashion over his 
left shoulder and round his legs, which were carved in a separate 
block. His right arm, to judge from its mortise, held out some 
attribute, probably a thunderbolt or a phidle, hardly a Nike. His 
left was raised and the hand must have rested high up ona long 
sceptre. The head has abundant but irregular locks of hair and 
a full beard. The forehead is marked by two deep furrows, and the 
eyes are sunk beneath troubled brows. G. Mendel, after a careful 
analysis of the style, concludes that we have here mediocre work of 
s. ii AD, No doubt the sculptor aimed at being impressive and, with 
that end in view, sought to combine a Pheidiac arrangement of the 
drapery with Scopaic eyes and post+Lysippian hair. But above all 
he—like his predecessors of Pergamon or Rhodes—relied on sheer 
size. The actual height of the fragment is ¢. 3:20™, and it must rank 
as at least the largest of all extant statues of Zeus. 

It is possible that before this fusion of the Philistine Marnas 
with the Greek Zeus there had been an earlier rapprochement of the 
Philistine god with the Hebrew Jehovah. The famous quarter- 
shekel of the Philisto-Arabian series, which represents Jahu as 
a solar Zeus on a wheeled and winged seat, places in his hand a 
hawk(?) instead of an eagle (supra i, 232 f. fig. 171, ὁ and pl. xxi). 
And a hitherto unpublished coin of the 
same series, struck at Gaza in s. v B.C,, 
shows for obverse design the profile head 
of a grave bearded god wearing a wreath, 
and for reverse a hawk and an olive-spray Fig. 380. 

(fig. 380)". Have we here, in this obvious copy of Athenian 
mintage, not Athena and her owl, but /ahu and his bird? 

At Halikarnassos rain was connected with Dionysos, for there 
was a local cult of Bakchos Omébrikés, ‘god of Showers,’ The date 


‘ To the bibliography (supra i. 232 n. 1) add now Sir G. F. Hill in Brit, Mus. Cat 
Coins Palestine pp. Ixxxvi ff., 181 pl. 19, 29 (“παν κ᾽, H. Haas Bilderatlas aa 
geschichte Leipzig—Erlangen 1926 ix—xi p. xi fig. 81 (* Falken’...* 
...oder (wahrscheinlicher, wegen der Maske) als Dionysos! (H. Gressmann, Zeitschr 
f. d. alttest. Wissensch., N. F. τι 1925 8, 16£)’), S. A. Cook The Religion of Ancient 
Palestine in the light of Archaeology London 1930 p. 147 ff. pl. xxxii (‘eagle or hawk’) 

* The coin is in my collection. On the legend ~o=‘Gaza’ see J. P. Sixin the Wass 
Chron. New Series 1877 xvii. 221 ff. and Sir G. F. Hill ἴῃ : te 
Palestine p. lxxxiii ff. the Brit. Mus. Cat, Coins 

* Bekker amecd. i. 225, 2f. of δὲ Ὄμβρικος (deg. 
᾿Αλικαρνασσέων) Βάκχος. 


sur Religions. 
Jahwe als Tri ptolemos 


‘OuSpixds) ὑπὸ ᾿Αλικαρνασέων (leg. 
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of this cult is unknown, but the appellative is already found in a 
Dionysiac context as early as the first half of the sixth century B.C. 
F. Diimmler! many years ago published a Corinthian ¢ra¢/‘r, found 
at Caere and now preserved in the Louvre®, which illustrates two 
successive scenes (fig, 381,a and 4) from a Dorian farce, The one 


shows a flute-player and a masked man‘ dancing to the sound of 
the flutes, while two companions are surprised by their master in 
the act of carrying off a full wine-jar. The men are named Zuno(o)s, 


' F, Diimmler in the damn. of feat, 1885 wil, rap—1gt ple my τ (=my fig. 581, 4), 
τ, gand pl. B, 1,2 (=my fg. 381, 4). 

5 E. Pottier Fass anfigues atu Lowers Paris 1897 ἢ. 55 00. & 637. 

4H, Schnabel Arve Munchen igta pp. 35 f. fig.. 4840, M. Bieber %¢ Dembmuiler 
vm Theaterwmesen im Aifertue Berlin—Leipzig gto p. tag fh. figs. 123, 133}, A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge Dithyrum! Tragedy and Comedy Oxford 1977 p. 2636 

4 E. Pottier for. cif, ‘un compagnon barbu ἃ masque de Satyre.’ 
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‘Kindly, and Ophelandres',* Helpful’; the master, Omeiges, that is 
Om{byrikds, ‘he of the Showers.’ He grasps a couple of lissom sticks 
and has the naked men at his mercy. The other scene gives the 
sequel2—the two misdemeanants confined in the wine-cellar, with 
their ankles in fetters and their heads in a sort of cangue or pillory 
ἔχον, typhen), dependent for their food on the services of a small 
handmaid, Laconian detelf#tat are known to have represented 
fruit-stealers* or the like*; and there can be little doubt that 
H. Schnabel® was right in claiming a ritual origin for such burlesque. 
If so, the master of the wine-bin began by representing Dionysos 
and naturally continued to bear his name‘, 

Finally, we may note that in Kypros the part of Zeus Ombries 
was played by a goddess, not a god. An interesting terra cotta 
sketched by Cesnola at Salamis (fig. 382)? portrays a naked and 
nymph-like female kneeling on her left knee as she empties a large 
pitcher borne on her shoulder. Behind her is a rock with a lion’s- 


1 fuser. Gr. sept. i. no. 2344 Tinsbe (Actors) φέλανοί por) τὸ Lebas—Foucart Adotic 
no. 481-- ἢ. Meister in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Oial.-Snihr, i, 247 00. 740, fuser. Gr: sept. 
ino. 2872 Koroncia (#fagior Georgios), 2 rol ‘Ogekdedpor= Lebas—Foucart ΜΑΣ 
te, Gif, 2. 

"HL Payne Vecrvertettia Oxford 1931 p. 122: ‘No one has ever doulted that the 
seene on the hack is connected with that on the front.’ ‘That is wrong? A. Καπὸ in the 
fatrd, df. hats. deutsch. arcd. Jest. 1893 viii. 1 ἢ. ὅτ doubts it, 

4 Sosibios frag. τὸ (Fray. aint, Gr. ii. 627 Miller) ag, Athen. δὲ: p—E. 

* Poll. 4. τὸ. ἢ 

" Ἢ. Schnabel Aerdax Munchen tgio p. 53 ‘Der urspringlich sakewle Raub der 
Opfergaben wird zur mimischen, burlesken Dieleserene, die in der Posse fortlebt ἀνία 
ganze Altertum bis auf unsere Tage.’ 

"A. Korte in the μιλνό. di fats, dentich. arch, Just. ga vitic oo ff, fic, 8 , 
Etrovs, ᾿σφέλανδροι, and “Onsmros as Bacchic dolor, Ce rain pal it 
isthe Posse’ in the AAgin. fms. τῶι ἢ lxvii. o4—106 with a figs. takes all three to be 
slaves and "Ομβρικοι in particular to mean *the Umbrian’ (cp. Beat, peg, AvSde|—a whens 
which H. Payne Verocertathia Oxford i931 p. τὸ πὶ 3 tronGuncen 15} 7 
reasonable suggestion”! Hut Miss Frinkel admits that the misshapen Corint 
are in general daemonic (Ein sicheres Ergebnis der Forschung ist pleichfalls dass ἐὰν 
Vortilder der attischen Schauspicler diimonischer Natur sind. dla ste μηρυξισετες." 
Darstellungen mit mythischen Personen gruppiert werden") and thut the performers 
represented on this exceptional vase are drawn and costumed ip Uhate Bhicaens (Und 
damit enpibt sich tiberraschender Weise, dass der Diimmlersche Ky ti: | 
bietet ewischen der korinthischen Damonenwelt und den Allischen ! 

Gestalt und Tracht der korinthischen Damonen wird eine Sepa = nite In 
diese enthalt bereits die Grandelemente der attischen Komiidie. ohne PH - Pi 
Bihnenbild konsequent festgehalten wilrde"), She demure to a divine a ellati ra ia 
(‘denn cine Bildung anf -coms ist woter der Fille altertiimlichs; Giittes- Rak ' he ba 
anerhOrt"), Hut. apart from Bakchos ᾿Ομβρικόν (pra p. κῇ p, A τὼ 5 sre Die jeu 
fei ἄνα, Δωδωναῖε, Πελασγικέ (ff. 16. 233). me She ΜῈ can μὲ least quote 

TA. P. di Cesnola Safaminia London 188: p. x00 wi a 

Londou i884 p. 183f. fig. arg, pe 200 with fig. 203 (= my fig. aa), ἐδ. 


%¢ "the only 
hian dancers 
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head spout, from which gushes a stream of water still coloured 
green, The base is inscribed ‘The Goddess of Showers*.’ This 
terra cotta combines, cleverly enough, two Hellenistic motives— 
that of the crouching Aphrodite? and that of the lion’s-head 
fountain*, Perhaps we are meant to conclude that the pitcher- 
bearing goddess was mistress of some neighbouring spring. If so, 
we can hardly forget that Chytroi, the ‘ Pitchers,’ with its well- 
known double spring‘, was within easy reach of Salamis. 


Fig. 382. 


(h) Zeus Hyétios. 
Essentially similar to Zeus Ombrios, ‘the Showery,’ was Zeus 
Hyétios, ‘the Rainy®.’ We have already seen that Nonnos applied 
both names to one god®; and, whereas Plutarch’s list of agricultural 


* The inscription 8EA H OMBRIOS (sic) is given in the text as ΘΕᾺ H OMBRIOZ. 
The discrepancy may be due to mere carelessness, but rouses our suspicion. Where is the 
terra cotta in question? 3 Winter Ant. Terrakotten ii. 205 no. 1. 

* A. Cartault Terres euites grecques Paris (1890) p. 75 £ pl. 22 collection Lecuyer 
(modern ?). 

* E. Oberhummer in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. iii. 1531. 

* Literary allusions to Zeus Ὑέτιος will be found in Aristot. de mundo 7. 401.4 17 ἔν 
Epiktet. diss. τὶ 19. 12, 1. 22. τό, Cornut. theol. g p. 9, 12f. Lang, Aristeid. or. 1. 8 (i. 
11 Dindorf), Max. Tyr. diss. 41. 2, Poll. 1. 24, Themist. or. 30, 349 A, Nonn. Dion. 2. 
213, 537, 6 229, 321, 8. 136, 259, 274, 294, 10. 297 (Zagreus), 12. 59, 13. 513, 21. 334, 
33. 103, 23. 227, 287, 25. 114, 27. 13, 31. 214, 39+ 141, 46. 30, 47. 545, 600, argum. 
Dion. 6. 2, Prokop. Gaz. epist. 26, 136. ὁ Supra p. 531- 


Cc. IIL. 36 
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deities was Zeus Ombrios, Demeter Proérosia, Poseidon Phytdlmios}, 
that of Themistios includes Demeter’s daughter, Zeus Hyétios, and 
Poseidon Phytdlmios*. 

The cult of Zeus Hyétios was fairly wide-spread. He was said to 
have been born on the summit of Mount Tmolos in Lydia*, At 
Antimacheia in Kos the members of the local deme and any who 
cared to join them used to go in procession and offer sacrifices on 
an altar of Zeus Hyétios*. The same god had an open-air altar in 


1 Supra Ὁ. 527. 

* Themist. or, 30, 349A εἰ δὲ καὶ Διόνυσον παρακαλοῖμεν καὶ Νύμφας καὶ Δήμητρος 
Κόρην Ὑέτιόν τε Δία καὶ Ποσειδῶνα Φυτάλμιον, πλησιάζομεν ἤδη ταῖς τελεταῖς κιτ.λ. 

3 Supra ii. 957 ἢ. 2. 

G. ΝΥ. Elderkin in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1933 xxxvii. 393, moved by the analogy of 
the Cretan Zeus, conjectures ‘that somewhere near the Lydian birthplace of the god was 
also his tomb’ and that this may be referred to in the late Homeri et Hesiodi certamen 
94f. Rzach οὐδέ ror’ ἀμφὶ Διὸς τύμβῳ καναχήποδες ἵπποι | ἅρματα συντρίψουσιν ἐρίζοντες 
περὶ νίκης (Plout. sept. sap. conviv. 10. 154 A attributes the passage to Lesches, but see 
W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1912 i. 128, W. Schmid— 
Ο. Stahlin Geschichte der griechischen Literatur Miinchen 1929 i. 1. 253f.). He holds 
that the Roman custom of the magistrate presiding at the games in the attire of Iupiter 
Capitolinus (Luv. το. 36 ff.) ‘may have been of Etrusco-Lydian provenance’, and notes 
that ‘The alytarch of the Olympian games at Antioch impersonated Zeus’ (Io. Malal. 
chron. 12 p. 286f. Dindorf καὶ ἐγένετο ἐν αὐτῇ ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ ἀλυτάρχης ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ θείᾳ 
κελεύσει ὀνομασθεὶς πρῶτος ᾿Αφρόνιος (leg. ᾿ Αφράνιος cp. chron. "7 p. 417 Dindorf) ὁ ἀπὸ 
ἐπάρχων, πολίτης ᾿Αντιοχεύς. ὅστις φορέσας τὸ σχῆμα τοῦ ἀλυτάρχου τὰς μὲν ἡμέρας 
ἐτιμᾶτο καὶ προσεκυνεῖτο ὡς αὐτὸς ὁ Ζεύς, μὴ ἀνιὼν δὲ εἰς οἶκον τὰς αὐτὰς ἡμέρας μήτε els 
κλίνην ἀναπίπτων, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἐξάερον καθεύδων εἰς ἔδαφος ὑπεράνω λίϑων καὶ καθαρῶν 
στρωμάτων καὶ θρυΐνης ψιάθου. ἐφόρει δὲ στολὴν διάχρυσον ἄσπρην ὡσεὶ χιὼν καὶ στέφανον 
ἀπὸ λυχνιτῶν καὶ ἄλλων τιμίων, καὶ κατεῖχε ῥάβδον ἐβελίνην, φορῶν εἰς τοὺς ἰδίους πόδας 
σανδάλια ἄσπρα. ἐκάθευδε δὲ τὰς αὐτὰς ἡμέρας εἰς τὸ ἑξάερον τῆς λεγομένης βασιλικῆς 
τὸ Καισάριον, τὸ κτισθὲν ὑπὸ τοῦ Καίσαρος ᾿Ιουλίου τοῦ δικτάτορος, ὅπου ἵστατο ὁ ἀνδριὰς 
τοῦ αὐτοῦ Καίσαρος ὁ ἔξω τῆς Κόγχης τῆς βασιλικῆς). Elderkin’s article moots many 
interesting possibilities, but hardly amounts to a rigorous demonstration of 

* W. R. Paton—E. L. Hicks The /nscriptions of Cos Oxford 1891 p. 269 ff. no. 382= 
F. Bechtel in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Jnschr. jij, 1. 396 f. no. 3718=Michel Recuet 
ad’ Inscr. gr. no. 1004= Dittenberger Syi/. inser. Gr.* no. 1107 (in the old church at 
Antimachia, the decree of a religious society ¢. 200 B.c. conferring honours on two of its 
members), 1 ff. ἐπὶ μ[ον]άρχου (sc. an eponymous magistrate of the Coans) Nixéddpovos 
μηνὸς] | ᾿Αρταμιτίου (sc. the first summer month): ἔδοξε τῶι κοινῶζι] | τῶν συμπ. eK: 
παρὰ Δίία] | ['T]ériov- Χάρμιππος Παρμενίσ[κου] | [κ]αὶ Φίλιστος Φιλίστου καὶ Abate) | Bos 
Παρμενίσκου εἶπαν. ἐπειδὴ Νικαγόρας Θευδώρου κα[ὶ] | Αύκαιθος Λευκίππου ενόμ[ εἾ!ν 
ἐπιμήνιοι (τε. priests who made the monthly offerings) αὐτεπάγγελϊτοι, τά τε ἱερὰ Ἐφ οι 
τῶζι} | Ad καὶ ἀνενεώσαντο τὰν θυϊσίαν τοῦ Διός, καὶ τὰν ὑποδοχὰ[ν | [ἐϊποήσαν ee 
δαμοτᾶν καὶ | [τ]ῶν ἄλλων πάντων ἀξίως τῶ[ν] | [ϑγχεῶν, σπουδᾶς καὶ pet ae 13 ii 
ἐλλείποντες" ὅπως: οὖν κα[ὶ] | [o}l μετὰ ταῦθ᾽ αἱρούμενοι ἐπιμήνιοι [πο] [λ}ν π # a : 
αὐτὸς παρέχ[ ων] [τ]αι, εἰδότες τὰν τῶν δαμοτᾶν εἰ 0} [»ν]οιαν, δεδόχθαι Νικα» ὁ ροθυμοτέρος 
Αύκαιθον ἐπαινέσαι ἐπί τίε) | τᾶι αἱρέσει καὶ εὐσεβείαι ἂν [E]ixorre μέ τὰ ἐγ ας ἀπ | oe 
[δ]αμότας, καὶ στεφανῶσαι [αὐ] τὸς ἀπὸ χρυσῶν δέκα. τοὶ δὲ] | ταμίαι Sie one pre | 
[τὸ Wda}igioua és στάλαν λιϑίναν κ[αὶ] | ἀναϑέντων παρ τὸν βωμὸν | τοῦ Διό rp τόδε 
[τὸ γι] νόμενον ἐς τὰν στάλαν τεϊλε] σάντων τοὶ ταμίαι. See further N staan ὃν ἊΣ λωμα 
Apparently the sacrifice to Zeus 'Térios had been allowed to lapse for some years aa ὯΝ 


any one. 
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the grove of Trophonios at Lebadeia*. And it was at his altar in 
Argos that Polyneikes’ friends swore to capture Thebes or perish 
in the attempt?. 


i. The Ox-driving of Zeus Hyétios at Didyma. 


Alkiphron® informed us that Attic villagers in time of drought 
presented Zeus Hyétios with a ram, or a he-goat, or it might be 
a boar; failing these, a cake or even a pinch of incense would 
serve. But admittedly the most desirable victim for him was a bull. 

This squares with a couple of inscriptions from Didyma near 
Miletos, which describe one Theon, son of Theon, a personage of 
importance, as ‘driver of the ox to Zeus Hyétios*’ The official in 
question cannot have been prior to the first century B.c.5; but by 
the help of other inscriptions from the district B. Haussoullier has 
shown that the ceremony of ‘ox-driving’ at Didyma was an 
institution of earlier date, and has made it probable that it was an 
old rite celebrated before a statue or altar of Zeus Ayétios in the 
precinct of Zeus Sotér—a rite which had fallen into neglect and had 
been restored subsequently at some date impossible to determine 
with accuracy but hardly before the second century B.C 


then been renewed by Nikagoras and Lykaithos, who had also at the same time made up 
the sacrificial arrears (so W. Dittenberger ad Joc.). ὦ 

* Paus. 9. 39. 4 with Sir J. G. Frazer’s n. ad loc. 

* Paus. 2. 19. 8. But see infra p. 566 n. 2. 

* Alkiphr. efist. 3. 35 (quoted supra p. 210 n. 1). 

4 Bonyds παρὰ Ala'Tériov. The first inscription was published by B. Haussoullier in 
the Rev. Philol. Ν. 8. 1897 xxi. 42 and, with corrections, in the A/Manges Henri Weil 
Paris 1898 p. 148 Προφήτης Θέων] Θέωνο[ 4], δήμου Λερίων, στεφανηφορήσας, γυμνα- 
σιαρχήσας νέων, γυμνασιαρχήσας τῶ[ν] πατέρων, παιδονομήσας, χορηγός, πασῶν τῶν 
χορηγιῶν μισθωτής, κωτάρχης (see A. Boeckh on the Corp. inser. Gr. ii no. 2880 and H. 
Keil in Stephanus 7hes. Gr. Ling. iv. 2212 C—D), βοηγὸς παρὰ Ala 'έτιον, ἀγωνοθέϊ της] 
ΔίεἸδυμήων, ἀνὴρ εὐσεβής. The second inscription was added by Haussoullier in the 
Mélanges Henri Weil p. 148 Προφήτης Θέων Θέωνος τὸ δεύτερον, | στεφανηφορήσας, 
γυμνασιϊαρχήσας τῶν τριῶν γυμνασίων, παιδονομήσας, ἀγωνοϊθετήσας, χορηγήσας, πασῶν! 
χορηγιῶν μισθωτής, κωτάρίἰχης, βοηγὸς παρὰ Δία ὝὙὝέτιον, | ἀνὴρ εὐσεβέστατος. Theon, son 
of Theon (an auspicious name), was the right man to run up the steps of office and pass 
rapidly from εὐσεβής to εὐσεβέστατος. 

® Haussoullier in the Mélanges Henri Weil p. 148 f., cp. an inscription from 
Teichioussa published by W. R. Paton and J. L. Myres in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1896 
xvi. 221 ff. no. 17, 13 ff. προφήτης | Θέων Θέωνος, | ἀνὴρ εὐσεβής after a prophétes who 
served in Olympiad 171 or 173 (96—S8s B.c.). 

® Haussoullier in the Mélanges Henri Weil pp. 149—154 citing (1) Corp. inscr. Gr. 
li no. 2858, 5 ff. (Miletos) ᾿Αθηναίου τοῦ T[npé]iws φιάλη βοηγίαι νικήσαντος, ἐφ᾽ ἧς 
ἐπιϊγραφή, ἐπιχώ[ριαι ἐνεν)ήκοντα, (2) Rev. Philol. N.S. 1898 xxii. 128 no. 2853 δὲς, 9 f. 
Kadd\dvaxro[s] | [τ]οῦ Σωστράτου φιάλη [β]οη[γ)αι νικήσαντος, (3) ἐδ. no. 1853 “εν, 8 ἔ, 


36—2 


564. The Ox-driving of 


In this context Haussoullier aptly cites from Hesychios the 


following gloss: ‘Zeus’ ox, ἐξ the sacred ox, set [ree for Zeus; this 
is a festival of the Milesians'’ He further attempts to reconstruct 
some details of the ‘ox-driving’ from a consideration of analogous 
customs elsewhere, Thus in the neighbouring island of Kos? on 


TloAwtaipow τοῦ Maevaxpirov [βοηγίαι} [νι] ήύσαντοῖ φιάλη, Kallianax probably, and 
Polydores certainly, date from the reign of Prousias ἢ (180—149 8.c.), (4) an unpublished 
inventory from Didyma, which mentions an offering of queen Kleopatra: line 6 runs [ἄλλῃ 
Ἡρ]ώιϊδου τοῦ Αὐτοφῶντος βσηγίαι rfurjeorror], (<) Lebas—Waddington Asie Mimenre 
no, 222 (Le Has’ copy)=E. A. Gardner in the fourm, fell, Stud. 1885 vi. 3510 no, 103 
(C. RB. Cockerell’s copy), Thanks to Houssoollicr p. 149 ff and A, Wilhelm Seifrdge stor 
gricchischen Inschriftentunds Wien 1909 p. 177 ff (A. Rehm in πίον ti. 275) this 
important inscription can now be read: --~|...,, δια καἰ λεν]δέντοι τοῦ [δήμου reis)| 
[συνἐδρΊαι καὶ τοῖς στρατηγοῦ! συνετιμελη) ϑῆναι ὅπω)ε πμάροια γένηται, ἂν [ἃ}» [6]| 
[Bed}e καδιστά! »Ἰῃ {καιρὸν πί ρ]σσί 4}} καρτα] εἰν τὸν ὀφείλουσαν [τῶι] Aled τῶ | [Σωτῆ {ἢ 
θυσίαν, καὶ ἱεραυργίαν συντ ΑἸ Γβσϑαι καθὼς ἐδίζεται τῶι [θ]εῶι, διὰ τὸ | [ie πλείανοι 
χρόνον μηδένα ὑπομεῖ με) κηκέναι" ἔδοξε rods) συΐν Ἰέάροιν, | [γ]νώμη ἐπιστατῶν, συγκεχω. 
μἤϑα[]} Eeuricy “Exiricov τοῦ ᾿Ἤῤαισίτηωνοι | στῆσαι στήλην wet rik ἱερῶν τοῦ] 
ΔΓ] rol Swriipor, χάριν τοῦ ἀναγράμεισϑαι τὰ ὀνόματα τῶν ὑπκυμοζάϊντων [8] σχγῶν 
παρὰ Δία ἐν τῶι ἱε[μ]ῶι τῶι ἐν Διϊδύμοιε καθότι ἢ [dea}ypalp}y [τῶν] χιορὶ Γηγῶν ἢ 
κεῖται.....] | "Eel oregon dpow "Apackeliow τοῦ Edjide@ov Bonly jis [τ ix bow ᾿πῆνικοι 
Ἔκινἤικον τοῦ [ΠφωισείΠωνοῦ, | [Eri wregarnpdpow τοῦ teal τοῦ] | [με9] "Hpa- 
κλείδην ..........- Then follow three illegible lines and “Ewi wpeldqrecorros τοῦ 
decrot] | [role ....., [{βουηγὸς ὁ αὐ το][}] τοῦ προφήτου elos Ποσιδώϊμεοι, The Inscriptions 
appears to be not enrlicr than 5, 1) BC. Epimikos son of Epinikos is again a name of 
excellent! Ginen., 

To these inscriptions should be added a marble slab built into the churchyard wall at 
(Mermyst between Klasomenal and Τάδε (PF. Dechtel in Collitz—Bechtel Gr, ENal<Fascke. 
fii. a. 692 fi. mo. a633, 2 ff —=[e jal ταῖν dAdo ΤΉΪΔΙΙ μέτεστιν, ὧτ ἐττγέγραϊ rraa—=]\[-— pp 
τῶν τελῶν, dredeis δὲ αὐτοῦν εἶναι καὶ χυῤη Ἕιῶν acl | [ξεμοδ) ογιῶν καὶ Beye καὶ Ἀαμπαδ. 
apyiwe, Κ᾿ Τὶ Ἀ.}. 

i Heaych. Ault Sota’ ὦ τῷ Aal ἄνετοι Bois, ὁ ἱεμήν, ἔστι» δὲ ἐυμτῆ Μιλησίων. 

* 'W. BR. Paton—E. L. Hicks Pe dnseripiiens of Cas Oxford 1891 p. 77 ff. no, i= 
J. de Prot Leger Grraseruant tacrae Lipsiac 1896 Fasti sacri p. τῷ fF, no. κ- Atullen< 
siefen in Collitz—Bechte! Gr. fal J/ewetr. i, 1, 457 ff. no, 3636 = Michel Μὰ 
αἰ fuer. or. no. 1 τ Dittenberger Syl, ἔν. ὧν. no, ro3s part of an extensive risrbalie 
calendar (cr. ποῦ νι... detailing Coan rites for the month Ratromios (tupre ti. 238 δ 
bat this month is now equated with Anthesterion, not Poseideon): the inscription 
formerly lay, face downwards, in u tunk near the hospital at Kos, κα 4, .- (as 
FUPD sees. Fee Bee. ss Te τὸν σέσαϊμασ] μέναν ---Ἰ ἢν θα περ τί αἱ] ἄλλου (OWE ser Jos] 
[=—tepets pir καί! «.-.+4.-] ποράρχον ~— | ——3—— lierw, leporciol δὲ καὶ τῶ κάβμενε 
ἰώρτω κε[α] [τὰ] x[ sar )}riafs), ἰοῦσι δὲ wolrehafer) βοῦν ἐξ drdrag [ἢ ἱκάφεζαε] |.. ε Tae 
καὶ Πασϑεμιαδὰν πράτων καὶ [Norr}bar (cp. Syil. inwr. Gr? no. τα, 1 ἡ" by δὲ [τἂν 
[ἀγορ]ὰν ἐλάντω Πάμφυλοι κρᾶτοι, ἐν ἀγορᾷ, δὲ αἰ ν]μμ er) γον Εν, ᾿ς ὯΙ la 
[rap] rar] τράπεζαν ἔχων τὰν] | [ora fy] & ἢν (so Wilamowits-Moellendorif « Hicks ε ἢ 
gested [ῥά β᾽δί ον and, later, [Φιάλ [ἃ}»} τὰν ἱπρμᾶν, τοὶ δὲ le pl απ ϑιοὶ ἐκατρω ie πὶ ." 
[dp foo] δὲ ἐπελήντω oils τρεῖν τοῦς [κ αλλ ζαἼτουν, αἱ ey ca) Γέτας earn 
αἱ [δὲ μή, Ἴλλεῖε τρ)γεῖν ἐλάντω, αἱ μὲγ [κα] [τα]ύτωγ ἀμιθϑι τι" αἱ δὲ [whe ἀνμᾶμει “ye 
rods [A μεπούτ, afi jad |) κα τα ταν cpl rig" aff δὲ μὴ, ard paves] Phds | it τὰν infap]a> 
καὶ ὀκελάρεω καγὰ reltrd, al μέγ κα τούτωγ epithe τιν. | (ay 22 μὴ τρίγω ἐρίλενην καὶ 
ἀτ{ ἐρον"]" αἱ & καὶ toirwy pel θην} [μη δείε, ἐκξικρμίνδετμι Hole dx χήλιςσγύοι “κάκ: ‘ 
eAa{alfalerer δὲ τούτου! συμμέσγορί τι τοῖς ἄλλοις, καὶ εὐδιε] | [ox Pra e Be , = πε 
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the twentieth day of the spring month Batromios there was 
Ἢ sacrifice to Zeus Polieis. The victim was an ox chosen the 
previous day with due solemnity, Seven and twenty oxen, given 
by the nine subsections of each of the three Dorian tribes, were led 
in procession to the market-place, Here nine of the beasts were 
sect apart and mixed before presentation. A table was placed, 
presumably in the precinct of Zeus, whose priest sat beside it with 
the sacrificial attendants near him. He had or held something 
sacred; but what it was we do not know for certain, because 
unfortunately the text at this point is illegible. The most probable 
conjecture makes him dressed in a sacred garment. Each tribe in 
turn then presented three of the nine oxen to the priest. First the 
Pamphyloi drove up the three finest; next the Hylleis, another 
three; lastly the Dymanes, the remaining three, If none of these 
were chosen, the process recommenced; and so on, till the whole 
number of twenty-seven oxen had been driven up to the table. If 
all these proved unsatisfactory, a further selection of nine oxen, one 
from each of the three sections of cach tribe, was made. These were 
mixed with the rest and driven up to the table as before, when the 
final choice took place. The ox that bowed its neck (and 50 sionified 
its willingness to die*) was sacrificed to Hestia by a priest described 
as the ‘ prerogative-bearer® of the kings,’ that is, of the tribal kings’. 
The ox chosen for Zeus was brought by the heralds into the 
market-place, where its owner or his representative declared: 
‘I present the ox to the Coans; let the Coans pay the price thereof 


deexopi{eror jr: ἔπειτα ἐπελαάντί ὦ] [αὐτὴν κατὰ ταὐτά, θύεται ἀέ, αἱ μέγ κα ὑποι[ὑψ]ει 
(so Hicks: H. von Prott οἷ. ὑπουξάμψμι. W. Schulze in Aermer 1885 xx χὴν {. cites 
examples of + as an old form of the sigmalic ποῖοι subjunctive), τῶν “Terrie δύ] εἰ δε 
‘y Wprapipes βασιλέων καὶ ἱερὰ raped yee aml ἐπκεδέαι ἐερὰ ἐξ [ἀ[1|{{μ|εἐκτὺν, tpn δὲ λαμβάρεέι τὸ 
δέρμα καὶ τὸ σκέλυεν, ἱεβρυκοι[οἱ] | (Shi [σἸκέλον, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα κρέα ror riluor. τὸν δὲ κριϑέετα 
τίῶι] | Foi edpewes ἄγαντι ἐξ ἀγοράν" ἐπεὶ δὲ κα ἐν τῶι ἀγορᾶι ἔωζ Ἶ [τι], ἀγορεύει αὖ κα ἥι 
ὁ βοῦν ἢ ἄλλοι ὑπὲρ κήνου ἐνδέξι[ 1} {" ἘώΜ[ μεν παρέχω rile] Βοῦν, Reon δὲ τιμὰν 
ἀπυδόντω <r τᾶι ᾿στί[αἱ"]. | ered 

L (Cp. the heifer sacrificed to Artemis Περσία, by Luculles (Plout. δὶ foe. 24) and the 
filly sacrificed to the daughters of Skedasos by Pelopias (Plout. τὶ Ax. 29). 

3 Ἢ, von Prott ad Joc. cp. an inscription from Pserimos near Myndoa (W. R. Paton 
inthe Awl’, Corr. Moll, 1884 xii. 282 no. 7, 9 καὶ τοῦ γερηφέρον Ady. Anjporpirae τοῦ 8}. 
This official carried the γέρη, ἕω. those parts of the sacrificial victim that were the 
perquisite of the priests (P. Stengel in Pauly—Wisowa Κα πε, wil 124s [.), 

® Aristot. ῥοΐ, γ (6). 8. ταχύ ἵν a6 ἐχυμένη δὲ ταύτην ἢ pot τῶι δυσίαι ἀφωριγμένῃ τὸτ 
κανὰν πόσας, ὅσας μὴ τοῖς ἱερεῦσιν ἀποδίδωσιν ὁ νόμον, GAN ἀπὸ τῆν κοινῆς ἐστία! ἔχουσι τὴν 
τιμήν" καλοῦσι δὲ οἱ μὲν ἄρχανται τούτουτ, of δὲ βασιλεῖτ, of δὲ πρντάρειν, Poll. &. i121 οἱ 
δὲ φυλοβασιλεῖν, ἐξ εὐπατριδῶν ὄντει, μάλιστα τῶν ἱερῶν ἐπεμελοῦντο, πυνεδρεύοντει ἐν Ty 
βαπιλεὶῳ τῷ παρὰ τὸ βυυκολεῖαν. See further Fraser Golden Aough*: The Magic Art 1. 
44 ff. (* Priestly kings in ancient Ttaly and Greece‘). 
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to Hestia’ With the further details of the sacrifice’ we are not 
here concerned; but it is clear that the driving up of the cattle (to 
ensure the self-selection of the victim) was an essential part of the 
ceremony. In similar fashion an ox was chosen every alternate 
year by the Coans for Zeus Machaneis*. The animal was selected 


1 Partly cited supra ii, 238 n. ο. 

2 W.R. Paton—E. L. Hicks 7he /nscriptions of Cos Oxford 1891 p. 88 ff. no. 38 
=J. de Prott Leges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. 25 ff. no. 6=P. Miillen- 
siefen in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Jnschr. iii. 1. 361 ff. no. 3637=Michel Recenuil 
@ Inscr. gr. no. 717 =Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr.* no. 1026 a further part of the same 
marble calendar. 11 ff. ἐνδεκάται: Ζηνὶ Max[a]l[y]i: βοῦς κρίνεται τὸ arepow Eros ἐφ᾽ ov κα 
ἕωντί 7 K[a]pveta, xa[@a]\[x]lep τοῦ Barpoulov τῶι Ζηνὶ τῶι ἸΠολιῆϊ κρίνεται, [καὶ x)o[ilpos 
προϊκαυτεύεται, καὶ προκαρύσσεται καθάπερ τῶι Πολιῆϊ. δυωδε[κ] ται" Ζηνὶ Μαχανῆϊ dies 
τρεῖς τέλεωι καὶ βοῦς ὁ κριθεὶς τὸ | ἅτερον ἔτος ἐφ᾽ οὗ κα ἕωντι Καρνεῖαι, τὸ δὲ ἅτερον ἔτος 
dies [τ]]ρεῖς τέλεωι" ταῦτα θύει ἱαρεὺς ὁ τῶν Δώδεκα Θεῶν καὶ ἱερὰ [w]lapéxer’ τούτοις 
προθύεται πὰρ roy κοῖι»]ὸν (sc. βωμόν) ἃ φέροντι Pudreoulaly ida: ἀλφίτων ἡμίεκτον, οἴνου 
τετάρταν" γέρη δὲ Φυλεομ[αχίδαις δίδοται τοῦ βοὸς ὁπλά, τα[ρ͵]σός, τῶν δὲ ὀΐων τὸ ὠμὸν | ἐξ 
οὗ ἁ θεομοιρία (cp. Hesych. s. vv. θευμορία, θευμοριαζέτω) τάμνεται καὶ τὸ στῇ]θος" γέρη 
λαμβάνει ὁ a]|peds σκέλη καὶ δέρματα : rae αὐτᾶι ἁμέραι" ᾿Αθαναί[ αι] Μαχα[νί)δι δάμαλις 
κριτὰ τὸ ἅτερον Eros ἐφ᾽ οὗ κα ἕωντι Καρνεῖα[ι, τ] ὃ δὲ ἅτερον ἔτος Gis τελέα- θύει ἱαρεὺς καὶ 
ἀπορραίνεται θαλ]άσσαι (cp. Jnscr. Gr. ins. v. 1 no. 503, 14 ff.=F. Bechtel in Collitz— 
Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Jnschr. iii. 2. 568 f. no. 5398, 14 ff. =Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr 
no. 1218, 14 ff. (Ioulis in Keos) τῆι δὲ torepallm ἀ]}[ π]οραίνεν τὴν οἰκίην ἐλεύθερον 
θαλά[σση} .] πρῶτον, κιτ.λ.}" τούτων οὐκ ἀποφορά" [θύ]στρα δίδοται τᾶι θεῶι ἐλαί[ουἹ | 
τέτορες κοτυλέαι, οἴνου τεϊτ]άρτα, πρόχοι καιναὶ δύο καὶ κύλζι] [κες] καιναὶ τρεῖς [r]o[is 
ssp tnt oks rap πόλιν ὠνεῖσθαι δάϊμαλιν] [-- -- δρίαχα -- --ὦ -- -- τα -- --, 

Zeus Μαχανεύς is here associated with Athena Μαχανίς. At Argos near the tomb of 
Pelasgos was a vessel of bronze supporting archaic figures of Artemis, Zeus, and Athena: 
Lykeas took the second figure to be that of Zeus Mnyaveds and said that the Argives who 
went to Troy had here sworn to capture the city or die in the attempt; others declared 
that the vessel contained the bones of Tantalos (Paus. 2. 22. 2. See further supra ii. 
1144 n. 2, but observe that the words ἀνέχει δὲ αὐτὸ ἀγάλματα ἀρχαῖα x.7.d. are ambiguous. 
The meaning may be that the χαλκεῖον was itself supported by archaic figures of the 
three deities, in which case cp. the tripods with anthropomorphic supports discussed by 
P. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1896 xvi. 275—280). An inscription found at 
Argos in 1905 contains the last few paragraphs of a treaty concluded c. 450 B.C. between 
the two Cretan towns Knossos and Tylissos, Both had clearly been colonised by settlers 
from Argos, and the fifth of the extant sections provides that, when sixty rams are 
sacrificed to Machaneis, a leg of each victim should be reserved for Hera, obviously as 
the paramount Argive goddess (W. Vollgraff ‘ Inscription d’Argos’ in the Bull ΟἿΣ 
Hell. 1910 xxxiv. 331—354 with fig. 1 photo, transcription, and facsimile rt of whi h 
(vv. g—11)=my fig. 383): "ἘΝ 5 

E€¢€TONEFEHMEKONT 
TOE KEFOEFEKAE 
ἵἽ Ka rox Μαχανεῖ θύομ.- 
es τὸνς fetéxovra τελέονς Siws, καὶ τᾶι ‘('E)pa 
τὸ σκέλος fexdoro διδόμεν τῇ θύματος 


Fig. 383. 
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on the eleventh day of some month later than Pedageitnios 
(= Poseideon) and Batromios (= Anthesterion), possibly Karneios(?)’, 
and was sacrificed on the twelfth. 

With the examples of ox-driving adduced by Haussoullier 


At Tanagra Zeus Mayaveds and Athena Ἀωστειρία were worshipped together (Corp. 
inser. Gr. sept, 1 no. 548 (with facsimile=my fig. 384)= Michel Mecwetl d'/urer, gr. 
no. 766 a troy slab in the Museum at Tanagra (Séierafars) [Διὰ] Malyjartot, | 
᾿Αϑα[ε]ᾶν | ψωζστειρμαι). At Megalopolis there was a cult of Athena Mayarirss (Pans. δ. 
36. καὶ ἔστι δὲ ᾿Αϑηνᾶν ἱερὸν ἐπίκλησιν» Mayaviridor, ὅτι βουλευμάτων ἐστὲ ἡ θεὸς παντοίων 
καὶ ἐπιτεχκημάτων εὑρέτιε and an acrolithic image of Aphrodite Maxariri (Pans. 8. 1. ὅ 
ἀγάλματα δὲ ἐν τῷ ναῷ Δαμοῤῶν ἐποίησεν ᾿Ἑρμῆν ξύλου καὶ ᾿Αφροδίγην ἔδασον" καὶ ταύτην 
χεῖρέε εἰσι Mov καὶ πρόσωπόν re καὶ ἄκροι wdder, rie δὲ ἐπίκλησιν τῇ θεῷ Mayer 
dpfirara f#erro, ἐμοὶ δυκεῖ»" ‘Agpodiryr ve γὰρ (ivr. Clavier) > ἕνεκα καὶ ἔργων τῶν 
ταύτης πλεῖσται μὲν ἐπιτεχεήσειν, παντοῖα δὲ ἀνθρώποις ἀνευρημένα dt Αὐγοιπ ἐστίν). On the 
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Dorian month Meyareis or Μαχάνειοτ, which in Rorkyra was the equivalent of the Attic 
Ταμηλιών, at Kalchedon and Bymntion of the Attic Μαιμπετηριὼν (7), sec Dittenberger 
Syil, inser. Gr2 no. g94 1. 19, J. de Prout Legei Grawornm παῦρα Lipaine 1896 Fasti 
sacri p. af, amid the cautious statements of W. Sontheimer in Pauly—Wissown μα ΑΝ τ, 
xiv, gl. 

The meaning of Mayarnls as an appellative is uncertain. Lykeas’ attempt to connect 
it with μάχεσθαι (Paws. 2, 12. 2) involves a false quantity. The asual rendering ‘Gott der 
Belaperung (?)" (Preller—Robert Gr, Afpth. i. 143 πὶ 9, W. Dittenberger in Alermes 58:1 
avi. 164%, W. Sontheimer dec. eff.) assumes a relation to μηχαναὶ, ‘engines of war,’ 
which could hardly be earlier than « iv mc. Gruppe Gr. Afyth, ed. p. 1215 thought 
that Zeus derived his title from Athena ‘die Erfinderin auf dem Olympos’: this world 
at least square with Pindar’s conception of Zeus κα patron of the arta, cp. Pind. yrag. 87 
Hergk*, x7 Schroeder a. Dion, Chrys. or. 12 p: 239 Dindorf Δωδωναῖν μεγάσθενει | 
ἀριπτότεχεπ πάτερ (ra. yt. τ. «ἡ ἐκ Code γὰρ μαχεναὶ πᾶσαι ββμανέαι ἀρεταῖη), and with 
Pausanias’ explanation of Athena Mayariris (Pans. 8. 36. 5. cited supra}. Bot Pausanins 
elsewhere gives a broader sense to Aphrodite Μαχανῖτιι (Paus. 8. gi. 6 cited suybra) as 
‘Contriver” of devices and wiles; and E. Maass De dewhyli Supplicions coma tain 
Gryphiswaldias 18go p. xxxiil, aptly citing A. fern, 430 μηχανιῶτα, holds that an 
allusion te the Argive cultol Zens Μαχανεῦ! underlies Aisch. τηῤῥί. go4 τὸ τᾶν μηχᾶρ, 
οὔριυς Kets and 107. καὶ δίκᾳ δίκαι ἔπεσθαι Ebr εὐχαῖς ἐμαῖν Ἀντηρίοις μηχαναῖν deol πήρα. 
Personally | incline to think that the tithe is an old one, ‘Contriver" in the sense of 
‘Crafty’ (note Aisch. FP. τι, o89 ἢ, οὐκ ἔστιν. αἴκισμ᾽ υὐδὲ μηχέάνημ' ὅτῳ] τροτγρέψεταί μὲ 
fore γεγωνῆσαι τάδε), and very pomibly goes hack to the early belief in dens ad 8 
magician (ep. the myth of Zeus aml Metis or the epic tag μητίετα Zola τα i. 14. Oe ty 
ἢ. 11.7]}- 

1 See Dittenberger νὴ, ἔπιον. ὧν. no. 1026, 11, 18: 3 with n, 1. 
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should be grouped two or three other cults from the same district 
of Karia. A bronze coin of Stratonikeia, struck by Septimius 
Severus and Iulia Domna, has for its reverse type a very similar 
rite (fig. 385)*. A humped bull of its own accord approaches a 
garlanded altar or platform, on which stands a man wearing a short 
chitin, a chlamys, and endromides. This personage in his left hand 
holds a sceptre, in his right a dagger, which he is about to plunge 
into the neck of the bull. Other coins of Stratonikeia, issued by the 
same imperial couple or by their immediate successors Caracalla 
and Geta, show Zeus himself attired in the self-same costume 


ὉΡ “ 


IY 


Fig. 385. Fig. 386. 


Fig. 387. 


(figs. 386, 387)" I infer, therefore, that the sceptre-bearing slayer 
of the bull was a priestly king, who acted the part of the god. It 
will be noticed that the rite takes place in front of a fine spreading 
oak, the sacred tree of Zeus. An interesting confirmation of this 
coin-type may be read in an inscription from Panamara. It appears 
that on one occasion, during the procession of the Panamareia®, the 
free ox went before the priest to the council-chamber at Stratonikeia 
and actually showed him the way‘. 


τ P- 158 pl. 24, τὸ (=my fig. 387) Caracalla 

pene: τα of the latter purposely obliterated). See also supra i. τὸ figs. 4 and s. 
“6. Cousin in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904 XXVili. 20 ff. no, ἢ B, 15 ff. ἐπε δι 
τοῦ θεοῦ ἐνεργίαν φαν[εἸρωτάτην καὶ διὰ τοῦ ἀνιμένου Bods | πρὸς εὐσεβίαν τοῦ ἱερέως, Bor. | 
πρῶτον ἐλθὼν τότε ls τὴν πόλιν ἐν τῇ | ἀγομένη πομπῇ ὡδήγησεν τὸν ἱερέα ἐς τὸ, ἐπὶ 
τήριον καὶ μετὰ τὰς | θυσίας εὐθὺς ἐχωρίσθη. Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 20 n. 5, A. βεέῤκρρνις, 


in the Rhein. Mus. 1916 Ixxi. 159, H. Opperm y : 
no. 9 and p. 61. ppermann Zeus Panamaros Giessen 1924 P- 59 
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Again, at Halikarnassos the cult of Zeus Askratos, who—as we 
have already seen!—was likewise essentially related to the oak, 
involved a strictly analogous sacrifice. A herd of goats used to be 
driven up to a certain spot in front of the god’s sanctuary. Prayer 
was offered, and on its conclusion one of the goats under no con- 
straint advanced to the altar. The priest thereupon took hold of it 
and slew it as being an acceptable sacrifice*. 

Not unlike the ritual of Zeus Askrafos at Halikarnassos was 
that of Zeus at Pedasa. Here the custom was that a great concourse 
of people assembled to witness a strange procession. A goat bound 
with a cord and followed, not led, by the priest passed through the 
midst of the crowd and, turning neither to right nor to left, went 
straight along the road to its destination seventy furlongs away®. 

It seems, then, that the ‘ ox-driving’ of Zeus Hyétios at Didyma 
finds its explanation, not as an attenuated form of ‘Minoan’ bull- 
grappling sports‘, but as a rite analogous to those of Zeus Polis 
and Zeus Machanetis in Kos, Zeus at Stratonikeia, Zeus Askratos 
at Halikarnassos, and Zeus near Pedasa. Further, these Carian 
cults may be found to throw light on that mysterious service, the 
Athenian Bouphonia. For it is known that the Carian Zeus had 
some foothold in Attike5; and it is to be observed that the nearest 


1 Supra ii. 872 n. o (5) figs. 807—811. 

? Apollon, Asst. mir. 13 Ὁ. τοῦ, 10 ff. Westermann. 

* Aristot. mir. ause. 137 (149) p- 50, 11 ff. Westermann. 

4 So Sir A. J. Evans in the Journ. Heil. Stud. 1925 xiv. 8 n. 18. 

δ The kinsmen of Isagoras, son of Tisandros, sacrificed to Zeus Κάριος (Hdt. 5. 66 ἐν 
δὲ αὐτῇσι (sc. at Athens) δύο ἄνδρες ἐδυνάστευον, Κλεισθένης τε ἀνὴρ ᾿Αλκμεωνίδης.. καὶ 
᾿Ισαγόρης Τισάνδρου οἰκίης μὲν ἐὼν δοκίμου, ἀτὰρ τὰ ἀνέκαθεν οὐκ ἔχω φράσαι" θύουσι δὲ of 
συγγενέες αὐτοῦ Διὶ Καρίῳ). Frau Adler in Pauly—Wissowa Xea/-Enc. x. 1949 comments: 
* Herodot. v 66 erzihlt, dass die Familie des Isagoras dem Zeus K. opferte, als Beweis 
der unattischen Herkunft derselben (vgl. v. Wilamowitz Kydathen 143, 64). Jedenfalls 
ist dies eine der frithesten Nachrichten von einem eingefiihrten orientalischen Kulte, 
nicht ein Uberbleibsel einer “ karischen” Urbevilkerung, deren Vorhandensein tibrigens 
auf andere Weise gesichert scheint.’ C. T. Seltman Athens its History and Coinage 
before the Persian Invasion Cambridge 1924 p. 88 f. would find a trace of the Isagorean 
cult on certain Eupatrid coins, which he believes to have been struck by Tisandros 
(#5. pl. 4, P 66, P 67) and by Isagoras during his brief supremacy at Athens (7. pl. 14, 
P 260, P 261). These coins, didrachms and tetradrachms respectively, show on their 
reverse the facing head of a panther—the sacred beast of Zeus Κάριος (cp. supra ii. 575 
fig. 483, 599 n. 2). 

On the other hand it must be borne in mind that Attike was ravaged by Carians 
before Kekrops’ foundation of the dodecapolis (Philochoros frag. 11 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 
386 Miiller) af. Strab. 397). The akropolis of Megara was called Kapla after Kar, son of 
Phoroneus (Paus. 1. 40. 6, Steph. Byz. s.v. Kapila): on it stood a roofless temple of Zeus 
Kémos (L. C. Valckenaer cj. Κρονίου, Welcker Gr. Gotterl. i. 642 n. 75 ο)- κωνίου ‘kegel- 
formig, metae modo,’ K. Ἐ, Hermann cj. σκοτίτου or x9oviov—all unconvincing), ἃ 
mégaron of Demeter erected by king Kar, etc. (Paus. /oc. cit.). 
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verbal parallel to the BeupAdnia of Athens is the Taurophénia of 
Mylasa in Karia’, a possible stepping-stone between the two 
localities being Anaphe in the Kyklades® 


ii, The Ox-slaughter of Zeus Polieds at Athens. 


On the Akropolis at Athens, north of the north-eastern angle 
of the Parthenon*, stood the altar and statue of Zeus Τροίης ; and 
close to it, another statue of Zeus, by the sculptor Leochares# The 
form and fashion of these two statues can hardly be determined 
with certainty. But Otto Jahn has made it at least probable that 
both of them were represented on the bronze coinage of Athens®. 
The relevant types are as follows. 

Of coins issued during the Hellenistic age, from c. 322 BC, 
onwards, one group, and that the most numerous, shows Zeus as 
a nude figure striding forward with his left foot in advance : his 
right hand is uplifted and brandishes a bolt: his left is thrown out 
before him as if to secure balance (figs, 388—390)® If we stress the 
analogy of bronze statuettes made during the early decades of the 


» Lebos—Waddington 4c Afimeere no. 494 (quoted saytra ji, 284 n, a). See further 
the Chars, Κέω, 10 xvii. 417, Nilsson Gr. Fert 757, and the excellent article of 
“iehen in Pauly—Wissowa Meal: Εἶπεν a. 24- 1, 

* fatcr. Gr. ins, iii no, 149 (a base of binish local marble built into the outer giteway 
of the monastery of the Panagin Kalamiotissn, on. the site of the temple of Apallon 
᾿Ασγελάτας at Anaphe, and inseribed jn lettering not earlier than 1. i ne), 18 Εἰ 
oft Jepar Goa: [τ]ῶν προειρῃμέϊ ror). | ["Apy]uridar χρυσέῳ στεφήνῳ dina(r}e[{\y euefteias [re] 
Eelexa τᾶς wo ri] | [rov Pejiv, ἀρετᾶε δὲ καὶ φιλοπονίαν τῆς dg τὰν] πατρίδα, καὶ ἀνακαῖρία. 
σε ἢ 8}, [κ͵|αϑ' ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτὸν ὑπὸ τοῦ κατατυγχάναντοι ἱεμακάρυκοι flr] | [τὸ Ja 
πανα γύρει τῶν ᾿Λαγελαίων Qe) τοῦ βωμοῦ μετὰ pay θυσίαν [τὰ] τοῦ Genii] | [καὶ] ταῖν 
Gemia(ierine τῷ Bow... καὶ id τὰ, Γα Ταυροιβάνηα μετὰ τῶι | [ie worbde- «τὰ, 

* W. Judeich Fesegrapate vom Athen® Minchen 1931 p. 147. 

4 Pous. 1. 74. 4 wel Ane ἔστιν ἄγαλμα τό τε Aewydoovy καὶ ὁ drown fduerws Πολιεύς, ᾧ 
τὰ καδεστηκύτα ἐπ τὴν δυσίαν γράφων τὴν de’ αὐτοῖν λεγομένην αἰτίαν. εὐ ide, κ- ἘΞ 
(cited anyra p. azz τὶ. a). 

* 0. Jahn ‘Giove Polieo in Atene’ in the Vivot Mewarie ον απ di Corri spond: 
tsa Archeclogice 865 ἢ, 1—a2g with Plt. See also Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus 
PP: τῷ, 74, 34, Imbhoof-Blomer and P. Guriner Mew, Comm, Flaws, fii, 37 Γ᾿ pl. BR, 
i—3- Bat G. Lippold in Paoly—Wissowa Meal πε, wii, 1006 is mare cautions: Pra 
aithenisachen ¥eus [a dear d pout] wallte Jahn...obne ausreichende Regritndung auf 
athenlichen Mitnzen wiedererkennen, die Jedenfalls nichts fiir L Charakteristisches 
eee.” 

* Orit. Mus. Car. Cotas Attica ete. p, So f, pl. ts, 4—6, Hunter C a ae 
PL. 4. 185 MeClorm Cat. Coins ii, 362 f. pl. ato, αἱ a 5 Baad arn ee a6 1 
But by far the fullest collection of materia) is thar of J. WN, svi Lidia 
ad Atéenes ΜΙ απ ἢ I923—1gati pl. 78, 26, pl. 71, 5, ῇ, pl, 73,12, pl. Ἢ; πὸ ἫΝ aL ἐπ , 
31-- 1, My fig. 388 is from a specimen in my collection, fig. 38 from about 
Bo er re ee ete ME, 487 ph. Bika fp gee ees ae Beulé Les 
monmtier d Athine: Paris 1858 p. 701 hp, 
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fifth century4, it is tempting to suppose that the statue here 
portrayed had originally an eagle poised on its left arm. Indeed, 
this would account well for the fact that many of the coins add an 
eagle seated at the god’s foot (figs. 391, 392)", and some an eagle 
actually resting on his outstretched arm (fig. 393)*. Zeus as 
omnipotent antagonist might be thought to need both thunder- 
bolt and lightning-bird. Nevertheless the eagle was hardly an 
essential adjunct*, and the evidence of the coins, on the whole, 
tells against it. 


Fig. πῇ ἽΝ 


A second group represents Zeus in milder mood. He no longer 
strides forward against the foe, but stands erect with left foot less 
advanced. Instead of brandishing the bolt, he merely holds it in 
his lowered right hand. This leaves his left arm extended in 
a rather meaningless manner (fig. 394)* and beneath τὸ the die- 
sinker found room for a variable symbol—an owl (fig. 395)°, an ear 


| Supra i, Βα ἢ, i, 739 ff. 

? Aint. Afr. Cal, Cater Atticn etc. Ῥ' Ro nce. a4i—f475 ΠΝ ἐν Cat. Cares ti. 78 
pL 34, 14. MrChan Car. Coins fi, 363 pl. ato, 1, J- WN. Svoronos Jes wannaier d" Athener 
Munich 1933—1936 pl. 72, 15, pl. 73, 13) ple 7& 13, Pl St. 17-τλ1.. My fig. 301 is from 
a specimen of mine, fig, aga from Ἐν Reulé Ler monmaies dl ΑΙ ΠΑ ΝΗΣ Paris "8.48 p. jor 


3.1. N. Svoronos Ley mownater d'Athines Munich 1923—1926 pl. 80, a5 (= my 
fig 39a), af—a&. 

“Seer. P. Gardner Τυρὼ of Gt. Cote p. 159 pl. 8, 42- 

* J. N. Svorones cr monmaies d° Athines Munich tgag—1926 pl. Bo, 52 (=my 
hp. 394), 18. 24. 

* J. N. Svoronos Ler mennaies od’ A¢ddnes Munich 1923—1936 pl. 81, 1—6. My 
fig. 395 is from Muller—Wiescler Denk. d. alt, Kemst ii. τα pl, a) 23= Overbeck Gr. 
ΑἸ γα. ἤσαν p. 24 fig. ¢ (Berlin). 
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of barley (fig. 396)1, a ship’s prow (figs. 397, 398)". If this group too, 
as seems probable, shows an actual statue of bronze still existing 
on the Akropolis at the time of issue, that statue must have been 
a later and somewhat clumsy modification of the old militant 
figure, and may perhaps be assigned to the second or third decade 
of the fifth century B.c3 


Fig. 398. 


In imperial times a fresh set of bronze pieces (figs. 399—402)4 
presents us with a refined and amended version of the foregoing 
type. The stance of the god is more springy and natural, and his 


+ J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d’ Ath2nes Munich 1 23—1926 pl. 81, 7 (= 7 
ane 9731920 pl. 81, 7 (=my fig. 396) 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. P- 81 pl. 14, 7, McClean 
no. §938, J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies αἱ" Athénes Munich 192 3—1926 
fig. 397 is from a specimen in my collection, fig. 398 from Imhoof-Blu 
Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 137 pl. BB, 2. 

* Supra ii. 745 f. Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus Ρ. 24f.: ‘Die Formen, soweit sich 
liber dieselben bei der Kleinheit des Bildes und der massigen Erhaltung des Exemplars 
urteilen lisst, geh6ren dem reifen Archaismus an, der freilich bei der Darstellung in 
einem spaten Stempel von seiner Scharfe verloren haben mag, dennoch aber bestimmt 
genug hervortritt, um es wenigstens glaublich zu machen, dass die F igur nicht fiir die 
Miinze erfunden, sondern von einer Statue copirt ist.’ 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. P- 104 pl. 18, 5, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 137 pl. BB, 3, J. N. Svoronos Zs monnaties δ᾽ Athines Munich 
1923—1926 pl. 92, ς and 6. My figs. 399, 400 are from Overbeck Gr. Kuns tmyth. Zeus 
p- 54 fig. 7a, b, id. Gr. Plastik‘ ἢ. 93 fig. 165, Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. ait unit 
ii, 12 pl. 2, 23, all of which depend on the drawings in E. Beulé Les monnaies @ Ath} 
Paris 1858 p. 396 fig. and T. Combe Veterum populori,, eld 
Britannico adservantur Londinii 1814 P- 131 no. 99 pl. 7, 1. 
the phidle appears with much greater distinctness than i 
have for honesty’s sake added fresh drawings taken fro 


Cat. Corns ij. 363 
pl. 81, g—16. My 
mer and P. Gardner 


If the alleged phidie is discredited, it might be possible to explai 
of the god as a gesture of welcome. He is hardly putti piain the outstretched hand 
altar. 
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outstretched hand is better employed in holding a pid/e(?) over a 
conspicuous altar, One specimen (fig. 403)" shows an eagle on the 
extended arm—another case of intrusive adjunct, but useful as 
serving to connect the latest with the earliest statue. 


Fig. 453. 


| gather that the three series of coins represent three successive 
statues of Zeus Po/ieds, the third being Leochares’ improvement, 
not—as Jahn® supposed—upon the first, but—as Overbeck* ay 
upon the second, If so, we have to recognise in Zeus Polteus 
a development at once external and internal, aesthetic and ethical, 
to be compared with that which transformed the sixth-century 
Pallis advancing with uplifted lance into the fifth-ceatury Parthénos 
standing with lance at rest. 


1 J..N. Svoronos Ler monmaiée d' Athdnes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 92, 7 (=my fig. 402}. 

© Ὁ, Jahn in the Muore Memorie dell fustitute di Corrlspondensa Archeologica 1865 
ii. ag ff 

3. Overbeck Gr. Αμην. Zeus p. ty f . , ᾿ 

‘ Whether this was tt of Athena Tlokdy is ἃ 100k point. O. Jahn De ἀπε 
guitcheis Minervas simulacrit Avticit Bounae 1866 p. 10 ἢν. citing both lterary ne 
monumental evidence, pronounced in favour of the fully armed fighting ea ΣῊ 
so-called *Palladion’ pase, and hia verdict has heen aceepted by needa cet δ fb 
sequent critica (see e.g. Farnell Culér of ΘῈ, Statet 1. 332 (1, E. Petersen Die Burgtempel 
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Sundry dedications to Zeus Po/ieiis are on record. A base οἱ 
throne of Pentelic marble found on the Akropolis was put up for 
him by a member of the deme Paiania!. And a silver bowl belong- 
ing to him was kept among the treasures of Athena?®. 

The importance of his cult at Athens may be judged from the 
fact that in the theatre his priest occupied a marble throne im- 
mediately adjoining the splendid central seat of the priest of 
Dionysos Eleuthereis*, 

The festival of the god‘ was known by a variety of names as 


der Athenaia Berlin 1907 p. 40 ff.). Others, however, have argued cogently in favour of 
a seated figure (e.g. E. Gerhard Uber die Minervenidole Athens Berlin 1844 pp. 4—6 
(‘Athena Polias’) pl. 1, id. Auserl. Vasend. iv. 6 pl. 242, 1, R. Schéne Griechische 
Reliefs aus athenischen Sammlungen Leipzig 1872 Ρ' 12 pl. 2, 1, A. Furtwingler in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 687 ff.), and A. Frickenhaus ‘Das Athenabild des alten Tempels 
in Athen’ in the Ath. Mitth. 1908 xxxiii. 17—32 has proved from inscriptions that for 
some thirty years in the course of the fourth century B.C. the goddess of the ἀρχαῖος νεώς 
wore a στεφάνη, πλάστρα (‘ear-rings’), ὄχθοιβος ἐπὶ τῷ τραχήλῳ οἵ περὶ τῷ τραχήλῳ 
(‘necklace’), ὅρμοι πέντε, γλαῦξ χρυσῆ, αἰγὶς χρυσῇ, γοργόνειον (χρυσοῦν ?), φιάλη χρυσῆ ἐν 
τῇ χειρί---α continuity of garb which allows us to suppose that it was an old traditional 
costume and is at least compatible with the monumental evidence for a seated weaponless 
Athena. Accordingly G. von Brauchitsch Dye panathendischen Preisamphoren Leipzig— 
Berlin 1910 pp. 167—180 (‘Das Bild der Athena’) concludes that the standing armed 
goddess was the Athena of Peisistratos, the cult-statue of the Hekatompedon, to whose 
care Athens was entrusted during the Persian invasion, when the older and more sacred 
seated goddess, Athena Πολιάς, was temporarily withdrawn from her sanctuary in the 
then existing Erechtheion. 

) Corp. inser. Att. iv. 2 no. 1550 ὁ [- - IT Jacav[cebs] [ἀνέθ]ηκεν Διὶ Πολιεῖτ!. 

* Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 2 no. 652 A, 48 f. = Dittenberger Syil. inser. Gr2 


no. 586 
48 f.= Michel Recueil d’Inser. ΕΥ̓. no. 814 A, 48 f.=Jnser. gh 


Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 2 no. 
1388 A, 48f. [apy }jorov Διὸς Πολιῶς ἀργυρδίν, στ] [αϑμὸν τούτο HAA Δ Δ AMEEEF 1 
This καρχήσιον was an object of value, which is frequently mentioned in the temple 
inventories—first in 428—427 B.c., when it weighed 200 drachmas (Corp. tnscr. Att 
i no. 149 10), last about 390—389 B.c., when its weight had fallen to [00 drachmas 
(Corp. inscr. Alt. ii. 2 no. 661, 4). See further O. Jahn—A. Michaelis Arr Athenarum* 
Bonnae 1901 p. 52 on Paus. 1. 24. 4. 
* Corp. inser. Alt. iii. 1 no. 242 ἱερέως | Διὸς Πολιέως. Roberts ; 
li. 470 no. 281 date the lettering ‘Little before Christian ee Oe 


ing era.” A phot ic vi 
this and the adjacent thrones 15 given by M. Bieber δὲν Denkmiiler ΝΣ hee ae 
Altertum Berlin—Leipzig 1920 pl. 4. A. E. Haigh The Attic Theatre? Oxford 1898 


p- 124 observes: ‘That the thrones belong to the fourth century ; 
time of Lycurgus, appears to be proved by the excellence of the work re erected Bp 
them has an inscription in the front, recording the title of t ἱ P δ 
the seat was reserved. These inscriptions are all of the Hellenistj 

" * Ist bd "" 
behind them are faint traces of older inscriptions, which ae Ic thie. period; but 
fourth century.’ Possibly go back to the 


Ce iii, 1055—1057 (‘Buphonia’), id. 26. 
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the Dipolteia? or Ditpolteia®, the Dipdleia* or Diipéleia’, the Dipélia® 
or Diipélia®, and even the Diospélia’. The ancient grammarians 
derive these names from that of Ζεὺς Polzeis*, and we have every 
reason to accept their derivation®. The same festival, or rather the 


Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. pp. 424—429 (‘Bouphonia or Diipolia’), ead. Proleg. Gk. Rel? 
pp. 111—113 (‘ Bouphonia, or... Dipolia’), Frazer Golden Bough*: Spirits of Corn and 
Wild ii. 4—7 (‘douphonia’), F. Schwenn Gebet und Opfer Heidelberg 1927 pp. 99—119 
(*‘Buphonien’), L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 pp- 158—174 (‘Dipolieia’), 253, 
and other literature to be cited later. 

1 J. Wackernagel in the Rhein. Mus. 1890 xlv. 480—482 argues for Διπολίεια as the 
correct form, and restores accordingly Corp. inser. Att, i no. 2A, 18 f. [Διπολλείοις 
καὶ | [Παναθε]ναίοις and Corp. inser. Att. iv. 1 NO. 5554, 7 [{Περ[εἸῦσιν, of Διπολίζει --}. 
L. Ziehen Leges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1906 ii. 1. 63 ff. no. 16 A a, 8 vindicates these 
restorations and publishes a more exact reading of the latter line, vis.: Kép[u]xow οἱ 
Auro\e{t-]. In Aristoph. fax 420 H. Sharpley prints AuroMe’, ᾿Αδώνια. Διπολιεῖα (G. 
Hermann on Aristoph. mud. 984 and M. H. E. Meier De gentilitate Attica Halis 1835 
p. 46 no. 29) is supported by διπολιεῖς (sic), the manuscript reading of Bekker anecd. 
i. OI, 7- 

2 Διιπολίεια Hesych. s.v. (cod.). M. Schmidt ad ἦρε. assumes a fusion of two forms, 


vis. Διιπόλια. In favour of this is the reading of cod. V. in the ef. mag. p. 275) 1 


Διιπόλεῖα. Against it is the evidence quoted supra n. 1. 

3 Διπόλεια schol. Aristoph. pax 419, 420. Διπολεῖα Choirobosk. orthagr. in Cramer 
anecd. Oxon. ii. 192, 20 (A. Lentz in Herodian. ti. 1. 493, 2 prints Διπόλεια) and 28. 
Διπολεῖον ef. mag. p. 275, 3 (cod. D.). 

* Διιπόλεια Aristoph. fax 420 (codd.) with schol. ad Joc. (codd. R. V.), schol. 
Aristoph. mus. 984, Harpokr. s.v. Διιπόλεια (codd. B. I. N. and E.), Hesych. 5.v. 
Διπόλια, Souid. τον. Βουφόνια (codd. A. B. E.), Auwé\eu, Διιπόλια (cod. V-), Zonar. 
lex. sv. Διιπόλεια (p. 518, 1), Favorin. /ex. p. 508, 43 f., Theodos. gramm. p. 69, 21 
Goettling. Διιπολεία Zonar. /ex. s.v. (p. 525, 2 f.). Διιπολεῖον Zonar. lex. s.v. Διιπολεία 
(p. 525, 2 f.), ef. mag. Ὁ. 278, 3. Διηπόλεια Harpokr. s.v. Διιπόλεια (cod. C.). 

5. Διπόλια Hesych. s.v., cp. Aristoph. mud. 984 Διπολιώδη. Διπόλια was wrongly 
restored by A. Kirchhoff in Corp. inser. Att. iv. 1 no. 555 4 7 [Περ[ε]ῦσιν, οἵ Διπολί[οι5], 
cp. 26. no. 531, 12 f. Δ. ἐπολί -Ἴ: see supra n. 1. 

5 Διιπόλια Antiph. “είν. 1. 4. 8, Ail. var. Aist. 8. 3, Porph. de abst. 2. 10, schol. 
Aristoph. fax 419 (cod. V.), schol. Aristoph. mud. 408, 984 (cod. V-), Harpokr. σιν. 
Διιπόλεια (codd. except B. C. I. N. and E.), Bekker anecd. i. 238, 21, et. mag. Ῥ. 2751 1, 
Hesych. σῦν. Βούτης, Βουφονία, Διπόλια, Souid. s.vv. Βουφόνια, Δαπόλεια (ςοὐά. except 
A. B.C. Ἑ. V.), Διιπόλια, Θαύλων, Favorin. /ex. p. 385, 8 and 24. Διιπολία εἰ. mag. 
p- 275, 1. Διηπόλια Souid. s.v. Διιπόλεια after διῆρξα (codd. C. V.). 

7 Διοσπόλια Porph. de abst. 1. 30. 

® So schol. Aristoph. fax 419, nub. 984, Hesych. s.v. AuwoNea, Souid. εν. Διιπόλια, 
cp. Favorin. /ex. p. 508, 43 Διιπόλεια, τῷ Ad τελεταί. From a supposed Zeus Πολιαῖος 
Zonar. /ex. s.v. Διιπόλεια (p. 518, 1 ff.), εἰ. mag. p. 275, 1 ἔ- From an equally impossible 
Zeus Πολειαῖος Choirobosk. orthogr. in Cramer anecd. Oxon. ii. 192, 29. 

9 The formation of Διιπολίεια from Ζεὺς Πολιεύς is exactly paralleled by that of 
Διισωτήρια (Corp. inser. Alt. ii. 1 no. 469, 21=/nser. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 2 no. 1008, 21 
(118/7 B.c.), Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 1 no. 471, 30 and 78=/nscr. Gr. ed, min. ill 2 
no. 1006, 30 and 78 (122/1 B.C.), Corp. inser. Alt, ii. 3 no. 1358, 15, “δ. τ. 3 NO 1387, 
3 (?)) from Ζεὺς Σωτήρ (O. Band De Diifoliorum sacro Athentenstum Halae ‘Saxonum 
p- 10, Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen pp. 512 n- 3, 524 0- 1, L. Deubner Attische Feste 
Berlin 1932 pp. 174—176). J. Wackernagel in the Rhein. Mus. 1890 xlv. 480 ff. 
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most impressive portion of it?, was called the Bouphénia® or ‘Ox- 
slaughter*’ It took place on the fourteenth day of Skirophorion4, 
a month corresponding roughly with our June—July. 


contends that the old dative δὲ Πολιεῖ gave rise to the form Διπολίεια, which was 
subsequently changed into AuwoNea to suit the later dative Au Πολιεῖ, He holds that in 
like manner the "Δισωτήρια became the Διισωτήρια. The earlier form may be inferred from 
the name of the god’s temple Δισωτήριον (Bekker anecd. i. οἱ, 6 £. Δισωτήριον καλοῦσιν 
᾿Αθήνῃσι τὸν ναὸν τοῦ Σωτῆρος Διός. ἔστι δὲ ᾿Αττικὸν τὸ σχῆμα. Διπόλια γοῦν καλεῖται 
ἑορτή. κιτ.λ.}: the later form naturally occurs in the inscriptions, which are all of 
Hellenistic date. As to the successive terminations Διιπολίεια, Διιπόλεια, Διιπόλια 
Wackernagel /oc. cit. p. 481 compares the series ὑγιεία, ὑγεία, ὑγία (F. Blass Pronuncia- 
tion of Ancient Greek trans. W. J. Purton Cambridge 1890 pp- 18, 61, K. Meisterhans 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften® Berlin 1900 p. 49 n. 362, G. Meyer Griechische 
Grammatik® Leipzig 1896 p. 132 n. 2, A. Thumb in K. Brugmann Griechische 
Grammatik* Minchen 1913 p. 76). 

E. Curtius Aftische Studien Gottingen 1862 i. 247 proposed to connect Διπόλια with 
the root πελ- and to regard it as the festival of the Διπόλοι or *Zeus-worshippers.” But 
the term Διπόλοι is nowhere found. 

Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel p. 111 n. 2 would render ‘the festival of the Plough Curse’ 
(16. p. 23 δῖο- for divo=diro-). But she later abandoned this derivation. 

* Hesych. s.v. Βούτης (Favorin. dex. p. 385, 8) ...6 τοῖς Auroras τὰ Βουφόνια δρῶν. 
The two names occur together also in Aristoph. γιό. 984 f., Ail. var, Ad'st. 8. 3 Διιπόλια 
τὴν ἑορτὴν καλοῦσι καὶ Βουφόνια, Hesych. s.v. Βουφονία -- ϑουϊά. 5.v. Βουφόνια, schol. 
Aristoph. 2ué. 985 =Souid. s.v. Βουφόνια dis. 

That the Βουφόνια was, to speak strictly, a definite rite which took place at the 
festival of the Διπολίεια, is recognised by J. Toepfler Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 
Ρ. 149, P. Stengel in Hermes 1893 xxviii. 459, in the Rizin. Mus. 1897 lii. 407, in his 
Opferbrauche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin [910 p. 203, and in Pauly—Wissowa 
Keal-Ence. iii. 1055, Suppl. iii. 339 f., L. Deubner Afische Feste Berlin 1932 p- 158 ἔν, 
and the great majority of modern scholars. Mommsen δυο d. Stadt Athen p. 512 (cp. ib. 
Ρ. 517 ἢ. 1) thought that the festival might have been called Διπόλια in official language, 
Βουφόνια in popular parlance. H. von Prott in the Ricin. Mus. 1897 li. 197 inferred from 
Ail. doc. cit. ‘dass zwei Berichte iiber zwei Feste zusammengeworfen sind.’ U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Der Glaube der Hellenen Berlin 1932 ii, 172 (cp. 2. p. 353) 
‘die altattischen Διειπόλια, Μαιμακτήρια, Βουφόνια᾽ js doubly inexact. 

* Βουφόνια Aristoph. 2ub. 985 with schol. ad loc., Ail. var. hist. 8. 3, Harpokr. s.v 
Βουφόνια, Hesych. s.v. Βούτης (Favorin. /ex. Ρ. 385, 8), εἰ. mag. ‘ass kr. at 
Βουφόνια, Eustath. zn //. p. 691, 64. Βουφονία Hesych. σον. (cod.) Bekker penis : ary 
22. Βουφόνεια Souid. s.v. Βουφόνια (cod. E.). : ΤΥ ΗΕΣ 


* The contention of W. Robertson Smith 7%- Religion of the Semi 
: mites? Lond 
(#5.* London 1927) p. 304 ff. (accepted by Frazer Golden Bough? ij. 295, δε Spay ee 


Corn and Wild ii. 4 ff., Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel? p, τι 1, N. W. ’ ¢ 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh ΡΝ ᾿ ol, asa ees prc Si 
doaotes,/ Ox-mertiter’ has been called in question by P. Stengel in the πλὴν ΠΩΣ 
lii. 402 (cp. //. 7. 466 βουφόνεον δὲ κατὰ κλισίας καὶ δόρπον ἕλοντο with ie me μὰ 
βουφονεῖν ἐστὶν οὗ τὸ θύειν θεοῖς, ἄτοπον γὰρ ἐπὶ θυσίας rie Neos gas a ; A 
βοῦς els δείπνου κατασκευήν), in his Opferbriiuche der Griechen Lei : ἘΝ 
p. 213 ff., and in Pauly—Wissowa Real-FEnc. Suppl. iii. 330 f. pzig— n 1910 
ὁ Schol. Aristoph. fax 419, εἰ. mag. p. 21 off. : 
is found, among other blunders, in Bekker ξηροὶ : ae es” ἊΣ os statement 
μὲν Ad, ἢ καὶ Δειλία (Bekker cj. Διάσια) καλεῖται, ἐν ἢ ααπόλια γάρ ἐστιν ἑορτὴ 


γίνεται δὲ ἕ : 
ἐπὶ δέκα τοῦ Σκληροφοριῶνος (Bekker cj. Σκιρροῴο γεῶνοῦ) ἐν ΩΝ (A. Mommsen Cj. Exry) 
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(a) Ritual of the Dipolieia. 


The ritual of the Dipolieia is known to us primarily from 
passages in Porphyrios* and Pausanias*. Porphyrios appears to be 


Ὁ It will be convenient here to print the passages i extenso as they stand in the 
Teubner text (ed. A. Nauck) and further on to discuss particular points. 

Porph. dé abst. 2. 10 βοῦν δὲ Δίομος ἔσφαξε πρῶτος, ἱερεὺς ὧν τοῦ Πολιέως Διός, ὅτι τῶν 
Διιπολείων (so Nauck for Διιπολίων) ἀγομένων καὶ παρεσκευασμένων κατὰ τὸ πάλαι ἔθος 
τῶν καρπῶν 6 βοῦς προσελθὼν ἀπεγεύσατο τοῦ ἱεροῦ πελάνου" συνεργοὺς γὰρ λαβὼν τοὺς 
ἄλλους ὅσοι παρῆσαν, ἀπέκτεινε τοῦτον. 

Porph. de aést. 2. 29 ff. τὸ γὰρ παλαιόν, ὡς καὶ πρόσθεν ἐλέγομεν, καρποὺς τοῖς θεοῖς τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων θυόντων, ζῷα δὲ οὔ, οὐδὲ εἰς τὴν ἰδίαν τροφὴν καταχρωμένων, λέγεται κοινῆς 
θυσίας οὔσης ᾿Αθήνησιν Δίομον 4 Σώπατρόν τινα, τῷ γένει οὐκ ἐγχώριον, γεωργοῦντα δὲ 
κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αττικήν, ἐπεὶ πελάνου τε καὶ τῶν θυλημάτων ἐπὶ τῆς τραπέζης ἐναργῶς κειμένων, 
ἵνα τοῖς θεοῖς ταῦτα θύοι, τῶν βοῶν τις εἰσιὼν ἀπ᾽ ἔργου τὰ μὲν κατέφαγεν τὰ δὲ συνεπάτησεν, 
αὐτὸν δ᾽ ὑπεραγανακτήσαντα τῷ συμβάντι, πελέκεώς (]. J. Reiske cj. πέλεκύν) τινος 
πλησίον ἀκονωμένου, τοῦτον ἁρπάξαντα, πατάξαι τὸν βοῦν. τελευτήσαντος δὲ τοῦ βοός, ὡς 
ἔξω τῆς ὀργῆς καταστὰς συνεφρόνησεν οἷον ἔργον ἣν εἰργασμένος, τὸν μὲν βοῦν θάπτει, φυγὴν 
δὲ ἑκούσιον ἀράμενος ὡς ἠσεβηκώς, ἔφυγεν εἰς Κρήτην. αὐχμῶν δὲ κατεχόντων καὶ δεινῆς 
ἀκαρπίας γενομένης, ἑπερωτῶσι κοινῇ τὸν θεὸν ἀνεῖλεν (so R. Hercher for ἀνεῖπεν) ἡ Πυϑία 
τὸν ἐν Κρήτῃ φυγάδα ταῦτα λύσειν (Nauck cj. παύσει»), τόν τε φονέα τιμωρησαμένων καὶ 
τὸν τεθνεῶτα ἀναστησάντων ἐν ἧπερ ἀπέθανε θυσίᾳ λῷον (so C. A. Lobeck for the corrupt 
ἀπέθανον σιάλω ὃν (or ὃν). J. J. Reiske had cj. ἀπέθανεν ἐργασίᾳ λῷον) ἔσεσθαι γευσα- 
μένοις τε τοῦ τεθνεῶτος καὶ μὴ κατασχοῦσιν (Nauck condemns καὶ μὴ κατασχοῦσιν as 
‘verba corrupta’). ὅθεν ζητήσεως γενομένης καὶ τοῦ [Σωπάτρου (expunxit Nauck)] 
μεταιτίου (so J. J. Reiske for μετὰ) τῆς πράξεως ἀνευρεθέντος, Σώπατρος νομίσας τῆς περὶ 
αὑτὸν (soed. pr. αὐτὸ codd. Mm.) δυσκολίας ἀπαλλαγήσεσθαι ws ἐναγοῦς ὄντος (ὡς ἐναγοῦς 
ὄντος ‘verba aut spuria videntur esse aut vitiosa’ Nauck), εἰ κοινῇ τοῦτο (J. Bernays cj. 
ταὐτὸ) πράξειαν πάντες, ἔφη πρὸς τοὺς αὐτὸν (soed. pr. αὐτὸ codd. Mm.) μετελθόντας, δεῖν 
κατακοπῆναι βοῦν ὑπὸ τῆς πόλεως. ἀπορούντων δὲ ris ὁ πατάξων ἔσται, παρασχεῖν αὐτοῖς 
τοῦτο, εἰ πολίτην αὐτὸν ποιησάμενοι κοινωνήσουσι (so R. Hercher for καὶ κοινωνήσουσι) τοῦ 
φόνου. συγχωρηθέντων οὖν τούτων, ὡς ἐπανῆλθον ἐπὶ τὴν πόλιν, συνέταξαν οὕτω τὴν πρᾶξιν, 
ἤπερ (J. Bernays cj. ἧπερ) καὶ νῦν διαμένει wap αὑτοῖς. 30 ὑδροφόρους παρθένους κατέλεξαν" 
αἱ δ᾽ ὕδωρ κομίζουσιν, ὅπως τὸν πέλεκυν καὶ τὴν μάχαιραν ἀκονήσουσιν. ἀκονησάντων δὲ 
ἐπέδωκεν μὲν τὸν πέλεκυν ἕτερος, ὁ δ᾽ ἐπάταξε τὸν βοῦν, ἄλλος δ᾽ ἔσφαξεν" τῶν δὲ (so ed. 
Cantabrigiae 1655 for δὴ) μετὰ ταῦτα δειράντων, ἐγεύσαντο τοῦ βοὸς πάντες. τούτων δὲ 
πραχθέντων τὴν μὲν δορὰν τοῦ βοὸς ῥάψαντες καὶ χόρτῳ ἐπογκώσαντες (so Nauck for 
ἀπογκώσαντες or dweyxwoavres) ἐξανέστησαν, ἔχοντα ταὐτὸν ὅπερ καὶ ζῶν ἔσχεν σχῆμα, καὶ 
προσέζευξαν ἄροτρον ὡς ἐργαζομένῳ. κρίσιν δὲ ποιούμενοι τοῦ φόνου πάντας ἐκάλουν εἰς 
ἀπολογίαν τοὺς τῆς πράξεως κοινωνήσαντας. ὧν δὴ (so J. Bernays for ὡς δὲ) αἱ μὲν ὑδροφόροι 
τοὺς ἀκονήσαντας αὑτῶν ἡτιῶντο μᾶλλον, οἱ δὲ ἀκονήσαντες τὸν ἐπιδόντα (so Nauck for 
ἐπιδιδόντα) τὸν πέλεκυν, οὗτος δὲ τὸν ἐπισφάξαντα (on the assumption that this omits 
a stage, Nauck cj. οὗτος δὲ τὸν πατάξαντα, ὁ δὲ πατάξας τὸν σφάξαντα and Bernays cj. οὗτος 
δὲ τὸν πατάξαντα, ὁ δὲ τὸν ἐπισφάξαντα. But see infra p. 584 n. 1), καὶ ὁ τοῦτο δράσας 
τὴν μάχαιραν, καθ᾽ ἧς οὔσης ἀφώνου τὸν φόνον κατέγνωσαν. ἀπὸ δ᾽ ἐκείνου μέχρι τοῦ νῦν ἀεὶ 
701s Δειπολείοις (so Nauck for Διοσπολίοις) ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐν ἀκροπόλει οἱ εἰρημένοι τὸν αὐτὸν 
Τρόπον ποιοῦνται τὴν τοῦ Bods θυσίαν. θέντες γὰρ ἐπὶ τῆς χαλκῆς (Nauck cj. ἐπὶ χαλκῆ) 
τραπέζης πέλανον καὶ Ψαιστά, περιελαύνουσι τοὺς κατανεμηθέντας βοῦς, ὧν ὁ γευσάμενος 
κόπτεται. καὶ γένη τῶν ταῦτα δρώντων ἔστιν νῦν (Nauck cj. ἔστι τρία)" οἱ μὲν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
πατάξαντος [Σωπάτρου (delevit Nauck)] βουτύποι καλούμενοι πάντες, οἱ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ περιελά- 
σαντος κεντριάδαι" τοὺς 8’ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐπισφάξαντος δαιτροὺς ὀνομάζουσιν διὰ τὴν ἐκ τῆς 
Kpeavoulas γιγνομένην δαῖτα. πληρώσαντες δὲ τὴν βύρσαν, ὅταν πρὸς τὴν κρίσιν ἀχθῶσιν, 
κατεπόντωσαν (J. Bernays cj. καταποντοῦσι. But see infra p. 584 τ. 2) τὴν μάχαιραν. 

C. Il. 37 
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quoting verbatim from Theophrastos' treatise On Piety” (c. 332 B.C), 
and Pausanias writes (c 170 A.D.) as one who has visited the 
Akropolis and taken a personal interest in its cults, The following 
account is in the main that of Porphyrios", words enclosed in 
square brackets being additions from Pausanias;— 

[Barley and wheat®,] made up into semi-solid porridge and solid 
cakes, were placed on the bronze table [or altar of Zeus Pofiess*). 


qt obras οὔτε τὸ παλαιὰν ὅσιον ἣν κτείρειν τὰ συνεργὰ τοῖν βίοις ἡμῶν fa, νῦν τὰ τυῦτυ 
φιλακτέαν dori πράττειν. 

t Paus. 1. 24. 4. (fier the sentence cited swpra p. 570 π΄ 4) TOR Lobe Tol Πολιέμη 
κριϑὰν καταθέντες ἐπὶ τὸν βωμὸν μεμιγμέναν πτυροῖν obdepiar fyuem φυλακήν" ὁ Bois δέ, ὃν 
és τὴν θυσίαν droquisarres φυλάσσουσι», ἅπτεται τῶν σχεῤμάτων φοιτῶν ἐκὶ τὸν βωμὸν, 
καλοῦσι δὲ rura τῶν ἱερέων βορῴάνον, < δὲ ἀτεῖναι τὰν ῥοῦν (ry. ἃ, Michaelis due F- 
Sylburg) Ὁ». καὶ ταύτῃ τὰν πέλεκυν ῥίψαι-τοὔτω γάρ ἐστίν οἱ νύμον---οἴχεναι φεύγων" οἱ δὲ 
ἅτε τὸν ἄνδρα δὲ ἔδρασε τὸ ἔργον οὐκ εἰδότεν, ἐπ δίκην ὑπάγουσι τὸν πέλεκυν. ταῦτα. μὲν 
τράπον τὸν εἰρημένον δρῶσιν. fafra p. 683 0. 2. 

Paus. 1. 28. to τὸ δὲ ἐν πρυτανείμ καλούμενον, ἔνθα τῷ σιδήρμ καὶ πᾶσιν duoler τοῖν 
ἀψύχοις δικάζουσιν, ἐπὶ τῷδε ἄρξασθαι rowifw. ᾿Αϑηναίων βασιλεύοντος ᾿Ἔρεχϑέωι, τότε 
πρῶτον βοῦν ἔκτεινεν ὁ Bovpdeor ἐπὶ τοῦ βωμοῦ τοῦ Πυλιέων Arbre καὶ ὁ μὲν ἀπολιπὼν ταύτῃ 
τὸν πέλεκυν ἀπῆλθεν ἐκ τῆν χώρως φεύγων, ὁ δὲ πέλεκυν παραυτίκα ἀφείθη (H, Πρ 
cj. ἀφείϑη ἐξ θάλασσαν) κριθεῖν καὶ ἐν τόδε ἀνὰ πᾶν Eros κρίνεται, ηβεα Ρ. 583 ἢ. 4, 

That Porphyrios is transcribing from Theophrastos περὶ εὐττεβείαν, was detected by 
J. Bermays Tavophraster’ Schrift δεν #romomigked! Berlin 1866 p. 122 ff, 

3 Ἡ. von Prott in the Adea. Afis. rfg7 li. 187 ΠῚ contenils that Porph, a ads. 2. 30 
is citing from Theophrastos, not the ritual of the Athenian Dipolieia, but that of some 
Tonian, probably Delian, culi (eafra (8) Sopatros). And this *tonische Hypothese’ hos 
met with some measure of approval. Nilson Gr. Arty p. 14 accepts it outright, So did 
P. Stengel in the AAcin. Mus. 1897 li. agg ff, bur later withdrew his support (re. 
Opfertrdueée der Grinhen Leiptig—Berlin 1910 p. 204f) and ended by definite denial 
of von Prott's contention (ra. in Pauly—Wissowa A’ea/- Εἶπε, Suppl. iil. 330). C, Robert 
also in the Gav’. gel. dic. 1899 clei. $26 rejected the ides,.and so does L. Deubner μάν 
Ferfe Berlin 1932 p. 167- F. Schwenn Gedet wna Offer Hetlelberg 1927 μι 100 reygarts 
the rite a3 Attic, and at most will say: ‘Es ist méglich, dass cin solches Feat auch an 
anderen jonischen Orten siattfand.’ 

To me it would seem that to accept von Prott’s hypothesis is practically t charge 
Porphyrios, a very learned and honest man, with incredible iguomnce of deliberate 
misre presentation of the facts. For be bad himself lived and studied at Athens under 
Apollonios and Longinus, so that he certainly ought to have known the ritual of ane of 
the chief Athenian festivals, and he asserts in perfectly explicit terms ἀ πὸ δ᾽ ἐκείνου μέχρι 
τοῦ rir del τοῖς Acoorokion ‘Adige ἐν ἄκρον ὄλει of εἰρημένοι τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπων ποιῶνται 
τὴν τοῦ βυὼν θυσίαν. 1 cannot, therefore, al opt von Prott's assumption that Porphyrios is 
contaminating Attic with non-Altic elements. 

2 Pows. 1. 24. 4 κρίθδε,. μεμέγμέναν wepots, described in the seqiel πὰ τῶν ὡπερμάτων. 
Cp. Porph, ae ain. 1. τὸ τῶν καρπῶν, subsequently called τοῦ lepod πελάναι. 

ὁ Porph. a abst. ἃ. go πέλανον καὶ ψαιστά, cp. ft. 2. ay πελάγου te καὶ τῶν ϑυλη- 
μάτων. The woml πέλαγος (on Which see P. Stengel in Jferader 1894 xxix. 281—a89 
( TEAANOZ”), ΓΝ ἢ MRK. a77t (‘Nachirag Tu ΠΕΛΑΝΌΣἪἢ, fat’, in the eri. 
pital. Hawa. Juni af, if) p 7a fT... Aug. 24. Π}7 Ἴ pooy fo Opfertrinche ft ie 
Gricchen Leipelg—Berlin 1910 pp, —72 (‘ TEAANOZ ἢ, Harrison #roveg. GE Hel? 
p. 88 ff.) ia used of the sume offerings by Porph. ae adit. a. 19, schol. Aristoph, pax 410, 
schol, Anstoph. παῤ, δε - Soul, rr, Βονῤόνια err, Favorin. Jer, Pp 284, 30 ἢ, Hesych. 
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no. Auroliaa, of. og. p. 275, 4. A more substantial cake is implied by Hesych. s.0. 
Βουφανία".. πόπανσον,, εἷσαν πλακούντινν ἐξ ἄρτου. Πύπασαν ts the worl also in schol. 
Anstoph. awd. 983 (ἄλλωι) τε Φουα, sre. Borgia, Θαύλων, Favorin. fer. p. 98s, 23 ff. 
See further O. Band ὧν Ditfefrerum serra Aféenicnsine: Halac Saxonum 1871 p. 19 
fh. ty. 

* Porph. de ads. 1. 30 ἐπὶ τῆν χαλκῆν τραπέζηι (cp. ἐδ. 2. τὸ ἐπὶ τῆι τρακέζηι, but 
Paus. 1. 24. 4 ἐπὶ τὸν βιυμόν. (i) P. Stengel in Afermes 1893 παν, 497 0. 1 denies that 
there ia any incongruity, since the altar would have been covered with a bronse plate: 
this was commonly done by way of preparation for burnt-offerings, and always in the 
case of valuable altars—eee Laolling in “A@qra 1891 p. so§- The same view i taken by 
Mommsen #este d. Stadt diken p. 509. Bat H. von Prott in the Δ ἀξίη, Afr. 1897 ἘΠ. 
193 nm. 0 justly objects that such an altar would not be called τράπεζα. Stengel Gpyer- 
brdwehe der Grisken Leipsig—Herlin 1910 p. 208 πὶ 1 is content to conclude: ‘Die 
χαλκῆ τράτεζα wird sich freilich von cinem βωμόν wenig unterschieden haben: rpdrefai 


sind prosse altarlirmige massive Basen (Brickner, Ornament und Form der att. Grab- 
stelen tf). Die Form beider geht ineinander uber (Piahl, Athen. Mitt. XXVITI 336).° 
(2) ΤΙ. von Prott himeelf fs. cri, regards the discrepancy as evidence that Pansanias is 
describing an Attic, Porphyrios, or rather his source Theophrastos, a non-Attic cult. 
But see supra p. 578 nea, (3) H. Mischkowski Dix Acifignn Tische im Gitterkealtus der 
Gricchen amd εν Kanigsberg i Pre 101} pp. I—3 (' Das Verhdlinis von Tisch und 
Altar’) holds that table and altar served the same perposes and ends by asserting: * Wie 
in der Darstellung so werden auch in der Sprache die beiden Kultgegenstande miteinander 
Yermengt. fupde—ara εκεί ον πεῖ δι mehr den allgemeinen Zweck, rpdrefa—mensa dic 
bescndere Form.’ Fut his premises are far from secure. He thinks that the Naples vase 
noted below (hg. 404) represents two tables, on one of which a fire is barning; that the 
use of a table for animal barnt-offerings is proved by Diog. Laert, 4. s6=Cougny Anta. 
Pal. Append. 5.47.7 ff. πολλὰ χλεικίσαι βροτοῦν, ὅσοι δεοῖν (Over, | ob μοῦνον ἐσχάρην 
ὕπερ βωμῶν ve καὶ τραπέζης | κνίσῃ, λίπει, ϑνλάμασιν θεῶν ἔδαισε pleas; that the silver 
βωμὸς of Paws. ἃ, 17. δ and the bronee βωμόν of Loukian, οἷν dea Spr. ay were really 
metal τράπεζαι ; etc, ete. —a string of highly disputable contentions, (4) 1 have elsewhere 
urged that an altar for the presentation of vegetable offerings was normally shaped like a 
table and called τράπεζα, whereas an altar for the burnt-sacrifice of animals was a solid 
structure called βωμός (Chars, Av, 1895 ix. 370 ἢ). If so, it is natural to suppose that 
37-2 
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the barley and wheat were sct out ἐπὶ τῆι χαλκῆ τραπέζητ (Porph. ae ade. ἃ. jo), while 
the ox was slain ἐπὶ rod βωμοῦ (Paus. 1. 28. to). Zeus Πολιεύτ, in short, tke Zeus 
Αὐκαιος (Pans. 8 30, 2), had both kinds of altar, doubthess close together—perhaps even 
in actual contiguity (ep. the rpdrefu+ βωμός of Dionysos ona volote-amp4era from Ravo, 
now at Naples (Heydemann ἐπέσαν. δία ῥεῖ p. 292 ff no, aget, O. Jahn in the dan, 
a, fnst, 1860 κακαῖς. gf, Afen. a. Just. vi pls, 37 ond 38= Reinach A¢p Parser i. 154, 
t and a, E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Dyct. dart. i. 349 fig. 417. My fig. goq is 
an extract from John's pl. 37, illustrating the juxtaposition of the cult-statue with both 
types of altar)). On this showing the statement that the cereals were placed ἐπὶ τὸν 
βωμὸν (Pas. 1. t4- 4) is inexact. 

T take this opportunity of publishing (fig. 405) ἃ votive table in terra cotta, found in 
the Kabeirion near Thebes and now in my collection. Oblong top, φῇ κἀξ inches; legs 


(one restored), 14 inches high. The clay is covered with a white slip, which shows many 
traces of paint: the table itself was yellow, the offerings on it were red. In the centre is 
a pMidle omphaloids, In each comer is a coke (or cup?—pmerds, μαστίον supra il, 3 46 
n. @) shaped like a female breast with central nipple. Smaller circular cakes, some of 
which may be meant for fruit, are scattered abot, And there are two slices of δες 
(ecls?}. For Egyptian, Assyrian, Syro-Phoenician, Persian, and Hittite parallels see 
K. Galling Der 4itar in den Ailturen des alter Orient; Berlin 1924 p. gf. (* Altartise! ΕἾ 
pl. 3. ἤρα, 14—17, δ. «1. (‘Der lowenfilssige Altartisch') pl. τὰ fig. a4. p. sof. ("Die 
privaten Altartische’) pl. to fig. 2§, a—p, pp. ὅς f. {5 Der Tischaltar*), Ws (Tischal tire : 
1—26"), p. 834. ("Der Tischaltar’) pl. 15 ἤρα, 9—15. 16—19, p. oa fF. (*Der chettische 
Tischaltar') pl. rg figs. 8, tr, pl 16 fig. 12. Recently W. Deonna in a clearl conceived 
and admirably illustrated article (‘Mobilier Détien' in the Aull, Corr, Helle vill 
1—go with 61 figs.) has traced the whole evolution of ‘In table d'offrandes" Eis dt wea 
pagan beginnings up to latest Christian usage. His scries includes food set out on the bare 
soil or mound or rock; the platter; the platter with low feet: the plaiter waits ini’ th | 
table; the table with rings or hollows; the table with yase« and ¥iands in ee μι 
Ι- rs 
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Oxen assigned for the purpose’ were then driven round?, and the ox 


One piece of evidence most be examined with special core. [n the eastern frieze of 
the temple of Athena Nike (Lebas—Reinach Poyogre Arch. p. 121] Archit. pl. 9, a. 8 
= Reinech A's. Alief i. 1g nos. 1. 2) the central group of assembled deities (fig. χοῦ) 
comprises, from left to right, Poseidon seated and Athena standing, balanced by #eus 
enthroned and, in front of his footstool, certain traces on the background of the relief. 
ἢ. Saner ‘Das Gottergericht ther Asia umd Hellas" in Aes ater Anowia Berlin 1890 
p. oO ff, relying on a «ketch by Gilliéron, took these trices to represent a ‘Zahitisch’ 
like that on the Darcios-vase (ragra it. 853 pl xxxviti), Furtwingler Afasferperces af GA. 
Sculpy. p. 449 saw in them, not a table for votes, but a table for wreaths to indicate the 
victory bestowed by Zeus ᾿Ελευϑέριον. “It was,’ he says, ‘a sacred table, like that brazen 
CPA facta which stood in front of Zeus Poliens on the Akropolis, arch Li pon which the 


Fig. χοῦ. 


sacrificial ox waa offered at the Rouphonia.'’ Now if the sald traces were really those of 
u table, they might indeed have been identified as the table of Zeus Παλιεύν. But the two 
ley, when photogmphed from a cast, appear rather to he human and, if so, are better 
explained by C. Blamel Jer Fries ates 7 εν ῥεῖν der Athena Nike Berlin 1933 p. iz ff 
pl. ἰ---ἰἢ (put of which =my fig. 406) as those of winged Nike standing before the 
seated Zeus (ayrain cpr the Dareios-vase). L. Rew—E. Schauberi—C. Hansen fhe 
Adropolis von Athen mack dem newesten Ausgrabungen τ. Tempel der Nike Apteras Rerlin 
(1839) pe oa pl. oa, ὁ haul long since sugpested Ganymedes, and KR. Forster in the Swi, 
αἰ, fast. 1879 p. aof, and In the Arvd. Zeit. i874 xxcil. tox, with ouch less likelihood, a 
fonl-legpred Pan, 

J Porph. ay wisi. ἃ, 30 ToT pararcundierar Sov. P. Stengel in Pauly—W issowa 
Αραδ ἔνε, iii. rosé translates (after J. Bernays) ‘sattgeweidete Stiere," fall-fed oxen. 
But Mommgen Fate αἱ, Steel Athen p. £16 mn. 1 with more reason prefers ‘dic muge- 
wiesenen Ringer." 

? This part of the ceremony—a moment of tense anticipation—is, if lam not mistaken, 
represented on two Attic vases of late black-figured style, very probably the work of the 
same artist: (1) Anamptora at Berlin (Furtwingler Marcrsammd. Beriia i. 367 1. no. 1893, 
Gerhard useri. Βα. iv. 8 pl. 1ὲ1, 3 (=my hg. go7) and 4, Reinach ἀὐνῥ. Fases 
i. 132, 7 and 4) shows αὶ rectangular altar, surrounded by four oxen, with an olive(?)-tree 
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Fig. 408. 
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that [drew near the altar and"] tasted of the meal was slain. Minute 
regulations were observed in connexion with its slaughter. Chosen 
virgins called A/ydrephéroi or ‘ Water-carriers’ brought water, with 
which certain men whetted an axe and a knife. This done, another 
man handed the axe. Another [, named the Mowpidnes, used the 
axe and®] struck the ox. Yet another slit the animal's throat?, 
presumably with the knife. After that, it was flayed. Its flesh was 
distributed to all and tasted by all, Next they sewed up the skin, 
stuffed it with hay, raised up the would-be ox, and yoked it to 
a plough as though it were alive again and at work. [Meantime the 
Bouphdnes, having struck the first blow, dropped his axe beside the 
altar, left it there and fled the country. The axe was at once tried 
(presumably in the Prytaneion*) and definitely acquitted®.] At the 


in the background. One of the oxen, against the black altar, is necessarily painted 
white. Two others, emerging to right and left, face outwards. A fourth, on the far wide 
of the altar, is by the law of early pernpective raised above it, though not completely so. 
(2) An efwectée at Munich (Jahn Fasnseu!. Miachen p. a66f no. 1335, G. Micah 
Storia deylt anticht popolt satiant Firenee 1832 lil. 173 no. 3. da. Memumentt per sercere 
alla storia dégli antiché popelf italiani* Firenze 1833 Atins pl. τ, 4 (= my fig. 408)) has 
an almost identical group, except that the white ox seen against the altar is on a slightly 
smaller scale, while those to right and left of it are differently disposed. The same tick 
of perspective makes the fect of the furthest ox disappear behind the altar. We must not, 
of course, assume with Jahn thot the first ox was merely painted on an oblong pedestal or 
that the last ox was actually standing upon it. 

Δ Pans. 1. 24. 45 Sole δὲ, ὃν ἐν τὴν ϑυσίαν ἐτοιμάσαντει φυλάκσουσιν, ἅπτεται τῶν 
σασερμέίτων φοιτῶν ἐπὶ τὸν βωμάν. 1 should endorse the opinion of L. Deubner Attisske 
Fete Berlin 1933 p. 159 πὶ 4: ‘Dabei wird weniger daron cu denken sein, dass man 
ihn hungern licas (Prott, Rh. Mus. s3, 1897, 194), als an die tibliche Sduberung und 
Schmiickung des Opferticres. Der griechische Ansdruck ¢roiedfew setet eher eine positive 
Handlung vornus.” It is, however, possible that in Pausanias’ day the fest ox was al 
the critical moment induced to come forwanl, apparently of ita own acount. 

? ‘The neatest mend of this defective passage (rafra ἢ. 577 m. 2) is certmnly 
A. Michaelis’ insertion of <8: κτείναι τὸν βοῦν after the worl βουφόναν. This was an 
Improvement on F, Sylburg’s<otros ἐπὶ τοῦ βωμοῦ τὸν βοῦν arelrat>. Michaelis also 
suppesied ἐπὶ τὸν βωμῶν. -- τοῦτον δὲ κτείνας ὁ Howddvor> [καλοῦσι δέ τινα τῶν ἱερέων 
βουφόνον) καὶ ταύτῃ κιτιλ. All attempts to fill the Jacava must, of course, rely on Paus. 
1, 18. το (ivgre p. 477 π᾿ 4]. 

3 Porph, deadst. 3. γ0 ὁ δ᾽ ἐπάταξε τὸν βοῦν, ἄλλον δ᾽ ἔσφαξεν. So im Cet. 3+ 447 Mf. 
‘Thrasymedes struck (ἤλασεν) the ox for sacrifice with an axc, and Peisistratos then cut 
its throat (#¢dfer) and let the blood run out, so that it died; after which it was cut 
up, ete, 

' Anstot. "Ad. πολ, 57.4, Dem. ἐν Arter. 76, Avchin. c Cier, 144, Poll. & 13a, 
Harpokr. sc, ἐπὶ Πρυτανείῳ, Bekker amrca, i, git, 15 f., Cramer anea. Goons il, 495, 
af, Sould. sc. ἐπὶ Πρυτανείῳ, Zonar, dex, s.r. ἐπὶ Πρυτανείῳ, of. mag. p. 367, 3441, 
Favorin, dex. p, 718, 43 ff. See further an interesting note by Sir J. G. Fraaer in his 
Pansanias ii. 37¢—372 and a couple of articles by W. W. Hyde ‘The Prosecution of 
Lifeless Things and Animals in Greek Law!’ in the dw. fowrn, Phd. 1907 xxxvill. 
1st—175, 285 — 3035. 

Ὁ Pans. 1. 24. 4 (context supra p. a77 ἢ..3} οἱ δὲ ἅτε τὸν ἄνδρα δὲ ἔδρασε τὸ ἔργων οὐκ 
εἰδάτει, ἐπ ἠἤϊεην ὑπά γαινει τὴν πέλεκιν, 1. 18. 10 (content spre p. S77 O- a) ὁ δὲ πέλεκνι 
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trial all that had shared in the bad business were charged with 
bloodshed and forced to plead in defence of their action. So the 
Water-carriers blamed the men that whetted the axe and knife. 
The men that whetted the axe and knife blamed the man that 
handed the axe. The man that handed the axe blamed, not indeed 
the man that first struck the ox? (for he had left his axe and fled), 
but the man that completed the slaughter with his knife. The man 
that completed the slaughter with his knife blamed the knife. 
Finally the knife, since it could not say a word in its own defence, 
was condemned as guilty of the bloodshed and cast into the sea®. 
It thus appears that the real culprits, the man that first struck the 


παραυτίκα ἀφείθη κριθεὶς καὶ és τόδε ἀνὰ πᾶν Eros κρίνεται. Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen 
p- 514 n. 2 justly remarks that ἀφείθη must here mean ‘was acquitted’ because a few 
lines before, in the clause πρὶν ἢ Θησεὺς ἀφείθη, Pausanias had used the same word in 
that sense. B. Tamaro also in the Annuario della r. scuola di Atene ες delle missione 
italiane in oriente 1921—1922 iv.—v. 5 (cp. id. ‘La Bouphonia’ in the Cronaca delle 
Belle Arti 1920 p. tof.) accepts that meaning. Even H. von Prott, who holds that the 
axe was really cast out of the country, does not deny that Pausanias meant ‘the axe was 
acquitted” and is reduced to supposing that he must have misunderstood his authority 
(Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii. 194 n. 1). L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 159 f., while 
admitting that von Prott’s solution is possible, inclines to adopt an emendation proposed 
by E. Pottier in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 270 n. 24 and printed in the text asa 
certainty by H. Hitzig ἀφείθη -- ἐς θάλασσαν :- (cp. Paus. 1. 3. 1 ἀφιεὶς Θησεὺς és θάλασσαν 
Σκίρωνα). But this expedient confuses the axe with the knife and misses the whole point 
of the situation. 

* In Porph. de abst. 2. 30 (context supra p. 577 n. 1) ὧν δὴ αἱ μὲν ὑδροφόροι τοὺς 
ἀκονήσαντας αὑτῶν ἠτιῶντο μᾶλλον, ol δὲ ἀκονήσαντες τὸν ἐπιδόντα τὸν πέλεκυν, οὗτος δὲ 
τὸν ἐπισφάξαντα, καὶ ὁ τοῦτο δράσας τὴν μάχαιραν, καθ᾽ ἧς οὔσης ἁἀφώνου τὸν bres 
κατέγνωσαν the text is sound. A. Nauck wanted to read οὗτος δὲ -- τὸν πατάξαντα, ὁ δὲ 
wardtas> τὸν σφάξαντα and J. Bernays printed οὗτος δὲ -- τὸν πατάξαντα, ὁ δὲ:- τὸν 
ἐπισφάξαντα. But obviously ὁ πατάξας could not blame anybody, for he had made good 
his escape. In fact Pausanias says: ol δὲ are τὸν ἄνδρα ὃς ἔδρασε τὸ ἔργον οὐκ εἰδότες és 
δίκην ὑπάγουσι τὸν πέλεκυν (1. 24. 4). Ῥ. Stengel in Hermes 1893 xxviii. 494 takes this to 
mean that the bystanders did not know where the doer of the deed was to be found. But 
strictly speaking, we can only render the phrase, as H. von Prott in the Rhein. Mus 1897 
lii. 198 insists, ‘not knowing the man that had done the deed.’ Probably Misiieastt Feste 
d. Stadt Athen p. 514 is right in saying:. ‘ Die iibrigen Versammelten thun so, als wenn 
sie den, der das Rind erschlagen, nicht kennten, und fithren das am Orte geblicbene Beil 
vor Gericht.” Yet Stengel Offerbrituche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 Ὁ. 205 is 
dissatisfied: ‘Der Erklarung Mommsens...steht das ἅτε entgegen : man ai Babee de 
haben, sie wissen weder den Namen noch sonst etwas Naheres von dem Man d 
plotzlicly erscheint, den Stier tétet und sofort wieder verschwunden ist.’ ai 

2 Porph. de abst. 2. 30 (context supra p. 577 ἢ. 1) πληρώ wy BG 
πρὸς τὴν κρίσιν ἀχθῶσιν, xarerbyTwoay τὴν poly σύμ epee oe 
H. von Prott /oc. ett. p. 195 ingeniously suggested that the aorist serenticasaes tae the 


preceding aorist κατέγνωσαν, was taken over from the text of Th 
Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 169 agrees. cophrastos. L. Deubner 


Cp. Ail. var. Aist. 8. 3 καταγινώσκουσι δὲ τῇ 
ates Ὕ vot O€ τῆς μαχαίρας, καὶ λέγουσι ταύτην ἀποκτεῖναι 
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ox and the axe with which he did it, both escaped, the blame being 
transferred from them to the knife. Why the Athenians took such 
elaborate precautions to ensure the safety of the assailant and his 
tool, is a question that must be considered in due course? 

Those that took part in the ritual of the Dipolicia belonged to 
three sets of persons known from their respective dutics as the 
Boutypor or ‘ Ox-strikers, the Aenfriddai or ‘Goad-men, and the 
Daitrot or ‘Carvers.’ Theophrastos seems to have described them 
as géne,‘clans®’ But Photios speaks of the Kentriddat as ‘a patria 
of Kerykes®"; and this may well be taken to mean ‘a family of the 
clan Kerykes*’ Further, as J. Toepffer pointed out’, the Kerykes 
are said on good authority to have performed the solemn functions 
of Mdgeirei (another name for Daitrof®) and Boutypot. Hence in 
all probability A. Mommsen is right, when he contends that the 
Bouttpoi, Kentriddat, and Daitrof, who discharged the priestly 
duties connected with the cult of Zeus Poles, were three families 
all belonging to the great clan of Kerykes’. 

The Aoutyos, then, was a priest, whose business it was to strike 


! Infra p. δου . 

? Theophr. af. Forph. ae αὐτί. τ. go (context sufnz p. 577 ἢ- 1) καὶ γένη τῶν ταῦτα 
δρώντων ἔστιν rie’ ol μὲν ἀπὸ τεῦ wardfarror [Ξωπάτραυ] Βουτύποι καλούμενοι wdrret, οἱ 
ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ πεῤιελάσαντοι Ἐεντριάϑαι" τοῖν δ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐπτισῴαξαν Aarpott ὀξομά ΓΈ ΤΙ 
διὰ τὴν ἐκ τῆι κρεανομίας γιγνομένην δαῖτα. 

" Phot. fer. Εὶ ἐντρεάδαι" πατριὰ κηρύκων {ἔς ΚῪηρύκων]). 

“The Delphian Labyadai, who seem to have been a phratry rather than a clan 

(L. Zichen in Pauly—Wissowa. Real-Finc. xii. 308)—at any rate they swore by Poseidon 
Φράτριοι a8 well ax by Apollon and Zeus Πατρῴον (supra ii, 233 ἢ. Ths com prised 
several rarpial or ‘families’ (J; Baunack in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-/nsche. ii. 118 ff. 
no. ashi, A 26 nm, Dittenberger Spl. descr. Gr no. 438, 4 26 nm. 1g on χατρίαι (ric), 
H. van Herwerden Lexicon Gravcwm moppleforinm εἰ dialecticum* Logdunm Ratavorum. 
19fo p. 1130), HH. von Prott in the AAsin. Mus. 1897 lil, 19s, 197 was mistaken in 
regarding rarpud as necessarily an Tonic word for γέροι (on the strength of Hdt. 2. 143: 
3-7). H. 8, Jones’ new ed. of Liddell and Scott p. 1348 distinguishes the two πο 
of the term as "εἶχεν" and *fameity," but unfortunately assigns the Labyadai inscription to 
the former, not the latter, heading. 
_ © |. Toepifer Aiische Gencalagie Berlin 1889 p.1s1f cited Athen. 660.4 ὅτι δὲ σεμνὸν 
ἣν ἡ μαγειρικὴ μαδεῖν ἔστιν ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αθήνησι Κα πρύκων. οἵδε γὰρ Μαγείμων καὶ Βουτύπων 
ἐπεῖχων τήξιν, Gt φησι Κλείδημοι ἐν Πρωτιαγορίπε πρώτῳ frag. 17 (Frag. bent. Gr. L. 36a Γ᾿ 
Milller)), cp. εὖ. gag πὶ Ἐλείδημον δὲ τοῦ Μαγείρουν Ἀήρυκά! ῥησι καλεῖσθαι Lfrog. 3 
(Frag, hint. Gro i, 339 Miller). On Kicidemos of Athens (Tertull. of an. at}, the oldest 
Atthidographer (Faus. 10, 15. αὐ ep. Plout. de gfor. Athen. 1), se Ε΄, Jacoby in Pauly— 
Wissown Aval- Ear. xi. got ff. 

" Hesych. sien. δαιτράν"ς. οἱ δὲ Μάγειρον, ἀαιτρόν" Μάγειρος διαιρῶν τὰ κρέα, ἢ ὁ ἐν 
τραπέ ἢ κόπτων τὰ μέρη. Anis γὰρ ἢ εὐσχία, 

 Mommsen este d. Stadt Athen p. “πὶ. 1. Toepiier of. of. p. t49 . had supposed 
that the three γένη of Porph. of adsf. 3, go were merely three “classes” of officials inking 
part in the Houphonia. But H. von Prott in the A’Adin. War. t8g7 lil. 108 f. points out 
that this view is incompatible with the use of ἀπό in Porphyrios’ sentence (supra n. 2). 
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the first blow. It follows that he must be identified with the 
Bouphénos*; for he, as Pausanias informed us*, 


was a priest who struck the ox with his axe. M 
It seems likely that Boutjpos was a euphem- ΧΡ. 
istic equivalent of Bouphénos. The one meant. 3H MO] 
‘Ox-striker’; the other, ‘Ox-slaughterer.’ MIHE] KT 
However that may be, we have inscriptional ς ον. Μ]03 
evidence of Boutypot both early and late. A 

narrow stéle of white marble, found by pa ONE 
R. Chandler built into a wall at Athens and ..+10l 
now preserved in the British Museum (fig. ..:KA 
409)*, mentions a Boutypos in connexion with 4] ΙΟΤΙ 
the Dipolieia®. To judge from its lettering, ,, ΟἸΤΥΓ’ 
this important fragment must be dated as far 

back as the seventh century B.c.6 Fully eight Ye}F:10 
hundred years later, in the decade 190—200 L]AsA 
A.D., one Lakrateides son of Eutychides the ΙΟΙ7  Οσι 
Azenian is thrice recorded as Soutypos priest SI] PIS+ 
and Kosmetés or ‘Marshal’ of the Athenian ,- 

épheboi?. The tenacity with which Athens ; ἔθ] 1 MIO 
clung to its old-world rite—a rite already PENT] E:M 
antiquated in the time of Aristophanes*—is Fig. 409. 


indeed remarkable. Doubtless the Boutypos was an impressive 


1 Hesych. Bovréwros: ὁ βοῦν καταβάλλων, L. Bachmann anecdota Gra ipsi 
’ eca Lipsiae 1828 
j. 181, 18 Βουτύπος" βοοθύτης. ὁ τοὺς βόας βάλλων πελέκει, Sonid. Savidemt κὰ ἘΣ 
ὁ τοὺς βόας βάλλων πέλυκι. 7η7γα p. 587 ἡ. τ. ; 

5. Τοερῆετ, indeed, op. cit. p. 159 attempted to distinguish the Βουτύπος from the 
Bov@évos, regarding the former as a subordinate helper of the latter. But Mommsen 
op. cit. p. 520 f. satisfactorily established the equation Βουτύπος -- Βουφόνος, which is 
accepted alike by H. von Prott in the Rhemnm. Mus. 1897 lii. 197 n. 2, C Robert in the 
Gott. gel. Anz. 1899 clxi. 526, and L. Deubner Aétische Feste Berlin το τὰ 162 

3 Supra Ὁ. 577 π. 2. ee ARS 

© Baik. Hicks The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum 
Oxford 1874 i. 136 no. 74 with facsimile (=my fig. 409). Hicks notes that ἘΣ ΣΙΝ 
appear to be a list of official requisites or perquisites. ae 

5 Corp. inscr. Gr. ino. 9, 8 ff., Corp. inser. Att. i no. = "1 

Sas , Bet amen - 531, 8 ff.=2d. iv. 1 no. 8 ff. 

Inscr. Gr. ed. min. i no. 839, 8 ff. καὶ ὶ τοι [β] [ο]τύπ|οι : ΧΙ σύ]ΓλΊα ::: Aleronf tected ” 
χἰοίν{κες] | [πέντ]ε : u[—]. t] TPES 

6 It is a βουστροφηδὸν inscription, with @, L, and + beside X 

7 Corp. inscr. Att. iil. t no. 52, 1 f., iii. 1 no. 1163, . 
Gr. ed. min. ii—iii, 2 no. 2291 a, 1 f. [κοσμη τεύοντος i , 
Εὐ[τυχίδου ᾿Αζηνιέως], ἐῤ. πο. 2128, 2f. ὁ ΣΝ τῶν sep iee on SHEP 
εἰδης Εὐτυχίδου Αζηνιεύς, tb, no. 2110, 2f. Κοσμητεύοντος le abies [βουτ]ύποίν ites rs 
τοῦ Εὐ[τυχί]δου}᾿ Αὐ{η]ν[ιέ]ως. αἸκρατείδου] 

8. Aristoph. mud. 984 f. 


2 ἔν, iii, 1 no. 1164, 2 f. =Jnser. 
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figure. Armed with his axe* and rising on his toes to deliver 
a crushing blow’, he furnished the Alexandrine poet with more 
than one effective simile. Nevertheless the cause of his longevity 
is to be sought, not in his stirring of the artistic imagination, but in 
his appeal to deep-seated religious instincts, than which nothing on 
earth is more permanent. 


Fig. 410. Fig. 411. 


1 Souid. s.v. Βουτύπος (supra Ὁ. 586 n. 1), et. mag. p- 210, 18 ff. Βούτυπος" ἱερεύς τις 
ὃς τοὺς βοῦς ἐν ταῖς θυσίαις τῷ πελέκει τύπτων ἔθυε" Βούτυπος οἷα πόδα τανύων, ᾿Απολλώνιος 
(ἐεγα n. 2). 

2 Ap. Rhod. 2. 90 Η ἔνθα δ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ “Auuxos μὲν ἐπ᾽ ἀκροτάτοισιν ἀερθείς, | Βουτύπος 
οἷα, πόδεσσι τανύσσατο, κὰδ δὲ βαρεῖαν | χεῖρ᾽ ἐπί οἱ πελέμιξεν with schol. ad ἐσέ. gt 
Βουτύπος δέ ἐστιν ὁ τοὺς θυομένους βοῦς τῷ πελέκει τύπτων κατὰ τοῦ αὐχένος. οὗτος δὲ ἐπ᾽ 
ἄκροις τοῖς ὄνυξιν ἵσταται μέλλων κρούειν (cod. Paris. Βουτύπος δὲ λέγεται ὁ τοὺς θυομένους 
βοῦς ἀναιρῶν. αἴρεται δὲ κἀκεῖνος μέλλων πλήξειν τὸν βοῦν). Hence F. Sylburg restored 
πόδεσσι τανύσατο in εἰ. mag. p- 210, 10. 

_ Archaising hieratic reliefs frequently represent deities, heroes, priestesses, etc. on 
tip-toe (e.g. supra ii pl. xii the Chigi base). This peculiarity is explained by Overbeck 
Gr. Plastik* i. 261 . as ‘eine sehr mangelhafte und durchaus manierirte Nachbildung des 
eigenthiimlich gebundenen Rhythmus der Bewegungen echt alterthiimlicher Kunstwerke.’ 
Mr C. D. Bicknell tells me (20 December 1934) that he too views the tip-toe attitude as 
a stilted and stagey attempt to reproduce the old-time stiffness, which struck a later, 
looser age as mere affectation. E. Schmidt Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland und 
Rom Miinchen 1922 pp. 23, 29 speaks of ‘Zehengang’ as a processional gait characteristic 
of a late period, and 74. p. 35 suspects that a step devised for dancing (cp. suf7a i. 150 
figs. 116, 117) became fashionable for quieter persons also (cp. s«pra i. 767, 769 figs. 556-- 
563). Probably a variety of causes contributed to produce the mannerism, in the vogue 
of which the popular figure of the Βουτύπος may have played its part. 

_* Ap. Rhod. 2. go ff. (supra τι. 2), 4. 468 f. τὸν δ᾽ ὅγε, Βουτύπος ὥστε μέγαν κερεαλκέα 
ταῦρον, | πλῆξεν ὀπιπεύσας with schol. ad Joc. 468 τὸν δὲ Ἄψυρτον ὁ ᾿Ιάσων ἔπληξεν, os τὰ 
βοῦς καταβάλλων. Cp. Or. met. 12. 248 ff. 
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Even when paganism succumbed to Christianity room was still 
found for the Boutypos. On the ancient calendar-frieze of the 
Panagia Gorgoepékoos*, the metropolitan church at Athens, he 
stands facing us to this very day (figs. 410, 411)*. The Bouphonia 
is here represented by a priest wearing a short chitin, endromédes, 
and a wreath, who is about to strike with his double axe a diminutive 


1 In the eighth century of our era the Christianised Parthenon had in the conch 
of its apse a famous mosaic of the Virgin, which had taken the place of Pheidias’ chrys- 
elephantine Athena and was known by the titles of that goddess—Topyé and "Ewjxoos. 
The Virgin was in fact Athena herself to all intents and purposes: indeed, on late leaden 
seals she is often described as MP OY H AOHNAIA TOPFOETTHKOOC or MP 
OY H AQHNI@TICCA (K. Michel and A. Struck ‘Die mittelbyzantinischen 
Kirchen Athens’ in the 4/4. Mitth. 1906 xxxi. 318 after Neroutsos ‘’A@jvac Χριστιανικαί᾽ 
in the Δελτίον τῆς ἱστορικῆς καὶ ἐθνολογικῆς ἑταιρίας 1880 iii. 24, 39, 41). The church of 
the Panagia Gorgoepékoos (St Eleutherios), probably erected by Eirene, empress of 
Constantinople, ¢. 800 A.D. on the site of a ruined temple of Sarapis (Paus. 1. 18. 4) and 
Isis, or of a temple of Eileithyia (7d. 1. 18. 5) transformed into a church of St Eleutherios 
(Michel—Struck /oc. cit. p. 320), thus directly perpetuates the name and fame of Athena. 
Athenidtissa appears ¢. 1175 A-D, on a lead seal of Michael (Akominatos?), Metropolitan 
of Athens, in the Photiades collection (S. Lambros Αἱ ᾿Αθῆναι περὶ τὰ τέλη τοῦ «8 αἰῶνος 
Athens 1878 p. 36 pl. 1, 2, G. Schlumberger Sigi//lographie de Lempire byzantine Paris 
1884 p. 173 f. fig. (=my fig. 412)). 


: i: 
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Fig. 412. 


See further A. Mommsen Athenae Christianae Li 
p. 118 n.*, F. Gregorovius Geschichte der Stadt 
68, 164 with n. 2. Supra p. 189 n. 1. 

3 The frieze has been well published and discussed : : 
years: see G. Thiele Antike Himmelsbilder Berlin ΣΝ, te be τῷ last forty 
attischen Bilderkalender’) with figs. 8 and 9 (from photographs preg er Tierkreis im 
J. N. Svoronos ‘ Der athenische Volkskalender’ in the Journ. Intern yo at Vienna), 
ii. 21—78 pls. 2—6 (from drawings by Gilliéron, whose mae Ge: . re - Vum. 1899 
and L. Deubner Aésische Feste Berlin 1932 pp. 2 48-—254 (“Der Kaleem fig. 410), 
Eleutherios’) with pls. 34—40 (from fresh photographs of the origi ὌΝ erfries von Hag. 
29=my fig. 411). ginal: pl. 39 nos. 27— 

Other publications include those by C. Boetti : A 4 
figs. 30, 31, Friederichs—Wolters Gipeabpuses Ρ. ik ee : ae 412 ff. 
in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 823 f. fig. 1030, E. ΡΟΝ '910, ᾿ Ruelle 
F. Cumont 7. v. 1054f., Lebas—Reinach Voyage 4ych st ii. 170. fig. 2453, 
i—iii, 22, iv—vi, C. Robert in the Gort. gel. Anz, 1899 clxj Pp. 58, Mon. Fig. pls. 21, 
i. 7 nos. 1—3 and 8 nos. 1—3. ᾿ 544ff., Reinach Rép. Reliefs 


ipsiae 1868 p. 115 with nn. ad loc, 
Athen im Mittelalter Stuttgart 1889 i. sof., 
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bull. The costume of the celebrant recalls that of the official who 
slew a humped bull in an analogous rite at Stratonikeiat, And the 
sign of the Crab, above the bull, denotes the hottest time of year’. 

Whether the Boutypos should be identified with the priest of 
Zeus Polieis, is a moot point*, On the one hand, according to "ὦ 
Porphyrios the first man that ever slew an ox was Diomos, a priest 
of Zeus Polieis, sacrificing at the Dipolieiat. On the other hand, 
Boutjpos is beyond question a synonym of Bouphénos*, and Pausanias 
describes the Bouphénos as ‘one of the priests®’ Is this description 
suitable to so exalted a personage as the priest of Zeus Polteis, 
who in'the second century B.C. sat in the forefront of the Athenian 
theatre next to the priest of Dionysos himself’? On the whole 
I conclude that, whatever may have been the case in the Hellenistic 
age, originally and in good Hellenic days the Boutypos or Bouphénos 
was one and the same with the priest of Zeus Po/ieds. 

Still more puzzling is a gloss of Hesychios, which states that the 
performer of the Bouphénia was known as Boites, the ‘Ox-herd®’ 
If, as it seems reasonable to suppose, this Boztes is to be identified 
with the Boutypos or Bouphénos, then—inasmuch as the Boutypoi. 
were a family of the clan Kerykes*—he cannot be connected with 
the hero Boutes™, from whom the clan Eteoboutadai traced their 
descent. If, conversely, we start by assuming that this Boztes was 
a member of the Eteoboutadai, we must regard him as a priest, or 
priest’s attendant, distinct from the Boutypos or Bouphénos; and in 
that case it will not be easy to find a Bouphonic function that he 
can appropriately discharge™. The first horn of the dilemma is, 
I think, the less precarious. A priest armed with a double axe or 


1 Supra p. 368 fig. 385. 

2 Arat. phaen. 149 ἔνθα μὲν ἠελίοιο θερείταταί εἰσι κέλευθοι with schol. ad foc. and 
Hipparch. in Arat. εἰ Eudox. phaen. 2. 1. 18. 

3 J. Toepfier Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p- 159 identifies the priest of Zeus 
Πολιεύς with the Βουφόνος, but regards the Βουτύπος as an underling. H. von Prott in 
the Rhein, Mus. 1897 lii. 197 π. 2 identifies the Βουτύπος with the Boudévos, but dis- 
tinguishes the Βουφόνος from the priest of Zeus Πολιεύς. 1. Deubner Attische Feste 
Berlin 1932 p, τότ. sides with von Prott: * Der βουτύπος ist nicht mit dem Priester des 
Zeus Polieus identisch, sondern ein Gehilfe von diesem. Er kann aber auch die Be- 
zeichnung Priester fiihren...Dass βουτύπος und βουφόνος miteinander identisch sind, geht 
aus ihrer gleichen Funktion deutlich hervor.’ 

* Porph. de abst. 2. 10 (supra p- 577 D+ 1; infra Ὁ. 593 6). Deubner of. cit. p. 162 is 
reduced to saying: ‘An Stelle des βουτύπος erscheint hier inkorrekter Weise der Zeus- 
priester selbst, Diomos mit Namen, als der Téter des Ochsen.’ 

5 Supra p. 585 f. 6 Paus, 1. 24. 4 καλοῦσι δέ τινα τῶν ἱερέων βουφόνον. 

7 Supra p. 574- ὃ Hesych. s.v. Βούτης (cited supra Ῥ. 576 π. τ. ἢ" Supra Ῥ. 585. 

19 R. Engelmann in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 837f., K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iii. 1080 ff. 

1 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 522 Ὁ. 1. 
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boupléx' might perhaps, for shortness’ sake, be called Boztes. But, 
again, Hesychios, or our manuscript of his work, may be blundering?. 


(B) Myths of the Dipolieia: Sopatros. 


To account for the singular ritual of the Dipolieia various tales 
were told. They are attached to three names—those of Sopatros, 
Diomos, and Thaulon. 

According to Theophrastos’, time was when men offered to the 
gods the fruits of the earth and abstained from sacrificing, or even 
eating, animals. But once, during a common sacrifice at Athens, 
a certain Sopatros‘—an alien occupying a farm in Attike—had set 
out barley-meal and cakes for the gods on a table-altar, when one 
of his oxen came in from the field and partly ate, partly trampled 
on his oblation. Sopatros in anger caught up an axe, which was 
being whetted near by, and struck the ox a fatal blow. On his 
anger abating he realised what an impious deed he had done, buried 
tthe ox, and fled as a voluntary exile to Crete®. At home a drought 
ensued, and the land yielded no crops®. Thereupon men consulted 
the Delphic oracle. They were told that the exile in Crete would 
put an end to their evil plight and that, when they had taken 
vengeance on the slayer and raised up the dead in the very 
sacrifice? in which he had been killed, it would be better for them 
to taste of the dead and not refrain® from so doing. Search was 
made therefore, and the guilty party was discovered®. Thinking 


1 A. Mau in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Znce. iii. 1058. 

2 0. Jahn in the Muov. Mem. d. /nst. 1865 ii. 4 τ. 3 ‘Una terza denominazione 
presso Esichio, Βούτης...» sembra riposare sur un equivoco,’ W. W. Hyde in the Am. 

Journ. Phil. 1917 xxxviii. 158 n. ο “The Βουτάδαι can have had nothing to do with the 
Βουφόνια or Βουτύποι, as Hesychius affirms,’ L. Deubner Aftische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 162 
‘Wenn Hesych die gleiche Person βούτης nennt, so kann nur eine Verwechslung oder 
Nachlassigkeit vorliegen.’ 

3 Theophr. ap. Porph. de abst. 2. 29 (cited supra p. 577 n. 1). 

4 Porph. Joc. cit. Δίομον ἢ Σώπατρόν τινα. Ὁ. Jahn in the Nuov. Mem. d. Inst. 1865 
ii. 10 n. 2 detects here ‘la mano d’ un copista, che si ricordava d’ aver letta innanzi 
altrettanto di Diomo.’ J. Bernays 7heophrastos’ Schrift iiber Frimmighkeit Berlin 1866 
p. 122 pointed out that Δίομον ἢ was an interpolation on the part of Porphyrios himself, 
meant to harmonize de abst. 2. 29 with de adst. 2.10. Cp. J. Toepfier Atische Genealogie 
Berlin 1889 p. 154, P. Stengel Opferbrauche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 207 
n. 3, L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 164 f. 

5 Jd. ib. p. 164 n. 3 compares Leukippos, son of Xanthios, who having unintentionally 
killed his father retired to Crete (Parthen. warr. am. 5. 5 (ἱστορεῖ ᾿Ἑρμησιάναξ Λεοντίῳ)) 
‘dem klassischen Lande der Mordstihne’ (see ¢.g. supra ii. 934 ἢ. o). ᾿ 

6 Supra p. 416. 

7 A. Nauck (supra p. 577 ἢ. 1) Of course accepts the convincing emendation of 
Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 1093, who from the meaningless ἀναστησάντων ἐν ἧπερ ἀπέθανον 
σιάλω ὃν (or dv)t ἔσεσθαι restored ἀναστησάντων ἐν ἧπερ ἀπέθανε θυσίᾳ λῷον ἔσεσθαι. 

§ So P. Stengel in Hermes 1893 xxviii. 499 n. 1. 

9 H. von Prott in the Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii. 189 n. 2 retains the manuscript reading τοῦ 
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that he might be rid of his offence with its attendant curse, if all 
acted in common, Sopatros told those who had come to fetch him 
that an ox must be cut up by the city. And, when they could not say 
who should strike the beast, he undertook to do it himself, provided 
they would make him a citizen and so take their share in the 
slaughter. They agreed, and, on returning to Athens, arranged the 
ceremony, which has been performed there ever since. 

This story is undeniably constructed with ancient materials. In 
particular, the treatment of the ox as sacrosanct and the alleged 
necessity for common action in the slaying of it are features that 
look backwards to a very remote past’. Nevertheless the story as 


Σωπάτρου μετὰ τῆς πράξεως ἀνευρεθέντος. But the Greek is so unusual as to be almost 
certainly corrupt. A. Nauck, after J. J. Reiske, prints τοῦ [Σωπάτρου] μεταιτίου τῆς 
πράξεως ἀνευρεθέντος. L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p- 164 n. 5 desiderates μετὰ 
τοῦ ὀργάνου τῆς πράξεως. I suspect the word πράξεως and suggest τοῦ Σωπάτρου μετὰ τοῦ 
πελέκεως (or τῆς ἀξίνητ) ἀνευρεθέντος. 

1 Aristoxenos of Tarentum frag. 7 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 273 Miller) af. Diog. Laert. 
8. 20 5 γε μὴν ᾿Αριστόξενος πάντα μὲν τἄλλα συγχωρεῖν αὐτὸν (sc. τὸν Πυϑαγόραν) ἐσθίειν 
ἔμψυχα, μόνων δ᾽ [αὐτὸν] ἀπέχεσθαι ἀροτῆρος βοὸς καὶ κριοῦ, Arat. phaen. 129 fi. ANN ὅτε δὴ 
κἀκεῖνοι ἐτέθνασαν, οἱ δ᾽ ἐγένοντο, χαλκείη γενεή, προτέρων ὁλοώτεροι ἄνδρες, | of πρῶτοι 
κακόεργον ἐχαλκεύσαντο μάχαιραν | elvodiny, πρῶτοι δὲ Body ἐπάσαντ' ἀροτήρων, | καὶ τότε 
μισήσασα Δίκη κείνων γένος ἀνδρῶν | ἔπταθ᾽ ὑπουρανίη with schol. ad loc. (Maass p. 360, 
14 ff.) ((ol)) ἀρχαῖοι ἐφυλάττοντο τοὺς ἐργάτας Bods καθιερεύειν ... ἀσεβὲς yap ἐδόκει τοῦτο 
εἶναι τὸ ((σφ))αγῆναι ἀρότην. πρῶτοι δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐγεύσαντο τῶν τοιούτων βοῶν, ἐπεί ποτε 
βουθυσίας ἀγομένης πόπανα κατέφαγεν (sic), Varr. rer. rust. 2. 5. 3—4 hic (sc. bos) socius 
hominum in rustico opere et Cereris minister, ab hoc antiqui manus ita abstineri 
voluerunt, ut capite sanxerint, siquis occidisset, Verg. georg- 2. 536 ff. ante etiam sceptrum 
Dictaei regis, et ante | impia quam caesis gens est epulata iuvencis, | aureus hance vitam 
in terris Saturnus agebat, Colum. de re rust. 6. praef. 7 (expanded from Varro loc. cit.) 
quod item Athenis Cereris et Triptolemi fertur minister...quod deinde laboriosissimus 
adhuc hominis socius in agricultura: cuius tanta fuit apud antiquos veneratio, ut tam 
capitale esset bovem necasse quam civem. 

Frazer Golden Bough*: Spirits of Corn and Wild ii. 6.n. 1 (cp. his Pausanias ii. 304) 
suggests that ‘ Varro’s statement may be merely an inference drawn from the ritual of the 
bouphonia and the legend told to explain it.” So, no doubt, may be the allusion of Aratos, 
to judge from the schol. ad /oc. But the tradition concerning the Pythagorean taboo is of 
a different order and certainly implies the sanctity of the ploughing ox and the ram. 
Further evidence of that sanctity may be found in Plin. zat. hist. 8. 180 socium enim 
laboris agrique culturae habemus hoc animal tantae apud priores curae ut sit inter 
exempla damnatus a populo Romano die dicta, qui concubino procaci rure omassum 
edisse se negante occiderat bovem, actusque in exsilium tamquam colono suo interempto, 
if not also in Porph. de abst. 2. 11 παρὰ γοῦν Αἰγυπτίοις καὶ Φοίνιξι θᾶττον ἄν τις ἀνθρω- 
Asad κρεῶν γεύσαιτο ἢ θηλείας Bods. αἴτιον δὲ ὅτι χρήσιμον τὸ ζῷον ὃν τοῦτο ἑσπάνιζεν 
παρ αὐτοῖς. διὸ ταύρων μὲν καὶ ἐγεύσαντο καὶ ἀπήρξαντο, τῶν δὲ θηλειῶν φειδόμενοι τῆς 
γονῆς ἕνεκα, ἐν μύσει τὸ ἅψασθαι ἐνομοθέτησαν. W. W. Hyde in the Am. Journ. Phil. 1917 
XXXviii. 163 n. 2 remarks: ‘The old idea has survived in some parts of Greece into 
modern times; see G. Mariti, Travels through Cyprus, Syria and Palestine (1791—?) I, 
35.᾽ [M. l'Abbé Mariti Voyages dans I’isle de Chypre, la Syrie εἰ la Palestine, avec 
UVhistoire générale du Levant traduits de Vitalien Neuwied 1791 i. 39 ‘Les beeufs sont 
petits & maigres. Les Grecs n’en mangent jamais; ils ont pour maxime, que animal qui 
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a whole is unsatisfactory. The circumstances of the original ox- 
slaying do not tally with those of the ritual that they ought to 
explain. Sopatros slew his ox in a fit of passion, on his own 
responsibility, and apparently without witnesses. The occasion, too, 
is described in the vaguest of terms, no mention being made of 
Zeus Polieis from start to finish. Besides, the burial of the ox in 
the story has no counterpart in the ritual. Again, why did Sopatros, 
who er Aypothesi was an alien, flee into voluntary exile, thereby 
behaving as though he had slain a member of his own tribe or 
city? Finally, is it likely that a sacrilegious metic would be trusted 
to arrange the ritual of Zeus Poltetis, the very god whose service he 
had himself profaned? No doubt strangers as such could claim 
divine protection*, and perhaps special virtues were ascribed to 
foreigners fetched from Crete*, Also, the principle that the doer of 
a deed is best able to undo the same will assuredly explain much‘. 
Still, these considerations can hardly be stretched to cover the 
present case; for Athenian law expressly ordained that the alien, 
even if he were made into a citizen by a formal vote of the people, 
should not hold any office as priest, though the embargo was 
removed from his children®, These objections are serious and suffice 
to justify the opinion expressed by J. Toepffer®, P. Stengel’, and 
L. Deubner®, vzz. that the tale of Sopatros as told by Theophrastos 
was a moralising version, which aimed at showing that in the good 
laboure la terre, que le serviteur de l’homme & le compagnon de ses nobles travaux, ne 
doit point servir ἃ sa nourriture,’] 

As to Nikol. Damask. frag. 128 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii, 461 Miiller) ap. Stob. flor. 44. 41 
(ed. Gaisford ii. τοῦ f.) ἐὰν δέ τις wap αὐτοῖς (sc. the Phrygians) γεωργικὸν βοῦν ἀποκτείνῃ 
ἢ σκεῦος τῶν περὶ γεωργίαν κλέψῃ, θανάτῳ ζημιοῦσι Ξε ΑἸ], de nat. an. 12. 34 Φρύγες δὲ ἐὰν 
wap αὑτοῖς τις ἀροτῆρα ἀποκτείνῃ βοῦν, ἡ ζημία θάνατος αὐτῷ, P. Stengel Opferbriuche der 
Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 211 n. 1 says ‘Aber das ist doch wohl zu verstehn: 
einem andern den Ochsen totet.’ 

1 , , 

Pan ὁ τἰκουναξικα τον ὑμέον μαι φευββ ο a tien ate 

2 Supra ii. 1101. 

3 One thinks of Thaletas invited to 5 imeni foes 
Phemonoe’s advice to nue a ares ea τειν Gétiingen zh 
iii. 164, 257. 9 

4 H. Hubert in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. . li ae ν 
Encyclopedia of Religion and ΠΩ πείσεις 9 ‘i ἰνημόκοι W. Hole 
Handworterbuch des deutschen Marchens Berlin—Leipzig 1930—1933 i. 565, etc. The 


principle is of world-wide application, but has not, so far as I kn 
theme of a separate article or monograph. ws) Deca mange 8 
® Dem. c. Eubul. 48 (= 1. B. Télfy Συναγωγὴ τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν νόμων Pestini Hye 
1868 p. 97 no. 392), [Dem.] adv. Neaer. 92. ᾿ estini es Lipsine 
6 J. Toepfier Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 157. 
7 P. Stengel in Hermes 1893 xxviii. 491 ff., id. Opferbrauche di, ; a 
Berlin τοῖο p. 208f. or Grieches Leiprig— 
8 L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. τόρ. 
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old days men and gods alike were content with vegetables and 
abstained from animal food. Further, I think we may infer that the 
philosopher, or his unknown authority, anxious to explain a bizarre 
custom of immemorial age, and aware perhaps that axe and bull 
played an important part in ancient Cretan Zeus-cults!, hazarded 
the conjecture that the Bouphonia had been introduced into Athens 
from Crete?®. 


(y) Myths of the Dipolieia: Diomos. 


A second aetiological tale is given by Porphyrios in the following 
form®’. The first man to slay an ox was Diomos, a priest of Zeus 
Poltets. The Diipolia was being held, and the fruits of the earth 
had been prepared in accordance with ancient custom, when the 
said ox drew near and tasted the sacred barley-meal. Diomos 
then* took all that were present as partners in his deed, and killed 
the ox. 

This recital is one of four, which profess to explain how the pig, 
the sheep, the goat, and the ox came to be sacrificed®. Klymene 
struck a pig unintentionally and killed it: her husband, wishing to 
avoid the consequences of this unlawful act, consulted the oracle 
at Pytho and obtained the sanction of the god*® Episkopos, 
a descendant of the Theopropoi, was minded to offer up the 


' Supra i, 648 ff., ii. 516 ff., 528 f., 535 ff. 

* H. von Prott in the Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii. 193 ff. urged that the Sopatros-tale 
of Porph. de abst. 2. 29 f. should be connected with some Ionian cult, probably that of the 
εὐσεβῶν βωμὸς in Delos, which had been actually mentioned 1. 2. 28 θεωρῆσαι δὲ ἔστιν ἐκ 
τοῦ περὶ Δῆλον ἔτι νῦν σῳζομένου βωμοῦ, πρὸς dv οὐθενὸς προσαγομένου map αὐτοῖς οὐδὲ 
θυομένου ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ζῴου εὐσεβῶν κέκληται βωμός. Von Prott (p. 200 n. 2) recalled the fact 
that the Delians had a festival Σωπάτρεια (T. Homolle in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882 vi 
144= Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gre no. 588, 54 φιάλας IIL] ἃς ἔφασαν παραδοθῆναι ὑπὸ 
ταμιῶν Τληπολέμου καὶ Νικάρχου <o> Εὐεργεσίων, Φιλεταιρείων, Σωπατρείων, Παταικείων, 
ὀλ(κὴ) KHHHH). This combination is, however, more ingenious than probable, 
involving as it does the assumption that the worthy Porphyrios was either a fool or 
a knave (supra p. 578 n. 2). J. Schmidt in Pauly—Wissowa AXeal-Enc. ili A. 1000 
thinks rather that the Attic Sopatros gave rise to the Delian, or else that the two were 
accidental homonyms. 

* Porph. de abst. 2. 10 (cited supra p. 577 ἢ. 1). : 

* P. Stengel in Bows 1893 fi) 490 and in his Offerbriuche der Griechen 
Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 206 f. assumes a /acuna before this sentence (to explain the 
conjunction συνέργους γὰρ x.7.X.). But he is refuted by H. von Prott in the Ahein. Mus. 
1897 lit. 192 n. 2, cp. L. Deubner Affische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 162 n. 6. 

ὁ Porph. de adst. 2. 9 f. 

" Κλυμένη was perhaps an appellative of Persephone (so H. Dibbelt Quaestiones Coae 
mythologae Gryphiswaldiae 1891 pp. 36—42 (‘De Clymene et Clymeno ἢ and W. H. 
Roscher in his Zex. Myth, ii. 1227. For Κλύμενος = Hades see supra ii. iis Ss (2)), 
whose connexion with the pig is well-established (Frazer Golden Bough*: Spirits of Corn 
and Wild ii. τό ff. Supra i. 784, ii. 1140 ἢ, 5). 

C. ΠΙ. 38 
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firstlings of his flock, and was permitted to do so with all due 
caution by the oracle, which said: 

It is not right, son of the Theopropoi, 

For thee to slay the sheep, a faithful breed ; 

But that which bows the head of its own accord 

Towards the lustral water sacrifice, 

Episkopos,—’twill be a righteous deed’. 
A goat was killed first in the Attic deme Ikaria, because it cropped 
a vine®?. The story of Diomos must have been added to this series 
by some guasi-philosophical writer; for it exhibits the same 
moralising tendency that we have noticed in the story of Sopatros. 

Again, J. Toepffer* has drawn attention to the fact that the tale 
of Diomos and the ox bears a suspicious resemblance to another 
attion, in which Diomos figures with better right. He was the 
favourite of Herakles and eponym of the Attic deme Diomeia, 
where a famous festival of the like name was held in Herakles’ 
honour*. According to the lexicographers, Diomos was once 
sacrificing on a hearth to Herakles, when a white dog came and 
caught up the thigh-pieces and carried them off to a certain place. 
Diomos in alarm consulted an oracle. The god bade him build an 
altar to Herakles on the spot where the dog had deposited the 
flesh. This was done, and the place called Kyndésarges, the place 
‘of the White Dog,’ in memory of the event’. Toepffer concludes 
that the name Diomos has made its way into the Bouphonia-tale 
from that of the Kynosarges. 
This conclusion, though challenged by subsequent investigators ὅ, 


1 Porph. de abst. 2. 9 οὔ σε θέμις κτείνειν ὀΐων γένος ἐστὶ βέβαιον, | ἔγγονε Θειοπρόπων. 
ὃ 8° ἑκούσιον ἂν κατανεύσῃ | ἶ χέρνιβ᾽ ἐπιθύειν τὸ δ᾽, ᾿ἜΠπίσκοπε, φημὶ δικαίως. Cougny 
Anth. Pal. Append. 6. 263 accepts G. Wolff’s cj. χέρνιβ᾽ ἔπι, θύειν τόδ᾽ in preference to 
A. Nauck’s χερνίπτειν θύειν τέ σ᾽. 

2 Supra i. 689 n.1, cp. i. 678, 709 (pl. xl, “). Porph. de αδεί. 2. ᾿ 7 
᾿Αττικῆς. Nauck adopts Meursius’ cj. Ἰκαρίῳ, but the δέει, shoal be ἀν εἶεν νει 
into Ἰκαρίᾳ. 

37. Toepfier Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 155 fF. 

4 P. Stengel in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. v. 831. 

5 Phot. /ex. and Souid. s.v. Κυνόσαργες. That the sacrifice was to Herakles, is stated 
by Steph. Byz. and Hesych. s.v. Κυνόσαργες. Phot. /oc. cit. says Alouos 6’A0 ααἴος ἔθυεν 
τῇ Ἑστίᾳ, but cp. Souid. /oc. cit. Δίδυμος (which Meursius corrected to Alo Ἢ ᾿Αθηναῖος 
ἔθυεν ἐν τῇ ἑστίᾳ (cod. V. omits ἐν). ρον 

6 Ε, Maass in the Οὐδ. gel. Anz. 1889 p. 826 re . 
of Διομήδης, comparing "Λύκομος (whence Auoittayin huastar hater ie fe Pe 
(id. " Mythische Kurznamen’ in Hermes 1888 xxiii. 613, H, Usener psreecentont Bonn 
1896 p. 55 f.), Τήλεμος, Edpupos, etc. F. Bechtel—A. Fick Die Griechischen Personen- 
namen® Gottingen 1894 p. 99 record Ato-uédwr, Διο-μένης, Διο-μήδης and the *Kosenamen’ 
Διομᾶς (Corp. inscr. Gr. iti Add. no. 3827 66, 1 from Kotiaeion). 

Maass Joc. cit. p- 828 f. supposes that Diomos was priest of Zeus Πολιεύς before 
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seems to me to be essentially sound", Indeed, | am disposed to go 
a step further in the same direction, Bearing in mind that the 
Bouphonia-tale shows traces, on the one hand of vegetarian 
doctrine, on the other of Kynosarges tradition, I would infer that 
it emanated originally from Antisthenes or some other teacher of 
the Cynic school®, The inference becomes stronger still, when we 
look into the parallel case of sheep-sacrifice connected with the 
Theopropoi®, For Menedemos of Erctria, a member of that noble 
clan*, was scorned by his fellow-citizens as a Cynic! and, like the 
Cynics, was a free-thinker in matters of religion * 


Thaulon, and that the Diomeies gave up the cult of Zeus τὸ the Thaulonidai at a com- 
paratively late date, when they themselves took over the cult of Herakles. But this 
hypothesia involves more than one improbable assumption, notably that the cult of 
Herakles at Diomeia was of recent importation, and that a long-standing and papular 
cult such as that of Zens Πολιεύν could be transferred from clan to clan. See further 
L. Deubner dttihe Kente Berlin 1011 Β. 102. 

H. von Prott in the Aber. Mus, 1897 Hii, 191 ff. (followed by G. Wissowa in Pauly— 
Wissowa Asal Ene. ν, $32) denies the resemblance between the two aetiological tales 
told of Diomos. In his view Diomos is the rightful priest of Zeus Πσλιεύτ and the original 
hero of the Bouphonia-story, which marks the change from a bloodless to a bloody 
sacrifice at the Dipolicia, ‘The name Alowes, a derivative of Ζεύς, dude, suits the connexion 
between the priest and his god. ‘The derivation here propounded was already recognised 
by Byrantine scholara: Cramer anced. Oxon, i, 82, 1 ff, (‘Oudpow ἐπιμερισμοί, on which 
see L. Cohn in Pauly—Wissowa ΑἸ με. vi, 180) dedp ἀνέρυτ drdpit, dedpowis, καὶ ἐν 
ἑτέρᾳ παραγωγῇ κτητικὴ ἀνδρόμεον, ὧν rapa τὴν Ads γενικὴν Διόμος {με} ὁ ἥρως ὁ πατὴρ 
Ἡρακλέους, ἄφ' οὗ Διόμεια ἑορτή" aA, of. way, p. toa, gq ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἄνδρομοι, 
wr Aids Aiouor, ευρίω! ὁ πατὴρ Ηρακλέουτ, καὶ ἐν ἑτέρᾳ παραγωγὴ κτητικῇ ἀνδρόμεοιν, ἐδ. 
P 3717, 24 ff. Aiouor: ὅγομα κύριον ἥρωοι ᾿Αϑηναίου" ἀφ' οὗ Διομειὰν ἑορτή, παρὰ τὴν Aur 
γενικὴν Alonor, ὡς ἀνδρὺν ἀνδρόμεον (A. Meineke Amaiecta Aicxandrina Berolini 1843 
Pp 177 Γ cj. wais, in the sense of wacked, for πατήρ). Further Usencr op. cif. p. 313 
M110 remarky that there was a cult of Zeus Acoueds (Eustath. in /Z p. gg4, 1 ἐκ ταῦ 
Auopedt Zeit Διομέων τὰ Διόμεια). 

Diomeia the deme lay, mot to the east (A. Milchhifer in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal- Ame, 
¥. 830 f,), bot to the south of Athens (W.Judeich 7itegraptte ren δεν ἢ Munchen 1931 
Ε- δῇ [, with fig. ry map). 

1 When, however, Toepfier proposes to substitute Θαύλωὼν for Alopet in the teat of 
Porph. ae abst. 3. 19 (migra p. 577 πὶ 1), 1 ean no jonger follow him: see Εἰ. Mansa 
foc. cif. p. Bat, 

* Antisthenes not only taught in the gymnasium of Kynosarges (Diog. Laert. 6. 13) 
and took Herakles for his ‘patron-samnt" [Εἰ Zeller Secrater anal the Socratic Schools* 
trans. Ὁ, J. Reichel London 1885 p. 307), but also—like other Cynics—lived ondinarily 
on a simple vegetarian diet {ἐν (4,7 p. 318 n. 3) and treated the popular religion with 
risnstalgh a freedom (fa. 3." p. 2.8 ff). Such an one may Well have been the author of 
our tale, 

1 Cher θ᾿ 893 1 

. Diag. Laert. ἃ. 7s Βλεισθένους τοῦ τῶν Ceorperiddr καλουμένων υἱόν κι τ. ἃ, See 
further Ὁ. von Wilamowite-Mocllendorff Jd. schel. Gott, α. reg p. 1g and Κα, von 
Frits in Pauly—Wissowa Αδαδ Εἶνε, xv, 788 fi. | 

δ Diog. Lacrt. 2. 140 τὰ μὲν οὖν πρῶτα κατεῴρανεῖτο, mir καὶ Ἀξροι ὑπὸ τῶν Ἐρετριέων 
ἄκοῤωνγ' κτλ, 

 E. Zeller ap. cit p. 284. 

33—3 
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(6) Myths of the Dipolieta: Thaulon. 

We come now to the third version of the Bouphonia-legend, 
that associated with the name of Thaulon. Our earliest source is 
Androtion, the author of a fourth-century Aéthts or ‘ History of 
Attike’ much quoted in antiquity’, He states that once on the 
occasion of the Diipoleia an ox ate the cake prepared for sacrifice 
and that thereupon a certain Thaulon, just as he was, killed the 
beast with his axe®. Souidas, drawing from the same source, says 
that Thaulon killed it with his own axe® 

Sundry other details we owe to Agallis‘, a learned lady of 
Korkyra, who is known to have expounded Homer in the third 
century ΒΟ Ὁ 4 propos of the shield made by Hephaistos for Achilles 
she argued that Hephaistos, being the father of Erichthonios, repre- 
sented on the said shield a whole series of scenes drawn from the 
early history of Attike. Following out this whimsical notion, she 
maintained that the two cities portrayed on the shield were Athens 
and Eleusis. The ploughing and harvesting took place in the 
neighbourhood of Eleusis; and the king, who sceptre in hand 
watched the reapers and binders at their work, was Triptolemos. 
We are bidden to note that some copies of the text insert an extra 
line describing 

The crops of Elcusinian Demeter, 
Giver of bright gifts". 


1 He is probably to be identified with the Athenian orator of the ume nate 
(E. Schwartz in Fauly—Wissowa Avol- Awe. 1. 1173 {{]. 

Ὁ Androt. frag. τῷ (frag. dist. Ger. i. 37a Muller) ap, schol. Aristoph. wad. 985 [rd 
δὲ Rompéna παλαιὰ ἑορτή, ἣν φασιν Ayertia: μετὰ τὰ μιπττήριπ, ὅτε καὶ βοῦν Odour εἰν 
ὑπόμνησιν Tol πρώταιν φυνευθέν γος foot ἐν ἀκμυπύλει, ἀψαμένου τοῦ πελάνου ἐν τῇ ἑυρτῇ τῶν 
Διιπαλίων. ἢ ἑορτὴ ἔτι παρὰ ᾿Αϑηναίοιν ἐπιτελουμένη τῇ ᾿Αϑηνᾷ. cod. V. {ἀλλωτ) ἑορτὴ 
᾿Ἀϑηναίων πάνυ ἀρχεία. ἐν γὰρ τοῦ Δμπολείυιν pari {φησὶ codd. R.V.) βοῦν τὸ πόπαρον 
κατοια γεῖν τὸ παρέσκειασμένον ep τὴν θυσίαν, καὶ τούτωι χάριν βοῦν θύουσιν» de τοῖς 
ἀμπολείοιε, διὰ τὸν βοῦν ror φαγόντα τὸ πξόπαναν καὶ terra, [Θαύλωνα δὲ τινα, ὧν εἶχε, 
ry πελέκει ἀτοκτεῖναι τὸν βοῦν, καθὰ καὶ ᾿Λεδροτίων μέμνηται διὰ τῆς τετάρτηι. ἢ Ξ- Βουῖι!. 
rv, βουνόν αι. dr, Hovgrirun, and Θαύνλων, Faworin, fer, p. 345, 20 ff, 

2 Souid. so. Θαύλων, Θαύλωνον, ὃν τῷ ἰδίῳ πελέκει ἀπέκτεινε τὸν Bode rhe φαγόντα τὸ 
πύπανον, ὅπερ qe παρισκευααμένον εἶς τὴν ὕναίαν ἐν τοῖς Δι πολίοιτ, Oh the wording see 
P. Stengel Opfertranche der Griehen Leiprig—Berlin igte p. τῇ ne 2, 

(*AqahAls ἡ Kepeupaia (Athen. 14 0, schol. Τὶ ff, 18, 483), Posterity dealt hardly 
with the name of this pice laaly, transforming her into n man, a fool, a pimpernel: 
᾿Αγαλλίανς ὁ Κερκυραῖοι échol, A. ff 18. 4201. ᾿ΑΙὙαλλίαι Tid, Κερκυραῖοι ἀνὴρ Eustuath. 
ie HH, p. 1186, 398, Δαλὶν ἡ Kepaupaia schol. V, //, 18, g43, "Arayahdis ἡ Kepaupala 
Sould, ser. "ArayaAAls, ὄρχησι! Ἐαντόμεμοι, σῴαῖρα (11, χοῦ, 18 n, Bernhardy). Attention 
was drawn to schol, “δι 18, 483 by J. Toeptier itischs Geneaiante Berlin 188y p. 11. 

" Ὁ. Wentsel in Pauly—Wissown Aeal-ne. i. 718, Supra i. πτὰ, 

"ἢ. 1B. 551° (Lodwich) καρπὸν ᾿Ελευτιν την Δημήτερον ἀγλαοδώρου. G. M. Bolling 
The External Evidence for dnterpoiation in Hamer Oxford. ae as ben aoe 
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And lastly, when the poet goes on to tell how 

Heralds apart beneath an oak made ready 

A feast and sacrificed a mighty ox‘, 
Agallis has once more a local interpretation: ὁ Here first, they say, 
Thaulon sacrificed an ox after his exile?’ Agallis, then, was aware 
that Thaulon had been in exile—a point in which his tale recalls 
that of Sopatros*, Further, the whole context shows that she con- 
nected Thaulon with Eleusis and the harvest of the Eleusinian 
plain. And, since her allusion to him comes in by way of comment 
on the action of the Homeric ¢érpdtes or ‘heralds, it is highly 
probable that she regarded him as a member of the great 
Eleusinian clan A¢rykes, 

Indeed, thanks to Agallis, it seems possible to define Thaulon’s 
relation to the Aérytes even more closely. We have already scen 
that three families belonging to this clan—the Aoewéypor, the 
Kentriddat, and the Daitrof—performed the rites of the Athenian 
Dipolieia, If Thaulon, as Agallis states, was the first man to 
sacrifice an ox, he must have been, as A. Mommsen* surmised, the 
ancestor of the Howtjpor. In short, the Zonty foi are to be identified 
with the Than/onfdai, a noble clan resident at Athens® This 
identification, in which L.. Deubner® concurs, is supported by a 
curious and apparently mutilated gloss of Hesychios’: ‘ Sentypon, 
a base at Athens <on which stood the Bowisfos> appointed by the 
clan Thaulonidai.’ 


over-hasty in saying ‘The only interest of the interpolation is its obvious Attic origin. 
Its purpose is to supply for ἥμων [of line κα 1] an object.’ 

ff. τᾶ, 908 1, κήρυκεν O° ἀπάνευθεν ὑπὸ Apt δαῖτα κένοντο, | βοῦν δ᾽ ἱερεύπαντες μέγαν 
ἄμῴεπον. 

5. Enstath, fa ΠΝ p. τα μόν δῷ διῴτε πρῶταν ἐκεῖ, φασίν», ἔϑνσε βοῦν Θάλων (vic) ὠνγαῦ. 
ευϑεῖε, acholl. T. V. ff. 8. 48. ἐκεῖσε γὰρ πρῶτοι ἔθυσε Bole Θαύλων Φνγαδευθείε. 
Wilamowite would emend the reading of schol. T. into φνγαδενθεὶς «εὐ αὐτόν. But 
that insertion lessens the resemblance of Thaulon to Sopatros. 

> Supra pe goo f. 4 Mommsen Jerre αἱ, Stadt Athen p. sat f 

* Hesyeh. Βαυλωνίδαι" γένον ἐθα γενῶν ᾿Αϑήνησι. 

Β,., Deabwer Atincke Bote Thelin 1932 p. 161 *Jedenfalls dita die Thauloniden als 
kultische βουτύποι gesichert ; aus ihnen erwuchs mit Notwendigkeit der Eponymos Thaulon 
als der βουυτύποι der dtinlogischen Legende.’ 

 Hesych, Βούτυπον" πεν μὴμ ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐκαλεῖτο, ἐκ τοῦ Θαυλωνίδων γένοιτ καθιστάμενος 
(cod.), for which J. Toepffer Atticke Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 196 proposed Βούτνπαν" 
wil μὴν “Adhieagrs ἐκαλεῖτα, - οὐ Edie ὁ ἱερεύς b= ἐκ τοῦ Θαυλωνι δῶν γένσυν καϑωγτάμενυτ. 
H. von Prott in the Adeia. Mus. 1897 lii. 198 improved upon this by reading -- οὗ τὸν 
βαῦν ἔκτεινε ὁ Πυυντύπον O=. But he wrongly supposed that τυδμὴν was πὶ pi into which 
the body of the stricken ox was Mung. Adopting ron Prott’s insertion, I should rather 
take πυθμὴν to have been a base like that in use at Stratonikeia (rayrw p. 368 fig. 388). 
L. Deubner of, at. p. τῶι prefers. the suggestion of M. Schmidt that the words Α θήνησιν 
—rafierduerer are properly the end of the next gloss, which should read βουτύποτ' ὁ βοῦν 


the 


" 
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It would seem, then, that the Dipolicia was properly a clan- 
festival belonging to and jealously guarded by the Kerykes of 
Eleusis, Tradition told of a war between Eumolpos king of Eleusis 
and Erechtheus king of Athens, in which the former had been 
defeated by the latter: peace was made on condition that the 
Eleusinians should perform the mysteries by themselves, but should 
in all other respects be subject to the Athenians’ In historical 
times Eleusis, though treated as one of the Attic demes, continued 
to be called a po/is*, It is therefore reasonable to conclude that the 
cult of Zeus Pofieis was brought by the Kerykes from Eleusis to 
Athens*, Nor shall we be disconcerted if on the Athenian Akropolis 
itself we find traces of an analogous but yet different cult—a cult 
essentially connected with the foremost clan of Athens, not Eleusis¢, 


(¢) Purpose of the Dipolieia. 


Before taking leave of the Dipolieia we have yet to ask what 
meaning the festival had for its original celebrants. It would be 
tedious and, | think, needless here to discuss the whole welter of 
opinions held by critics ancient and modern with regard to this 
much-debated business®. But, for convenience’ sake, I add in 
a footnote® a conspectus of recent views concerning its most im- 


καταβάλλων «᾿Αθήνησιν ἐκαλεῖτο, de τοῦ δαυλωνιδῶν γένου! καδιατάμενοι"., So far well 
and good. Hut when Deulmer goes on to contend that the remainder of the first glow 
Rowrtwor- πυϑμήν is complete in itself, πυϑμὴν being the reot-end of a tree aged as ἃ 
cudpel to fell the ox, Tam filled with mild surprise. Hos he forpotien the πέλεκνι, a far 
more effective implement? 
* Hat. κι. 30, Thouk, 2, 15, Paws. τ. 38.3. See further C. Picani 
d'Aithénes εἰ d’ Eleusis’ in the Aree historignue 1931 elxvi. 136; 
* Strah. 35. 
᾿ Hesreh. Κεντριάδαι. τῶν περὶ τὰ μυστήρια and the schol. Aristoph, mus, 98s τὰ δὲ 
Βουῤώρια πτιλαιὰ ἐδρτή, ἣν φασιν ἄγεσθαι μετὰ τὰ μυστήρια (supra p. see dS heh comtiy 
point towards Eleusis, though the latter involves a direct misstatement soe the Bouphonia 
took place in Skirophorion, the Eleusinian Mysteries three manths Aner in Boedromion 
(cwpra i. 691 fig. 311). But see ἐμ σα p. 603 ἢ. ἢ. 
One wonders whether any buphonic traits still linger in the folk-beliefa of the district. 
When E. D. Clarke in 1801 played Verres and attempted to carry off the marble κιστοφόροι 
known πα St Demetra, an ox batted the statue and ran bellowing into the Eleusinian 
plain, nor weold the villagers be appeased ull the priest of Eleusis in full ἀνίας 
struck the frat blow with αὶ pickaxe (upra i 171 πὶ 1}. Coincidence, or survival? 
κα p. bod ff. a ἜΣΤΙΝ 
* Such discussion may be found eg. in P. Stengel Opfordniiuche der Coc ns 
Berlin mio p. 269 ff., W, W, Hyde The Proseeution of Lifes tr ee 
kn Oreck Ea ie Rie Ants fiir PAU: 3917 caxvial gg 5. 1 Deataae dark pk 
Berlin 1934 p. 170 ἢ, | . 
* (1) W. Robertson Smith Lectures on Me Relietone of he i 
p. ὅδε ἢ. treated the Rouphonia as a typical cose a af the Semites? London 101] 
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natural kind of animate or inanimate things, most generally to some kind of animal. 
Every animal of this kind is looked upon as a brother, is treated with the same respect 
as a human clansman, and is believed to aid his human relations by a variety of friendly 
services’ (#5. p. 124)...‘ precisely this kind of respect and reverence is paid to domestic 
animals among many pastoral peoples in various parts of the globe. They are regarded 
on the one hand as the friends and kinsmen of men, and on the other hand as sacred 
beings of a nature akin to the gods; their slaughter is permitted only under exceptional 
circumstances, and in such cases is never used to provide a private meal, but necessarily 
forms the occasion of a public feast, if not of a public sacrifice’ (#5. p. 296). Robertson 
Smith was followed by Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 88 ff., 5. Reinach in the Aevue 
selentifigue 13 octobre 1900 (=#a. Cultes, mythes, et religions Paris 1905 i. 18f.), and 
Harrison 7hemts* p. 141 ff. But ‘it is not yet certain that the Aryans ever had totemism’ 
(Frazer Golden Bough?: Spirits of Corn and Wild ii. 4, cp. zd. Totemism and Exogamy 
iv. 12 ff.), and Robertson Smith’s theory of sacrifice has been severely handled (W. Schmidt 
The Origin and Growth of Keligion trans. H. J. Rose London 1931 p. 108 f.). 

(2) H. von Prott ‘Buphonien’ in the Rhein. Afus, 1897 lii. 187 ff. held that the ox 
slain at the Bouphonia was an animal surrogate fora man. ‘Ich sehe nur eine Moglichkeit : 
der Stier ist an die Stelle eines Menschen getreten.... In der heissen, den Unterirdischen 
geweihten Jahreszeit nach der Ernte ist in alter Zeit dem Stadtschirmer Athens ein 
Mensch erschlagen! (1 Wahrscheinlich vom Zeuspriester, wie die Diomoslegende ja auch 
keinem βουτύπος kennt) und in eine Grube geworfen worden. Der Priester muss mit 
Blutschuld beladen fliehen, die That wird im Prytaneion untersucht.... Als fiir das 
Menschenopfer wie in so vielen Fallen das Thieropfer eintritt, dauert die alte Sitte in 
Athen fort, der Stier wird als Mensch behandelt’ (74. p. 202). B. Laum Das Eisengeld 
der Spartaner Braunsberg 1924 p. 47 goes further in the same direction, maintaining that 
originally a mystic garbed as a ταῦρος was killed and eaten. Such views receive some 
support from the Tenedian cult of Dionysos ’Ar@pwroppalerns (supra i. 659 f.), the Chian 
and Tenedian cult of Dionysos ᾿Ὡμάδιος (supra i. 656), the Ephesian cult of Poseidon 
served by human ταῦροι (supra i. 442), etc. and hardly merit the curt dismissal of 
L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 171 ‘Protts Deutung...schwebt ganz in der 
Luft und ist fast allgemein abgelehnt worden.’ 

(3) W. Mannhardt Mythologische Forschungen Strassburg 1884 p. 68 ff., arguing that 
the date of the festival (Skirophorion 14: s«fra p. 576) corresponded with the close of 
threshing in Attike, took the ox killed at the Bouphonia to be the ‘ Vegetationsdamon > in 
animal form. His interpretation has been widely accepted, ¢.g. by Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 27 
(“Wenn nun das Stieropfer an Zeus Sosipolis [supra i. 717 n- 2] mit Recht durch das 
koische Opfer an Zeus Polieus [supra p. 564 ἢ] mit dem Stieropfer der Buphonien in 
Verbindung gebracht worden ist, kann man sich doch zuletzt gegentiber den wider- 
Streitenden Meinungen iiber dieses Fest entscheiden; denn wenn der Stier des Zeus 
Sosipolis ein Korngeist ist, muss der des Zeus Polieus es auch sein’) and Frazer Go/den 
Bough* : Spirits of Corn and Wild ii. 6 ff. (‘The ox sacrificed at the doupfhonia appears to 
have embodied the corn-spirit.’ ‘The mode of selecting the victim suggests that the ox 
which tasted the corn was viewed as the corn-deity taking possession of his own’... ‘The 
time of the Athenian sacrifice, which fell about the close of the threshing, suggests that 
the wheat and barley laid upon the altar were a harvest offering; and the sacramental 
character of the subsequent repast—all partaking of the flesh of the divine animal—would 
make it parallel to the harvest-suppers of modern Europe, in which...the flesh of the 
animal who stands for the corn-spirit is eaten by the harvesters. Again, the tradition that 
the sacrifice was instituted in order to put an end to drought and famine is in favour 
of taking it as a harvest festival. The resurrection of the corn-spirit, enacted by setting up 
the stuffed ox and yoking it to the plough, may be compared with the resurrection of the 
tree-spirit in the person of his representative, the Wild Man! (1See 7he Dying God, 
p. 208). Still more clearly, perhaps, does the identification of the corn-spirit with an ox 
come out in the sacrificial ritual which the Greeks of Magnesia on the Maeander observed 
in honour of Zeus Sosipolis, a god whose title.,.marks him as the equivalent of Zeus 
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Polieus"}, H. von Prott, however, in the Aden. Afr, 1897 lil. 200 rejects Mannhardt's 
hypothesis a3 ‘unhalthar, weil das Fest gar nicht in die Ernte- oder Dreschaeit fallt', cp. 
P. Stengel Opferdrinche adler Gravchen Leiprig—Berlin 11a p. aon. 2; and L. Deobner 
Attrocke Ferte Berlin 1932 p. 171 will have none of it (‘Auch hier fellen alle ewingenden 
Analogien: namentlich erscheint das Tiiten des Vegetationsdimons nie als eine beilenk- 
liche Angelegenheit. Die Parallele des Sosipolisfestes in Magnesia kann nichts beweisen, 
Deno einmal ist es keineswegs gesichert, dass es sich hier wirklich um das Téten und 
Verschren eines Vepetationsdimons hanidelt, xum gwelten aber list sich wegen der 
wesentlichen Verschiedenheit der beiden Feste keine Bricke vom einen nim anderen 
schiagen, auch nicht auf dem Wege tiber das Zeusfest in Kos") μὰ - 

(4) P. Stengel Opjertrituche der Griecken Leipeiy—Berlin tgro p. aia f, held that the 
change from.an old-established bloodless cult of Zews Mokwnis to the ritual of animal: 
βαρεῖς was an innovation demanding at least a make-believe punishment. He [{π|ε 
weight on Hesych. Audy ϑᾶκοι καὶ πεσσοί" τινὲς γράφουσι ψῆφοι, φασὶ δὲ de τῷ τῶν 
᾿Αϑηνείων διαψηβίσει, ὅτε ἠμφισβήτει ᾿Αϑηνὰ καὶ Πασειδῶν, τὴν ᾿Αθηνῶν Aide δεηθῆναι ὑπὲῤ 
αὐτῆι τὴν ἡ ὄψον ἐνεγκεῖν καὶ ὑποσ χέισθαι ἀντὶ τοῦτον τὸ ταῦ Πολωε ipiior πμῶταν Portas 
ἐπὶ βωμοῦ (= Favorin. fex, p. stg, 56 1), cp. Souid, s.0, Διὰν ψῆφον. οὕτως καλεῖται, ἐν 
ᾧ ᾿Αϑηνᾷ καὶ Ποσειδῶν ἐκρίθησαν, Kpariror ᾿Αῤχιλύχοιτ" ἔνδα Διὸς μεγάλαι: ᾷκοι πεσσοὶ τε 
καλοῦνται. ὁ γὰρ τόποι, ἐν ἢ ἐκρίθησαν», Aids ψῆφος καλεῖται, τάττεται δ] ἡ παροιμία ἐπὶ 
τῶν ἱερῶν καὶ ἀϑίχτων (sutra is 1.4.7}. fal. Die iritchochen Aultuialtertamer* Munchen 

[030 p. 249 adheres to his opinion (‘Der Sinn der eigentiimlichen, schon im 5. Jahrhundert 
als sonderbar empfundenen Zeremonie, ist wohl, dass es einer besonder Entschuldigung, 
elner fortgesetzien wenigstens scheinbaren Bewtrafung dafiir bediirfe, dase man emen Kult, 
iler nach alter Uberlieferung unblutige Opfer Verlangte, in einen blutigen umpewandelt 
hatte") 
(3) Ke F. Hermann Sedrtuck der pottesdianstiichen dlterthimer der Grinchin™ 
Heidelberg 188 p. τοί, folly back on the Varronian idea (fre p. zor αν 1) that the 
Ox WS ἘΠ ΕΓΒ as tows Aertinwe woe thinks thai the Boonhornia rir Heiligheit cles 
Ackerstieres als des wesentlichsten Gehiilfen cum Landhaue symibolisch su wevenschan: 
lichen bestimmt waren." Similarly G. F. Sehoemann Grdechie-he Allerthimer® Pectin 
1902 ii. ago; ‘Das Schlachten des PHugstiers, des Gehalien dea Menschen hei der 
Bearbeitung des Feldea, war vor Alters verboten, tnd doss man auch nachher darn nicht 
ohne Gewissensscrupel geschritten, sprechen einige alterthiimliche hier eal “die hbliche 
Opfergebrauche aus.” Etc. But the moat Ῥετταπαΐνε exponent of this somewhat sentimental 
view fa UW. von Wilamowile-Moellendorff Lurigides Περαία Berlin 188 |. Ge: ‘der 
mensch, der sich zu der hohen culturstufe des ackerstnanns ethoben hat, empfindet cine 
innere acheu, den stier, seinen arbeitspenossen, ΣῈ echlachten und xo essen, den er doch als 
jager und hirte ohne anstand getitet hatte, und er kann und will doch « 
rindfleisches nicht enthehren. wir mégen nor doran denken, dass wir unsere -naher- 
stehenden μοί γί στ, ross und hund, auch nicht essen mogen, ud auch cin rind, das uns 
als individuum wert peworden ist, schwerlich fur unsern tisch schlachten lassen mGchten. 
ais diesem widerstreit der empfindungen entatcht der ritus der Buphonien, dic symbolische 
ceremonic, entsteht die peschichte vom ersten rinde heer ΤΉΜΑΙΟΝ, Sect ice aie 
befleckung des mores abgewdlet wird.’ Cp, dd. Der Claude der Hillenen Wectin 193t 
i. 296. The same explanation contents Mommsen ἄγων gf Stadt Athen p. va € and ewen 
L.. Deahner ἀρὰν Fees Berlin 1933 p. 172. : 

(6) Ε΄ Schwenn Gebet wed Oprer Heidelberp 1977 δ᾽ oof, tukes thie stand on the 
firmer pround of anthropology. Primitive man commonly dreads a great stone Fast shat 
he has killed, becanse he thinks it re still harm him saftey death. Accoriingly he makes 
elabirate attempts to appease it and in some cases even flees into hiding and ἴεν ὌΝ 
asi he were himself dend (J. Spleth Due Ketigion der Facer fy Sato Lins 
p. 1398. [Frazer Golden Bough*: Spirits of Corn and Wild i. 228 ΄., 244)). “Wenn die 
Eweerpricster den Schuldigen scheinbar sochen, um an ihm fr-das Tic, fic i, 
Vater,” die Strafe σὰ volluiehen, so verurteilen die Athener dos Beil, des dec Stier 
getitet hat, und werfen cs ins Meer; der Tater sellat aber muss in Afclka Wie ia: Aiton 
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pressive feature, the bizarre ritual of the Bouphonia, I shall 
approach the problem from a somewhat different angle, endeavour- 
ing to keep in mind the probabilities and improbabilities of the 
various contentions. 

The statues of Zeus Pofieis, if 1 am not mistaken, represented 
him as a storm-god, at first with uplifted bolt and impetuous 
advance, later with lowered weapon and in milder mood*. Close by 
was the remarkable group of Ge beseeching Zeus to rain upon 
her, ‘cither," says Pausanias, ‘because the Athenians themselves 
needed rain, or because there was a drought all over Greece®’ 


vor dem Zorn des Tieres flichen. Die Grindgedanken sind beidemal dieselben’ (Schwenn 
op. cit. p. 168), The parallel is certainly striking, ond Schwenn goes on to explain that 
the setting up of its etuffed hide was on admirable means of propitiating the dead beast 
(as. ait. p. tog) He supposes that the tasting of the corn originally aimed at 
strengthening of the creature's magic powers (p. crof.)}, that the communal feast enabled 
the participants to absorb those powers into themselves (p. 10g), and that the whole 
procedure was later attached, appropriately enough, to the cult of the sky-god Zeus 
TeXteds (p. 111}. Schwenn, in fact, has pot together ἃ hypothesis which explains much, 
At the same time we should do well to note the judicious comment of Deubner ap. cif. 
Ρ' 171: "Ἐπ musste freilich eugeben, dass diese historische Stafe im Ritus des Zeuslestes, 
las mit dem Ackerbau χὰ tun hat, micht mehr sichtbar sei, und nahm dahber an, das der 
— Bophonienochse urspriinglich cin Jagdtier gewesen sein miise [Schwenn p. tog) Auf 

diesen schwachen Pumkt der Hewelsfihrung hat denn anch Nilsson mit Recht hingewiesen 
und die Erklirung Schwenns abgelehnt® (* Deutsche Lit.-#eit. 1928, 1748 f).' 1 doubt 
whether this ‘weak point’ is really fatal to Schwenn's hypothesis. The same difheulty 
bewets the earliest phase of the ‘Minoan’ ball-fights, which may likewte have orlginated 
in the hunting stage of the community (rr i. 497). 

Supra po 570 ff | 
* Pans 1, ag. af. (nepre ii, τὶ mn. 4). Not much is known concerning tus group. 

C, Lenormant in the aan. a. Jit. 1833 iv. 60—68, Afon. αἱ, ΤΉ. i pl. 44, a, 4, attempted 
to connect it with the stateette of a kneeling woman in Parian marble brought by Blouet 
fram Mykonos and now in the Louvre (Reinach Avs. Stay. ii. 682 no. a). EH. Heydemann 
in Hermes 1870 iv. 380 ff. (followed by Harrison Afyté. Afon. dnc. Ath. p- 404 ff.) assumed 
that there waa a half-length statee of Ge emerging from the ground in front of the ΓΟ ΟΝ «αὶ 
Inscription sr Kap! τούύρον | Kara joo (a el rel (Carp. ier. A. ti, ἢ no. 166 'Hadriani 
fete netati titulum adscribemus,’ Michel Αἰ δεν αἱ ser. gr. τιον 754- Facsimile in Hartison 
op. cit. p. 405 fig. 31. Supra ii an n. 4, fi, 221), KR. Forster in the arch. Zev. rey, 
SEAT. POE cp. the type of Gain recumbent with hand uplifted in supplication on sarcophagi 
representing the rape of Kore (Overbeck Gr. Awarforrt4. Demeter—Kora pp. £90, 607 fi. 
Atlas pl. 17). E.Kuhnert in Roscher Ler. Myra. i. 191 says: ' Mir scheint allein cin Relief, 
(aia vor Zeus der Ende entsteigend), mikglich," Furtwingler Masterpiecer of Gk. Seip. 
pp: 49—471 reverts to Heydemann’s view of a half-length figure of the goddess rising out 
of the rocky ground. He ep. the impression of a seal on a litthe pyramid | 
of terra cotia, which came from Athens to Berlin (Antiquarium, T..C. inv. 
6787) and may belong to s. iv oriii mc. It shows (fig. 185 my hg. 41g) the 
Upper part of an undraped female form bending backwards and looking up 
to heaven with raised hands and dishevelled hair: her body rises from a 
car covered with cut grass, corn, ot the like and drawn by an old-fashioned 
wheel. Furtwiingler supposes that this singular vehicle was used for 
country processions and supplications in time of drought, bemg a more 


Fig. 413. 
advance! analogue of the bronze car at Krannon {πηῤγὰ ἢ, 831 ff. ἔν. 788—792)- 
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Ὁ, Jahn’, (ἃ, Robert®, and G. F. Schoemann? infer from the 
proximity of this monument that by means of the Dipolicia men 
sought to propitiate Zeus as the god who sent rain and dew with 
their attendant fertility. 

But more certain indications may be drawn from the date of the 
festival. It was celebrated during the very hottest days of the year* 
at a season when, according to modern meteorological observations, 
the dewfall is at its minimum , In this respect it resembled the 
Arrhephoria or ‘Dew-bearing, which appears to have been a 
ceremony intended to fertilise Mother Earth® The same intention 
undoubtedly accounts for the Skirophoria’, which took place on the 
twelfth of Skirophorion®, two days before the Dipolieia®, and on the 
calendar-frieze of the Panagia Gorgoepétoos (supra figs. 410, 411) is 
represented by a young man holding a couple of corn-ears™, To 
judge from these data, it would seem that the Dipolieia probably 
aimed at enabling the Sky-father to impregnate the Earth-mother 
aright by ensuring an adequate dewfall and rainfall at a critical 
time of year. 

That we are on the right track in adopting this explanation will 
appear from a further consideration of the personnel and ritual of 
the feast. Those that took an active part in it belonged, as we have 
seen™, to the Kerykes of Eleusis, The Kerykes of Eleusis claimed 
that Keryx the founder of their clan was a son of Hermes by 


"Ὁ. Jahn in the Mier. Mem. αἷς fst, 1865 ii, τί, 
ΞΟ, Robert in the Gar, gel, Anz. rigg clxi. sab. 
Ξ G. F, Schoemann Grirchiwhe A/terthdmer’ Berlin to? ii, 5.18. 
‘ Supra p, 888. “γα ἢ. τῳ} Me ἢ, * Supre p, τὸς if 
| T Wags the πες of the Διὴν κιόβεαν at the Skirophoria (imped i. 433 on. 1) comparable 
with the Palestinian use of fleeces spread to catch dew (supra p. βου αν ἢ} The χαρίση 
ἴ5. casier to ask than to answer. ; | 
* Momméen FAevte αἱ, Stadt Athen μι soy f., E. Cahen in Darember Τ ν᾿ 
- ᾿ Nie sta gel iad sey, —Saplio Nr. 
Am. ἵν, 13610 f., F. Pfister in Pauly—Wissown ails Fue. iii A. 530 ἣ ont 
Attitche Fete Rerlin 1922 p. 40 ff. sitet ὁ , 
* The belief of A. Mommsen Grivcdirche Hoaortatante Vat ᾿ τ 
token Ξ aa cic Leipng tidy p. 44, fof. Feste ol 
Stadt Athen p. 309 περὶ Ὁ, Band De Diipoliorum sacre Atheniemsines Velac Sanonar 
7a p. 04 that the Arrhephoria too was held short! ased 


+e ¥ before the Dipoliei be hased 
on Souhd. so. Deughdeun Avr *dopray παλαιά, ἣν dass Fra pinata ie 1 


Arstoph, sw, 983), For it is improbable that τὰ μυστήρια alludes | 
Almost equally improbable is the cj. of J. Toepffer Misicks Cobestet ce ee if ies 
that we should emend μετὰ τὰ μικγτήρια into μετὰ μυστηρίων, There More to be said 
for the suggestion of H. von Prott in the A'hete. Mur. 1897 ii, 1H ἢ "fab Betitas 
source [5 confusing the Dipolieia with the Diasia. See, however prs Hs : 

» Suped p. 588 π. 2, especially L. Deubner of, ai, p, ἀμ! "Der Skiro horlon a: im 
Schema des ¢veraerevew. In der linken Hand scheint er τηνεὶ Ahren xq bali ie Zwischen 
Hand ond Kuorper εἰπε πάπα ει rwei achmalc Stege cee ἜΗΝ - ~ gees = 
cine Spiter angedeutet.' Ἢ βωνε τ᾿ s&s ΕἾ 
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Aglauros, daughter of Kekrops’. Androtion, however, the fourth- 
century historian who linked the Dipolieia with Thaulon’, made 
Keryx the son of Hermes by Pandrose®; and so did the grammarian 
Polydeukes in the time of Commodus, except that he gave the 
mother’s name its usual form Pandrosos*. Whether Keryx was the 
son of Aglauros or of Pandrosos makes little difference, for we have 
already found that Agilauros, ‘the Sparkling One, and Péndrosos, 
‘the All-bedewed,’ were but successive names of the Earth-mother 
fertilised by the dew’ Such being their lineage, the Boutypor, 
Kentriddat, and Daitrof were better qualified than any other 
Athenians to obtain from heaven ‘the nurturing dews of Kronos’ 
son®’ Indeed, Thaulon the forefather of the TZhaulontdai or 
Boutypoi’, bears a name which stands in obvious relation to that of 
Zeus Thailios*, and seems, as we have conjectured ®, to denote ‘the 
Dew-man’ and nothing more sinister. 

The ritual of these moisture-makers was complex. The begin- 
ning and the end of it appear to have been magical rather than 
religious ceremonies. 

Virgins called Hydrophéroi brought water, ostensibly for the 
sharpening of axe and knife™. But this may have been an after- 
thought or later interpretation. The only other Hydrophéria that 
took place at Athens had a very different significance. Souidas™ 
describes it as ‘A mourning festival, which, according to Apollonios, 
was celebrated over those that perished in the deluge.’ The funereal 
aspect of this Hydrophéria™ suggests comparison with the sepulchral 
loutrophdéroi®, which we traced back to the vogue of a primitive 
rain-charm™, If the Hydrophéria too was a rain-charm, associated 


1 Paus. 1. 38. 3. 2 Supra p. 596. 

* Androt. (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 351, iv. 645 Miller) in frag. Lexici rhet. p. 671, 16 ad 
calcem Photii p. 20 ed. M. Meier Kipuxes,...cos ᾿Ανδροτίων ἐν πρώτῃ ᾿Ατθίδος, Κέκροπος 
γενέσθαι τρεῖς θυγατέρας, "ΑΎραυλον, "Άρσην καὶ Πανδρόσην, ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἐγένετο Κῆρυξ, "Ἑρμῇ 
συγγενομένης. Meier would omit ὡς and restore ἝἜρσην καὶ ἸΠάνδροσον. 

* Poll. 8, 103. 5 Supra pp. 237, 241 Β΄ 6 Supra p. 265 n. t. 

7 Supra Ρ. 597. 8 Supra Pp. 277 ff. ® Supra p. 283. 

° Supra p. 583. 

1 Souid. s.v. "Yépoddpa- ἑορτὴ πένθιμος ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐπὶ τοῖς ἐν τῷ κατακλυσμῷ ἀπολο- 
μένοις, ὡς ᾿Απολλώνιος (Apollon. Ascal. in Frag. hist. Gr. ἵν. 313 Miiller) = Phot. ex. 
5.v. Ὑδροφόρια. The gloss is abbreviated in the ef. mag. p- 774, 56f. σεῦ. ὙὙδροφορία 
(=Favorin. Zx. p. 1790, 57 f.), and still more so by Hesych. s.v. Ὑδροφορία (cod.). 

? Similarly Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 172 f. concludes that the ὙὝδροφόρια of the Aeginetans 
(schol. Pind. Vem. 5. 81), which he justly identifies with the ᾿Αμφιφορίτης (εἰ. mag. Pp. 95, 
+ ff.) or Audopirns ἀγών (Kallim. frag. 80 Schneider ap. schol. Pind. O/. 7- 156) insti- 
tuted by the Argonauts (Ap. Rhod. 4. 1763 ff., Apollod. 1- 9. 26) and with the Δελφίνια 
(schol. Pind. Pyth. 8. 88), is to be connected with a cult of the dead. 

8 Supra p. 372 ff. 4 Supra Ρ. 427- 
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in the popular mind with Deukalion’s downpour, we can better 
understand certain circumstances attending Sulla’s capture of 
Athens in 86 π΄. He entered the city on the Kalends of March, 
at a time when, as Plutarch’ says, the Athenians ‘do many things 
to recall the disastrous deluge of rain and the destruction that it 
caused, believing that the flood happened just about that time of 
year.’ It has been conjectured with much probability that the rites 
here referred to were those of the Hydrephéria*. Shortly after 
Sulla’s entry, when Aristion on the Akropolis capitulated through 
thirst, ‘heaven at once gave a portent, On the very day, and at the 
very hour, when Curio was bringing him down, the clouds gathered 
in a clear sky and there descended such a quantity of rain that it 
filled the Akropolis with water®.’ Now, if we may argue from the 
Α Hydrophéria to the Hydrophéroi, it seems at least likely that the 
opening rite of the Dipolicia was the fetching of water by way of 
ἃ rain-charm. The water so fetched was poured over an axe and 
a knife. A civilised age of course jumped to the conclusion that the 
water was required simply for the sharpening of the tools. But Ϊ 
shall venture to read a deeper meaning into the ceremony. May 
we not fairly surmise that the axe—a double axe, as the frieze of 
the Fanagia Gorgoepékoos shows'—was the weapon of the storm- 
god Zeus, was in fact an Attic counterpart of the /dfryvs"? Perhaps, 
after all, the Sopatros-legend, which spoke of the Bouphonia as 
introduced from Crete‘, was not so wide of the mark as some have 
supposed’. ‘To wet such an axe with water would be a method of 


1 lout. τὶ Salt. 14. * ὦ, Bernhardy on Souid. σὰν, Ὑδροψύρια, 

To the οὐ δροφόρια may be added! the Χύτροι of Anthesterion 13, when a pol of 
mingled seeds was boiled over the fire and offered! to Dionysos and to Hermes X@driet on 
behalf of the dead (Mommsen Seste εἰ, Stout Athen pp. 391 n. 4, 397 £, Harrison Prolkg. 
Ga. Hel? p, 36 ff, L. Deubner Attivhe Fete Berlin 1932 pp. 63 f., 162 fi, «1, 121. 
Supra i. G84, ii, 1130], and also the annual ceremony of unspecified date (Mommsen 
op. cf. p. 474 π᾿ δ᾽, when wheaten meal kneaded with honey was cast into a cleft in the 
precinct of Zeus ᾿Ολύμπιος (rwprap. 170 ἢ, ΟἹ near the grave of Denkalion (spec ii. 1118). 

4 Plot. τον Sell. 14. Δ Supra p. 287 figs. 410, ger. * Supra ii. καρ ἢ, 

" Supra p. ago ἢ, 

7B. Tamaro in the να δ deila Τὶ Scuola archeologiva di Ateme ¢ deliz misnont 
italiane ἐπ Oriente rga1— tga iv τοι ff. regards the Rouphonin asa rite originating in 
the Mycenaean age. Ἐς, Schwenn Geter wud Ofer Heidelberg 927 Pp, 11g anya: “Zeus 
Sosipolis [in Mungnesia)] war urspriinglich cin minoiseher Himmelshere und hat erst 
spater den Namen seines hellenischen Broders angenommen. Doamit kénnen. wit dann, 
neben anderen Stierprocessionen πηή stiertikungen t B. dem oben ecwahnten pois rot 
*Hpwer in Delphi, auch die Baphonienrcremonien in Athen in die minoleche Epoche 
zurtickfuhren.’ 14. id. p. 1312 *Der Buphonienstier in Athen diente euniichst nur dem 
Schute der Ackerbestellung, aber da zum Gedeihen der Sunten auch der Seven des 
Himmels notwendig war, wurde die Stiertitung schon in vorgriechischer Zeit mit dem 


Dienst des Himmelagottes verbunden—wurde sie zum Opler Str ἄξια. Hsien ὅδε 
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obtaining a rain-storm quite in accordance with the recognised 


rules of magic’. 

An Attic counterpart of the Cretan /adbrys would be of course 
an object of special sanctity—a ‘holy axe’ as Pincdar* called it. An 
example of the sort, found near Athens a few years ago and now in 
my possession, is decorated with all the resources of Hallstatt art*. 
Accordingly, at the Bouphonia the utmost pains were taken to 
transfer the guilt of bloodshed from the axe to its accomplice the 
knife, while all present agreed to ignore the escape of the axe- 
bearing priest. Even the knife, when condemned, was not, like any 
ordinary inanimate object that had caused death, flung beyond the 
frontier*, but was sunk at seat—presumably one more rain-charm 
to complete the performance. 


(ἢ) Zeus as an ox; zeus Ollbios. 


It remains to consider the central act of this yearly drama—the 
real death and simulated resurrection of an ox among worshippers 
who partake of his flesh. 

The ox is throughout treated as divine. Nothing short of this 
will fully account for the ritual rule that the dos must be a voluntary 
victim as it were consenting to his own death, for the feeling of 


Himinels,” Ls Malten in the fahrd. «αἱ, Deutsoh. Arch. Jnest, tga8 xiii, 138 15 convinced s 
‘Dabei ist an einer Reihe von Einzelkulten beobachtet worden, wie in ihnen des Stier 
unpringlich noch Eigengestalt war, dann aber dem Vater Himmel auwuchs. Eines 
Eckpunkt bilden die attischen Buphonien, dic mit ihren Warsetn in vorgricchische Zett 
surlickreichen: in ihnen unterliegt der ἡ" Μοολὶ" an dem Stierdimon einer besonderen 
Suhne, wobei das Doppelbeil eine Rolle hat.’ Another convert is B. Schweitses In ip 
Gitt. gel. Ane. 1938 ὄχον 17: ‘So sind...die Buphonien...cin vergriechisches Hauernfest- 

L, Deubner Afficke Fete Herlin 1932 remains dissntished: ‘Hei der Deurtedlung der 
Zeremoante des Zeusfestes ist nicht eu tibersechen, dass dieses keineswegs in das praweste 
Altertum hinaufreichen kann.... Es sollte doch Klar sein, dass Zeus Polieus auf der Burg 
von Athen unbedingt jiinger sein muss als Athena und erst spater κα dieser hinzugetreten 
sein kann: und auch dann erbiclt er nur einen Altar. Ich glaube nicht, dass mam nit 
seinem Kult Gber die archaische Zeit hinoufgehen kann. But Deoboer ignores the 
possibility (which 1 hold to be the troth) that the cult of Zeus Toker came to Athens in 
archaic times from Eleusis, where with its peculiar personae! and ritual it had survived 
the passage from Mycenaean τὸ post-Mycenacan conditions. 
i Sec eg. Frazer Golden Bough: The Magic Art 1. 247 ff. (‘The Magical Control of 

in’). 

2 Sopra p. τοῦ, mayne § ᾧ (h) 1 (η]. a 

2 Published infra Addenda on ii. 635 ff. ("The decoration of the double axe’) Since 
the decoration of this specimen consists in porngilld demgns of ἃ four-spoked wheel, ἃ 
bridled and branded horse, a waterfowl, and a man—symbols all suggestive of ἃ #0! 
interpretation (rvfra i. 333 1 j)—,lt is probable that we hove here a sacred axe, and 
remotely possible that it once belonged τὸ a Aewpadner. who wielded it at some forgotten 
Bouphonia when the sun was al its hottest (raya p- 585]. 

4 Poll. & rae. ® Sugre ἢ. 534+ 
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utter guilt that drove the actual Sewpidnos into immediate exile, 
and for the solemn communion of those who together devoured the 
sacred flesh and so—at Athens as in Crete'—absorbed into their 
own bodies the very substance and virtues of the divine beast. 
When we remember that in Mesopotamia, in Asia Minor, and all 
round the shores of the Levant the sky-god with his bellowing 
thunder and his fertilising rain has been from time immemorial 
conceived as a bull®, we cannot but conclude that the ox of the 
Dipolieia was one more example of this universal concept®, in a 
word was the embodiment of Zeus Pofens himself—slain that he 
might live again in younger and more vigorous form, stuffed with 
hay and yoked to a plough that he might work as of yore for the 
benefit of his pé/es. 

A plough on the Akropolis-rock seems a¥p/ac’e. Yet Plutarch* 
in his Adice to Bride and Groom goes some way towards explain- 
ing’ it: 

"The Athenians,” he says, ‘observe three sacred ploughings: the first at 
Skiron, in memory of the most ancient of sowings: the second in Raria; and 
the third near the base of the Akropolis, the so-called Aourtgios. 


Bousyges,‘ Yoker of Oxen,' was an old-time Athenian, the first who 
ever ploughed with such a pair®. In token of his achievement the 
plough that he used was dedicated on the Akropolis*, And he 
himself may be seen using it on a red-ficured bell-traér, said to 


L Supra i. Ggo, 66a ff, ii. 945, 354, 539- * Supra: i, 633 ἢ, 

* Thus far [ find myself in agreement with B. Schweitrer fferakivs Tubingen 132 
Ρ- 45 ("Der Stier war das geweihte Tier sowohl des vordernsiatischen Himmelagottes wie 
des kretischen £cus gewesen, sie selbst waren sicherlich einst in der Crestale 
dienes gedacht worden, wie der Europamythos aigt. Es ist vor allem das Stieropfer 
das durch die Doppeiaxt dargebracht wird. In dieser besonderen Bedeutung kann ga 
βαυπλήξ heissen... Der σέλεκνι,, πρὶ! εἶπε merkwirdige, auch ron P. Stengel noch nicht 
betriedigend erklarte Rolle in den diisteren ὁρώμενα, ἀδτ attischen Buphonien ") But the 
further contentions of B. Laum Jeiirges Geld Tihingen 1904 p. £23 ("Aus oe cakvilen 
Funktion crklirt sich also die Verehrung des Doppelbriles, Zunachst ist es das Hei]. mit 
dem der Priester das Opfertier niedlerschliigt; dann wird es Symbol der Stiergottheit und 
ist als solches Kultgegenstand und Weihegabe." Ete.) seem to me to outrun ΠΩΣ 

* Plout. comiag. proce. 42 ᾿Αθηναῖοι τρεῖς ἀρύτουγ ἱεραὺπ ἄγουσι πρῶτον ἐπὶ Seip 
ral παλαιυτάτον τῶν σπόρων ὑπόμνημα, δεύτεραν ἐν τῇ Ῥαρίᾳ, τρίτων ὑπὸ “(λιν {so ἐερρ λα 
in the ed. Basel 1543 for πέλιν) τὰν καλούμενον Βουζύγιον. τούτων δὲ vdvcon ligbranta 
(Malvig cj. roel! er ὁ yan puos σπόρος καὶ ἄροτοι ἐπὶ παίδων pate ηδήσον ἘΠ 

"Ὴ. W. Stoll in Roscher Ler, Afpta. 1.839, ], Toenfier in Po = a : 
Hii. 1095 ff. Supra i. 460 τι. 3. Sor Noepficr ον Pauly—Winowa Real: 

* Schol. Aischin. ae fais, deg. 78 τοῦ Bouhiyov- ret ἄντοι ἐκ τοῦ = 
ty yap ἦν καὶ τοῦτο γέροι τιμώμεναν παρὰ τοῖν' ᾿Αθηναίοις, ἐξ οὗ bleea® Bee 7 Be ‘ 
Βουϊύγηι δὲ ἐκλήθη feeteerqrt (H. Sauppe cj, ᾿Επιμενίδϑης, cp infra ΠΣ ΤΣ sha 
τῶν πάλαι, deri πρῶτοι ζεῦγοι βοῶν ἔζευξεν. Siew καὶ τὸ ἄρανραν aes ΘΝ rd : 
Am rds plain : ἀνέκεετα ἐν τῇ 


des Himmels- 
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Kyratér from Vari, now at Baltimore: 
(2a—d) Bouzyges ploughing in the presence of Athena and an elderly male spectator. 


See page 606 ff. 
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have been found in pieces near Vari and now in the collection of 
Professor D. M. Robinson at Baltimore (pl. xlv)*. This interesting 
vase, which has been attributed to ‘The Painter of the Naples 
Hephaistos Krater®’ and may be dated ¢. 430 B.C., shows Bouzyges 
successfully driving his yoke of oxen in the presence of two 
spectators. One of these, wearing stephdne and Doric péplos, is 
characterised as Athena by the spear in her right hand and the 
olive-tree at her side. But she holds in her left hand six* ears of 
corn and turns to encourage the ploughman. So does a bald- 
headed white-bearded man, who stands in the background, wearing 
a himdtion and leaning on his staff. He has been called Kekrops* 
or Boutes®; but neither appellation is probable and we must be 
content to leave him anonymous. It is of more importance to note 
that the whole vase-painting was designed for an Eleusinian, not 
an Athenian, myth. Compare it with the Berlin skyphos illustrated 
supra i. 224 fig. 165 and you will realise that Athena and Bouzyges 
are simply adaptations from Demeter with her corn-ears and 
Triptolemos with his plough. Or set it beside the Palermo kratér 
supra i. 218 pl. xviii and you perceive that Athena and the elderly 
male spectator have been substituted for Demeter and Keleos, or 
possibly for Persephone and Hippothon. In short, the Baltimore 
kratér drops more than one broad hint that behind the Athenian 
ploughman at the base of the Akropolis lurks a half-obliterated 
figure, his Eleusinian predecessor on the Rarian Plain. Athena 
holding corn-ears at a plough-scene is quite unconvincing unless 
we see that she has stept into the shoes of Demeter and that the 
type appropriate to the earlier discovery of the thrice-ploughed 
1 Ὁ. M. Robinson ‘ Bouzyges and the First Plough on a Krater by the Painter of the 
Naples Hephaistos’ in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1931 xxxv. 152—160 with figs. 1 (obverse) 
and 2 (reverse). Iam indebted to Professor Robinson for the large-scale photographs, 
lent to me by Mr C. T. Seltman, from which my pl. xlv was made. Height of vase 
οὐ, Height of main scenes 0°175™. 
ee J. Ὁ. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 pp. 415 f., 
* Ὁ. M. Robinson Joc. cit, p. 155 says: ‘In her left hand she holds the promised 
harvest consisting of eight (sic) ears of corn, the stems of which, once in white paint, 


have vanished.’ 
* Id. τὸ. p. 156. A graffito, of which the first two words are scratched on the reverse, 


the third on the obverse of the vase, reads AIOKLE[ € | HAA[AIE]V[E] Ι 
KEKPOMIAS. Cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. “Adal Algwrldes: ...ὁ δ᾽ Αἰξωνεὺς (sc. δῆμον) τῆς 
Kexporldos φυλῆς. 

ὅ D. M. Robinson Joc. cit, p- 156 n. 1: ‘Professor Elderkin makes the interesting 
suggestion that the old man is Butes whose name would make him logically present in 
the scene. He thinks further that the paintings of the Butadae in the Erechtheum 
[Paus. 1. 26. 5] may have inspired the scene.’ 
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field* had been borrowed to depict the later discovery of the yoked 
oxen. The transference from Demeter to Athena as ploughman’s 
patroness* was perhaps eased by a knowledge of such cults as that 
of Athena Boarméa in Boiotia® and that of Athena Boudeta in 
Thessaly*. The former appellative is said to have meant ‘ She who 
fits the Oxen’ to yoke and plough ; the latter, ‘She who binds the 
Oxen’ to plough and yoke. 

I pass on to observe that Bouzyges was the eponymous ancestor 
of a noble Athenian clan, the Bouzygai®, who dwelt on the 


1 Supra i, 224f. 

* Cp. the curious tale told by interp. Serv. ix Verg. Aen. 4. 402: in Attica regione 
quaedam puella Myrmix nomine fuit, Minervae ob castimoniam et sollertiam dilecta, 
quae postea hoc modo (H. A. Lion prints /oco) Minervae in se odium concitavit. namque 
cum vidisset Minerva Cererem segetes invenisse, volens ipsa ostendere Atticis quo 
expeditius segetes parerent, aratrum dicitur invenisse. quod cum manu ageret, et Myrmix 
ei adhaereret, ausa est occulte aratri stivam subripere, et apud homines se iactare, 
infructuosum esse Cereris munus, nisi suo uterentur invento, quo terra aratro resoluta 
expeditius ederet fructus. quod cum proditum aegre tulisset Minerva, Myrmicem illam 
virginem in formicam convertit eamque, ut proditricem, adversam frumentis, quae semper 
insequitur et subripit, esse praecepit. quae res cum lovi miserationem movisset, excogit- 
avit quemadmodum formicae honorem daret. nam cum Aeacum, filium suum ex Aegina 
susceptum, Thessalis imponeret regem et agros ipsos videret hominibus indigere, formicas 
colligi in unum iussit easque in homines commutavit: unde Myrmidones appellati sunt. 
See further J. Schmidt in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. xvi. 1106. 

* Lyk. AZ, 518 ff. (Idas and Lynkeus) τοὺς “Apns ἐφίλατο, | καὶ δι᾽ ᾿Ενυώ, καὶ τριγέν- 
νητος θεὰ | Βοαρμία Λογγᾶτις 'Ομολωὶς Bla with schol. ad Joc. Βοαρμία δὲ καὶ Aoyyarts 
παρὰ Βοιωτοῖς καλεῖται καὶ τιμᾶται and Tzetz. ad Joc. Βοαρμία παρὰ τὸ ἁρμόσαι καὶ ζεῦξαι 
εἰς ζυγὸν καὶ ἄροτρον βοῦς. This explanation is accepted by K. O. Miiller Orchomenos und 
die Minyer* Breslau 1844 p. 181 n. 1, Gerhard Gr. Myth. i. 243, Welcker Gr. Gotterl. ii. 
301, Preller—Robert Gr. M/j#h. i. 222 n. 1, O, Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Enc: iit. 
575- Gruppe Gr. Myth. Kel. p. 1205 ἢ. 8 is, as usual, helpful: ‘der N. bedeutet gewiss 
nicht ‘‘den Kampflarm abwehrend” [ = *Bofa-fappia] [MEISTER], sondern ! Rinder 
anschirrend’; 5. SOLMSEN, Rh. M. Lii1 1898 145 [f.]...Athena selbst gilt als Erfinderin 
des Pfluges, Arstd. I S. 20 Dpr.; Intp. Serv. ΝᾺ 4 402.’ 

* Lyk. AZ. 359 f. (Kassandra) ἡ πολλὰ δὴ Βούδειαν Αἴθυιαν Κόρην | ἀρωγὸν αὐδάξασα 
τάρροθον γάμων with Tzetz. ad σε. οὕτω τιμᾶται Βούδεια ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ ἐν Θετταλίᾳ (=Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Botdea, who is cited also by Eustath. in 71. p. 1076, 28 Βούδειαν λέγων ᾿Αθηνᾶν 
ἐν Θεσσαλίᾳ)... Βούδεια γὰρ ἡ φρόνησις, ὅτι τοὺς βόας ἀρότρῳ καὶ ζυγοῖς ὑποδέει καὶ τέμνει 
τὰς αὔλακας. This etymology has found favour, not only with K. O. Miiller of. cit? 
p- 181, Gerhard of. cit. i. 226, 231, 243, Welcker op. cit. ii. 301, Preller—Robert Op. cit. 
i. 222 n. 1, O. Jessen of. cit. iii. 988, Gruppe of. cit. p. 1205 n. 8, etc., but with expert 
philologists such as P. Kretschmer Zinleitung in die Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache 
Gottingen 1896 p. 419, who holds that similar place-names are derived from the name of 
the goddess (‘Endete der Name der Gittin selbst auf “a, so konnte er unverandert als 
Ortsname dienen : Βούδεια in Thessalien nach der Athena Βούδεια der “ Rinder anschir- 
renden”, daneben Βούδειον (Il. I 572). Cp. F. Stahlin Das hellenische Thessalien 
Stuttgart 1924 p. 78 n. 2 (4)). It is, however, equally possible and—to my thinking— 
decidedly more probable that the goddess drew her appellative from an old hacen 
of unknown meaning, the appellative being later re-Interpreted as ‘Oxen-binding.’ 

<1 & Toepfier Alttische Genealogie Berlin 1889 PP- 136—1409, id. in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iii. t094—1096. 
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Akropolis* and were entrusted with the discharge of several sacred 
duties. It is said that the priestess of Athena was drawn from their 
number*. More certainly, they provided the priest of Zeus 7é/eios*, 
who as a marriage-god yoked man and wife together*. They also 
furnished the priest of Zeus at the Palladion®. In Roman times 
both these functionaries had seats reserved for them in the theatre. 
And on one occasion the latter, at the bidding of the Pythian 
Apollon, had a new image of Pallas made at his own expense and 
dedicated to the gods and to the city® Why the cult at the 
Palladion should have been in the hands of the Bouzygai appears 
from a story told by Polyainos’: 


*Demophon received the Palladion in trust from Diomedes and took care of 
it. When Agamemnon asked it back, Demophon gave the genuine image to an 
Athenian named Bouzyges to take to Athens, but made another of the same 
size and shape and kept it in his tent. When Agamemnon attacked him with a 
strong force, Demophon for a long time put up a great fight and so created the 
impression that he was defending the genuine image. But when many men had 
been wounded, the followers of Demophon gave way, and Agamemnon seized 
the false Palladion and, falling into the trap, went off with it.’ 


We gather from other writers that Demophon was the first person 
tried by the court at the Palladion, which dealt with cases of 
involuntary homicide, though several versions of his crime are 
extant®. The noteworthy point is that the name Demophon again 
directs our attention to Eleusis, where he was Demeter’s nurseling 
even before Triptolemos®. We are not, therefore, surprised to find 


* Aristeid. or. 2. 13 (i. 20 Dindorf) καὶ Βουζύγης τις ὑπῆλϑέ με τῶν ἐξ ἀκροπόλεως, K.T.d. 

* Schol. Aischin. ad Sals. leg. 78 (quoted supra p. 606 n. 6). Does this in reality 
refer to the priestess of that Athena who was worshipped ἐπὶ Παλλαδίῳ (/uscr. Gr. ed. 
min. i no. 324, 78 [᾿Αθ]εναίας ἐπὶ Παλλαδίοι, 95 ᾿Αθεναίας ἐπὶ Παλλαδίοι) ? 

* Supra ii. 1163 n. 2 fig. 971. 

* Cp. Hesych. s. ov. Zvyia: ἡ Hpa..., Ζύγιος" Zets.... Supra i. 458 τι. 8 and ii. 60 
Nn. 0, 695 ἢ. ο, 723 n. ©, 054 ἢ. ο. 

> Corp. inser. Att, iii. no. 273 =Michel Recuetl d'Jnscr. gr. no. 860. 34 = Roberts— 
Gardner Gk. Epigr. ii. 467 ff. no. 271 Βουζύγου | ἱερέως Διὸς ἐν | Παλλαδίῳ on a seat in the 
Theatre, in lettering later than Hadrian. 

δ Corp. inser. Att. iii, 1 no. 71 [ὁ δεῖνα -- — - ἱερ) εὺς τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ ἐπὶ Παλλαδίου καὶ 
Βουζύγης, UoNvailvou(?) Μαραθωνίου, | χρήσαντος τοῦ Πυθίου ᾿Απόλλωνος, ὅτι χρὴ ἕτερον 
ἕδο[5] τῆς Παλλάδος κατασκευάσασθαι ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων ποήσας τοῖς τε θεοῖς καὶ τῇ πόλει! 
ἀνέθηκεν. A. Boeckh in the Corp. inscr. Gr. i no. 491 had proposed to read Μαραϑώνιο[ 5], 
but Ww. Dittenberger replies: ‘ne ita quidem omnis difficultas removetur, cum admodum 
mir sit nomen patris hoc demum loco positum.’ 

* Polyain. 1. 5. Cp. Dionysios of Samos Srag. 5 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. οἵ. Miiller) = 
ας. 3 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 178 £. Jacoby) ap. Clem. Al. protr. 4. 47. 6 p. 36, 15 ff 
Stahlin. 

δ Paus. i. 28. 8 f. with Sir J. G. Frazer ad Joc. 

" Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. PP- 52, 652f. Supra i. 211. 


c. III. 39 
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that ultimately the Bouzygai were responsible for keeping the 
sacred oxen that ploughed at Eleusis'. Probably J. Toepffer® is 
right in his contention that, when the Eleusinian state ceased to be 
an isolated priestly power, all three ploughings passed into the 
control of the Attic Bouzygai. O. Gruppe* too attributes these 
changes to political movements in progress at the end of s. vii and 
during the first half of s. vi B.;cC—the temporary predominance of 
Megara and the permanent union of Eleusis with Athens. Indeed 
it is likely enough that the original home of the Bouzygai was not 
Athens, but Eleusis. The Eleusinians, says Pausanias*, ‘ assert that 
the Rarian Plain was the first to be sown and the first to bear 
crops, and therefore it is their custom to take the sacrificial barley 
and to make the cakes for the sacrifices out of its produce.’ 

Not only Eleusis, but Crete also is involved in the legend of 
Bouzyges. A tradition which goes back to Aristotle’ boldly 
declared that Bouzyges was none other than Epimenides, the 
famous Cretan prophet who is known to have visited Athens c. 500 
B.c.6 That is a very remarkable identification, which—so far as I 
can see—must have been propounded by somebody bent on tracing 
an analogy between the sacred ox of Athens and the sacred bull 
of Crete. We have already’ insisted on the resemblance of the 
communal feast at the Bouphonia to the communal feast in Crete. 
And we can hardly help wondering whether there had ever been at 
Eleusis, as there certainly was in Crete, an earlier phase of bovine 


1 Aristeid. or. 46. 129 f. (ii. 174 f. Dindorf) cites Eupol. Δῆμοι frag. 7 ῥήτωρ γάρ ἐστι. 
viv τις, ὅν γ᾽ ἔστιν λέγειν; | ὁ Βουζύγης ἄριστος ἁλιτήριος (Frag. com. Gr. ii. o£ 
Meineke), and schol. A. ad /oc. (ili. 473 Dindorf) comments ὁ Περικλῆς ἐστιν ἄριστος 
ὁ Βουζύγης ὁ ἁλιτήριος. Βουζύγην μὲν οὖν αὐτόν φησι κατὰ τὸν τοῦτον (leg. τοῦτον τὸν) 
τρόπον" ὅτι τοὺς τρέφοντας ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι τοὺς ἱεροὺς βόας ἀροτριῶντας Βουζξύγας ἐκάλουν. 
τοῦτο δὲ οὐκ ἐξῆν παντὶ τῷ βουλομένῳ ποιεῖν, εἰ μὴ μόνοις τοῖς ἱερεῦσι. πατρόθεν οὖν ἐκ τῶν 
τοιούτων εἷλκε τὸ γένος ὁ Περικλῆς" καὶ διὰ τοῦτο Βουζύγην αὐτὸν ἐκάλεσεν. κιτιλ., while 
schol. Β. Ὁ. Oxon. (#4.) has Βουζύγαι καλοῦνται οἱ τὰς ἱερὰς βοῦς τὰς ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι ἀροτριώσας 
τρέφοντες. ἐκ τούτων δὲ ὁ Περικλῆς κατήγετο. τὸ γένος δὲ τοῦτο ἦν ἱερόν. κιτ.λ. 

2 J. Toepfier Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 138. 

3 Gruppe Gr. Myth, Rel. p. 52. 

* Paus. 1. 38. 6 τὸ δὲ πεδίον τὸ ᾽'Ράριον σπαρῆναι πρῶτον λέγουσι καὶ πρῶτον αὐξῆσαι 
καρπούς, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο οὐλαῖς ἐξ αὐτοῦ χρῆσθαί σφισι καὶ ποιεῖσθαι πέμματα ἐς τὰς θυσίας 
καθέστηκεν. 

5 Aristot. frag. 386 Rose? ap. interp. Serv. ix Verg. 
monstrator aratri’...vel Epimenides, qui postea Buzyges dict 
cp. Hesych. s.v. Βουζύγης" ἥρως ᾿Αττικός, ὁ (ἢ cod.) 
ἐκαλεῖτο δὲ ᾿Επιμενίδης, schol. T. V. //. 18. 483 
Μαίνιδος codd.) ὁ καὶ Βουζύγης ἔζευξεν. 

5 Plat. /egg. 642 D—E, on which see J. Toepffer of. εἰν. 
Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 177. 

7 Supra p. 606. 


seorg. 1. 1g ‘uncique puer 
us est secundum Aristotelem, 
πρῶτος βοῦς ὑπὸ ἄροτρον ζεύξας" 
καὶ ἄροτρον δὲ πρῶτος ᾿Επιμενίδης (ἐκεῖ 


Pp. 141 and O. Kern in Pauly— 
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omophagy*, not to mention a yet more primitive stage of sheer 
cannibalism in which the local king or some human substitute was 
killed and eaten®, the ox being—as H. von Prott* and Β. Laum* 
imagined—a later surrogate for the man. Definite evidence of such 
a grim past is lacking5, but the legends concerning the cult of Zeus 


1 Supra i. 659 ff. (‘ The Cretan Zeus and Bovine Omophagy’). 

3 Supra i. 651 ff. (“The Cretan Zeus and Human Omophagy’). 

* Supra p. 599 n. ο (2). + fb. 

® At first sight it seems tempting to detect a faded trace of it in the story of Demophon, 
the infant child of Keleos and Metaneira, whom Demeter ‘hid by night like a brand in 
the blazing fire’ (4. Dem. 239) and would have made immortal had not his mother by an 
untimely shriek broken the spell (supra i. 211). This appears to have been an aetiological 
myth used to explain an actual custom (J. Toepffer of, cit. p. 108 n. 3, Mommsen δ είς d. 
Stadt Athen p. 274, G. Knaack in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 149). At Eleusis a boy 
or girl, chosen by lot to expiate the sins of the people and propitiate the gods, was known 
as ὁ (ἡ) dp ἑστίας (Porph. de abst. 4. 5 οἱ δὲ ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως θύοντες τοῖς θεοῖς καὶ θερα- 
πεύοντες ἀπεμειλίττοντο τὰς τῶν πολλῶν ἁμαρτίας. ὅπερ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς μυστηρίοις ὁ ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας 
λεγόμενος παῖς, -« ὃς: ἀντὶ πάντων τῶν μυουμένων ἀπομειλίσσεται τὸ θεῖον, ἀκριβῶς δρῶν τὰ 
προστεταγμένα, τοῦτο κατὰ τὰ ἔθνη καὶ τὰς πόλεις οἱ ἱερεῖς δύνανται ἀντὶ πάντων θύοντες καὶ 
τὸ θεῖον προσαγόμενοι διὰ τῆς εὐσεβείας εἰς τὴν σφῶν κηδεμονίαν, Bekker anecd. i. 204, 19 f. 
ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας μυηθῆναι" ὁ ἐκ τῶν προκρίτων ᾿Αθηναίων κλήρῳ λαχὼν παῖς δημοσίᾳ μυηθείς) and 
is mentioned as such in a number of extant inscriptions, mostly found at Eleusis itself or 
in the near neighbourhood (Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 3 no. 1355, 1 ff. (=iv. 2 no. 1355, 1 ff. at 
Mandra north of Eleusis) ἡ βουλὴ | ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας | μυηθεῖσαν with olive wreath round the 
last three words, no. 1388, 1 ff. [ βουλ]ὴ [6] δῆμος | μυ[ηθεῖσ)αν | ἀφ᾽ éor[ia]s with wreath 
round the last three words, no. 1389, 1 ff. Λυσίαν ᾿Αρτέμωνος Παιανιέα | Θεότιμος Θεοτίμου 
ἐγ Μυρινούττης | καὶ Θεοδότη Δωσιθέου éy Μυρινούττης θυγάτηρ | καὶ ᾿Ονησακὼ Προτίμου éy 
Μυρινούττης θυγάτηρ | ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας μνηθέντα | Δήμητρι καὶ Κόρῃ ἀνέθηκαν, ἐδ. iii. 1 πο. 809, 
4ἴ. τὸν [ἀφ᾽ ἑσ]τία(:) μυη θ(ἐ)ντία "A@}iwacov, x.7.d., no. 828, 1 ff. Κλαύδιος καὶ Κλαυδία | 
Γ(άιον) Κλαύδιον Σειλιϊανὸν Πολύκριτον, | τὸν υἱόν, μυηθέντα | ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας ταῖν θεὶ αἷν 
ἀνέθηκαν | ἐπὶ ἱερείας Κλαυδίας | Τειμοθέας τῆς Τειμοϊθέου Γαργηττίου θυϊγατρόξ), no. 820, 
1 ff. (on the Rarian Plain) [τὸν ἀφ᾽ éo[rias] | Λαξενίων (?) | Mapaé(w)viiw?)y | τὸν κράτι- 
στοῖν] | [μύστην o(i) φίλος] or the like, no. 830, 1 ff. (on the Rarian Plain) [τὸν ἀφ᾽ 
ἐ] στ()ας μύστην | M(Gpxov) Αὐρ(ήλιον) Μιλτ(ἠάδ[ην] | Μαραϑ(ὠ)νιο[»] | [ὁ πατὴρ ᾿Αγα- 
θοκλ[ῆ5] | τὸν [υἱόν], no. 831, 1 f. [...... }éa, μυηϊ[ϑέντα͵] ἀφ᾽ ἑστία[ 5], no. go8, 1 ff. κατὰ 
τὸ ἐπεϊρώτημα τῶν σεϊμνοτάτων "Alpeowayecray | τὴν ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας | Adp. Μάγναν | τὴν καὶ 
Ἑρμιόϊνην οἱ γονεῖς | Αὐρ. ᾿Επαφρόϊδειτος ᾿Ασκληϊπιάδου Πιτθεὺς | καὶ Αὐρ. Μάγνα | ἐκ 
Πιτθέων, no. gto, 1 ff. (at Athens in the church of the Panagia) Κλεομένης Μαντίου 
Μαραθώνιϊος καὶ Φιλητὼ Λευκίου Πειραιέως θυ(γάτηρ) | τὴν ἑαυτῶν θυγατέρα Φιλητώ, μυη]- 
[Oete lar ἀφ᾽ [éorias,] Δήμητρι καὶ Képy, no. git, τ ff. [ἡ] βουλὴ ἡ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου wd[-you καὶ 4) | 
[δ]ῆμος Νεικοστράτην Μεννέο[ υ] | [Β]ερνεικίδου θυγατέρα, μνηθεῖσαν | [ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας Δήμητρι 
καὶ Κόρῃ ἀνέθηκε, | «.7.A., πο. 915, 1 ff. (at Athens) ἡ βουλὴ | [ὈἸκνίαν ()) Πολυχάρμου | 
[ΑἸξηνιέως θυγατέρα, | [μ]υηθεῖσαν ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας, no. 913, 1 ff. (in the temple at Rhamnous) 
ἢ βουλ[ὴ ἡ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου wayou)| καὶ ἡ βίουλὴ τῶν ἑξακοσίων καὶ ὁ [δῆμος....... Σε]κοῦνδαν, 
[Ovyarépa...Oc]|ulowvols, μυηθεῖσαν ἀφ᾽] éorifas], no. 915, 1 ff. ἀγαθῆι τύχηι. | ἡ ἀπὸ 
δαδούχων | καὶ γένους ἀπὸ Πεϊρικλέους καὶ Κόνωνος, κατὰ δὲ Μακεδόϊνες (sic) ἀπὸ ᾿Αλεξ- 
ἀν] δίρ)ου, ᾿Ον(ω)ρατιανὴ | Πολυχαρμὶς τὴν | dg’ ἑστίας ᾿Ιουνίαν | Θεμιστόκλειαν, | τὴν 
ϑυγατέρα, no. 916, 6 ἢ, (on the Akropolis at Athens) ἡ βουλὴ | καὶ ὁ δῆμος | ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας | 
[μυηϑεῖσ)α[ν] with wreath round all four lines, which honour 26. 2 f. Tepriay Λευκίου....... | 
[θ]νγατέρα). The custom thus attested has hitherto been regarded as a ceremony of 
purification and initiation (supra i. 211 ἢ. 3). If we could be sure that it was originally 
comparable with the Carthaginian sacrifice of children to Kronos by fire (supra i, 722) or 
the alleged Jewish sacrifice of children to Moloch by fire (supra i. 723 n. τ, S. A. Cook 
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Ombrios in Elis}, that of Zeus Lyfaios in Arkadia?, and that of 
Zeus Etlapinastés or Splanchnotémos in Kypros* look ominously 
like it. . 


_A further point of doubtful significance may here be set down. 
Pausanias‘, describing the statues on the Akropolis, says: 


‘There is Athena rising from the head of Zeus. There is also a bull dedicated 
by the council of the Areiopagos for some reason or other: one might make 
many guesses on the subject, if one cared to do so.’ 


This ‘bull on the Akropolis’ was of bronze and passed into a 
proverb for a thing to be admired®. It has,as Pausanias anticipated, 
given rise to a whole crop of more or less plausible explanations, 
none of which however can pretend to certainty®. More ad rem is 
a possible, indeed probable, vase-painting of the bull itself. The 
facts are as follows. E. Gerhard in 1858 published a black-figured 
hydria of c. 500 B.C., which he had found in possession of the 


The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeology London 1930 p. 29 n. 2), 
the phrase ὁ ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας μνυηθείς would take on a very sinister mearing. But that is 
obviously an unjustifiable assumption. 

Nor can human sacrifice be invoked to account for the Βαλλητύς or *Stone-throwing,’ 
by which the Athenians commemorated Demophon (Hesych. Βαλλητύς" ἑορτὴ ᾿Αθήνησιν, 
ἐπὶ Δημοφῶντι rg Κελεοῦ ἀγομένη, cp. Athen, 406D ris δ᾽ αὕτη ἡ λιθίνη βαλλητύς; 
᾿Ελευσῖνι γὰρ τῇ ἐμῇ οἷδά τινα πανήγυριν ἀγομένην καὶ καλουμένην Baddnriv- περὶ ἧς οὐκ 
ἄν τι εἴποιμι μὴ wap ἑκάστου μισθὸν λαβών) ,---α ‘Scheinkampf’ (cp. 4. Dem. 265 ff.) 
resembling the Λιθοβόλια of Damia and Auxesia at Troizen (Paus. 2. 32. 2 with Frazer 
Pausanias iii. 266f.) or the stone-throwing on the Nonae Caprotinae at Rome (Plout. 
v. Rom. 29, Ὁ. Cam. 33). See further O. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 2830 f., 
Scherling 24. xiii. 769 f., Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 413 ff., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. got n. 3. 

1 Supra p. 525 f. 2 Supra i. 70 fi. * Infra p. 652 f. n. o. 

* Paus. 1. 24. 2 ᾿Αθηνᾶ τέ ἐστιν ἀνιοῦσα ἐκ τῆς κεφαλῆς τοῦ Διός. ἔστι δὲ καὶ ταῦρος 
ἀνάθημα τῆς βουλῆς τῆς ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ, ἐφ᾽ ὅτῳ δὴ ἀνέθηκεν ἣ βουλή“ πολλὰ δ᾽ ἄν τις 
ἐθέλων εἰκάζοι. 

® Heniochos Polyeuct. frag. 1 (Frag. com. Gr. iii. 60 f. Meineke) af. Athen. 369 Ὁ 
Ἡνίοχος Πολυεύκτῳ᾽ ‘6 βοῦς <6 (ins. Porson)>xarkods ἦν ἂν ἐφθὸς Sexdwadat,’ κιτιλ., 
Hesych. βοῦς ἐν πόλει: χαλκοῦς ὑπὸ τῆς βουλῆς ἀνατεθείς, Diogeneian. 3. 67 βοῦς ἐν πόλει" 
ἐπὶ τῶν θαυμαζομένων, Apostol. 5. 15 βοῦς ἐν πόλει" ἐπὶ τῶν θαυμαζομένων. 
ἀκροπόλει βοῦν ἔθηκεν (=Arsen. viol. p. 146 reading ἀνέθηκεν) ---α curious a 
Hitzig—Bliimner in their commentary on Paus. Joc. εἰΐ. successfully explain away (‘Die 
Prov. Bodl. et Vatic. bieten den Zusatz Λυσανίας yap ἀνέθηκε βοῦν, der Cod. Coislin. aber 
Λυσανίας δὲ εἶπε βοῦς, wofiir Meineke (Exerc. philol. 1 29) conjicirte Λυσανίας δ᾽ ἐποίει 
βοῦν, besser Bergk (Ztschr. f. d. A. W. 1845, 980): Παυσανίας δὲ εἶπε- βοῦς, wobei freilich 
nicht der Perieget, sondern der Grammatiker Pausanias, der Vf. eines attischen Lexikons, 
gemeint ware’). The proverb is Latinised by Lucilius Jrag. 286 Baehrens ‘ne! quam in 
arce bovem descripsi magnifice !’ inquit. se 

In Plat. com. fad. incert. frag. 24 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 688 with ν. 
ἀσελγόκερως" ἦν ἐν τῇ ἀκροπόλει κριὸς ἀνακείμενος μέγας χαλκοῦς. 
εἶπε Πλάτων ὁ κωμικὸς διὰ τὸ μέγαν εἶναι, καὶ συναριθμεῖ air 
ates Sern βνρς i ea βοῦν >, a conjecture that 


δ See Hitzig—Bliimner on Paus. doc. cit. 


Λυσίας yap ἐν 
ddition which 


50) ap. Hesych. κριὸς 
z ἀσελγόκερων δὲ αὐτὸν 
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dealers Basseggio and Depoletti at Rome. This noteworthy paint- 
ing (fig. 414)! shows Athena Po/ids* seated on the left with helmet, 
spear, phidle, and attendant snake. In front of her*® is a blazing 
altar with lonic volutes and a fpréthysis or wide base. Between 
them stands a priestess, barefoot like her goddess and holding an 
olive-branch. She looks toward Athena, but raises her hand to 
salute a stately bull, the forepart of which is seen standing 
apparently on the stylobate of a flat-roofed Doric structure*. 
Gerhard after mooting various possibilities was disposed to identify 
this bull with the votive gift of the Areiopagos®, which—he 
thought—might have some connexion with the city-goddess and 
perhaps also with the Zeus of the Bouphonia. Gerhard’s interpre- 
tation was taken up and carried further by over-zealous followers. 
Miss J. E. Harrison®, in discussing the Dipolieia, ventured the view 
‘that the sacred ox, about whom so much ado was made, may have 
had a sort of shrine on the Acropolis, or that he may have lived in 
a shrine belonging to Zeus Polieus.’ She went on to suggest ‘that 
the votive gift of the Areopagus may have been connected with 
this Polieus hieron,and that the much-disputed naos mentioned by 
Pausanias may have been a small shrine set up in connection 
with the Bouphonia.’ Thirty-seven years later Miss Harrison? had 
dropped Zeus overboard. ‘ Now it is,’ she says, ‘of course impossible 


* Gerhard Auserl. Vasend. iv. 6 ff. pl. 242, 1 (=my fig. 414) and 2, Reinach Rép. 
Vases ii. 122, 5 and 6. The present whereabouts of the vase, to me at least, is unknown. 
But there is not the smallest reason to doubt its antiquity. 

2 Supra p. 573 0. 4. 

5. Gerhard of. cit. iv. 123 rightly connects the altar with the ‘Gétterbild.’ 

* Jd. ib. notes that the building looks more like a hall than a temple, 

5 Supra p. 612. Τ, Bergk in the Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthumswissenschaft 1845 iii. 
979 ff. held that the Bronze Bull of the Akropolis was of colossal dimensions. Gerhard 
op. cit. iv. 123 f. says that O. Jahn, like himself, was inclined to view the bull on the 
hydria as ‘ein Standbild.’ T. Panofka too in the Arch, Zeit. 1852 iv. Arch. Anz. p. 158 
decided that the bull in question must be meant for ‘ein ehernes Weihgeschenk’ and 
compared it with the small bull standing on a pedestal to be seen on tetradrachms of 
Selinous struck c. 466—415 B.C. (Hunter Cat. Coins i. 217 pl. 15, 20 f. See now 8, 
Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 140 f. fig., p. 142 fig., Weber Cat. Coins j. 321 f. nos, 1534, 15 
pl. 58, πο. 1536 pl. 59, and above all the splendid series in the Lloyd collection ( ρέων 
nummorum Graecorum vol. ii) with the important re-interpretation of A. H. Lloyd in ie 
Num. Chron. Fifth Series 1935 xv. 86 ff. pl. 4, 14, 16, 18, 2o—24, pl. 5, 25, 27 (the river- 
god Selinos, sacrificing at the altar of Apollon, protects Himera (the cock) inst 
Akragas (the bull of Phalaris)). Panofka thought that the Athenian bull like the Seli 
untine, might have been a votive offering to avert plague, grouped with the seated fais 


of Athena Ὑγίεια. Failing that, he suggested a ‘Standbild des Stier-1; 
Achelons.’ \er-Dionysos oder des 


5 Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 428 f. fig. 37. 
7 Ead. Themis* p. 145 fig. 25. 
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to be certain that we have here the ox of the Bouphonia. What zs 
certain is that we have a holy ox, holy on his own account with 
a sanctuary of his own, and that this holy ox is associated with 
not Zeus, but Athena. Whatever Olympian was dominant at the 
moment would take over the intrinsically holy beast.’ F. Schwenn, 
who held that the Bouphonia was later attached to the cult of Zeus 
Poltevs*, likewise regards the bull as the essential centre of the rite 
and assumes that a bronze effigy of it was set up to perpetuate the 
blessings believed to stream from it. 

Without attempting further to investigate the prehistory of the 
Bouphonia—a task for which the evidence available is hardly 
sufficient—we may at least admit that Greeks of the classical and 
post-classical periods commonly recognised the bull as an animal 
form of Zeus*, They were familiar from their youth up with the 
story of him and Europe. The Hellenic age loved to portray the 
god metamorphosed into a bull and bearing his venturesome rider 
across the sea‘, in the west from left to right5, in the east from 


1 Supra p. 600 n. o (6). 

5. F. Schwenn Gebet und Opfer Heidelberg 1927 p. 111. 

* Witness the myths of Antiope (supra i. 535 ἢ. 1, 736, 740), Deo or Demeter 
(supra i. 393), Europe (supra i. 464, 544, ii. 929 n. 0, 1131 n. 1), Io (supra i. 438 f., 
458 f.), Pasiphae (supra i. 544, 739 f.), Typhoeus (supra ii. 449 n. 0 (2)). 

* Supra i. 526 n. 1 (bibliography). 

® So during s. vi and the early decades of s. v B.c. in the art of Sicily and central 
Greece. Typical examples are the following: 

(1) An archaic metope from temple ‘F or S’ at Selinous, which was at first dated as 
far back as the end of s. vii or the beginning of s. vi (A. Salinas ‘Nuove metope arcaiche 
Selinuntine’ in the “νη, α΄. Linc. 1889 i. 958 ff. pl. 1, T. Homolle in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1896 xx. 670, J. Escher in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/-Enc. vi. 1296 f.), but is now more 
reasonably placed ¢. 560 (Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de /’ Art viii. 488 ff. fig. 248, D. 5. 
Robertson 4 Handbook of Greek & Roman Architecture Cambridge 1929 p- 325) or even 
¢ 540 B.C. (W. J. Anderson—R. P. Spiers The Architecture of Ancient Greece rev. by 
W. B. Dinsmoor London 1927 p. 193). The bull combines profile body with full-face 
head, horn ear and knee breaking the framework to convey a sense of motion. His back 
is unduly depressed to secure approximate isocephaly. His tail is too long, but serves to 
lend interest to the flat monotonous flank. The whole effect is awkward, since Europe’s 
far hand grasps the near horn of her mount: if he turns his head, she will be pulled off his 
back. Two dolphins below the group betoken the sea (Brunn—Bruckmann Denkm. der 
gr. und rim, Sculpt, pl. 288, b=my fig. 415). The metope is carved in ‘tufo bianco di 
Menfi’ (Salinas oc. εἰ). 

(2) A late black-figured λέξνέλος from Kyme in Campania, now at Naples (G. Fiorelli 
Notisia ἀεὶ Vasi dipinti rinvenuti a Cuma nel 1856 Napoli 1857 col. pl. 9, 2, G- Minervini 
in the Bull, Arch, Nap. 1857 v. 140 pl. το, 13 (=Reinach Rép. Vases i. 488, 13 with text 
p- 487), Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p- 424 (5), Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel 
p. 878 Raccolta Cumana no. 218, J. E. Harrison—D. 5. MacColl Greek Vase Paintings 
London 1894 p. 14 pl. 4, 2 (=my fig. 416)), has given rise to several misconceptions. 
L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. P#. 1863 p. 135, on account of ‘die Rebzweige’ by 
which she is surrounded, took the bull-rider to be a Maenad, not Europe at all. But 
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right to left. The Hellenistic age, tiring a little of this hackneyed 


id. ib. 1866 p. 106 no. 3 remarks that the said ‘Rebzweige’ are laden with white fruit, not 
grape-bunches, and concludes, on account of the fish in the water and the rocks on either 
side of it, that after all Europe must be meant. G. Minervini oc. cit., followed by Ὁ. Jahn 
Die Entfiihrung der Europa auf antiken Kunstwerken Wien 1870 p- 21, supposed that 
the rocks in question were merely high-flung waves and quoted //. 13. 29 γηθοσύνῃ δὲ 
ϑάλασσα διίστατο of a similar scene. Overbeck doc. cit. hedges. Returning to sanity, we 
note the impression of speed given by the five dolphins hurrying in the opposite direction 
to the bull, the daring though unsuccessful attempt to show the bull’s legs underwater, 
Europe's hand thrown up in astonishment at sight of the further shore even at the risk of 
letting go that horn—altogether a brilliant little picture. The apple-tree need be no more 
than a conventional background, though Stephani ἦρε. cit. 1866 p. 119 may be right 
in regarding it as a substitute for a flower held in the hand: Europe was certainly a tree- 
and-flower goddess (supra i. 525 ff.). 

(3) A late black-figured oinochde with trefoil mouth, now in the possession of Mr C. T. 
Seltman and as yet unpublished, shows on a red panel Europe, draped, riding to right 
(cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii. 242 no. B 486). Her left hand grasps the bull’s horn ; her 
right hand is empty. Behind her is seen the apple-tree with white fruit. Beneath her the 
sea is rendered by a wash of thinned glaze with white curved lines to indicate the waves— 
an early example of naturalism in colour (cp. supra i. 335 figs. 267, 268, where the 
undulations are in thinned glaze without white contours). 

(4) A red-figured amphora at Petrograd (supra i. 531 fig. 405), attributed by Hoppin 
Red-fig. Vases i. 288 no. 98 to Douris, by J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des 
rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 108 no. 3 to ‘Der Maler der miinchener Amphora 
2303.” 

(5) The famous Europe-4f/ix at Munich (supra i. 326 n. 1 with col. pl. xxxii), on 
which alone the bull was inscribed TEV, details were gilded, and the sea was simply 


ignored—the result being a simultaneous appeal to our interest in mythology, our 
appreciation of splendour, and our imaginative powers. As often as the 4f/¢x was filled 
at feast or festival, the god and his glittering consort would be visible, an appropriate 
group, in the midst of a wine-dark sea. 

(6) The red-figured fish-plates at Petrograd (supra i. 547 with fig. 414) supply the 
anticlimax. The galloping bull and the floating Europe, with her train of fish, dolphins, 
and sea-powers, would all be literally submerged in the brine that formed a popular 
sauce (ydpos). 

ὁ (1) By far the earliest example of this arrangement is found on a ‘Caeretan’ Aydria 
in the Louvre (supra i. 471 fig. 327), produced by a brilliant Ionic artist in some Asia 
Minor town ¢. 550 B.c. (Pfuhl Malerei u. Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 180 f., M. H. Swindler 
Ancient Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 pp. 126, 163 fig. 256 (detail of trees, hare, etc.)). 

(2) Next in order of seniority is the group that appears ¢. 500 B.C. on the oldest statér 
of Phaistos. Of this crude and dumpy coin only one specimen has been published 


Fig. 417. 
(W. Wroth in the Num. Chron. Third Series 1884 iv. 45 no. 1 pl. 3, 6, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Crete etc. p. 61 pl. 14, 14, J. N. Svoronos Numismatique de la Crete ancienné 
Macon 1890 i. 254 pl. 22, 34, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii- 3- 979 f. no. 1620 pl. 255, 1» 
Head Hist. num.* p. 472). I therefore figure a second, now in my collection (fig. 417), 
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type, sought to vary the traditional pose’, imported fresh elements 


which shows some features of the obverse more clearly, The reverse has an incuse square 
containing a fion’s sealp surrounded by the inscription (|| #90 |[TV\OeT] | 
MeAD { αιστίων τὸ φαῖμα), Analogous types occur on the oldest coins of Gortyna; 
bot on these the ball more often moves towandls the right. Sundry specimens on which 
the movement is towards the left seem to be of slightly later date (@nv. Afar. Cat. Comms 
Crete ete. p. 37 pl.g, ὦν JN. Svoronos of, eff. p. 158 no. 4, p rig no. 8 pl. 1a, 24, nO. Ὁ 
pl 13, 25. Babelon of. cit. iL 3. 979 ff πὸ, τὸσι pl. 235, 1, πον 1623 pl sas, 5 assigns 
these coins to Phaistos: on their reverse the legend surrounding the tion's scalp has either 
been replaced by a borer af dots or disappeared altogether). For further light on the 
relations between the series of Gortyna and Phaistos we await the forthcoming study of 
the subject by Mr E. J. P. Raven. 

(3) The term-cotta plaque here published (pl. xlvi, 1) is said to have formed part of a 
frieze from a tomb at Hadra, the eastern suburb of Alexandreia, which passed into the 
collection of Florence Lady Ward and thence into mine. Excavations carried on at a 
great depth in 1898—1901 led to the discovery of two cemeteries; ‘that of Hadra on the 
east of the city containing Hellenic graves, and that of Gabbari on the west, which is late 
Hellenistic and Roman’ (R.C. Bosanquet in the fewer. Afell, Staud. 1901 xxi. garf. See 
further E. Ἠερυτήα 4/eramarce cof ΤΥ pint Bergamo τῷ τιν and for detatln: get ‘ Fouilles 
de Hadra’ in the Moen icipalité dA χαμένο. Aapport sur da marche du service du wants 
1912 pp. ta—gg pls. 1o—22, sa, * Nuova eaplorazione nella necropoli di Πάτα" in the 
Bulletin de fa société archdolowigue d Alexandre 1914 xv. s6—s8, A. H. Tubby—H. E. R, 
James *An occount of excavations at Chathy, [brahimich, and Hadra' i. 1918 xvi. 
79—9o Pl. 3). Height gey ins., width «ἢ ἴῃ, There is one hole for attachment. The 
relief is throsighout covered. with a delicate white slip, on which Europe's ὩΣ 
touched in with light blue pigment. The design shows a magnificent bull turned towards 
the left and pawing the pround, on which flowers ore springing. Couched on his back in 
an easy attitude is Europe, Προ κεῖτ townrds the right. Her fret are crossed, and her body 
is half-draped in a light wrap which she holds as a sail with either hand. The forms of 
the bull, the spacing of Earope's breasts, the rendering of the flowery meadow, are all 
characteristic of the fourth century Bc, and Siggest a fine original dating from the 
period of Ptolemy i Sater or, at latest, Ptolemy ij Philadel phos. 

Mr A. D. ‘Trendall, however, draws my attention to a brome mirror (pl. xivi, 3) now 
in the posseation of Mr Risset in Rome. This mirror, which measures ἜΚ by τ 
(or “1g, if the handle be included) is said to have been found at Athens, where jt was 
bought from a dealer in February or March i935. The design of its relief js obviously 
identical with that of the terrn-cotta plaque. a 

How is this identity to be explained? Is the plaque ἃ forgery, or the mirror, ar both? 
Or should we point to the fact that a bronze mirror-case of ¢. 300—150 Ic. at Paste 
(M. Collignon in the Sai, Com, ΜΙᾺ, 188s ix. 27 ΗΠ, pl. 7 }, No. £355 in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, i similarly duplicated, or at least closely paralleled, by a tetra-cotin mould 
found im the Peiraleus and now at Berlin (Babelon— Blanchet Cat. Srances “ὦ; ha ΒΔ 
Nat. p. κα. Γ. no. 1388 fig.)? ν 

(4) The type recurs, with some exaggeration, on bronse coins of ( a 
the thind (vif, Mur. Cat, Coins Crete etc. p. 42 ΡΒ. αι, 3, ΤΙΝ. Baht τ Λα 
pl. 18, 20, MeCiean Cat. Coins ti. 497 pl. 240, 15, supra i. 510 fig. 400, Head Hive μὴν 2 
p 467) and second century Bc. (Ait. Mur. Cat, Comms Crete εἰς. Pp. 48 pl rr, τι (c ‘ 
supra 1.472 bg. 328), J. N. Svoronos af. cit. p, 173 f. pl, 15, a6, 27, 14, McClean Cat. 
Cofur fi. 498 pl. aga, 16]. Ἢ 

* Enrope floating (mmpra i. 547 fig, 414), recumbent with frant te enecrs: 
nm, Oo (3) pl xivi, 1, 2), recumbent with back to spectator (infra s APES: Rey 
standing (ampra i. 530 n. 4. fig. 403), stooping (infra μι 61g τι. α (x) pl. xlvil, cn or ἃ : 
ἢ. ὁ (2) ἤρα, 419, 420), sitting (imfru p. 622 n. ὁ fig. 423), ete. hae τὸ -..... 
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a , from a tomb at Hadra (7), now at Queens’ College, Cambridge : Europe on the Bull 
*/ Bronze mirror from Athens (?), now in Rome: Europe on the Bull. | | 
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of interest into the scene?, or changed the time of action by showing 
the bull still on ¢erra_ firma while the meadow broke into flowers at 
his feet?. Europe, fully draped to begin with®, then semi-draped*, 
and finally in Roman art frankly naked®, was from first to last 


1 Basket (supra i. 530 n. 2 fig. 402, i. 531 fig. 405), Asterion (supra i. 531 fig- 405, 
i. 547 fig. 414), Erotes (supra i. 547 fig. 414, infra τι. 2 (1) pl. xlvii, p. 627 n. ο (3) 
pl. xlviii), sea-powers (supra i. 547 fig. 414, #/ra Ῥ. 627 n. o (3) pl. xlviii), εἴς. 

A good example of the sort is a ‘Lucanian’ amphora in the British Museum (Brit. 
Mus. Cat, Vases iv. 95 no. F 184), which has for its main design Europe on the bull riding 
towards the left. The sea is indicated by a dolphin (mostly repainted), a fish, a lobster, 
and a cuttle, seen above a rocky bottom on which are sea-urchins and seaweed. Behind 
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Fig. 418, 


Europe flies Eros with a ¢ainéa, and on the shore she has quitted stands a bearded male 
figure with bay-wreath, embroidered Aimdtion, and staff—presumably Phoinix or Agenor 
(J. V. Millingen Peintures antiques et inédites de vases grecs tirées de diverses collections 
Rome 1813 p. 44 ἢ pl. 15. (=my fig. 418), Reinach Vases Ant. p. 105 f. pl. 25, 
Lenormant—de Witte £/. mon. cér. i. 60 ff. pl. 27, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus 
Ρ. 438f. (no. 19) Atlas pl. 6, 11, J. A. Hild in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 863 
fig. 2847). The suggestion of Overbeck of. cit. p. 439 that the bearded figure is Zeus strikes 
me as a little tactless. Zeus should at least be advancing towards his bride's arrival (cp- 
supra i. 531 fig. 405, i. 547) rather than speeding her departure. 

? A small group of South-Italian vases combines this representation of Zeus as a bull 
with that of Zeus in propria persona: 
᾿ (1) An Apulian amphora, found in 1851 ina rich rock-cut grave at Canosa (E. Gerhard 
in the Arch, Zeit. 1857 xv. 56 ff. pl. 104, 2 shows the tomb) and now at Naples (Heydemann 
Vasensamml. Neapel p. 495 ff. no. 3218), has the upper zone of its body decorated with 
two scenes in which Zeus plays a part: (4) Europe and four of her companions are playing 
at ball in a flowery meadow, watched by an old paidagogés, when the great bull, yellow 
above and white below, appears in their midst and kneels at the feet of Europe. One Eros 
on his back urges him forward, another holding a ¢ainfa hovers above her. A dove brings 
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upa wreath as omen of successful love. And four stars indicate the aky, which is the true 
home of the metamorphosed pod (G. Minervini in the af, «ἱρὰ, Map. 1853 ἢ. 46 ff, 
817 ἢ,, Ὁ. Jahn 2ve Εν ἐπάγη wer Swope anf antiles Awntfwertcn Wien 1810 p, 1 ἢ. 
pl.a,a(=my pl xtvil), Overbeck Gr. Atnsterpth. Zeus p. 434 ff. (oo, 16)). Overbeck 
op. cf. p. gaan. (a) illustrates the colour of the bull from Didymos af. Eustath, ἐν Od 
Pp. 1410, 636 καὶ ταῦρον ἀργιμήτην ἤγουν Ἀευκώς ῴασι παρὰ bperiyy, ὁ διακομίσαι τὴν 
διακυμίσανγαι τὴν Εὐρώπην, Loukian. wal. war. 13.2 ὁ Zo δὲ ταύρῳ εἰκάσαι ἑαυτὸν 
συνέπαιζεν attain κάλλιστοι φαινόμενοι" λενκόξ re yop ἣν ἀκριβῶς καὶ τὰ κέματα εὐκαμι σὴ 
καὶ τὸ έμμα ἥμερον" κιτιὰ,, Ov, wet. τι Se2 quippe culor nivis cst, $60 flores ad candida 
porrigit ora, 862 nunc latus in fulvis niveum deponit harenia, Sil. It. 14. s68 f, aondet εἰ 
Europe, nivel subimagine tauri | vecta Tove, tava. Lat. cod. Salmag. 14. 3 (is Is 49 Riese) 
Europam niver solatur amore invenci, and—for the admixture of yellow—from Mosch. ἡ. 
B40. τοῦ δ΄ ἦτοι τὸ μὲν ἄλλο δέμας ξαγϑύχρυον ἔσκεν, | κύκλον δ' ἀρμγύφεοι μέσῳ μάρμαιρε 


i 


μετώπῳ. [8] Zeus, half-draped ina Afmdtion, with a bay-Wreath on his head and shocs 
on tis feet, if seated on a rock, holding an cagle-sceptre in his left hand, a ΓΤ, in his 
right. This he extends towards Eros, who stands in a four-horse car, ‘The horses are Jed 
by Hermes, with eafacens and palm-branch, He is preceded by a small horned Pan, who 
shoulders his fagoddien with the right hand and holds his sidux with the left, turning his 
head to glance at Hermes. Before bath, leaning on a rock over which his chlamrfs is 
thrown, stands a young man with horns, wearing a broad band round his head: he holds 
a fersédfon in his right hand, a ῥἠ ἐς in his ontstretched lei (gus? Hepdemann of oie 
με 409 0. 8 suggests * vedgen im Gegensatz cum kleinen Atgifan?" and qantes τῇ : εἰ 
Ὁ. Benndorf in the dum. d. dast, 1866 xxxviiis 111 ff. Better, perhaps, Pan as opmeeed 
to Aigipan, ep. δε i. 473 hg. 287), Below, flowers and grasses. Above. fiur sas The 
significance of the scene is doubtful. But the recurrence of these four Oe justifies. 7 I 
think, in linking the reverse (4) with the obverse (4), L. Stighaid was icra wer 
right tack when in the Campve-remaw Si. Pur. 18th p. tar he wrote: τὸ ee 
Cremilde derselben Vase sieht mua Zeus, umpeben von anderen Gottholien: aut rit 
a μουν wna schen ein Viergespann, auf welchem er sich wahrscheinlich nach 
(a) An Apolian amptora in the Museo Gregotiano of the 
of its body decorated with an analogous desipn (A. FL Gori Afi: reed A. 2 
7a7 i pls, 162 (whole vase), 16g (obverse), ify (creat, ee gamer 
ἐπείρα Linescornn tn Farcwliz Komae 1767 i. 5 ἢ, pls. 4—6 (hates ae : basis y 
On Fabs ἐμ. οὐκ py 4, Overbeck: Gr. ΑἸ, Zeus. 436 fi tno. 17) Athos pl. 6 x 
Τ᾽ 6 
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An amphora from Canosa, now at Naples: Europe playing with the Bull. 
See page 619 ". 2 (1) (A). 
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a vegetation power’ and as such associated with flowers and fruit. 
The fertilising god must needs have a fertile bride, 

The Greek type of Europe with her flowers seated on the back 
of the bull Zeus seems to have originated in the Hittite type of 
Chipa with her flowery kirtle standing on the bull of TeSub*® and 


(fram ἃ tracing of the original) =my fig. 419, Alinari’s photo no, 3731 =my fig. 420). 
Europe stoops to attach a cord to the horns of the submissive bull (cp. Ow. περὶ, 2, 867 ἔν 
Anth. Lat. cod. Salmas. tq. 17 f (i. 1. 49 Riese), while one of her playmates holds him 
by the tail. The bull ts painted white. Eros with a fafefa and a flower in his Jeft hand 
extends his right with a wreath towards Europe. The rest of the figures are divine, and 
correspoml with those on the reverse of the preceding vase. On the left Aphrodite, 
oplifting a mirror, leans over a pillar to watch the scene. On the night Hermes, with 
fétaros, chlamps, coducens, ond wreath, awaits the issue in his favourite attitade of the 
supported foot (apr it, 479 n. 6, iafra p. foo). Finally, seated at a higher level and 
half-draped in a tine Averdérom, with a wreath in his hair, is the bridegroom looking 
towards his bride. The sceptre in his hand marks him as Zeus, Jahn for, cif speaks of it 
as crowned with an eagle. Overbeck too calla it an ‘ Adlerscepter’ and figures it as such, 
though in the modern photograph the bind is hard to trace. Jahn further describes Zeus 
as ‘onbiirtiy.’ Overbeck says ‘in seltener Erecheinung jugendlich' and compares Zeus ἂν 
ἃ heardless lover on an lo-amdora of the Coghill collection (Lenormant—de Witte Fi. 
mon, cer, i. 88 Π. pl, τὸ, Overbeck af. cit. Zeus p. 4666 (no. 1) Atlas pli 7, 7. ἐπέρα 
Ρ- δ18 n. ὁ fig. 425}. but Overbeck’s own tracing shows that the god's face is modern 
and Gori op. ctf, pl. 163 gives it a beard | | 

(3) A South-Ttalian Arar (Apa'ria?), likewise in the Museo Gregoriano, simplifies the 
scene [ὦ [nbn σύ. eff. p. δι Overbeck of. cit. Zeus p- 437 (no. 13) Atlas pl. 6, 13 (from a 
tracing of the original) = my fig. 421). Europe hurries forward to caress the white ball, 
which stands crect before heron the flowery plain. Her old nurse [ἢ turns away with a 
gesture of astonishment. Above Europe is scen ἃ faindi, Above the bull's head, a long- 
winged Eros with murror and dulcimer. On a higher level, left and right, sit two 
deities facing each other—Zeus with pindle ond bong sceptre, Aphrodite with te and 
toilet- box. 

An Apulian druife in the Loavre represents ἃ slightly earlier moment in the action and 
gives no hint of Zeus in human shape (Overbeck of, cit, Zeng p, 434 (no. 1g) Atlas pl. 6 
12 (from a tracing of the original)=my hg. 423). The treatment js interesting are! aie 
perhaps inspired by some such painting as that ilescribed in Ach. Tar. 1. 1 ἐκόμα πολλοῖι 
συκηρεψῆ τὰ πέταλα- συνῆπταν οἱ πτάρϑοι τὰ φύλλα, καὶ ἐγίνετο τοῖς ἄνθεσι» δροῴοι ἡ τῶ 
φύλλων συμπλοκή. ἔγραψεν ὃ τεχνίτης ὑπὸ τὰ πέταλα καὶ τὴν σαιάν-, ὕδωρ δὲ κατὰ μέσον 
ἔρρει τοῦ λειμῶνοι τῆν γραφῆτ, τὸ μὲν ἀναβλύζων «άτωψεν ἀπὸ τῆς γῆν, νὰ δὲ τοῖς doBecs καὶ 
τοῖν φυτοΐε περιχεύμενον. Here τοῦ in the midst of the meadow is a spring welling from 
a hollow rock, on which wits Europe beneath two overarching trees, On the left : απ 
woman bears ἃ large pitcher, On the right αὶ great bull, coloured white and red, lowers 
his head before Europe, who looks longingly at him and toys with her veil, ii rah τ 
Aphrodite is seated, with Eros standing beside her. And ahowe the histones ine 
o male and a female (?two females) conversing together, : 

* So most frequently, eg. dager i τι fy. 327, 5 χῇ pl, XXxii, κ᾿ ” 1 
iii, 61s ms (1) fig. 41s, Org me καὶ (2) hg. 416, Gig ποι fie beac a atee ἣν se, 
630 ἢ. ὦ (3) fips. 419, 420, G22 n. ὦ [1] fig. 421, 62a ἢ. ἢ fig. 4.11. zits 

ΕΑ supra i. 439 fig. 411, ti. 618 n. ὁ (3) pl. xvi, 1 and 9. 

* Ag. dafra p. Ga7 τι. ὃ (3) pl. xiviil. 

1 Supra i. 524 ff, 

* γα i. §26 ἢ. 2, Goo, O44 fips. §03 aml καὶ, 
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with sundry modifications? to have lasted on well into Roman 


ΔΑ possible Europe—we can hanily rate the evidence higher—hails from the tAdlos- 
tomb at Hendra, near Midea on the Angive Plain, excavated by A. W. Persson in το Ὁ 
and dated by him and A. J. B. Wace ¢. 1g00—1gs0 περ. (A. W. Persan Tite Keyal Tomas 
af Dvedra wear Midea Lund 1931 pp. 67, 143). Among ts rich contents were eight 
metope-like plaques of gings paste, six light blue, two violet in colour, but all bearing ἃ 
design in relief described as follows by their discoverer: * An animal with head borne 
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times!—a total duration of nearly two thousand years. The theme 


high moves swiftly towards the right; on its back sits a woman (there is a fastening hole 
on each side of her waist) with both legs at one side, the knees very much bent... The 
representation naturally recalls those dating from a later period, showing Europa on the 
bull, especially that on the archaic metope from Selinus, with ἃ beading on the upper 
edge [supra p. 616 fig. 415]—our plaques have one also on the lower edge. On the small 
glass plaques from Midea we have the first illustration of the Europa legend, an illustration 
of the Mycenaean period’ (Persson of. cit. pp. 36, 65 fig. 43, pl. 25, 1 (part of which=my 
fig. 423: scale?) and pl. 26, 2). Persson’s view was adopted by M. P. Nilsson 732 Mycenacan 


Fig. 423. 


Origin of Greek Mythology Cambridge 1932 p. 33. But U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
Der Glaube der Hellenen Berlin 1931 p. 112 (* Bronzerelief’ ἢ) and A. Roes in the Journ. 
Hell. Stud. 1934 liv. 25 call for caution. If the plaques in question really represent 
Europe, this is by far the earliest trace of her myth on Greek soil, and the bull—as we 
should have anticipated (supra p. 615}—moves from left to right. But Europe, though 
the likeliest, is not the only possible bull-rider. What of Artemis Tavporé\os (supra i- 
417 ἢ. 7, 538 fig. 409, 11. 729 N. O, 955 N. O, 1214 (?))? Or, for that matter, what of Chipa 
herself? . 

1 Roman wall-paintings and floor-mosaics of Europe are listed by Helbig Wandgem. 
Camp. p. 36 ff. nos. 122—130, Ρ. 454, Sogliano Pitt. mur. Camp. p- 22f. nos. 79—82, 
Reinach Aép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 11 no. 4, p. 12 nos. 1—3, p- 13 nos. 1—6, p. 14 nos. 
1—6. One painting and a couple of mosaics will serve to illustrate the range and variety 
of these later representations: 

(1) The finest of the wall-paintings was foufd in a house at Pompeii (eg. ix. 5. 18 
room fon the plan by A. Mau in the Bull. αἰ. Jnst. 1879 Ὁ. 22 pl.) and is nite ot Νέρϊεν 
(A. Sogliano in the Guida del Mus. Napoli p. 303 no. 1296, G. Rodenwaldt Die Kompos- 
ition der pompejanischen Wandgemalde Berlin 1909 p. 69 ff. fig. 11, Herrmann Denkm. 
ad. Maleret pl. 68 (=my fig. 424) Text p. 89 f., L. Curtius Die Wandmaleret Pompejis 
Leipzig 1929 p. 289 f. pl. 4 (a good reproduction in colours), O. Elia Pitture murali ¢ 
mosaict nel Museo Nazionale di Napoli Roma 1932 Ρ. 37 no. 47 fig. 12). Europe, half- 
draped in a violet Azmdtion with sea-green border, is seated, not to say ΕΣ ais the 
back of a splendid brown bull, which stands steady though his eye is turned sea Cat aot 
he is already thinking of the perilous transit. The heroine’s right hand RTE mantle : 
her left is laid on the bull’s head and holds a red riband (?to twine about his horns. c 
Ov. met. 2. 867 f.). Of Europe’s playmates, in wine-red, golden yellow, and es 
blue, the first stoops to embrace the bull, the third has set down her ἐερῥτνανν. ἢ detath 
which implies the proximity of a spring (supra p. 622 n. o fig. 422), as perhaps does the 
squared structure on the right. The landscape background howe: a Ἢ peice, Roe 
cleft by a ravine in which are seen a stately fir-tree (?) and before it a tall sacred seiaan 
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to indicate that this is holy ground. The whole composition, with its clear-cut contours 
and sharp sculpturesque qualities, belongs to Mau’s Third Style of mural painting (25 B.c.— 
50.A.D.). But the mysterious glow, which lights up the rock-face, the column, the further 


Fig. 424. 


legs of the bull, and glints on the breasts of Europe, is a light-and-shade device already 
heralding the advent of the Fourth Style (s0—79 A.D.). The work in general presupposes 
a good Greek original of the Hellenistic age, to which the Roman copyist has added a 
conventional background and accessories. 


Cc, Il. 40 
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(2) A mosaic, found at Pmeneste (Pafer'rina) towards the end of the seventeenth 
century and now preserved in a bedroom of the Palaszen Barberini at Rome, raises several 


problems of interest (O. Jahn Sue futfidrong der Europa auf antiben Aunstwerben 
Wien 1870 p. 7 ff, pl. 2 (=my hg- 475) from 2 drawing by Schulz, Overbeck Gr. Rene τ 
myth, Zeus py 484. H (no. 4 Atlas pl. 7, 90, W, Helbig Unteriuchungew sider die 
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appealed, not only to artists and craftsmen, but to poets* and 


campanische Wandmalerei Leipzig 1873 p- 224 ff., id. in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1412 ff. 
fig., id. Fithrer durch die offentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom® 
Leipzig 1913 ii. 395f., Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 12 no. 1). The bull (white, 
shaded with brown) is already in the sea, escaping towards the left, with Europe scantily 
draped in a Aimdtion (deep orange, shaded with red) on his back. Her adventure is 
watched with astonishment and interest by two female figures (local Nymphs?) on the 
sea-shore. Above are seen five of Europe’s playmates fleeing in alarm towards the right. 
Some of them look back as they run. And finally from behind a rock advances a grave 
bearded man in a Aimdtion (red) with a long staff (yellow) in his hand, Overbeck of. cit. 
p- 456 would see in him Zeus, at whose sudden appearance the nearest of the maidens is 
collapsing in a swoon! Jahn of. cit. p. 8 had more sensibly-taken him to be Agenor the 
father of Europe or Kadmos her brother. Helbig Fiihrer® p. 395 f. notes that, apart 
from minor injuries and repairs, there is something wrong about the whole composition. 
Europe’s companions are not looking at the elopement, but forwards or backwards; nor 
is Europe herself being carried off from their midst. All would be well, if the mosaic 
were bisected and rearranged with its lower half on the left, its upper half on the right 
(fig. 426). Accordingly he conjectures that the original design was an oblong fresco, 
which the Praenestine craftsman compressed into a square (0°82™) to fill a given space. 
The lively attitudes and the fine colouring point to an artist of marked ability. We are 
thus led towards the conclusion that this mosaic is a modified copy of the famous painting 
by Antiphilos, a rival of Apelles, whose ‘Kadmos and Europe’ was to be seen in the 
Porticus Pompeia at Rome (Plin. nat. Aist. 35. 114, cp. Mart. ep. 2. 14. 3, 8, 15 ff, 
3. 20. 12 f., 11. 1. 11). See further A. Reinach 7extes Peint. Anc. i. 385 n. 2. 

(3) Of almost equal interest and of even greater beauty is the mosaic found in 1860 
near the Cathedral at Aquileia on the estate of Count Cassis and thence removed on 
rollers to his Museum in the Castle of Monastero (O. Jahn of. ci#. p. 52 ff. with pl. τὸ 
(=my pl. xlviii) from a coloured drawing carefully executed on the spot by the painter 
Agujari under the direction of von Steinbiichel, Overbeck of. cit. Zeus p. 456f. Atlas 
pl. 7, 23, O. Fasiolo 7 mosaici di Aquileia Roma 1915 pl. 1, 2, Reinach Xép. Peint. 
Gr. Rom. p. 12 no. 2). The divine bull is here figured as a sea-beast, brown to grey in 
colour: his forefeet plunge in the brine; his hindquarters end in two fish-tails flung aloft 
as he frisks along. Europe, wearing a blue fillet on her blond hair, but otherwise stark 
naked, sits gracefully on his back, resting one hand on his head, the other on his flank. 
Eros, with short wings coloured blue and red, leads the way, holding a flowery halter in 
his right hand and a burning torch in his left. Lastly, Poseidon, ἃ wreath of green weed 
on his dark brown hair, rides on a big grey dolphin and is followed by a second of smaller 
size as he accompanies the bridal cortége and calms the sea for his brother. His right arm 
is seen, as if swimming, through the clear water (cp. Nonn. Dion. 1. 74 f.)—an effect made 
possible by a clever use of blue glass tesserae. The mosaic, badly cracked and damaged, 
must have seen service for many years before Attila captured Aquileia in 452 A.D. Indeed, 
von Steinbiichel and Jahn assigned it, reasonably enough, to the palmy days of the town 
under Trajan and Hadrian. Jahn poses the question whether this rider on a marine bull 
might not have been meant for Aphrodite or some Nereid, say Galateia, rather than for 
Europe (Nonn. Dion. 1. 57 ff.; cp. supra p. 133 f. figs. 52, 53), but decides rightly for 
the last; and even Overbeck says ‘eine sichere Entscheidung ist nicht mdglich.’ Ido not 
share their hesitation. The obvious intention to represent a wedding train and the general 
agreement with other pictures of Europe really leave no room for doubt, not to mention 
such confirmatory details as those recorded by Ach. Tat. 1.1 "Ἔρως εἷλκε τὸν βοῦν" "Ἔρως, 
μικρὸν παιδίον, ἡπλώκει τὸ πτερόν, .. ἐκράτει τὸ πῦρ' ἐπέστραπτο δὲ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸν Δία καὶ 
ὑπεμειδία, ὥσπερ αὐτοῦ καταγελῶν, ὅτι δὲ αὐτὸν γέγονε βοῦς. 

! The only allusion to Europe in the Homeric poems occurs in the Διὸς ἀπάτῃ (Zi. 14. 
321 f. οὐδ᾽ ὅτε Φοίνικος κούρης τηλεκλειτοῖο, | ἢ τέκε μοι Μίνων τε καὶ ἀντίθεον ᾿Ραδάμανθυν). 
This bowdlerizing (9) episode omits the actual name of the heroine and ignores the bull. 
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prose-writers! also. And I suggest that its long-lived appeal implies 
a deep-seated belief among the Mediterranean peoples that the 
sky-god could and on occasion did take shape as a bull. If so, 
it may well be that—as we conjectured above*—the ox of the 
Dipolieia was originally held to be the visible form or embodiment 
of Zeus Polieds himself. 

Here we may pause to note a partial parallel from northern 
Greece. A stéle of Proconnesian marble, found at the village of 
Kavak between Panderma (Panormos near Kyzikos) and Gunmen 
and acquired in 1908 -by the Imperial Ottoman Museum, is shaped 
like a chapel with gable and akrotéria (fig. 427)8, The gable is 
adorned with an ox-head, round which is a garland tied between 
the horns, In the chapel stands Zeus Olbios4. He wears a chitin 


They are found first in Hes. /rag. 209 Flach, 51 Kinkel, 30 Rzach αὐ. schol. A. Β. 71. 12. 
292 Εὐρώπην τὴν Φοίνικος Ζεὺς θεασάμενος ἕν τινι λειμῶνι μετὰ νυμφῶν ἄνθη ἀναλέγουσαν 
ἠράσθη καὶ κατελθὼν ἤλλαξεν ἑαυτὸν εἰς ταῦρον καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ στόματος κρόκον ἔπνει" οὕτως 
τε τὴν Εὐρώπην ἀπατήσας ἐβάστασε καὶ διαπορθμεύσας εἰς Κρήτην ἐμίγη αὐτῇ εἶθ᾽ οὕτως 
συνῴκισεν αὐτὴν ᾿Αστερίωνι τῷ Κρητῶν βασιλεῖ: γενομένη δὲ ἔγκυος ἐκείνη τρεῖς παῖδας 
ἐγέννησε, Μίνωα Σαρπηδόνα καὶ 'Ῥαδάμανθυν. ἡ ἱστορία παρ Ἡσιόδῳ καὶ Βακχυλίδῃ, 
ep. schol. T. 7. 12. 292 Ἡσίοδος δὲ Εὐρώπης καὶ Διὸς αὐτόν (sc. Σαρπηδόνα) φησιν, schol. 
Eur. Rhes. 28 ὁ δὲ Ἡσίοδος Ἐὐρώπης μέν φησιν αὐτόν (sc. Σαρπηδόνα : lacunam indicavit 
Schwartz) ὡς ᾿Ελλάνικος (frag. 94 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 131 f. Jacoby)): supra i. 546 n. 5. 
Eumelos of Corinth, whose floruit (supra i. 738) should have been fixed later than 
c. 740 B.C. (W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 131, 
W. Schmid—O, Stahlin Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur Miinchen 1929 i. 1. 290 f.), 
wrote a Εὐρωπία dealing with the tale of Europe, but the three extant fragments are not 
ad rem (Epic. Gr. frag. i. 192 f. Kinkel). Other Greek poets that handled the theme 
include Eur. Κρῆτες frag. 472 Nauck® (cited supra i. 648 n. 1) cp. Io. Malal. chron. 2 
p- 31 Dindorf καθὼς καὶ Εὐριπίδης ὁ σοφώτατος ποιητικῶς συνεγράψατο, ὅς φησι, Ζεὺς 
μεταβληθεὶς εἰς ταῦρον τὴν Εὐρώπην ἥρπασεν, Mosch. 2. 1—166, Anacreont. 52 Bergk*, 52 
Hiller, [Hom.] βαίν. 78 f., Nonn. Dion. 1. 46 ff., 320 ff. 

Among Latin poets treating of the same subject the following deserve notice: Hor. 
od. 3. 27. 25 ff., Ov. met. 2. 836 ff., fast. 5. 603 ff., Germ. Arazt, 536 ff., Anth. Lat. cod. 
Salmas. 14. 1—34 (i. 1. 49 f. Riese). 

1 First in Akousilaos of Argos frag. 20 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 102 Miiller) τε ας. 29 
(Frag. gr. Hist. i. 55 Jacoby) ap. Apollod. 2. 5. 7 ἕβδομον ἐπέταξεν ἄθλον τὸν Κρῆτα 
ἀγαγεῖν ταῦρον. τοῦτον Ἀκουσίλαος μὲν εἶναί φησι τὸν διαπορθμεύσαντα Εὐρώπην Διί" τινὲς 
δὲ τὸν ὑπὸ Ποσειδῶνος ἀναδοθέντα ἐκ θαλάσσης, ὅτε καταθύσειν Ποσειδῶνι Μίνως εἶπε τὸ 
φανὲν ἐκ τῆς θαλάσσης: supra i. 544 τι. 6. Then follow Theophr. Ast. 21. 1. 9. 5 (cited 
supra i. 556 n. 4), Apollod. 3. 1. 1, Loukian. dial. mar. 15. 1—4, Apul. met. 6. 29, 
Ach. Tat. 1. 1. 1—1. 2. 2. 

2 Supra p. 606. 

5. Edhem Bey in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1908 xxxii. 521—528 pls. 5 (=my fig. 427) and 
6 (lower part of s#é/e on larger scale), Reinach Rép. Reliefs ii. 108 no. 1 (whole) and 175 
no. 1 (lower part), Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople iii. 39 ff. no. 836 fig., Harrison 
Themis* p. 148 f. fig. 26. 

* The inscription at the foot of the s¢é/e, apparently composed in imperfect hexa- 
meters, runs: Εὐοδίων ἱερεὺς Διὸς ᾿Ολβίου | ὑπὲρ τῶν ἰδίων πάντων καθὼς ἐκέλευϊσεν 
ἀνέθηκα εὐχαριστήριον G. Others, listed by F. W. Hasluck in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1905 xxv. 56 f. and in his Cyzicus Cambridge 1910 p. 272, all came from the same 
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and a Avmdtion. His left hand grasps a sceptre, the lower end of 
which disappears behind an eagle with spread wings. His right 
hand holds a bossed p/idl/e, from which he is pouring a libation 
above the flame of a small altar. But the most noteworthy feature 
of the design is that the head of the god with its full beard and 
long hair combines two bovine horns’, Below the figure of Zeus ts 
a sacrificial scene, In the centre is a flaming altar. Before it, and 
represented on a small scale so as not to conceal the altar, ἃ man 
with a double axe is about to strike a bull, whase head is bound by 
a cord to a ring fixed in the ground®, On one side stand a boy 
and aman. Their raised right hands held objects of an oval shape 
(fruit ἢ) The boy's lowered left hand is holding a bunch of grapes. 
On the other side stand a girl and a woman. The girl carries in 
her left hand a dish of fruit and flowers*, The woman has fillets 
in her left hand, and raises her right with open palm in a gesture 
of invocation. 

Zeus Olbros, the go ‘of Welfare’! was evidently a giver of 
fertility; and his bovine horns were due, not to a late confusion with 
other deities®, but to an early conception of him as tauromorphic. 


district, having been found near Gwen, presumably at Agel: {1} a block, used later 
for a capital, inscribed [Afi “OP\[Sig?] | [Edjeqedivjy? βίωι μὰν ὑπὲρ {{|ὰ{υ] τοῦ καὶ βίου 
[κ]αὶ τέκνων] | [κ͵αὶ τί ὧν κωμητῶν 3), (2) an altar, with a Aucronie in relief, inscribed 
Geg | [Akl 'Ολβίῳ} - -. (3) a fragmentary agpus inscribed [Gog] ‘OASiy | ΡΟΣ 
Aowytijrot] | [- - μὰν πραγματεν τ] [~-]} (4) a small hase inscribed ᾿Ηραχλείδηε | 
Hperdel/dow Gey | “OAS dri[do...... 1. (3) a broken st, with a relief of Zeus standing 
and an eagle on the groond to the nght, inscribed ["A}rrdkaw | — =, 

' Harrison Themis p. τῷ πὶ 11 ‘Mixes M. Hardie (Mrs F, W. Hasluck), of Newnham 
College, kindly examined the onginal of the relief and writes to me that, so far as it can 
be mace out, there is all the appearance of a ball-mask worn by a human bead. I[f tho 
were certain we should have the figure of πὶ priest impersonating a bull-god, which would 
be of singular interest.” It would Indeed (? cp. swfre i, 490 ff. fig. 354,496). But the 
assumption is too precarious. Edbem Bey in the Mall Corr. Mell, 1j08 xxxii. p21 says 
merely “la tete barbus, ἃ long (sic) cheveux floltants sur Je cou, est surmontée de deux 
cornes, recourbées comme celles d'un bovidé,” and Mendel Cav, Sculpf. ὥσπ πη έπο τε 
i. 39 echoes him: “la téte est barbue, avec de longs cheveux flottants et deux cores 
de taureny.” Neither suggests a mask, 

* So on a frapmentary relief from Tralleis (Edhem Bey in the Aree. Arcd. igo4 ii. 361 
pl. 18, 1, ἐδ, in the Aull. Corr. Hell, 1904 xxvill. 71 ff. pl. 7, 1908 xxxii. £26, Keinach 
Hep. ΑὙΤΩ͂Ι fi, roy no. 2, Mendel Car. λείαν, Conrfantinaple ii, δῇ ff. no. s47 fied, 
which showed a similar sacrifice about to take place at the foot of an old plane-tree, 

* Edhem Rey in the Awl! Corr. Hell, 1908 xxxii. 524 says ‘ils ont...la main droite 
relevee εἰ tenant un objet indistinct, de forme ovale, μευ. ὄντα une torche.’ Mendel Cur. 
Saif. Conttantineple i. go, ‘un homme debont.,.léve la main droite cn signe d'udor- 
ation; a cité de ui, un jeune garcon...dans la méme altitode,’ ete. 

* Edhem Rey Joc, cof, ‘un plat chargé de fruits ct de fleurs.” Mendel fx. af. ‘un 
plateau chargé de fruits.” 

δ Cp. Apollon ὄλβιον in μά, Pot. y. 518, 16 δβιον, λβξιοι μγόν, 

* Edbem Bey ix. cit, p. 518. 
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(1) Amphora at Munich: 


lo as a heifer with Argos and Hermes. 


(2) Stimnos from Caere, now at Vienna: 
[o as a steer (ἢ) with Argos, Hermes, and Zeus 
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Aischylos in the first of his extant plays makes the chorus of Dan- 
aides at Argos appeal to Zeus Olbios as the god who had touched 
lo and thereby become the forefather of their race’. But it was in 
the form of a bull, as the same play shows®, that Zeus came into 
contact with Io, who from that time forward is figured* as a heifer‘ 


1 Aisch. suppl. 524 ff. Wilamowitz ἄναξ ἀνάκτων, μακάρων | μακάρτατε καὶ τελέων 
τεϊλειότατον κράτος, ὄλβιε Zed, | πιθοῦ τε καὶ γένει σῷ  ἄλευσον ἀνδρῶν ὕβριν εὖ στυγήσας"! 
λίμνᾳ δ᾽ ἔμβαλε πορφυροειδεῖ | ray μελανόζνγ᾽ Gray, | τὸ πρὸς γυναικῶν «-δ᾽-- ἐπιδών] 
παλαίφατον ἁμέτερον γένος φιλίας προγόνου γυναικός, | νέωσον εὔφρον᾽ αἷνον, | γενοῦ πολυ- 
μνῆστορ ἔφαπτορ ᾿Ιοῦς. | Alas τοι γένος εὐχόμεθ᾽ εἶναι | γᾶς ἀπὸ τᾶσδ᾽ ἔνοικοι. 

2 Supra i. 438 f. 

3 Representations of Io are collected and discussed in primis by R. Engelmann De 
Tone commentatio archaeologica Berolini 1868 (first as cow, then under the influence of 
tragedy as cow-horned maiden, finally as cow once more), é@. in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
ii. 270—280, id. ‘Die Jo-Sage’ in the Jahrd. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1903 xviii. 
37—58 figs. 1—10 and pl. 2 (pp. §1—57 groups the extant monuments as follows : 
(i) ‘Liebeswerben des Zeus um Jo’=nos. 1—3; (ii) ‘Jo von Argos bewacht’ =nos. 4—8; 
(iii) ‘Tétung des Argos’=nos. 9—27; (iv) ‘Jo’s Ankunft in Agypten’=nos. 28, 29; 
(v) ‘Einzeldarstellungen der Jo’=nos. 30—50, and p. 57 f. concludes: ‘Bis zum Anfang 
des 5. Jahrhunderts, ja man kann auf Grund der Neapler Vase (Taf. 2) noch bestimmter 
sagen, bis in die siebziger Jahre des 5. Jahrhunderts, wird Jo nur als Kuh dargestellt ; 
nach der Vorfiihrung des Prometheus dagegen erscheint Jo nur als βούκερως παρθένος; 
zwischen beide Darstellungsweisen schiebt sich...die durch das Bostoner Gefass vertret- 
ene Mischbildung einer Kuh mit menschlicher προτομή. Dass schon vor Aschylus die 
menschliche Bildung der Jo bestanden haben kann, ist wegen der Gleichung mit der 
aigyptischen Isis zuzugeben. Wenn man aber bedenkt, dass der Wechsel in der Dar- 
stellungsweise der Jo chronologisch genau mit dem Dithyrambus (Kuhform), den 
Supplices (Kuh mit menschlicher προτομή) und dem Prometheus des Aschylus (βούκερως 
παρθένος) zusammenfallt, und dass weder ein monumentales, noch ein literarisches 
direktes Zeugnis fiir einen anderen Entwicklungsgang vorhanden ist, dann wird man 
sich doch genétigt sehen, die nachgewiesene Abanderung, die mit den Bediirfnissen 
der Tragiédie iibereinstimmt, auch als durch die Tragédie veranlasst, anzunehmen’). 
See also Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 465—488 (‘Io,’ distinguishing (i) ‘das 
Liebesabenteuer des Zeus und der Io,’ (ii) ‘ lo von Argos bewacht,’ (iii) ‘die Uberlistung 
oder Einschlaferung des Argos durch Hermes,’ (iv) * Hermes gewaltthatig gegen Argos,’ 
(v) ‘Io in Aegypten,’ (vi) ‘Monumente, welche keiner bestimmten Situation angehéren’). 

ὁ Thus already before the close of s. vi B.C. (supra p- 221) on the throne of Apollon 
at Amyklai (Paus. 3. 18. 13 Ἥρα δὲ ἀφορᾷ πρὸς Ἰὼ τὴν Ἰνάχου βοῦν οὖσαν ἤδη). An 
amphora of the ‘Northampton style’ at Munich (Jahn Vasensamml. Munchen p. 89 
no. 573), akin to the Clazomenian variety of Ionic ware, shows the heifer Io held in 
check by a monstrous Argos, with an extra eye on his chest, while Hermes, with péfasos 
and winged shoes, advances stealthily to free her from the tether. Argos’ dog looks 
round at the intruder; and in the background is a palm-tree, to which Io should be 
fastened (T. Panofka ‘ Argos Panoptes’ in the «164. d. berl. Akad. 1877 Phil.-hist. Classe 
pp- 43 f., 47 col. pl. 5, E. Braun in the Amn. d. Just, 1838 χ. 329) Mon. d. Jnst.ii pl. 59, 8, 
Reinach Rép. Vases i. 111, 2, Lenormant—de Witte Z/. mon. cér- iii. 239 (‘ positivement 
comique’) pl. 99, Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus Ρ. 474 (no. 10) (‘offenbar komisch oder 
parodisch’) Atlas pl. 7, 19, Wien. Vorlegebl. 1890—189! pl. 12, 1% and 1°(=my pl. xlix, 1), 
Pfuhl Malered u. Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 173, 178, tii. 34 fig. 148). An Attic black-figured 
panel-amphora, now in the British Museum (Arit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii. 115 f. no. B 164), 
depicts a later moment in the attack (sufra ii. 379 fig- 286 from a reversed drawing by 
E. Vitet. R. Engelmann in the Jahré. d. ais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1903 xviii. 52 f. fig. 7 
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(=my fig. 428) was the first to publish the correct design and to include a point noticed 
by A. 5. Murray, that in front of the heifer's head stood the letters [QO]! for ‘Id). An 
early red-figured plate by tthe Cerberus Painter’ ¢. £20—§10 0.C- (M. H. Swindler dactent 
Punting Vale Univ. Press 1929 p. 19th found at Chiusi and later im the Pisratt and 
Rlaydes collections, makes Hermes administer the coup de grdee, while Io os a heifer 
bounds away on her wanderings {ἘΞ Gerhard in the γιὰ. Zeit. 1847 v.17 8. pl al =my 
fig. 429), Reinach Ad¢. Vaser i 463, 1, Overbeck Gr. Kunsimyth. Zeas p. 479 (no. 17) 
Atlas pl. 5, 18, Hoppin edi. Maser i. 143 πὸ, 7, J. Ds Beasley Adtische Vatenmater 
der rothgurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 39 δῦ. s). A red-figured sfierar from Caere, 

bow at Vienna (Masner Samm, ant. Vaten w. Trrracotten Wien p- 52 00. 498), by ‘the 


Fig. 430 


Argos Painter’ ¢. 480 μια likewise has Hermes slaying Argos, here covered with cyes, 
bat by a slip represents To as a steer(!), and adds a seated and aceptred Zeus, completing 
the picture ον an olive-tree on the left and a palm-tree, with a doe behind it, on the 
right (R. Schiine in the Amn. a fmf. 186g xxxvil. 147—159 pL. 1-- (interprets the 
gesture of Zeus as a hint of his ultimate intervention, cp. Aisch. δὲν. 848 f. ἐνταῦθα δὴ 
ge Zev τίθησιν ἔμφρονα | ἐπαφῶν ἀταρβεῖ χειρὶ καὶ διγὼν μόναν. Mosch. 2. κὸ ff. ἐν δ᾽ ἦν 
Zeer Ἐρονίδης ἐκαφώμενος ἠρέμα χερσὶν | πόρτιοτ Trayins, τὴν δ' ἐπταιπύρῳ παρὰ Neth | ἐκ 
fobs εὐκεράφιο πάλεν μετάμειβε γυκαῖκα), Reinach Adp. Misses t 814. Overbeck Gr, Aunst- 
myth, Zeus pp. 18 (c}, 47 © (no. τα} Atlas pl. 7, το, iFicn. Vartegedl. 1B9o— 1891 pl. τα, | 
ἀπόροις pl xlix, 7h J. D, Beazley apt. cH. ps 110 πὸ. i). ἃ red-figures! Ayaria by *the 
Girgenti Painter’ εν 473 Βασι, formerly in the Paucale collection at Santa Maria di Capua 
and now at Bryn Mawr, has a finely painted design of Argos, with eyes all over bis booty 
(even one between the straps of his right boot and another under his left boot), leopard- 
akin cape, fur ΓΙ club, and swortl, pursed by Hermes (wreath, pétazes, chant) in 
the net of drawing his sword. To ax a heifer bounds away to the left. The Daric colemm, 
the altar, and the priestess with temple-key and poppy-headed seepirs Ce ἘΠῚ 
taking place in the Angive Heraion. The four small bushes are its sacred grove (Apollod. 
2 1 καὶ says of Argos οὗτοι ἐκ τῆς ἐλαίαν ἐδέσμευεν αὐτήν, ὅτιε ἐν τῷ Μνκηναίων ὑπῆρχεν 
ἄλσει). Finally, Zeus and Hera balance each other on the left and right (E. Petersen in 
the Aver, ΑΙ . 18g vill. 938 no. 17, 7... Hoppin * Argos, Lo, and the Prometheus of 
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as a heifer with human face’, "ΕΒ a maiden with heifer's ears and 


horns*, as a horned maiden®, or at least as a maiden with a heifer 


Aeschylus" in Marvand Studies in Classical Pilaloey tga. xii. 335—345 with col. pl. hy 
he Anderon, R. Engelmann in the Jahrb. d. kas. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1903 xviil. 42. 
ΜΕ, ἃ (my fig. 430), L. G. Eldridge in the Am. Journ. Arch. voiy xxi. αἱ f Og: ἡ, 
51}, iy. 6, J. D. Healey af, ert, p. 245 no. 39). 

Gratco-Roman-gems revert to the animal form of To. A brown chalcedony from the 
locas collection, now in the British Museum, shows Hermes on 
the left holding the heifer ly her horns and Zeus on the right 
standing with left hand raised and an eaple at his feet (T. Panofkn 
io pp. 180, 26 pl i, 1, ὦ. P. Seechi in the ima, a. Susi, 
w838 x. gre, E. Braun sd, 3:0, Mon. αἱ feet, ti pl. ag, 4 (= my 
fig. 43+ seale ἢ) from an impression by T. Cades, βγη Miu. 
Caf. Gents* p. τ. no. 1262 pl. 18]. See also the gem noted mara 
is 440.0. 4 fig. giz, of which there is α photograph in Imboof: 
Blomer and Ὁ, Keller 7ter- snd Pansenhilairr auf Maioraen rena 
Gemmen det Mosschen Alfertums Leipeig TRY μι. 1321 no, 28 pl. a4, 

+R. Engelmann inthe fodrd. di. δαΐν. ἀρνιά. arch. émrf. 1903 xviii. 38 ff. fg. 1 (=my 
fig. 411} was the first to publich and discuss am important vase at Boston, on which To 
appears as a heifer with human face. This red-figure ofmocdde came from south Italy 
and is described! ay 'wahrecheinlich upultech, in dirckter Nachahmung attischer Ware ate 
ler Mitte des V. Jabrheljs,” Engelmann adds: “Meiner Meinung nach ditrite man mit 
det Zeithestimmung noch etwas hoher hinaufgehen." The vase represents πα beandjess 
Hermes, with cAlamyr, fifarer, cofucens, and sword, advancing against Argos, who wears 
chittd, ox-hide cape (ruta i. 428 [ἡ]. ledther tap, and brandishes = club as he tars to face 
his pursver. Io moves off towards the nght: her body is that of a heifer, but her head has 
bovine hom ami ear combined with the fentures of a maiden, and « veil the folda 
of which serve to conceal the Ungainly combination. Engelmann acutely remarks that 
the same guar-oriental *Mischlildung" is presupposed by the earliest of the extant 
Acschylean tragedies (Aisch. ray, s6¢ ff. Wilamowite βροτοί δ' οἵ γᾶν τότ᾽ ἦσαν ἔννομα | 
χλνβῳ δείματι ϑυμὰν [ πάλλοντ'᾽, dyer deity | βέσκημ᾽ ὑρῶντετ doryepds μειξόμβρητον, | τὰν 
μὲν Bods, | τὰν δ' αὖ γυταικάς. τέρας 2 ἐθάμβουν), Rut 8. Eitrem in Pauly—Wissowa 
Neal-Znc. ix, 4339 replicas “Aber Aischylos braucht ja nicht absolut an cin solches 
Mischwesen xu denken, [[o] mag auch in den Hik[fetides) nur als kuhhornig gedacht 
worden sein, um als cin “wonderhares Mischreschopl ἢ berelchrict eu werden.” 

* The exact date of Archylos’ Promethens Hound ig not eisy to fix. (W, Christ 
Gerchicdte dtr griechischen Litterafur® Munchen tora 1.296 f), and W.. Schmid after 
repeated examination of the evidence (W. Schmid Onierruchiungen cum Geferelten 
Prometheus (Tah. Bertr. ix) Tubingen 1929 (Aisch. P. », ic the work of an unknown poet 
writing beiween 458 and 445 UC.) a * Epikritisches sam Geletselten Promethens’ in 
the Agel. pill. Wock. Feb. I4, 1931 p. 218 Π᾿} can roundly declare: * Der Crefessel le 
Prometheus ist weder won Aischylos noch xu dessen Lehzeiten verfasst " (W. Schmid— 
ζῶ. Stahlin Gewkirdve der eriehischen Literatur Mitnchen 1934 2. 192, cp. W. Morel in 
the fakresherscht siber die Fortrchritte der απ re hen Atteriumawissenschayt 1933 cexxxiv. 
S4f.), This is not the place to argue the point. In any case ὥ. Eltrem, foc, cit. is right in 
saying: ‘Die gehirnte Jungirau wurde namlich die beliebteste Encheinungstorm der 
verwandelten I[o) in der Kunst, und auch in der Literatur wird die βυύκερως rapiitror scit 
Atsch. Prom. 984 [κλύειν φθέγμα Tae βούκεμω παρθένοι), vel. O73 K. [περαστὶρ δ', ὡς 
ὁρᾶτ᾽ ἢ ἐπῆρ erwahnt,’ | 

A good example of To with cow's horns and cow's ear is the Jatta Jrarpér already 
figured (repre i 459 0. 8 with fig. a8), of which Overbeck Gr. Αἰ γί. Zeus p. 48 
ino. 19) says: ‘Den Mittelpunkt bildet Io, welehe als kuhgebti¢nte und dancben, als 
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cinziges Beispiel, auch κα πο πα Jungfrau dargestellt ict und durch cinen langen Schill 
Seq rel, alen ΓΕ ia leg kk echten halt, sehr passend a! = Dorchiier des Flusées [nachos 


berichnet wird 


Pig. 4.11. 
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relief, have been found in some numbers at Tarcntum. The Britis! Museum has two, 
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no. D OOs Tarentum 1684 (height 6% ins.) p. gig no. Ὁ ΠΩΣ Lowne!rs collection (height 
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it ing.)), The Museam of Fine Arts at Boston has other specimen 
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(dannval Report Boston inal p. Hy i. }. Thora: arc several in Berlin, and many in the 
Tarentine Museum (A. Fortwiingler in the fatrd. οἱ haat. alrotié. arch, fost. 1888 ni. 273 
π. =i. Alvine Schriften Munchen τῷ τα a. 216 πα, 1). One of the Berlin examples, found 
at Tarentum, is figured by R. Engelmann in the fated. @. bois. demtsch, arch. Jnst. 1093 
ἈΠ. ΕΞ no. 34 fig. 8. Tadd one of the same type, likewise found at Tarentum in 1919, 
and now in my collection (hig. 433: height 7} ins., breadth ὶ ins.), It represents Io em Ace 
with budding horns and bovine ears. Between ber horns ix seen part of a veil (Engelmann 
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doc. cf, says *Zwischen den Hirnern Binde*; and Walters foc. cit, Ὁ 692, ‘over the fore- 
heal, indicntions of cow's hide (7)"), ond from her ears burg earrings of one drop. Lastly, 
round her throat is a necklace of fourteen pendants She is in fact figured as the beloved 
of Zeus in full bridal artay. Furtwangler dor. off, remarks: * Der stilistische Charakter 
diesea Typus auf den Stirnriegetin...ist derjenige der Felt gegen φοο T agree. Bat 
T dissent from his forther contention, that we lmve here o yoddess—any Artemis Tian 
fdfor—rather than the heroine Io. It most not be forgotten that In, os priestess of Hera, 
was herself in some sense divine (supra i. 4s f.). Tam disposed therefore to think that 
these antefixes came from a sanctuary of Hera, whose head with transparent veil (Tapar- 
rivldior), earring, nnd necklace appears ¢. J40—c-. 302 BC. on the splendid gold coinage cf 
Torentum (M. P. Viasto in the Jowrm, Jnvern. Δεῖ. Num. 1899 li, jog ff. pls, ΠΕ’ 
i—(, 17 ἴ- i, I—ai, C. Seltman Grat Corns London "τὰ p. igs f. pl. + tr, £2, ic: 
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ἃ Bovine car, an annecesuiry deformation, are discarded im mast representations of 
lo a6 a horned maiden, ἐκ On Κα reii-figured #ratér from Kuve in the Barone collection 
(sapire ii, 3796 fig. 287), and as time goes on even her horns mend to be minimised 


(sopra t. 237 ἢ. g) ἀπ they are scarcely, if at all, discernible (eufne figs 434, 435 6): 


Fig. 434 


Nikias of Athens. the famous contemporary of Praxiteles (Plin. mat. ἅτε 35- 133), is 
A, 35. 112}. Pliny, describing his 


known fo have pointed a large picture of Io (id. a 

tvchnigue, says that he ‘devoted special attention to women, Was careful in his treaiment 
of light and shade, and took particular pains to make his figures stand out against the 
background” (id. i}. 35. 110 fi). This ster alia justibes W. Helbig ἐπε στα ἔην sider 
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die campanische Wandmalerei Leipzig 1873 pp- 113, 140 ff. in his conjecture, now 
commonly accepted, that the fresco of Io in the ‘House of Livia’ on the Palatine 
(G. Perrot in the Rev. Arch. 1870—1871 i. 387 ff. pl. 1s (=my fig. 434), Overbeck 
Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 483 (no. 20) Atlas pl. 7, 11, A. Mau in the Ann. αἵ, Inst. 1880 
lii. 136 ff., Mon. d. Inst. xi col. pl. 22, A. Reinach 7extes Peint. Anc. i. 288 τι. 5, 
Reinach Xép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. τό no. 3 Pfuhl Malerei u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 753: 
iii. 316, fig. 708, H. Bulle ‘Untersuchungen an Griechischen Theatern’ in the 4éA. d. 
bayer. Akad. 1928 Philos.-philol. Classe xxxiii. 309—311, M. H. Swindler Ancient 
Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 279 fig. 448 (from photo), L. Curtius Die Wand- 
maleret Pompejis Leipzig 1929 p. 258 ff. with figs. 62 (wall), 154 (head of Io from photo), 
155 (whole picture from photo)) is in its essentials a copy of Nikias’ work. Io, with the 
faintest indication of horns on her brow, sits in dejection at the foot of a pillar, on which 
stands the effigy of a sceptre-bearing Hera. The background is occupied by a big rock. 
On the right Argos, a young man equipped with spear, sword, and spotted panther-skin 
(in lieu of extra eyes), leans forward in the favourite Lysippian attitude of the supported 
foot (supra p.622 n. o (2), infra p. 706) gazing intently at Io. On the left Hermes (his 
name is given in Greek lettering), with caduceus, winged féfasos, and chlamfs, approaches 
to carry out the behest of Zeus. The theme was popular, for it occurs not only in this 
picture, which is of Mau’s ‘Second or Architectural Style’ (s. i B.c.), but—with omission 
of Hermes and Hera—in sundry Pompeian paintings (Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p, 38 f. 
nos. 131-134, Reinach Rup. δεῖν. Gr. Rom. p. 15 nos. 4 and 6, p. 16 no. 2), of which 
the best are one from Reg. ix. 7- 14 in the ‘Third Style’ (c. 25 B.C.—e. 50 A.D.) 
(Herrmann Denkm. αἰ, Malerei Text p. 67 f. fig. 16, L. Curtius of. cit. p. 258 ff. fig. 156) 
and one from the Macellum in the ‘Fourth Style’ (c. 50-—79 a. D.) (Herrmann of. cit, 
pl. 53 Text p. 67 f., L. Curtius of. cit. p. 260 ff. fig. 157). Pictures of the sort were 
certainly known to Propertius (1. 3. 19 f. sed sic intentis haerebam fixus ocellis, | Argus 
ut ignotis cornibus Inachidos), if not also to Statius (Zhed. 6. 276 f. To post tergum, iam 
prona dolorque parentis, | spectat inocciduis stellatum visibus Argum). 

Nikias’ masterpiece exerted a powerful influence over the vase-painters of South Italy, 
who borrowed its main features and used them, inappropriately enough, to express the 
happy ending of Io’s sad story—the moment when in far-off Egypt Zeus at long last 
would by his touch restore her to her senses and claim her as his bride (Aisch. suppl. 310, 
ἢ. τ. 848 ff. Wilamowitz). A red-figured amphora of ‘Lucanian’ style, found at Anzi, 
Basilicata, and later in the Coghill collection (J. Millingen Peintures antiques des vases 
grees de la collection de Sir John Coghill Rome 1817 pl. 46, T. Panofka Joc. cit. pp. 20 ff., 
47 col. pl. 4, τ (=my fig. 435), Lenormant—de Witte £/. mon. cér. i. 55 ff. pl. 26, 
Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus Ρ. 466 ἢ. (no. 1) Atlas pl. 7, 7, Miitller— Wieseler Denkm. 
ad. alt. Kunst ii. 19 f. pl. 3, 37, Miiller—Wieseler—Wernicke Ant. Denkm. i. 73 ff. pl. 7, 
12, Reinach Xép. Vases ii. 16, 2), shows Io after her wanderings seated on the altar of 
Hera, while Eros empties his perfume above her. On the right, Zeus, beardless (? originally 
bearded, but repainted: cp. supra p. 622 n. o (2) fig. 419) and half-draped, draws near, 
holding his eagle-sceptre. On the left, Hermes, with supported foot, watches the issue. 
Behind Hermes, an olive-tree. Behind Zeus, a Satyr (? Pan, repainted) with pan-pipes. 
The scene is repeated and amplified on another ‘ Lucanian’ vase, a red-figured Aydrfa from 
Anzi, now at Berlin (Gerhard Ant. Bildw. Ρ. 366 ff. pl. 113, T. Panofka Joc. cit. pp. 22 ff., 
47 col. pl. 4, 2 (=my fig. 436), Lenormant—de Witte £/, mon. cér. i. 47 ff. pl. 25, 
Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus Ρ. 467 ff. (no. 2) Atlas pl. 7, 8, F urtwangler Vasensammi. 
Berlin ii. 873 ff. no. 3164), which makes Io sit on the pedestal of the goddess (here 
treated as Artemis with bow and wheel-torch : CP. supra i. 408 f. fig. 304) holding a casket 
and lotos-fillet. These are the love-gifts of Zeus, who approaches coyly from the right, 
shouldering a long lotiform sceptre. On the left, Hermes, his foot supported as usual, 
rests one hand on a club and holds tablets in the other. Behind Hermes is Hera in 
person, now reconciled to her rival. Behind Zeus, dove on finger, stands Aphrodite, 
present to bless the lovers. Eros, with hoop and hoop-stick, spreads his pinions above 
them. Trees, plants, a tripod, and a hydrfa mark the spot as a sacred precinct, while 
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Artemis’ fawn in the foreground shows to whom that precinct belongs, Finally, in the 
top right hand corner, partly concealed by a hill, is Pan with his pipes, a frequent adjunct 
on South-ltalian vases (¢,. swpra i. a2 pl. xix, i, 375 fig. 287, ii, 416 with fig. 329). 

On comparing these two vases with the Palatine copy of Nikias' painting it becomes 
clear that they have taken over much from the Athenian original—(a) the central hgure 
af To herself, seated, half-duped, and with budding hams on her brow; (4) the statue of 
Hera on a pillar or pedestal, unsuitable to its new Egyptian context and therefore trans 
formed into a more barbaric Artemis; [ἡ the helper Hermes on the left, who having now 
slain Argos is free to appropriate his atlitude—an exchange the more pardonable because 
that attitude had belonged to Hermes in fifth-century art (ewpne ii, 718 fig. 668) long 


before it was borrowed by Arpos. On this showing we shall not agree with H. Bulle 
doc. eit. het the statue of Hera on ἃ pillar was ἃ Hagey addition due to the Roman 
copyist, nor with 1,., Curtios fer. eff. that Hermes (carefully inscribed, remember, in Greek 
letters) was merely ‘eine Zutat des Malers des xweiten Stils." Curtius is, however, right 


in contending that in other Fompelan freanoes representing Io, Argos, and Hermes 
(Helbig af. cif. p. 30 ἔν nos. 1gg and 137, Curtius of. ni, p. 2603 f. figs. 228 and 159) the 
igure of Io was copied of modified from the type first devined by Nikias. Modification 
has gone further and fared worse in paintings -of her urrival in Egypt (Helbig op. cit. 
p 40 ἢ, nos. 138 and 139, Curtins of. cif. Ὁ, ang W fee. 1.7 and 129). 

The popularity of this seated Io may be gauged from the fact that she is found as an 
isolated and purely decorative figure, surrounded by a fantastic floral arnhesyue, On om 
Aydria from Basilicata now at Naples (Overbeck Gr. Awasteyth. Zeus p. 487 f. (e), 
Heydemann Favensammd. Neapel p. 443 no. 2922, O. δέον in Roscher ex. Afyth. ii. 
279 with fig. (=my fig, 437). 3 
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A cornelian signed by Dioskourides, the supreme glyptic artist of the Augustan age 
(Plin. nat, Aist. 37. 8, Suet. Aug. 50, cp. Dion Cass. 51. 3), Shows a deep-cut head of 
Io, again with budding horns, earrings, and necklace. This gem, admittedly the loveliest 
of his works, is said to have been found in 1756 on the estate of the Duca di Bracciano, 
from whose possession it passed into the Poniatowski collection. In 1839 that collection 
was sold in London, and the present owner of the gem is unknown (S. Reinach in the 
Chronique des Arts jan. 5 and 12, 1895, pp. 2 and τι, E. Babelon in Daremberg—Saglio 
Dict. Ant. ii. 1478 n. 1). Publications include Overbeck Gr. Xunstmyth. Zeus p. 486 (Ὁ) 


Fig. 438. 


Gemmentaf. 5, τὸ (inadequate), A. Furtwiangler in the )αλγό. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 
1888 iii. 222 ff. no. 6 pl. 8, 25 (=2a. Kleine Schriften Miinchen 1913 ii. 215 ff. no. 6 
pl. 26, 25), id. Ant. Gemmeni. pl. 49, 9 and pl. 51,17 (enlarged), ii. 234, J. H. Middleton 
The Engraved Gems of Classical Times Cambridge 1891 p. 78 f. My fig. 438 is from a fine 
impression of the original by T. Cades Collesione di N° 1400 Impronti delle migliori pietre 
incise, si antiche, che moderne, ricavati dalle pin distinte Collezioni conosctute dell? Europa 
1™4 Classe, A no. 42. 


Fig. 439. 


Copies of this masterpiece have, of course, been made in modern times (A. Furtwangler 
loce. citt.), But ancient copies also exist. One such is a sard from Kalchedon, formerly in 
the Tyszkiewicz collection and now in that of MrE. P. Warren (J. D. Beazley 7he Lewes 
House Collection of Ancient Gems Oxford 1920 p. 94 f. no. 113 pl. 6). Another, which 
came to me in 1926 from Mr A. P. Ready and was previously in the Evans collection, is 
a clouded cornelian, very deeply cut and stil] set in its ancient gold bezel (fig. 439 : scale {). 
Common to these two stones is the unusual depth of the inag/io and the series of straight 
cuts by which the bust is terminated below. 

* £.g. (1) A painting of Io with a cow, Hermes, and Argos, from the temple of Isis 
at Pompeii (Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 39 no. 135, Herrmann Denkm. d. Maleret pl. 57 


C. I. 41 
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By a natural play upon names Zeus (ὐἸδίσε was taken as the 
patron-deity of such towns as Olba in Kilikiat and Olbia on the 


Text p. 72.£) (2) A variant of the same subject from the Cava def citericta at Pompeii 
(Helbig of. af. p. go no. 137. Herrmann ag. ert. pl. 58. 1 Test μι 73 0), Herrmann sf, 
p. Τῷ n. 1 saya of (1): ‘Ob To κεῖραι an der Stim die Kohbdrner trigt, wie Helbig im 
Katalog angilt, ist bei der mangelhafien Erhaltung des Bildes nicht mehr sicher zu 
erkennen. Wahrecheinlicher ist mir, dase sie fehlen, und dass durch die Kuh selbst neben 
Io die Verwandlung der Jungfrau angedeutet wurde, so dass dic Kobhirner an der Stirn 
ein unniitzer Pleonasmus waren. Auch auf dem Hilde der Casa del citarista [(2)]...kann 
ich keine Kuhhimer bei To entdecken,’ 

For the cos of Gara sce syfra i. 216 τι. ἃ figs, 196, 177. 

' For recent investigations on the site see J.T, Bent in the fours, ΠΑ. Stud. 1891 
aii. 250--- 420 (visit and description), E. L. Hicks a, 262—270 (inscriptions), KR. Heber- 
dey—A,. Wilhelm in the Jeetscér, a, Abed. Wien righ vi. Abh. ‘Reisen in Kilikien' 
rp. 83-91 (mainly inscriptions) with figs. 14 (term gre of #ems) avd ta (* Hallenstraase ἢ, 
E. Herefeld in the foard. εἰ, dats, dentich, arch, dart. τος xxiv Arch. Ang. pp. 434—441 
with fg. 1 (plan of ruins at Cowadia Avery), J. Keil—A, Wilhelm m ihe feéresd. of. vert. 
arch. fart. 191g xviii Beiblalt pp, 3g3—qr with figs. § (tower), g (temple of Zeus), 


io (temple of Tyche), 11 (gateway), τὰ (inscription), aml especially J, Keil—A, Wilhelm 


in Monwmenta Anac Minorts antigua 1930 ili. 44— 79 (* U2undja Burdj—Diockaisareia’) 
and 8ο---ϑὸ { {{ππ4---Ἴ αι ἢ with figrs. ftih— J 6, numerous πα πη δὰ of inscriptions, andl 
pla. 1 (map), 30 figs, 64 and 65 (tower), 21 ἔν (plans), 23 f. (temple of Zeus), as [archi- 
tectural detuils), 26 {, (‘Torbau"), a8 (gateway), 29 (temple of Tyche), 30— 34 (other 
MONUMCHIA εἴς, at Vind Jwray), 34 (plan of fra), 36—a9 (other monuments etc. al 
Gra), Dappend a brief sommary of their conclusions with regard to the tenple of deus, 
On a Umestone Mareen in southern Kilikia, which rises to a height of treo" or more 
(J. T. Bent in the fourn. fell, Stud. 1891 κα, 222 says 3800 ft. above teu-lewel), there is 
an impressive pile of ruins known as CSwadja fray, “Tall Tower.’ It pets its name 
from a Hellenistic five-storeyed fortress (built ἐς τον 0.c, and restored ε. 15o—100 1. c.). 
which is represented apparently on a bronze coin of Olba struck in the time of Hadrian 
(frit. Afar, Cot. Coins Lycaonia ele. p. bag mo. 11 pl. aa, 8) and still dominates the 
scence. [t was there to protect the oblong Seng: of Zeus ΛΒ, whose temple has been 
identified from an inscription on the hack wall of its -weatern sted recording repairs to the 
rted-roof ce, 66—so wc. (fig. 4g0= part of Hersfeld's sketch in Afon. As. Ain. ΠΤ iii, κα 
fig. 71, ep. Hebentdev—Wilhelm foc. cit. p 8s πο, 166= Michel AMvewe! o Jair. gr 
HO 1131 ἀρχιερεύς μὲ] yar Τεῦκρον ηροφάνου! [τοῦ | Τεύκρου Διὶ ὌΝ βεῳ τὰν [σ]γέγαι 
ἐκαίνωσεν | [ras] πιρότεροίν Ὑ]κγ εἸνπμέναν ὑπὸ βασιλφωζε] | Σελεύκου Νικάτυροι). ‘The 
timenos-wall and the temple itself, to judge from the style of their architecture, were 
erected) under Seleukos ὃ Nikator (409—2781 wc.) The temple is remarkably well 
preserved (fig. 441 is from the photograph in Afow. 4s. Afim, 1931 tii pl. 24, which shows 
the temple as seen from the 5.W.). Its thirty-two Corinthian colomns are all standing, 
thoagh only four of them retain their capitals (fig. 447 = Herzfeld's elevation and sections 
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in Mon. As. Min. 1931 iii. 47 fig. 67). The rest were removed in Christian times, when 
the walls of the ads were demolished, the columns of the ferfstasis built in, and an apse 
added to transform the temple into a fifth-century church (fig. 443= Herzfeld’s plan in 
Mon. As. Min. 1931 iii. 49 fig. 68). 

The temple was the main sanctuary of Ὅλβη or Ὄλβα (Ura), which lay on lower 
ground a few miles to the east and was connected with it by means of a plastered and 
partly rock-cut road running between ancient tombs—one of many cases in which the 
local Aierén was at some distance from its town. But little by little the Azerdn of Olba 
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Fig. 441. 


grew to be a town in its own right, till at length—probably in the reign of Vespasian—it 
acquired, as we infer from an inscription found by W. Bauer on the north front of the 
town-gate, the name Diokaisareia (Mon. As. Min. 1931 iii. 44 ἔν 71 πο. 73, 1 ff. ἐπὶ τῆς 
εὐτυχεστάϊ τΊης βασιλείας τῶ[ν δ]εσποτῶν [τῆς οἰκουμέ]νης Φλ(αβίου) ᾿Αρκαδίου κὲ Φλί(αβίου) 
Ov[olplov τῶν ἐ[ωνίων] Αὐγ(ούστων) τὸ πᾶν ἔργον | τὸ ὑπὲρ τιμ]ῆς Διοκ[εσαρ)έων ἐγ θεμελίου 
ἐϊπι]κατεσσκευ[ ἀ]σθ[η]  ἄρχο[ν͵τος τοῦ λανπρ(οτάτου) [κὴ θαυἹμασιοτάτου κόμητος mplwrov 
Tay Ἱμ(ατοτ) | x} δουϊκὸς "Ieavplas] Φλ(αβίου) Acovr[iov]. The first three words of line 3 
might also be restored as τοῦ [τἰχοῦς τ]ῆς or τοῦϊτο πύλης τ]ῆς, but the general sense 
is clear). 

The cult is said to have been established by Aias, son of Teukros; and the whole 
district was ruled in historical times by priestly dynasts, most of whom were named 
Teakros or Aias (Strab. 672). This is largely borne out by epigraphic evidence. An 
inscription, in letters of the third century B.C., built into a fortress of polygonal masonry, 
on which is carved the ¢riskelés symbol, at a place variously called Kanidiwan or Kanidelt 
(Kanytelis: see W. Ruge in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. x. 1886) three miles from the 
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coast at Apart (Elaioussa Sebaste: W. Ruge ἐδ. ν᾿ 778 f, and J. Keil—A. Wilhelm in 
Mon, Ai, Min. 1931 fii. 230 H.), bas been claimed as the oldest Cilician document yet 
discovered: E. L. Hicks in the Journ. Mell, Sid. 18ge xil, 226 no. 1 with cut {my 
fy. 444) = Michel Aecwell d fase. gr. no. 1g0 Ad ᾿ΟἈβίωι | ἱερεὺς Τεῦκρος | Ταρκνάρεον 
(‘con of Tarkyaris'). Other inscriptions of the sort, collected by J. Keil—A. Wilhelm in 
Mon. Ar. Afim. 1931 ti. G7 1 nds. 63—71, inclode p. 69 no. 68 pl. 54 4 limestone base 
from the valley of tombs at ἔδενε Aurdy reading “Ohftue ὁ δῆμος καὶ Καννᾶται 
Rawoltdtoys Τεύκρου τοῦ Yqragdroe | ἀρχιερέα μέγαν debs ᾿ΟἈβίαυ ἀρετῆτ | freer καὶ 
εὐνοίαν ἧτ ἔχων εἰς | αὐτούς διατελεῖ. The name Zenophanes, which occure repeatedly 
in these inscriptions, was of execilent omen for a priest of Zeus (cp. 28: as priest of Zeus 
at the Corycian cave (Class. Rew, 1903 xvii. 418m. 2) and megre ii. gat πὶ o). 

The name Aias, son of Teakros, is farther attested by the coinage of Olba, The 
earliest coins, referable to the end of 4 it.c., have a throne as their obverse, a winged 
thunderbolt as their reverse type (Art, Mfws. Caf. Commer Lycaonia etc. pp. ΠῚ, rig pl. ταν 
+). Later coins, struck from rof/i1 A.D. onwards by Aias, son of Teukros, high-puriest 
ani toparch of Kennatis and Lalassis (AIANToz ΤΕΎΚΡΟΥ || APXIEPENE 
ToTTAPXoY KENNAT* AAAAEE εἰς}, hove oft. bead of Alas as Hermes with 
cap, ear-ring, chiamsr, and caaicess, rev. triskedés (18. pp. lif, 119 pl. τι, 8, AfeClean 
Cat. Cots iii. ποὺ ph 393, 16, supra i jog fig. 234) or winged thunderbolt (Jit. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 170 pl. a1, 10) or inscription (4. p. 120 pl. 21, 
τὴς oor op, frindelés Gi. po eg pl at, g) or thunderbolt (i. p. rzo pl. at, rr), ret 
inscription, Similar types occur with ete. head of Augustus (14. p. 110 f. pl. 12, 13; 
MeClean Cat. Coins ii. πον pl. 927, 4), Tiberias {δεῖν Mis. Cat, Coins Lycannia, etc. 
por2af. pl, τῷ, ᾳ ἢ, and M. Antonius Polemo (i. p. 123 f pl. 75, 66). 


Imperial coins of Diokaisareia, apart from variations of such types as the head of 
Hermes with codnrees (i, p. zt pl. 13, it) the thunderbolt (m4. p. 71 [. pl. τῷ, 13), and 
the throne {ἄς p. 73 pl. 13, 1), make some positive additions to our knowledge of the 
cult. Bronze pirces issued by Septimins Severs (i. p. 72 pl © f4=my fig. 445 from 
a cast) show o>, the emperor's bust wearing culrass and paledamentums (countermarks ; 
eagle and winged thunderbolt}, mv. the bexastyle temple of Zeus “OAfior, with ἃ 
ducranine in its pediment, two Nikai (?) a4 abrotéria, 9 thunderbolt upright in the 
central intercolumniation, and on the left an altar in front of πὶ tree (ar possibly a tree 
in a square vase, ep. the shrub ina pot beste the temple of Herm on a coin of Samos 
struck by Gordianus Pius (Arit. Mus. Cat. Coins Ionia p. 382 πο. τὸς, Fig. 446 is from 
a specimen in my collection) and the storax-trees of Sele (varw li. 492 0. Ὁ figs. 375— 
j41)). ‘The remarkable coins of Talia Domna chowing a winged thunderbolt erect on 8 
high-backed throne have been alreaily illustrated (rmpre ii. 810 fig- 773£), and I have 
ventured to infer from their leonine arm-rests that Zeus had here taken over the throne 
of the Anatolian mother-goddess or her consort. ‘The inference may be strengthened by 
the fact that other coins, strack by Philippus Senior, represent the city as a veiled and 
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wadder, and ora cepiar stands before her, and a river-god swims at her feet (Ari, After. 
Cat. Cores Lycaonia, ete. p. 74 f pl 13. 3—=my fig. 447 from a cast). Substantial remains 
of the Tychaion (E. L. Hicks in the ραν. Hedi. Sina, 1891 xil. 264 no. 20 "Ὅσσιοι 
ὍὌβμμευ καὶ Kupla Λεωνίδου ἢ γυνὴ “Orriov τὸ Τνχαῖον τῇ πόλει), a temple dating from 
the second half of αν i A-p., are still to be seen αἱ Camas Bundy (Mon. As. Min. 1931 
it. 56 with pl. 29 and figs. Bo, 83). | 

Tt seems likely that the temple of Zeus at Olba, founded by Aina, son of Tealeros, 
was a filial of the earlier and more famous temple of Zeus af Salamis in Kypros, founded 
by Teukros himself (Tac. awn. 3. 62 exim Cypril tribus <de (ims. Berzenberger) > de- 
lubris, quorum vetustissimum Paphiae Veneri auctor AGrias, post δια ejus Amathus 
Veneri Amathusine ct Iovi Salaminio Teucer, Telamonis patris ira profugus, pownissent). 
Not much is known of the Salaminian Zeus, Ampelins, drawing from some Alexandrine 
source (G.Wissowa in Pauly—Wissowa Aart Enc. i. 1880), enentions among the wonders 
of the world a Cyprian colossus of the god (Ampel. 8.20 Cypro signum Tovis Olympii 
acreum, facies ex αὐτο, quem fecit Phidias tin (C. HW. Taschocke cj. efor) cubitia Centum 
quinguaginta et latum cublntis sexuginin); bat nobody is likely to believe him—con- 
fusion (Overbeck Seérifiguelicn p. 134 no. 738) and exaggeration are all too obvious, 
E. Assmann (ed. 1935) assumes a conflation of Ampelius’ text (Cypro <sigoum * * *= 
aereum, facies ex auro, <altu>m cubitis centum quinquaginia et atum cubltis sexaginta) 
with a marginal list of the seven wonders (vignum Iovis Olympi quem feeit Fhidins). 
Justin in his third-century abridgement of Pompeius Trogus (whose Aisteriac PR ppirae, 
written under Augustus, were in ull probability the Latin version of a Greck original by 
Timagenes, itself based on the Φιλιπ εκ of Theopompes and on other historical works ly 
Ephoros, Timaics, Klettarchos, Polybins, Poseidonios, Deinon, cic.: see W. ἃ, Teuffel— 
L, Schwabe Aitery of Roman Literature trans. G. C. ἘΚ, Wart London gr i. ga7 8, 
AL Schanz Geschichte alr τ τάξη J ffferofur® Miinchen 18g ti. τὶ 2781} τς how 
Elissa, alter her hushand Acerbas had been murdered by her brother Pygmalion, fled 
from Tyre to Cyprus and was there joined by the priest of Iupiter, who bargained that 
he ond his descendants should bold the poesthood in perpetuity (Tust. 18, &. 1—3 primus 
iis adpulsus terrae Cypros insula fuit, ubi sacerdos Tovis cum coninge et liberis deorum 
monte comitem se Elisese scclumgie prochuit, pactus gibi Posterisque perpetuum honorem 
sacerdotti. condicio pro manifesto omine accepta). Ammianus Marcellinus, writing 
shortly after 383 a.p. (M. Schana ap. cit, Mitnchen 1904 ἵν. 1. go), notes the fume 
of Iupiter’s shrines at Salamis and Venus’ temple at Paphos (Amm. Marc. τῳ: B ra 
Cyprom itidem insulam...inter municipia crebra urbes duae faciunt claram, Salamis et 
Paphos: alters Tovis delubris, altera Veneris templo insignis). A curious legend told 
about Epiphanios, bishop of Salamis, who died an old man in 403 ALD. (ILA. Lipsins 
in Smith—Wace yet. Chr. Biogr. ti. 152), proves that in Christian times the temple 
of Zeus, though closed and of evil repute, was still standing and known as the * Security’ 
(or Strang Room"?) of the god, apparently because it contained much treasure within 
sealed doors, The story, which exists in a longer (Polybics τ’, Epiphan, 53 in Dindorl's 
ed. of Epiphanios Lipsine 18s9 i £8 £.) and shorter form ἐν. Ayvptan, epit. 64 in 
Dindorf’s ed. v. xx), is to this effect. Once during a core famine a certain rich man 
named Faustinianws sold wheat and barley to the people. Epiphanios begeed him for 
corn to feed the hungry poor and undertook to repay him for it. Faustinianus bade him 
go and ask his God to supply their need. 80 Epiphanios went out one night, as was 
his wont, to pray among the tombs of the martyrs andl besought God to succour the 
ποθεῖν, Now there was an ancient temple caller the Security of Zeus, and people 
believed that, if any man approached it, he would he promptly carried off by death. 
But while Epiphanios prayed God's voice was heard saying: ‘Go to the temple called 
the Security of Hes, atl the seals the doors shall he loosened, and entering in tho 
shalt fined gold in abondance.. Take it and buy all the wheat and barley of Faustiniunis, 
and give food to the needy." Thereupon Epiphanics went to the temple and, as he 
approaches) it, the seals fell, the doom flew Oper, and he found gold enough to buy ap 
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all the corn that Faustinianus possessed. The longer version of this murrative says ἣν δὲ 
vate ἐκεῖνοι ἀρχαῖον, Seren ἐκαλεῖσω Διὸς ἀσφάλεια, τούτῳ δὲ τῷ rag εἴ wore ἤγγισέν τιν τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων, ἐλέγετο εὐθέων ὑπὸ ϑανάτον λαμβάνεσθαι and again ἄπελθε ἐν τῷ ray τῷ καλου- 
μένῳ Aidt ἀσφάλεια, καὶ νθήσανται αἱ τῶν θυρῶν σφραγῖδει, καὶ εἰσελθὼν εὑρήσει! χρυσίον 
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Fig. 448. 


πολύ. The efifome would explain away the difficult name by writing ἦλθεν αὐτῷ ἐν μιᾷ 
φωνῇ οὐρανύδθεν, κατελθεῖν ἐν τῷ ᾿Ἑλληνικῷ rag τῷ ἐπιλεγομένῳ τοῦ Διὸν ὕντοι ἐν ἀσφαλείᾳ 
χολλῇ, καὶ δὴ ἀτελϑέντοι αὐτοῦ ἀοράτως τὰ κλεῖθρα διηνοίγη ὑπὸ ϑεοῦ, καὶ εἰσελθὼν ἔνδον 
εὗρεν χρυκῖον folkd. Hot dost heon is probably concrete, Cp. Hesych. ἄν, κλεῖθρα: | joy Al. 
ἀσφάχλειαι (ἀσφαλείαν cod,}. πύλαι τ- Favorin, fox. p. 1062, 52. There can be little doubt 
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that the building in question was the old heathen temple of Zeus Σαλαμίνιος (E. Ober- 
hummer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i A. 1842), not the much later tomb still extant ἢ 
as the ‘Prison of Saint Catharine’ (on which see J. L. Myres in Archaeologia 1915 xvi. 


179—194 with fig. 1 and pl. 21 f.). 
The remains of the old temple have not yet been found. But a large oblong precinct, 
first located in 1882 by M. Ohnefalsch-Richter (Aypros p. 23 ff.) and partially excavated 
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in 1890 by J. A. R. Munro and H. A. Tubbs (Journ. Hell. Stud. 1891 xii. 66, 106—120 
with four figs. and pls. 5 (map) and 6 (plan=my fig. 448)), seems to have been sacred to 
Zeus. Fora fragmentary plaque of white marble, built into some masonry at its south- 
eastern angle, records in lettering of s. iii or perhaps s. ii the dedication of a slave to the 
service of Zeus, no doubt with a view to his emancipation (i. pp. 78, 119, 193 f. no. 48 
fig., F. H. Marshall in Zhe Collection of Ancient Greek Lnscriptions in the British 


Museum London 1916 iv. 2. 138 no. 986 with fig. (Ξε τὴν fig. 449) -------- ὁμοίως 
α-------------.--.- | ------- ω μετὰ τὴν τῶν----.-.-ὄ ὦ | - --᾿Αρισ)(τ)ώ- 
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--- - - - - --. Other inscriptions referable to the same deity include a fragment of white 


---=- v(o)---— | - (Δ)ιὸς i[ep--|---s ᾧιλοκ -- - -, a large blue marble pedestal 
from a neighbouring field, bearing socket-holes for the feet of a bronze statue and an 
honorific inscription (J. A. R. Munro—H. A. Tubbs /oc. cit. pp- 105, 190 f. no. 44 fig. 
(=my fig. 450) Ad ᾿ολυμπίωι | Κυπρίων τὸ κοινὸν Ἔμπυλον [᾿Βμπύλου τοῦ Xapla γυμνα- 
σιαρχήϊσαντα τὸ 6 L (1πε ninth year of the province would be 47 Β.6.: the ninth year 
of the province as reconstituted by Augustus and transferred to the senate would be 
14 B.C.) ἐκ τοῦ ἰδίου προῖκα), three fragments of a white marble slab found in the agord 
and dealing with the produce of the temple lands (J. A. R. Munro—H. A. Tubbs Zoe. ett. 


Fig. 455. 
pp. 78, 185 no. 25 (δ) fig., F. H. Marshall /oc. cit. p. 136 πο. 978 (6) with fig. -—---—— 
αφαι -------- | --- Ὀλυμπίου τὴν (8)---- | ----- δὲ (A)oury é--~— | =~ ~~ 
xovres φιλ ------------ ), and the re-cut pedestal, in blue marble, of a statue of Livia 


Augusta, likewise found in the agerd (J. A. R. Munro—H. A. Tubbs ὅρα. cit. pp. 78, 
176 f. no. 5 fig. (=my fig. 451) Aci Ὀλυμπίων | AcBlay τὴν γυναῖκα τοῦ | [ab ]}roxparopos 
καίσαρος | [Σ]εβ[αἸστοῦ | x.7.d.). The excavators comment (loc. c#t. p- 78 6): ἡ Until 
further evidence of a more conclusive nature can be obtained these indications may serve 
to give a name to the temple. But important as the site is, lying as it does at the very 
heart of the city’s life, there is no reason as yet to identify the presumptive Zeus Olympios 
with the chief deity of Salamis, Zeus Salaminios’, (#4. p- 120) * The temple is probably 
still hidden under the sand, but its western wall may be that which has been spoken 
of hitherto as the eastern column-wall. Beneath it the eastern limestone-wall may be the 
remnant of an older temple. The peristyle would then be an annexe, comparable in some 
respects to the Atrium Vestae in the Roman Forum.’ 

Less uncertainty attaches to the art-type of the Salaminian Zeus, who appears on 
imperial coins of Kypros as an erect bearded god, clad in chitin and himdtion, holding a 
phidle in his outstretched right hand and resting his left on a short sceptre, with an eagle 
perched on his left wrist (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Cyprus pp- exxvi f., 73 pl. 14, 4 
Augustus, 75 pl. 14,9 Drusus lulius Caesar, 77 ff. pl. 15, 8» 6 (=my fig. 452), 10 (=my 
fig. 453), and 11 Vespasian, 79 f. pl. τό, 1 and 3 Titus, 81 pl. τό, 5 Domitian. 83 pl. 16, 
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10 (=my fig. 454) Trajan, Head Hist. num? p. 746). His effigy, on pieces struck by 
Drusus Iulius Caesar, usually stands side by side with the cone of the Paphian Aphrodite, 
thus combining in one the two most famous cult-figures of the island (Brit. Mfus. Cat. 
Coins Cyprus pp. cxxi, 74 pl. 14, 6 and 7, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 313 pl. 331, 38 and 
pl. 332, 1. Figs. 455 and 456 are from specimens in my collection). 

Salamis in Kypros was said to have been founded by Teukros son of Telamon (so first 
Pind. Nem. 4. 45 ff. μέλος πεφιλημένον | Οἰνώνᾳ (sc. Aigina) τε καὶ Κύπρῳ, ἔνθα Τεῦκρος 
ἀπάρχει | ὁ ελαμωνιάδας" ἀτὰρ | Αἴας Σαλαμῖν᾽ ἔχει πατρῴαν with schol. ad /oc., cp. 
Aisch. Pers. 894 ff. with schol. ad /oc., Soph. Ai. 1019 f., ia. Tedkros frags. 576—s579 
Jebb with A. C. Pearson’s introductory note, Eur. He/. 144 ff., Isokr. 3 Nikokles 28, 
9 Luagoras 18, Lyk. Al. 450 with Tzetz. ad. loc., Hor. od. 1. 7. 21 ff. with Acron and 
Porphyrion ad. /oc., Verg. Aen. 1. 619 ff. with Serv. ad Joc., Strab. 682 (cited ἐν γα), 
Vell. Pat. 1. 1. 1, Tac. ann, 3. 62 (cited supra), Paus. 8. 1 5. 7, Dictys Cretensis 6. 4), 
who arrived in or about 1202 B.C. (marm. Par. ep. 26 p. τὸ Jacoby) and presumably 
brought the cult of Zeus with him from his former home in Salamis the island. Since 
this island was in mythical times colonised by the Aiakidai of Aigina (see ¢.g. J. Tépffer 
in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. i. 923 ff.), where the cult of Zeus bulked big (J. P. Harland 
Prehistoric Aigina Paris 1925 pp. 81—88 (‘The cult of Zeus Hellanios ’)), it seems certain 
that the Salaminian Zeus was of Achaean extraction (cp. Strab. 682 εἴτ᾽ ᾿Αχαιῶν ἀκτή, 
ὅπου Τεῦκρος προσωρμίσθη πρῶτον ὁ κτίσας Σαλαμῖνα τὴν ἐν Κύπρῳ, κιτ.λ.). More than 
that it would be unsafe to say. But it is at least curious to note that, in tracing back- 
wards the Cilician cult of Zeus O/bios, we have come within easy reach of Argos where 
the Danaides appealed to the self-same god (supra p. 631). . 

The prehistory of Aias and Teukros is a very tangled business, which cannot be 
unravelled here. Recently the tendency has been to regard both of these heroes as faded 
gods. P. Girard ‘ Ajax fils de Télamon’ in the Rev. £7. Gr. 1905 xviii. 1—75 would 
have us believe that Aias τελαμώνιος was in Mycenaean times a sacred pillar (τελαμών) 
humanised and equipped with a large shield, to be seen e.g. on the gold rings from 
Mykenai (supra ii. 47 fig. 18) and Knossos (supra ii. 48 fig. 19) or on the painted /drnax 
from Milato (supra ii. 49 with fig. 20): ‘Voila donc le Télamonien sorti tout armé du 
Pilier, portant le bouclier du démon, son ancétre, qui devient entre ses mains l’arme 
énorme que !’on sait,’ etc. (Girard Joc. cit. p- 74). A. J. Reinach ‘ Itanos et I’ “" Inventio 
Scuti”’ in the Revue de l'histoire des religions 1909 |x. 161—190, 309—351, 1910 Ikxi. 
197—237 discusses at length the evolution of shield-worship and argues that the shield 
attached to a pillar by degrees took to itself arms and wings, the pal/ddion being ulti- 
mately transformed into P4//as, but he expressly dissociates himself from much of Girard’s 
article (Reinach ἦρε. cit. 1909 Ix. 328 n. 1). Farnell too in his Greck Hero Cults p. 282 
is definitely adverse (‘ This is certainly ingenious, but much that is ingenious is not worth 
saying’). Nilsson Mix.-Myc. Rel. p. 349 ff., after shrewdly criticising the views of both 
Girard and Reinach, concludes: ‘the evidence is not sufficient for the assumption that 
the shield was a cult object in the Minoan age and that it was anthropomorphized and 
became a war goddess. Neither is the assumption hecessary in order to explain the 
existence of armed gods’ (Nilsson of. cit. p. 353). J. Viirtheim De Aiacis origine, cullu, 
patria Lugduni Batavorum 1907 ΒΡ. 1- 134 sums up as follows: ‘ Demonstrare conatus 
sum Aiaces, quales in carmine epico depinguntur, ab origine fuisse unum Aiacem, lo- 
crensem, non hominem, sed daemonem quendam gigantum a natura non absimilem. 
Coniecimus hunc daemonem, cum formam humanam induisset et notitia eius ad sinum 
Saronicum pervenisset, ibi factum esse Aiacem maiorem, sed apud Locrenses remansisse 
illum, qui, cum altero comparatus, minora ob facta minorem ob gloriam, utpote intra 
parvae regionis fines coercitam, ipse quoque minor haberetur.... neque reticuimus opini- 
onem nostram Teucrum quoque tertiam figuram ex Ajace primario esse ortum et ipsa 
quidem in Locride, ubi iuxtaponebantur heros arcitenens et heros hastifer... Deinde 
indagavimus Telamonis veram naturam atque patriam, impugnavimus sententiam eorum, 
qui e scuti balteo hunc heroem provenisse pro re haberent explorata, argumentis haud 
debilibus eo ducti sumus, ut statueremus hunc Telamonem, quasi alterum Atlantem, 
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numen fuisse marinum circa Salaminem cultum’ (H. Steuding in the Wock. 7. 4lass. 
Philol. Okt. 9, 1908 p- 1105 applauds: O. Gruppe in the Berl. philol. Woch. Mai 30, 
1908 p. 686 ff. is also, with some reservations, favourable). A useful sequel to this work 
is J. J. 6. Viirtheim 7eukros und Teukrer Rotterdam 1913 pp. 1—44 (summarised by 
J. Schmidt in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 427—429). The same author here argues that the 
Teukroi were a historical folk, probably of Lelegian stock. Pushed southwards by tribes 
entering Greece from the north, they occupied both Troas and Lokris, left traces of 
themselves here and there on the coast of Asia Minor, and passed from Kilikia to Kypros. 
Their eponym Teukros, according to one tradition, came to Troy from Crete; according 
to another, from Attike. Again, a Teukros who wandered from Troy to Kypros was 
later confused with Teukros son of Telamon. Teukros’ son Aias founded the cult of 
Zeus and a priestly dynasty at Olbe in Kilikia. Zed@éros is the Hellenised form of Zarku, 
a god of the Leleges in Asia Minor, whose name was borne by his priests likewise. The 
oldest stratum of the /éad was Locrian-Thessalian in origin and recognised a triad of 
Locrian heroes, the two Aiantes and Teukros. Homer knows nothing of Teukros’ 
banishment to Kypros; but later writers extend his wanderings to Egypt (Eur. “27εἰ. 
89 ff.), Phoinike (Verg. Aen. 1. 619 ff. and Serv. ad /oc.), and even Spain (Asklepiades 
of Myrleia frag. § (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 301 Miiller) af. Strab. 157: Tust. 44. 3. 2 f, Sil. 
It. 3. 368, 15. 192 f.; Philostr. τ. Apoll. 5. 5 P- 167 f. Kayser). Of this and other such 
reconstructions F. Schwenn in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v A. 1124 remarks rather 
grimly: ‘das meiste bleibt hier stark hypothetisch.’ Cp. Oldfather ἐδ. xiii. 1172. It is, 
however, commonly admitted that, at least in Asia Minor, 7e@sros was the Hellenised 
form of Zarku, the name of a native (? Hittite) deity. Frazer Golden Bough*; Adonis 
Attis Osiris p. 62 f. says: ‘ Teucer (Zeuéros) may be a corruption of Tark, Trok, Tarku, 
or Troko, all of which occur in the names of Cilician priests and kings. At all events, 
it is worthy of notice that one, if not two, of these priestly Teucers had a father called 
Tarkuaris, and that in a long list of priests who served Zeus at the Corycian cave, not 
many miles from Olba, the names Tarkuaris, Tarkumbios, Tarkimos, Trokoarbasis, and 
Trokombigremis, besides many other obviously native names, occur side by side with 
Teucer and other purely Greek appellations [E. L. Hicks in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1891 xii. 243 ff. no. 27, Michel Recueil d’/nscr. gr. N0- 878]. In like manner the 
Teucrids, who traced their descent from Zeus and reigned at Salamis in Cyprus, may 
well have been a native dynasty, who concocted a Greek pedigree for themselves in the 
days when Greek civilisation was fashionable.’ /d. ἐδ. p. 65: " If, as many scholars 
think, Tark or Tarku was the name, or part of the name, of a great Hittite deity, some- 
times identified as the god of the sky and the lightning, we may conjecture that Tark or 
Tarku was the native name of the god of Olba, whom the Greeks called Zeus, and that 
the priestly kings who bore the name of Teucer represented the god Tark or Tarku in 
their own persons.’ /d. ἐδ. p. 78: ‘On that hypothesis the Olbian priests who bore the 
name of Ajax embodied another native deity of unknown name, perhaps the father or 
the son of Tark.’ Similarly E. Herzfeld in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1909 
xxiv Arch. Anz. p. 435 observes that the names of priests in the list from the Corycian 
Grotto include TapxuuSins, ἘΠανβίης, Τροκοζάρμας, Ἰανζάρμας, and comments: * Dass die 
ersten Hilften dieser Namen, Tarku und Jan, auch den Namen Teukros und Aias 
zugrunde liegen, ist deutlich.’ H. Hirt Die Jndogermanen Strassburg 1905 i. 56, ii. 569 
further compares the Etruscan 7arcna, Tarchna, Tarquenna, Tarchu, Tarquitus, Tar- 
contius, and the Latin Zarguinius. F.Schachermeyt in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. iv A. 
2348 says of Zarguinius : ‘Der Name geht letzten Endes zuriick auf den des kleinasiatisch- 
igidischen Gottes Tarku (so im éstlichen Kleinasien; vgl. [1.1 Sundwall Die einheim- 
ischen Namen der Lykier nebst einem Verzeichnisse kleinasiatischer Namenstamme 
[Leipzig 1913] [Klio Beiheft 11, 1913] 213 ff), der uns in Lydien als Ζεὺς Tapyunrds, 
auf Kreta als Tapxouy entgegentritt. Von den aus Kleinasien nach Italien einwandernden 
Etruskern wurde der Gott nach Etrurien verpfianzt... Hier trat er als Tarchon...immer 
mehr zuriick und wurde schliesslich nur mehr als Heros verehrt’ etc. Zeus Tapyvnvés is 
attested by two inscriptions of s. i A.D. (J. Keil—A. v. Premerstein in the Denkschr. d. 
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Akad. Wien 1910 ii. Abh. p. 26 f.-no. 37 with fig. 17 (=my fig. 457) the lower part of a 
white marble sé/e from Philadelpheia in Lydia (Alashehir) Aud Ταργνηνῶ ἐπηκόωι | Φιλο- 
ποίμην Σόου εὐξάϊμενος ἀνέθηκεν, eid. ib. 1914 i. Abh. p. 61 f. no. 78 on the lower part 
of a white marble se from Jde/i -~-----—--~-~ Ιλάου υἱοὶ x------ | Ad Ταριγυην[ῷ 
εὐχήν), but his appellative is merely the local epithet (-qwés: supra ii. 1228) of Tarigya 
or Targya, a township of which substantial remains exist in the fruitful basin of Ak Tash, 
half an hour east of /de/i (J. Keil in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. iv a. 2320). R. Bliimel 
in Glotta 1927 xv. 78 ff. would extend the ‘ lykisch-etruskischen Wortfamilie’ to include 
the Homeric ταρχύειν, which he regards as a Lycian word (cp. //. 16. 455 f.): he argues 
that ¢aryxu meant ‘ einen Mann, der weit tiber die gewohnlichen Sterblichen erhaben ist’ 
and rapytew ‘ wie einen Gott oder (kOniglichen) Heros oder Helden, also prachtig be- 
Sstatten’ (Pfister Rel. Gr. Rim. 1930 p. 119). As to the alternation of the names Aias 
and Teukros at Olba, Sir W. M. Ramsay in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1918 xxxviii. 131 
n. 10 put forward a rival hypothesis, which he repeats in his Asianic Elements in Greek 
Civilisation London 1927 p. 47 ‘that these two names represent respectively the sons of 
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Yavan (the early Ionian settlers on the south coast) and the older race of Tarku (the 
worshippers and people of the Hittite and old Anatolian god Tarku). It is obvious that 
the genealogical relationship is the ancient expression of an agreement by which the 
hieratic power was divided between the older race of Tarku and the Ionian sailor- 
settlers.’ 

One other point in connexion with Teukros and the Cypriote Zeus is of outstanding 
interest. Lactantius c. 305-311 A.D. states that Teukros offered a human sacrifice to Zeus 
in Kypros and so started a custom which was abolished in the reign of Hadrian (Lact. 
div. inst. 1. 21 aput Cyprios humanam hostiam Iovi Teucrus immolavit idque sacrificium 
posteris tradidit; quod est nuper Hadriano imperante sublatum, ssf, epit. 18. 1 Tovi 
Cyprio, sicut Teucrus instituerat, humana hostia mactari solebat), We have no sufficient 
ground for doubting Lactantius’ statement. The Cypriote custom stands first and foremost 
in his list of human sacrifices, and less than two centuries had elapsed since its formal 
abolition. Gruppe Gr. Afyth. Rel. p. 335 Ὁ. 15 compares the Cypriote cult of Zeus 
Εἰλαπιναστής and Σπλαγχνοτόμος (supra i. 654 n. 4)—appellatives which to Greek ears 
would have a euphemistic, not to Say ogreish, sound. Gruppe also thinks it possible that 
there was a Cypriote Zeus Kepdorns (cp. supra li. 1023 Pan as Ζεὺς ὁ xepdorns), perhaps 
connectible with the poetic names of Kypros Κεραστίς (Nonn. Dion. 5. 614) or Κεραστιάς 
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Hypanis', whence his cult spread still further afield?, even to 
central Italy? and Germany*. 


(Steph. Byz. σοῦ. Κύπρος), Kepacria (Menandros of Ephesos frag. 7 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 
448 Miller) and Xenagoras frag. 8 (#. iv. 517) af. schol. and Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 447= 
et. mag. p- 738, 51 ff. He recalls Ovid’s allusion to the horned Cerastae of Amathus, who 
used to sacrifice a stranger to Iupiter Hospes (i.e. Zeus Zévws) till Venus in indignation 
transformed them into savage bulls (Ov. mf. 10. 222 ff. illos, gemino quondam quibus 
aspera cornu | frons erat, unde etiam nomen traxere Cerastae. | ante fores horum stabat 
lovis Hospitis ara; | ignarus sceleris {so J. N. Madvig for ἐν lugubris sceleri (sceleris N.) 
codd. J. P. Postgate cj. lugubris ; incest) quam siquis sanguine tinctam | advena vidisset, 
mactatos crederet illic | lactantes vitulos Amathusiacasque bidentes: | hospes erat caesus ! 
sacris offensa nefandis | ipsa suas urbes Ophiusiaque arva parabat | deserere alma Venus, 
235 ff. dum dubitat, quo mutet eos, ad cornua voltum | flexit et admonita est haec illis 
posse relinqui | grandiaque in torvos transformat membra iuvencos), and finally remarks 
that Bouseiris’ sacrifice of a stranger to Zeus (Hdt. 2. 45: see further F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. 1074 ff.) is derived from this Cypriote 
practice through Pygmalion (interp. Serv. ἐπε Verg. georgs 3- s Busiris, Aegypti rex, 
omnibus annis Iovi hospites immolabat: nam per octo annos sterilitate Aegypto laborante, 
Pygmalion Cyprius finem futuram non ait, nisi sanguine hospitis litatum fuisset- primus 
autem Thyestes alienigena immolatus originem sacrificio dedit) or his brother Phrasios 
(Apollod. 2. 5.11 ταύτης ἐβασίλευε Βούσιρις, Ποσειδῶνος παῖς καὶ ΔΛυσιανάσσης τῆς '᾿Ἐπάφου. 
οὗτος τοὺς ξένους ἔθυεν ἐπὶ βωμῷ Διὸς κατά τι λόγιον" ἐννέα γὰρ ἔτη ἀφορία τὴν Αἴγυπτον 
κατέλαβε, Φράσιος δὲ ἐλθὼν ἐκ Κύπρον, μάντις τὴν ἐπιστήμην, ἔφη τὴν ἀφορίαν παύσασθαι, 
ἐὰν ξένον ἄνδρα τῷ Διὶ σφάξωσι κατ᾽ Eros. Βούσιρις δὲ ἐκεῖνον πρῶτον σφάξας τὸν μάντιν 
τοὺς κατιόντας ξένους ἔσφαζε, cp. Hyg. fab. 56 who calls him Thrasius, as does Ov. ars am. 
1. 647 f.). J.J. G. Viietheim Zeukros und Teukrer Rotterdam 1913 P- 4° and Frazer 
Golden Bough*: Adonis Attis Osiris® i, 145 f- apparently refer to Teukros also the 
Salaminian rite of spearing a man for Agraulos or Diomedes (Porph. de abst. 2. 54 f= 
Euseb. praep. ev. 4. 16. 2 £. ἐν δὲ τῇ νῦν Σαλαμῖνι, πρότερον δὲ Κορωνίδι (κορωνίδιον codd. 
Κορωνίδι Kyrill. c. Julian. 4. 128 (Ixxvi. 697 C—D Migne). Κορωνείᾳ Euseb. pracp. εὖ. 
4. 16. 2 and 24, cp. Steph. Byz. 5. vv- Κορώνεια".. τετάρτη πόλις Κύπρου, Κορώνη".. «ἔστι 
καὶ Κορώνη μοῖρα τῆς Σαλαμῖνος τῆς ἐν Κύπρῳ) ὀνομαζομένῃ, μηνὶ κατὰ Κυπρίους ᾿Αφροδισίῳ 
ἐθύετο ἄνθρωπος τῇ ᾿Αγραύλῳ τῇ Κέκροπος καὶ νύμφης ᾿Αγραυλίδος. καὶ διέμενε τὸ ἔθος ἄχρι 
τῶν Διομήδους χρόνων" εἶτα μετέβαλεν, ὥστε τῷ Διομήδει τὸν ἄνθρωπον θύεσθαι" ὑφ᾽ ἕνα δὲ 
περίβολον ὅ τε ris Αθηνᾶς νεὼς καὶ ὁ τῆς ᾿Αγραύλου καὶ Διομήδους. ὁ δὲ σφαγιαζόμενος ὑπὸ 
τῶν ἐφήβων ἀγόμενος τρὶς περιέθει τὸν βωμὸν - ἔπειτα ὁ ἱερεὺς αὐτὸν λόγχῃ ἔπαιεν κατὰ τοῦ 
στομάχου, καὶ οὕτως αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὴν γησθεῖσαν (νηϑεῖσαν codd. νησθεῖσαν Euseb. pracp. εὖ. 
4- 16. 2 and de laude Const.13. ἀφθεῖσαν Kyrill. /oc. cit.) πυρὰν ὡλοκαὐύτιζεν)---α rite later 
modified els BovOvelay (supra i. 659 n- 4)- F. Schwenn Dte Menschenopfer bei den 
Griechen und Rimern Giessen 1915 pp- 11, 70 f., 186 discusses this Salaminian rite, but 
wre ignores all the foregoing evidence for human sacrifice in the Cypriote cults 
ο 5. 

᾿ ' B. Latyschev /nscriptiones antiqguae ογαξ septentrionalis Ponti Euxini Petropoli 1885 
i. 61 ff. no. 24 assigns to the reign of Septimius Severus (193——2!1 A.D.) a slab of grey 
marble framed by Corinthian pilasters and a pediment, which contained the relief of a man 
on horseback, his horse held by a naked boy. The inscription below is a decree in honour 
of a public benefactor, Kallisthenes son of Kallisthenes, who is described thus: 16 ff. 
λέγων τὰ ἄριστα καὶ πράττων τὰ συνφέροντα πατὴρ ἀπεδείχθη τῆς πόλεως ἱερεὺς δὲ 
γενόμενος τοῦ) προϊεστῶτος τῆς πόλεως ἡμῶν θεοῦ Διὸς ᾿Ολβίου [xai...-Jovjoas (Ε. Η. 
Minns suggests ‘a compound of λούω, a natural rain charm.’ Perhaps rather a slip for 
ϑεραπί(ε)ύσας A. Β. 6.) τὸν θεὸν ἀγνῶς, τῆς τῶν ἀέρων εὐκραϊσίας deduevos] | ἐπέτυχεν 
owt τὴν τε οὐσίαν πίᾶσαν ἐξανήλωσε, τοῖς] | [δε]ομένοις ἐπιδι[δ]οὺς χρήματα, ὅσων 

pro (ὃ)... 


On the worship of Zeus at Olbia and in the neighbourhood see Miss 6. M. Hirst in 
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the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1903 xxiii, 36—39 and E. H. Minns Scythians and Greeks 
Cambridge 1913 p. 476. Professor Minns remarks: ‘Evidently Zeus Olbios was the god 
of Olbia and the giver of Olbos: especially in the form of a good harvest. The two ideas 
were inextricable, Surely it was in the temple of this Zeus that the council met and before 
it the open space into which Dio’s hearers crowded (Dion Chrys. or. 36 p. 53 Dindorf]. 
A priest of his in Roman times made a dedication to Achilles Pontarches’ (7 7rans. Od. 
Soc. XXVII. Minutes, p.11).’ Id. ib. p. 436 (with plan on p. 450 fig. 331): *The opening 
up of the walls described above gives us the position of the acropolis and the limits of the 
Roman town. In the middle of the triangle have been found the remains of a considerable 
building apparently a temple, and further work may tell us where were the temples [sic] 
of Zeus Olbios and the chapel of Achilles Pontarches.’ 

Zeus Σωτήρ is represented at ΟἹ δία by three inscriptions, one of s. iv B.C. (Latyschey 
op. cit, i. 25 ff. no. 12 a decree granting 1000 gold pieces and a statue to Kallinikos son 
of Euxenos and ending with the words ὁ δῆμος Ad Σωτῆρι), another of s. ii A.D. (Latyschey 
op. cit, i, 124 f. no. gr, τ ff. dfylabAle] τύχ[ηι] | [Ald Σωτῆρι] εὐχαριστζήρι]ον | [ὑπὸ 
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εἰρήνη)» (Ὁ) καὶ σ[ωτη]ρίας | [τῇς πόλεως ᾿Αρισ]τόζν)εικος ᾿Αρτέϊμωνος — — - ὁ] καὶ 
᾿Ολβιοπο[[λείτης ἀνέθηκεν κιτ.λ.), anda very fragmentary third (Latyschey Op. cit. i. 125 
NO. 92, 2... Διὶ Σωτίῆρι...7). 

Another fragment, assigned by Latyschev to the first half of s. ili, by Miss Hirst to 
s. tii, and by Professor Minns to s. iv B.C., is from a dedication to Zeus ᾿Ελευϑέριος 
(Latyschev of. cit. 1901 iv. 299 f. no. 458 [ὁ δεῖνα ᾿Ικ]εσίου ΣΝ ἂν Ἑκα]τέ[ωἹνος Ad 
᾿Ελευϑερί[ὠ]. 

A large statue-base in veined grey marble, which had probably supported an equestrian 
figure, was originally, in s. iii B.c., dedicated to Zeus Βασιλεύς (Latyschey op. cit. i. 137 
no. 105 [ὁ δῆμος] Εὑρησίβιον Δημητρίου Ad Βασιλεῖ | [ἀρετῆς] ἕνεκεν καὶ εὐνοίας τῆς εἰς 
αὑτόν), but was later, perhaps in s. ii A.D., used for a long decree passed ἐπὶ ἀρχόντων 
τῶν περὶ ᾽᾿Ομψάλακον Εὑρησι βίου (id. ἐδ. i. 52 ff. no. 21, Cp. o4 ff. no. 58). See further 
E. H. Minns of. cit. Index p- 697 s. v. ‘ Heuresibius.’ 

A tower built in s. ii ap. was dedicated to Zeus Πολιάρχης and the Demos (Corp. 
inser. Gr. ii no. 2081, Latyschev of. cit. i. 134 f. no. 101 with facsimile (=my fig. 458) 
ἐπὶ ἀρχόνϊτων τῶν περὶ | Σωσίπατρον | Νικηράτου | ᾿Αναξιμένης | Ποσιδήου μεϊτὰ τῶν 
ἀδελφῶν ἐποίησεν | τὸν π[ύ]ργον Διὶ Ι Πολιάρχῃ καὶ τῷ | δήμῳ ἐπ᾽ εὐτυχίᾳ). 
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As to Zeus ᾿Αταβύριαν, see enpra it. 97g 0. ἃ. 

Zeus appears occasionally on the bronze coins of Olbia, usually as a bearded head in 
profile to the right, with α΄ sceptre or more often an eagle on the neverse (det. Mois. 
Fevlin Taurische Chersonesus, εἰς, i. 22 nos. 65—65, 17 808, 195—197, Ant. Miinz. 
Nord-Grichenland: ἵν τ pl. ταν a—é (=my hg 489—451), Ε΄. H. Minns op, cr, p. 476 
n. 8 pl. ἃ, 11 1}. rarely in imperial times as a seated figure holding a sceptre, with Tyche 
erect grasping coraw copiae ond rudder on the reverse (BL de Kochne Description du 
Musée de feu te Prince Kotuchoubey St-Pétersbourg 1837 1, 88, nf. Mune, Rerlin 
Taurische Chersonesms, εἰς, 1. 38 no. 134 fig. (=my fg. 46) ‘Sitrender Apollo,” anf. 
Mins. Nord-Griechenianads i. 1 ple 11, 21 (= my fig. 463). Miss Hirst in the fourm. 
Hell. Stud. 1go3 xxiii δῷ 0. 103: ‘If the attribution to Zeus is accepted, might it be 
considered as o representation of Zeus "OA pies, in consideration of the reverse type?")- 


Fig: gor. Fig. 61. 


Tt is ondentably curious that Zeus ὌΛβιυν, a8 namesake and paramount deity of the 
Greek town, does not bulk bigger on its coinage. I am tempted to sugget a further 
possibility. E. H. Minns og. af. p. 478 (. writes: “The commonest coins of Olbta, coins 
which were issued for many generations to judge by the varicties of style, bore on their 
obverse a horned head with long rough hair and sometimes Ox Cars (Pi. mt. 4, 5). There 
has been some doubt whom this might represent: the Russian peasants recognise the 
Devil and call the place where they are mostly picked up the Devil's Dell; others find 
him, as they put it, like 2 Scythian ora Russian peasant; to others he is Poseidon, But 
no doubt he is really a river god Hypanis or Borysthenes. [tt leas crude version of such 
an idea as the god Gelas on the coins of that city.’ However, it is a far cry from Sicily 
ἴθ Sarmatia, anda much closer analogy igat hand. A ‘horned head with long rough har’ 
is precisely what we saw on the dle found near Kyzikos (sagt p- frag fig. 417}: which 
was fortunately inscribed with the name of Zeus"O\fws. I conjecture, therefore, that the 
homed head on the Ollbian coins (e.g. Amt. Mtns. Nord: Grischenlands i. 1 pl. ον 368-30, 
E. Ἡ, Minns ap, eff. pl. 3, αἷς, AfeCleam Cat, Cains i 055 f. pl. 199, 11-οὺ8. My hy. 
are from dt, Mins. Nerd’. Griechenlands i, 1 pl g, 26 (=my fe: 464), 27 (=my fig. 465), 
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(η) Zeus struck with a double axe. The birth of Athena. 


The bovine form of Zeus familiar to us from the myths of 
Europe and Io, together with the semi-bovine type of Zeus O/bios, 
suffice to prove that Zeus as a god of fertility might be represented 
by an ox, not only in prehistoric times, but far on into the classical 
period. Yet, fully to justify our reading of the Dipolieia, more is 
needed than that. In the Attic rite the divine ox was struck by the 
Bouphénos, who thereupon dropped his double axe and fled for his 


29 (=my fig. 467), from McClean Cat. Coins ii. 155 pl. 159, 12 (=my fig. 466), and from 
two other specimens in the Fitzwilliam Museum (=my figs. 468 and 469)) is after all not 
a river-god but Zeus Ὄλβιος himself, partly human, partly bovine in type. 

ἢ Inscriptions from the vicinity of Kyzikos have been noted sup~ra p. 628 n. 4. 
Two more dedications θεῷ ᾿Ολβίῳ were found at Sestos (Marcopoulos in the Μουσεῖον καὶ 
Βιβλιοθήκη τῆς Ἐὐαγγελικῆς Σχολῆς ἐν Σμύρνῃ Smyrna 1878 ii. 12 f. nos. 206 and 204=A. 
Dumont Mélanges d’archéologie et d' épigraphie Paris 1892 p. 456 no. 111°" a sepulchral 
relief inscribed deg ᾿Ολβίῳ, Prd Bie Tu... . | εὐχαρισστήριον (sic) and no. 111°" a similar 
dedication θεῷ ᾿Ολβίῳ, Εὔτυχος ὑπὲρ ἰδίας σ[ω] τηρία: καὶ τῶν βουνῶν (sic) εὐχαρισί τήρι ον). 
Hence J. H. Mordtmann in the Ath. Mitth. 1881 vi. 264, 1882 vii. 257 attributes to 
Sestos an inscription from the Thracian Chersonese (correctly copied but incorrectly 
emended in the Corp. inser. Gr. ii no. 2017) Kaylo(a)os ὑπὲρ τοῦ | υἱοῦ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου 
Διὲ | ᾽Ολβίῳ εὐχαριστήριον = A. Dumont op. cit. p. 431 no. 100%. Eutychos’ thankoffering 
for his cattle would have special point, if Zeus “Od Stos at Sestos also was guasi-bovine. 


Fig. 468. 


* Dessau Jnscr. Lat. sel. no. 4085 (found at Capua in 188 
Aur. Commod. | Iovi Olbio | Sabaeo | ... Longus | [mif, ?] leg. |... .. (with carved 
thunderbolt and eagle). The words I. Aur. Commod. are in smaller letters than the rest 
and seem to be a later addition. As to Saéaco, Dessau remarks: ‘Plane incertum utrum 
a Sabaeis Arabiae derivatum sit cognomen, an componendum cum Sabazio.’ 

* Dessau /nser. Lat. sel. no. 4084 (found at Heddernheim, cp. supra ii. 71 n. 6, 80 n. 6) 


ἴον! Olbio | Seleucus | Hermocraltus qui et Diolgenes ἃ. d. (preceded thander- 
bolts). Her iocratus Ξε Ἑρμοκράτους. (p by carved unde 


5) pro salute | August. M. 
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life. Can we really suppose that at Athens, the chief centre of 
Hellenic civilisation, Zeus Poles himself was conceived as struck 
by a double axe? Or that the sacrilegious striker, after poleaxing 
his god, was allowed to flee from the spot and escape into safety? 

Pausanias emboldens us to answer Yes. For no sooner has he 
described the ceremony of the Dipolieia than, in the very next 
sentence, he goes on to say: ‘All the figures in the gable over the 
entrance to the temple called the Parthenon relate to the birth of 
Athena!’ And it may be shown that the birth of Athena as there 
represented involved exactly the situation stated above—Zeus 
Polieés struck with the double axe, the escape of the striker, and 
the acquiescence of the bystanders. 

The middle group of the figures in question is lost beyond hope 
of recovery. But its main features are in all probability preserved 
by the relief-frieze of a marble puteal or ‘well-mouth’ in the Madrid 
collection (fig. 470, 1 and 1a), and partly also by a marble replica 
of its left end formerly in the Palazzo Rondinini (fig. 470, 2 and 2a) 
and by another of its right end found in the Villa Palombara—both 
now transferred from Rome to the Schloss Tegel near Berlin 
(fig. 470, 3)%. The puteal as a whole portrays Zeus sitting quietly 
upon his throne. He is draped in a Aimdtion and holds a sceptre in 


' Paus. 1. 24. δ. 

3 These reliefs were published together and discussed in detail by R. Schneider Die 
Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 pp. 32—45 pl. 1, 1) 1%, 2, 2%, 4 (=my fig. 479 1, i*, 2, 
2*, 3). Further references in Reinach Rép. Reliefs ii. 193 no. 5 and ii. 87 f. nos. 6—8. 

The puteal was for long in the Moncloa near Madrid, where sunk deep in the ground 
it served as a flower-pot for the Royal Gardens. Previously, it had belonged to the Dukes 
of Alba. Earlier still, its history is uncertain: Schneider thinks that it was originally 
found in Italy, probably at Rome, that it formed part of the collection owned by Queen 
Christina of Sweden (1626—1689), and that it was purchased by Philip V of Spain to 
adorn his castle (1724)—see E. Hiibner Die antiken Bildwerke in Madrid Berlin 1862 
Ρ. 14- In consequence of these vicissitudes it had received some injuries and had at one 
time—perhaps in the seventeenth or eighteenth century—been prepared for restoration. 
It was virtually rediscovered by J. de Dios de la Rada y Delgado, director of the Museo 
Arqueoldégico Nacional, and published with good illustrations by J. de Villa Amil y 
Castro ‘ Puteal griego encontrado en la Moncloa’ in the J/useo espanol de antiguédades 
Madrid 1875 v. 235—246 pl. 1f. There is a cast in the Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge, and another at Berlin (Friederichs—Wolters Gipsadgiisse Ῥ. 735 f. no. 1862). 
Height o99™. 

The two slabs from the collection of the Marchese Rondinini belong together and 
were still one when published by G. Winckelmann Monumenti antichi inediti® Roma 
1821 ul. 5. with Frontispiece. Subsequently they were sawn in two and separately framed 
as a pair of mural reliefs. They passed into the possession of W. von Humboldt (1767— 
1835) and are now in his castle at Tegel. See further G. F. Waagen Das Schloss Tegel 
und seine Kunstwerke Berlin 1859 p. 13. The restorations, which can be well seen in the 
Einzelaufnahmen nos. 2988 (Zeus) and 2989 (Prometheus) with Text x. go by W. Amelung, 
include Zeus—left forearm, most of left leg, front part of right foot, most of footstool ; 
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Fig. 470. 
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his raised left hand, a thunderbolt in his lowered right. His head 
has just been cleft with the double axe ; for behind him a youthful 
god or demi-god, still grasping his weapon, starts to flee from the 
scene of his sacrilege and yet in the very act of flight looks back to 
note the marvellous issue of his blow, In front of Zeus Athena, 
already full-grown and clad in her panoply, speeds forth into the 
world, but as she goes glances towards the sire from whose head 
she has sprung. Nike, hovering between them, presents her with 
a victor’s wreath. Adjoining her are the three Fates. 


parts of both feet. ‘There are casts at Berlin (Friederichs—Wolters af. ef. p- 736 
no, 18626), Height ois”. 

The remaining slab, of a different marble and in a finer style, was discovered about 
1770 in the Villa Palombara behind the church of S. Maria Maggiore at Rome, and in 
i8oq was sold hy its possessor, Prince Massimi alle Colonne, to Frau von Humboldt, 
who handed it over to A. B. Thorvaldsen and C. D. Rauch to be patched up and made 
presentable, Rauch in 1816 had the luck to find the head, breast, and left hand of the 
scated Fate, which had been treated as a medallion and set in a gilded frame, in the 
studio of the sculptor A. Malatesta at Rome. The fragments arc now reaseembled at 
Tegel. Sce further G. F, Wangen af. cif, μι 16, Einselaufnadmen 00. 1990 with Text 
x. gof. by W. Amelung. Modern parts: right arm, right hip, and lower bely of the 
seated Fate; nose and part of the right upper arm of her neighbour; fingers of right hand 
and lower left arm of the third figare together with roll, globe, and pillar. There is a cust 
at Berlin (Friederichs—Wolters af. cif. p. 736 f no. 1865). Height o'73"- 

F, Houser in the /aaresh. a. west. arch, nat, 1993 vis 79—TO7 attempts to combine 
these slabs (figs. 46—48) with neo-Attic fragments of reliefs, now In Rome, Florence, and 
Munich, representing the three Horaj and the three Agroulides (pl. s—6). Since all the 
fragments were found, though at different times,.in the Villa Palombara, and since they 
all correspond in size or nearly so, he holds that the whole composition was a series of 
four oblong altar-reliefs, copied from a fine work of the Attic school to be dated! near 
the end of sy. iv gc. Lastly, he conjectures that they were copies of bronre reliefs by the 
younger Kephisodotes, which—he thinks—adorned the altar of fous ων and Athena 
Siteira in the Peiraieus. See, however, the objections raised by P. Amdt and G. Lippold 
in the Ainadanfmatmen vi. 44, ἮΝ, Amelumg i. x. go , 

1. Ν. Svoronos in the fowrn. Intern. αὐ Arch. Nust. τοῖν. 169—188, 285. 17] 
(=i. Τὰ κειμήλια τῶν Μουσείων por Athens 1904 pp- 9—4°) and again in his fa, 
Wationalreres, pp. 179—236 ποῖ. 318-217 pls, go, 1 f- and 31..1 ventures another cor 
bination, arguing that the design of the Madrid putea! and the Tegel reliefs, incomplete 
lowerds the right, can be completed by that of the Apollon-and-Marsyas slaty from 
Mantineia, The resultant friexe (fig. 134 and fig. 14o=my fig. 471) representing the 
musical victory of Apollon once decorated the front of a thyméle or platform for singers 
assumed to have stood in the evAdrtra of the local theatre, ‘The two remaining slabs 
from Mantineia with their six ‘Praxitelean’ Muses could then have formed the two 
sides of the same platfonn (ἔχει, 14t, 4.355 ΠῚΥ fg. ἃ} The whole to be dated 
¢ 780—150 B.C, On this showing, the Fates (?the three missing Muses (p- 206}) foretold 
the doom of Marsyas, while Zeus watched the issue from afar and Nike with her wreath 
flew to crown the victorious Apollon (cp, the eiity from Ruvo figured suger i pl. xii); 
‘Prometheus’ was a second Satyr (?'ein Quelidimon’ (p. 113 fi) equipped with an axe 
Athena of the Finlay vase (Svoronos Atk. Jationalmas. p. 139 ἢ. no. 117 pl. 24, 
Collignon Afist, de fa Semipt, gr. ic 466 with fig. 242, Harrison Afyth, Mom. Ane. Atk. 

42—2 


Prometheus—forehead, nose, mouth, half the right forearm with the right hand, front 
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The only uncertainty in this design relates to the axe-bearing 
figure. Orthodox writers from Pindar downwards said that the 
head of Zeus had been cleft by Hephaistos?; and such was the 
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Fig. 473. 


p. goo with fig. 30, G. M, A. Richter The Solaire aaa ΚΣ] of the Greeks Vale 
Univ. Press tgag p. 157 with fig. 586), was hastening to warn Marsyas of his fate: 
Svoronos tmally completes the embellishment of his hypothetical thyméle by adding a 
hack-frieze (fig. "3 πα τὴν fig. 473) formed of Elatuser’s Hora anal ᾿ Agraulides' (?Hyades) 
arnmnged left and right of a Pan between two dancing Nymphs (? Hymtes} taken. with 
variation of onler, from κα slab in the Lateran (Ὁ, Benndorf—R: Schoene Div ἀνε 
fiidiwerde der fateranensischen Afuseums Leiprig 1847 p- 1273 no. 203 pl. 4, ἃ, A. Rapp 
in Roscher fer, δήνεα, i. 2720 f. fu., Reimach Rép. Relidfy ili. 4Bo no. ag ' : 

Reconstructions of this sort are undeninbly ingenious and come within the pale of 
possibility. But unfortunately they leave so large a part to mere conjecture that they 
seldom carry conviction. In any case, whether they are right or wrong, we should he 
justified in assuming that the Madrid jwfea! and the Tegel relicis were adaptations, 
mediate or immediate, of the Parthenon pediment. Even Svoronos ts forced.to admit 
that his axe-bearing Satyr was ‘von dem Hephaistos oder Prometheus des Pheidias 
kopiert’ (Ata. Mofforafiens, p. 118}. 

' Pind. Of; 7, 35 Ε΄. with schol ad fy. To the references : a ae 
Fhilodem. περὶ εὐσεβείατ δῷ p. 31 Gompers (cited fuyra i Pasi visi p. ao0 ἢ, 3 add 
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tradition followed by the vase-painters of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C} Others, including Euripides, ascribed the blow to 
Prometheus?—the first, according to Pliny, who ever felled an ox”. 
A poem that passed under the name of Eumolpos* or Mousaios® 
called the striker Palamaon. Lastly, Sosibios, a Lacedaemonian 
scholar of the third century B.C., spoke of him as Her mes*; and 
some early artists, as might be seen for example in the sanctuary 
of Athena Chalkioikos at Sparta, represented Hermes, axe in hand, 
standing beside Zeus’, 

But, whatever name we give to the axe-bearer on the Madrid 
puteal, it is clear that the Athenians even of the Periclean age were 
prepared to tolerate the conception of Zeus as struck on the head 
by an axe—a ‘holy axe®’ said some, an ‘ox-striker®’ said others. 
This they would never have done, unless behind the myth there 


1 Mon. αἵ. Inst. ix pl. 55 OT ?l ΑΙΦΞΒ, #. vi pl. 56, 3 A®d-H, Lenormant—de 
Witte Zi. mon. cér. i pl. 65a 2OT?IADSH (black-figured vases); 16. i pl. 64 
Eb AIZ TOS (red-figured vase, attributed to Hermonax (Hoppin Aed-fig. Vases li. 31 
no. 12) or a nearly allied painter (J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen 
Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 304 no. 1)). 

2 Eur. Jon 452'ff. σὲ τὰν ὠδίνων λοχιᾶν | ἀνειλείϑυιαν, ἐμὰν | ᾿Αθάναν ἱκετεύω, | ΠΙρομαθεῖ 
Τιτᾶνι λοχευθεῖσαν κατ᾽ dxpordras  κορυφᾶς Διός, ὦ πότνα Nixa, κιτ.ιᾺ., Apollod. 1. 3. 6 
ὡς δ᾽ ὁ τῆς γεννήσεως (γενέσεως efit. followed by R. Wagner) ἐνέστη χρόνος, πλήξαντοι 
αὐτοῦ τὴν κεφαλὴν πελέκει Προμηθέως ἢ καθάπερ ἄλλοι λέγουσιν ᾿Ηφαίστου (λέγουσι καὶ 
Ἡφαίστου codd. plerigue followed by A. Westermann), ἐκ κορυφῆς (R. Hercher would 
either delete these two words or write ἐκ τῆς κορυφῆς αὐτοῦ), ἐπὶ ποταμοῦ Τρίτωνος 
(damnat C. ἃ. Heyne), ᾿Αϑηνᾶ σὺν ὅπλοις ἀνέθορεν, schol. Pind. Οἱ 7. 66 ἃ ἔνιοι δὲ τὸν 
Προμηϑέα Ἀέγουσι, 66b οἱ δὲ Προμηθέα. 

3 Supra i. 469 π. 4. But see what is said of Sopatros (supra p. 500), Diomos (supra 
p- 593), and Thaulon (supra p. 597 n. 2). | 

+ Philodem. περὶ εὐσεβείας 59 p. 31 Gomperz τὴν κεφαλὴν ὑπὸ Ἡφαίστου διαιρεῖται, 
κατὰ δὲ τὸν Εὔμολπον ἢ τὸν συνθέντα τὴν ποίησιν ὑπὸ Παλαμάονος, 

5. Schol. Pind. O/. 7. 66a ἐν τοῖς Μουσαίου Παλαμάων λέγεται πλῆξαι τοῦ Διὸς τὴν 
κεφαλήν, ὅτε τὴν ᾿Αϑηνᾶν ἐγέννα (Mous. frag. 8 (Ξῤίε. Gr. frag. \. 225 Kinkel)), 66 b οἱ 
μὲν Παλαμάονα Ἀέγουσι ῥῆξαι τὴν τοῦ Διὸς κεφαλὴν ὅτε ᾿Αθηνᾶ ἐγεννᾶτο. The story was 
perhaps told in the Εὐμολπία οἵ Mousaios: this would account for its attribution to 
Eumolpos. So Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1213 0. 4. 

6. Schol. Pind. Οἱ. 7. 66a Σωσίβιος δὲ "Βρμῆν φησι (Sosib. frag. 7 (Frag. hist. Gr. u. 
627 Miiller)), 66 b οἱ δὲ "Ἑρμῆν. The statement may have occurred, as C. Miiller supposes, 
in Sosibios’ work περὶ τῶν ἐν Λακεδαίμονι θυσιῶν (on which see Tresp Frag. gr. Αἴ ultschr. 
p- 131), or, as R. Schneider Die Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. § Ὁ. 24 suggests, in his 
περὶ ᾿ΑἈκμᾶνος. 

Τ Philodem. περὶ εὐσεβείας 50 p- 31 Gomperz ἔνιοι δ' ὑφ Ἑρμοῦς παραδεδώκασιν. καὶ 
τῶν ἀρχαίων τινὲς δημιουργῶν τοῦτον παρεστῶτα τῷ Διὶ ποοῦσι πέλεκυν ἔχοντα, καθάπερ ἐν 
τῷ τῆς Χαλκιοίκου, The allusion is very possibly to the work of Gitiadas (Paus. 3. 17- 2). 

5. Pind. frag. 34 Bergk*, 34 Schroeder (cited supra Ρ. 200 π. 3, CP» P- 605) ἀγνῷ 
πελέκει. 

" Nonnos etc. (supra p. 200 n. 3) use βουπλήξ apparently as a mere synonym for 
πέλεκυς without any further mythological significance. 
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had been some ritual practice of immemorial sanction; and it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the practice concerned’ was 
that of the Dipolieia. 

The matter calls for careful investigation. Fortunately we know 
that the subject of Pheidias’ pediment was no new thing. Rather it 
was the last term of a whole series, which, mainly by the help of 
humerous extant vase-paintings, can be traced back to the early 
part of the sixth century B.c. Our business therefore is to classify 
the vase-paintings and, adducing any collateral evidence that is 


found, to consider how far they may be based upon underlying 
cults either at Athens or elsewhere. 


(@) The birth of Athena in art. 


Vases representing the birth of Athena fall into five groups’, 
according as they depict (1) Zeus in labour helped by the Eileithyiai; 
(2) Athena emerging from the head of Zeus, which has been cleft 
by Hephaistos; (3) a fusion of these two types—Zeus attended 


1 R. Schneider Die Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. 8 ff. distinguishes four types: 
(a) the moment of birth; (4) the moment before birth; (c) the moment after birth; 


(4) a later moment. These correspond with my types as follows: (a)=(2) + (3) . 


-a ? 
(2) =(1) +B; (c)=(4); (@)=(s5). Schneider's useful list of vases and Etruscan mirrors 


(op. cit. pp. g—16) is extended by P. Baur ‘ Eileithyia’ in Philologus 1899—1901 Suppl. 
viii. 503 (= P. V. C. Baur § Eileithyia’ in The Oniversity of Missouri Studies 1902 i. 4. 
78), who adds a fine, though fragmentary, black-figured pinax belonging to my type 
(3), found on the Akropolis at Athens (F. Studniczka in the "Ep. 'Apy. 1886 p. 117 ff. 
pl. 8, 1 (=my fig. 484), Graef Ant. Vasen Athen iv. 251 ἢ, no, 2578 pl. 100), and a 
black-figured vase of my type (4), now in the Museo Municipale at Orvieto (G. Karo in 
the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1899 xix. 140 n. 3). The most important addendum to the lists of 
Schneider and Baur is the black-figured vase of my type (1) lately found in Rhodes 
(infra fig. 475). 

See further E. Gerhard Athenens Geburt auf Vasenbildern und auf dem Parthenons- 
Stebel Berlin 1838, P. W. Forchhammer Die Gebur? der Athene Kiel 1841, O. Jahn Die 
Geburt der Athene Kiel 1841 pp. 1—18 with pl., T. Bergk ‘Die Geburt der Athene’ in 
the Jahrb. f. class. Philol. 1860 \xxxi. 289—319, 377—424 (=td. Kleine philologische 
Schriften Halle a.S. 1886 ii. 635—722), G. Loeschcke ‘Uber Darstellungen der Athena- 
Geburt’ in the Arch. Zeit. 1876 xxxiv. 1o8—rig, P. Stengel ‘Die Sagen von der 
Geburt der Athene und Aphrodite’ in the Jahré. 7. class. Philol. 1885 cxxxi. 77—8o, 
H. B. Walters in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii. tt and in his History of Ancient Pottery 
London 1905 ii. 15 f., W. Deonna ‘La naissance d’Athéna’ in the Rev. Arch. 1912 il. 
350—354 (‘un simple mythe iconographique’? cp. the Karlsruhe statuette (Perrot— 
Chipiez Hist. de PArt vi. 740 fig. 332), which implies primitive belief in birth from 
parent's head), id. Dédale Paris 1930 p. 26 3 Ὁ. § with fig. 17, 4, G. Ancey ‘La naissance 
d’Athéna’ in the Rev. Arch. 1913 i. 209—211 (Athena the sneeze of Zeus !). 

Collections of vases for comparative study are given by Gerhard Auserl. Vasend. 
i pls. 1-- and by Lenormant—de Witte ZZ. mon. cér.i. w74 ff. pls. 54—65 A; of mirrors, 
by Gerhard E¢r. Spiegel! iii. 67 ff. pl. 66, iv. 11 ff. pls. 284—285 A, v. 12 pl. 6: 


Plate 


Amphora at Munich: 
Zeus in labour, flanked by two Eileithyi 
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both by the Eileithyiai and by Hephaistos; (4) Athena, armed but 
not yet fully grown, standing on the knees of Zeus; (5) Athena, 
armed and fully grown, standing before Zeus. 

(1) The first type, which is confined to black-figured vases, 
shows a sceptred Zeus sitting on a throne towards the right, at 
first (fig. 474 and pl. 1)! with an Eileithyia in front of him and 
another Eileithyia behind him. They are by their gestures aiding* 
the birth of Athena; but the goddess is not yet born, nor is there 
the least indication that her birth will be brought about by a blow 
from an axe—the type being simply the older representation of an 
accouchement® applied to the particular case of Zeus. One interesting 


Fig. 474- 


1 A ‘Nolan’ amphora at Florence published by J. B. Passerius Picturae Etruscorum 
Romae 1770 ii. 38f. col. pl. 152 as red-figured (!}—a blunder corrected by Lenormant— 
de Witte £7. mon. cér. i. 190 fig. (=my fig. 474), ΚΕ. Schneider Die Geburt der Athena 
Wien 1880 p. 13 no. 29. A black-figured amphora at Munich (Jahn Vasensamml. 
Miinchen p. 29 no. 101) likewise shows a seated Zeus, with a sceptre in his left hand, 
flanked by two Eileithyiai. My pl. 1 is from a photograph most kindly sent to me by 
Dr C. Weickert (June 3, 1935). 

* R. Schneider of. cit. p. 17, C. Sittl Die Gebarden der Griechen und Rimer Leipzig 
1890 p. 322f. On Persephone Xetpoyovla see supra p. 98 ἡ: o (8). Similarly Lucina, to 
lighten the throes of Myrrha, ‘admovitque manus et verba puerpera dixit’ (Ov. met. Io. 
511). Here the Eileithyiai extend the open hand in token of delivery (? cp. Paus. 7. 23- 5f. 
the acrolithic xéanon of Eileithyia at Aigion ταῖς χερσὶ τῇ μὲν ἐς εὐθὺ ἐκτέταται, τῇ δὲ 
ἀνέχει δᾷδα) or point with the forefinger—a gesture copied by Zeus. On the other hand, 
Lucina, wishing to delay the birth of Hercules, ‘subsedit in illa | ante fores ara, dextroque 
a poplite laevum | pressa genu et digitis inter se pectine junctis | sustinuit partus’ (Ov. 
met. 9. 297 ff., cp. Ant. Lib. 29 after Nikandros ἑτεροιουμένων δ΄). 

* Supra p. 80 n. 2 (1) fig. 23 or the supporters of a goddess on an archaic pithos with 
reliefs from Boiotia (P. Wolters in the "E@. "Apx- 1892 p- 225 ff. pls. 8, 9, A. de Ridder 
in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1898 xxii. 440 ff. fig. 1, Collignon —Couve Cat. Vases d’ Athénes 
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example from Rhodes (fig. 475)! marks the divinity of the persons 
concerned by giving wings to the Eileithyiai. Others, now at 


Fig. 475. 


p- 111 f. no. 466, H. B. Walters History of Ancient Pottery London 1905 1. 497 pl. 47). 
Doubtful parallels of ‘Minoan’ date may be seen in Sir A, J. Evans’ ‘ Διάσκουραι᾽ (sic !) 
( Journ. Hell. Stud. 1925 χῖν. 11 ff. figs. 11—15) or ‘ Alas Κοῦραι᾽ (ste ἢ (16. p. 6s ff. fig. 55, 
cp. The Palace of Minos London 1928 ii. 1 330 ff. figs, 193 and 194, a—/). : = 

1 6, Jacopi in Clara Rhodos Rodi 1929 ill. 179 ff. (tomb clxxix, 3) with col. pl. C 
(=my fig. 475) and fig. 177. This black-figured Aydrfa has a shoulder-decoration of a 
hen flanked by two cocks, beneath which in a metope bounded by sprays of ivy is the 
main design. Zeus, wearing a purple head-band, a purple chitin, and a short black 
himdtion, sits on a stool towards the right and holds a tall slender sceptre. Before and 
behind him stand two winged females (whom Jacopi calls ‘Arpie?’) in short purple 
péploi and black endromfdes : they make magical passes, raising the left hand and lowering 
the right with open palms—a gesture thoroughly characteristic of the Eileithyiai. It is 
tempting to conjecture that the painter by giving them wings was anticipating Ww. Prellwitz’ 
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Amphora from Girgenti, now at Karlsruhe : 
Zeus in labour, with two Fileithyiai and Hermes 


In attendance. 
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Karlsruhe (pl. 1.3, Vienna (fig. 476)*, and Florence (fhgs. 477, 475), 
produce the same effect by adding to left and mght one or more 
deities as spectators of the great event. Sometimes, as on a vase in 


Fig. 476 


notion that Etveltuea, from wWhkw+ Gita, means ἡ τῇ der Bedringnts schnell herbeieilend ' 
(Aver. trterd. α΄. Gr. Spr Β. ing), Hal that motion is itsell ripraba lle, anil the wings 
πᾶν Vie explaine! as in thie Veal. The aie explanation fits the Etruscan Eileithymi, wht 
appear aa winged women { 7 σεν and Affanc) on 5 mirror from Pracneste given below 
(ana fre [i (iyi he. 487). 

' A black-figured awyp4era from Girgenti, now at arsrube (Winnefeld ἐπε ΝΜ ΗΠ, 
Marisrade p. aif. no. 160), bas ἥσει flanked by two Elleithyini, while Hermes on the left 
moves towards the ripht. The sceptre of Zeus 15 surmounted by a ram's head (cp. supra 
i. gob hp. aos), My pl li ts fram ει photograph κῆρ". aupplies! by the Threktor of the 
Badivchet Landesmuseun, 

2 Manner Samm/. ant. Pasen w. Terracetion Wien p. ao f πο, 237 Pl 4, 5 black-figured 
onfz-trafér formerly in the Castellani collection. The group of Zeus and the two Eileithyiai 
ik amplified by the addition of Ares on the ieft, Hermes and a gesticulating goddess on the 
right. Fora fresh photograph of this lowe register (my fig. 476) lam imlelted to the kind 
offices of Mr A.D. Trendall. | 

PA black πιστοὶ coer AA fom near Vulci, latet "ἢ Vive μέ 5 ΘΑ ΣΙ ΤΗῚ of Dr Guarducei 
at Florence (Inghirami Fis. Avr. i. set f. ple. 78 ob, Gerhard νων. Fasené. i. 25 [. 
fl. ἃ. 1, 2, Lenormant—de Witte Fil. oan. or. i. * pl pand 86 ff. pl. 54 Reinach Ap. 
Ve wa ii. 31, 1— 3), adda Hermes (?) and Apollon on the left, Hlerakles [ἢ and Ares on the 
ricoht. My fie. ayy 4 irom a photograph ἣν (. A. Bonelli. 

Another black-figured awpdora, likew ce in the Museo Archeologico at Florence, has 
a seated Zeus flanked ly a bearded god and Eileithyia on the left, Hermes departing and 
A Second Eilcithyia (?) becelcl image a ἔρμα ει on the right. The scepire mm the hand of Zeus Ὁ 
tapped by the forepart of a winged horse; 5 gecko creeps np behind his seat; and a wreath 
bile the blank beneath him. My fig. 478 is again from ἃ photograph by Honellt. 
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Fig. 478. 
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Amphora from Vulci, now in the Vatican : 


Zeus in labour, with one Fileithyia and two gods in attend 
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See Page 667 n. 1. 
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the Vatican (pl, lil), there is but a single Eileithyia. And once, on 
1 collection (pi. liii)*) the approaching birth 
τα ἰδ by the appeara: ce of a small owl which has the temerity 

to perch on the very sceptr of Zeus: 5 
A similar scene ne is st own ona marble slab found in 1900 at 
Hatdar-pacha near Kadt-Keut and now preserved in the Museum 
τ Constantinople (fig. 470)", The relief, surmounted by a dedica- 
tion in lettering of 550—$00 B.C’, portrays “cus seated on a high- 
backed throne and facing—an unusual circumstance—towards the 
left. An Eileithyia standing behind him places her right hand on 
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Fig: 470. 


his head, her left on his left shoulder. Another Filcithyia standing 
before him apparently clasps both his hands with hers, The group 
is flanked by two further figures. A female personage on a some- 
what smaller scale holds out her hands on the left; another female, 


1A Dinck-figured amphora from Vulet, found in 1835, atl now 18 the Vatican (Mer. 
Kir. Gregor. ti. 8 pl. 3, ταὶ, shows Zeus seated, sccptré in hand, on ἃ folding-stool 
towards the right, while a single Fileithyia stands before him- On the left a draped god 
gesticulates, on the right another draped god stand still My. ph. [ii is from a photograph 
kindly procured for me by Mr A. 1). Trenelall. 

7A bluck-figured amphora from Caere, found 1 1836, and now in the Vatican (Afi. 
Εἶν. Gregor. it. ὁ pl. 48,2), -Albimmati’ Vaal & Vaticano p- 139% no. 385 pl 45 (part 
of whichamy pl. lin), render a similar scene with somewhat greater elaboration. 
The throne of Zeus has its back ending ino awan's-beadl and ite seat resting on ἃ small 
draped male. The god's left hand grasps ἃ sceptre with curved top, to which ἃ aml! 
owl is clinging, Eileithyia in patterned Ajfes gesticulates before him. Behind Zeus 


3 3. Keinoch ith the Com Ales reed alle P Acad. der ἐΝΙΙ͂Γ, Εἰ δε ίετε ει ΡῈ "τῶ P+ bio, 
id. in the Aer. Et. Gr. τον xiv. ray—-137 pl 1 (=e Culter, Mythes ef Relignons Paris 
got ii. a74—284 with fig.), fay Ads. A’elief tt τόξ mo. 4+ Mendel Car. Seafpt, Con- 
itantineple ἢ, 237 f no. 524 fig. (= my fig. 470). 

‘8. Reinach restored [Nhowi{ .... patronymic] ἐμὲ κατέῤ[ peer] 
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still smaller, raises her right hand to her head on the right. 
=. Reinach, who first published this Monument, observed that 
Kadi-Keut occupies the site of Kalchedon, a colony of Megara, and 
that Pausanias mentions a sanctuary of the Eileithyiai at Megara 
itself®. Hence he inferred that the relief was an ex-vole dedicated 
to the Eileithyiai, whose cult had been carried by the colonists 
from Megara to Kalchedon, Reinach indeed contended—and his 
contention is prima facie plausible—that the type of Zeus acconchd 
by the Eileithyiai originated in connexion with their cult and 
ultimately hails from Megara. Other evidence cited by him will be 


Fig. 486. 


mentioned later®. Meantime it may be conceded that in general 


a definite art-type does pre-suppose a definite belief and not 
infrequently a definite cult, 

(2) The second type, which shows 4eus delivered without the 
aid of the Eileithyiai by the axe-bearer alone, is so far as 1 know 
represented by a single black-figured Avlix (fig, 480)4 This fine 


+ J- Ochler in Pouly—Wissows Aeal-Kac. i, 7929 f. (founded 686/cnc.). See now 
Κι, Hanell Afegurirche Srucien Lund 1934 Pp. 111 Γ᾿, a9. ‘ 

* Pans. £. 44. 2 καὶ ἘΠιειϑιυιῶν ἐστιν» ἐνταῦθα icpdy, 

2 fnfra p. O71 8. 

* Lenormant—de Witte AZ ween, ofr. i 19a f, pl. ch, a (inadeyuate)., New and better 
publication by J. D. Beasley tfc rid-figrered Faies jn American Mores Cambridge 
Mass. 1918 pp, 136 hg. 34, 18g fry. 198, fal. Attic Mact-fenre London i928 p. Of pl. a 
εἰν, ἐμ, in the Journ. Heil. Sted, 1932 Ti. 170, 199 pl. x, Hoppin Slack, Mares p. 3141. 
no. ἃ, My fig. 480 is from the official photograph. 
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vase, which J. D. Beazley dubs * the best of all little-master cups’, 
was found at Vulei in 1867, passed from the Durand into the 
Blacas collection, and is now to be seen in the British Museum®*. It 
is signed by the maker Phrynos, one οἵ the minor Athenian artists 
at work in the middle of », vi n.c® Zeus in a purple chitén and an 
embroidered Aimdtion is seated, facing to the right, on ἃ decorated 
throne. Its back ends in a swan’s head, its legs are leonine, and 
its arm is supported by four small Doric pillars.) The god, as 

]. Overbeck pointed out, has dark hair but a grey beard—an 
indication of old age most unusual in the case of Zeus‘. His long 
locks are bound by a fillet. He raises both arms, brandishing a 
lotiform bolt® in his right hand and making the gesture of delivery* 
with his left, Before him a male figure, clad in a short purple 
chitén and endromides, starts to make his escape, but looks back- 
ward as he goes. He raises his right hand with open palm’ and 
holds in his left the double axe, with which he has just cleft the 
head of Zeus, From the cleft emerges the upper half of Athena, ἃ 
long-haired goddess wearing a purple céstén and armed with lance* 
and shield, 

The birth of Athena as here portrayed has, if 1 am not in error, 
been strongly influenced by the ritual of the Dipolieia®. Zeus with 
uplifted bolt is Zeus Polieis™, The axe-bearer with double axe, 
short cittén, and endromiédes is the Boutfpos™, who—ar med with just 
this weapon and clad in just this costume—struck the sacred Ox 
and then fled for his life™, This is indeed no mere starting back in 
terror or surprise: other vase-paintings show Hephaistos running 
off as fast as his legs will carry him™ And, if the Dipolieia was 
celebrated to ensure an adequate dew-fall and rain-fall, it must not 

1 Journ, Hell. Stud. 1932 lii, 19. See also ὦ, 5. Tonks in the lm. fourm, Arca. 
10s ix. δᾶ ἢ, ΓΙΏΝΙ Malered w, Zoichomng of, Gr. i apg: ἅν, 20 fre li, 788 π. ὦ fig. 75!- 

3 Ait. Mus. Cat, Vases ti, 223 00. B 434, Cor). vas. ant, Brit. Mus. 1H. epi. 13,2" 
and 2° with text p. § by A, H. Smith and Ε΄. N, Pryce. 

2 Μ, H. Swindler Amcicr? Painting Yale Univ. Press 1979 » ΤΟΥ! 

* Overbeck Gr. Amastiaypil, £eus p- 2), 7apra ian? 

5 Supra it. Oy ff. 

* Suen p. G63 ἢ. 4. 

: ἐ Lenormant—de Witte Al, mon. cfr. i. τὴν “Ce peste d’ Hephestus repond ἡ celui 
d Llithyie, dont il remplit ici le nile.” Cp. τα p- fg Hf. figs. 475—477- 

* Not visible on the photograph. 

* Supra Ὁ, s77 0 8 Supra p. 570 ἢ: 
Supra p 558 ft. Safed Ρ.- oh. 

8 Brit, Mur. Cat, Vases ii. 103 ff. no. Β 147 (Alon. αν Feast. iii pl. ἃ, ἐπί Pe 790 
fig, 517}. Fartwitngler Masemname/, Berlin i. 241 no. τος (Aton. oy Fast. ix pl 55, 
infra p. 673 bg. 48s). Ε΄ Pottler Pisses aerfrgecs ju Louvre 2™ Série Paris 1001 p- 151. 
no. Καὶ 5853 (Afen. @. fast. vi pl. ah, Ζι Forfeit p- Ako fig. 401}. 
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be forgotten that in the Rhodian myth Zeus sent a shower of 
golden snow-flakes, when his head was cleft by the bronze axe of 
Hephaistos for Athena’s birth’. Whether our vase-painter was 
conscious of any relation between the scene he has given us and 
the ritual of the Bouphonia, is questionable. But is it merely by 
accident that he has placed upon Athena’s shield a blazon which 
it nowhere else exhibits*—an ox-head in relief with projecting 
horns ? 

(3) Thirdly, the type of Zeus delivered by the Eileithyiai was 
fused with that of Zeus delivered by Hephaistos. This fusion was 
effected in the early part of s. vi B.C.—hardly earlier*-—and thence- 


| Supra p. 477+ 

* On a fragmentary red-figured £f/ix at Paris (De Ridder Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. 
li. 418 f. no. 550 fig. 102), attributed to Hieron (Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 93 no. 37 485) 
or to the Brygos Painter (J. D. Beazley 4¢tssche Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils 
Tiibingen 1925 p.,186 no. 4), Athena’s round shield has as its blazon an ox-head en face. 

* H. 6. 6. Payne Necrocorinthia Oxford [931 p. 142 cites an Argive-Corinthian 
relief from Delphoi (P. Perdrizet in the Fouitlies de Delphes V.2. 124 pl. a1 (part of which 
=my fig. 481)), which he calls * late Protocorinthian’ jin Style, as ‘ by far the earliest 
representation’ of the birth of Athena. But the Argive-Corinthian bronze strips in low 
relief, of which this is a very characteristic example, have been hitherto assigned with 
confidence ‘to the second and third quarters of the sixth century’ (W. Lamb Greek and 
Koman Bronzes London 1929 p. 120). The relief in question forms a square metope in 
ἃ guast-architectural frame. Zeus with long hair and pointed beard sits to the left on 
a throne, the back of which ends in a swan’s-head (?). He is clad in a long chitén and 
himdtion (?) and holds in his right hand a lotiform bolt with twisted spike (supra ii. 7796). 
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forward remained the dominant type for Athenian vase-painters’. 
It was perhaps first brought about by some Megarian resident in 
Athens: for 5, Reinach* has given reasons for thinking that the 
names painted on the two oldest specimens of it imply a knowledge 
of the Megarian alphabet and dialect, The said specimens are here 


Behind him stands a similarly draped Eileithyia, raising her left hand with open palm to 
his head—a gesture repeated by Zeus with his extended left hand. Before him a male 
god (Hephaistes?), wenring a cap orl a short Ain, departs towards the left, let turns 
io face Zeus. He too holds his left hand with open palm, but downwards—perhaps 
another variety of the same gesture, His right hand was raised and may have held the 
axe, though this is uncertain as the relief here passes beyond the limits of the metope. 
T. Homolle was the first to recognise the scene as the birth of Athens. Payne af. cit. 


μι 1,1 0. 2 says “the figure of Athena is almost obliterated ": but te she there at all? 


—e 


Fig. 482. 


Kleanthes of Corinth (Pearly ins, vi #.c.: M. H. Swindler Ameen! Painting Vale 
Univ. Press [τῷ τὸ i446) is known to have painted a * Birth of Athena,” which was 
preserved in the temple of Artemis ᾿Αλῴειανία near the mouth of the Alphelos (Strab. 34a) 
Bot our only clue to bis treatment of the theme is the obtuse remark by Demetrios the 
antiquarian of Skepsi« {εν i89—140 w.c.) that in it Ποσειδῶν πεποίηται ϑύννον τῷ Διὶ 
προφέρων ὠδίνοντι (Demetr, Skeps. frag. 5ὶ ed. KR. Gaede (Gryphiswaldiac 1880) af. 
Athen. 346 n—c)—of course a mere attribute as often on black-figured vases (A. Remach 
featers Print. Ame. i, 67 τῷ Zh. 

' RK. Schneider Sir Getwre der Athena Wien 18a p off So on Etruscan mirrors : 
Gerhard Air. Spiegel ple. 66, τῷ νιν 2, 295, 1, 2 

° S. Reinach in the Wer. ΕἾ. Gr. igor xiv. 193 ff. {Ξε ἰδ Colter, Afpther ef Aeiigroms 
Parts τοῦ il. 280 Κ΄]. : 

9 Afom. dt. ἔπη, ix. pl. 55 (=my fig. 48s) ABEY$ and KOVEV/VIOS, ἐν τὲ 


pl. 56, 3.4 (=my fig. 491) TAEVS, ABEY$ shows Corinthian and Megarian B=« 
followed by an explanatory Athenian E. KOVEV/V [4 shows a similar juxtaposition 
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of the alternatives Athenian Κ and Corinthian (and Megarian 49. τ δεν! may be 
working at Athens, where the name was written Zit. 

The theory advanced by G. Kaibel in the dem, a Jaf. 1873 κἶν. 12 anil by 
G, Loewheke in the Arch, Zei#, 1876 xxxiv. 110 (ep. H. B. Walters in the Journ. Hell. 
Sted, 1898 xviii. 284), vs. that the Attic vase-painter was copying Corinthian models, 
on which Zeds was spelled ABW M and Ἐυλλήσιον had an initial Q, makes shipwreck— 
os P, Kretechmer Ove priccdisrdon Vaurnruschrifios Giltersloh tog points out— 
on the fart that the Corinthians said Zee, not Aeds. Two of the NS tasted peienkis 
found in 1879 at Peat Steuphia near the Akrokorinthos and referable to a date. ὅσο κιὶ, 
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Fig 483. 


pul the form of the name beyond doubt (E. Pernice in the fahrd. αἱ, dade, dentich. arch. 
fast. 1897 xii. 13 and τὸ, ἐκξ in the ami. Dewdw. ii, 6 pl. λο [μον ἔκ, 483) ear 
yl. 20, τῷ (=my fig. 483), Ps Kretschmer in the Ad, Afierd, 150] xii. Ὁ af Keser ὃν 
Stop. | nos. 963 hig. and 264 fig., F. Bechtel Die grivchischun Dialebte Herlin 1933 il. 538. 
Te suet 3 better preserved of these two is further published by Roehl fuur, Gr. aut. 
no, 28, 66, tl, /magines inccrificnm Greeavin an igwhietieaeieg® Hastie fone oe 
no. ἃ, κί Fortwingler Faswsame/!, Bertie i. Gt no. 400, Roberts GB. Reert: a2 no 60 
64). True, Megarian inscriptions too give the forme Helis, Fuewwpar, Zul) 2 Lesrixot εἴν 
(op. E. Schneider δὲ dialects Megerica Gissae 1884 Pp. 516) toot. that ‘aaj ieelaas em 
ces textes étant relativement récents’ (S. Reinach in the Ken, Zt, Gr. gos xiv. “τ δι ἢ 
(id. Custer, Mythes et Religions Paris 1906 ii. 981 πὶ. 4). ce eate Mats AOE Ks ἐπι. δὲ; 
A. finer frogment found on the Akrapolis at Athens τ ny ta ᾿ 

hody of Athena, and the hands of Eileithyia (F. Studnieska Hause ae τὴ 
Pl. 8, 1). Groef Amt, Vasen Athen iv. ag ἔν no, 2578 pl, τοῦ (=imy ἢ ‘al poh onsale 
Besta js Ageia altisch ist, darf an dem horinthischen τέων ΩΣ Pinax cart 
ΚΕ, rhe arte i ; Ξ : ᾿Ξ aes 

ΟΝ ἰῷ ip sa Tons, der dem der protokorinthischen Ware entspricht, nicht 
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reproduced, because they illustrate the two possible forms of com- 
promise between the Megarian and the Athenian type, according 
as Athena is, or is not, visible. 7 

The first is a ‘Tyrrhenian’ amphora from Caere, now at Berlin 
(fig. 485 and pl. liv). Zeus in a chitén and patterned Aimdtion is 
seated on a throne of which the back ends in a swan’s head, the 
legs in lion’s claws. In his left hand he grasps a thunderbolt. From 
his head emerges Athena armed with a lance, a circular shield, and a 
high-crested helmet. Hephaistos, then, has already struck his blow ; 


Fig. 484. 


indeed he is to be seen hurrying. off on tip-toe? towards the left® 
Nevertheless two birth-goddesses are still standing, Eileithyia 
behind Zeus, Demeter* before him, and are lifting their hands with 


' G. Kaibel in the Ann. α΄. Inst. 1873 xlv. 106—114, Mon. d. Jnst. ix pl. 55 (part of 
which= my fig. 485), G. Loeschcke in the Arch, Zeit. 1876 xxxiv. 108—111, Furtwangler 
Vasensamml., Berlin j. 241 ff. no. 1704, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 197 £., 1—6, H. Thiersch 
** Tyrrhenische™ Amphoren Leipzig 1899 p. 157 no. 26, Pfuhl Malerei u. Zeichnung d. 
Gr. i. 252. Pl. liv is from a fresh photograph procured by Mr A. D. Trendall. 

* Supra p. 587 τ. 2. : 

* A cameo published by A. L. Millin Pierres gravées inédites Paris 1817 i pl: 56 
(=Reinach Pierres Gravées p. 128. no. 56 pl. 122) shows Hephaistos with his mallet 
standing still to watch Athena received by the hands of the two Eileithyiai. But E. Braun 
in the Arch. Zeit. 1849 vii. 112 pl. 6, 1 justly pronounced the gem to be a forgery. 

* G. Kaibel in the Ann. @. Jnst. 1873 xlv. 107 takes this figure to be a second 


Eileithyia, and refers the name [ AE |METEP to the fragmentary figure next to it on 


the right. But on this vase most of the names are well towards the right of the persons 
named. Moreover, the fragmentary figure is certainly male, and holds an object with a 
long handle—presumably Poseidon with his trident. 


Cc. Il. 43 
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Meltke from Vula, now in the British Museum : 


4) Athena born from the head of Zeus, with one Kileithyia and other deities in attendance. 


we page O76 πὶ ὁ (3) und page pro with Ag. 538. 
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open palms as though they would conjure the new-born maiden to 
appear. Other deities are present. To the left of the central group, 
and separated from one another by the rapidly retreating figure of 
Hephaistos, are Dionysos and Hermes. The former wears an ivy- 
wreath and holds a 4dnfAaros. The latter, in festal attire, bears 
a caduceus of unusual form and announces his presence with the 
naive remark—| am Hermes of Kyllene.” To the right of Zeus 
and his attendant goddesses is a god, probably Poseidon’, conversing 
with a goddess, probably Aphrodite®, while behind them stands 
Apollon with bow and arrow in his hands*. 


' So G. Loewheke in the ared. Zeit. 1876 xxxiv. τοῦ, K. Schoenter fe rere a 
Athena Wien 1880 pq and with a query Keinach A'é#. Masri. τῷ]. [he πη} lente 
word }VMEL[ is probably an appellative of Poseidon; Fartwangler foc. of. mys “am 

Ι τ us Uh. Jessen ini 


chesten wol Εὐρ)υμέδῖων wenn man ein schiefgesteliie: 4 χα μας," ΟἹ 
Pauly—Winows A'eal! Ee. vi. 1124. Lesa likely in Πνμέλ!η there is mot much room 
for one. More improbable still, Wilamowits’ reading Γαν]εμή δὲς. (huite tmpossible, a 
howrering “Td rf oso. 

= Furtwiingler foc. cit. prope Αἰ μ᾿ {τρίτη which ἴα accepted, again with a query, 
hy Reinach Jac. crt. But Poseidon ts more than once paired with Ahi lite (Gruppe Gr. 
Wyth. Rel Pe tae πὶ of), and the initial “Agl— - — is beyond (jibestion. 

* Noteworthy variations on the theme of this vase include the following: 

(t) ἃ black -figrured amftern from αἰεὶ, now in the Hritish Museum (Gerhard 
Aner. Fares. ἢ. ἢ fi, pl +. ι. Lenormant—de Witte Al. men. er. i igo f, pl. 58, 
Brat. lies, Cel. Mares |i. κε Nos R 114 with fig 11 on p. ii, Reinach Mas, Payer Π 
20, 9—S, IT. ἢ. Walters Afstery of Ancient Pottery London 1905 ἴἰ τῇ fig. veal, which 
J.T). Beazley in the Jowrn. fell, δια ἢ} xivil. 78. bg. 16, 83 attributes to tim 
" Antimenes painter" ‘ 5}0—430 B.C. My nl. iv is from the official photogs pelt. Zeus 
ond Athens arc flanked by a pair of Eilewthyiai with Hermes on the left and Hephatstos 
on the night. 

(2) A red-fyured 4yaria from Nola, now in Pars (De Ridder Cat. Vases de ἐκ Bibl, 
Mar. ii. 297 ff. no. ayy hg. 74 (—my fg. 486), Piohl Mfalere πὶ. ΖΑ ΗΝ αἱ, Gr. 11. £43 
(karikaturenhafte Schlankhew") ii rob fig. 81:8] which J. Ὁ. Bearley asain to hes 


43—2 


[1] A red-fgured polfte from Volci, now in the British Museum (Gerhard Aner? 
Vasead. i. 6 ff pl. 3—4, P. W. Forchhammer We Gebwrt fer Athens Kiel 1841 with pl. 
Lenormant—de Witte Al nom. cf. i. art & ple. Gy and Gs. Mevy, μα. Car. Fares til. 
as6t, no.E gio, Reinach Ap. Pass i 20, 6), which is atiribated either fo Hermonax 
ἤν ghs—qas 0.0. (Hoppin Αναν, Maser ti. grt, no. 12, but see Leonard in Panly— 
Wirtowa Aer’ Εἶνε, viii, gor) or to a painter clotely resembling hie (J. D, Beazley 
Attioche Vasnmater der rofigerigen ἈΠ’ Tibingen τὴς Pp» ὅσα no. a), My pl. ἵν! 18 
from the official photographs, cp. fafne Gg. $24. Zeus, enthroned em face, makes the gesture 
of delivery with his right hand as Athena rises from his head. Kileithyia am Artemis 
on the right are balanced by Hephaistos and loseidon on the left. The design is then 
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personage resting on a staff (Nereus ??). The identification of the last two liguret is St 
uncertain: provisionally 1 follow HeaRtoy For other guesses sec R. Schneider ic 

Etruscan mirrors, under ie influence of imported red-fgure el sanamnclnaert 
ona Koma ἔνε London inry p. 11g f), repeat the design with ac itions 
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Fig. 489. 


(2) Another, from Palestrina, now in London (R. Kekulé in the Aven, a. Just. 1873 
aly, 139, Mow. a. Juat. ix pl. gh, ἂν C. L. Visconti in the Awit. Comm. elrcd. Comin, di 
Avena 1874 ti. gy, A. Kligmann in Gerhard Ser. Spiegel v. 13 pl. 6 Sal fig 457). 
frit. Mus, Cat. Bronses p. gt f no. 617), gives the central τόμ only, Fade attende 
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Pyrgoi, the port of Cacre: ἔχει δὲ Bihy@viag ἱεράν, Πελασγῶν ἵδρυμα, πλούσιών ποτε 
πε μανῶν, κ΄ Γᾶ, <5; ho , 
(3) A third, snow at Bertin (no, 297g) (E- Braun in the Aww. 4, δαί. SE δὶς 
rath pl G—it, Gerhard Ate. δρῶν! ἵν. 12 f ple 284, + (=my fg. 488), A see 
Corpus inicriptionum Helfcorum Aug. Taurinorum 1867 p coev PO Nestle nd bolt ἐᾷ 
Roscher Lex. AMptA. ill. 303}}, has Tinéa sitting on a throne with lowere! bo! Ane 
Mencfa in armour rising from his head. Left and right of him, leaning “Hy “th ἫΝ 
his throne, are ΖΑ μένε and (a? (Luno)}—both appropriate Βα Loikion, Saige we τ 
turn are flanked by two young warriors described as flaw anil ee A BREE) 
obvious slip for Laran, the Etruscan Arcs (W. Deecke in Roscher Lex. Mii. 1°00 τς 
Preale occurs here only, bat must be a deity akin to Mars (C. Pauli ἐμέν ff). Frnally, 
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chitén and a red jimdtion, is seated on a throne—caref ily inser 
hand holds the thunderbolt, his right a lotos-topped sceptre. H 
feet rest on a footstool, upon which stands one of the birth- 
goddesses with a wreath in her uplifted right hand. 1 

definitely named Eileithyia’, stands behind the throne o 


’ the tackground is seen a temple-front with four Lonic colamas, which is hardly to be 
ilentified with the newly built Parthenon (J. Roulez in the Mmm. οἱ fst. 1861 xuxiil. 315). 
hit suggevts that the scene ἐκ heing enacted in Olympos (Gerhard p. 17}. 

(4) Very similar is the design of another mirror, now in London (Gerhard Air. λέγε 
iv. agf pl. 984, 2 (=my fig. 489), A. Fabretti af. cit, p, δεῖν no. τηγιὰ δέν, Brit, Mos. 
Cat. Brower Ὁ. 106 no, δοδ). 7 πία and Afeerfa ave again supported by 7 ένα and 
Gm. On the left is Lana, on the right a bearded Maristwita (so H. Β. Walters, who 
thinks he ‘may be meant for Poseidon.’ C. Paull in Roacher dee. Afpth, ti, 2933.1. reals 
weriy,.srfa and, with more probability, assumes some relationship to Mars), In the 
hackground, as before, is a temple-/aprde with four onic colamns (cp. also Gerhard 
op. cif. iv. Leaf pl. af, 2), 

(a) Vet another mirror, formerly in the Museo Campana, now in the Louvre 
(J. Rooles in the Aen, δ᾿ “πρὶ, 1860 cull gig ἡ, ἄγαν. of. Joe. vi pL 26, 1, Gerhani 
&tr, Spiegel iv. 161. pl. 28g a (= my fig. 490), De Ridder Cat. Aremses du Lowers ii. $3 
no. 1738), makes Tinia beardless and sorronunded by three goddesses—one with wings 
(Thanr or Uni (Roulez) rather than Nike (Gerhard, Dec Kidder)), a second with Phrygian 
cap (Thalna (Roalez), Artemis (Gerhard), Artemis? (De Ridder)), a third with weil (Lupo 
(Gerhard) or Hera? (De Ridder) rather than Venus (Roules)). A sketchy pediment still 
marks the background, 

1. Rowlez in the dam. df. feat. 1861 axxiii, 199— 307, Mon. αν fmst. vi pl. sty 3 
(=my fig. 491)and 4, Reinach ΔΑ, Vezer i, 1550, 4 and κα, H. Thiersch “T)rrhenitehe” 
Amphoren Leipig 1899 pp. 496 (‘Stark erginst und iibermalt’ ete.), 158 mo. 39 
E. Pottier Paws amtigues da Lowers a Série Paris 1pOr p. 78}. no. κὶ 85} (“Les repeints 
εἰ les restuurations sont tres importants dans toutes les parties dy vase, mats Jes groupes 
da centre en 4 ct en # sont & pew pies saufs"), Perrot—Chipters Ain. ὧν Γι κέ x, τοῦ f. 
fig. 75. Pfohl Maloei ow. Zeichnwng εἰ, Gr. i, 232. The central group is figured by 
F. Duntach in Daremberg—Saglio Diet. amy, tii, 385 fi. ηκὅ, 
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to the fusion, or rather confusion, of types Hephaistos with his 
double axe is already making off to the extreme right of the 
spectator. Left of the central scene is a group of interested deities— 
Dionysos with a garland of vine-leaves, Aphrodite draped and 
veiled, Ares with lance and shield, and lastly Leto. Kight of the 
central scene appear other deities— Poseidon leaning on his trident(?) 
as he talks to Amphitrite, and a nude bearded god, perhaps meant 
for Hermes, who holds a leng-handled cadwcews(?) with one hand 

(4) The fourth type, which represents Athena standing—a 
half-grown maiden—on the knees of Zeus. is again but a special 
application of a much older mother-and-child mort/*, As applied 
to Zeus and Athena, it occurs on several black-figured ampéorac 
and one red-figured pe/ike. 

The earliest of the black-figured vases is an amplora in the 
style of Amasis noted by G. Karo in 1899 as being then in the 
Museo Municipale at Orvieto*, It seems probable that this is the 
vase published by Miss E. H. Hall (Mrs Dohan) as ‘excavated 
from an Etruscan tomb at Orvieto in 1907 [sic] by Mr A. L. 
Frothingham ' and now-in the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
at Philadelphia (fig. 492)4. It has been to some extent repainted, 
but the original parts can be well made out from the official line- 
drawing. Zeus, holding a lotiform bolt, sits stiffly erect on a throne 
towards the right. Its back ends in ἃ ram’s head. Its seat rests on 
a Nike with spread wings and gesticulating hands. On his lap 
stands Athena in her panoply. Before Zeus is Eileithyta with ex- 


' So Potticr ἦν. cit, 5. Reinach fr. av. supposes that the female figure on the 
footstool is Athena. But F. Darrbach dw. cif, justly observes that on a black-figured 
amphera from Chinsi representing the same scene (Lenormant—de Witte Af, mem, ocr. 
i. 194%. pl. 57} one of the Eileithyiai is carrying a wreath. Besides, the figure on the 
footstool has no attribute distinctive of Athena. | 

* A gold ring from one of the later tombs at Thishe in Boiotia, poblished by Sir A. 
Evans 73... Palace of Miner af A’marses London 1930 tii. 470 ff. and by him assigned at 
latest to “a Mainland-Mycenacan pase equivalent to L. M. Ula,” shows a draped 
goddess sitting on a throne with a nude bey standing an her knees. Behind the throne is 
a small female attendant: in front of it, two armed worshippers approach with offerings 

"Ὁ, Karo in the fomrn. Mell, Stud. 1899 xix. 140 0. 3: “Zeus with the new-horn 
Athena on his knee, between two Fileithyiae.’ 

" E.H. H[all] in The ἴεν fournal 1912 iii. 694. figs. 33 (photo of whole), 34 
(=my fg. 492). and 3s (drawing of reverse). ‘The date 1907 is possibly a slip for 1897: 
it is im any case inconsistent with Miss Hall's statement in the same paragraph that 
A. Furtwiingler saw the vase at Philadelphia in 1904 and, upon his return to Europe, 
made «a report of it to the Munich Academy of Science [see the Sivewngrier. a. bar. 
dayr. Ahad. αἱ, Wiss. Phil.-hist. Clase 1905 po ταὶ 00. 16} 
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On the right, Ares in full armour is accompanied by a hound", On 
the left are traces of Poseidon(?). Finally a few blanks are filled 
by a couple of soul-birds and sundry meaningless inscriptions. 
Another amphora,now in the Musée d'Art et d'Histoire at Geneva, 
is included in the Genevan series of Giraudon’s photographs* 
A third, here given (fig. 493)%, was found at Vulci and passed from 


1 On the we of dogs in war see F. Orth in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Rac. vill, 2966-45 
and on their relation τὸ Ares, ἐμ, a. Vili. 375 (cp- the same anthar’s monograph Der 
Hund im Altertum Schieusingen 1gio}. The subject had been already handled by 
O. Keller Die antily Tierteel! Leipeig 1909 ἢ. 126 Hf, 141- 

? καὶ Schneider fiir Gelwet der Athena Wien 1880 p; 14 πὸ. 32 ('Genf: muste Fol. 
(Katon. 154)"h Ps Milliet Maser amfipwer dex codiections de la ville de Gentwe Parts 1892- 
(Text to A. Giraudon's plates.) . 

"ὦ, Micali ΣΝ per servire alle stevia deg ty antichi ΓΗ ifafions Firence 
131. pl. So, 1, Lenormant—cde Witte 2/. oro. or. |. top th ph 50 (= my Gg. 493). 
Miller—Wiescler Dende. αἱ aif, Awnrf iis 16, plea 124, CL. Uriichs Merscichetsr der 
Antibeisamminng der Universitat Warzburg Wilrebarg 1872 πὶ, 44 f. mo. 344) 
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the Feoli collection to Wiirzburg. Zeus is seated on a stool, which 
has decorated legs and a central support in the shape of a bearded 
and draped male figure. The god holds a thunderbolt in his right 
hand, and uplifts his left with open palm. On his lap stands Athena, 
not yet fully grown, but armed with aig¢r and shield. Before Zeus, 
with one hand raised and open, the other lowered and shut, stands 
a birth-goddess, presumably Eileithyia. Behind bim Apollon with 


Mithdra and pléttron makes music. To the right of all stands a 
bearded and draped god, perhaps Poseidon—though no attribute 
is visible; to the left, a bearded and nude god with a peaked and 

pointed petasos—probably Hermes, but possibly Hephaistos. 
_ The red-figured vase, a pelthe from Nola now in the Kunst- 
historisches Museum at Vienna (fig. 404)", is referred by J. D. 
' A. de La Horde ον dia wows agrees de A, de commie ae Lamberg Parte 1813 


i 88 pl. 63, Lenormant—de Witte AV, oon. ἐν». i. tou pl 48 (=my ) 
᾿ | ! ; -f y fig. 494), RK. Schoeider 
Dit Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. τῷ wo. 33, Reinach Kép, ἫΝ Bey. . 
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Beazley to his ‘Geras Painter’, a minor artist of ¢ 480—470 Βα, 
It depicts the middle group of deities only, and rather clumsily 
¢xagperates the size of Eileithyia at the expense of Ζει53. 


Fig: «οἵ. 


i |. LD. Peseley Ay Kel ραν ies in American με | sins bar "γε ‘Wasa, χη 


p. S68, ἐξ Attiicde Potrnmaler der εὐ ἤρεεσί γα ἢ Tihingcn 18 Γι. 116 Mo. 61. 

* Τὶ may be noticed in passing that this mother-and-child ἡ wna ay αἰ δ] by 
Athenian vase-painters nat only to Zens and Athens, but also to “eus and Dionvecs 
A black: figured example of the latter has already been given tvs ii, τῇ ἃ 9+ 3 with 
he. 177. which having suffered an accidental exchange of right for lofi ley here replaced by 
the more correct ters gpk: doe it Aenea kept his aun thunder! olt and sceptre, ρα" bay 
πὸ Hera. A red- figure 
ral di Tretbia 


=my fig 


brindished torches, ane rats oiginal Filei ἐν ἴω waa transimed ts 
bell-travér found, fall of ashes ond amall vaecs, in tomb ne, art wm ihe ἢ 
necropolis ΠΕ hy Comarchio ἐκ. Neg riots in ihe Mag ential Ἐξε Ρ. ΤῊ pl. ‘fi i 
108], Ml. 1. Koatovireit Mynti fialy New Vork (977 Front isprece, C. Dugas in the A 
is, Ger. 8 alii, δ fig. αἢ hoe a noble Peni haalinedd fens ΜΠ ΠΕ ono high backed chair: 
fiw, aval a plain Arevatiron. Hut 
by making him shoul ler τ 


fa i Behl hy way ra ane pire snd ia ἢ favs a akin a3 μὶ " rit ite sear 5 while ΒΕ eu pp ts the 
infant Lhiony ell alee equipped with jvy-wreath, vine Sem, and himfadre. in thes 


He wears an olive [9]. wreath, a tagged or embroidered (4 
the punter has given him πὶ distinctly Diowyiac character 


full stature, 15 attested by a couple of vases, a black-figured fe vel ‘i 
from Vulci now at Wurzburg and a red-figured sfdanas from Vulci 
now in the Vatican. 

The Aydria (fg..497)' shows Zeus seated on a throne, facing 


towards the left. He holds a sceptre with a curious Janiform head? 
in one hand, but no thunderbolt in the other, Athena, armed and 
fully grown, stands before him. She has issued from him, as we 


might infer from the position of her feet, but she turns her face 


directly towards him while adjusting her high-crested helmet. To 
either side of this group stand the two Eileithyiai, and beyond them 
Poseidon and Hermes. Hephaistos is not there. 1 

The stdémnos (fig. 498, a and δ)", regarded by J. D. Beazley as 


case the two Eileuthyiai have become stately Nymphs holding flowers or clothing for the 
new-borm pod. 

Tt is pewsible, thoogh not certain, that Dionysos borrowed the type from Athena, 
who—to judge from our few cxamples—appeara to have been first in the field. In any 
event his adoption of the scheme was very understandable: it is but a step from sre 
vase-Ilustrations of Dionysos emerging out of his father's thigh (ragre p. fr fig. 15. and 
pl. zl t—3) to these of Dionysos standing upon it. 

Q, Beondorf in the dan. d. mit. 186g sxxvii. 368f., Afom, a. Jase. viii pl. 2 (par 
of which =my ἔμ. 497) Le Urlichs ΡΞ Ὴ der Antitentanmlung wer aan 
Warsterg Wilrrburg 1872 iii, 28 no. 132, Reinach Ads. Panes i. Lis 

* The conjoined profiles are respectively bearded and beardless (cp. supra il. 387 ff. 
on the differentiation of the eky-god's fhees), and two arms are phe inte sib 
torso, But Urlichs doc. eat, suys: ‘ein Scepier, worauf ein Doppelpesicht (niodern?).” 

* Afar. Bir, Gregor, il. 5 pl. ai, ὦ (=my fig, 498, a and "ἢ, 
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a late * Schularbeit’ of his * Berlin Painter!’ may be dated ὦ, 465 B.C. 
Front and back of the vase are decorated with sections of the same 
scene, in which the familiar figures are regrouped with sundry 
infelicitous variations. On the obverse, Zeus is standing not seated, 
having vacated his chair for Hera, who sits there raising her right 
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alll 
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Fig. 49> 
hand as if to greet the hasty arrival of Nike from the left. Nike 
presumably brings tidings of Athena's birth. And meantime 
Athena herself, armed and fully grown, stands holding out her 
helmet behind Hera's back. In short, a complete rearrangement of 


the traditional scheme, No less wilful is the art 


i J. D. Beazley Aitivhe Vasenmater aes retigurigert Sede Tohingen 1978 p. 83 τοῖν OF, 
id. Der Berliner Malar Berlin 1930 pp. 15, τὸ mi. TTS 


st's treatment of 
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the reverse. The divine witnesses are not relegated to the left and 
right as flanking figures, but are paired off as conversing couples— 
Poseidon with Hermes(?)', Kore(?)? with Hades(?)* 

The fifth type of vase-painting leads up to* and culminates in the 
great complex of sculptural decoration employed by Pheidias for the 
eastern pediment of the Parthenon. The ultimate dependence of this 
complex on actual cults may be seen from the following diagram: 


CULT OF THE EILEITHYIAI CULT OF ZEUS POLIEUS 
AT MEGARA. AT ATHENS. 
Vase-type (1): Zeus in labour Vase-type (2): Athena emerging from 
helped by the the head of Zeus, which 
Eileithyiai. has been cleft by 
Hephaistos. 


Vase-type (3) due to Megarian potters resident in Athens: 
Zeus in labour helped by the 
Eileithyiai: his head has been 
cleft by Hephaistos, and Athena 
either (a) is, or (6) is not, visible. 


Developments of the theme due to Athenian potters: 


Vase-type (4): Athena, armed but not yet fully grown, 
standing on the knees of Zeus, 


Vase-type (5): Athena, armed and fully grown, 
standing before Zeus, 


PHEIDIAS’ DESIGN FOR THE EASTERN PEDIMENT 
OF THE PARTHENON. 


The foregoing enquiry has brought us to the threshold of a 
difficult, not to say dangerous, enterprise. If Pheidias’ design was 
indeed the climax of certain pre-existing ceramic types, which can 


' Chlam$s, pétasos, and endromtdes suggest Hermes. Is the rather obvious pair of pincers 
a caduceus repainted by somebody who thought the presence of Hephaistos essential? 

* Mus. Etr. Gregor. ii. 5 ‘Venere ὁ meglio Proserpina con fiore in mano.’ 

* /b. *Plutone.’ The wish to work all three of the Kronidai into the company of 
heaven is understandable, though Hades is quite out of place dans cette galére. 

* G. Bendinelli in Awsonia 1921 X. 109—130 claims that the seated Zeus from a poros 
pediment of the sixth century at Athens (supra i. 2 n. 2) should be combined with a 
standing Athena, like the duplicated goddess of an archaic relief (Svoronos «4174. 
Nationalmus. p. 101 ff. no. 82 pl. 26, Reinach Adp. Reliefs ii. 331 no. 1), to form a 
pedimental composition representing the Birth of Athena. But his fig. 6 is far from 
convincing. See further C. Picard Za sculpture Paris 1933 i. 599 ff. 
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1, |. Carrey ? (1674). 
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Drawing of the east pediment of the Parthenon by J. Carrey? (1674), and attempted restorations by E. A. Gardner (1902) and K. Schwerzek (1904). 
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3. ΑΝ Cook (1917). 
Attempted restorations of the east pediment of the Parthenon by _ 


N. Svoronos (1912), Rhys Carpenter (1933), and A. B. Cook (1917). 
See page 689 fi. 


rn 
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be determined and arranged in an intelligible series, we are thereby 
encouraged to play Childe Roland and, undeterred by the fate of 
our predecessors, once more attack that Dark Tower of Athenian 
archaedlogy—the time-honoured problem of reconstructing the 
astern pediment of the Parthenon. 

Two factors in the situation make the attempt less foolhardy 
nowadays than it was a century since in the time of Christopher 
Wordsworth!, On the one hand, R. Schneider? in 1880 justly 
emphasized the importance of the Madrid puteal* and inferred from 
it that Pheidias’ Zeus was seated in profile* to the right with the 
axe-bearer behind him and Athena before. On the other hand, 
Β. Sauer® in 1890—1891 published and discussed the first minutely 
accurate chart of the Standspuren or actual traces left by the 
sculptures on the floor of the gable®. His investigation corrected 
Schneider's idea that Zeus occupied the middle of the pediment? 


1 C. Wordsworth Athens and Attica London 1836 p. 116 ‘The attempt to infer the 
treatment and details of the altorilievo groupe which once occupied the eastern pediment 
from the fragments of it which remain, would be as futile an enterprise as that to recon- 
struct an Athenian Tragedy from a few broken lines.’ 

2 R. Schneider Die Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 ». 42. 

* Supra p. 657 ff. Others have attached little or no weight to the putea/, on the ground 
that its figures were neo-Attic—‘ eine Compilation alterer Typen’ (P. Arndt in Zinselau/- 
nahmen NOs. 1724—30 Text vi. 42 ff.) or * klassizistische Einzeltypen’ (E. Pfuhl in the 
Jahrb. a. dads. deutsch, arch. Inge. rg26 xii. 170). Thus, for example, W. Amelung Die 
Basis des Praxiteles aus Mantinea Miinchen 1895 p. 13 ff. maintains that the Fates of 
the puteal were taken from fourth-century prototypes closely resembling the Muses of the 
Mantinean base, and that they are therefore non-Pheidiac in character and fost-Parthe- 
nonian in date—a view sufficiently refuted by Rhys Carpenter in the Am. Journ. Arch. 
1925 XXix. 123 ff, Most critics, however, would admit that the Putea/-groups, even if they 
were mediate rather than immediate copies of the pediment, are yet highly relevant to a 
reconstruction of their lost originals (supra p. 660 n. ο). 

“ This would not necessarily preclude the slightly oblique position assigned to the 


Struktion des dstlich Parthenongicbels Wien 1904 p. 17: “Wegen der geringen Tiefe des 
Giebels ist es namlich aus technischen Griinden ganz unmoglich, die Zeus-Statue in der 


| 5 B. Sauer in the 4yz, εμέ. 1]. 48 ff. pl. 58, B and C, ta. " Untersuchungen iiber die 
Giebelgruppen des Parthenon’ in the Ath. Afitth. ῖϑ01 Xvi. 50---Ος pl. 3. 

5. Rhys Carpenter in the Am. Journ. Arch, 1925 XXIx. 130ff. fig. 7 and pl. 3, A was 
still operating with Sauer’s floor-plan, but in 193!—thanks to the great scatloldings 
erected by M. Balanos—he was able to pay repeated visits to the actual floor and in 
various points to control or supplement the observations of his predecessor (Aesperia 
1933 ii. 2—12 with pls. 1 (ph tograph of floor-blocks 1g—11) and 2 (=my pl. lviii, 2: 


7 R. Schneider Dy Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. 42 ‘Zeus—alle itbrigen Figuren 
an Grosse itberragend—in der Mitte, rechts die neugeborne Tochter, links der Geburts- 
helfer’ etc. J. Six * Die Mittelgruppe des dstlichen Parthenongiebels’ in the Jihrb. a. 
hats. deutsch, arch. Inst, 1894 ix. 83—87 with fig. adopts this solution of the problem in 
4 restoration justly derided by A. Furtwangler /utermessi: Lei pzig—Berlin 1896 p. 2 3f. 
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by showing that the central marks required, not one colossal figure, 
but two large-sized figures of about equal weight?. E. Pfuhl* in 
1926 improved upon this by arguing from a fresh consideration of 
the same data that, of the two central figures, the left was ‘heavier 
than the right and apparently rectangular in plan. 

It will be observed that the citation of the S tandspuren was by 
no means fatal to the relevancy of the Madrid puteal. Indeed it 


Rhys Carpenter, deaf to derision, revives Six’ central group in the Am. Journ. Arch. 
1925 xxix. 132f, pl. 3,4 with a drawing which E. Pfuhl in the ahr. d. kais. deutsch. 
arch. Inst. 1926 x\i. 168 n. 2 condemns as incompatible with the floor-traces ‘und auch 
sonst unméglich.’ Unperturbed by hard words, Khys Carpenter returns to the charge in 
Hesperia 1933 ii. τ, 34—39 with fig. 7 and pl. 2 (=my pl. lviil, 2), where he still advocates 
a colossal Zeus sitting in guasi-profile to the right on a central throne ‘not set quite parallel 
to the tympanon but at this slight angle of about 3°. By this minute turn the throne was 
swung sufficiently to suggest that the pose was not a pure profile, and the torsion in the 
upper body of Zeus was made more natural. The narrowness of the pediment prevented 
a more thoroughgoing displacement. On the Madrid puteal relief the throne of Zeus is 
drawn with exactly this slight but indispensable obliquity.’ 

Many of the older authorities assumed a central Zeus enthroned en face with Athena 
either emergent above his head (R. Schneider of. εἶδ. pl. 2 Quatremére de Quincy, pl- 3 
E, Gerhard) or in close proximity to him (ἐδ. pl. 5 Ὁ. R. Cockerell, pl. 6 L. Drossis). 
The model exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum of New York is of this latter type 
(W. H. Appleton in Art and Archaeology 1916 iv. 11 with pl. on p. 20). 

1 Rhys Carpenter in Hesperia 1533 li. 30—39 discusses in great detail the floor-marks 
of the pediment, which he regards as pointing clearly and unmistakably to the existence 
of a single central statue of formidable weight—Zeus enthroned to the right as on the 
Madrid puteal. This arrangement is plausible and, I suppose, possible. But it suffers 
from three serious drawbacks. It involves a grave discrepancy with the scheme of the 
western pediment, which had two central figures, not one. It makes Zeus bulk too big 
in a temple that belonged to Athena. And it is eked out by a grouping of the Fates, etc-, 
which to me at least is very unconvincing (see ¢.g. the criticisms of C. Picard in the Kev. 
Arch. 1933 \- 272)- 

A. Furtwingler /ntermesst Leipzig—Berlin 1896 p. 22 f. had likewise disputed Sauer’s 
conclusion, arguing that the two stout iron bars converging on block 13 were intended to 
support the plinth of a heavy central figure. He proposed to find that figure in the ‘torso 
Medici’ of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris. But later (Aegina Miinchen 1906 i. 330f-) 
he confessed himself convinced by further argumentation on the part of Sauer (Der Weber- 
Laborde sche Kopf und die Giebelgruppen des Parthenon Giessen 1903) and reverted to his 
original view that the ‘ torso Medici ’ is a copy of the so-called ‘ Promachos’ of the Akropolis. 

Ὁ E. Pfuhl in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. [nst. 1926 xli. 169 f. ‘Der Gedanke, 
dass beide Burren (sc. embedded in the central gefson-block no. 13) die gleiche Last 
trugen, steht im Widerspruch mit allen Analogien beider Giebel. Diese lehren, dass die 
lange und die quadratische Randbank zum linken Barren, der kleine Randbankansatz 
yorn rechts neben der langen Randbank zum rechten Barren gehort. Folglich liegt hier, 
fast genau in der Mitte des Giebels, die Grenze zwischen zwei Statuen. Die Standplatte 
der rechten Statue zeichnet sich durch Leere, Randbanke und zwei Dibel, die ein Vor- 
kippen verhinderten, deutlich ab; zu ihr gehért ein Stabloch vor dem Barren. Dieser 
nahm dem Geisonblock 13 das Gewicht der von 14 her auf ihn iibergreifenden Statue ab, 
denn 13 war von 12 her schwer belastet. Dem entspricht der grosse Barren gleich rechts 
auf 12: er trug an derselben schweren Last mit. Wir haben also jederseits der Mitte 
zwei ungleiche Gestalten; die linke war schwerer und allem Anschein nach gerade und 
rechtwinklig begrenzt.’ 
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was with an eye to both sources of evidence that the sculptor 
K. Schwerzek? in 1904 produced the first really satisfactory filling 
of the central space—Zeus enthroned to the right, Athena moving 
away fom him but facing left, and Nike hovering between them 
wreath in hand. A. Prandtl*in 1908, following the putea/ with more 
absolute fidelity, went further in the same direction. He plotted in, 
not only Zeus, Athena, and Nike®, but also the axe-bearing god 


Pig. 490. 
behind the throne of Zeus. Moreover, taking a hint from Sauer, he 
added next to Athena the extant torso of a god starting back in 
Surprise or alarm® This fine figure on the right aptly balances the 
retreating axe-bearer on the left. 


Ya ee nieruncin oe dem σὰ einer Rebonsirwdtion der Sitlichen 
farthenongiehels Wien τορος p. 7if. pl. 2 (=my pl. Iii, 3), 
W. K. Malmberg in Zapiiti (Transactions of the Classical 
section αὐ the Imperial Kussian Archaeological Society) 
1904 1 pl 2g—as, a. 

* A. Prandtl ‘ Fragmente des Gtebelpruppen des Parthe- 
non" inthe Ard. ΑΝ, 1908 xxxiii, rif. fig. 1 (= my fig. 499). | 
Prandtl! would recognise, among the fragments attributed to | 
the Parthenon pediments, the right beel of the axe-bearer, 
the left hand and part of the drapery of Zeus, also two frag- 
ments from the right wing of Nike. 

frag. 36in A.W. Smith Thy Snipliares of the Parthenon 
London 1910 p. τῇ pl 14a (fig. 860), a right male thigh, to 
the knee (height o41), is on u scale large enough to suit this 
axe bearer. 7 

* E. Pfuhl, like B. Sauer, regards a hovering Nike os 
*andenkbar’ and postulates al most a Nike held in the god's 
hand (faders. a, bors, ἀμέλεια, arch. fet, 1926 xii. 170). 

‘ A. H. Smith 74 Sruiitures of the Parthenon London ὧν ἢ 
gio Β. a2 pl. τ, rt, M. Collignon fe Parthduon Paris 5.0, p. 30 pl. a2, Wand ηἱ. 


44—2 


>, 7 
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Approaching the matter by a different route Sir Cecil Smith’ 
had in 1907 arrived at substantially similar results, at least in so far 
as the three central figures were concerned. He based his argument 
on the acute observation that Attic vases painted within a decade 
or so of the erection of the pediment ‘are full of suggestions of 
motives directly or indirectly borrowed from the Parthenon.’ In parti- 


Fig. 501. 


cular he referred to the magnificent 4raéér of the Villa Giulia (supra il. 
737 with fig. 668) as evidence that Pheidias filled the central space 
by Zeus seated towards the right, Athena standing before him, and 
Nike with a wreath hovering between them in the apex (fig. 501)*. 


1 C. Smith ‘The Central Groups of the Parthenon Pediments’ in the Journ. Hell. 
Stud. 1907 xxvii. 242—248 with figs. 1 (= my fig. 501), 2, 3. 

2 He contends that the types of Zeus and of Athena (with her crested helmet and 
gorgeous péplos) are precisely what we should expect of Pheidias, that a hovering Victory 
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He also cited the polychrome peftte from Jiiz Oba (supriz ii, 255 ff. 
pl. xvi) as another vase reminiscent of the Parthenonian design, 

We may take it, then, that this disposition of the central group 
is so highly probable as to be practically certain. But, before 
attempting to extend it right and left, | would draw attention to 
one or two details. 

It ts surely hard to believe that Pheidias would have left, as on 
the Madrid pufea/, a large blank rectangle beneath the throne of 
Zeus. K. Schwerzek in his reconstruction (pl, lvii, 3) tries to minimise 


= 


this objectionable feature by inserting a cross-bar and a sunk panel 
between the legs of the throne. The effect is not good: Zeus appears 
to be seated on a pile of boxes. It occurred to me! that a simple 


would admirably fll the apex of the pediment, and that the vase-painter observing the 
SUGAry-proup from below might well indicate, as he has done, the under-surface of 
the throne of ζει. “The lass of these arguments is, | think, the weakest: the drawing 
of the throne may be merely an éffect of pseudoperspective (see supra p. ga with fg. 33 
and er. Pahl Afesera wy. Hrcknaye αἱ, Ger. ii, boy f., Furtwingler—Reichhold—Hauser 
Or, Vasewwealered Uh. 14x (* Was gine besonders anffallt, ist die stark betonte Unteransicht 
verschicdener Gegenstiinde, <: B. sieht man onter die Kline, onter Laomedons Chiron 
hinein, von dem Schemel sogar simtliche Ouerleisten seiner Unterflache")). 

1 T first put forward my reconstruction in a paper read to the Hellenic Society on 
13 Peb. 1.17 _fourn. foil, Soc. 1017 xxxvii p. xliv fi). But years afterwards 1 found 
that already in 1011 J. N. S¥oronos hast hit upon the same solution of this particular 
problem (_/owrn, Jutern. df Arch. Num, 1914 xiv. 37... pl. 10} and had sought to justify 
it by sundry parallels drawn from coin-types (eg. Gneechi AMerep!, Hom. ii, 15 neo. Ba 
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way out of the difficulty would be to place an eagle below the 
throne, There were ancient religious reasons for fixing an eagle 
in the pediment of a temple’, and it seemed natural to put the 
lightning-bird in immediate juxtaposition with the thunderbolt of 
Zeus. My conjecture was confirmed by the design of another puteal 
(fig. 502)", clearly a later variation on the Pheidiac theme, which 
transposes left for right but retains the bird beneath the throne, 

A second detail in regard to which 1 should differ from Sauer, 
Schwerzek, and E. A. Gardner? is that they all make Athena hold 
her lance in the right hand. But, thus held, it endangers the well- 
meaning Nike; or, if Nike be absent, at least it interposes a weapon 


Fig: ayy 


of offence between the new-born goddess and her sire, while It 
creates an ugly parallel or gvasi-parallel with his sceptre. Besides, 
Athenian bronze coins of imperial date (figs. 503—5 10)* represent an 


pl. 48, 8. a bronze medallion of Antoninus Pius) and votive reliefs (Svoronos ate. 
Nationaderns. pl. 1.1 no. 2357. pl 143 ποῦ. 2383, pl. 319 mo. ti. 1336, ΕἾΝ O. Kern in 
the fh. Δα. t8gt xvi. τὰ, Ὁ. Walter in the fadresé. οἷ. vest. arch. {πη. 1910 xl 
Reiblait p. 229 ἢ, figs. 141—143 [epro t. 1161 fy. go9)]). 

i Swgra Lo agg. It may be added that the Zeus enthroned tn the eastern pediment of 
the old Hekatompedon held an eagle in his hand (T. Wiegand ve archauche σευ: 
Architeltur der Abropolts rx Athen Cassel and Leipaig tgog p. 1508 fig. ros, Ρ. τοῦ 
fig. 109). | 

Ξ Ἐς Curtius in the Aven. ed doa. αἱ. fet, 1826 ἢ. τῷ ff pl. s=my fig. 01 (from. the 
cast of a marble well-moath or altar since lost), Overbeck Gr. Αμαν. Zeus p- 17° 
{1 Atlas pl. 1, 48, Apollon p. a76f. (no. 20). “eus, Nike, Athena, Apollon (? Orpheus)- 

ΔῈ A. Gardoer dacient Athens London 1907 p. 705 ‘Sketch Restoration of East 
Pediment.’ 

 E, Reulé Ler monnaier d Athewer Paris 1358 p. 390, Imbhoof-Hlamer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paws. i. 129 f pl. #4, 810, J. N. Svoronos Ler munnaics of ACA 
Munich 1923—1936 pl. 8g, 8—31, 3237. cp. 38—4o. My figs. 504, 50%, 508) and 510 
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Athena identical, as Schneider’ points out, with the goddess of the 
Madrid putea! and therefore, as Svoronos? saw, clearly derived from 
the eastern pediment of the Parthenon*: this Athena is shown pro- 
ceedinfy from Zeus‘ but looking back towards him with a gesture 
of uncertain import®; she carries her shield and commonly her 
spear too in the lefthand, The same type occurs on engraved gems 


are from Heulé fer. ef. fig. 503, fram Svorones pl. 82, 24 Paris; fig. 505, from Svoronos 
pl, 3s, 19 Athens; fig. so7, from Svoronce pl. 8s, 8 Gotha; fy. so9, from Svoronog 
pl. Bs, as Afct lean. 

"ΠΕ, Schneider Die Geburt der Athena Wien 1889 p. 39 ple ιν 5. 

* J..N. Svoranos in the Journ. γένεσι. ει τὰ. Num. gia xiv, a74 pl. {π΄ 4,9, το. 

7 (ὦ Kobert in Arewer 1881 xvi. 68 f., E. A. Gardner in the σα. Afeft, Sina, 188 
ii, 3880, and Friedericha—Wolters Gipfaigiioe p. go f no. 0076 traced this type of 
Athena to the west, not the east, pediment. Hut, apart from the fact that Athens ts 
moving in the wrong direction, her right arm should then have been raised to hold the 
spear. These critics were misled by the presence of the olive and the snake—variable 
attributes, which, like the owl, were useful for filling = blank on the cireular field of the 
on, 

* J. Ne Svoronow: in: the Journ, Intern. a Arch. Δίωνι. iyi 8 civ. 3238 pl. Ts", 
sand 1 (=id. Ler monmates d'Athenet Munich 1923—1926 pl. g2, 3 Athens and 4 
A. Romanos) thinks that certain rare Athenian broare coins of imperial date, which 
represent Zeus enthroned towards the right with a sceptre in his right hand and an eagle 
on his left, were likewise copied from the Zeus of the eastern pediment. He modifies his 
restoration accordingly (/owrn. πίεσαι. d’drch. Num, 1914 xiv pl. 10°), but is incon- 
alstent enough to accept the sceptre in the god's right hand while he rejects the eagle 
on his left as "προσθήκη τοῦ σῴραγιδαγλύφον." It seems wiser to follow throughout the 
Paliern of the pwfeal. 

" S. W. Grose in the πίων Car. Coiver ii. a6, f no. $949 “patera in extended τ. 
hand,’ nn. sggo ‘patera not clear.’ But is there any Arfera, clear or otherwise, on either 
specimen? Cp. sofra p. 571} ἢ. 4: 

On w bronze medallion of Commodus, struck in the year 191 A.D, a very similar 
Minerva holds a sprig of olive in ber outstretched han (Frohner Ave. coe, rom. p. 117 ἴ. 
fg-, Gneechi Mediag!. Rom. ii, 27 no. 47 pl. 81, 6 Paris, The specimen, formerly in 
the Weber collection and now in the British Museum, figured by Imboof-Iumer and 
P. Gardner Mier. Comin. Powys, iii, 1 a9 pl. 2, 13 shows Minerva plocking the sprig from 
the olive, but is unfortunately ‘troppe ritoceato’ (Gnecchi fee. cit,)). 


; 
ὧ ὧν 8 eee ed, 


a) 
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(fig. 511)1, sometimes in an architectural surround which to some 
extent confirms our attribution of the original to the Parthenon 
(figs. 512, 513}. | = 

The central group thus determined is flanked by the axc*bearer 
starting to escape behind the throne of Zeus and a male deity 
recoiling in astonishment from Athena, If the axe-bearer was 
Hephaistos or Prometheus, some other name must be found for this 
god. Following Furtwangler®, I have identihed him with Poseidon* 
and restored him in an attitude somewhat resembling that of 
Myron's Marsyas*. | do so with some confidence, partly because 


-! A cornelian of Graeco-Roman date, from the Herts collection (C. W. King Antigue 
Gemsand Aings London 1872 ii. 62 pl. 198, ᾧ (=my fig, set), Furtwangler Ant. Cece nen 


ipl. ga. 48. ii. ay dd 

2 E. Gerhard Uber die Mimervemidole Athens Berlin 1844 p24 pl 4.2 (= my fig. 513] 
' Athena Promachos' from an unpublished gem, MOler—Wiescler Lembm. J. all. Anns 
ii. 143 f. pl. a0, 2167. | 

A. F. Gori Miseiw Florentine Gewmae antiquae ex thessuro Mediceo et priva- 
torum dactyliothecis Florentine exhibltae tab. cc Florentiac 173}. ii. 124 pl 77 mo. 3) 
Reinach Ferrer Gromer p. δῆ, no. 77, 2 pl. 66 (=my fig. 513}, from a red jasper of the 
* Maw, Garrard," 

These two gems, if genuine (and there is no obvious reason to doubt them), appear to 
be of Roman imperial date. 

δ A. Furtwiingler /efermeset Leipoig—Berlin 1496 p. 23 f 

4 Note that Poseidon oceupled a similar position to the right of the central group in 
several of the vase-paintings already considered (rvpra figs, 48s, 4gt, 493 7), though in 

others he was placed on the left (rupru figs. 493 (7), 497) 
‘J. N. Svoronos in his restoration Lfewrn, Jnfern. a’ Arch, Nom. 1902 κῖν. 281. 
pl. 18°) completes this figure as Ares carrying a trophy—a nomisinatic type for which he 
would have done better to substitute Ares the shicld-bearer (migra hg. 477 and pl lit. 
Cp. Reinach dp. Maser. 116, 3, ii. 20, 1}. 

δ Furtwingler Masterpieces ef Gt. Sculpt. p. 463. His observation #4. n- 3 ‘Only the 
fight arm waa lifted up, not both as. is generally stated. The difference in the marking arf 
the muscles on back and breast between the two sides shows this indubitably’ ts traversed 
by K. Schwertek £rfautervegen cu dem Versuch einer Arhonsirndiion dei ertliches 
Farthenongiedels Wien 1904 p. 25 ‘beide Achseln xeigen, dass die Acme erboben waren... 
der rechte Arm viel hGher kommt als der linke, abgleich beide fast gheichmassig in dic 
Hithe streben." The question is one for anatomists to decide. 

Among the extant fragments attributed tothe pediments by A. H, Smith Tae ΟΜ ΡΙΗΤΕῚΙ 
of the Parthenan London igia p. 22 ff. | have found two (figs. 514, 515} which may fairly 
be referred to this Pheidine Poseidon. One (frag. 44 pl. 14) is part of a colossal right hand 
(Smith inudveriently saya ‘left"), held up, thrown back, and spread open. The other 
(frag. 39 pl. κα. ΑἹ is part of a colosml right foot, of which Smith justly remarks: *The 
hinder part of the foot seems to have been slightly mised from the ground. Hoth 
fragments are of the right sie to form the extremities of that splendid body, which we 
eommeanly call Toro H. They help to assure me that H does not spell Hephnisias. 
And kere [ part company with my friend Mr Smith, who in the Arr. ἄξει. Cat. Sculpture 
L 0% attributed the toreo to Hephaistos or Prometheus, adding: ‘Perhaps bath hands 
held an axe above the head, os if about to strike.” That was εἰ plausible Urprest hon, bat 
surely mistaken; for not one of our vase-types showed Hephaistos in act to strike—hbe 
was always consistently running away with lowered ase. Eighteen years later in Ze 
Seulpheres of the Parthenon p. 11 Mr Smith moditied his opinion: ‘It is probable that 
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the west pediment also places a Marsyas-like? Poseidon next to an 
impetuously moving Athena—the result being a sort of echo from 
front to back of the temple—, and partly because the Finlay relief 
on a tase of Pentelic marble now at Athens combines the Athena 
of the east pediment with Marsyas himself in a Hellenistic repro- 
duction of Myron’s group. It may be added that energy and 
movement, actual or potential, is thoroughly characteristic of 
Poseidon in all periods of Greek art®. 

Continuing our reconstruction we next note that immediately 
beyond Hephaistos on the left and Poseidon on the right broad 
iron bars were set askew in, or rather just over, the floor of the 
gable. These, as Sauer pointed out*, were meant to support (on the 
cantilever principle5) two heavy seated figures; and, ceteris paribus, 
it may be presumed that the said figures faced towards the centre 
in three-quarter position, ze. along the lines of the supporting bars ὅ. 


Fig. 514. Fig. 515. 


the figure was represented as drawing back, after the stroke by which the cleaving of the 
head of Zeus was accomplished.’ It is more probable still that Torso H was Poseidon, 
not Hephaistos at all. 

1 E. A. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Stud, 1882 iii. 234, t@. A Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture London 1897 p. 276. 

* G. Hirschfeld Athena und Marsyas (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin xxxii) 
Berlin 1872 p. 7 pl. 2, 2, H. Heydemann in the Arch. Zeit. 1872 xxx. 96, R. Kekulé 22. 
1874 Xxxii. 93 pl. 8, Friederichs—Wolters Gipsabgiisse p. 194 no. 456, Collignon Hist. de 
fa Sculpt. gr. i. 466 f. fig. 242, Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. p. 136 ff. no. 127 pl. 26 
(with fullest bibliography), Stais Maréres εἰ Bronses: Athénes* p. 29 no. 127, G. M. A, 
Richter Zhe Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 157 with 
fig. 586. 

* See e.g. Overbeck Gr. Kunsimyth. Poseidon p. 243 ff. (‘Das Ideal des Poseidon ’), 
H. Bulle in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 2860 ff. 

* B. Sauer in the Ath. Mitth. 1891 xvi. 62, 69 no. 10, 70 no. 16, 87. 

ἢ W. B. Dinsmoor ‘Structural Iron in Greek Architecture’ in the Am. Journ. Arch. 
1922 xxvi. 148 ff. (especially pp- 156—158), Rhys Carpenter in Hesferta 1933 li. 6—8. 

® Sauer Joc. cit. Ρ. 87 thought otherwise (‘Die Figuren wiren dann wie Zeus im 
Profil zu denken’). 
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They probably sat on rocks!, not on thrones*; for the presence 
of other thrones would inevitably have detracted from the majesty 
of Zeus. 
But have we definite evidence as to the name and nature δ any 
such figure? [ make bold to maintain that we have, In 1901 
C. Waldstein? (Sir Charles Walston) published two marble 
statuettes, which had been bought at Rome in 1892 for the Dresden 
Albertinum. They are of the same uncommon dimensions*; and, 
since they were bought together, they had in all probability been 
found together—a couple of figures from the pediment or pediments 
of a small-sized shrine. One of them is a free copy of the reclining 
god (‘Tlissos' or ‘Kephisos') from the west pediment of the 
Parthenon, not uninfluenced by the corresponding figure (* Theseus’) 
of the east pediment. The other (fig. 516)* represents a goddess 
half-draped in an ample A‘medtien, which, as the folds at the back 
indicate, covered her head behind like a veil and was drawn 
upwards by her right hand. Beyond all question she is an 
Aphrodite, and an Aphrodite of Pheidiac type’. We need not, 


4 So in the restoration proposes) by Ἐς A. Gardner αἰνή Afaéens London 1901 
P- — 

7 A. Furiwingler frvermeses Leiprig—Herlin p. 29 flanked his central Athena 
(rnpra Ὁ. Goon. 1) by Zeus enthroned on the left and Hera enthroned on the night. 
J. N. Svorance in the _fourn, inform, a’ Arch. Norns, [013 xiv pl, 16 has Dionysos 
enthroned on the left, Poseidon rock-seated on the right—a clumsy, lop-sided rxpedient. 

7 (, Waldstein in Afarper's Monthly Mapauine December 1901 civ. τ1---͵ῇ, 

‘The male figure measures o*ga™ long by o°20" high; the female figure, o-31™ long 
by ogi" high. Cp. the marble statuettes, one-third of full size, found at Eleusis and 
similarly derived from the west pediment of the Parthenon (D. Philios in the Ἡ ρακτ- 
dpy. fr, 1888 p. a7 (cp. {4.1887 p. 51), Gl in the Eg, "Apy. 1890 p. rag π᾿ ιν Ρ. 205, 
pl. raf, E. A. Gardner in the: fawn, Hell, Sind, 1889 x. api, Stais Marbres εἰ Sromecs: 
Afthénes® p. a9 nos, 2oo—202, Rhys Carpenter in Hesperia ἐπ. 1 ἥν 237, C. Ticarcd 
in the Aco. Εἰ. Gr. τοῦτ xiv. 457). 

* From ἃ photegraph of the cast at Camblandge. 

* The broad treatment of the body with its widely-spaced breasts, the easy yet 
dignified pose, the simple, harmonious drapery, and the action necessarily attributed to 
the right hand, all go to prove the Pheidiac character of this litth figure. It is, therefore, 
of considerable interest as evidence of a semi-drapel Aphrodite in the fifth century B.C. 

After my paper to the Hellenic Society (supra p..693 n. 1) T received a letter (Feb. 19, 
1917) from my friend Mr (now Sir George) Hill containing the politest of demurrers: 
‘Are you sure about the semi-nude Aphrodite? It looks ta me, fine as it is, far too 
βέ μεθ 5, not to say sensual, ty be a Phetdian type. Is there any other case π carly, 
except under Oriental influence, of a semi-nude Aphrodite? Tt struck καὶ jarring note to 
me in what was otherwise a concord of sweet sounds, And how do you reconcile her 
with the Aphreedite of the frieze? Are those statuettes penuine??" 

Tt has not, 1 think, been noticed that evidence for half-draped female figures in Attic 
sculpture at beast os carly as 425— 423 B.C, (the date of the play: see ὦ. A. Macurdy 7a 
Chronology of the extant Plays of Euripides Lancaster, Pa 1904 pp. 5, 40 ff, cp. W. Christ 
Gechivkte der griechizchen Litteratur® Munchen gta i. a6 n. 2) may be drawn from 
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therefore, hesitate to accept Waldstein’s contention that she has 
preserved to us one of the missing hgures from the east gable of 
the Parthenon, And, since she is seated on a rock in precisely the 
position that we require, | have restored her! as occupying the 
block adjacent to Poseidon*. We have already seen a probable case 
of Aphrodite ranged next to Poseidon in the right-hand half of a 


Fig. εἰ. 


Fair. Aver. 267 ἢ. adel rod" εἰσήκουσε να πυτῶν fror, λαϑυῦσα τέξλοι ἐξ ἄκραν drouiies 
ἔῤρηξε λα γόνπι ἐτ μέσον παρ᾿ ὀμφαλόν.) μαστοῦν τ΄ ἔδειξε στέρνα δ᾽ ὧς ἀγάλματον | wd Aura. 

a ompre ti pl. xxxiil. 

3 (᾿ς Waldstein fc. ον. fp. 18 originally gave her πὶ different position: "T should place 
her in the left half of the eastern pediment of the Parthenon, immediately following the 
extant figure of Iris, the body turned towards the Iris, the hewl towards the centre, ..and 
I shonld call her Aphrodite," Rut this position will act duit the marks in the gable-floor, 
which at that point demand two standing firures, not one sealed figure. Later, in the 
fowrn, ffeil, Stra. 1913 xxxiit τος fig. 20, Waldsicin was willing to accept my restoration 
of the goddess, whose head he thought to identify with the * Aphrodite’ of Holkham 
Hall—a notion perc pa by παι] properly scouted . hy G. Dickine ἰδ. τ 1. xaxi¥. 122 ff. 
Waldatein’s rejoinder ἐδ. p. 412 i, is unconvincing. 
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vase-picture showing the birth of Athena*; and it will be granted 
that this association of the foam-born goddess with the sea-god was 
reasonable enough, The amount of rock visible at her left side 
makes it likely that here, as on the frieze, she was grouped with an 
Eros* standing at her knee. 

As a counterpoise to Aphrodite we need another figure seated 
on a rock in three-quarter position towards the right. A suttable 
personage would be Hera, who in sundry vase-illustrations of the 
birth appears behind the throne of Zeus? and is expressly mentioned 


ait ies & 


4/- 


" 
i 
πῶ 1 
τ 
-᾿ 
Ἦ τὰ 
π΄ 


ἃ lara p. O75 1. 

A frap Enerit of this hgure perhaps survives in a left thigh of marble (fg. ε18: height 

o-g7™) attributed by A. Michaelis Or Parthenon Leiprig 1871 

Pp. 261 fil. 4, 40 to the node seated female 5 in the west nediment, 

but by A. Η. Smith in the Ari. Mas. Cat, Sralpure i. τοδί, no. 

335 (cp. sa. Jaw δεμέδέησεν of the Parthenon London igio [- ΤΆ. 
frag. O pL 61} to the boy Ein the same pediment. 

1 πὶ A black-hgored σνηβάσνα from Vulci, now ἴῃ the British 
Museum [{5. Henzen in the Amn. αἱ [πα]. 1842 xiv. go—1o3, Afion, 
ας, fast. iit pls. g4 and gs, Lenermant—de Witte Als. men. cer, i, 
51} 8. pl. 64a (=my fig. 415}, Ariat. Mas. Caf, Maser it, 1o3 ff. 
mo. B 1.1). Her (HEPA) stands next to Hephaistos. 

(3) A black-fpured σβέσαι from the Campana collection, now 
in the Louvre (J. Roulez in the dn. αἱ, Janet, 186. xxxiil, 70: ff,, Fig. 518. 
Mon. α΄. ἔμπα, vi pl af, 2 (| =my hg. 539), KE. Pottier Fase: anti es au ἔασι τὸ Scene 
Paris igor p. δ no. E Sy pl. ὅδ (reverse), Perrot Chipies fist. ae ΓΗ͂ τί x. τὸ] f. figs. 
76and 77). Hera, not named but carrying sceptre, stands next to Dic on γα. 

ia) A black- feured ἐπεάν fron [τὴν (7), ἢ cerry | yin the Fould collection, now in 
the Louvre (G. Conestabile in the Aull. af Jest. ro: p. aty f., K. Schneider Die énefuerd 
der Athena Wien 1 B89 Β- τῷ no. 11, Pottier Caf. Posey ain pp ‘ee Lil. Sag πὸ Ε aa, id. 
in the Corp. nor. aad. Louvre tii H. epl. 14, # (obverse), pl. rs, 
(detail) with text Pp. ΕΞ: no, 8). 
Pewee leap 


p fraverse). ph 16:3 
Hera (?), not nomed and without atteibei@a: sharks mekt τῷ 
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by Philostratos of Lemnos (born ¢ τῶ A.D") in ἃ. rhetorical 
description of the scene as portrayed in a picture-gallery at 
Naples*. Schwerzek has restored her as enthroned in the right 
place™, But we want a rock-seat, not a throne. And it so happens 
that on the east frieze of the Hephaisteion (‘ Theseion “*), a temple 
whose sculptures owe much to direct imitation of the Parthenon‘, 
we find Hera sitting on a rock in just the requisite attitude, 1 have 
transferred her bodily from Sauer’s drawing of the ‘ Theseion’ 
friexe* to my restoration of the Parthenon pediment’, not of course 
as a certain, but at least asa possible or even probable, figure in the 
composition®, 


' Sir J. E. Sandys A History of Classical Scholarship? Cambridge τοῦ i. 336. 

3 Philostr, mai. émage. 1. 27. 2 καὶ οὐδὲ τῆι Ἥραι τι δεινὸν ἐντειῦθα, γέγηθε δέ, ὡς ἂν 
et καὶ αὐτῇη ἡγέμετα, 

7K. Schwersek Ariinterwagen in dem Ferrick einer Retonsfrubtion des oitiechen 
Purthenongicbels Wien 1904 p. 21 with pl. (=my pl. lvii, 3). 

* Supra p. 223 0. 6. 

" Overbeck Gr. Avanti i, ghi i, B. Sauer as sygvnennte Theron wad ΠΕΙ͂Ν 
flatncher Schock Leipzig (fgg p. 209 ff. 

* Sauer of. cf, μ]. 3, 7 with over-leal, 

* Suara ii pl. sexi. 

® Again I would draw attention to three rogreenesnn ts of the pedimental sculptures 
extant at Athens (figs. ¢1g—x21). 


(6) 


Fig. 51ῷ. 


One is a large female bead (height o73s™), which J. Six in the Journ. fied, Stne. 
git axni. 46f. fig. 2 described as ‘a nearly formless block.’ That is a bit too severe. 
A. H. Smith in the Met, Mir. Caf, Seolpéere i. τοῦ no. 339. 2 and in The Sewipires af 
fhe lartAcnon London igre Ρ. 33 frag. 1s pi. rg A hal been content ad ‘all Ὶ ‘much 
defaced.’ Points deserving of emphasis are these. It was certainly a veiled female head. 
Tt apypeirs. [ἢ have worn a head-hand or sepldne, And in both respects it resembles the 
Hera of the Hephaisteiun (“Thescion'), 
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At this point prudence would perhaps pause, content with 
probabilities, for in what follows the element of conjecture is 
necessarily larger. Nevertheless a bow drawn at a venture has 
before now hit the mark. So I proceed with as much circumspection 
as the facts allow. 

Between Hera and the first of the extant figures from the 
southern angle is a gap, which—as the floor-traces suggest—was 
once filled by two standing persons, But, since these persons have 
entirely disappeared, how are we to identify and restore them ? 
Our only clue will be the fact noted above!, that Attic vases painted 
within a few decades from the completion of the pediment are full 
of motives derived from the Parthenon. Now a splendid ἄγαν at 
Petrograd (fig. 522)", attributed by J. Ὁ. Beazley to his ‘Kadmos 


The other two fragments powibly detived from the same figure are a left brenat 
(height δ 183} with close-fittirg cditdn (frit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture 1.201 no. 339. 1) 
The Seulptures of the Parthenon p. πὰ frag. 87 pl. 140) and the front part (widih 6155) 
of a sandalled right foot (fae Scmiprares of the Parthenon p. 44 frag. 40 pl. 14 ΑἹ. 


Fig. a21. 


0 far as [can judge, these three fragments fall well into police aon μιν drawing, wehdel 
was—I may say—completed before 1 began my search for confirmatory remnants. On 
the other hand, Six ἔα, ef. μὲ 66 claims that the veiled head was found by Rose before 
the western front of the Parthenon, If that be so, it of course tells against the assignment 
of frag..tg to my seated Hera, But the statements of Ross himself are not quite #0 
explicit and leave some room for doubt (L. Ross ArrAédologtiche dufrdter Leipeig 155 ἰ. 
Sof. “Die Ausgrabang ist jetet (ze. 1821} schon bis an die Mitte der Weatseite [des 
Unterbaus] des Tempels fortgefihet....Die Menge der gefundenen Brochstiicke vot 
Bildhaverarbeit und Inschrifien ist gross....Unter den Ubrigen Hruchstiicken sind noch 
viele sehr schine, namentlich ein Paar Frigmente von Koplen, die aber wohl nicht 
(A. Michaelis Der Parthenon Leipsig 1871 p. τοῦ on nos. § and 9 asks: ‘warm nicht?") 
zu den Figuren des Giebelfeides gehoren méchten; von ciner der Metopen der Sddseite 
ist cin Sehr schon crhaltener Centaurenkop! ausgegraben worden,’ etc.). Such a dump ΟἹ 
frmayments 85 he reports, some sculptured, others inscribed, may well have yielded a stray 
piece from any part of the building. Smith in the British Museum publications simply 
ignores the alleged find-spat. 

' Supra p. 6ga. 

* Supra iio aba πὶ 4, fii, a84n.1 {1}. The obverse of thiv vase is published in the 
Compte-rendu St. Pat, +861 Atkis pl. ἃ {Ξε τον fig. 222); the reverse, ἠδ, pl. 4 (= my ἢ pl. αν), 


Fig. 51}. 
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Painter’? (¢ 420—410 B.c.*), depicts the judgr οἵ Paris em 


so to speak, of the eastern pediment. The scene is flanked by two 


guadrigae. In the centre an armed Athena stands before her judge. 
To the right is a seated Aphrodite grouped with Eros; to the left, 
a seated Hera with Hebe standing behind her, I submit that in 
Pheidias’ design too Hebe stood behind Hera. And, if so, her 
companion was almost certainly Herakles, whose presence at the 
birth of Athena is attested by vases of our first? and third* types. 
This conjecture is strengthened by the fact that on the 4rafér of 
the Villa Giulia®, which demonstrably borrowed its three central 
figures® and very possibly borrowed all its figures from the eastern 
pediment of the Parthenon, Herakles and Hebe stand side by side. 
In my restoration I have adopted from that Arafér the gesture of 
Hebe's right hand, which may be characteristic as it occurs in 
another vase-representation of her’, and also the entire figure of 
Herakles®, including his club and lion-skin®. 


11. Ὁ, Beasley νᾶ Paseamater des rotfigurigen ΗΝ Tibingen 1924 p. 451 πὸ. 5. 
Hoppin ἀνα: ἄγ. Fares in. rot no. 44 hel been content with a more general attribution to 
the circle of Meidias. 

* M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting Yale Univ. Press gag p. τὸ: Tf this dating ts 
sound, I have placed the vase somewhat too late sv ra ii. af, 

* Supra p. ὅδε τι, ἃ (hy. 477). * Supra p. 700 τι. 3 (t) (fg: $17) 

* Sapre il. 717 with fig. 668, * Supra p. Gy (fig. 501). 

ΤΑ red-figured raf/r from Kuvo, in the Jatm collection (no. 1093) (F. Gargullo- 
Grimaldi in the Anmm, αἱ, ἤπιε, 1867 κακίκ. 160—166, Mon. αἱ, Jef. viii pl. 42, 1) 3: 
A. Baumeister in his Dewbm, ii. ρα f. fig. οὔκ ([KuS}4aq!), Ὁ. Jessen in Roacher Lex- 
Afrt4, ii. τὰ Γ᾿ fig. 4), altvibated to ‘the Kadmos Painter’ (J. ἢ), Beazley Aficke 
Pasnmaler des το είν Silly Tibingen 1974 p. 450 πὸ, 1). 

© In order to make Herakles approach from the left, not from the right, 1 bad a 
acing of thé vase-fiyure tumed back for front. 

Arog. 51 in A. H. θπηήι Jae Scopes of the Parthenon London 
iid p. 13 pl. igA (fig. $23) 6 perhaps part of Merakles’ left thigh 
(height o-26™). 

* One interesting result of this procedure is that we obtain πα 
Pheidiac prototype of the Lanslowne Hemkles (Specimens of Ametent | 
jal irr...selected from different collections in Great Eritain by the 
Society of the Dilettanti London του ἱ pl. go, Clarac Ans. av Seat, 
v. 14 pl. 788 fg. 1013. op. pl. Soa ὦ fig. 1973 A (reversed), Bronn— 
Brockmann Jenin, der gr. wad rom. Sculpt. pls. 6g1 and Goa with 
Text pp. t— § by A. Preyss. See also A. Ralkmann Je /rofertionen 
aes ἔπει πε ἐπὶ εἰν greechischen Anil Berlin ity 3 Ρ: 61, C. Pleard 
μα waipiure ἀπε Paria 1926 ti. 54, 160, 17, G. M. A. Richter Fae ρα λέ 
wad Soulaters of the Greets Vale Univ, Press τ τ p. 138 with fig. 701}. That famous 
παῖς portrays the hero in a very #imilar pose andl with very similar proportions 
Critics have regarded it sometimes as Lysippean (A. Michaelis αἱ πεν Marder in Great 
#ritain Cambridge 1882 p. 451 f., P. Gardner in the fowra. ἐν εἰ}. Sted. τσ xxii. 196 ff, 
igag xxv. 234 f., W. W. Hyde σίρε Pieter ΔΙ and Greek Athlete Art 
Washington 1921 Ὁ. 295), sometimes as Scopalc (I. Groef in the Aer. ΔΙ. τῳ iv. 
16g ff., Furtwangler AMasterpacces af Ga. ἀν ἔβύ. p. τοῦ ἢ fig. tas, M. Collignan Seepas ef 
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The gap between Aphrodite and the extant marbles from the 
northern angle is wider, and requires three figures to fill it, At first 
sight this might seem a yet more hopeless task. But in point of 
fact we are here much helped by the floor-traces and by certain 
d prior? reasonings. The traces in the floor appear to show! that 
the two blocks behind Aphrodite were occupied by one figure 
standing and another advancing from right to left. The remaining 
block was covered by a mass of marble supporting a third figure, 
which probably faced right, since the drawing attributed to Carrey 
and now preserved in the Biblisthéque Nationale has the head of 
the nearest seated goddess turied towards the left as if in con- 
versation® (pl. lvii, 1). 

Now the vase-paintings regularly represent two witnesses of the 
birth for whom room has not so far been found—Hermes holding 
his cadueeus and Apollon playing his £ithdra. Several modern critics 
accordingly have suggested that Hermes should be installed next 
to the extant figures on the north: he would thus balance the 
hasting female (‘Iris’) on the south, To this position he has 
been relegated by A. Furtwingler?, E. A, Gardner‘ (pl. vii, 2), 
K. Schwerzel4 (pl Iva, 3), J. N. Svoronos® (pl. Iviti, 1), and 
Rhys Carpenter’, [t has not, however, been noticed how admirably 
the Hermes of the Villa Giulia vase is adapted to fill the space, 


Prextidle Faris 107 p 34. cp. F. P. Johnson ἐγυέῤῥω Duke Univ. Press 1927 pp. Bab 
τὸ fH. pl. 41). But Lysippos, as P. Gardner doce. cite. has urged, was alike in style and 
in date closer to Skopas than is commonly assumed. Ard both sculptors appear to have 
been inflitenced strongly and permanently by the Parthenon marbles. It is therefore by 
Ho means improlable that the Lansdowne Herakles isa Lysippean or Scopaic modifi. 
cation of an orginal to be sought among the missing figures of the cast pediment. If we 
may judge from the Villa Giulia vase on the one hand and the Lansdowne statue on 
the other, the Pheidine Herakles turned his head towards the ἀπ τίν, whereas the 
Lysippean or Scopaic mailificution looked towards the Spieliein. That that is a change 
characteristic of the Cransition from fifth-century to fourth-century sculpture in peneral, 

' Longe altter Rhys Carpenter in ffesperna 1933 ti. O81, 81. He holds that on 
block 17 was a standing Muse, on lock 28 a seated Apollon (both recoverable, the 
latier with a right-for-left tum, from the Mantinean hase}, and on block 19 probably 
a Hermes (less probably an Iris) ronning or moving rapidly towards the 1 ight. 

. Te Lahorde δε ΤΉ at, aed εὐ oe” greed Paris Rey te {37 pl. {a lithe. 
graphic facsimile in reel and black, the colours of the original), Fraenkel in the Awe, 
Genter, i 2 plo Ga, 1 and ἃ, A. Omont Athiner an eis" sities Dessins dex Sowiptures 
du Parthenon Paris 188 pl. 1. 

* A. Furtwiingler /utermeze? Leiprig—Berlin 1ig6 p. 18 f. fig. 

ὁ E. A. Gardner Ansiens “έν London τσὶ p. 307 £ fig. 

" K. Schwernek Eridutcrungen th fen Persad cracr Aeboasirudéiian des dshfichen 
farthenonginie’s Wien τοι, p. 21 pl. y, 

4 ]. N. S¥oronos in the fourm. fnters. dl" Arch. με. igizarv. 238 ἢ, pl. 16", 

* Rhys Carpenter in Merperia 194 ii, Βι. 
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If the painter of that vase was indeed, as we have supposed’, 
copying the recently erected Parthenon pediment, then it follows 
that the beautiful device of giving wings to Hermes’ head—a 
device with a future before it?—must be ascribed to Pheidias 
himself, Again, it has long been known that the restful attitude 
of the supported foot, a favourite motive with Lysippos‘, is 
found in the west frieze of the Parthenon, where twice over 4 
youth wearing a ch/amys is seen raising his left foot on a rock to 
tie his shoe-string or fasten his sandal-strap®. But now we perceive 
that Lysippos, who employed the same stance for his wonderful 
multifacial Hermes®, was inspired not by a Pheidiac relief but by a 


1 Supra pp» 692, 704. 
2 It came to be used, not only for Hermes (C. Scherer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2400, 
2422), but also for the Gorgon (J. Six De Gorgone Amstelodami 1885 p. 70 ff.), Perseus 
(on cap or helmet, but not head: see F. Knatz Quomodo Persei fabulam artifices Graect 
ot Romani tractaverint Bonnae 1893 pp- 28 ff., 43, Sri. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete εἴς. 
p- 119 pl. 27, 3)» Hypnos (B. Sauer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2849 ff.), the wind-gods 
(H. Steinmetz in the /a4ré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1910 χχν. 33 ff. pl. 3), εἰς, 
$ On Hermes with winged head in existing copies of fifth- and fourth-century originals 
see Furtwangler in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1got xxi. 214f, pl. 1 f., Farnell Cults of ΟἿ. 
States v. 54f. pl. 24f. 
4K. Lange Das Motiv des aufgestiiteten Fusses in der antiken Kunst und dessen 
statuarische Verwendung durch Lysippos Leipzig 1879 passim, 
5 A. S. Murray Zhe Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1903 pp- 122, 1571 159» 
A. H. Smith The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1910 pl. 6s, 12 and pl. 71, 29 
M. Collignon Le Parthénon Paris (1909—1912) pl- 78, 29 and pl. 83, 12. 
® Collignon Hist. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 420 ff. fig. 220, id. Lysippe Paris 1905 P- 7! fi. 
fig. 16, E. Loewy The Rendering of Nature in early Greck Art tans. J. Fothergill 
Ἶ London 1907 Ὁ. 87 f. fig. 40, F. P. Johnson δγείῤῥος Duke Univ. Press 1927 Ρ΄ 17° ff. 
pl. 30f., G. Lippold in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xiv. 58. The bronze original stood 
in the gymnasium called Zeuxippos at Byzantion shortly before 532 A-D-» when the 
building was destroyed by fire (Ath. Pal. 4. 297 ff. (Christodoros)). 
W. Klein Praxitelisché Studien Leipzig 1899 p- 4 ff. distinguished two varieties ΟἹ 
the sandal-binding * Hermes.’ The statue in the Lansdowne collection (A. Michaelis 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain Cambridge 1882 p. 464 ff. no. 85 with pl., Farnell 
Cults of Gk. States v. 58 £. pl. 30) and the torso at Athens (F. Studniczka in the Ath. 
Mitth. 1886 xi. 362 ff, pl. 9, 1, Einselaufnahmen nos. 733 and 734 with Text iii. 28 
by P. Arndt, Reinach Aép. Stat. ii. 153 no- 10) he compares with the sandal-binding 
Nike of the Nike-balustrade and assigns to Lysippos. The copies at Munich (Furt- 
wangler Glyptothek su Miinchen p. 291 fi. no. 287, b.* p. 309 ff. no. 287, id. Ein Hundert 
Tafeln nach den Bildwerken der khgl. Glyptothek 2u Miinchen Miinchen 1903 pl. 63; 
‘ P. Wolters Fithrer durch die Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs 1. 2u Miinchen Miinchen 192? 
p. 43 f. no. 287 with pl.) and Paris (Frohner Sculpt. du Louvre i. 210 ff. πο. 183) he 
regards as representing an athlete, compares with the figures on the west frieze of the 
Parthenon, and attributes to a pre-Lysippean master. Klein’s results were accepted by 
; FE. von Mach A Handbook of Greck and Roman Sculpture Boston 1905 p- 249 © 
pl. 238 a, ὁ, but by nobody else (see ¢.g- Furtwangler Glyptotheh zu Miinchen p- 2940+» 
ib? p- 312 ET At το Johnson op. cit. Ὁ. 172 f.), and later were abandoned by Klein 
himself (W. Klein Geschichte der griechischen Kunst Leipzig 1905 ii. 364 f.). 
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Pheidiac sculpture in the round, not by the éheboi of the west 
frieze but by the Hermes of the east pediment?. The abiding 
influence of Pheidias’ representation may be judged from the fact 
that ia the pediment of Domitian’s Capitoline temple a similar 
figure of Mercurius occupied almost the same relative position 2. 

The two blocks next to Aphrodite were filled, we have said 3 by 
one figure standing and another advancing from the right. If the 
former was Apollon £itharoidés, the latter was presumably Artemis. 
Brother and sister thus formed a good pendant to the pair of lovers, 
Hebe and Herakles, in the opposite wing of the gable. They are 
restored in this position by Schwerzek* (pl. Ivii, 3) and in the 
corresponding position behind Zeus by Furtwangler®. 

Apollon would almost certainly have been wearing the long 
chitén customary with £zthdra-players. His type is, I believe, 
preserved with slight modifications by the Munich statue of Apollon 
kitharoidés®, which Furtwangler attributed to Agorakritos, the pupil 


It may be observed that one copy of the sandal-fastening Hermes, a statuette in the 
Vatican (Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. pl. 814 fig. 2047), makes the god stand towards the right 
and raise his left foot. But this inversion of the established pose can hardly be viewed as 
a survival of the Parthenon motive. 

! Of the actual statue one possible portion (fig. 524) remains, two fragments at Athens 
which together make the right knee and leg of a male figure 
suitable in size (height o°58™) (A. H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Sculpture i. 199 no. 339, 10, id. The Sculptures of the Parthenon 
London 1910 p. 23 /rag. 59 pl. 14 A). 

* H. Brunn in the Ann, d. /nst. 1851 xxiii. 292, Mon. d. Inst. 
v pl. 36, E. Schulze in the Arch. Zeit. 1873 p. 1 ff. pl. 57, 
Εἰ Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 903 with fig. 1150. 
Reinach Rép. Reliefs iii. 203 no. 1, W. Helbig Fuhrer durch die 
Offentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom® Leipzig 
1912 i. 505 f. no. 893. The relief, which represents the sacrifice 
of M. Aurelius before the temple of Iupiter Capitolinus, is now in 
the Palazzo dei Conservatori at Rome (Stuart Jones Cat, Sculpt. 
Pal. d, Conserv. Rome p. 22 ff. Scala ii no. 4 pl. 12). 

% Supra p. 705. 

* K. Schwerzek Zriiuterungen zu dem Versuch einer Rekon- 
struktion des dstlichen Parthenongiebels Wien 1904 p. 29 f. with pl. 
(=my pl. lvii, 3). 

® A. Furtwangler /ntermessi Leipzig—Berlin 1896 p. 28f. 
fig. 


Fig. 324. 


5 Brunn—Bruckmann Denkm. der gr. und rim. Sculpt. p\. 463 (‘Muse Barberini’), 
A. Furtwangler—H. L. Urlichs Denémdler gritchischer und rimischer Sculptur Miinchen 
1895 pl. 4 with Text, Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 88 with fig. 36, id. in 
Hundert Tafeln nach den Bildwerken der kgl. Glyplothek zu Miinchen Miinchen 1903 
pl. 32, ταὶ, Giyptothek xu Miinchen? ΡΡ. 194—200 no. 211 (‘Apollo Barberini’), P. Wolters 
Fiihrer durch die Glyptotheh Kinig Ludwigs ¢. su Miinchen Miinchen 1922 p. 23 no. 211 
with pl. 
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=, δὲ 


and intimate of . jas. L. R. Farnell® says of it: “The pose is 
that of the musician pausing in his music, The stately and elaborate 
drapery®...has much of the solemnity and arrangement of the folds 


found in Pheidian works: only, if we may trust a replica discovered 
at Rome some years ago, the lower folds of the mantle on the left side 


were inflated as if the wind had caught them.’ In my restoration 


(pl. lviii, 3) I have copied this replica‘, The peculiar treatment of 
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Fig. 624: 


' For Agorakritos τὸς C. Robert in Pauly—Wisown γα Ane. i, δεῖ, G. M. A. 
Richter Tae Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Vale Univ. Press 1979 po 180 f with 
figs, 633—63, and the literature cited by F. Mate in the Aatalog der ΘΙ Δη δὲ ds 
dentichen archoologiichen ΓΑΕ ΕΝ in Rom Leipalp 1932 fi. 1. 11}. 

* Farnell Crit of Gk. States iv. 347 pl 41. 

53 Τὶ. Stephani in the Compre-renda St. Pet. 1875 p. 123 ff argued that thr form of 
drapery, a long cdifde with a large cé4/aneyy fastened cither under the chin or on both 
shoulders so as to cover the back only, was not introduced till the second half of the 
fourth century #.c. See also Overbeck Gr. ΑἸ πενία, Apollon p. 182 Mf. and Farnell 
lor. cit. K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissown Mzal- Lae. ii. 98 rejects the apinions of Stephan! 
and Overbeck, accepting Furtwingler's view that the Munich Apollon goce back to 4 
fifth-century original and ‘steht in enger Beslehung eur Kunst des Pheitias." C. Picard 
fa ἐμὲ antigue Paris τοῦδ ἢν 43 includes it in his list of anonymous works referable 
to “Le cinquiéme siécle aprés Phidins." P. Wolters Jor. off, puts it later (*Gute und 
wirkungevolle Kopie εἶπες Originals des 4. Jahrhunderts, das wohl als Kultstatue 
geschaffen viel von der wirdevollen Haltang alterer Zeit bewahrt hatte"). 

ΔΓ L. Visconti in the Srl. Comm, Arch. Commun. fi Namea 1887 p. 330 ἢ. pl. τὸ -- 
a8, ἐδ. 1888 p. g4 ff, L. Savignoni ‘Apollon Pythios’ in Aaiwnia τῷ iL, τὰ fe hg. - 
The statue, discovered in 1887 in the Prati di Castello (Via Orazio) at Rome, is now τα 
the Palazzo dei Conservator’ (W. Helbig Fildrer durch die dffentlichen Sammiaager 
Afatriccher Altertiimer in Aon Leipeig i903 i. 414 po. 997, Stuart Jones Car. δέω λές Pil. 
εἰ, Crier. Moo poof. Galleria oo. 69 pl ga ‘The Conservatori statue is the severcr 
in style and represents a work not much Inter thon the Pheidian period ; whereas the 
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the said folds may be due partly to what F urtwangler called the 
‘processional gait" of the god, but partly also to the proximity of 
Artemjs hastening up from the right. A very similar figure of 
Apollon appears In later works of art . 2, On a peltte found near 


Fig. κι ῇ, 


Rarberini Apollo in Munich represents a later more flaid version of the same or κα sbenub bas 
type, which Flasch (an, 836, 827), followed by Amelung (an. 1169), refers to the period 
immediately preceding Praxiteles'), 

t Listed by L. Stephani in the Comer δὲ, yy, 575 p. 148 ἢ, 
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Kerch and now at Petrograd, which represents his contest with 
Marsyas (fig. 525)? and obviously borrows most of its ideas from 
the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. ᾿ 

For Artemis we must depend on ἃ red-figured φελίζε from Vulci, 
now in the British Museum (fig. 526 and pl. lvi)*. This handsome 
vase,attributed by Ducati* to Hermonax and by Beazley‘ toa painter 
akin to Hermonax, should be dated ¢. 460 B.c.*. Its Artemis cannot, 
therefore, have been copied from the pediment, but may well, I con- 
ceive, preserve for us the type adopted by Pheidias. The goddess 
is seen advancing hastily from the right towards the central group: 
she raises her right hand in surprise and holds a bow with her left. 
This type in the course of the fifth century made its way from 
painting to sculpture. For the Artemis Colonna at Berlin®—to 
mention but one out of many replicas?—gives the goddess approxi- 
mately the same attitude and is regarded by Furtwangler®, Bulle’, 
Kekulé”, and more recently by Schréder™, as a fifth-century 
creation. L. R. Farnell’? says of her: ‘The pose and action are 


1 L. Stephani Amt. du Bosph. Cimm. ii. 42 ff. pl. 57, 1—4 (in colours) = Reinach 
Ant. du Bosph. Cimm. p. τοῦ f. pl. 57, id. in the Compte-rendu St. Pét, 1862 p- 109, 
A. Michaelis Die Verurtheilung des Marsyas Greifswald 1864 p. 9 ff. pl. τ, τ (=™y 
fig. 525), Stephani Vasensamml. St. Petersburg ii. 328 ff. no. 1795, Overbeck Gr. Kunst- 
myth. Apollon p. 433 no. 9 Atlas pl. 24, 20. 

3 To the literature cited supra p. 676 n. o (3) add Harrison Afjth. Mon. Anc. Ath. 
p. 433f. fig. 39, A. H. Smith Zhe Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1910 p- 7 fig. 19 
(= my fig. 526). 

3 P. Ducati in the Rom. ΑΔ. 1906 xxi. 114. 

41. Ὁ. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 Ρ. 304 πο. ! 
(‘Der Maler der Londoner Athenageburt. Dem Hermonax verwandt’). 

5 M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 192 f- 

6 Ant. Skulpt. Berlin p. 30f. no. 59 fig. 

7 W. Klein Praxiteles Leipzig 1898 p. 310 n. 2 enumerates thirteen replicas. Amelung 
Sculpt. Vatic. i. 108 adds three more. M.N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace A Catalogue of the 
Sparta Museum Oxford 1906 p. 167 f. no. 326 fig. 47, yet another. 

8 A. Furtwangler in the Jahrd. d, hais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1889 iv Arch. Anz. p. 19 
puts it towards the end of the fifth century. 

9 Ἡ. Bulle in the Rim. Mitth. 1894 ix. 159 places it ‘noch ins νυ. Jh.’ 

10 R. Kekulé von Stradonitz Die griechische Skulptur® Berlin 1907 p- 133 ff. fig. says: 
‘Diese ist keine originale Arbeit, sondern eine spatere Nachbildung, aber sie filhrt uns, 
wahrend der ihr aufgesetzte Kopf einen oft wiederholten Typus aus dem vierten Jahr- 
hundert wiedergibt, in die erste Hilfte des fiinften Jahrhunderts oder wenigstens in nicht 
viel jlingere Zeit zuritck.... Wie sehr noch in der Artemis Colonna die altertiimliche 
Sinnesart und Formensprache vorwaltet, kann der Vergleich mit der sogenannten Iris aus 
dem Ostgiebel des Parthenon lehren.’ 

il B. Schréder ‘Artemis Colonna’ in the Jahrb. d, kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 19" 
xxvi. 34—48 with 7 figs. concludes (p- 44) “dass Kérper und Kopf der Artemis Colonna 
zusammengehéren und als Einheit der ionischen Kunst des v. Jahrhunderts entstammen.’ 

12 For attempts to refer the ‘Typus Colonna’ to the fourth century see F. Studniczka 
inthe Rom. Mitth. 1888 iii. 278 and K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ji. 14258. 

18 Farnell Cults of Gk. States ii. 544 pl- 36. 
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somewhat difficult to explain. She is hurrying forward, with both 
arms partly stretched out; the right hand certainly held nothing, 
but the left was grasping something that must have been either a 
torch or a bow.’ He suggests ‘that she has just discharged an 
arrow...and that the action of the archer still lingers, so to speak, 
in the hands.’ I should prefer to think that the original type, taken 
over by Pheidias from the painters’ tradition, represented Artemis 
hasting to greet the new-born goddess. 

We come now to the extant marbles—a topic less precarious 
but almost equally problematic. And first for the maidenly figure 
(‘Iris’) escaping towards the left. Iris she cannot be; for, as 
A. H. Smith? points out, she has neither the wings nor the regular 
costume of that goddess. Besides, her action is not that of a steady 
flight through the air, but rather that of a person starting aside in 
alarm. Latterly the opinion has been gaining ground that she is 
Eileithyia. This was conjectured in 1876 by G. Loeschcke®, and 
was for some time maintained by A. S. Murray*. J. Overbeck* was 
inclined to follow suit, but doubted whether Eileithyia could be so 
juvenile in appearance. W. R. Lethaby5, to whose restoration of 
the figure I am much indebted, speaks of her as ‘ Ilithyia?’ What, 
to my thinking, makes this identification practically certain is the 
fact that the vase-paintings of Athena’s birth show two and only 
two persons flying from the scene. One is Hephaistos; the other, 
Eileithyia (fig. 526)®. If, then, Pheidias designed his gable with 
reference to the existing ceramic tradition, an escaping female 
figure must be Eileithyia. Overbeck’s objection that this figure is 
too youthful loses its force when we remember that, according to 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, and half a dozen later writers’, Eileithyia 
was the daughter of Hera, indeed—if we may argue from the 
Hesiodic genealogy—was younger even than Hebe’. 


ΤΑ, H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture i. 110 f. no. 303 G, Ἵ Guide to 
the Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1908 p. 23 f. no. 303 G, id. The Sculptures of the 
Parthenon London 1910 p. 11 fig. 19 and pl. 3. Other good photographs in M. Collignon 
Le Parthénon Paris tga9g—1912 pl. 49. 

* G. Loeschcke in the Arch. Zeit. 1876 xxxiv. 118. 

5.Α. 5. Murray 4 History of Greek Sculpture London 1883 (ed. 2 London 1800) ii. 
70ff. pl. 4. ld. The Sculptures of the Parthenon Loudon 1903 p. 39 f- regards her as a 
third Hora. 

* Overbeck Gr. Plastih' i. 408. 

δ W. R. Lethaby Greek Buildings represented by fragments in the British Museum 
(iii The Parthenon) London 1908 p. 129 fig. 128. 

® Supra p. 709 fig. 526 and pl. lvi. 

7 T have collected and sifted the literary evidence in the Class. Rev. 1906 xx. 367. 

* ‘Iris’ has been identified with Hebe by H. Brunn in the Sitzungsber. d. hais. bayr. 
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The naming and restoring of the two seated goddesses beyond 
Eileithyia is an easy task, thanks to F. Studniczka and G. Dickins. 
Studniczka! in 1904 showed that the goddesses are sitting, not on 
stools or low thrones, but on square hinged chests, so that they 
must be identified, not as P. O. Bréndsted? in 1830 suggested with 
Pindar’s ‘ well-throned Horai’’ but with Demeter and Persephone 
on their mystic boxes (Atbotof)*. Dickins® in 1906—1907 after a 
brilliantly successful ® restoration of Damophon’s group at Lykosoura 
observed that the Messenian sculptor’s Demeter and Despoina were 
direct adaptations of the seated goddesses in the Parthenon 
pediment’. This discovery not only enables us to decide with 
regard to the Parthenon pair that Demeter is the goddess on our 
left, Persephone the goddess on our right, but further justifies us in 
restoring Persephone with a long sceptre. Enough of Demeter's 
right hand remains to make it certain that she was not grasping a 
torch but, at most, holding a bunch of corn-ears and poppies as in 
the Chiaramonti statuette*. Damophon, transforming the pediment- 
group to a cult-monument, put a long torch into the hand of 
Demeter in order that it might balance the long sceptre in the 
hand of Persephone. I have given Persephone corn-ears in her 
right hand rather than a basket (#éste) like that of Despoina 
because I conceive that Despoina’s basket was the equivalent of the 
box on which Persephone is sitting. Damophon had to make his 


Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1874 ii. 19, by Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Scuipt. 
p. 465, and by C. Picard La sculpture antique Paris 1926 ii. 18 fig. 9, 21 (‘Iris ou plutét 
Hébé sans doute’). 

1 F. Studniczka in the Jahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1go4 xix. 3 ff. figs. 1—6 pl. 1. 
Cp. Furtwingler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmaleret i. 215. 

2 Pp. ©. Bréndsted Voyages dans la Grice accompagnés de recherches archéologiques 
Paris 1830 ii p. xi (‘des trois Heures (Saisons)’), 

3 Pind. Pyth. 9. 105 εὐθρόνοις Ὥραισι (for context see supra p. 267). 

* Paus. το. 28. 3 (Polygnotos’ painting of the Underworld in the Cnidian Lesche at 
Delphoi showed Tellis and Kleoboia on board Charon's boat) Κλεόβοια δὲ ἔτι παρθένος, 
ἔχει δὲ ἐν τοῖς γόνασι κιβωτὸν ὁποίας ποιεῖσθαι νομίζουσι Δήμητρι... Κλεόβοιαν δὲ és Θάσον τὰ 
ὄργια τῆς Δήμητρος ἐνεγκεῖν πρώτην ἐκ Ildpou φασὶν. 

δ G. Dickins in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1g06—1907 xiii. 357 ff. figs. τ--23, 25—25 
pls. 12—I4. 

6 Dickins’ restoration of the whole cult-group was triumphantly vindicated by ἃ 
oronze coin of Megalopolis published by B. Staes in the Journ. Intern. d Arch. Num. 
1912 xiv. 45—47 pl. Θ΄, 1—3 and further discussed by Dickins in the Ann. Brit. Sch. 
Ath. 1910—1911 xvii. 80 ff. figs. 1—6. 

7 Damophon’s group had already been brought into connexion with the Parthenon 
figures by E. Petersen Die Kunst des Pheidias am Parthenon und zu Olympia Berlin 
1873 p. 125 n. 3 and by Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Demeter—Kora pp. 423 n. ἢ", 431: 

8 Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Demeter—Kora p. 473 f. Atlas pl. 14, τό, Amelung 
Sculpt. Vatic. i. 362 f. no. 81 pl. 38. 
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Déspotna, in accordance with her cult-title, a ‘Queen’ seated on 
a throne; he therefore found room for the sacred 
receptacle on her lap and ipso facto displaced the 
corn-ears of his original. The restoration of the 
Parthenon Persephone with corn-ears in her right 
hand and a sceptre in her left is supported by 
the existence of a similar type on the imperial 
bronze coinage of Athens (fig. 527)%. 

The reclining god next to Demeter is Dionysos. This identifi- 
cation, first mooted by F. G. Welcker? in 1817, doubted by 
W. M. Leake® in 1821, but re-affirmed by E. Gerhard in 1840, 
admitted with a query by A. Michaelis® in 1871, and then more 
definitely established by E. Petersen® in 1873, is accepted nowadays 
by most critics and has in fact become the official view’. The main 
reasons advanced on its behalf are that the skin over which the 
young god has spread his mantle appears to be a panther-skin not 
a lion-skin®, that the soft seat and comfortable sandals suit a lover 
of ease®, and that Dionysos occurs in a very similar pose on a 
dramatic relief from the Peiraieus™®, on the choragic monument of 


) Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica p. 102 pl. 17, 8, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 141 pl. BB, 22 (=my fig. 527), J. Ν. Syoronos Les monnaies 
@’ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 93, 36—42.- 

2 Ἐς G. Welcker in the Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Auslegung der alten Kunst 1817 
i. 208 f. ‘Tacchos,’ 

3 W. M. Leake Zhe Topography of Athens London 1821 p. 255 ἢ. 2 “To those who 
are inclined to think that this figure is Bacchus, reposing upon the skin of a panther, it 
may be observed, that Bacchus was a deity of too much importance among the Athenians 
not to have had a place nearer the centre of the composition.’ But see /#/ra p. 714 nn. 4 δ: 

4 Gerhard Auser/. Vasend. i. 19 f. ‘der den Dionysos gleichbedeutende, den eleusin- 
ischen Gottinnen in schwarmerischer Schénheit verbundene, Jiingling Iacchos,’ zd. Drei 
Vorlesungen εἶδεν Gyps-Abgiisse Berlin 1844 p. 45 ‘den jugendlichen Gott eleusinischer 
Weihungen den Iacchos.’ 

5 A. Michaelis Der Parthenon Leipzig 1871 pp. 165, 168, #4. in the Ber, sachs. 
Geselisch, d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1880 p. 168 ff. pl. 3, 2 f. 

* E. Petersen Die Kunst des Pheidias am Parthenon und su Olympia Berlin 1873 
p. 116 ff. 

7 A. H. Smith A Guide to the Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1908 p. 20 
no. 303 Ὁ pl. 3, id. The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1910 p. 9 f. fig. 16 and pl. 2. 
Other good photographs in M. Collignon Ze Parthénon Paris 1909—1912 pl. Lhe 

δ E. Petersen of. cit. p. 11g (the skin can hardly be leonine, since no mane is visible ; 
hence ‘kann man fiiglicher ein Pantherfell drin sehen, das unter den Gottern im Olymp 
nur einem, dem Dionysos, eigenthiimlich ist’), A. H. Smith in the Brit, Mus. Cat, 
Sculpture i. το] and in A Guide to the Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1998 p. 20. 

* E. Petersen of. cit. p. 120 f. 

δ F. Studniczka in the M/é/anges Perrot Paris 1902 p. 307 ff., #d. in the Jakré. αἰ, kats. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1904 xix. 2 ἢ. 5. Further bibliography and discussion in Svoronos 
Ath. Nationalmus. p. 512 ff. no. 1500 pl. 82, Reinach Aép. Reliefs ii. 412 no. 3. 
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Lysikrates?, on a moulded askés in the British Museum, and as a 
recumbent figure forming the lid of a Roman sarcophagus in the 
Louvre®. It should further be noticed that vase-painters introducing 
Dionysos into the scene of Athena’s birth regularly place him at", 
or towards5, the extreme left of their composition. I have restored 
him with a ¢hyrsos in his right hand and nothing in his left, partly 
because the muscles of the left fore-arm, so far as it is preserved, 
suggest an attitude of simple repose and are inconsistent eg. with 
his holding a phidle as on the Peiraieus relief, and partly because 
this type for the god passed into the réfertoire of later ceramic art 
(fig. 528)®. No doubt analogous types were used by the die-sinkers 
of Magna Graecia c. 400 B.C. to represent Herakles at Kroton’, 
Herakleia’, and Tarentum®, and to represent Pan at Pandosia™. 


Fig. 528. 


1 A. H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture i. 153 no. 430, 1, Overbeck Gr. 
Plastik’ ii. 120 ff. fig. 174, Collignon Hist. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 365 ff. fig. 188, Reinach 
Rép. Reliefs i. 13 £. 

* A. H. Smith in the Brit, Mus. Cat. Sculpture i. 107 f. fig. 9 (no. G 281, not yet 
included in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases). 

3 Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. pl. 273 fig. 1592 = Reinach Rép, Stat, i. 138 no. 2, Frdéhner 
Sculpt. du Louvre i. 240 f. no. 228. 

* Supra p. 674 fig. 485. 

5 Infra p. 716 fig. 530; supra Ὁ. 680 fig. 491; supra Ὁ. 677 n. ο. 

6 Compte-rendu St. Pé. 1873 Atlas pl. 4, 2 (=Reinach Rép. Vases i. 40, 2), ἐδ. 1875 
Atlas pl. 4, 4 (=Reinach 2ép. Vases i. 47, 1) reproduced in my fig. 528, etc. 

7 Carelli Num. Jt. vet. p. 103 f. pl. 184, 31—38, Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p- 7 
pl. A, 5, Garrucci Mon. Jt. ant. p. 151 pl. 109, 35—39, pl. 110, τ, AfeClean Cat. Coins 
i. 202 f. pl. 54, 13—18, Sy//. num. Gr. ii pl. 20, 615 f. Lloyd. 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 226 no. 15 fig., Garrucci Mon. /t. ant. p- 333 
pl. 102, 4, Head Hist. num? p 71 fig. 32, Sy/l. num. Gr. ii pl. 9, 268 Lloyd. 

® Carelli Num. Jt. vet. p. 62 pl. 119, 400 f., Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins ltaly p- 218 
no. 476 f., Garrucci Mon. /t. ant. p. 131 pl. to1, 7—10. 


0 Carelli Mum, Jt. vet. p. 97 pl. 175, 2, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 370 f. figs» 
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But we have seen reason to put Herakles elsewhere in the pediment; 
and Pan is a god who never appears in vase-paintings of Athena's 
birth. The claims of Dionysos to be identified with ‘ Theseus’ are 
indeed so strong that we may fairly dispense with a detailed dis- 
cussion of other hypotheses}. 

Corresponding with the deities of corn and wine we have another 
triad in the opposite wing of the gable. Here again Pheidias took 
a hint from ceramic tradition; for a black-figured amphora in the 
Louvre (fig. 530) shows three goddesses in a row to the extreme 
right of the birth-scene. F. G. Welcker® held that the Parthenon 


Fig. 5209. 


Garrucci Mon. /?. ant. p. 154 pl. 111, 6—8, Head Hist. num.? p. 106 fig. 59. Cp. Pan 
on coins of the Arcadian League (supra i. 69 f. figs. 47—49)- 

1 (1) Herakles (E. Q. Visconti 4 Letter from the Chevalier Antonio Canova: and two 
Memoirs read to the Royal Institute of France on the Sculptures in the Collection of the 
Earl of Elgin London 1816 p. 35 ff., W. M. Leake The Topography of Athens London 

1821 p. 255, L. de Ronchaud Pérdias Paris 1861 p. 260 ff., M. Collignon PAidtas Paris 
n.d. p. 43 ff.). Cp. Reinach Aép. Reliefs ii. 349 πο. 7, 351 No. 2. 

(2) Pan (C. J. Reuvens in 7he Classical Journal 1823 xxviii. 282). Cp. Svoronos 
Ath. Nationalmus. no. 2013 pl. 137: my fig- §29 is from a fresh photograph. 

(3) Kephalos (P. O. Bréndsted Voyages dans la Gréce accompagnéds de recherches 
archéologigues Paris 1830 ii p. xi n. 3, Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 468, 
A. S. Murray Zhe Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1903 p- 35 ff.). 

(4) Kekrops (E. Falkener in 7ke Museum of Classical Antiquities 1851 i. 394 f., 
Welcker Alt. Denkm. i. 81). 

(5) Mt Olympos (H. Brunn in the Si/sungsber. αἰ. kais. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.- 
hist. Classe 1874 ii. 14, C. Waldstein Essays on the Art of Pheidias Cambridge 1885 
pp- 142 ff. pl. 6, 173 ff. fig. 6f., Harrison Afyth. Mon, Anc. Ath. p. 436). 

2 Louvre Εἰ 861, on which see supra p. 700 n. 3 (2). 

3 Welcker Alt, Denkm. i. 77 ff. 
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triad was Aglauros, Herse, and Pandrosos; and J. Roulez* was 
inclined to give the same explanation of the three goddesses on 
the Paris vase. Their view is attractive and the title ‘die 
“Thauschwestern”’ still finds some defenders*. Nevertheless the 
discovery of the Madrid puteal has gone far towards proving that 
the old? name, ‘the Fates,’ is right. Even F. Hauser‘, who argues 
that the Fates of the puteal were not taken from the same model 
(Vorbild) as its other figures, yet admits that they too may well go 
back to the east pediment of the Parthenon as their original. 
Further, while granting that their attributes have not yet been 


found on pre-Roman works of art, he urges that Roman reliefs here 
as elsewhere presuppose Greek prototypes. Fate as a spinner is 
Homeric®: cleromancy was no discovery of the Romans®: oracle- 


1 J. Roulez in the Ann. d. Jnst. 1861 xxxiii. 310. 

2 Εις. K. Schwerzek Erliuterungen su dem Versuch einer Rekonstruktion des dstlichen 
Parthenongiebels Wien 1904 pp. 10, 15, H. Schrader Phidias Frankfurt am Main 1924 
p. 227 ff. : 

But J. Overbeck, who in 1857 took the triad to be the Kekropides (Gr. Plastik® i. 
250 f.), in 1893 wrote of them as the Moirai (of. c#t.*i. 416). And M. Collignon, who at 
first had favoured ‘les noms de Thallo, d’Auxo et de Karpo, les trois Kharites attiques’ 
(Phidias Paris n.d. p. 46), was later content to call them ‘les Parques’ (Hist. de /a 
Sculpt. gr. ii. 30 f.). 

 Collignon of. cit. ii. 30 ‘sur la foi de Visconti, de Bréndsted, de Cockerell, et de 
Beulé.’ 

4 F. Hauser Die neu-altischen Reliefs Stuttgart 1889 p. 67 f. 

6 JI. 20. 127 f., Od. 7. 197 f. See further H. Ebeling Lexicon Homericum Lipsiae 
1885 s.vv. ἐπικλώθω, κλῶθες. 

6 A. Bouché-Leclercq Histoire de la divination dans fantiquité Paris 1879 i. 189—197 
and iv Index s.v. Cléromancie, H. J. Rose in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics Edinburgh 1911 iv. 779%, F. Heinevetter Wiirfel- und Buchstabenorakel in 
Griechenland und Kileinasien Breslau 1911, M. P. Nilsson ‘ Wiirfelorakel ἐπὶ Σκίρῳ᾽ in 
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rolls can be quoted from older Greek sources. I have not scrupled, 
therefore, to use the Madrid putra/ and the Tegel repiinz for the 
restoration of these goddesses, assuming that the first designer of 
such réliefs adapted the pedimental group to the requirements of 
his frieze by the simple expedient of making two of the figures 
stand πρὸ In the pediment the Fate sitting on a separate rocky 
seat is A’/othé, the ‘Spinner.’ She holds a distaff in one hand, a 
spindle in the other, and—a thoroughly natural touch—has drawn 
back her right leg to leave room for the spindle to twirl. Lachesis 
too is seated (Platon® speaks of her lap) and holds the Aicte or 
‘lots, of which Atropos the left-handed" has just drawn the one 
that she is reading. She lies on the knees of Lachesis and thereby 
declares herself a personification of that irreversible fate which, as 
Homer has it, ‘lies on the knees of the gods*’ Intentionally or not, 
Pheidias conceived her in accordance with the strange Hesiodic* 
description—literally lower than her sisters and yet the eldest and 
in a sense the most exalted of the three. Details apart, the common 
interpretation of this famous triad as the Fates is so apt that we 
May again without scruple jettison a cargo of divergent and some- 
times fantastic misunderstandings’. 


the airchip yf. Rel. 1913 svi. ai6f., Wo RK. Halliday Greet Deveaton London 1011 
PP 08-ὐϑὼ ('Kleromancy"), F. E. Robbing "The Lot Oracle at Delphi’ in Cfaus. 
Patio, τον xi. a78—ag2. 

ΕΣ supra i. 128 pl. 11, cp. το pl. 11. 

2 Rhys Carpenter in his restoration (supra pl. iviti, 2) has contrived to work in the Fates 
of the putea! ay three standing figures, but at the expense of more than onc improbability. 
He has to place this triad in the left wing of the gable, whereas the vase-painter relegates 
" to the extreme right of the scene (svpru fy. 530). Again, Carpenter must represent his 
Fates as three figures on an mcending scale, large, larger, langesi—a variation which 
might be tolerated in the case of three diverse deities but becomes grotesque if applied to 
three powers of equal prestige. And lastly, the aesthetic effect of so many single figures 
wanding erect in parallel, pillarslike lines is architectural rather than sculptural: it recalls 
indeed the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, but is in fat and flagrant 
contradiction of Pheidias’ closely knit and subtly balanced design, 

* Plat, rep. 617 D λαβάντα ἐκ τῶν τῆι Λαχέσεωτ γανάτων wAqpov re καὶ βίων παρᾶα- 
δείγματα. 

"Tn the Platonic image (ff. 617 ¢) Kiotho uses her right hand, Atropos her left, 
Lachesis either hand alternately. Platon is probably Pythagorising (J. Adam ad dov.), 
and where that is the cose we may well suspect a basis of popular belief (to the passages 
cited muira ij. 121. πὶ 1 αὐ}. 283 π᾿ Ὁ, ti, 229 f., κα, ὄψον 1110, εἴς.}. 

See W. Leaf on ἡ]. 17. 514, W. We Merry—J. Riddell on Od, τ. τὸν, E. Schwyzer 
‘Ther Gotter Knie—Abrahams Sehoss' in ANTIADPON (Featechrit Jacob Wackernagel) 
Gottingen 1923 pp. 181. τῇ, Photer Ad. ir. Heer, 1930 p. ans Γ᾿ 

δ Hes. oc, Aer. 1858 A Ἰζλωθὼ καὶ Adyealy σῴιν ἐφέπστασαν" ἢ μὲν ὑφήσσων |" Arpowos 
οὔτι πέλεν μεγάλη Bein, ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα ἔγε | τῶν γε μὲν ἀλλάων προφερὴν τ΄ ἦν πρεσβυτάτη τε. 

ἷ it) The Kekropides Agliuros, Herse, and Pandrosos {Ε΄ G. Weleker supra p, 718 
te gs J. Overbeck sire p. 716m. 2, Καὶ. Schwersek supra p. 7160. 2). 


" αὶ ἔν ' - 
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The whole scene of Athena’s birth is flanked by two angle- 
groups representing daybreak and nightfall4, On the left Helios 
drives his team of four horses up from the sea. On the right Selene 
drives hers down behind the hills*. The rising Sun thus synclrronises 
-with the setting Moon and fixes the time as that of a full moon. 
Pheidias has indicated this with subtlety and success by making 


(2) Amphitrite with Kirke (Aphrodite?) on the lap of Perse (Thalassa?) (L. de Ron- 
chaud Phidias sa vie et ses ouvrages Paris 1861 p. 260 ff). 

(3) Pandrosos? with the Horai Thallo? and Karpo? (A. Michaelis Der Parthenon 
Leipzig 1871 p- 168 f. cp. Paus. 9. 35. 2). 

(4) Hestia with Aphrodite in the lap of Peitho (E. Petersen Die Kunst des Phidias 
am Parthenon und zu Olympia Berlin 1873 p. 128 ff.). 

(s) The Clouds (H. Brunn in the Sitsungsber. d. hats. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.- 
hist. Classe 1874 ii. 15 ff.). 

(6) Hestia with Thalassa in the lap of Gaia (C. Waldstein Zssays on the Art of 
Pheidias Cambridge 1885 pp. 136 ff. pl. 8, 166 ff., Harrison Afjth. Mon, Ane. Ath. 
p- 438 f.). 

(7) The Attic Kharites Thallo, Auxo, and Karpo (ste M. Collignon supra p- 716 n. 2). 

(8) Hestia with Aphrodite in the lap of Dione (H. Lechat Phadias Paris 1924 p. 117 f. 

7 fig. 42). 

(9) Artemis with Aphrodite in the lap of Peitho (Rhys Carpenter in Hesperia 1933 
ii. 86 ff.). 

1 The juxtaposition of these groups with Dionysos on the left and the Fates on the 
right was more or less defensible on religious grounds. Dionysos had points of contact 
with Helios (supra ii. 253 with n. 4), and the Fates were sometimes reckoned daughters 
of Nyx (/rag. lyr. adesp. 140 Bergk*, 5 Diehl, 70 Edmonds af. Stob. ecl. 1. 5. 10-, 123, 
6f. p. 76, 14 ff. Wachsmuth Alcoa <xal> Κλωθὼ Λάχεσίς 7 | εὐώλενοι Νυκτὸς κόραι), 
But the main idea was, no doubt, to provide the Olympian event with a cosmic setting. 

2 A.S. Murray Zhe Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1903 p. 32 f. *An Athenian 
standing at dawn before the east front of the Parthenon and looking towards the pediment 
might see the sun rising from the sea on his left and the moon passing on his right away 
over the hills.... With equal justice to the natural phenomena the sculptor could have 
imagined himself facing in the opposite direction. The sun would then have been on his 
right hand and the moon on his left, as on a beautiful vase in the British Museum about 
contemporary with the Parthenon (E 466) [Furtwangler—Reichhold—Hauser G7. Vasen- 
malerei iii. 33 ff. pl. 126]... It is true that the Greeks generally and Pheidias in particular 
regarded the east as on their left hand. On the base of his statue of Zeus at Olympia, 
representing the birth of Aphrodité, the sun was seen rising on the extreme left, the moon 
retiring on the right (Pausanias, v. 11, [8]), and on the base of his Athené in the Parthenon 
itself the same phenomenon occurs, if we may judge from the Lenormant copy of the 
statue.... But granting that this was a mere habit on his part, we must still regard it as 8 
happy coincidence that on the Parthenon the sun rises exactly as in the sky at Athens.’ 
See further Schrader Xeallex.? i. 500 f. s.v. ‘Himmelsgegenden,’ T. Ὁ. Atkinson in 
J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1918 x. 73 ff. s.v. * Points of 
the Compass.’ 

A. Michaelis Der Parthenon Leipzig 1871 p. 167, after quoting Od. 3. 1 f. "Hé\os ὃ 
ἀνόρουσε, λιπὼν περικαλλέα λίμνην, | οὐρανὸν és πολύχαλκον, ἵν᾽ ἀθανάτοισι φαείνοι κ.τ.λ. 
(cp. //. 7. 421 ff.), adds ‘Selene auf der anderen Seite versinkt in Nacht und Nebel, ohne 
eine Andeutung des Meeres, wie denn auch in den betreffenden Schilderungen der Dichter 


das Meer keine Rolle spielt; eher kann man sie ‘sich hinter dem Berge verschwindend 
denken, wie auf dem schénen Krater Blacas.’ 
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Selene look round towards the new-born goddess? and so reveal the 
full beauty of her face®. Here, however, a certain difficulty must be 
met. Scholiasts and lexicographers attempt to explain the ancient 
epithes 7rztogéneia® by asserting that Athena was ‘born on the 
third’ day from the end of the month, which would be quite. 
incompatible with a full moon. August Mommsen® held that the 
Pheidiac combination of rising sun with setting moon might have 
meant that Athena first saw the light on the morning of a ‘setting 
day’ (phthinds heméra), ie. a day towards the end of the month. 
August Mommsen was a learned man, but foolish at times. 
H. Nissen® would reject the testimony of the late grammarians as 
a worthless etymological speculation and accept Pheidias’ grouping 
as evidence that Athena was born on the morning of a full-moon 
day. I incline to a modification of his view. We have seen reason 
to believe that the myth of Athena’s birth presupposes some such 
rite as the Dipolieia; in fact we have derived thence the startling 
motive of Zeus struck on the head by a double axe”. Moreover we 
observe this: the ceremonies of the Dipolieia aimed at securing an 
adequate dewfall and rainfall at a critical time of year’; and the 
story of Athena’s birth told how, at the moment when Hephaistos 
cleft the head of Zeus, a golden shower descended upon Rhodes®. 


' E. Petersen Die Kunst des Pheidias am Parthenon und zu Olympia Berlin 1873 
Ρ- 107 “Selene wandte, wie noch am Ansatz des Halses zu erkennen, den Kopf um, wie 
um vor ihrem Scheiden noch einen Blick auf diese Welt zu thun, wohl ohne bestimmtes 
Ziel.’ Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 465 ‘Even Nyx, who must withdraw 
before the rising Helios, turns back her head to look at the action in the centre.’ 

2 Supra i. 738 ἢ. 11. 

* On which see supra p. 123 ff. 

* Schol. B. L. T. V. Δ. 8. 39 Τριτογένεια ἐκλήθη... ἢ ὅτι τρίτῃ φθίνοντος ἐτέχθη, Phot. 
lex. sv. Τριτογενής"... ἢ τρίτῃ φθίνοντος ὡς καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἄγουσιν (cp. Souid. s.v. Τριτο- 
very). , 

Other sources merely mention the ‘third of the month’: so Harpokr. s.v. τριτόμηνις" 
Λυκοῦργος ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς ἱερείας (frag. 19 p. 266 Baiter—Sauppe). τὴν τρίτην τοῦ μηνὸς 
Τριτομήνιδα ἐκάλουν. δοκεῖ δὲ γεγεννῆσθαι τότε ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ. Ἴστρος δὲ (frag. 26 (Frag. hist. 
Gr. i. 422 Miiller)) καὶ Τριτογένειαν αὐτήν φησι διὰ τοῦτο λέγεσθαι, τὴν αὐτὴν Σελήνην 
νομιζομένην, Bekker anecd. i. 306, 32 Τριτόμηνις " ἑορτὴ ἀγομένη ᾿Αθηνᾶς (Jessen cj. ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἀγομένη) τῇ τρίτῃ (cp. Hesych. s.. τριτόμηνις, Souid. s.v. rperounvis), Orion p. 151, 10 ff. 
Τριτογένεια... ἢ ἐπειδὴ ἡ αὐτὴ ἐστὶ τῇ σελήνῃ" αὕτη δὲ τριταία οὖσα φανερὰ γίνεται, 
τουτέστιν ὅτε τρίων δρόμων (F. G. Sturz cj. ὅτε τριῶν ἡμερῶν ἐστι), εἰ mag. p. 767, 40 ff. 
Τριτογένεια, ἡ Αθηνᾶ".. ἢ ἐπειδὴ τριταία γέγονεν, οἱονεὶ ἣ φαινομένη τριταία" καὶ γὰρ τὴν 
αὐτὴν εἶναι τῇ σ ἐλήνῃ" καὶ τὴν τρίτην τοῦ μηνὸς τριτομηνίδα ἐκάλουν" δοκεῖ δὲ γεγεννῆσθαι 
τότε ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ, Eustath. in 7]. P- 504, 24 ff. Τριτογένεια... ἢ ὡς ἐν τρίτῃ μηνὸς γενομένη, in 
Od. p. 1473, τι f. Τριτογένεια... ἢ ὡς ἐν τρίτῃ μηνός (sc. γεννηθεῖσα), Favorin. /ex. p. 1775, 
23 ff. Τριτογένεια.. ὁ δὲ μῦθος οὕτω λέγει αὐτήν, ὡς ἐν τρίτῃ μηνὸς γεννηθεῖσαν. 

ὃ Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen Ρ. 346n. 1. 

ὁ, Nissen in the Riein. Mus. 1885 xl. 336 f. 

" Supra p. 661 f., cp. p. 688. 8 Supra p. 602 ff. 9 Supra p. 477- 
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We may, then, perhaps assume that the birth of Athena, whatever 
its original date, was early brought into connexion with the cult of 
Zeus and celebrated at the time of the Dipolieia, ze. on the occasion 
of the last full moon in the Attic year'. But the ever-growing 
importance of the Great Panathenaia would predispose men to 
identify this festival rather than the obscure and old-fashioned 
Dipolieia with the real birthday of the goddess. And, since the 
Great Panathenaia was held on the third day from the end of 
Hekatombaion?, the way was open for ingenious etymologists to 
explain the title 7 γορέμεζα. 

The rocky summit compassed about by the Sun and Moon 
is the Akropolis itself*: Athena must needs be born in Athens‘. 
The local setting is further shown by the personnel of the assembled 
gods. The central group comprised Zeus the thunderer and Athena 
his armed daughter, together with Hephaistos and Poseidon the 
gods of fire and water. We think at once of Zeus Podlieis, who 


1 Mommsen Feste αἰ. Stadt Athen p. 513 ‘Wir entscheiden uns danach fiir den 14. 
[se. of Skirophorion: supra p. 602]; die Dipolienfeier hat am letzten Vollmond des 
attischen Jahres stattgefunden; im Vollmond hat man auch zu Olympia den Zeus gefeiert.’ 

2 Prokl. ἐμ Plat. 7im. i. 26, 18 f. Diehl. 

4 A. Michaelis Der Parthenon Leipzig 1871 p. 166 f., after a review of previous 
opinions, concludes that the scene is laid ἀκροτάτῃ κορυφῇ πολυδειράδος Οὐλύμποιο (//. 1. 
499). E. Petersen Die Auenst des Pheidias am Parthenon und su Olympia Berlin 1873 
p- 110 ff. likewise argues for the rocky summit of the ‘Gétterberg,” Mt Olympos. 
C. Waldstein Essays on the Art of Pheidias Cambridge 1885 also assumes ‘the summit of 
Mount Olympos” Others are less precise and incline to make Olympos mean, not the 
mountain, but the sky above it (swfra i. 115). So δι. Furtwingler Masterpieces of Gh. 
Sculpt. p. 465 ‘The whole space enclosed within the border of the pediment is in fact 
Olympos’ etc., Collignon Af/ist. de la Sculpt. er. ii. 22 ὁ Le lien de la scene est le ciel des 
Olympiens,’ If. Lechat Phidias n.d. p. 98, ἐῤ. 5 Paris 1924 p. 115 ‘alors, ἃ ces pensées, 
comme la scene s’élargit ! comme grandit ce fronton de moins de 30 métres, qui contient 
tout l’Olympe peuplé de dieux, et 4 ses extrémités, en bordure de l’Olympe, |’Océan, et, 
sur la divine assemblée, la courbe lumineuse du ciel entier, de "horizon du matin ἃ 
Vhorizon du soir !' 

Dissent is expressed by that sturdy independent A. 5, Murray The Sculptures of the 
Parthenon London 1903 p. 31 f. Urging that the western pediment admittedly portrays 
the gods as ‘invisibly present in the atmosphere of the Acropolis’ and that the eastern 
frieze does much the same, he claims ‘at least a strong presumption that the same principle 
had applied to the central deities of the east pediment®..Let us call the invisible sphere 
where she was born Olympos, but define it as for the moment just over Athens.’ 

[ would go even further in the same direction. If the olive-tree and the salt well were 
represented in the west gable, why not the hollowed theatre and the rocky stairway in 
the east? Many localities could boast their own Olympos (sufra i. 100) : was Athens 
unworthy of the like honour? 

* No adverse argument can be based on the authority of 4. Ath. 28. 4 ff., which may 
in fact be of very recent composition (W. Schmid—O. Stahlin Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur Miinchen 1929 i. 1. 243 ‘ob der Dichter an die Bildwerke vom Ostgiebel des 
Parthenon gedacht oder der Kiinstler das Gedicht im Sinn gehabt hat oder ob beide von 
Stesichoros (fr. 62 8.) abhangen, ist nicht auszumachen’). 
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stood beneath the open sky, of Athena Po/ids in the neighbouring 
Erechtheion, and of Poseidon and Hephaistos with whom she 
shared her ancient dwelling. In a word, we have before us all the 
most important deities worshipped in the eastern half of the 
Akropolis, 

Again, the same local Significance attaches to the extreme 
figures on the south and on the north. On the south Dionysos sits 
at €ase upon his rock spread with panther-skin and mantle, a 
Spectator as it were in his own theatre. Was it not hollowed out 
of the hill-side immediately below him? On the north the three 
Fates are seated on rocks, which—to quote A. H. Smith’s descrip- 
tion—are ‘levelled on the top, and...cut in step form to suit the 
composition®’ This surely suggests the ancient rock-cut steps 
leading down through the cave of Aglauros towards the Gardens?, 
where the Fates were‘, and for that matter still are®, worshi pped. 


1 Cp. the fourth slab inserted in the stage of Phaidros (supra i. 710 pl. xl, 4). 

* A. H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture i. 113. Id. The Sculptures of the 
Parthenon London 1910 p. 13 fig. 23 shows the Fates as seen from behind. So does 
M. Collignon Le Parthénon Paris 1909—1912 pl. st. 

* Not, of course, the postern-steps of the Helladic fortress (L. B. Holland in the Am. 
Journ. Arch. 1924 xxviii. 143 ff. with pl. 7 and figs. 2 and 3, W. Judeich Zofoyraphie 
von Athen*® Miinchen 1931 pp. 118, 259), for that exit had been long since blocked and 
filled in, but the underground stairway by which the Arrhephéroi went down through the 
Aglaurion (supra p. 169 n. 1). 

* Paus. 1. 19. 2 (cited infra p. 722 n. 3). P. Weizsacker in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 
3089 notes that these Moirai were associated in cult with Zeus Mopayérns (supra ii, 231 
n. 8 (a)), 

ἢ B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 217 f. cites two items of 
evidence, which may refer to the same locality. (1) J. Galt Letters from the Levant 
London 1813 p. τοῦ f. an Athenian friar mentions that at Athens young girls, when they 
become anxious to get husbands, on the first evening of the new moon, put a little honey, 
a little salt, and a piece of bread on a plate in a certain spot on the bank of the Ilissos, 
near the Stadion, and on setting it down mutter some ancient words of forgotten meaning 
in which they beg Fate to send them ‘a pretty young man’; after this they return home 
and eagerly await the fulfilment of their charm, (2) F.C. Η. L, Pouqueville Voyage de 
la Gréce* Paris 1827 v. 66f. states that women at Athens who long to bear children and 
also those who are already pregnant come and rub themselves on a rock near Kallirhoe 
and invoke the Moirai to be gracious to them, using the formula ᾿Ελάτε, Μοῖραι 
τῶν Μοιρῶν, va μοίρατε x’ ἐμένα (Schmidt cj. μοιράνετε for va μοίρατε). See further 
N. G. Polites Μελέτη ἐπὶ τοῦ βίου τῶν Νεωτέρων Ἑλλήνων Athens 1874 ii. 227 ("ἐν τῷ 
Παναθηναϊκῷ σταδίῳ ἐν τῇ ὁπῇ τοῦ λόφου τοῦ λεγομένου “rpm βουνό", J. C. Lawson 
Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 p. 120 with n. 4 
(‘Apparently the old subterranean passage by which competitors entered the stadium’). 
Lawson id. P- 130 notes the modern ‘ belief that the Fates invariably visit each child that 
is born in order to decree its lot,’ adding: ‘I do not wish to engage in the controversy 
which has raged round the identification of the figures in the east pediment of the 
Parthenon; but those who would recognise among them the three Fates may fairly draw 

ἃ fresh argument from the strength of this popular belief.’ 
C. πὶ 46 
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E. Petersen? and F. Studniczka? contend that the lovely reclining 
Fate of the Parthenon gable must be Aphrodite and none other. 
But close to the temple of Aphrodite in the Gardens stood a herm- 
like statue of Aphrodite Ouranéa with an inscription declaring that 
she was the eldest of the so-called Fates*. And, as Furtwangler* 
points out, the Fates are repeatedly represented with the chitin 
slipping from the shoulder—a motive manifestly Aphroditesque. 

It seems probable that this principle of local significance applied 
not only to the central and side-figures of Pheidias'’ composition, 
but to the rest of it as well. Certainty is of course unattainable ; 
yet a few tentative suggestions may be made. 

The deities between Dionysos and Hephaistos were, from left to 
right, Demeter, Persephone, Eileithyia, Herakles(?), Hebe(?), and 
Hera(?). Demeter and Persephone represent the cult at Agra, 
where the Lesser Mysteries were celebrated®. Pheidias has made 
Persephone slightly larger in scale and decidedly more prominent 
in pose than Demeter. Why? Because the daughter, not the 
mother, was the chief goddess of Agra®. As such she appears, 
sceptre in hand, on the painted tablet of Ninnion (fig. 531)”. 


1 E. Petersen Die Kunst des Pheidias am Parthenon und su Olympia Berlin 1873 
p- 130 ff. 

2 Ἐς, Studniczka in the γαλγό. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1904 xix. 8 f. 

3 Paus. 1. 19. 2 és δὲ τὸ χωρίον ὃ Κήπους ὀνομάζουσι καὶ τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης τὸν ναὸν οὐδεὶς 
λεγόμενός σφισίν ἐστι λόγος" οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ ἐς τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην ἢ τοῦ ναοῦ πλησίον ἕστηκε" 
ταύτης γὰρ σχῆμα μὲν τετράγωνον κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ τοῖς ᾿Βρμαῖς (cp. supra ii. 854), τὸ δὲ 
ἐπίγραμμα σημαίνει τὴν Οὐρανίαν ᾿Αφροδίτην τῶν καλουμένων Μοιρῶν εἶναι πρεσβυτάτην. 
τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα τῆς "Adpodirns -«τῆς (ins. Dindorf) > ἐν [τοῖς (om. Schubart)] Κήποις ἔργον 
ἐστὶν ᾿Αλκαμένους καὶ τῶν ᾿Αθήνῃσιν ἐν ὀλίγοις θέας ἄξιον. 

For the association of Aphrodite with the Fates cp. Epimen. fray. τὸ Diels ap. schol. 
Soph. 0.0. 42 and af. Tzetz. in Lyk. A/. 406 ἐκ τοῦ (se. Κρόνου) καλλίκομος γένετο χρυσῆ 
᾿Αφροδίτη | Μοῖραί τ᾽ ἀθάνατοι καὶ ᾿Βρινύες αἰολόδωροι, and also /nser. Gr. Arc. Lac. Mess. 
i no. 602, 8f. (near Sparta) καὶ Μοιρῶν Λαχέσεων κ[αὶ] ᾿Αφροδείτης ᾿Ενοπλίον in a dedica- 
tion assigned to the beginning of s. iii A.D. 

4 Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 466, citing A. Milchhéfer in the Jakro. 
d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1892 vii. 206 f. 

6 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 405 ff., ΝΥ. Judeich 7opfographie von Athen* 
Miinchen 1931 p. 420f., L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 70. 

6 Farnell Cults of Gk. States iii. 169, 242 f. 

7 A. N. Skias in the "Ed. "Apx. 1901 pp. 1 —39, 163 ff. pl. 1, 1. N. Svoronos in the 
Journ. Intern. d’ Arch. Num. 1901 iv. 169 ff., 233 ff. pl. 10, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.* 
p- 557 ff. fig. 158, L. Deubner Aétische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 74 pl. 8, 1- See also 
Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases d’ Athénes p. 653 f. no. 1968, H. G. Pringsheim Archao- 
logische Beitriige sur Geschichte des eleusinischen Kults Miinchen 1905 Ρ. 64 ff. 

This tablet of painted terra cotta (height o-30™, width o°15™) was found by Skias in 
1895 during his excavations at Eleusis and is now in the Museum at Athens. Its lower 
edge bears, in lettering of s. iv B.c., the dedication Νί(ἡννιον τοῖν Oe[oi]y d[véOnxer]. Who 
Ninnion was, we do not know. Svoronos tries to identify her with the Acfatra Nannion 
(Athen. 367 E—F Νάννιον, 587 ¥ Ναννάριον). But this—though Miss Harrison of. cit.* 
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p- 558 πὶ 2 agrees—is quite impossible, and very gratuitous. Νίννεον is the affectionate 
diminutive of vivyy, ‘aunt’ (F. Bechtel Die Attischen Frauennamen Géttingen 1902 


p. 66), and nobody would have been more shocked at Svoronos’ identification than 


‘Auntie | herself! 
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Fig. 531. 


Τ he tablet is shaped like a tem ple-front with pediment and a#reférien. The decoration 
of its pilasters and triglyph-frieze is peculiar and certain! y symbolic: the pilasters suggest 
βάκχοι; the frieze, cymbals (?) or basins (?), hardly phases of the moon. 

The main design has two registers. To the right of each is a seated goddess, towards 
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Eileithyia too had a sanctuary at Agra! and a couple of Hersephéroi 
for whom seats were reserved in the theatre*. These Agraean god- 
desses are admirably placed between Dionysos on the left and 
Herakles on the right. For on the one hand the Lesser Mysteries 


are described as ‘a representation of Dionysos’ story’,’ and on the 


other hand their first initiate is said to have been Herakles*. 
However, a more famous centre of Herakles-worship was that at 
Kynosarges in the north-easterly suburb Diomeia, where he had a 
temple and an altar®. His consort there was Hebe, daughter of 


whom three and four figures respectively are advancing. Presumably the two seated 
goddesses are Demeter above, Persephone below, since Demeter is larger and coloured 
red, Persephone smaller and coloured white. If so, there is (face M. P. Nilsson in - 
Archiv f. Rel. 1935 xxxii. 93 f.) something to be said for Miss Harrison's suggestion 
that the upper register shows the mysteries of Eleusis, the lower those of Agra, which 
were a preliminary purification (wpoxd@apeis) for the greater rites to follow. This agrees 
with the indications of landscape. Above we see the groundlines of a rocky floor and ἃ 
pillar standing at the foot of a hill, suggestive of the 7'elestérion at Eleusis (cp. 5472 
i. 218 pl. xviii, 221 fig. 164). Below we have again a hilly surface. The omphalds and 
the crossed ὀάξελοί perhaps imply that at Agra the omphalds was deemed to be the grave 
of Dionysos (supra ii. 219 Nn. 4)- 

Demeter is approached by a female daidofichos, who bears a couple of blazing torches, 
and a girl who carries the xépxvos or κέρνος, a vessel containing lamps, fitted with a lid 
having apertures in it, decked with myrtle-twigs, and attached to the bearer’s head by 
means of white ribbons (see the literature cited supra p. 248n. 1, especially O. Ruben- 
sohn in the Ath. Mitth. 1898 xxiii. 295 f. with fig.). The Aernophdros is followed by two 
men, big and little. The big man has a staff in his right hand, the little man has ἃ jug- 
I take the scene to be the initiation of Herakles: the staff is his club, the jug hints at the 
banquet of the blest. 


Persephone in like manner is approached by a male daidottchos with two blazing 


- torches, another sernophéros, and a bearded man with a staff over his shoulder— 


Herakles again. 


Finally, in the pediment we see the same fersonnel in a scene of final felicity—the 
kernophéros in the centre, a flute-girl making music on the left, Herakles draining his jug 
on the right, with a couple of other feasters in the angles. 

1 Kleidemos frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr.i. 359 Miiller) af. Bekker anecd. i. 326, 3° fi., 
Corp. inser. Alt, ii. 3 no. 1590=Jnser. Gr. ed. min. ii—ili. 3 no. 4682 (on a small 
column of Hymettian marble, found on the bank of the Ilissos to the east of Kallirrhoe 
and assigned to s. iii B.C.) Εὐκολίνη (perhaps an appellative of Eileithyia (Ὁ. Jessen in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 1035), ΟΡ. supra ii. 118 n. 3 and rrry n. 0 (4)) || Ἰλειθύαι. 
Φιλουμένη | ᾿Αμφιμάχου | γυνὴ ἀνέθηκε | ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρχιβίας | ἱερείας. 

3 Supra p. 168 fig. 73: 

3 Steph. Byz. s.v.” Aypa καὶ Aypas (quoted supra i. 601 n. 5). 

+ Diod. 4. 14 (probably following the ἐγκώμιον “Hpaxdéous by Matris of Thebes: 
E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 676, Hobein 76. xiv. 2296 ff.), schol. 
Aristoph. Plout. 845, 1013, Tzetz. i” Lyk. A/. 1328. Note especially schol. P/owt. 845 
μὴ ὄντων δὲ πρότερον μικρῶν (sc. μυστηρίων), ἐλθόντος ‘Hpaxdéovs καὶ θέλοντος μνυηθῆναι, 
ἐπειδὴ νόμος ἦν ᾿Αθηναίοις μηδένα ξένον μυεῖν, αἰδεσθέντες τὴν αὐτοῦ ἀρετὴν καὶ ὅτι φίλος τέ 
ἦν τῆς πόλεως καὶ υἱὸς τοῦ Διός, ἐποίησαν μικρὰ μυστήρια, ἐν οἷς αὐτὸν ἐμύησαν. ἧσαν δὲ τὰ 
μὲν μεγάλα τῆς Δήμητρος, τὰ δὲ μικρὰ Περσεφόνης τῆς αὐτῆς θυγατρός. 

5. Ὁ. Gruppe in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. Suppl. iii. 926 ff. 
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Zeus, who had an altar of her own’, and again special seats in the 
theatre®. Hera’s temple stood somewhere on the road from Phaleron 
to Athens*. In the Parthenon pediment, as restored, she is turning 
round’ to encourage her timorous daughter Eileithyia, with whom 
indeed she was actually identified at Thorikos and Argos’. 

The deities between the Fates and Poseidon were, from right to 
left, Hermes(?), Artemis(?), Apollon(?), Eros(?) and Aphrodite, 
Hermes sets foot on a rock at the top of the stepped seats, on which 
the Fates are sitting. He presumably represents the oldest Hermes- 
cult of Athens, that of the Erechtheion5, hard by the top of the 
Aglaurion staircase. Artemis will probably be Artemis Agrotéra, the 
divine huntress of Agra, whose statue was equipped with a bow®. 
Apollon the kithdra-player is Apollon Pythios of the Pythion 
adjoining the great Olympieion’?. F inally, Eros and Aphrodite had 
a joint-sanctuary among the rocks on the north-east slope of the 


* Paus. 1. 19. 3. 

3 Corp. inser. Alt. iii. 1 no. 37° (with facsimile on pl. 4) Ἥβης and no. 374 (with 
facsimile on pl. 5) “H8ns = Jnser. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 3 nos, 5180, 5154. For the exact 
Position of these seats see the annotated plan in W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen 
Epigraphik Leipzig 1898 ii. 1 pl. τ. 

* Paus. 1. 1. 5, 10. 35. 2. 

* Class. Rev. 1906 xx. 367 f., where I have cited a boundary-stone found near Thorikos 
inscribed ὄρος τεμένους “Hofas] ElheO[vias] (W. Vischer Zpigraphische und archaologische 
Beitrige aus Griechenland Basel 1855 p. 58 no. 6g pl. vii, 2, za. Erinnerungen und 
Eindriichke aus Griechenland Basel 1857 p- 68, K. Keil in Philologus 1866 xxiii. 619 f.) 
and a gloss in Hesych. s.v. Εἰλειθυίας (so Abresch for Εἰληθυίας cod. ‘ordine requirente ’)- 
ἐνίοτε μὲν τὰς θεάς, ἐνίοτε δὲ τὰς ὠδῖνας" ὁ ποιητὴς δὲ ἑνικῶς, Ἥρα ἐν Ἄργει. See further 
W. H. Roscher in his Zex. Myth. i. 2076 and 2091 f. 

δ᾽ Paus. 1, 27. 1 κεῖται δὲ ἐν τῷ vag τῆς Πολιάδος Ἑρμῆς ξύλου, Κέκροπος εἶναι λεγόμενον 
ἀνάθημα, ὑπὸ κλάδων μυρσίνης οὐ σύνοπτον. I suspect that the original intention was, not 
80 much to consult decency by the concealment of a rude feature, as to promote fertility 
by the application of leafage (supra ii. 244 n. 4) credited with quickening powers (sugra 
ii. 1165 n. 1), 

A. Frickenhaus in the Ath. Mitth. 1908 xxxiii. 172 holds, rather unnecessarily, that 
Kekrops’ Hermes was nothing but a wooden phalids, like that on Mt Kyllene (Artemid. 
oneirocr, 1. 45, Paus. 6. 26. 5, 8. 17. 2, Loukian. /up. trag. 42, Philostr. τ. Afoll. 6. 20 
P- 234 Kayser, Hippol. ref. Aaeres. 5- 7 p- 144 Duncker—Schneidewin: De Visser De 
Gr. dits non ref. spec. hum. P- 93 § 101). For early types of herm see supra ili. 384 n. 0; 
for later types, R. Lullies Die Typen der griechischen Herme Kénigsberg Pr. 1931 
PP. I—go with 9 pls. 

ὁ Paus. 1. 19. 6 with Sir J. G. Frazer’s n., W. Tudeich Zofographie von Athen® 
Miinchen 1931 Pp- 416, 420. 

* Sir J. G. Frazer on Paus. 1. 19. 1 and on 1. 29. 1, G. Colin Ze culte a’ Apollon 
Pythien ἃ Athénes Paris 1905 pp. 1—178 (mainly inscriptions), W. Judeich of, cit2 
Pp. 65, 386. For Apollon κιθαρῳδός on the bronze coinage of Athens see E. Beulé Les 
monnaies d’ Athdnes Paris 1838 p. 388 fig. 2, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Num. 
Comm. Paus. iii, 145 pl. CC, 20f., J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d’Athénes Munich 
'923—1926 pl. 93, 1—7. 
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citadel!, and Aphrodite was also goddess of the Gardens, which are 
believed to have occupied the low ground on the right bank of the 
Tlissos*. 

On this showing every figure in the east pediment ‘of the 
Parthenon corresponded with an actual cult, either on the eastward 
half of the Akropolis itself, or at any rate in some easterly suburb 
of Athens, The gods of the town had assembled, as it were, on 
their local Olympos to witness with joy and wonder the epiphany 
of the all-conquering goddess, 


[ἡ Significance of the birth of Athena. 


The myth represented in the Parthenon pediment is 50. peculiar 
in character that it has evoked a great variety of interpretations 
from critics both ancient and modern, 

The Stoics of course allegorized®. Chrysippos* explained that 
Athena meant Wisdom, located her in the breast, and said that she 
issued from the head as Voice, being delivered by Hephaistos, since 
Wisdom was produced by Skill, and rightly named A¢hend, that is 
Athrend® ‘Observation, and 7rtfonis or Tritogéneta as comprising 
the triad of Physics, Ethics, and Logic. Diogenes the Babylonian", 


L Supra p. 170}. Π- ἃ. 

3 Sir J. G. Frazer on Paws. 1. τῇ. 3, W. Judeich af. εὐ ἢ p. 424. 

1 E. Zeller The Staics, Epicurcans and Sceptics® trans, Ὁ, J. Reichel London 188¢ 
pp 354—569 (supra il. 55 0. 3]: | 

‘ Chrysipp. frog. gio von Armim αὐ. Philodem. περὶ εὐσεβείας aH. Dicls 
Doxegrapts Graeci Berolini 1879 p-§49b off. τινὰς δὲ τῶν Στωικῶν φάσκειν, ὅτι τὸ 
ἡγεμονικὸν ἐν τῇ κιεὐφαλῃ" φρόνησιν γὰρ] εἶναι, doo καὶ Μῆτιν καλισϑει" Ἀρύσιππον δ' ἐν 
τι στή ϑ)ει τὸ ἡγεμονικὸν {εὐῖναι κάκεῖϊ τὴν ᾿Αὐγηνῶν yeyordrali) φρόνησιν ofvar, τῷ (δὴ 
Hie φωνὴν ἐκ rit {κἸεφαλῆν ἐκκρίνεσθαι (λγέγειν ἐκ τῆν {κ)εφαίλγῆν, ὑπὸ δὲ Ἢ φ) αἰαίτον, 
διλότι rlacrnle sired” ἡ φρόνησιν, καὶ ᾿Αϑηνᾶν μὲν οἴῆον ᾿Αϑιρη)νᾶν εἰρῆσθαι, {Γρισω)νίδα 
ἀὲ καὶ Τρ{ιτογένιειαν διὰ τὸ τὴν φρένησιν ἐκ τριῶν συνεστηκέναι λύγων, Tui) φίυσικῶ)» καὶ 
τῶ{ν ἡγδικῶϊζν aja τῶν λογικῶν, κιτ. Α. 

® So Herakleitos the Stoic gaat, Aor, p. 30, τ ff. Soc. Philol. απο Ed, πὰ. 
p. 24.43 Cp. Tecte. ἐκ Hes, ὁ. of 76. 

* Diog. Bab. fray. ag vou Amim af, Philodem, περὶ εὐσεβείατ 15 f, =H. Diels 
Dexegraphé Grud Berolini ré79 μ. 548} 14 Κα. Alehoyptens δ' ὁ Βαβυλώνιον ἐν τῷ Περὶ τὴ 
᾿Αϑηνᾶι τίδ)» κί ὁσῆ μον γράφει τῷ ΔΕ τὴν αὐτὸν ὑπάρέχει)ν ἢ περιέχεί» τὸ» Als 
x(adjiwe(p) ἀνθρωκίον ψ)υχήίν")} καὶ τὸν ἤλι)λον μέν) ᾿Ατύλλίω, τὴὴν Slt σελήνη! ἡ 
Αρὶ)τι μιν" καὶ) πίαι) δἰ αριῶ δεῖ εἴκ[ αὐὖὖῇ δε ον ἀν) θρωποεί᾽ δεῖν ΑΓ ἐγειὴν καὶ ἀδύνατόν. 
(elje(al) τε τοῦ Aud τὸ μὲν cit τὴ» δάλατταν διατεταίκ)ε Ποσειδῶνα, τὸ δ᾽ εἰς τὴν ὙΠ 
Δήμητρα, τὸ δ᾽ εἰν (τὸν ἀέρα ρα», καϑάπερ κίαὶ τὸν Πλάτωνα λέγειν, ὥσίτ' ἐὰν πολλάκιτ 
"ἀήρ᾽ (λ)έγῃ τις ἐρεῖν "ἬϊΓρα᾽" τὸ) δ᾽ elt τὸ(ν} αἰ θέμα ᾿Αϑηνᾶν. τοῦτο γὰρ λέ γεργθαι τὸ 
‘de τῆι {κεῴαϊλῆτ' καὶ *Zeds ἄρρην Beds δῆλυτ.᾽ Cp. ζἴε, οἷν wat. ateer, i. gt quem (ic: 
Chrysippam) Diogenes Balylonius consequens in eo libro, qui inseribitur de Minerva, 
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a philosopher from Seleukeia on the Tigris, born ¢ 240 Β]α 
identified Zeus with the universe or the universal sou! and A thend 
with its highest part, the artkér, and was thus enabled to work in 
the SRoic cfichés ‘from the head’ and ‘Zeus male and female." 
Lastly Cornutus® in his Compenainem of Theology offered a blend of 
Chrysippos and Diogenes, 

Aristokles the historian, presumably in his 74vegenp®, went off 
on a different tack, He declared that Athena was born in Crete, 
where she lay hidden in a cloud till Zeus cleft it and so brought her 
to light. This mention of the cloud recalls the Theogony of the 
Orphic Rhapsodies, in which the cosmic egg containing Metis was 
called ‘the cloud"*; and it may be that Aristokles was here indebted 
to Orphism. 


Where the ancients left off, the moderns began, P. Buttmann’, 


partum lovis ortumque virginis ad physiologiam traducens disiungit a fabula, Min. Fel, 
Ort. tg. τα Babylonio etiam Diogeni disctiplina est exponendi et disserend) (KR. Ε΄, Halm 
cj. disciplina eadem est exponenti et disserenti), [ovis partum et ortum Minervac ct hoc 
Renus cetera rerum vocabula esse, son deoram. 

' W. Christ Gerchichte der griechitchen Litteratur® Munchen [ote i. 1. τοῦ, 

7 H. yoo Arnim in Pauly—Wissowa τα ἔπε. v. 774 

* Cornut. theel. 20 p. ga, ὅ ἢ Lang ἡ δὲ ᾿Αϑηνᾷ ἐστιν ἡ τοῦ Aut σύνεσιν, ἡ αὐτῇ οὖσα 
τῇ ἐκ αὐτῷ wperoig, καϑὸ καὶ Προνοίας “Adgras ἱδρέανται (A. Nauck εἰ. ἵδρυνται) rool 
[On Πρόνοια as a tendentious alteration of the cult-title Tporaia see Farnell Cwles of re. 
wafer ἢ, g0h—308, Gruppe Gr. Afyth. Al. ΡΡ' 103, τα π΄ 6, 1096 πὶ ἢ, 1214. π᾿ 4h 
©. Hofer in Roscher Ler. Myth. iti. 3114, 3110 0] γενέσθαι δ᾽ ἐκ τῆν τοῦ Διὸν κεφαλῆς 
yer, τάχα μὲν τῶν dpyalwe ὑπολαάντων τὸ ἠτγεμδνικὸν τῆι poe: ἡμῶν ἐσταῦδϑ᾽ εἶναι, 
καθάπερ καὶ ἵτεροι τῶν μετὰ ταῦτα ἐδόξασαν, τάχα δ᾽ ἐπεὶ rod μὴν ἀνθρώπον τὸ ἀνωτάτω 
μέβοε τοῦ σώματοι fy κεφαλὴ ἐστι, τοῦ δὲ régpow ὁ αἰθὴρ, ὅπον τὸ ἡγεμονικὸν αὐτοῦ ἐστι καὶ 
ἡ τῆι φρυνήσεων οὐσία" " κορυφὴ δὲ fee” κατὰ τὸν ῤῥιπίδην (frag. gig Nauck™) "ὁ περὶ 
(A. Meineke cj. πέριξ) χϑόν' ἔχων | ῥβεννὸν [φαεινόν codd.¢G, F. H. Rothe cj. φαίδιμον 
J. Maehly cj. padiaw) αἰβήρ,"., τὴν Μ δῆτ» off κατππιὼν 6 Zale ἐγέννησεν αὐτήν, ἐπειδὴ 
μητιέτηῃ καὶ ψυνετὸν ὧν οὐδαμόθεν ἄλλοθεν ἢ ἐκ τῆι καϑ' αὐτὸν (ων Thomas Gale for cad” 
ὁδὸν codd. F, Osann cj. καϑ' ὅλου) βουλῆν τὴν ἀρχὴν τοῦ φρονεῖν ἔσχεν. τὸ δὲ ἄναμα τῆς 
᾿Αϑηκᾶν δυσετνμαλόγητον διὰ ἄρχαιότητά ἐστι, τῶν μὲν ded τοῦ ἀδμεῖν πάντα οἷον ᾿Αθρηνᾶν 
αὐτὴν εἰπόντων εἶναι, τῶν δὲ κ.τ.λ. 

* Aristokl. fray, 4 (Frag. Asst, Gr. iv. 430 Miller= rag. gr. Aft, i, 188 Jacoby) 
af. schol, Pind. Of. 7, 66b '᾿Αρωστοκλῆν δὲ ὑφίσταται τὴν γένεσιν ᾿Αθηνῶν ἐν Κρήτῃ" 
réget γὰρ ῴησι κεκρύφθαι τὴν ϑεν, τὸν δὲ Δία πλήξαντα ra νέοι προῤῆναι αὐτήν. 

* Cp, Aristokl. rag. 1 (frag, gr. ΜΗ. i. 257 Jacoby) ap. schol. Eur. A'hes, 3ῷ. 

* Supra ii, sory, 

* P. Buttmann , friheforn: Berlin 1828 i. 7." Einige Haupt-Abstrakta jedoch, dic 
ich sehr frih in der Sprache bilden, werden anch friih personificirt, und kommen daher 
fast bei allen Valkern als alte Gottheiten vor: Avugsett, Sprache, Manndcit, Liehe. Die 
τι ἤδη haben dafiir Pallas, Hermes, Ares, Afrolite,’ 9 "Pallas, Klugheit,’ 28 * Ist es 
man nicht natirlich, dass die Nation welche den Verstand in der Pallas personificirte, 
und diese, als fetches Versfand, aos dem Houpte der obersten Gotthelt entstehen 
lice, ἄπει Εἰξ, cage ich, eben dieser Pallas den hichsten Rang nach Jappiter ein- 
raumte 2" 
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E. Riickert!, and G. Hermann? early in the nineteenth century, 
following the lead of the Stoics, accepted Athena as a personifica- 
tion of divine Wisdom and laid stress on the myth of Metis*. 
Dictionaries and handbooks spread the edifying doctrine, uatil no 
gentleman’s library was complete without a bust of Pallas. 

The second half of the century rebelled against excessive 
moralising and substituted a string of so-called ‘physical’ interpre- 
tations’. F. G. Welcker’, like Diogenes, took Zeus to be the 
supreme spirit and equated A/héne with αὐλόν, the divine effluence 
that issues forth from him as, in Philon’s theology, the Logos 
proceeds from the Godhead. Others, obsessed by equally impossible 
etymologies, spent much eloquence in maintaining that Athena, 
daughter of the sky-god, must needs be the Dawn®, or at least the 
Morning Twilight’. 

Such vagaries gradually gave way before the advance of another 
‘physical’ school, the advocates of Storm-cloud and Lightning. 
They too founded upon classical lore, since they claimed the support 


1 E. Riickert Der Dienst der Athena, nach seinen drtlichen Verhilinissen dargestellt 
Hildburghausen 1829 pp. 63 ‘Athena ist ja die Klugheit, die Weisheit, Metis, des Vaters 
Zeus, und darum, nach der Theogonie, aus dessen Haupte entsprungen,’ 193 ‘Dies aut 
Athenen angewendet, miissen wir es streng verneinen, dass in ihr irgend cliche 
Weisheit, Klugheit oder Tapferkeit verehrt worden sei. Vielmehr, wenn wir. die 
mannichfaltigen Formen ihres Kultus iiberblicken, werden wir zu der Ueberzeugung 
geleitet, dass es die allwaltende géttliche Macht, Weisheit und Οὔτε, die géttliche 
Vorsehung gewesen sei, die man als die gewaltige, hochsinnige, huldreiche Tochter des 
Himmelsherrschers, als Pallas Athena anbetete.’ 

2 G. Hermann De Graeca Minerva Lipsiae 1837 p. 11 (id. Opuscula Lipsiae 1839 Vil. 
271) cites Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 359 ἡ δὲ φρόνησις ᾿Αθηνᾶ ἐπίθετα ταῦτα κέκτηται" Βούδεια 
γὰρ ἡ φρόνησις, x.7.d. (supra p. 608 n. 4). 

δ Cp. L.-F. A. Maury Religions de la Gréce Paris 1857 i. 425 ff. ‘Dans le principe, 
personnification des eaux ou tout au moins des vapeurs qui, des eaux, s’élévent dans lair, 
elle n’est plus guére, ἃ !'époque de Périclés, qu’une hypostase de la sagesse divine et de 
la providence de Zeus! (' Arnob., Adv. gent., 111, 31...). De déesse de I’élément humide, 
elle devient déesse de l’air pur, de l’éther, et par la elle se confond avec le roi des dieux, 
Zeus, qui personnifie le firmament... Athéné représenta en conséquence la sagesse, la 
pensée de Zeus... Déja, dans Hésiode, on a vu Métis représenter, sous une forme 
analogue, la sagesse divine ; mais, en passant dans Athéné, cette idée s‘épure et s’agrandit. 
Toutes les vertus, toutes les perfections qui s’attachent a l’idée de lintelligence supréme, 
servent ἃ composer le personnage ἐς la déesse... Telle est l’origine du mythe qui nous 
montre la déesse sortant tout armée de la téte de Zeus.’ 

40. Gruppe Geschichte der klassischen Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte 
wihrend des Mittelalters im Abendland und wihrend der Neuseit Leiprig 1921 
p- 179 ff. 

δ᾽ Welcker Gr. Gétterl. i. 300 ff. 

δ F. Max Miiller Lectures on the Science of Language London 1864 ii. 503 (id. The 
Science of Language London 1891 ii. 622 ff.). 

? C. Ploix La nature des dieux Paris 1888 pp. 213—215. 
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of Aristokles and his ‘cloud,’ J. ἘΞ Laver? in 1853 was the first to 
characterize Athena as mistress of the Clouds. F. L. W. Schwartz" 
in 1860 elaborated the notion: he contended that the head of Zeus 
cleft by the axe of Hephaistos or Prometheus was the storm-cloud 
split by the lightning, Athena Sd/pixx" being the trumpet-blare of 
the thunder’ Τὶ Bergk® in 1860, W. H. Roscher® in 1386, and 
C. Robert? in 1894, with greater or less enthusiasm, rallied to the 
same standard, Even Κ΄, Dimmier® in 1896 was still largely under 
its spell, But in that year L. R. Farnell® showed convincingly that 
‘Physical’ explanations in general and storm-symbolism in particu- 
lar must be abandoned in favour of some less arbitrary hypothesis. 

Symbolism, however, dies hard. Birth from the heavenly height 
might be discredited; but birth from an earthly height took its 
place. Ὁ. Gruppe” suggested that the Argive cult of Athena 
Akria™ perhaps gave rise to the myth that Athena sprang ‘from the 
summit (@4rotdfas) of the head of Zeus™' U. von Wilamowitz- 


ms el Lauer System der gricchischen Mythologie Berlin 183 p. 320 ff. (* Herrin der 
πε ". 

* F. L. W. Schwartz Der Uraprung der Mythologie Nerlin 1860 p. 87. 

Ὁ Paus. 2. 51. 3 (nt Argos) ᾿Αϑηνᾶν δὲ ἱδρύσασθαι ἘδλΑπιγγοι ἱερὸν gar Ἢ γέλεων. 
Τυρδηναῖ; δὲ τοῦτον τὸν Ἢ γέλεων, τὸν δὲ ‘Hpaxhdove εἶναι καὶ γιναικὸν λέγουσι τῆς Ανδῆν, 
Τυρσηνὸν δὲ σάλπιγγα εὑρεῖν πρῶτον, Ἢ γέλεων δὲ τὸν Τυρσηνοῦ διδάξαι τοὺ σὺν Tyadew 
Awpatar rofl doydroe τὸν γόον, καὶ δι᾿ αὐτὸ "Adair ἐπονομάσαι ΞΔλετγγα, schol. T. Jf. 18. 
510 (copled by Eustath. ἐπ //. p, 1139, 54 ἢ.) σαλκίγγων δὲ εἴδη ἐξ, πρώτη ἡ ᾿Βλληνική, 
Ἀπκρὰ τὸ σχῆμα, ἣν Τυρρηνοῖι (G. Wentrel cj. Τωρρηνῷ! εὗρεν ἡ ᾿Αϑηνᾷ" διὸ καὶ * Σάλπεγξ' 
παρὰ ‘Apyelow τιμᾶται, Hesych, sr. σάλπιγξ... ἐκδέχονται δὲ καὶ Σάλπιγγοι ᾿Αϑηνᾷε ἱερὸν 
παρὰ Αῤγείοια, ef. mag. p. 708, 2 ff, Σάλειγξ ᾿Αϑηνᾶ" διὰ τὸ πρῶτον αὐτὴμ εὑρεῖν 
σάλπιγγα, καὶ ἱδρύσασθαι (an seg. ἱδρύσθαι ἢ Ξῤλπνγγον ᾿Αϑηνᾶν ἐν Ἄργει. Hence 
Lykophron twice uses Σἀλπεγὲ as synonym of ᾿Αϑηνᾶ (Lyk. As gts with Teete. ad fo, 
o46). If Athena, as 1 conceive, was or jinally a mountain-mother (rane p. 224) of 
Pelasgian or Tyrsenian name (agra pp. τῶι ἢ. 8, 226), the Tyrsenian trumpet (A. 
Reinach in Daretnberg—Saplio Dict. Amt, v. £32 ἢν Maux in Pauly—Wissowa Meal: Arc, 
1A. 3609) may well have been venerated as the very Voice of the goddess. 

* Cp. dt. a4. 3881, ἀμφὶ δὲ σἀλπιγξεν μέγαν φὐρανότ. dle δὲ Zets | ἥμενοι Οὐλύμπῳ. 
More explicitly Nonn, Dion. τὶ 567. προθεσπίζουκα δὲ κίκην | βρον ταίοιν πατάγοισι Διὸς 
μυκήμγατὸ σὐἀλπεγξ, 23. 284 ff. Kporlwe | οὐρανόθεν κελάδησε, καὶ Αἰακὸν εἰς ὠάναν "Ἰνδῶν 
βρονταίοις πατάγοισι Διὸ προκαλίζετο σἀλπιγέ, Tryphiod. 1710 f. οὐρανίη δὲ | ἐκ Act 
ἑλκόμενον πόλεμον μαντεύετο σιλπεγέ, 

"Τὶ, Bergk ‘Die Geburt der Athene’ in the Jadré. ΚΣ Pailol, w. Pidag. 1860 lxxxi. 
40g ἢν (id, AVeime Abtioleeiiche Schrificm Halle a. 5 1896 ii. Gan fi). 

" W. Η, Roscher in his Ler, Afpea. i. Ore if. 

* Preller—Robert Gr. Afrth. i. 188 ff 

" F. Dimmler in Panly—Wiseawa Aeal-Enc. ii. 1987 ἔν τορι ἵν 

* Farnell σον af G8. States i, 380 ff. 

™ Graoppe ὥν. ἀγρία, Hel Pp. 1118 ἢ: 5. 

) Supra ii, 1156 ἢ. 5. | 

= Eur, fon 455. car’ ἀκροτάταν | κορυφᾷν duds (negra p. 661 π᾿ 3). Cp. Pind. ΟἹ. 7. 
ao ff, ralripor Agarala κα ¥.xar ἄκραν | «tA. (sutra p. 200 ἢ, 3). 


1 of Athena 


Moellendorff. possibly taking a hint from Τὶ Bergk*, claims that 
in a pre-Greek myth Athena issued from the crest of Mount 
Olympos, the 'Gétferberg, for which the head of Zeus was the later 
Hellenic equivalent. ©. Weinreich® accepts Wilamowite’ view as 
well worthy of attention: F. Pfister* attends, but is non-committal. 
O. Kern* and A. H, Krappe® are frankly convinced. 

Apart from these typical explanations we have to reckon with 
a few more isolated and individual conjectures. Thus W. Deonna’, 
impressed by the fact that a Cycladic marble statuette at Karlsruhe 
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'U. von Wilamowite-Moellendorff ‘Athena’ in the Satewagsher, α΄. διά, a. [Ptr 
Seriie Phil. -hist. Classe rote p. ga6 ἔν ‘Ist es nicht eine proesartige ond allem cinfachen 
Lenken enteprechende Vorstellung, dass die Gottin, die wir uns our in ihrer vollen 
Kistung denken konnen, cinmal dem Giplel der Gétterberzes entaprungen ist; Vasen- 
bilder aeigen uns Ofter cin solches Aufsteigen einer Gottin aus dem Boden. Darin wiirde 
legen, dass der Gipfel des Berges Scheltel eines Gottes, hier also des hochsten Gottes 
gewesen ist. Eben dieses klingt mir gur nicht unglaublich, es went aber in die Zeit, da 
Helikon, Kuthatron und Parnes noch rlesie GOtter waren, wie ce μοὶ Korinna erecheinen, 
da auch der Mimas cin Gigant war, Nicht ohne Grund sind die meisten Bergnamen 
vergnicchisch, der Olymp an der Spitre; Kultpliitee auf den Hohen werden after erwaiknt, 
und fur die Kappadoker, also einen Stumm des Volkes, das den hellenischen. Gebirgen 
thre Namen gegeben hot, wird dic gouliche Verehrung des Berges ausadricklich bezeugi! 
(}Maximus Tyrins §, ἢ [eufra ii. g78]). So bin ich geneigt, diesen Mythos fiir vor- 
grechch en halten, den Zeas-in ihm file Ersats dea Olympos, der selbst einmal der 
Wolkensammiler ond Bliteeschlenderer geweten ist." 

"Τὶ Bergk ‘Die Gebort der Athene' in the /adrd. ἢ Phtiol. μα. Βα. (860 lnxxi. 
λοι (id, Adie phileingiohe Sciraffen Hallie a. 5. 1886 ii, 633): ‘Der Berpgipfel, auf 
dem Athene geboren ward, ist der beilige Gotterberg selhet’ with context, 

5 (ἡ, Weinreich in the drchiy ἢ Mel. i924 xxi. Gt: "Schr beachtenswert ist Ubngens 
seine Auflassang dev (vorgriechischen) Mythos von der Gehurt der Athena aus dem 
Haupt des Zeus: die Gottin entsprang gewappnet dem Scheitel eines jener Bergricscn, 
die als Hohenkulistaiten ja bekannt sind, Zeus vielleicht ἡ Eraatz des Olympos, der selbst 
emmal der Wolkensammiler und Blitzechlenderer gewesen ist.” Darf man cinen Schritt 
weitergehen und sagen, der Mythos ist Reflex εἶπεν cinstigen Palladion-Kults auf dem 
Kergschertel δ" 

* Phster Aa. Gr. Agat. τὸ p. 1.30. 

* Ὁ, Kern Die Religion der Griechen Berlin 1926 i, 180: "Denn nachiem Zeus den 
alten Berggott vom Olymp vendringt hatte; wurde der Mythos erfunden, dass die alte 
vorgriechische Gottin Athene...gewappnet seinem Hanpte entsprangen sei... Die Anthro- 
pomorphisierung war erfolgt: Zeus thronte auf dem Olympos, und aus dewen Gipfel 
witde in der Sage von der Geburt der Géttin das Haupt.’ , 

* A. HH. Krappe in ἔωσεν 1928 v. 6g: "ζει is most convincingly shown [ae by 
Rem] to have taken the place of a proto-Hellenic mountain divinity, and Athens was 
bom from its top, later identified with Zeus" head, a troly admirable solution of one οἵ the 
most puazling of mythological problems,’ ta. Afwéelogic mmrverselic Paris 1930 p. 171: 
‘Le lien entre Athéna et. Zens cat secondaire. ΠῚ ‘était possible qu'aprés Videntification 
da diew du ciel indo europern avec Je demon de 'Olympe. C'est que Noncienne déesse 
erétoise et l'Athéna originelle étant toutes les deox des décsses de la montagne, commie Ia 
Cybele aslatique, an imagina le mythe d’Athéna née de la téte de Zeus, c'est-a-cire de Ja 
cime de la montagne.’ 

7 W. Deonna ‘La naissance d'Athéna’ in the γα, Arca. ἢ 


| : : ‘ 12 li, Je0—TS4, ἐμ, 
Ovdale Paris 1930 1. 263 n. = with fig. 17, 4. cpbledcche 
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shows a nude female standing erect with a similar but smaller nude 
female on her head (fig. 532), took this curious group to represent 
a mother-goddess and her daughter?, compared the like arrange- 
ment ®f an Indo-Chinese father-god with his child (fig. 533)% and 
suggested that the same method of figuration—presupposing a 


Fig. 532. Fig. 533’ 


' E. Gerhard Uber die Kunst der Phinicier Berlin 1848 pp. 14, 37 (*‘Vielleicht als 
Geburt einer Gottheit zu fassen,’ etc.) pl. 4, 3=my fig. 532 (#@. Gesammelte akademische 
Athandlungen und kleine Schriften Berlin 1868 ii. 13 pl. 44, 3), Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de 
f Art vi. 740 fig. 332 (‘Ce que le sculpteur s’est proposé de montrer en disposant ainsi 
S€s personnages, c’est que la déesse est une déesse mére ; la figurine qui forme le sommet 
du groupe, c’est l'enfant par lequel se continuera la chaine des générations’), H. T. Bossert 
Altkreta Berlin 192 p. 30 fig. 116 (photo), 26.323 Berlin 1923 p. 14 fig. 15 (photo), 
M. Hoernes Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa® Wien 1925 p- 62 with fig. 8 
on p. 60 (‘wie an den Wappenpfiihlen der Indianer Nordwestamerikas und der Polynesier 
und an den Zauberstaben der Battaks. Der gencalogische Charakter dieses barbarischen 
Bildwerkes ist vollkommen deutlich’), V. Miiller Frithe Plastik in Griechenland und 
Vorderasien Augsburg 1929 p. 14 n. 27, C. Picard Za sculpture Paris 1935 i. 95 fig. 13. 
From Paros. Height: 0-213". 

* Cp. Gerhard and Perrot—Chipiez Joce. citt. 

* J. Deniker in ZL’ Anthropologie 1890 p. 352 with fig. 14 on p. 358 (=my fig. 533) 
after E, Modigliani Ux Viaggio a Nfas Milano 1890 p. 245 fig. 48 ‘Un idolo’ in the 
Museo di Leida. 


Ἢ πὶ ἡ αν 
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primitive notion of paternity+—is to be found in the Greek type of 
Athena emergent from the head of Zeus (figs. 480, 484 ff, pls. liv, 
lv, lvi). The myth would then be of the purely iconographic sort, 
due, that is, to the misunderstanding of an early art-form®* Such 
cases no doubt occur, though they are exceptional®, It should, 
however, be ohserved that on this showing the relation of Zeus to 
Athena was primary, the intervention of Hephaistos secondary. 
But we have already seen strong reasons for regarding Hephaistos 
and Athena as the pre-Greek deities of the Akropolis4, and Zeus 
as a later importation’. If therefore Deonna's view is to stand, we 
must at least assume—a not impossible assumption—that the art- 
type of Athena's birth denoted her conventional adoption® rather 
than her natural filiation. 

That may be hazardous, but it is far less so than a rival 
explanation put forward the next year by G. Ancey?. He holds 
that Athena, who ended by becoming a divine Thought (Aféfis), 
began by being merely an oracular Voice or cephalic Sound, She 
was in effect the Big Noise, the awe-inspiring Sneeze of Zeus"! 
We are bidden to reflect that the Laconian form of her name, 
“τάμα, is obviously onomatopoeic, and that words connected with 
her—Adre, Adrre, Aérys—are suspiciously like édérpsa, ‘a catarrh"’ 
Oddly enough, the learned author does not mention Athena 
Sdipine™, and fails to produce what might have been his trump 
card, the Aristotelian query ‘Why do we regard a Sneeze as a 
deity ?... Because, like reason, it issues from our head, the divinest 
part of us?’ 

Having thus run through the whole gamut of explanations, from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, we are in a position to affirm that the 


' See the list of abnormal binhs cited supra p. O§ 1. 3. 

_ * See W. Deonna archtologie, sa alenr, ses mcthodes Paris igrai, aig ἔν ἢ» 4g, 
iil. Ὁ. ἢ. 11. 

* Examples of the sort may be found in the myths of Chimaira (Perrot— Chipics Aftst. 
ade ΓΑΕ vi. 857, Are’. Mus. Cat. Gem? p. 24 no. 183 pl. 4, p. τ τι, 208 pl. 5), Glaukos 
(rapa i, 469 n. 7), Europe (rmpre i. 644), Talos (supra i. 723 f), ete. 

* Supra ΒΡ. 189 ἥν, 224 fh, 30. ε ᾿ Supra PP. 236, sgt. - Supra FP wa θοὶ 

’G. Ancey *La naisance d'Athéma’ in the Ree. Arré. 1913 1. τῶ, κϑ}, 

ΕΜ, oh. p. tro * Le γεῦμα cflébre qui devait inspirer Fhirias [sutra i, ΕἾ n'ourait 
pas sufi A ‘faire osciller le grand Olympe." Zeus a délivré un wrapude: Zeus a éternud.’ 
But ste maygtra p. 20. | 

* G. Ancey id. μ, 910‘ Athéna est la κόρῃ κεκορυθμάνη, mbppye (ὑπὸ κάρον) ἐν κορύϊῃ 
ἐκϑορ-εὗσα.' " Supra μι. 7τῷ τι. 3. 

il. Aristot. predl. 23. 7. gOra arf. διὰ τί τὰν μὲν Trapuis βεὼν ἡγούμεθα εἶναι, rye δὲ 
βῆχα ἢ τὴν ip few of; ἢ διότι ἐκ roi βειστάτον τῶν περὶ ἡμᾶς τῆι copahin, der κὶ Ἀργισιμόε 
ἐστι, γίνεται; κι το, 


oe 


4 
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ὶ 


by 
+ 
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the πη ΔΙ ΘΙ πὶ: 


(B) Hera and Hebe (?) 
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myth of Athena's birth as set forth in the Parthenon pediment 
admits of no single, satisfactory clue, So far we have recognised 
certain tlements in the design as drawn from the ritual of the 
Dipolicia—Zeus Polfeis, like his representative ox, struck with the 
double axe, the escape of the striker, the acquiescence of the 
bystanders, and the intent to safeguard the fertilising power of the 
sky-god4, 

But that is not all. The rites of the Dipolicia on the animal 
plane were in a sense paralleled by the rules of royal succession on 
the human plane, Sir James Frazer* has taught us that an early 
community is apt to regard its king as a god incarnate, Where this 
is the case, the king is not allowed to grow old, lest his divine 
powers should dwindle with the decay of their bodily vehicle, He 
_ Must in fact—if society is still in a backward stage—be put to 
a violent death at the first symptom of physical decline: grey hairs 
may be his death-warrant. When he is slain, the immanent divinity, 
the potency that made him what he was, leaves his body to take 
Wp its abode in a younger and more vigorous frame. This rule is of 
world-wide validity, and the Greeks formed no exception to it. 
I have argued elsewhere® that early Greek kings, honoured as 
embodiments of Zeus and actually called by his name, were within 
traditional memory killed as soon as they began to exhibit the 
signs of old age, Further, | have pointed out that, when they 
were killed, the indwelling divinity was believed to quit their bodies 
in the form of a bird’ I am now emboldened to conjecture that 
the myth of Athena's birth reflects just this stage of social and 
réligious development. At least it can be expressed in terms that 
are highly suggestive of the same. Zeus—say the vase-painters in 
effect—was king of the gods and sat, sceptre in hand, on a 
magnificent throne, But he had reached a mature age; indeed, 
according to Phrynos (supra p, 668 f. fig. 480) and the Villa Giulia 
Painter (pl. lix)®, he was already a prey-beard. So another god 

| Supra pp. G56, 6606, 719. 

* Frazer Golan Boned? ii. 1 fi, fh: The Dying God p. rg ff, fol Leet, ΣΙΝ. 
Atngraip Β. 1,1: ff. 

"In the Crary. Ase. 1903 xvii, P68 IL, 403 ἢν, ἐδ, 1906 ax. 417, and especially in 
Folh. Lave ἴω αν. 199—315, 369—385, 992— 408. 

* In Folé- fare igay x¥. 345—392. 

* Tam indebted to Mr C.D, Bicknell for the observation that 4ees on this im portant 
felife ts white-haired. The vase, which came from Athens and is now in the British 
Museum. (95. 8—ar. 1), ie referred by Professor Beazley to his ‘Villa Giulia Painter’ 
(J. 0. Benzley in the Avior. Aires. igra xxvii. 288 no. 18, Hoppin ἄμ ἔβα Fares 
it. 468 no. at, J+ Ὁ. Beasley ἔπε Varenmaier oes rofAguriges Steir Tubingen 1925 
Β. 151 πο. 22}, an artist of the ‘early free atyle,’ at work ¢. sho—,so0 nc. (M, H, 


drew near and smote him on the head with an axe, Whereupon a 
divine power conceived as resident in his head flew forth? and left 
him—Athena was born. ¥ 

Yet a moment's reflection will convince us that, although the 
scene shown in the pediment corresponds well enough with the 
requirements of a royal succession, the correspondence ts by no 
means absolute. Certain essentials are altogether missing. Had the 
situation been true to type, Zeus ought to have been killed, and 
the killer in virtue of marriage with the late king’s daughter ought 
to have succeeded to her father's throne. Now it might indeed be 
claimed that Hephaistos mated, or attempted to mate, with Athena’. 
But we never hear that Zeus was killed by Hephaistos, or that 
Hephaistos succeeded to the throne of Zeus, Why is this? 


Swindier dmciont Manfig Vale Univ, Press 1929 p. 193... Previous illustrations being 
insleruate (Ὁ. M. von Stackelberg Die Grueber der Aelionem Berlin 1436 p. 06 pl oa, 4, 
Lenormant—de Witte £/, mom. cfr. i. 25 pl. 14, 781 pl. go), 1 publish it here from the 
official photographs, Lenormant—de Witte op, caf. i, 7a f comment quaintly : " Peut-€tre 
Zeus figure-t-11 ici comme un dieu-montapne, dont le sommet est couvert de neige; c'est 
ce que semblent indiquer sa chevelure et sa barbe blanches. Ainsi, Jupiter est ientifie 
avec le mont Olympe, ol il fait sa demeure, ou avec telle autre montagne sur laquelle i] 
est Vobjet dan culte particulier. Mais comme ijl s‘ugit ici d'une peinture attique, le nom 
de fupifer AZyetetiing nous semble devoir ttre prefere. Dun autre cété, la chevelure 
Hlanche (woksis, Afamrda per ldge), quit, sur ce vase, distingzue Jupiter, nous fait souvenir 
encore du sumom Πολιεύε, Jr profectenr oe fa mille, que Jupiter portait ἃ Athénes, et σειν 
particulante πὶ rare sur les monuments antiques, de voir Jupiter avec des cheveux blancs, 
puinqQMe news hen connaissons pas d'aulre exemple, tend également ἃ faire accepter ici Ic 
dicu comme une divimite locale.’ But, if justification were needed, the contrast with Hebe 
would euffice, 

Mr Bicknell further notes Raphael's design of a white-haired Iupiter for the frescoes 
of the Villa Parnesina at Rome (A, P. Ορρέ Kaphad London 109 p. 172 f pla 111 
απ 173 ἢ}, which however was very possibly inspired by Dan. 7. ᾧ or Rev. τ᾿ 14. 

The worried, white-haired Zeus of the pavfader is, of course, ἄλλον Adyer, See the 
South-Dtahan bell-trarér in the Vatican (M. Bieber Die Denkwdler tum Theaterweren tm 
Altertum Berlin—Leipsig τοῦτο p. igo no. rat pl. pi (mmy fig. 534), Furtwangler— 
Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Fissenmalered iti. 181, 189 © fig. 95. Fariler literature in W: 
Helbig ΑΝ durch aie dfentitchen Stender ‘outcher Afteriimer in Aen? 
Leipeig rong i. 3161 no. 516], which shows with considerable humour a love-adventure 
ofthe elderly but amatory god. Wearing a trumpery crowslet and carrying a ladder, he 
alvanoes fiom the left, while Hermes on the night holds up an absurd little lanwp, The 
young woman, prinked ond preened, awaits her lover at the window, and betrays her 
eagerness by the finger-tipa already resting on its sill. 

' The owl clinging to the sceptre of Zeus on a black-figured anghora from (Caere 
(fea pf. G67 n. 2 pl. lili) or perched on his wrist on a δ μοι μάγοι aeftiore at Milnich 
abn Farol. Maechen p. 207 no. 645, Lenormant—de Witte £/. won. cfr: ἴ. 
202 ff. pl. Gc) is—as Miss E. M. Douglas (Mra Van Buren) suggested ( fourm, Heil. Std. 
Il? xxall. 176f)—perhaps significant. But we can hardly say the same of the soul-birds 
en another from Orvieto (mmpra p. 651 ἢ. fg. 492), nor of the bind between Hephaistos 
and Hera ona fourth from Vulei (agra p. oan. 3 (1) fg. κα 7}, nor yet of the eagle behind 
Thalna on the mirror from Areezo (rugra ii. poy ff, pl. xxix). | 

3 Supra p. 118 ff, 
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The fact ts, the myth represented in the pediment was a myth 
of accommodation’, At this vital focus of Athenian worship allow- 


ance had to be made for the racial and religious changes through 
a 


i Fie _* 


A a a 


' The only critic who has percelyed this important point with adequate vision ts 
Professor H. J. Rose Αἱ Handbook of Greed Mfythelagy London 1978 p. 50 f.: * The close 
connexion between Zeus and Athena is probably due to historical causes. The chic! god 
Of the invaders must come to some sort of terms with the powerful and well-established 
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which the worshippers had passed. If the results of our somewhat 
scattered enquiry may be gathered up in the form of a diagram, 


ZEUS 


3 storm-god thunderbolt 
and eagle 
POSEIDON 
(by-form of Zeus) |  (lightning-fork) Ionian 
ae god of streams, trident rom Bototia(?) 
lakes, sea fishing-spear 
HEPHAISTOS | Pelasgian 
| lightning-god double axe or Tyrsenian 
1 fire-god hammer Jrom Asia Minor 


Pelasgian 
- or Tyrsenian 
From Asia Minor 


ATHENA 
rock-goddess 


olive, snake, owl 


I should maintain that the cults of the Akropolis can be arranged 
chronologically in a threefold stratification?. Athena and Hephaistos 
came first, being a pre-Hellenic pair, the rock-goddess and the fire- 
god of an Anatolian people best called Pelasgian or Tyrsenian’. 
The next to arrive, perhaps vié@ Boiotia?. was the Ionian Poseidon, 
originally a lightning-god to judge from his trident‘, though later 
taken to be a sea-god with a fishing-spear®: at first in conflict with 


Minoan-Mycenaean goddess; but he cannot be her husband, since 


she, like the rest of 
her kind, has either no consort or an insignificant one; therefore he must be her father. 
But she can have no mother, for that would subordinate her to some other goddess, such 


as Hera or Persephone, and she is far too important for that. Hence her miraculous 
birth, which represents, if we could but recover the details, an interesting chapter in early 
diplomacy and ecclesiastical polity.’ 

' I first put forward this scheme in a course of Lectures on The Gods of Athens, their 
Significance and Stratification, which was given at Cambridge on the J. H. Gray 
Foundation, Feb. 14, 21, and 28, 1936. 

A curious, but of course quite fortuitous, result o 
obtain deities of earth (Athena), air (Zeus), 
comparable with the personified elements of E 

? Supra pp. 180 ff., 224 ff., 236. 

* On Boiotia as an early centre of Poseidon-worshi 


Γ my arrangement is that we thus 
fire (Hephaistos), and water (Poseidon) 
mpedokles (supra i. 31). 


P St€ supra ii. 583 n. 3. If Boeotian 
Δὰν Ξε Zeus’ (supra ii. 342 Nn. O, 344 Nn. 0), then πυτει- Δάν =* Lord Zeus? (supra ii. 583); 
ΠΡ. πότνια Ἥρη =*Lady Hera’ (supra i. 444 n. 5, 456 n. 8). 

Poseidon, though coming from Boiotia, may still h 
Boiotia, as Professor Myres has recently proved, was 
days (J. L. Myres Who were the Greeks? Univ. 

Nn. 133). 
* Supra ii. 780 ff., 850. 


ave been Ionian by descent. For 
overrun by Ionians in pre-Dorian 
of California Press 1930 pp. 158, 561 


* Supra ii. 786, 790 f., 850. 


cd 
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Athena, he was ultimately identified with her profége¢ Erechtheus, 
the ‘Cleaver,’ and accommodated in the Erechtheion'. Last came 
the Attic storm-god Zeus, introduced by the clan Kerykes from 
Eleusi8*, and worshipped in his festival the Dipolicia? with rites 
that go far towards explaining the pedimental design‘. The divine 
ox was struck with the double axe in order that he might come to 
life again with vigour unimpaired and work for his people as of old, 
Zeus is hit over the head for much the same purpose. The blow 
releases Athena, a further manifestation of his might. Three strafz: 
but from the lowest to the highest it is Athena who really dominates 
the scene. Zeus himself lives on in her younger, fresher life. 

If this sequence be conceded, several disturbing features in the 
pediment find a ready explanation. Room must be made in the 
central group for the predecessors of Zeus—Athena, Hephaistos, 
and Poseidon. At the same time Athena and Hephaistos cannot 
be regarded as the next occupants of the divine throne. And that 
for two reasons, On the one hand, as the original divinities of the 
Akropolis they were pre-Zeus and could not well be represented as 
post-Zeus. On the other hand, religious thought was beginning to 
outgrow its primitive phases and had by now reached a stage in 
which Zeus, as power supreme, could not conceivably be superseded 
by any other deity, Nor again could Zeus be affiliated to Athena, 
who, though originally a mother-goddess®, had long since come to 
be viewed as a Virgin® It remained for Athena, by a daring 
device, to be affiliated to him. We must not, however, assume that 
the myth of Dionysos sprung from the thizh of Zeus’ here furnished 
the model; for in all probability the myth of Athena was the 
older®. In any case the choice of the head rather than the thigh 
for this simulated birth involves the archaic belief that an indwelling 
spirit may be forcibly delivered by a timely crack on the crown®. 

+ Supra ii. 793 f. 

Ξ Sugra p. agh. Zeus ᾿Ολύμπεοι, however, came from Mt Olympos to the north bank 
Of the [lissos (sara p. 236). The Zens-cults of Athens call for careful distinction. 

* Supra p. $74 Hi δ Supra pp. 636 f., 661 [ων 720, 73}: 

* Supra p. arg ff. © Supra p. 224 with nv. ἃ. τ Supra p. τῷ ff. 

* Welcker Gr. Gétter!. i. 301 rightly stresses the epic epithet ὀβριμοπάτρῃ (/4 8. 747) 
3. 391, Od. 1. 101, ἃ. 1345, 24. §40—always at the end of a line) as implying ‘Dass sie 
keine Mutter habe, sondern nur den Vater, aber den Gewaltigen,’ and notes that Ares is 
even more explicit {ἢν 4. Braff. Bel wdrep...col rderer μαχόμεσθα" σὺ yap τέκεε dppora 
κούρην, | οὐλομένην, ἢ τ᾽ αἰὲν ἀήσυλα ἔργα μέμηλεν}. 

" On the bead as the seat of the soul see supra ii. 290 π᾿ 9. 

Sir A. J. Evans in Tie Aalace af Afinos London 1935 iv. 2. 476 0. § remarks: ‘The 


Tibetans think that the soul issues from the top of the head, and that the cutting off of 
the hair there facilitated its escape on death. So, too, the Kuinikirs, a mountain tribe of 


Cc. 11]. 47 
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The ancients, like ourselves, found the idea entertaining—witness a 
delightful parody of the Athena-myth on a p/ijax-vase at Bari 
(fig. 535). Leda’s egg has been set carefully in a basket to hatch. 
But Zeus, who knows from experience what Hephaistos’ double axe 


Fig. 535. 


Travancore, cut off the top-knot of the ceceased (see Frazer, Burial Custonts, p. 83, 
note).” But when Sir Arthur quotes (ef. ci#. p. 476) as a classical parallel Numa’s words 
to Tupiter in Ov. fast. 3. 341 ‘Summos, ait ille, capillos,’ he is relying on a worthless 
variant. The better manuscripts read ‘‘‘sumes”’ ait ille “capillos”’—a very different 
story (supra p. 433 π. οἷ. : 

This releasing of the spirit from the head is an immemorial usage, which explains 
many things from the trepanning of neolithic skulls (K. Sudhoff τιν. ‘Trepanation’ in 
Ebert Aeallex. xiii. 430—432 with bibliography) to ‘The Holy-mawle’ described by 
Aubrey, ‘w*® (they fancy) hung behind the Church dore, web when the father was 
seaventie the sonne might fetch, to knock his father in the head, as effcete, ἃ of no mure 
use’ (sufra ii. 703 ἢ. 2). 

1 M. Bieber Die Denkmiler cum Theaterwesen im Altertum Berlin—Leipzig 1920 
Ρ- 145 no. 110 pl. 80, 2 (=my fig. 535), Pluhl Malerei u. Zeichnung ὦ, Gr. ii. 598, 718) 
ili. 361 fig. 805. 

A more brainless bit of bogus mythology based on the myth of Athena’s birth may be 
found in schol.(B.)T. //. 19.126. When Zeus in anger seizes Ate κεφαλῆς λιπαροπλοκάμοιο 
and flings her down from heaven to earth, the nitwit scholiast comments: of μὲν “ἀπὸ 
τῆς ἑαυτοῦ κεφαλῆς τῆς λιπαροπλοκάμου εἷλε τὴν ΓΛτην ᾽- φησὶ γοῦν " κράατα βαίνει" (71. 19. 
93)...οἱ δὲ τὸ " κεφαλῆς λιπαροπλοκάμοιο᾽᾽ ἐπὶ τῆς Ατης ἤκουσαν. RE WwW. \ eat cal lec. 
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can effect, sends him to crack the shell. Out pops Helen to the 
amazement of Tyndareos, while Leda herself, mindful of the 
celestial swan, peeps shyly through the doorway. 


(x) The superannuation of Zeus. 


If the foregoing analysis be sound, one element in the complex 
myth of Athena’s birth was the primitive persuasion that Zeus, 
king of the gods, must like all other kings in due course be super- 
seded by a stronger than he. But—it will be said—what right have 
we to speak of Zeus being superannuated? Was he not looked 
upon as a power permanently supreme?? To this the true answer 
is both Yes and No*®. Philosophical and guasi-philosophical writers 
certainly regarded Zeus as eternal, or at least everlasting, ruler of 
the universe. But the populace, heirs of the mythopoeic age, did 
not®. Even Aischylos, who in his moments of deepest insight 
approximates to the philosophers’ view, speaks of succession to the 
divine throne as the prize of a grand Olympian wrestling-match, 
and tells how Ouranos was overthrown by Kronos, and Kronos in 
turn by Zeus: 

He who of yore was great 
And boldly challenged all 
Hath lost his former state 
Nor cometh at the call. 
And he who thereupon 
Rose in his stead is gone— 
He too hath met his fall. 
But if a man with glad triumphant cries 
Hail Zeus as victor, verily he is wise‘. 


' Soph. O.7. 903 ff. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ κρατύνων, εἴπερ ὄρθ᾽ ἀκούεις, | Ζεῦ, πάντ᾽ ἀνάσσων, μὴ 
λάθοι | σὲ τάν τε σὰν ἀθάνατον αἰὲν ἀρχάν is typical. 

ἢ Lact. div. inst. 1. 11 has a trenchant passage on the subject of Zeus being super- 
seded: ‘atquin divinum imperium aut semper inmutabile est aut si est mutabile, quod 
fieri non potest, semper utique mutabile est. potest ergo Iuppiter regnum amittere, sicut 
pater eius amisit? ita plane.’ 

* I am not here concerned with the progressive senescence of art-types—a matter 
interestingly handled by E. Pottier ‘La vieillesse des dieux grecs’ in the Annuaire de 
? Institut de Philologie et d’ Histoire Orientales 1934 ii (Mélanges Bidez) 729—743- In a 
few well-put paragraphs (pp. 730—733) he traces the gradual change that comes over 
Zeus as conceived by sculptors etc. from early Hellenic to late Hellenistic times. We see 
successively a warrior brandishing his bolt or a king sitting on his throne, a man of fine 
physique attacking his foes or pursuing his amours, the more mature and pacific ruler 
tmagined by Pheidias, the ideal of philosophers and poets, and the anxious thinker 
portrayed by the Otricoli bust. In short, brute force, youthful vigour, active benevolence, 
moral grandeur, providence, and at the last pensiveness deepening into melancholy. 
‘C’est un Zeus vieilli, en qui lon aurait peine ἃ reconnaitre l’époux triomphant 
qu’ Homére nous dépeint dans les bras de Héra, sur un lit de lotus et d"hyacinthes.’ 

* Aisch. Ag. 167 fi. 


47—2 
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Moreover, Aischylos is aware of the popular belief that Zeus holds 
his throne upon the same precarious tenure as his predecessor: 
That belief is involved in the plot of Prometheus Bound. Prometheus 
there says to lo: 


fo 
fo 
Prom. 
te 
Prom. 
fo 
Prom, 
fo 
fa 
fo 
Prom, 


But now no limit is appointed me 

Of torment, till Zeus fall from his high throne. 

Zens fall! Comes there a time when that may be? 
‘Twould gladden thee, I trow, to see that day. 

Moat surely, since from him are all my woes. 

Then be assured the very truth is so. | 
What hand shall wrest from him the staff of power? 
His own vain counsel, lorn of wisdom's light. 

In what wise? tell me, so it bring no harm. 
Winning a bride, whose wedding he shall rue. 

Of Heaven or Earth? If not forbidden, tell. 

Inquire no more. "Tis not to be revealed. 

Shall his new consort oust him from his throne? 
Their son shall be more puissant than his sire. 

And may be not avoid that overthrow? 

Only when I, delivered from my bonds—! 


But the sentence is broken off, and Prometheus does not reveal 
how Zeus may escape the impending doom, Later in the same 
play he reverts to the subject in the presence of the Ocean nymphs: 


Prom. 


Yet Zeus himself, though stubborn be his will, 
Shall be brought low at last, through the marriage-bond 
He purposeth. For it shall hurl him down 

From power supreme to nothing. Then shall come 
To pass the curse his father Kronos cried 

In that same hour when driven from his throne 
Cf primal sovereignty, To avert this doom 

No god but 1 can potnt him the sure way. 

| know cach turn thereof. Then let him reign 
Securely, trusting to his thunder's noise 

And wielding there aloft his lightning brand ! 
Naught shall they warrant him from that sure fall, 
Intolerable, unhonoured, unreprieved. | 
$0 dire a wrestler he himself provides 

Against himself, a portent huge in might, 

The weapons of whose forging shall o'er-blaze 

His lightning and out-blare his thunder-blast. 

And the new sea-god's spear, the trident dread, 
Poseidon's arm that plagues the stricken lands 
With earthquake, shall be shattered by his power. 
Zeus, foundering on that rock, shall fathom then 
What space divides the ruler from the slave, 


1 Atech, Pic. 755 ἵν trans, 1 Campbell. 
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Che, Thou word'st thy wishes against Heaven's high king. 
Prom. My wishes, and the truth of what shall be. 
Cio. Must we then look for one to master Zeus? 
. Prom. Yea, with a yoke yet heavier than mine. 
€4o. How can'st thou talk so rashly, and not fear? 
rom. Why should | fear, whose fate is not to die? 
Cho. He might decree some doom more painful still. 
from, Let him! Naught can surprise me, who foreknow. 
Cho, Wisdom bids bow before Necessity. 
Prom. Ay, bend and worship, fawn upon the strong ! 
Less than the least care 1 for Zeus's will, 
Let him employ his strength even as he may, 
For this brief hour, His reign will soon be o'er’. 


But despite this attitude of defiance and exultation the Titanic 
sufferer in the following play, Prometheus Unéound, consents at 
length to give up his secret—the oracle concerning Thetis—and 
thereby obtains release from his bondage*®. Thus in the end Zeus 
is saved by Prometheus, and Thetis the fateful bride is bestowed 
upon Peleus®. 
The myth is set out more lucidly by Aischylos’ contemporary 
Pindar ; 
These things the tmmortals planned, 
When Zeus for Thetis’ hand 
With great Poseidon strove, 
And either suitor vied 
‘To have her as his own, his comely bride, 
50 learnt the power of love. 
Howbeit their deathless wisdom did not take 
The prize they purposed ; for, lo, Themis spake 
And gave unerring counsel for their sake, 
How that by Fate's decree 
The mistress of the sea 
Should bear ber lord a prince more potent yet— 
One who should launch a shaft 
Ἦν his consummate craft 
Swifter than lightning-flash, 
Fiercer than trident’s dash— 
If she with Zeus or with Zeus’ brethren met. 


' Aisch. /.r. p07 ff. trans. L. Campbell (with a few alterations). 

4 Philodem. περὶ εὐπεβείειτ Ρμ' 39 Gomperz Adrythin ἐν τῷ A(wolude(s Tphoundai..... 
[ὑπ Διὼν deS(dortau}, 1, p. 41 καὶ τὸν {Προμηθέα λύεσθαι {φησὶν} Αἰσχύλον dri τὸ Α)άγιαν 
ἐμήϊεισε)ν τὸ περὶ O¢(rita)s, ὧτ χρεὼν ἐΠη} τὸν ἐξ αὐτῆς γεν[»)ηθέντα κρείτ τ ὦ κατα» 
σἰτῆν)αι (rod πατρόγ' [ὅθεν κ)αὶ θνητῷ αυνοικ  ζουκιν αἰὐτὴ}ν» d(ripl). See further J reg. 
Gr. frag. p. 63 Nauck?, 

7 Schol. vet. Pind. Sift. 8. 27 (ii. 4og © Abel, fil, 273, τῷ ἢ. Drachmann) ὁ eds 
βουλόμενον δέτιδι πλησιάσαι ἐκωλύδῃ ὑπὸ τοῦ Προμηδθέωτ' εἶτα [Πηλεῖ ἔδοξεν αὐτὴν 


fe 
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‘Nay, strive not,’ Themis said, 
‘But let some mortal bed 
Receive her that she may 
Behold a son to perish in the fray, : 
His hands like Ares’ own, 
His feet like lightning flown. 
I counsel you to give 
This guerdon that a god might gain 
To Peleus, who as Aiakos’ son doth reign, 
The holiest man of all the men that live 
On Iaolkos’ plain!’ 


Pindar, it will be observed, speaks of two competitors for the hand 
of Thetis, Zeus and Poseidon*. Tzetzes adds a third, Apollon®. It 
is, however, probable that the original story recognised but one, 
Zeus himself*, and that his mythical association with Thetis arose 


ἐγγυῆσαι. τεθρύλληται δὲ ἡ ἱστορία παρά τε συγγραφεῦσι καὶ ποιηταῖς, ἀκριβῶς δὲ κεῖται καὶ 
παρὰ Αἰσχύλῳ ἐν Προμηθεῖ Δεσμώτῃ. J. Resler Ul/timae Pindari Isthmiae...<scholia> 
Vratislaviae 1847 p. 22 f. pointed out that Δεσμώτῃ must be a mistake for Αυομένῳ, since 
nowhere in the extant play are we told that Zeus was prevented from marrying Thetis 
by Prometheus. The blunder has affected Tzetz. in Lyk. Ad. 178 Πίνδαρος δὲ λέγει 
Ποσειδῶνα ᾿Απόλλωνα Ala περὶ γάμων τῆς Θέτιδος ἐρίσαι, κωλυθῆναι δὲ αὐτοὺς κατά Twas 
τῶν ἱστορικῶν ὑπὸ Θέμιδος κατὰ δὲ Αἰσχύλον ὑπὸ Προμηθέωτ' φησὶ γὰρ followed by the 
quotation of Aisch. P.v. 766 and Apollod. 3. 13. 5 ἔνιοι δέ φασι, Διὸς ὁρμῶντος ἐπὶ τὴν 
ταύτης συνουσίαν, εἰρηκέναι Προμηθέα τὸν ἐκ ταύτης αὐτῷ γεννηθέντα οὐρανοῦ δυναστεύ- 
σειν may be based on Aisch. Προμ. λυόμ. The same is probably true of later references 


such as Hyg. fad. 54, Myth. Vat. 2. 65, 3. 11. 20 (where a Proteo is by confusion for ἃ 
Prometheo). ξ 


1 Pind. /sthm. 8. ὅο ff. 

* So does Apollod. 3. 13. 5, probably following Pindar. 

3 Tzetz. in Lyk. A/. 178 (cited supra p. 742 n. 0), where E. Scheer regards the 
word ᾿Απόλλωνα as an interpolation on the part of Tzetzes from the myth of Orion 
(Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 328 Ὑριεὺς Κλονίαν ἔχων γυναῖκα ἄπαις ἐτύγχανε. ποτὲ γοῦν Ζεὺς καὶ 
Ποσειδῶν καὶ ᾿Απόλλων τῷ Ὑριεῖ τούτῳ ἐπεξενώθησαν καὶ ὃς βοῦν θύσας αὐτοὺς ὑπεδέξατο, οἱ 
δ᾽ ἔφασαν αἰτεῖν αὐτόν, ὃ βούλοιτο. ὡς δὲ παιδίον αὐτῷ γενέσθαι ἡτήσατο, οἱ τρεῖς τῇ τοῦ 
σφαγέντος βοὸς βύρσῃ ἐνούρησαν καὶ ἐξ αὐτῆς ᾿Ωρίων ἐγένετο, Ὥρίων κληθεὶς ὡς ἐκ τῶν 
οὔρων τεχθεῖς, ὅθεν καὶ τρίπατρον τοῦτον καλεῖ, cp. schol. Nik. ther. 1 5, schol. Α.Ὁ. 71. 18. 
468, Eustath. ἐπ Od. p. 1535, 42 ff., Ov. fast. 5. 495 ff., Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 34, fab. 195; 
Serv. in Verg. den. 1. 535, 10. 763, Nonn. Dion. 13. 96 ff., Arat. Lat. p. 248f. Maass, 
schol. Caes. Germ. Aratea pp. 386, 2 ff., 413, 11 ff. Eyssenhardt, Lact. Plac. i Stat. 
Theb. 3. 27, 7. 256, myth. Vat. 1. 32, 2. 129, 3. 15. 8, ef. mag. Ὁ. 823, 58 ff. with the 
comments of Kiientzle in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 1028 ff. and Sir J. G. Frazer on Ov. 
‘ast. 5. 494). 

For three as a typical plurality see sufra ii. 893 ἢ. o. 

* Schol. vet. Pind. /sthm. 8. 57 Ὁ (ii. 496 f. Abel, iii. 273, 25 ff. Drachmann) 
διαφωνεῖται δὲ τοῖς λοιποῖς καὶ ἐδιαζόντως ὁ Πίνδαρος καὶ Ποσειδῶνά φησιν ἀμφισβητῆσαι 
περὶ τοῦ γάμου: ἢ ζητητέον, τίνι κατηκολούθησεν ὁ Πίνδαρος. The vulgate, then, recognised 
Zeus alone: cp. Ov. met. 11. 221 ff, Hyg. fad. 54, myth. Vat. 2. 65, 2. 205, 2. 206, 


3-11. 20f. In the Aypria it is Momos who suggests to Zeus τὴν Θέτιδος θνητογαμίαν 
(frag. 1 Kinkel ag. schol. 72. 1. 5 f.). 
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at some Thessaltan' cult-centre where Zeus and Thetis chanced to 
be worshipped side by side*, 

Different in origin, but similar in development, was the myth of 
Metis} which may be regarded as a Boeotian doublet of the 
Thessalian story. The Hesiodic, like the Homeric, Zeus is μερί, 
metiders*, the ‘Magician®’ But, whereas μὲς in Homer was merely 
abstract * prudence" or concrete ‘counsel®! Métis in Hesiod is a 
full-blown personality. She ranks as one of the many daughters 
borne by Tethys to Okeanos?, for supernatural wisdom belongs to 
the deities of the deep*. If now we ask how Zeus came to be so 
full of Aétés, Hesiod® is ready with a naive explanation. Metis, the 


! On Thetis as ‘Thesealische Seegottheit" see M. Mayer in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/- 
ἔπε, via. χοξ--- τοῦ, 

* Gruppe Gr, Myth. Rel. po 116% mg: ‘Auf eine andere Kultverbindung weist 
vielleicht die Sage von der Liche des Zens σὰ Thetis.’ 

" Hes. od. 104, cheag. 56, κὸν 904, gry, a. Her. 33, 353. 

" Hes. ΓΑ Bly 7a, thew. al, 4.87. 

δ Supra i. τὰ ἢν o,f 1147. 

"Η. Ebeling Levicon ἴδμεν ἔρμνι Lipsiae 9885 i. stot, The σία Διὶ μῆτιν 
ἀτάλαντον ix used of Odysscus {71 2. 169, 407, 636, 10. 137) and Hektor (//. 7. 47, 11. 
700) in the /#ad, but does not occur in the Ouvrrey. 

* Hea. Aeog. χρῇ. 

* fd. ἐδ, χετἸδυῖα as another of the ᾿Ὠχεανῖναι, Cp. ἐόν 2334. Napa δ᾽ ἀψευδέα καὶ 
ἀληϑέα yelrare Πόντου | πρεσβύτατον παίδων" αὐτὰρ καλέουσι γέροντα, | οὕνεκα reer ye 
Te καὶ ἥπιοι, οὐδὲ θεμιστέων | λήθεται, ἀλλὰ δίκαια cal ἥτια δήνεα οἶδεν. See further, on 
Nereus, Proteus, and the like, Preller—Robert ir. Afyth. i. gs4 (1, ὅσῳ i, Gruppe Gr. 
μᾶς Hel. pp. 418, 429 τι. 3, and expecially M. Ninck Jie fedentfang der Wascers in 
Ata? οἱ Leben der Alten Leipeig 1971 pp. 47—99 (* Wasser und Weissagung’), 

Much the same idew underlies the negro plantation-<ong Of Man Aidjer, the refrain 
of which rons: ‘Old Man Ribber, | He must know somethin’, | But don't say nothin’, | 
He just keepa rollin’ along.’ 

* Hes. theng, $864f See also the fragment of an epic Theogony quoted by Chrysipp. 
frag. go8 von Arnim of. Galen. de Afipfocrafia ef Pinfonis ῥέα ἰδ 4. ἢ (v. yet f. Kiihn) 
ἐκ ταύτηι <2 (ins. BR. Peppmilller)> tpdor ἡ μὲν τέκε φαίδιμον υἱὸν [Ἢ βαιστον τέχνῃσιν 
drow Ache αἱγεόχαιο | ἐκ πάντων παλάμγενι κεκαπι μένων (so DD. Ruhnken for κεκλημένον δια].) 
ὐραγιώνων, | αὐτὰρ ὅ 4° Ὠκεανοῦ καὶ Τηϑύοι ἠυκόμοιο | κούρῃ νόσῴ' Ἥρην παρελέξατο 
καλλέπαρήῳ (so Ὡς, Ruhnken for κόμην. παρεδέξατο καλλιπαρβον cod.) | ἐξα πειρῶν Mir 
καίπερ. παλυδήνε ἐυῦσαν (so T. Bergk for πολὺ δινεύουσαινν cod.). | roupdppar δ᾽ δ᾽ γε 
χεραὶν the ἐγκάτθετο νηδὺν | δείσαι μὴ τέξῃ κρατερώτεραν ἄλλο Καραυνοῦ (so Η. Weil and 
H. Usener for κεραυνοῦ: mapra ii. 12). τοὔνεκά μιν Kporldqe ὑψέζιγγον αἰϑέρι ναίων] 
κἀππιεν ἐξαχίνητ' ἡ δ᾽ αὐτίκα Παλλάλ᾽ ᾿Αϑήνην | κὐσατωο" τὴν μὲν ἔτικτε πατὴρ ἐνδρῶν re 
ϑεῶν τε | πὰρ κορυφὴν Τρίτωνοι ἐπ' ὄχθρσιν ευταμοῖο. | Marie δ᾽ αὖτε Ζηνὸν ὑπὸ σπλάγχνοις 
ἀελαδιῖα | ἦστε, ᾿Αϑηναίης (so D. Ruhnken for déqeaiy cod.) μήτημι τέκταινα δικαίων, 
πλεῖστα δεῶν re ἰδιῖα (so G, F.Schoemann for εἰδυῖα cod.) earafeyrae τ΄ ἀνθρώπων. | 
«7A. H, Usener ‘Eine Hesiodiwhe Dichtung* in the Δ δεν. Mas, igor lvi. t7q—186 
attributed this excerpt to an earlier form of Hesiod’s Theogemy. But see A. Reach in 
Pauly—Wissown Aeal-&nec. viii, τος ond G. Kruse ἐόν xv. 1gogf The latter follows 
U. von Wilamowite- Mocllendorif (Sifavagater, d. Akad. a Hiss. Seriin Phil.-hist. 
Classe 1931 ἢ, 87 ff. fa, Die Meinkehr aes Qeyrrens Berlin 1937 p. 190 π᾿ 1} in rejecting 
Hes. Τάγον. S9i—fog as on interpolation and regarding the epic fragment cited by 
Chrysippos ax ‘cine wane spite Dublette,’ both being condemned as the products of mere 
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first! wife of Zeus, surpassed in wisdom all mortals and immortals, 
and was fated to bear children exceeding wise—Athena equal to 
her father in might and counsel, and after Athena a son of such 
prowess that he should become king of gods and men. Hence 
Gaia and Ouranos advised Zeus to deceive Metis with crafty words 
and swallow her, lest another god should arise and deprive him of 
his kingly honours. Zeus accordingly did so, and himself bore 
Athena from his head*. Others add some details that belong to 
the same context. It appears that Metis was wont to change her 
form with a view to escaping the embraces of Zeus*: consequently 
he waited until she was small enough and then swallowed her*—a 
barbaric expedient clearly copied® from the ugly habits of Kronos*. 


theological speculation. F. Jacoby in his edition of the 7heogony (Berlin 1930 pp. 37, 186, 
188 f.) takes the same view. And F. Schwenn Die Theogonie des Hestodos Heidelberg 
1934 Pp. 80 is inclined to acquiesce, though he objects that Zeus’ marriage with Metis 
would then be left without offspring. But to assume that the swallowing of Metis by 
Zeus must necessarily be a late invention is quite unjustifiable. The episode in itself is 
thoroughly consonant with primitive thought (see e.g. S. Thompson Mofif-index of Folk- 
literature (FF Communications No. 107) Helsinki 1933 ii. 276 D 1793 ‘M[agic] results 
from eating or drinking’), and Zeus may well have been early credited with rivalling the 
digestive feats of Kronos. If it be borne in mind that the μῆτις of the μητίετα was magical 
wisdom or cunning, theological speculation is seen to be out of place. 

1 According to Hes. theog. 886 ff., Zeus wedded (1) Metis, whom he swallowed before 
producing Athena; (2) Themis, who bore the three Horai, Eunomia, Dike, Eirene, and 
the three Moirai, Klotho, Lachesis, Atropos; (3) Eurynome daughter of Okeanos, who 
bore the three Charites, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, Thalia; (4) Demeter, who bore Persephone ; 
(5) Mnemosyne, who bore the nine Muses; (6) Leto, who bore Apollon and Artemis ; 
(7) Hera, who bore Hebe, Ares, and Eileithyia. 

I have discussed the marriage of Zeus and Hera in two articles published in the Class. 
Rev. 1906 xx. 365—378 and 416—419 under the title ‘Who was the Wife of Zeus?’ 

= Hes. ῥέον. 014 fi. 

* Apollod. 1. 3. 6 μίγνυται δὲ Lebs Μήτιδι, μεταβαλλούσῃ εἰς πολλὰς ἰδέας ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ 
συνελθεῖν, καὶ αὐτὴν γενομένην ἔγκυον καταπίνει φθάσας, ἐπείπερ ἔλεγε γεννήσειν παῖδα 
μετὰ τὴν μέλλουσαν ἐξ αὐτῆς γεννᾶσθαι κόρην, ς οὐρανοῦ δυνάστης γενήσεται. τοῦτο 
φοβηθεὶς κατέπιεν αὐτήν" x.7.d. Cp. schol. B. 1.. Το ν, 71, 8. 39. 

* Schol. Hes. theog. 886 λέγεται ὅτι ἡ Mires τοιαύτην εἶχε δύναμιν ὥστε μεταβάλλειν 
εἰς ὁποῖον ἂν ἐβούλετο. πλανήσας οὖν αὐτὴν ὁ Ζεὺς καὶ πικρὰν (F. A. Paley would read 
μικρᾶν. I suspect that the scholiast meant wixpay, the antidote ‘higry-pigry’ {ἱερὰ wixpa), 
which would suit κατέπιεν A. B.C.) ποιήσας κατέπιεν. 

Farnell Cults of G&. States i. 283 says: ' According to a later legend she complacently 
took the shape of a fly.’ But he quotes no authority for the statement, and I am not 
aware of any such legend—unless indeed Farnell was confusing Metis with Periklymenos, 
son of Neleus and Chloris (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 156 ἀνήρηκεν δὲ αὐτὸν Ἡρακλῆς els μυῖαν 
mbes es ἐν τῷ πρὸς Πυλίους πολέμῳ κατὰ συμβουλὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶς τῷ ῥοπάλῳ αὐτὸν πλήξας 
KuT As)» 

Ὁ F. Schwenn Die Theogonte des Hesiodos Heidelbe 
468, 891 with 463, 892 f. with 461 f. 

δ Supra i. 154 (note that the myth is localised in Boiotia), 181 n. 0, 
li. 191 1. 10, 540, 928 n. 0, 933 n. 0. See now the carefy] treatment of 
M. Pohlenz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 1991 fi. 


Tg 1934 Ρ. 50 cp. thevg. 888 with 


299, 520 Π. 2, 
the theme by 
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The general resemblance between the myths of Metis and 
Thetis is unmistakable. Metis, like Thetis, was a sea-power. Metis, 
like Thetis, was a shape-shifter. Metis, like Thetis, was loved by 
Zeus. Metis, like Thetis, was destined to bear a son that should 
oust his father—a danger averted in either case by an oracular 
utterance and consequent guile. But the Metis-myth is more than 
a mere parallel to the Thetis-myth. For it definitely associates—at 
least in its present Hesiodic form!—the birth of Athena with the 
Superannuation of Zeus, and so justifies us in claiming*® that the 
Superannuation-motif may be detected in the art-types of the birth. 

The subsequent history of the Metis-myth is curious. In the 
Theogony of the Orphic Rhapsodies* Metis is one of the names 
borne by the bisexual Phanes who, emerging from the cosmic egg, 
begat and consorted with Nyx, thus becoming the parent of Gaia 
and Ouranos, Rhea and Kronos, Hera and Zeus. This first creation 
was followed by a second creation. Zeus at the advice of Nyx 
leapt upon Phanes and swallowed him whole. Zeus was thus 
enabled to make afresh within himself the world and all its 
contents, gods and goddesses included: Athena, for example, in 
full armour sprang from his head. Zeus therefore as a pantheistic 
god comprises— 

Fire and water and earth and afthér, day too and night; 

Metis the first forefather and Eros of much delight +. 
Métis is here boldly made masculine, perhaps as tantamount to 
metteta, the epic appellative of Zeus®. But the license offended the 
neo-Platonist Syrianos, who quotes the same line with one small 
correction— 

Metis the first foremother and Eros of much delight®. 


Apion in the Clementine Homilies? sets forth a somewhat 


' Supra p. 744 n.2. It remains possible, and even probable, that a pre-Hesiodic 
form of the myth represented Zeus as swallowing Metis simply in order to acquire her 
magic, but that later, owing to some social or political exigency (supra p. 737) room had 
to be found for Athena; goddess of the old Pelasgian stratum. The Theogony, as it 
stands, is certainly a patchwork. 

* Supra p. 739. 

δ Supra ii. 1024 ff. (conspectus on p. 1034). 

* Supra ii. 1028 πῦρ καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ γαῖα καὶ αἰθήρ, νύξ τε καὶ nuap, | καὶ Μῆτις πρῶτος 
γενέτωρ καὶ "Ἔρως πολυτερπής. 

5 Supra ii. 1025. 

δ Orph. frag. 169 Kern af. Aristokrit. Manich. in the Z’eosoph. Tubing. 50 
(K. Buresch A7aros Leipzig 1889 p. 110, 4) καὶ Maris, πρώτη γενέτις, καὶ "Ἔρως πολυτερ- 
wis. For γενέτις cp. Wisdom 7. 12 εὐφράνθην δὲ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν, ὅτι αὐτῶν ἡγεῖται σοφία, 
ἠγνόουν δὲ αὐτὴν γενέτιν εἶναι τούτων. 

? Orph. frag. 56 Kern af. Clem. Rom. hom. 6. 5--ς (ii. 200 C—204 B Migne). 
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similar Theogony, which may be described as a guast-Orphic 
account with a strong etymological colouring. When the bisexual 
Phanes emerged from the cosmic egg, the rest of its material 
contents sorted themselves out. The heavier dregs subsided in 
time (chrénos) and so were said to have been swallowed by Kronos: 
their abundance (p/éthos) caused them to be called Plouton. The 
fluid floating on the surface of this sediment got the name Poseidon. 
The highest and purest portion, consisting of translucent fire, was 
termed Zeus by reason of its heat (séousa). This was not swallowed 
by Kronos, but in virtue of its own warmth drew upwards the finest 
and most divine element left in the fluid layer, a spirit named 
Metis. Absorbed by the aithér and passing through its upper part 
or head, this spirit set up a perpetual agitation (pa/més), in short 
produced Understanding or Pallas}. 

In Platon’s Symposium*® Diotima of Mantineia® has a tale to 
tell about the parentage of Eros. When Aphrodite was born, Poros 
son of Metis (‘Way’ son of ‘ Wisdom’) was feasting with the other 
gods. Being drunk with nectar‘—it was before the days of wine— 
he betook himself to the garden of Zeus® and there fell asleep. 
Meantime Penia (‘Poverty’) got wind of the feast and came 
begging at the door. Anxious to cure her distress (aporfa), she lay 
with Poros and became by him the mother of Eros, who is attached 
to Aphrodite because he was begotten on her birthday. He is poor 
(pénes) and homeless like his mother, but eager, ingenious, and 
fertile in resource (pférimos) like his father. As a daimon, he is 
neither mortal nor immortal®, but in a single day will live and die 

1 Jb. 7—8 (ii. 201 B—204 A Migne) τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν τρίτον τὸ καθαρώτατον καὶ κορυφαιό- 
τατον ἅτε διαυγὲς ὃν πῦρ “Ζῆνα ὠνόμασαν διὰ τὴν ἐν αὐτῷ ζέουσαν φύσιν" ἀνωφερὲς γὰρ ὃν 
τὸ πῦρ πρὸς μὲν τὰ κάτω ὑπὸ χρόνου τοῦ Κρόνου οὐ κατεπόθη, ἀλλ᾽, ὡς ἔφην, ἡ πυρώδης 
οὐσία ζωτική τε καὶ ἀνωφερὴς οὖσα εἰς αὐτὸν ἀνέστη τὸν ἀέρα, ὃς καὶ φρονιμώτατός ἐστι διὰ 
τὴν καθαρότητα. τῇ οὖν ἰδίᾳ θερμότητι ὁ Ζεύ:--- τουτέστιν n ζέουσα οὐσία---τὸ καταλειφθὲν 
ἐν τῷ ὑποκειμένῳ ὑγρῷ τὸ ἰσχνότατον καὶ θεῖον ἀνιμᾶται πνεῦμα, ὅπερ Μῆτιν ἐκάλεσαν. 
κατὰ κορυφῆς δὲ αὐτοῦ ἐλθὸν τοῦ αἰθέρος καὶ συμποθὲν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ὥσπερ ὑγρὸν θερμῷ μιγέν, 
τὸν ἀεικίνητον παλμὸν ἐμποιῆσαν, γεννᾷ τὴν σύνεσιν, ἣν καὶ Παλλάδα ἐπονομάζουσι διὰ τὸ 


πάλλεσθαι, τεχνικωτάτην οὖσαν φρόνησιν, ἡ χρώμενος τὸν πάντα ἐτεχνήσατο κύσμον ὁ 
αἰθέριος τεχνίτης. 


2 Plat. symp. 203 B—E. 

* Supra ii. 1167. W. Kranz ‘Diotima von Mantineia’ in Hermes 1926 \xi. 437—447 
argues that Diotima was historical and was in Athens to Stay the plague by sacrifice 
(Plat. τοῦ ῷ 201 D) about the beginning of the Peloponnesian War (Class. Quart. 1927 
Xxi. 209). 

* An Orphic touch? Cp. supra ii. 448 n. 1, 1027. 

® Orphic again? Cp. supra ii. 1021 (but also 1119), 

δ For Eros as belonging to this category of betwixt-and-between see E. Hoffmann 
*Methexis und Metaxy bei Platon’ in the Jahresberichte des 


Atlologi. Vereins 2 
Berlin 1919 xiv. 53 f. (at end of Sokvates 1919 vii). phtlologischen Vereins 2u 
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and rise again thanks to his father’s nature. This transparent little 
allegory may or may not have been invented by Platon*. In any 
case it offered possibilities to the allegorists of a later age®, and was 
obviously susceptible of a Christian re-interpretation. A. von 
Sallet® first drew attention to the fact that a medallion, finely 
struck by Giovanni Cavino ‘the Paduan’ (1§500—1570 A.D.) in dark 
copper with a border of brass (fig. 536), has for obverse design 
a head of Christ inscribed PORVS CONSILII FILIVS, and acutely 
recognised in this legend the Latin rendering of the Platonic 
‘Poros son of Metis4’ 


Fig. 536. 


So in the long run the oracle concerning Metis came true, and 
Zeus, despite his most desperate shifts, found himself superseded 
by a Son of divine ‘Wisdom,’ One who was indeed the ‘Way ’— 
and the Truth, and the Life. 


(A) The attributes of Athena. 


The affiliation of the pre-Hellenic Athena to the Hellenic Zeus 
produced a goddess whose powers, as evidenced by her attributes, 


' Recent literature includes J. A. Stewart Zhe Myths of Plato London 1905 Ρ. 428, 
W. Willi Versuch einer Grundlegung der platonischen Mythopoite Zurich 1925 pp. 26 ff., 
32 ff., K. Reinhardt Platons Mythen Born 1927 p. 68 ff., P. Frutiger Les mythes de Platon 
Paris 1930 pp. 113 n. 2, 116, 198, 240. 

Poros is as old as Alkm. frag. 23. 13 ff. Bergk*, 1. 13 ff. Diehl, 1. 13 ff. Edmonds 
[κράτησ]ε γὰρ Αἷσα παντῶν | [καὶ ἸΠόρο]ς γεραίτατοι | [σιῶν ἀπ]έδιλος ἁλκά with the 
marginal gloss ὅτι τὸν Πόρον εἴρηκε τὸν αὐτὸν τῷ ὑπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ησιόδου μεμυθευμένῳ Χάει, on 
which see O. Hofer in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 2775—2778. 

* Plout. de Zs. e¢ Os. 57 (ὁ yap Πόρος οὐχ ἕτερός ἐστι τοῦ πρώτου ἐραστοῦ καὶ ἐφετοῦ καὶ 
τελείου καὶ αὐτάρκους κ-τ.λ.), Plotin. enn. 3. 5. 5 ff. (λόγος δὲ ἐλέγετο τῶν πάντων ὁ Πόρος 
with context, in which Zeus is νοῦς, Aphrodite is ψυχή, Penia is ὕλη). Cp. Porph. de antr. 
nymph. τό. 

* A. von Sallet in the Zettschr. f. Num. 1881 viii. 118—120 with fig. (=my fig. 536), 
W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2941. 

* Plat. symp. 203 B ὁ τῆς Μήτιδος υἱὸς Πόρος. 
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belonged partly to the old order, partly to the new, but contrived 
to reconcile both in the brilliance of a fresh and vivid personality. 

The said attributes can best be understood as the direct out- 
come of certain conclusions already reached, The Akropoli, I have 
said’, was originally called Athéne, a place-name whose locative 
*Athenat occasioned the plural Arkénai habitual in later Greek?. 
Homer"—be it observed—in the Odyssey, when speaking of Athens, 
can still use the singular form: 

“She came to Marathon and wide-wayed Athene.’ 


I further insisted* that the goddess was named Arthéne, like the 
rock, simply because at the outset she was the rock®, a mountain- 
mother of the Anatolian kind. 

No doubt objections will be brought against both these points 
of view. I shall be told that to use the same word Asiéne at one 
moment of the goddess, at the next of her rocky abode, would have 
been intolerably confusing, Homer thought otherwise, The im- 
mediate context® of the line quoted above tells how ‘Athene...left 
lovely Scherie, and came to Marathon and wide-wayed Athenc. 
So Athene came to Athene! The poet is serenely unconscious of 
anything amiss, 

Others may demur to Athena being treated as a mountain- 
mother. She was so notoriously a Virgin that to call her a Mother 
at all borders on the blasphemous. But we are apt to forget that in 
early illogical days the status Jost might by appropriate means be 
regained. Pausanias’, for instance, informs us that Hera recovered 
her virginity every year by bathing in the spring Kanathos near 
Nauplia. And it is not unreasonable to suppose that the same 

1 ἀατα fie 12}. 

" F. Matz in A. Mau Alatalog der Aidiothek ἀμ ΤΑ ΝΗ archdologicchen Juptituel 
te Aan Berlin—Lelpaig 1932 ii. 2, 1696 cites R. Nadrowski Der Stidtenamen ᾿Αϑηναι 
in seinem Verhiltnis com Géttermamen ᾿Αϑηνᾶ" in Ἔπιστημ. 'Ἐπετηρια 1903—1909 ν. 
τ --201. 

5. (δα, 7. So ἵκετα Δ᾽ ἐς Mapatwirn 
549, Od. 3. a78, 307, 11. Ἀ28. 

‘ hav hrc Pp. 334. 

* Dr B. F.C. Atkinson has miggested to me that a masculine paralle! might be founel 
in Aver, a mountain which bere a name of Anatolian type (cp. Κέων, Κῶν, Tears), was 
addresed by Nerxes as “Aéw δαιμόνιε (Bout. de cobid, srg 3}, was luter personified 23 πὶ 
giant (17. W. Stoll in Roscher Ler, Myth. ἵν τας, κα. Timpel in Pauly—Wissown Aan: 
Ane. in τοῦν and 2069), supported a population of Macrobti (Pin. say, Rist. 4. 171 πῃ. 
‘pra ii, so0 n. 4), and down to the present day is regarded ws πὶ ΤΑ γιον "Oper of the 
Uiniost sanctity (rapra ii. goo m. 1). | 

8 OW. 7. 78 γλαυκῶπιν ᾿Αϑήνη, Ba 
all the more likely to catch the eye. 

Τ᾿ Supra p. 214 τι. 2. 


καὶ εὐῤνάγιαν ᾿Αβήνην, But ᾿Αϑῆναι in Jf 2. 546, 


εὐρυδηυτὰν "Adirq—both af the end of the line and 
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thing happened to Athena, both in Argos and at Athens. The 
Argive women once a year took the image of Athena and washed it 
in the river Inachos?, At Athens it was the old wooden statue in 
the Ereththeion that had the annual bathe. It was escorted down 
to Phaleron by the ¢phebor, dipped in the sea by two /owfrides or 
‘bathing-women,’ and brought back in the evening with a torch- 
light procession—the whole business being termed the Plynteria or 
‘Washing Day*®" Now we may be very sure that it was some 
strong religious reason—godliness rather than cleanliness—which 
prompted the Greeks to bathe their goddess in river or sea. 
And, if we may argue from what is told us of Hera, the object 
was to transform the Mother into a Maiden once more. Of course 
to all and sundry in up-to-date Athens Athena was Parthénos. But 
the women of Elis, country folk who clung to archaic beliefs, had 
a sanctuary of Athena Affter*, a mother-goddess confessed. 

I take it, then, that Athena was the pre-Greek mountain-mother 
of the Akropolis rock, As such she would stand in specially close 
relation to the rock-products, whether vegetable or animal. Any life 
issuing from crevices or holes in the rock would be Aer life. The 
fora and fauna of the place would be venerated as divine mani- 
lestations of herself. And of these manifestations there are three 
that claim our special attention, 


(1) The olive of Athena. 


Only one tree, so far as we know, grew on the Akropolis— 

the famous olive in the Pandroscion* (fig. §37)*% The antiquary 
Philochoros* mentions it in connexion with a curious happening of 
300 BC. He says: 
“This year had ended and another begun, when the following portent took place 
on the Akropolis. A bitch got into the temple of the Poefidr and, diving into 
the Pandroseion, mounted the altar of Zeus Afertefos, which stands under the 
olive tree, and there lay down, though it is an old-established custom at Athens 
that dogs? are not allowed on the Akropolis.’ 

1 fb. 

* G. E. Marindin in Smith—Wayte—Marindin Dyct. at. i, 4408, Mommeen Seite 
εἰ. Stadr Athen pp. 7£., vol, 491—soy, L. Couve in Daremberg—Saglio Dyer, clef. iti, 
i99—Sor, E. Ptuhl 2 dtheniensivm pompis sacri: Berolini 1900 pp. §9—92, L. Deubner 
ltttehe Fests Berlin 1934 pp. i7—z2. 

* Supra p. 24 ἢ * Supra p. 243. 

* Treproduce the restoration of M, Schede fr Burg von Athen Berlin 1922 μὲ τοῦ 
fig. 25 (=i. The Asropoits of Athens trans. H, Τὶ Price London (1927) p. 105 hig. 25): 

δ Philochor. frag. 146 (Fray. 40f. Gr. i. 408i, Miller) ag. Dion. Hal. εἰς Svnarrd, 
ἐμυΐ. 3. | 

* Cp. Plont, χα. Ao. yo with H. J. Kose af ἀν. See further O. Keller ee 
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One fancies the scene—the dog dodging pursuit, the horrified 
bystanders, the fattish sacristan in full cry, but balked of his prey 
as the creature leapt into safety beneath the shade of Athena’s 
olive! : 

This was the tree said to have been planted by Athena as 
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Fig. 537. 


evidence that the Akropolis belonged to her and not to Poseidon. 
Apollodoros? tells the tale: 


*Poseidon...with a blow of his trident on the middle of t 
a sea, which they now call Erechtheis. After him Athena, having summoned 
Kekrops as witness of her right, planted an olive-tree, which is still shown in the 
Pandroseion. But when the two strove for possession of the place, Zeus? parted 


he Akropolis produced 


anttke Tierwelt Leipzig 1909 i. 136, 139, Ε. Orth in P 
2374 f., H. Scholz Der Hund in der griechisch-rimisc 
1937 P- 40. 

* Apollod. 3. 14. 1. 


auly—Wissowa Feal-Enc. Viii- 
hen Magie und Religion Berlin 


* Supra i. 147. 
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them asunder and appointed as arbiters...the twelve gods. By their verdict the 
land was adjudged to Athena, because Kekrops bore witness that she had been 
the first to plant the olive. Athena, therefore, called the city Athens after herself, 
while Poseidon! in hot anger flooded the Thriasian plain and laid Attike under 
the sea.’ 


The story is related by Greek and Roman writers with some variety 
of detail*, But the main points are sufficiently clear. And it is the 
unanimous, or all but unanimous, opinion of modern scholars that 
this legend covers a historic fact—the attempted supersession of 
Athena-cult by Poseidon-cult® Or, as 1 should venture to put it, 
the intrusion of the Ionian god upon the Pelasgian goddess‘. 

And here we must take into account the western pediment of 
the Parthenon, about which Pausanias® says simply: ‘The back 
gable contains the strife of Poseidon with Athena for possession of 
the land.’ This pediment at once met the eye of all visitors to the 
Akropolis, and in ancient times lent dignity to a somewhat barren 


* Poseidon, despite his stormy strength, really seemed born to lose lawsuits! Similar 
legends told how he strove with Hera for Argos, lost his case, and in anger first drained 
the country of water and then swamped it with a flood (Paus. 2. 15. 5, 2. 22. 4); how 
he contended with Zeus for Aigina and again lost (Orph. frag. 335 Kern ap. schol. 
Pind. /sthm. 8. 92 ἢ ὅτι ἐφιλονείκησαν Ποσειδῶν re καὶ Leds περὶ Αἰγίνης, ὅτε καὶ pera- 
βαλεῖν δοκεῖ τὴν νῆσον Ποσειδῶν, καθὰ ἄλλοι τέ φασι καὶ Πυθαίνετος (an addendum to Frag. 
hist. Gr. iv. 487 Miller) προσαγόμενος ᾿Ορφέα. See further J. P. Harland Prehistoric 
Aigina Paris 1925 pp. 52, 81 ff.); how he disputed the possession of Trozen with Athena, 
but was forced to go shares, and vented his spleen by flooding the land with salt water 
(Paus. 2. 30. 6, 2, 32. 8). But, so far as Athens is concerned, notice the orderly and 
decorous nature of the proceedings—the two litigants, the rival claims, the production of 
evidence and material exhibits, the peaceful settlement by adjudicators on the ground of 
well-attested priority. I should infer that the legend took shape in comparatively recent 
times, and I should be disposed to conjecture that the or‘ginal dispute was a fight, not a 
lawsuit at-all. 

* Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 203 n. 1, F. Diimmler in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. 
ii. 1951, Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 270 ff., G. Fougéres in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. 
Ant. iii. 1919, Sir J. G. Frazer on Apollod. 3. 14.1, H. J. Rose 4 Handbook of Greek 
Mythology London 1928 pp. 68, 76 f. 

Monographs include L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1872 pp. 5—142 Atlas 
pl. 1, C. Robert ‘Der Streit der Gétter um Athen’ in Hermes 1881 xvi. 60—87 (see 
infra p. 753 n. 2), E. Petersen ‘“‘ Der Streit der Gétter um Athen’” 24. 1882 xvii. 
124—133, C. Robert ‘ Das Schiedsgericht tiber Athena und Poseidon’ in the Ath. Mitth. 
1882 vii. 48—s8 pls. 1, 2 and 2, E. Petersen ‘Der Streit des Poseidon und der Athena’ 
in Wiener Studien 1883 v. 42—51, W. Amelung ‘Schiedsgericht zwischen Poseidon und 
Athene’ in the Ath. Afitth. 1898 xxiii. 235—241. 

A conspectus of literary variants is given in A Guide to the Sculptures ὁ) the Parthenon 
London 1908 p. 32. 

ὅ To quote but one recent judgment, Prof. H. J. Rose of. cit. p. 68 sees here ‘a local 
Attic legend, which perhaps reflects the contests between a Greek (Ionian ?) people, 
coming, it may be, by sea, and the natives of the place with their ancient cult of a 
Minoan goddess.’ 

4 Supra p. 7361. 5 Paus. 1. 24. 5- 
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rock by representing it asa bone of contention between two major 
deities. Nowadays the sculpture has almost completely vanished 
from the pediment-floor; but, so far as the principal antagonists are 
concerted, extant fragments suffice to prove’ the general trust- 
worthiness of the fourth-century Aydria from Pantikapaion, which 
gives us in gilded relief a close copy of the central group (fig. 53$)% 
Both claimants are in strenuous action, Athena striking downwards 
with her lance, Poseidon with his trident. Meside the former is her 
olive® with a snake twined about it and a Nike hovering in the 
branches. Beside the latter is his sea with a couple of dolphins 
plunging in it. And the vase-painter has acknowledged his debt to 
the sculptor by adding a small temple in the top right-hand corner, 
as who should say ‘I owe my inspiration to the Parthenon*! 
Sir Cecil Smith® in 1907 was able to show that the existing portions*® 
of Athena and Poseidon could be aptly superposed on the corre- 
sponding vase-figures. That is reassuring. But sundry difficulties 
remain. Why after producing their tokens are the gods depicted as 


* Sir Ceeil Smith in the Jowrn. Hell. Stud. igo] xvii. 243 ff. with fig. 2. 

* L. Stephani fo. κῶν Atlas pl + (=my fig. 438), A. Conre Mien. Morlegrdl. vi 
Pl. 9, A. Haumeister in his Jadu. i. 221, iii 1gg4 fo fig. 1542, Harrison Myth. Mon, 
dnc. Ath. p. gat fig. 4g, Reinach Age. Poser i. 37. 10, H. B. Walters Aféstory ay 
Ancient Pottery London 190s ii. a4 pl. so, Phubl difalered μ᾿ Zeichmung df. Gr. ii. 713 
hg. troy, M. H. Swindlers ateciens Fainting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p- 357 with fig. 476. 
The olive-trer is completely gilded. Athena (head broken away) and Poseidon are in 
high relief. The goddess wears a green pédlor and carries a yellow shield, but her lance 
and adormments are golden. The pod is brown-skinned and has a reddish cA/anefs, a 
fided trident, and a white horse. 

C. Robert in Armes 1881 xvi. δα--Β} angues that the scene shows Poseidon attempting 
to destroy with his trident the newly created olive-tree, which is protected both by the 
ὅπῖκ6. Erichthonies and by IMonyses Δενδρίτης (Plout, arent. §- 2. 1}, while Athena 
faises her lance to attack Poseidon himself, The remaining figures, from left to right, 
will be Pandrosos, Amphitrite, Rekrups The vase, like the pediment, this depicts the 
actual fat, of which na literary description has come down tu us. 

* Two fragments of the tree are at Athens (A, H. Smith in the Aran Wis. Cat, 
ccalpiure i, 304 πῶ. 449. 07 twiga of olive (height o17™) andl 18 part of stem and sprays 
of olive (height o4n"), i, A Geta fo the Sewlpferes of the Parthenon Loudon τον 
PB τ: Do. 339, 17 and 93, ad. The Sculpures of the Parthenon London 1yio p. 23 frag. 
148 pl. 14D and frag 14g pl. ig0. The latter already in A Michaelis Dvr Parthenon 
Leiprig 2871 p. ty ple, 13), See also A. H. Smith in the Arif. Mus. Cat. δον δέν τε 
rs AO. 339) τὸ, Af. Fhe Souttinre of the Parthenon London 1910 p. τὰ frag. τὰ 
ee 

ἡ Ge Robert ἦν: χήν p. 67 thought “dass der kleine Tempel mit Stephani als Erech- 
theion, oder um es Bunt correct zu dagen, als der Palast des Kekrope...2u erklaren ist.’ 

* Sir Cecil Smith in the fomrm, Afeil. Stud. 1goz xxvii. 148 fig. 2. 

" A. H. Smith in the Aris. Afar. Cat, Semipiure i. 124 ἢ wo. 304, Land M, id. 
a Guide to the Sculptures ef tae Forthenon London τοβ p. 40 ff. no. ὅσα, L amd M, re. 
The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 119 p. 18f. figs. 11--αὶ pl. τὸ, 1 and a, 
M. Collignon ἐς Partidnon Paris 19o9—19ra pl. κῃ, L and M. 
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striking downwards? Studniczka’ suggested that to drive a spear 
into the ground was to claim possession of the soil—a piece of 
symbolism current in antiquity, like the modern hoisting of a flag. 
But the examples of the alleged custom quoted by him are fot very 
convincing?. More often we are told that Athena strikes the rock 
with her lance and so creates the olive, Poseidon strikes it with his 
trident and so makes the salt well. The action and its immediate 
result are combined in one simultaneous scene. That may be so. 
Only, it is ποῖ what Apollodoros said. According to him’, Athena 
never struck the rock at all! Poseidon with a blow of his trident on 
the middle of the Akropolis produced his sea, but Athena merely 
planted her olive-tree. What, then, are we to make of her action 
with that spear? It looks to me as though Pheidias or whoever 
designed the western pediment of the Parthenon had taken an old 
combat-motif, two people fighting one another, and modified it to 


suit a new situation—the more peaceable producing of proofs, right 
rather than might. 


Fig. 539. Fig. 540. 


Imperial bronze coins of Athens (figs. 539, 540)* are often cited in 
illustration of the pediment. But I doubt their relevance. For one 


1 Ἐς, Studniczka in Roscher Zex. Myth. ili. 2863. 


2 Studniczka (after W. Judeich) quotes Diod. 17. 17 (Alexander from his ship hurled 
a spear at the Troad and ἀπεφαίνετο τὴν ᾿Ασίαν δέχεσθαι δορίκτητον) and Serv. én Verg- 
Aen. 3. 46 (Romulus, captato augurio, hastam de Aventino monte in Palatinum jecit : 
quae fixa fronduit et arborem fecit). But how far was the hurling of the spear an essenti 
part of the symbolism (cp. supra li. 703 ἢ. 2)? The Centumviral Aasta (B. ten Brink De 
hasta praccipuo apud Romanos signo, imprimis iusti dominti Groningae 1839 pp- 1- 16) 
may or may not be in point (see E. Cuq in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 41 ff. and 
M. Wlassak in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ii. 1935 ff.). 

8. Supra p. 750 f. 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica ete. p- 98 pl. 17, 4, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 130 f. pl. Z, 11, 12, 14, 16, J. N. Svoronos Les monnates d’ Athénes 
Munich 1923—1926 pl. 89, t—15 (of which no. 3 Vienna=my fig. 539 and no. t+ 
Athens=my fig. 540). A specimen in my collection is shown supra p. 187 fig. 96. 

Mrs J. P. Shear in Hesperia 1936 v. 296 connects the contest-type of Athena Ὁ. 


Poseidon (her fig. 8, 1—11) with the Athenian festival of freed th + teria 
(L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 235 n. 2). reedom, the Nike 
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thing, Poseicon and Athena are to the left and right of the tree: in 
the pediment their position was the reverse. Again, the coins put 
an owl on the tree, where the pediment had a hovering Nike. And 
lastly, the coins make Poseidon strike the rock, but Athena merely 
point to her tree: on no specimen known to Svoronos has she 
a lance. The inference is clear. The coins are presenting the myth 
as told by Apollodoros, not the myth as represented in the pediment. 

Pausanias*, when he visited Athens, noticed yet another memorial 
of the famous Strife. On the summit of the Akropolis, at a point 
closely adjoining the altar of Zeus Poéteiis, he saw ‘Athena exhibiting 
the olive-plant and Poseidon exhibiting a wave. It is commonly, 
but with no great certitude®, maintained that the type of this group 
is attested by a series of minor antiquities? including a silver buckle 
from Herculaneum (fig. §41)*, an imperial bronze coin of Athens 
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Fig. 341. 


* Paus. 1. τ. 3 πεποίηται δὲ καὶ τὸ φυτὸν τῆν ἐλαίαν ᾿Αϑηνᾶ καὶ κῦμα ἀναφαίνων 
Ποσειδῶν with HH. Hitaig—H. Bltimner aa for, 

* Protests were raised by B. Sauer Die Anfanye der statwarinhen Gruppe Leipzig 
1887 p, ὅς δ. 233 (the Smyrna relief presupposes fvai-Lysippean statuary types, but not 
necessarily a statuary group; and the same is true of the minor antiquities in general) 
and in dur der Anoweia Boxtin 1890 pp. φῦ τοι (the Smyrna relief is abbreviated from 
the eastern friexe of Athena Nike: lut see rafna p. 481 n. 0). 

My own feeling is that the minor monuments in question do not illustrate the group 
described in Paws. 1.24.3. ‘Athena exhibiting the olive-plant’ suggests rather such a 
pose da she takes ἐπήγα fig. #49, a. And ‘Poseidon exhibiting » wave" sounds like a 
misunderstood matf—Poseidon holding a curled dpidaiton as 2g. on a silver coin of 
Hatirian (Overbeck Gr. Aiwnztmyth. Poseidon p. 2g§ Munataf, 6, 6). 

* C. Robert in the 4/4. AfiftA, 1882 vii. κα ff. 

'G. Finati in the eu! Musee Borbonice Napoli 1831 vii pl. 48, (1) (= my fig. 5.1], 
Muller—Wieseler Dlemben. d. alt. A’unst ii. τόρ, pl. 22, 234, Rotx—Rarré Merv. of Fomp. 
Vil Bronzes 15 Scrie p. τοῦ ff, pl og, 1. 

48—3 
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(fig. $42), bronze medallions struck by Hadrian* and Marcus 
Aurelius (fig. 543)%, together with sundry gems‘ of which the most 
important is a late (¢. 300 A.D.) cameo of sardonyx formerly owned 
by Prince Nikolas Gagarin (fig. 544)%. There is here no sign of 


Fig. 544. 


1 L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1872 pp. 5 fig. 2, 134 f. (Hermitage), 
Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Num. Comm. Paus. iii, 131 pl. 2, 17, J. Ν. Svoronos 
Les monnaies d Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 89, 16 Berlin, 17 J. Anderson (=my 
fig. 542), 18 Petrograd. 

2 Gnecchi Medagl. Rom. iii. 20 no. 100 pl. 146, 8 (Rome) and 9 (Vienna). 

5. Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 131 pl. z, 17 Provinzial- 
Museum Bonn (=my fig. 543). 

* (1) A small cornelian in the Dutch collection (L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. 
Pét. 1872 pp. 5 fig. 4, 140 f.). 

(2) A large sardonyx-cameo at Naples (E. Gerhard—T, Panofka Neapels antike 


Bildwerke Stuttgart—Tiibingen 1828 i. 395 no. 5, A. Gargiulo /#torne ἴα tazza di pietra 
sardonica orientale nel R. Museo Borbonico breve ragionamento Napoli 1835 pl- 2; 


L. Stephani /oe. cit. pp. 136—138). 

(3) A large sardonyx-cameo in Paris (C. Lenormant Nouvelle galerie mythologique 
(Trésor de numismatique et de glyptique) Paris 1850 p. 146 no. 1 pl. 52, 1, A, Chabouillet 
Catalogue général et raisonné des camées et pierres gravées de la Bibliotheque Impériale 
Paris (1858) p. 7 no. 36, L. Stephani /oc. cit. pp. 138—1 40). 

5 L. Stephani /oc. cit. pp. 221 fig. (=my fig. 544), 222 ἢ, This large sardonyx-cameo 
of three layers supplements the central group of Poseidon and Athena with two flanking 
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hostility. Athena's snake no longer hisses defiance, and Poseidon 
leans quietly on his trident. The two might be arranging, amicably 
enough, some wiodus vivend:. It was said that during the dispute 
Athena begged Zeus to give his vote for her, promising that, if he 
did so,a victim should for the first time be sacrificed on the altar to 
him as Zeus Polieds', A marble relief at Smyrna (fig. $45)" and 


- 
J 
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figuress—on the left Apollon (Δελφίνιον (7), who rests one hand with his lyre on a tripod 
and hokis the other with a wreath (7) towards a swan; on the right Dionysos, who rests 
one hand with his sévrver on a short pillar and holds the other with a cup (?) or grape- 
banch (7) towards a panther. Claomsy, but symmetric. 
᾿ Hesych, 15, Ache @Gec καὶ πεσσαί- tirtt μάφουσι wien. φασὶ δὲ ἐν Τῇ τῶν 
᾿Αϑηναίων δια ψηφίσει, ὅτε ἠμφισβήτει ᾿Αϑηνᾶ καὶ Ποσειδῶν, τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν Διὸν δεηθῆναι ὑπὲρ 
αὐτῆς τὴν ψῆφον ἐνεγκιῶν καὶ ὑπασχέσειαι ἀντὶ τούτοι: τὸ τοῦ Πολιέων ἱερεῖον (co L. Kiister 
for ἱερὰν cod.) πρῶταν δύεσθαι ἐπὶ βωμοῦ, Sould. s.r. Arde ψῆφον" οὕτων καλεῖται, ἐν ᾧ 
Afwa καὶ Ποσειδῶν ἐκρίθησαν. Ἐρατῖνοι ᾿Αρχιλύχοιν (frag. 4 (frag. com. der. il. τ Γ. 
Meincke)). ἔνθα Aidt μεγάλον ϑᾶκοι πεασαί re καλοῦνται. ὁ γὰρ rower, ἐν ᾧ ἐκρίθησαν, 
ic ψῆφον καλεῖται, τάττεται δὲ 4 παροιμία ἐπὶ τῶν ἱερῶν καὶ ἀϑίκτων. Supra i. 147 with 
Og. τοῦ f. 
7 * C. Robert ‘Die Schredsgericht ther Athena und Poseidon’ in the 44. ΠΑ. 1884 
Vie 43—s8 pl. 2,2 (=my fig. 548) a relief in greyish marble (o'33™ high, o-7o™ wide) 
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another in the Villa Carpegna! repeat the scene with the addition of 
Nike, who is drawing out the votes from the voting-urn. And 
a bronze medallion of Antoninus Pius 
(fig. 546)? plays a variation on the same 
triumphant theme. 

Athena had indeed won her victory, 
and henceforward Poseidon, abating his 
claim to sole possession, must be content 
with a very subordinate ré/e, that of a 
mere lodger in the ancient temple of 
Athena Polids. To effect an entry into that 
august abode, he had to become as like as 
possible to Erechtheus, the acknowledged 
protégé of the goddess, The ‘strong house of Erechtheus’ seems to 
have had a rock-cut cistern, which would serve as his ‘sea’ under 
the respectable old name Erechtheis*. Above this ‘sea,’ which could 
be seen and heard through an opening in the pavement, was the 
west chamber of the later Erechtheion, and here stood three altars 
fortunately described by Pausanias*. ‘On entering the building,’ 
he says, ‘you find three altars, one to Poseidon on which at the 
bidding of a certain oracle they sacrifice also to Erechtheus, a second 
to the hero Boutes, a third to Hephaistos,’ Now Hephaistos we can 
understand: he was the original husband of Athena’. Boutes too 
had a right to be there: he was the ancestor of the Eteoboutadai, 
hereditary priests of the Erechtheion*®, But Poseidon and Erechtheus 
must make do with a single altar. The fact is, Poseidon had long 
since been officially identified with Erechtheus?. As early as the 


from Aphrodisias in Karia, now in the Evangelical School at Smyrna. The olive, here 
duplicated for symmetry’s sake, accommodates Athena’s owl. The dolphin, coiled about 
an anchor, betokens Poseidon’s ‘sea.’ 

* Id. ib. p. 50 ff. pl. 2 a rough Roman relief, probably a sarcophagus-lid, in the Villa 
Carpegna (Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Poseidon p. 306 fig. 8, Matz—Duhn Ant, Bildw. 
in Kom iii. 17 f. no. 3495), which on the extreme right includes part at least of the scene 
more completely shown on the slab at Smyrna, 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. Medallions p. 9 no. 12 (wrongly described) pl. 10, 3, Gnecchi 
Medagl. Rom. ii, 18 no. 79 (wrongly described) pls. 51, 1 (Bologna) and 52, 5 (Paris) 
(=my fig. 546). 

5.7. M. Paton Zhe Erechtheum Harvard Univ. Press I 
(plan), 106 (photo) and pls. 1 (plan), 15 (sections) identifies the ‘sea’ with a shaft about 
o-go™ square, sunk in the rock about 1°75™, within the extreme south-west corner of the 
building, but admits that the original Erechtheis may have been a natural hollow in the 
rock still visible below the floor of the large mediaeval or Turkish cistern. 

* Paus. 1. 26. 5. ° Supra p. 188 ff. 

5 Supra Ὁ. 589. 7 Supra ii. 793. 


927 pp. 169—171 with figs. 68 
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fifth century B.C. we have a dedication ‘to Poseidon Erechtheus?,’ 
and plenty of later inscriptions and texts bear witness to the blend®. 
Now and again there is some consciousness that the two were not 
really dne, as when in the first half of the fourth century the tribe 
Erechtheis sacrifices a bull ‘to Poseidon and to Erechtheus®’ 
But then, after all, the tribe Erechtheis would naturally be jealous 
for the credit of its namesake Erechtheus. For the most part, the 
populace acquiesced in this slight simplification of theology. Peace- 
ful penetration had as usual succeeded. 

The actual olive, token of Athena’s triumph, rose from a cleft in 
the rock beside the altar of Zeus Herketfos (figs. 547, 548)* A tree 
of immemorial sanctity would presumably be thick-stemmed and 
bent with age®; and as such it is represented on Athenian coins of 


Fig. 548. 


* Corp. inser. Att. i no. 387=Jnser. Gr. ed. min. i no. 580 (cited supra p. 12 n. 3). 

* Supra ii. 793 τι. 12, iii. 12 mn. 3. See also Roberts—Gardner Gé. Epigr. ii. 469 
no. 268 with ἢ, on p. 473, E. H. Meyer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2849, Escher in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 405. 

* Corp. inser. Alt. iv. 2 no. 556ς, 1 ff.=Znscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 1 no. 1146, 1 ff. 
(cited supra p. 12 n. 3). 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 111 no. 815 lighted altar with one olive-tree 
on its left, no. 816 pl. 19, 10 altar between two olive-trees, on it a ducranium filleted, 
J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d’ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 87, 38 Athens, 39 Berlin, 
40 London (=my fig. 547), 41 Petrograd, 42 Berlin (=my fig. 548), 43 London?, 
Anson Num. Gr. iv. 16 no. 143 London, no. 144 pl. 3 London. Svoronos’ description 
of the lighted altar as ‘la fontaine de l’Erechthéion’ is ludicrous. 

® Theophr. Aist. plant. 4. 13. 2 τὴν δὲ μακροβιότητάὰ μαρτυροῦσιν ἐπί γέ τινων καὶ 
ἡμέρων καὶ ἀγρίων καὶ αἱ παραδεδομέναι φῆμαι παρὰ τῶν μυθολόγων" ἐλάαν μὲν γὰρ λέγουσι 
τὴν ᾿Αθήνῃσι, K.7.d., cp. Plin. mat. Aist. 16. 234 durant in Liternino Africani prioris manu 
Satae olea, etc. 

H. O. Lenz Botanik der alten Griechen und Rimer Gotha 1859 p. 15 ἢ. 57 ‘ Von 
einigen uralten, von einem Mauerchen umgebnen Olivenbaiumen am Oelberg zu Jerusalem, 
behaupten, wie Dr. Bagge erzihlt, die dortigen Ménche, sie stammten noch aus der Zeit 
des Heilands.’ T. v. Heldreich in A. Mommsen Griechische Jahreszeiten Schleswig 1877 
v. 573 f. ‘ Besonders grosse und alte Baume sind bei Amarussi und Kephissia zu finden; 
mehrere davon haben nach Jul. Schmidt’s [J. F. Julius Schmidt Beitrage sur physthalischen 
Geographie von Griecheniand Athen 1861 i. 291 f.] Messungen an ihrer untern Basis bis 
15,55 Meter und der Stamm in einiger Hdhe iiber dem breiten Fundamente noch 6 bis 8 
Meter im Umfang. Auch an vielen andern Orten giebt es sehr grosse Oelbaume in Attica ; 
50 mass ich in der mesogaischen Ebene Lamprica kiirzlich einen Baum, dessen Stamm 
ganz unten an der Basis 12,85 Meter und bei 0,50 Μ. iiber der Oberflache des Bodens 
noch 7,40 M. im Umfang hatte. Solche Baume miissen bei dem langsamen Wachsthum 
des Oelbaums ein sehr hohes Alter haben, leider ist es sehr schwierig oder fast unméglich, 
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imperial date’. In popular parlance it was dubbed sometimes ‘the 
Stunted or Writhen Olive?’ but sometimes also ‘the Citizen 
Olive®’—a very notable name, since it assured the citizens that the 
Olive was one of themselves. They were asfo/: it, or rathér she, 
was asté, But this sympathy between tree and townsfolk went 
further than that. There is reason to think that the Olive of the 
Erechtheion was regarded as the life-tree* of Athens, on whose 
preservation the very existence of the state depended. When the 
Persians sacked the Akropolis, this all-important tree was burnt. 
‘But, says Herodotos®, ‘on the day after its burning, when the 
Athenians bidden by the king to sacrifice went up to the sanctuary, 
they saw a shoot of about a cubit’s length sprung from the stump 
and duly reported the matter.’ Pausanias® tells the same tale, 
except that his olive, instead of one cubit in two days, grows two 
cubits in one day. Stories can grow as well as olives! 


Clearly the tree was a hardy perennial, and the Athenians were 
well advised when they took twelve slips of it and planted them in 
the Akademeia. The resultant trees furnished the sacred oil for the 
Panathenaic victors and were known as moréai7, not because they 


dasselbe zu bestimmen, und wohl noch niemals ist die Dauer eines jener uralten Stamme 
direct bestimmt und nachgewiesen worden, Die alten Oliven haben meist einen hohlen 
Stamm, es fehlt meist der Holzkérper mit den Jahresringen, Sfters theilen sie sich dann 
auch in mehrere Stamme durch natiirliche Spaltung. Mit grosser Wahrscheinlichkeit 
wird angenommen, dass die Oliven auf dem Oelberge bei Jerusalem—acht an der Zahl— 
noch dieselben sind, welche einst zu Christi Zeiten dort standen: sie hatten, als Bové 
[N. Bové ‘Relation abrégée d’un voyage botanique en Egypte, dans les trois Arabies, 
en Palestine et en Syrie’ in the Annales des sciences naturelles 1834 i. 173] sie mass, 
‘‘wenigstens 6 Meter” im Umfange; unsere attischen sind aber zum Theil noch viel 
dicker und wenn man daraus auf ihr Alter schliessen darf, miissen diese lebenden 
Denkmaler aus der hellenischen Vorzeit noch betrichtlich alter sein.’ C. Neumann— 
J. Partsch Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland mit besonderer Riichsicht auf das 
Alterthum Breslau 1885 p. 416f. ‘Solcher uralter Oelbaume, von denen mancher 
vielleicht noch die Bliithezeit Athens gesehen hat, giebt es in Attika noch mehrere; 
Stamme von 1—14m Durchmesser sind nicht selten; im Oelwalde am Kephissos 
kommen Stimme von 2—3m Durchmesser vor; die Héhenentwickelung ist indess nie 
sehr bedeutend, auch bei den schnsten nur 7—10m.’ See further A. Coutance L’olivier, 
Polive et 'huile des olives Paris 1877 pp. 1—456 with figs., H. Kébert Der cahme Oclbaum 
tn der religiosen Vorstellung der Griechen Miinchen 1894 pp. 1—48, and L. Weniger 
Der heilige Olbaum in Olympia Weimar 1895 p. 3. 

! Supra p. 187 figs. 98 and go. 

3 Ἢ πάγκυφος ἐλαία (supra p. 187 n. 2). 

5. Ἢ ἀστὴ ἐλαία (z.). 

* On life-trees in general see Boetticher Baumkultus p. 163 ff. (*‘Schikksalsbaume’), 
Mrs J. H. Philpot Zhe Sacred Tree London 1897 p, 84 ff. Frazer Golden Bough: 
Balder the Beautiful ii. 159 ff., E. 5. Hartland in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics Edinburgh 1915 viii. 44° ff, H. Marzell in the Handwirterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1927 i. 956, Boette ¢4, 1933 Vv. 60 ff. 

5 Hdt. 8. 55. ὁ Paus. 1. 27. 2. 7 Supra p. 187 n. 2. 
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were fractions (mére) of the original stock, but because on them 
depended the fate (adrox) of the people. A similar life-tree was the 
wild olive in the market-placé at Megara: an oracle had announced 
‘that, if this were cut open, the city would be taken and pluntiered ; 
which’'—adds Theophrastos 1_tecame to pass when trios took 


it. Athena herself, as mistress of the fateful olives, bore the title 
Hérios*, therein resembling Zeus Mérios*. A red-figured amphora 
published by Gerhard * (fig. $49) shows the goddess holding out her 


1 Theophr. dist. plant. 5. 3. 4, Plin. mat. dist, 16, 1g. 

* Sch6ll—Studemund amecd. i. afig ᾿Επίϑετα ᾿Αϑηνᾶφ (21) joplow, Gruppe Gr. Afyth. 
Hel. p. απο] ἢ. § "Die Olive ist der Lebens- und Schicksalshaum (V8, p. 87g MF], und ewar 
gilt dics insbesondere auch von den der Athena heiligen Oclbdumen, ja diese Géttin heisst 
selbst wie die Schicksalsoliven Mopla.’ Kruse in Pauly—Wissowa Aail:me. xvi. 307 
gives Athena's appellative more correctly as Mépsot. 

* Supra ic τοῦ n. 6, ii. 20, g02 π. 2, See also Krase foc. εἶν, who potes ἐμαὶ 
L.. Stephani in the Comm pte remitte Ate Fr. 1872 P33 ". 1 would identify Zeus Mpuot 
with Zous"ENalour (Hesych. “Enalovr- ἐν Κύπρῳ ὁ Zevt. Musurus cj. EXaioit, O. Jessen 
in Pauly—Wissowa Aral-Ene. ¥, 2228 would emend Another Hesychian ploas ᾿Ηλαϑύσ. " 
Aude ἱερὰν ἐν Νὐπρῳ ΕΠ Ἔλαοδε oF ᾿Ελαιούσεαρ), ΠῚ Fans "Ekalouy may I see Η͂Π attempt to 
extract Greek sente from a Semitic mame. R. Meister Dit eriochischen Diatebee Géitingen 
1KAg ii. 20% thomght to find the Phoenician “BA [more correctly "ἔπ ina whole group of 
Cypnote names, including Hesych, Εὐελίϑητ' αὐθάδην, καὶ ὁ Zeit ἐν Κύπρῳ (cp. Hesych. 
Ἔλα" Zed ἐν GiSace) ond such titles as ΕΠλήτι (suger i, 537 π᾿ οἱ and ἘΠλαπιναστήι 
(vara i. δε πὶ 4, ti Osa ἢ. οἷ. He related Zeus "EX-alovr to "Ed ale a hestlend of 
south-eastern Kypros (Ptol. a. τῳ. 3) HL. Lewy in PAtiatogus 18g? li. 74% and in the 
fakes. f. clas, Philel, i8ga xxxviil. 186 cp. the Phoenician deity Ἡλιοῦν mentioned in 
Philon-Bybl. frag. 2. 12 {ἔαρ Airt, Gr. ΠῚ, S67 Mller) ap. Eusch. praca ep. τῷ 14 
Ελιοῦν καλούμενον “Ὑψιστοι (context quoted supra ii, 884 ῃ, α (29}}. pracy 

“ Gerhard Ausert. Fasend. iv, τα ἵν pl. 245 (my fig. £49) αὶ red-fipured omphors 
formerly with the dealer Hasseggio at Rome. | | 
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olive, while a priestess(?) or worshipper(?) extends an ofnochdée 
towards her’. . 

But the exact nature of the relationship between goddess and 
tree (figs. 550, 551)" is nowhere recorded. Jane Harrison*, never 
lacking in courage, and impressed by the fact that the olive is called 
Athenats*, the ‘Athena-tree,’ roundly declared ‘that at Athens... 
Athene herself at one period of her development was’ A¢henats, 
‘the sacred olive tree.’ Miss Harrison went on to observe: ‘The 
image of the goddess was made of her olive-tree.... But this tsa second 
step on from the time when the goddess was the tree, dwelt in the 
tree, her life and that of the people intimately bound up, practically 
identical with it’ Those lines were written over forty years ago, and 
today they may stand in some need of revision. Personally | would 


1 Gerhard dor, aif. notes that the two aides of the vase must be regarded as forming a 
single picture, in which Athena and her priestess or worshipper face each other. He cp. 
Achilles and Briseis on the amptore by Oltes figured in his pl. 137 (Ari. Aus. Cat. 
Vive tik τὼς f. no. Eag8). In both cases the composition is illogical. 

? For Athena standing beside her olive see ἐκ. J- N. Svoronos Ler wommaies a Athines 
Munich 1923—rga pl. 87, 1g—g2 (of which 15 Athens=my fig. 550 and 25 J. Anderson 
mmy fig. κα τ, 

For Athena seated beside her olive see -g. Svoronos af. cif, pl 87, 33—37 (of which 
44 Athens=my fig. 553). Fig. 553 ἐκ from a specimen in my collection (same dies as 
svorons pl. 87, τὸ J. Anderson), 

On a silver state of Aphrodisias (?) or Nagidos(?) in Kilikia, struck in the time of 
Pharnatmsns (g7g—474 0.C.), the local copy of Athena FParthénar appears. She rests her 
right hand, bearing Nike, on an olive-tree, which stands in place of the Athenian pillas 
(supra ii pl. xiv), and ber left on a shield, of which the inside and oe, 
snakes fringing the Genefneiom on the outsile are seen. Three / yf 
specimens of the coin are known to exist in London (FP. Gardner 
iver of Gk. Coins p. 78 ἴ. pl. τὸ, 28, Arif. Afws, Cat. Coin 
Lycaonia, ete. pp, xliin. 4, 11 pl. 19, t4, K» Regling Die antite 
Mine als Xunitwert Berlin tg24 p- 132 pl. 29, ὅσῃ, Heal Cetus 
of the Gretzy p. 3s pl. τὸ, 48) Paria (Imboof-Blumer ard 
P. Gardner Vue. Comm. Paws. tii, 126 pl. ¥, 22 (=my fig- $54), 
W. Lermann dthenatypen auf erfechischen Mnncen Munchen 1900 
ΒΡ. 78 πὶ 1 ἢ]. 2, 6), and Turin (Imboof-Blumer ΝΗ, gre ἢ. 372 ff. no, 76 pl. G, 16]. 

3 J. E. Harrison in the Clan. Kew. 1895 ix. 80. 

‘ Hesych, "A@ grate: ἡ ἐλαία ἡ καὶ ἀστή (δ. M. Schmidt’ suggests for ᾿Αϑῆνα:--- 
Αϑῆναι, ἄστυ cod. But M. Schmidt? is content to print ‘A@qratee ἡ ἐλαία, καὶ ᾿Αϑῆναι' 
ἄστυ, εἴ. mag. pe ag, 87 ᾿Αϑηναῖτ' ἡ ἐλαία. καὶ ᾿Αϑηναία" ἡ ἀγριελαία, Favorin. 
ἐξα, p. κι, α΄ Adiwa (ric), ἡ ἐλαία. 

The last gloss recalls a curious passage of Nonnos, in which apparently Athena's 
Heme 13 weed of a simple equivalent of ἐλαία (Nonn. Dion. ts. τοι ἢ, of a sleeping Indian 
τὸν δὲ βαρὺ κνώσσοντα βαθνστρώτων ἐπὶ λέκτρων | ἀκροκόμοι; polreacs ἢ εὐώδισου Αϑήνητ | 
ῥεπίζων ἀνέμοισιν Dhak ἐπεσύμισεν Gorge). Gruppe Gr: Myth. Κεἰ, p. τα τι, a comments: 
"Εὐώδιν ᾿Αϑήνη, die Beteichnung des Oelbaums bei Nono. 215 τῷ ist vielleicht cin 
alter formethafter Auslruck, der sich rspriinglich auf solchen Zauber bergen haben 
kénnte.’ But, in place of ἀϑήνηι codd., H. Kéchly οἷ. "ἐλαίητ»᾽ -ὰ reading since 
confirmed by the papyris (Berolinensis P. rog67z), which has ἐλαιη[4}. 
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rather put it thus, Athena was the mountain-mother of the Akro 
polis. Everything that issued from its rocky surface was instinct 
with her vitality and must be accepted as a manifestation of herself. 
The rock is primary, the tree is secondary: it is the divinity ‘bf the 
former that makes the latter also divine. 


(2) The snake of Athena. 


But life emerging from the surface of the Akropolis might be 
animal as well as vegetable. There was a widespread belief in 
antiquity that snakes were the children of Mother Earth. Herodotos? 
makes the Lycian priests tell Kroisos that the snake is the child of 
Earth, Centuries later the same thing is said by Artemidoros?: 
‘A child of Earth he is, and in the earth he dwells,’ Pliny? too 
remarks: ‘Some creatures will not harm natives, though they kill 
strangers. This is the case with the small serpents at Tiryns, which 
are said to be sprung from the earth,’ 

Now the Akropolis, since it abounds in crevices and holes, 
must in carly days have harboured plenty of these reptiles, especially 
the Tarbephis fallax, a species that still haunts the rocks and ruins 
of Greece®, A peltke from Kameiros already figured® shows two such 
snakes, apparently male and female*, creeping out of the Akropolis 
rock to protect the infant Erichthonios, who sits up in his basket 
and takes notice of Athena. The hasket-lid has been lifted off by 
the disobedient sisters Aglauros and Herse. Scared by the snakes, 
they flee for dear life and are represented on the other side of the 
vase hurrying off to their death?. 


1 Aidt. 1. 7B λέγοντες ὄφυ εἶναι γῆι παῖδα. 

* Artemid. ondirorr, 2. 1 

* Flin. wat. Aist, 8. 229 iam quaedam animalia indigenin intosta acdyehas ἐπαπεην 
sicut serpentes parvi in Tirynthe (so J. Dalechomps for mirinphe : 
cj. Myunte), ioe torre rsh proditur. : EA eveld. Salmasius 


* My colleagae Dr J, A. Ramsay kindly refers me to G. A. Boul , ag 
Europe London 1913 pp. 217—aty fig. a2 (a poisonous species of pall aay 
which ‘grows to a length of 2 feet ro inches,... The names πο τος Sut ἐὸν oh 
translate! Cnot-snake, probably originated from the Way in which ee ἀλρῤφροός, 
prey, and suddenly pounces upon it.... Stony localities, old walls. gene ee " the: 
favourite nbades of this gmake, Which does well in captivity ᾿, a ——— 

τ ΥΩ p. 248 πὶ 6 with pl. zak ancl ig. rey, ὯΝ 

" One bearded (!), the other beardless, For bearded «. | Εδνα 
τοῦ fig. org, 1178 πὶ ὁ fig, εὖ, See further the inetetiag staan oe τ, woe 
Proleg. Gk. Rel® pp. 3x6—328, with the criticisms of Ἐς Kuster Dir ΚΜ Δ, go der 
grichixhen Kurest und Religion Giessen 1913 p. She | Sthiange tn 

* Supra p. 239 Ὁ 


3 Tr yap ἔστι καὶ αὐτὴ Toit onl Tar διατριβὰς ἐν τῇ TP 
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The scene recalls an early passage in the ον: 
To earth-born Erichthonios Zeus’ daughter 
Assigned as watchful guards a pair of snakes, 
. And bade the Agliurid maidens keep their trust. 
Wherefore Erechtheus' sons in Athens 51} 
Are wont to rear their babes 'mid snakes of gold. 
The sequel makes it clear that the last couplet alludes to prophyl- 
actic snakes hung round the necks of infants ( peridéraia®*), For the 
mutual recognition of mother and son at the close of the play turns 
largely on the preservation and production of such a gaud*: 
fon Is there aught else,—or canst thou guess but once? 
Areouse Snakes all of gold, the custom of my race. 
fou Athena's gilt, and used by her command? 
Areewse Copied from Erichthonios of yore. 
fon How js the trinket used and worn? Explain, 
Areouta As necklace for a new-born babe, my child. 
fon The snakes are here! 
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Fig. 555: 

No necklace of the sort, so far as I know, has come down to us. 

Anguiform bracelets (figs. 555, $56, 557}", ear-rings (fig. 558)”, finger- 
' Eur. Jom τὸ ff, * Supru ii. 699. 


" Eur. few 1426 trans. A. W. Verrall (adapted). 
‘Two specimens in my collection will serve: Fig. 555 


isa Sender bronee bracelet, 


of unknown pretemance but exquisite Greek workmanship, representing a single snake 


complete from head to tail. | 
Fig. 556 isa thick silver bracelet, one of a pair found in a fourth-century grave at Sinope, 
Each bracelet ends in two siake-heads (dagiofaun) with peck-markings roughly rendered, 
Fig. κα; is an armlet of solid gold, one of a pair from Pompei (Roux—Barre ffere. J 
ἔμ. vii Bronees a" Série p. igo f. pl. ᾽ν, r=my fig. 557 (scale §))- Each clastic inal 
a single anake with garnets serving as cyes and a thin metal tongue inserted in the mouth. 
5. Fig. ss8 is a bronre ecar-ring in my collection. It was found in Syria together 
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rings (figs. 559—562)%, etc., which served the same apotropaeic 
purpose, are common enough*. But gold jewellery of the sixth and 


Fig. 561. Fig. 562. 
with a small hoard of silver coins ranging in date from Seleukos i (312—280 B.C.) to 
Demetrios ii (146—142, 128—125 B.c.), 

1 Figs. 559—862 are gold finger-rings in the British Museum. Arit. Mus. Cat. Finger 
Rings p. 150 no. 929 pl. 24 (=my fig. 559) is a Graeco-Roman ring showing a single 
snake coiled. /6. pp. xlvi, 151 no. 935 fig. 122 (=my fig. 560) is another of the same 
period showing a single snake partially uncoiled. 72. pp. xlv, 41 f. no. 141 fig. 49 (=my 
fig. 561) pl. 6 is a third of similar date, ending in busts of the two human-headed snakes 
Isis and Sarapis (cp. supra i. 360). 

Brit. Mus. Cat. Finger Rings pp. xlvi, 180 no. 11 35 fig. 139 (=my fig. 562) is a 
Graeco-Roman ring of penannular shape, ending in two snake-heads. The whole hoop is 
silver, but the eyes are pellets of gold. 

* Examples abound in all Museums. The texts include Anth. Pal, 6. “οὔ. Ὶ ἴ. 
(Antipatros of Sidon) τὸν εὐσπειρῇ δὲ δράκοντα, | χρύσειον ῥαδινῶν κόσμον ἐπισφυρίων, 
6. 207. 7 (Archias) καλὸν σπείραμα περισφυρίοιο δράκοντος, Loukian. amor. 41 τοὺς περὶ 
καρποῖς Kal βραχίοσι δράκοντας. ws ὥφελον ὄντως ἀντὶ χρυσίου δράκοντες εἶναι, Moiris s.v. 
ὄφεις, Arrik@s* τὰ παρὰ τοῖς "Ἕλλησι ψέλλια, Poll. 5- 99 περὶ δὲ τοὺς καρποὺς περικάρπια 
καὶ ἐχίνους καὶ ἀμφιδέας καὶ ὄφεις καὶ ψέλλια καὶ χλιδῶνας καὶ βουβάλια, ὧν ἔνια καὶ τοῖς 
περὶ τοὺς βραχίονας ἐπονομάζουσι καὶ τοῖς περὶ τοὺς πόδας, μάλιστα. δὲ τὰς ἀμφιδέας καὶ τοὺς 
χλιδῶνας, Philostr. epist. 22 (40) καὶ οἱ ἐπικάρπιοι ὄφεις καὶ αἱ χρυσαῖ πέδαι, Clem. Al. 
paed. 2. 12. 123. 3 Ὁ. 231, 15 ff. Stahlin ὡς γὰρ τὴν Εὔαν ὁ ὄφις ἠπάτησεν, οὕτω δὲ καὶ ras 
ἄλλας γυναῖκας ὁ κύσμος ὁ χρυσοῦς δελέατι προσχρώμενος τοῦ ὄφεως τῷ σχήματι ἐξέμηνεν 
εἰς ὕβρεις, σμυραίνας τινὰς καὶ ὄφεις ἀποπλαττομένας εἰς εὐπρέπειαν. λέγει γοῦν ὁ κωμικὸς 
Νικόστρατος, " ἀλύσεις, καθετῆρας, δακτυλίους, βουβάλια, ὄφεις, | περισκελίδας, ἐλλέβορον ᾽ 
(Nikostr. ine. fab. frag. 7 (Frag. com. Gr. iii. 289 Meineke)), Tert. de cor. mil. 15 quid 
caput strophiolo aut dracontario damnas, diademati destinatum? Hesych. τὸν, ὄφεις" τὰ 
δρακοντώδη γινόμενα ψέλλια, Μένανδρος Παρακαταθήκῃ " τοὺς Ses” λέγει " καλῶς γέ μοι! 
iryspagas’ | frag. 8 (Frag. com. Gr. iv. 184 Meineke)), Aristain. epist. 1. τε oby ὅρμος, 
οὐχ ἐλικτῆρες, οὐκ ὄφεων (so J. Pierson for οὐ πόλεων cod.) τὸ πολύτιμον, οὐ περιδέραιον, 
Isid. orzg. 19. 31. 12 monile...hoc etiam et serpentum dicitur quia constat ex amphorulis 


quibusdam aureis gemmisque in modum facturae Serpentis, Phot. ex, s.v, ὄφεις" ψέλια 
δρακοντωτά. 
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fifth centuries is notoriously scarce. However, it is certain that 
Euripides, an antiquarian at heart, is here giving the affron of an 
actual custom, which placed the young Athenian under the pro- 
tection of Athena's snakes*® 

It is tempting to recognise the same two guardian snakes in 
a couple of fragmentary reptiles found in 1883 to the east and 
south-east of the Parthenon?. They are the angle-figures of a pedi- 
mental group executed in painted péres between 580 and 560 B.C, 


1 See F. H. Marshall in the Ari’. Afar, Cat. Jewellery p. xxix! 

tJ. Machly Dir SrAdange ina Mythur wad Cwiltns der classischen Volker Basel 1867 
p- 2a f,, cp. A. Nagele ‘Der Schlangen-Caltus" in the Zeitschrift fir Felberprychologi« 
und Sprackwissenschaf? (887 xvii. ab4—a8o (expecially p. 242 on Germanic parallels). 

E. Kuster Die ScAdangy in afer gricchirchen Aes! wad Religion Giessen 1913 p- 113 
πο ἃ pat forward an interesting but perhaps over-venturesome conjecture (quoted supra 


Ἤτον 


p tag m0), evs, that the Athenian custom and its aetiological myth presuppose a 
primitive belief ‘wonach eigentlich gwischen Schlange und dimonischem Kimd kein 
grosser Unterschied besteht.’ He adduced saver afta the modem Greek practice of 
calling an unbaptised infant δράκοι, dpdeawa, or the like. His Excellency Mr D. Cacla- 
manos assures me (6 June 1936) that this practice still obtains in Greece, but he inclines 
to accept my sugyestion that, in the Greek view, ‘the old serpent’ (Rev. 12. 9, 30, 3}, 
the Devil, bas not yet been expelled from the child by tmaptism. For the Devil as a 
serpent see N. G. Polites Μελέτη ἐπὶ τοῦ βίου τῶν Νεωτέρων Ἑλλήνων Athens 1571 1. 165 ff. 

Possibly the myth of the infant Herakles and the two snakes, familiar to us both in 
literature (Pherekyd. frag. 28 (Frog. Aist. Gr. i, 77 Miller) =frag. 69 a, b (rag. ar. 
Hist. 1. τῷ f. Jacoby) ap. Apollod. 2. 4. 6 and schol. Pind, Vem. 1, 63, Pind. Mem. 1- 
337, Eur. A. f 12668, Theokr. 24. 0, Plaut. dpa, 1141 ff, Dict. 4. 10, Verg. 
Alen. 8. 987 ἢ. Pans. 1. 24. 2, Hyg. fat. 30] and in art (eg the decorative bronze 
(height o-o7™) at Vienna published by von Sacken Am/, Browse Hien i. 96 pl. 49, 3 
(=my fig. 563), Reinach A¥p. Stat, fi. 238 no. 3, or the Pompeian wall-paintings noted 
in Reinach ΑἸ, Feint. Gr. Rom. p. 186 nos, a—3) implies the existence of a Theban 
custom comparable with that of the Athenians. A boily-guard of snakes might easily be 
taken for foes, not friends. Hut see E. Kilster Die Scélange tn der prischischen Aust nnd 
dirin Giesen 1913 p 108. 

2G. Dickins Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum Cambridge 1912 l 74 figs. 
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T. Wiegand? held that they came from the eastern gable of the old 
Hekatompedon, and thought to combine them with a central trio, 
of which he claimed to identify two figures—Athena seated full- 
front and Zeus seated in profile beside her (fig. 564)". But Wiegand’s 
arrangement of the centre, though accepted by H. Lechat®, is re- 
jected by more recent critics. R. Heberdey‘ assigned this Zeus and 
the seated goddess, whom he calls Hera, to a smaller pediment, 
660" long, representing the introduction of Herakles to Olympos. 
In this he is followed by G. Dickins®, M. Schede®, and the majority 


Fig. 565. 


of archaeologists. Heberdey then attempted to pack into the 
western Hekatompedon gable a central group of lion, lioness, and 
bull, flanked by the two big snakes, but later realised that the 
presence of a step in the gable left insufficient space for this 
menagerie’, and was content to assume a single lion holding down 


a hypothetical stag*. E. Buschor®, dissatisfied with Heberdey’s 
results, combined the snakes with yet another leonine group, com- 
prising an extant big lioness and a won-extant big lion, each at 
work on the body of a bull: this imposing circus he would regard 


1 T. Wiegand Die archaische Poros-Architektur der Akropolis su Athen Cassel and 
Leipzig 1904 p. go ff. with fig. τοῦ (=my fig. 564) and col. pl. 5, a and B. 
* Supra i. 2 n. 2, ii. 757 n. 1, iii. 688 n. 4. 
* H. Lechat La sculpture attigue avant Phidias Paris α 
* R. Heberdey Altattische Porosskulptur Wien | 
G. Dickins of. cit. p. 62 ff. fig. 
M. Schede Die Burg von Athen Berlin 1922 col, pl. 1. 
G. Dickins of. cit. p. 86. 
R. Heberdey of. cit. pp. tog—113. 
E. Buschor Gréssenverhdlinisse attischer Porose: 
=Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1928 xliii, 7 4 fig. 21, Stebel Athen 1924 p. 4f. fig. 2 


994 Pp- 53—58. 
910 PP. 29—46 with col. pl. 1. 


oe ὧδ 4 & ᾿ὸ 
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as the front gable of an early apsidal Parthenon! H. Schrader? is 
much better advised when he reaffirms Heberdey's contention that 
the snakes belong to the second gable of the Hekatompedon, but 
makes fo attempt to fill the space between them (fig. 565). Dickins* 
had already drawn the sound conclusion: “At present...the central 
group of this pediment is unidentified.’ And here, at the risk of 
making confusion more confounded, I cannot help remarking that 
snakes in the angles of a pediment, though mythological in origin, 
may be merely decorative in usage—a feature due ultimately to 


Fig. 566. 


Egyptian influence, On this showing one might suppose that the 
blank between the pedimental snakes was originally occupied by 
some simple solar device, a disk or piidle or Gorgdneion. 

More certainly connected with Athena is the pair of snakes, 
which on a red-figured gyxés at Copenhagen (fig. 566)* are drawing 


' H, Schrader in the fiir’. a. Dewinch. Arch. ἔπε. 1928 xiii. 74 pl 3, 1 (=my 
fig. 965) after a drawing by Κα. Ostertar. 
* Ὁ, Dickins op. off, p. 86. 
* Supra i. ποι f., 193 ff 
‘ jugra i. a3 πὶ X, My Gp. 666 reproduces part of A. Dumont—J. Chaplain— 
E. Pottier fe reramigues de la Gréce dropre i pl. τὰ. 
C. ΠΙ. . 49 


=< 
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the goddess in her chariot to face the judgment of Paris’, A later 
vase, a gilded arjéailos at Athens (fig. 567)", shows the judge, here 
lettered A/érandros, considering his verdict in much perplexity. 
On the one hand, a seductive Eros points out to him that Helen*is 
already approaching from the left with open arms. On the other 
hand, between him and his promised bride is set the small but 
threatening figure of the Palfddion, while from the right comes an 
indignant Athena accompanied by a single gigantic snake with 
forked and flickering tongue. Jane Harrison*® mere svo observes: 
‘The artist seems dimly conscious that the snake is somehow the 
double of Athene 


Figs. phy, 


At Athens the relation of snakes to the city-goddess was em- 
phasised, not only by myth, but also by cult. Kekrops the earth- 
born, who is at least half a snake (figs, 935 and 95"), was buried in 


1 Sepra ik oral. pl. xi, Gi. 67 £ pl. xi. The theme is handled. at large by P. Gardner 
(ore p. 68 nm. a) aml, for more thorough ly, by Turk in Roscher fer. Myth. ii, εκἈδ-- 
1agz and rho7—1631 figs, 3—r0, 3 

" Collignon—Couve Cat. Fates df Athimer p. 632. no, 1942, The older publication 
by J. de Witte in the Arch. Zen, 1867 xxv, 64 pl, τας, 2 (Reinach Rép. Vases |. gor, af) 
is of course superseded by that of Ἐς Pernice in the εάν, df. hats deweeh. are. Jet. 
1896 si Arch. Ane. pp. g6—38 with a carefol drawing by E. Gilli¢ron =my fig. 567)- 

* The letters HT visible above the maiden are taken by Pernice o be the start ol 
HEMry—a piece of old-fashioned orthography still possible at the end of 1 ν p.c, The 
completion "HPs is possable, tut less probable (Cotttonaeteaee wei es 630). 
(.. Roberts conjecture ΠΟΡΗ oper (af. Pernice fag. εἶ. p. 18 mn. 4, ἔμ. ©. Héfer in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. iii, 1g78f, ν, 477 ©), αὶ goddess of Persuasion akin to Peitho (Paus. 
t. 43 6), fils to persuade me. 

The choice between the claima of passion (Eros) and those of r (Athena) is all 
the more paquant, if the third chaimant (Hera) ts sar ppressed, 

* Harrson Freofer. Ge. Hel? p. 306, 


* Supra p. 182. * Supra p. 18h, 
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the Kekropion at the south-west corner of the Erechtheion!, ‘close 
up against the Polrodchos herself,’ as Theodoret® puts it. Here he 
had a Averén® and a hereditary priesthood‘ Erichthonios, another 
‘son of*the soil®,' was represented sometimes as an infant mothered 
by Athena®, sometimes as a snake held by her in a basket’—a pose 
suggestive of ritual usage®. Again, there was the nameless snake, 


' M. Collignon ‘L'Emplecement du Cécroplon A PAcropole d"Athenes" in the 
Mémoires de P Académie dex inscriptions 1930 xii, 1—17 (p. «ἢ ΕΣ "1 11 y avait, contre le 
mur Quest, entre la porte du Pandroseion et fe soubassement, un petit édifice dont Ja 
place est nettement déterminde par la niche qui s'ouvre obliquement dans le mur Quest... 
τὸ A defaut d'autres renseignements sur be petit ddifice, nous en connaissons an moins la 
hauteur...on peut l'évaluera 3 métres environ, Norts savons ansg...que le monument était 
de biais jar rapport au mur Ouest, εἰ qu'il wengapeait en partie sous le portique des 
Corés. Il est donc permix de songer 4 une construction basse et rectangulaire....4" Le 
nom de Cécropion désignait ἃ ta fols le petit edifice et lenceinte comprise entre le 
mur Sud du Pandroseion et le soubassement de l'Hécatompédon...cien n'empéche de 
croire qu'il y avait It, tout préa de 'Erechtheion, un tombeau remontant ἃ une haute 
antiquitd, et contemporin des vestiges de |'¢poque mycinienne retrouvés sas l' Acropole 
("Il PETERSEN, Die Burgtempel der Athemaia, p. 36. M. Ἐς A. Gardner suppose que 
c'était un tombean volte de petites dimensions (lmcient Attens, p. 361))'). J. M. Paton 
The Erechtheum Harvard Univ. Press ig27 pp. taz—137 (p. 1366 "On the north side 
of the Old Temple was a termce or precinct having af its eastern end something which 
was later believed to be the tamh of Cecrops, ‘Ihe appearance of this monument is 
inknown, but it can hardly have been of stone on the outside, since it ix improbable that 
the Erechtheum would have been so Planned as to bring its corner on a spot already 
occupied by a solid structure of so sacred a character. [i seems more hkely that only 
a mound of carth was visible and that it was not untill an attempt was made to lay 
foundations that something more solid was discovered—perhaps a corner of the old 
“Mycenaean” palace,” etc.). Older views in W. Judeich Tofegrapiie vom Afhen® 
Miinchen roa μ. 782 ἢ. 3. 

* Theodoret. Grimeruer ajfectionnm curatio ® 30 (Ixxxili, 1017 Migne) καὶ yap 
᾿Αϑήνησιν, ὡς ‘Arrioyot ἐν τῇ ἐνάτῃ γέγραῴεν ἱστορίᾳ, dew ye ἐν τῇ ἀκρυπόλει Εέκραπότ 
ἐστι τάφοι παρὰ τὴν Πολιοῦχον αὐτήν; cp, Clem. ΑἹ. profr. ἃ. 48. 1 p. 34. tof. Stahlin 
ιΑϑήνησιν δὲ ἐν ἀκροπόλει Ἐἔκραπον (ic. τάφοι ἐστιν), dt φησιν ᾿Αντίοχοι ἐν τῷ ἐνάτῳ τῶν 
ἱστοριῶν (frag. (18) (Frag. Aint. Gr. i. ry Miiller)=yrag. 2 (Arag, gr. Ast. i. 203 
Jacoby)) = Fusels. ἔγαἐῥ. co. 2. 6,2, Arnob. avy. mar. 6. 6 in historiasum Antiochus nono 
Athenis in Minervin memoral Cecropem esse mandatum terrac. 

9 εν, Gr: ed. min. iii. t no. 116, 440 =Dittenberger Sp/f inser, Gr2 no. sz, 
ἐ9 Γι on the base of an offering dedicated by the ¢ftedor of the tribe Kekropix in 334/3 B.C. 
ἄγαγράψαι δὲ τόδε τὸ ἐήζφι!σμα ἐν στήλης λιθίνης καὶ στῆσαι ἐν τῶι τοῦ Εἰ ἐκρύποτ ἱε[ ρῶς]. 

* Sitter, Gr.ed. min, i—iij. 2 oo. 2434, © Βα. ina list of the Ampnandridal, between 
77/6 and 18/5 pc, dyaty τύχῃ dri ᾿Αρείωυ rot Δωρίωνον {Ππιανιέων  ἄρχαντον τῆν πόλεωτ 
ἄρχων τοῦ γέρου] τοῦ! ᾿Αμινανδριδῶν 'Αρειος Δωρίωνοι Παιανιεύτ τούσὸς ἀνέγραψεν γεννήται 
ἐπε δεξά μενοὲ τὸ δαπάνημα ἐκ τῶν [δίων | ἄρχων τοῦ yérovs | [ΓἈρειοι] Δωμίωνοι ΠῚ au jal νι jodie 
εἰ μ)εὺν Καὶ ἐκρο ποι Ι κιτιλ,, Cp. Hesych, ᾿Αμυνανδρί(δ)αι" γέρον, ἐξ of ἱερεῖ ᾿Αϑήνησιν. 
J. Toeptfer in Pauly—Wissown Aval-Ene. i, 2003. 

* Supra p. ass. 

τ Awpre p. a8 ἢ, 5 with fig. 140. 

“| μέγα p. αν ἡ, 4 with fig. rag, 

_oupra i. 435 fig. 307 (Demeter). See further R. Hi Kennet in J. Hastings νον» 
ftira of Religion amd Ethics Edinburgh 1908 i. 7o1"—793", E. Kitster ie Sckdomge 
tn der oriechischen Αἴ wend Adigion Giessen 1913 p. 147 1, Harrison Jaemss? p. ὅς f. 
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which actually lived in the Erechtheion. Herodotos}, describing the 
eve of Salamis, writes as follows: 


The Athenians say that a great snake dwells in their sanctuary* and guards the 
Akropolis. So they say and in proof of their words set out for it a*monthly 
offering, to wit a honeycake. This cake had always before been consumed, but 
was now left untouched. When the priestess made that known, the Athenians 


were more willing to leave their city, because they deemed that the goddess too 
had deserted the Akropolis. 


Plutarch® tells the same tale, except that he regards the whole 
business as a ruse on the part of the artful Themistokles. Other 
authors add nothing of importance, and the common assumption 
that the snake was Erechtheus or Erichthonios is a probability 
rather than a certainty. At most we know that Aristophanes® called 


it ‘the house-keeping snake,’ masculine in gender and therefore not 
to be identified with the goddess herself. 


The original significance of the snakes that figure so frequently 
in the myths and rites of Athens is by no means easy to determine. 
In view of the curious® belief that the spinal cord of a dead man 
turns into a snake*—a belief still current in Palestine7—it would 

1 Hdt. 8. 41. 


* On the actual haunt of this reptile see supra ii. 1148 n. 2, J. M. Paton The Erech- 
theum Harvard Univ. Press 1927 pp. 435 ἢ. 3, 456, 486 n. 1 (3), 491 n. x (‘It is perhaps 
allowable to see in the crypt beneath the North Portico and in its probable extension 
along the inside of the north wall the reputed dwelling-place of the sacred serpent...if 
indeed the serpent had any real existence, and was not a mere hypostasis of the chthonic 
divinity, Erechtheus (Petersen, Burgtempel, pp. 61—93)’). The obscure word δράκαυλος 


throws little or no light on the situation: see A. C. Pearson’s excellent note on Soph. 
frag. 643 Jebb. 


8 Plout. v. 7 hem. to. 


* Aristoph. Lys. 758 f. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ δύναμαι “yury οὐδὲ κοιμᾶσθ᾽ ἐν πόλει | ἐξ οὗ τὸν ὄφιν 
εἶδον τὸν οἰκουρόν wore with schol. ad loc. τὸν ἱερὸν δράκοντα τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς, τὸν φύλακα τοῦ 
ναοῦ and Hesych. οἰκουρὸν ὄφιν " τὸν τῆς Πολιάδος φύλακα δράκοντα. καί οἱ μὲν ἕνα 
φασίν, οἱ δὲ δύο ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τοῦ ᾿Ερεχϑέως. τοῦτον δὲ φύλακα τῆς ἀκροπόλεώς φασι(ν), ᾧ καὶ 
μελιτοῦτταν παρατίθεσθαι, Phot. /ex. s.v. οἰκουρὸν ὄφιν" τὸν τῆς Πολιάδος φύλακα" καὶ 
᾿Ἡρόδοτος" Φύλαρχος δὲ αὐτοῦ δύο (F. Creuzer cj. καὶ Ἡρόδοτος < μὲν ἕνα φησὶν ἐν τῷ 
ἱερῷ,:» Φύλαρχος δὲ αὐτοῦ δύο) (Phylarch. frag. 74 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 355 Miiller)=/rug- 
72 (Frag. gr. Hist. ii. 186 Jacoby), cp. Eustath. in Od. P- 1423, 8 ff. 

δ Not so very curious, either. For there is, of course, a rough resemblance between 
the cord with its tapering end and the snake with its ta 


pering tail, as my friend and 
colleague Dr F. Goldby assures me. The likeness of the vertebral column me a snake’s 
skeleton is less pronounced. 


® Ail. de mat. an. 1. 51 ῥάχις ἀνθρώπου νεκροῦ φασιν ὑποσηπόμενον τὸν μυελὸν ἤδη 
τρέπει ἐς ὄφιν " καὶ ἐκπίπτει τὸ θηρίον, καὶ ἕρπει τὸ ἀγριώτατον ἐκ τοῦ ἡμερωτάτου καὶ τῶν 
μὲν καλῶν καὶ ἀγαθῶν τὰ λείψανα ἀναπαύεται, καὶ ἔχει ἄθλον ἡσυχίαν ὥσπερ οὖν καὶ ἢ 
ψυχὴ τῶν τοιούτων τὰ ἀδόμενά τε καὶ ὑμνούμενα ἐκ τῶν σοφῶν" τϑήνοῦ δὲ ἀνθρώπων 
ῥάχεις τοιαῦτα τίκτουσι καὶ μετὰ τὸν βίον. ἣ τοίνυν τὸ πᾶν μῦθός ἐστιν, ἥ, εἰ ταῦτ᾽ ἁψευδῶς 
πεπίστευται, πονηροῦ νεκρός, ὡς κρίνειν ἐμέ, ὄφεως Bas BEE saris hate 
ἠνέγκατο. 

7 J. E. Hanauer Folk-Lore of the Holy Land London 1907 p- 283 ‘According to 
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not be unreasonable to regard the single male snake as the soul of 
a buried king’, The pair of snakes, male and female, would then 
be the souls of the ancestral couple*. In the case of Kekrops? and, 
according to some late authorities, in that of Erichthonios‘ the half- 
snake would imply the tail-end, so to speak, of the snaky tradition®. 
Even so it must be admitted that these Akropolis-snakes are 
a terrible tangle, and raise problems to which at present no sure 
solution has been found. Who or what, for example, was the 
bearded® snake that Pheidias set beside Athena? Pausanias’ says 
‘He might be Erichthonios,’ But was Pausanias right®? Again, 


Jewish notions, ‘the spinal cord of a man who does not bend his knees at the repetition 
of the benediction, which commences with the word ‘Modim,’ after seven years becomes 
a serpent ”’.’ 

* Supra ii. 1061, 1087, 1111 f., 1148, 1152 ff, 1174. 

An amusing account of Herakleides Pontikos is preserved by Diog. Laert. 5. 89 f. 
δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ τὴν πατρίδα τυραννουμένην ἐλευθερῶσαι, τὸν μόναρχον κτείνας, ὥς φησι Δημήτριος 
6 Μάγνης ἐν ὁμωνύμοις (on this work see W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® 
Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 429). ὅς καὶ τοιόνδε ἱστορεῖ περὶ αὐτοῦ" “θρέψαι αὐτὸν δράκοντα ἐκ 
νέου καὶ αὐξηϑέντα, ἐπειδὴ τελευτᾶν ἔμελλε, κελεῦσαί τινι τῶν πιστῶν αὑτοῦ τὸ σῶμα 
κατακρύψαι, τὸν δὲ δράκοντα ἐπὶ τῆς κλίνης θεῖναι, ἵνα δόξειεν εἰς θεοὺς μεταβεβηκέναι. 
ἐγένετο δὲ πάντα. καὶ μεταξὺ παραπεμπόντων Ἡρακλείδην τῶν πολιτῶν καὶ εὐφημούντων, ὁ 
δράκων ἀκούσας τῆς ἐπιβοῆς ἐξέδυ τῶν ἱματίων καὶ διετάραξε τοὺς πλείστους. ὕστερον μέντοι 
ἐξεκαλύφθη πάντα καὶ ὥφϑη ᾿Ηρακλείδης οὐχ οἷος ἐδόκει, ἀλλ᾽ οἷος ἦν." καὶ ἔστιν ἡμῶν εἰς 
αὐτὸν οὕτως ἔχον" Ἤθελες ἀνθρώποισι λιπεῖν φάτιν, ᾿Ηρακλείδη, | ὥς ῥα θανὼν ἐγένου ζωὸς 
ἅπασι δράκων. | ἀλλὰ διεψεύσθης, σεσοφισμένε" δὴ γὰρ ὁ μὲν θὴρ | He δράκων, σὺ δὲ θήρ, οὐ 
σοφὸς ὦν, ἑάλως. ταῦτα (an ταὐτὰ legendum ?) δέ φησι καὶ ᾿Ιππόβοτος (W. Christ of. cit.® 
li. 1. 85). Daebritz in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. viii. 474 asks ‘ist das etwa eine boshaft 
erfundene Parallele zu dem, was H. selbst von Empedokles’ Ende vorgetragen hatte?... 
Mekler Add. zu Acad. ind. x 10" (W. Christ of. εὐ. 5 Miinchen 1912 i. 621). 

* The same variation between one snake and two (supra p. 772 n. 4) may be seen in 
the wall-paintings that decorate the /araria of Pompeii (collected conveniently by Reinach 
Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. pp. 102 no. 6 (one), no. 7 (two), 103 no. 3 (one), nos. 5 and 6 (two), 
104 no. 1 (one), πο. 2 (two), nos. 3 and 8 (one), cp. J. A. Hild in Daremberg—Saglio 
Dict. Ant. iii. g42 fig. 4345). 

* See e.g. O. Immisch in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1022 ff., L. Biirchner in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 120 ff. 

* Schol. Plat. Zim. 23D p. 948a 17, εἰ. mag. Ὁ. 371, 47, append. narr. 3 (p. 360, 
7 £. Westermann) δρακοντόπους. Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 13 anguina tantum crura, fab. 166 
inferiorem partem draconis habuit, Serv. in Verg. georg. 3. 113 draconteis pedibus, 
interp. Serv. 2 Verg. georg. 3. 113 anguinis pedibus. 

ὅ Frazer Pausanias ii. 169. 

* The Varvakeion and Lenormant statuettes of the Parthénos both show a bearded 
snake (hence my restoration supra ii col. pl. xlv), as does Sir W. Gell’s drawing of 
the lost Ambelokipi relief (P. Wolters in the Bud. Corr. Heil. 1894 xviii. 488 fig., 
W. Amelung in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1908 xi. 187 f. fig. 69), which—unless I 
am mistaken—represents the Athena Arefa of Pheidias at Plataiai (Paus. 9. 4. 1). 

* Paus. 1. 24. 7 καὶ πλησίον τοῦ δόρατος δράκων ἐστίν" εἴη δ᾽ dv’ Ἐριχθόνιος οὗτος ὁ δράκων. 

δ᾽ Frazer Pausanias ii. 169 ‘He may well have been right” (on the assumption that 
Erichthonios and Erechtheus ‘were originally identical.’ But see supra p. 181 n. 1). 
I should rather suppose that the snake beside the goddess was the animal form of her 
protégé Exechtheus. 
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what are we to make of a white-ground /¢Ap/ios from Gela, now in 
the British Museum (fig. 568)4? A female figure is seen standing by 
a column with a géédle in her right hand and a snake in front of her. 
H. B. Walters® thought her perhaps a priestess of Athena accom- 
panied by the Erechthcion-snake. A. Fairbanks? suggested ‘a simple 
scene of libation’ and equated the woman with Artemis. But deities 
are raré on vases of this class, and Mr C, D. Bicknell* is content to 


Fig. 268. 


| fet, Mas, Cat, Varer ti, 3966. no, D3, A. 'S. Murmy—A, H. Smith [ite 
Athenian Pars fa te Brisk Afawum London "βρῆ p. a6 pl. ik fimo for. £68), 
A. Fairbanks 4 ἀεί Lewyl ain wath τιν ἑν rich dig ἐν ss - 


flat vornish on a waite ζυσμμιέ 
New Vork τῇσι i. τῷ f. Group a, Class fi, no. 4. Ingerihed 


"Ή. B. Walters in the &rat. Mn Cat, Fazer iii, yg, ΠΌΛΙΣ ΚΑΛΟΙ5} 
4 A. Fairbanks af, cif. i. γ0. 
ὁ 0 he tells me [10 June 193). 
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suppose that we have here a deacl woman ready to receive offerings 
in the presence of her ancestral snake. Of course the early date of 
our vase, ¢ 470 B.C. rules out any attempt to interpret the subject 
as Athena Alygicia beside the corner column of the Propylaia! or 
Hypieia herself arriving with the divine snake in the newly-built 
Asklepicion®, But why, by the way, did Asklepios ever come to 
dwell on the southern slope of the Akropolis? Had the snakes of 
the rock anything to do with it (fig. )"}} 
A final puzzle: what did Cyprian‘, bishop 
of Antioch in the third century after Christ, 
mean by stating that as a boy often hehad “— i 
‘performed the liturgy of Pallas’ snake on Fig. s69. 
the Akropolis’? The empress Eudokia® hitched into hexameters 
the recital of his various initiations and makes him say; Ὁ 
I wrought the snaky ntes 
Of Athonaia on the citadel. 

But what exactly were these rites? We are reduced to blank 
conjecture ®, 

The fact is, snake-myths and snake-cults of every kind fairly 
cluster round the Akropolis-rock, almost all of them in close 
association with Athena the rock-mother. [5 tt not fair to infer that 


1 Supra. 737. 

J. Tamborine in Pauly—Wissowa Aval-Eme. ix. 94 conclodes that Hygicia ‘schon 
vor der Zeit des Peloponnesischen Kricges in Athen werehrt wurde, zu einer Zeit also, 
wo Asklepios in Athen noch eine unbekannte Grosse war. Die Zeit, wann H. sur 
persialichen Gottheit ausgebildet wurde, [πρὶ sich sclbatredend nicht genau angeben. 
Wirt miissen uns mit der Tateache beyniigen, dass die Entwicklung im 5, [hdt. ihren 
Abschluss erreicht hat." , 

7 A. Kotte in the avd. Afitth. 189g xviii, ag¢ ff and E. Preuner in the Adem, After. 
6Sg4 xlix. 413 ff, fix the date in τὸ uc. on the strength of feo. Or. ed. min. ti—ili. 3 
Ho. 4960, af. =Dittenberger Spi. fascr, Gr no ΚΒ, 2 = Michel Mecweil αἰ ἤπττ, gr 
πὸ. 1529, 94. [.......Ψ ἀ]νελθὼν δὲ δ εὖ}. μυστηρί jor τοῖν μεγάλοις wns γετὸ én i 
Ἐλευσίνιον» καὶ οἴκοθεν | [μεταπεμψάμενοι fipi{x}[urra Φγ]α γεν δεῦρε ἐφ᾽ [ἀἸΓρματοιῦ 
Τηλζεῖϊμάχο [dw jafe fl riwarrols: ἅμα ἤλθεν Ὑγ {τὰ καὶ] οὕτω: ἰδρόθη | [τὸ lepdje τόδε 
απαρ ἐπὶ | [Αστυῤέδιο dpyorror ἘνῚ δαντίδ.}. 1 follow the text of Dittenberger. 

* Sundry small bronze coins of late date have ofp. the bead of Athena, reer. AGH and 
a rearing snake (J. N. Svoronos Jer monnates a λένε Munich 1923—1926 pl. gS, 17 
Berlin (= my fg. κῃ), At Mur. Cat. Coie Attica etc. p. toa no. 740). Is this the 
tnake of Athena or that of Asklepios? 

* Couferna S. Crpriant (supra. aon, δ] τ καὶ ὧν ᾿Αϑηκαῖες ἐπήλυτοι ὧν, twa δὲ τῶν 
γεννησάντων μὲ διὰ σπουδῆι πουλίτηι γενόμενον, ἔτι ὧν δέκα ἐτῶν, ἐδαδούχησα τῇ Δημήτρᾳ 
καὶ τῆι Εόρμην τὸ λευκὸν πένγϑοι ὑπέμειντε καὶ τῆι ἐν τῇ ἀεροπόλει Παλλέδοι τῷ δράκοντι 
ἐλειταύργησα, εἰν προκειπτῆμ νευῤκόρον maragrde. 

* Eudok. os. Cyprian. 4. 20. £ ᾿Αϑηναίην δ᾽, Grit πόλιν ἐστὶν ἐξ ἄκρην,  ῥέξα ὅρακον.- 
Telmer τελετάς. 

" Powibly we should compare ὁ διὰ κόλπον θεὸν (rugpra i. 303 π. ©, 304}. 
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these daemonic powers drew their vitality from her? We must not, 
I suppose, at this stage prematurely assert that Athena herself was 
conceived as a snake at Athens, though I for one should not deny 
that elsewhere such may have been the case, An Orphic hynin does 
address her definitely as Jrdtarna, the ‘She-Snake?’ And on the 
road from Sparta to Arkadia Pausanias saw standing in the open 
an image of Athena Parefa*, That surely can mean one thing, 
and one thing only, Athena the ‘ Adder,’ 


(3) The owl of Athena. 


But snakes are not the only living things that slip silently out 
of holes in the Akropolis rock, Of an evening the owls come out. 
I have seen them in the dusk, and I dare say my readers have too, 
flitting with low undulatory flight across the roads and gardens to 
the south of the Akropolis. In antiquity their number gave rise to 
the proverb ‘an owl to Athens®' in the sense of ‘coals to Newcastle * 
Another proverb, ‘an owl on the citadel, was explained as alluding 
to an owl dedicated by Phaidros on the Akropolis*. Ausonius® 
describes it as ‘that ow! on the citadel painted with colours of such 
magic power that it lures birds of all sorts and destroys them by its 
stare.’ A colossal owl of white marble has in fact been found on 
the Akropolis (fig. 570)? together with a couple of pillars bearing 


τ Orph. 4. Ath. 93. αἰ αἰαλάμορψ, δράκαινα, guddedecs, ee ee 

* Pans. ἃ. πο. 8 τὴν δὲ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρκαδίας ἰοῦσιν de Σχάρτηι ᾿Αθηνῶν ἕστηκεν ἐπίκληιιν 
Hapelay ἄγαλμα de ὑκαίθρωῳ, 

" This proverb occurs in various forms: pate Adqeate (Aristoph. az. z01, Heaych. 
fay Eustath, ἐν fp, 88,16, Apostol. 5. 46, Arsen, Ρ- t6a Walz, apvena. grew. 2. 33): 
Yate eit ἀθήναι (Loakinn. Vigrin. pracy, cp. schol. Aristoph. ax. gor ris εἰς ᾿Αϑήραι 
Ὑλαῦκ᾽ ἐνήνσαχεν ο or γλαῦκα εἰν ᾿Αήνπε (Gregor. Kypr, a. 61, Apoatol «. ἃς, Arsen. 
Β' 164 Walz, ep. Diogeneian. 3. 47 γλαῦκας als ᾿ΑᾺ δϑήναςι ἄγει, schol. Aristoph. gy, 1093 
γλαῦκαι ft ᾿Αϑήνατ), γλαῦκα ᾿Αθηναίδιν (Apostol, κα, 46, Arsen, p; 163 Walz), yAaug εἰν 
Afqras |Eustath. ἐν f/. p.87, 42, Zenob, 3. 6, Diogenclan. 9, St,ep. Diogeneiun, Vindob. 
3, 13 Ὑλαῦξ εἰν "Adprar), , 

ἘΝ G. Smith—J. E. Heseltine Jar Oxford Dic 


finery af Ἐν πὰ Proeverty Oxford 
1935 ΜῈ. $03 (first in 1661 a.w.). 
* Hesych. Ὑλαῦξ de πόλει" wopuule, ἀνέκειτο yap ὑπὸ Ῥαίδρον (apsewa, proe, 1, 76 
"ῥα ὅδε. Meuraius cj. Φριδίσε ἐν τῇ ἀκροπόλει. | 


" Auson. Mer, 168 ff. vel in arce Minervae | Ictinus, magico cul nocttin perlite fuco | 
adlicit omne genus volucres perimitque tuendo. The owl wns tantamount teat vate 

* L. Ross in the doer. αἱ, Frere. 1840 xiii. τῇ pl oc Sid. Arehdabaptsche Mefisea 
Leipzig ig5 i. 205 pl. i4, ἃ, Friederichs—Wolters Giprabgiinse p, 6a no. 111, J. Ne 
Svorcnvog in the fourm. /atern, df Arca. Μίμαι. 1914 xiv, aat ff. pl. IR’ (=my fig. 476), 
3. Casson in the Cataiagwe of the Acropolis Museser Cambridpe iz ii waa f. no. 1347 
Bg. Sroronos dec. rif. δ. 291 states that the upper part of the bird was found in 140 
on the ! Erpaneterras,' the lower part in (849 near the nor hess angle of the Parthenon. 
Material: Pentelic marble. Height : o'y1™, 
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Amphora from Nola, now at Berlin : 
a spectator stands before the Owl on the Akropolis 


See page 781 n. 1. 
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early inscriptions’: the carving of the bird is slight and must have 


Fig. 570. 


' Corp. inscr. Att. i no. 351, Roberts—Gardner Gh. Epigr. il. 437 no. 188, /nscr. 


Gr. ed. min. i no. 579 Edprios καὶ ᾿Οφσιάδες ἀνεθέτεν | ἀπαρχὲν τἀθενάαι. 
Corp. inser. Att. i no. 393, Michel Recueil a’ Ἴσον. gr. no. 1252, Dittenberger Sy//. 
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been eked out by painting. L. Ross? held that this owl was 
originally perched on the pillar that bears the name ‘ Timotheos of 
Anaphlystos’ and has on its upper surface two bronze dowels run 


) 
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2%) 


a. 
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it 


Fig. 571. 


Fig. 572. 


inscr. Gr> no. 50, Jnser. Gr. ed. min. i no. 651 Τιμόθ[ ε]ος [Kévovos] | ᾿Αγαφλύστιος. 
Before c. 450 B.C. This Timotheos was probably the father of Konon the famous 
Athenian general. 

1 L. Ross doce. citt. This conjecture has been widely accepted, and is consistent with 


the known facts. Was Phaidros (supra p. 776 n. 5) a local sculptor? Diog. Laert. 7. 1- 12 
mentions a possible descendant in one Φαῖδρος ᾿Αναφλύστιος, who helped to build the 
tomb of Zenon in the Kerameikos. 

J. N. Svoronos /oc. cit. fancied that the marble owl was perched on the olive-tree in 
the centre of the west pediment of the Parthenon and quoted in support the bronze coins, 
which certainly show such an owl (supra figs. 96, 539, 540). But I have alread y argued that 
these coins do nof represent the said pediment at all (supra p, 7541). Besides, owl-on- 
column was a familiar type in connexion with Athena. Ross Jocc. εἰ. justly compares a 
Panathenaic amphora, on which Athena is flanked by two Ionic columns with an owl on 
each (E. Gerhard Etruskische und kampanische Vasenbilder des Καὶ. Onigl. Museums τ΄ 
Berlin Berlin 1843 pl. B, 29. My fig. 571 is from Ross pl. 14, 5), and the Roman mural 
relief, in which Athena as she superintends the building of the Argo has at her back an 
owl on a round pillar (Von Rohden—Winnefeld Ant. Terrahotten iv. 1. 12 ff. distinguish 
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with lead (fig. §72). S. Casson* agrees that the owl was probably 


(t) an older and better type in Louvre po. qtg4 (G. P. Campana Amficée opere im plastica 
Roma 1847 p. τῷ ff pl. ες, Εἰ, Sagiio in Daremberp—Saplio Dict, dar. 416 with fig. s04, 
Von Réhden—Winneleld af. crf, iv. αν τὰ fg. 04, Reinach Ags. Aeliefr i, τξὸ no, 4) and 
(3) a later, lets satisfactory version of it in Villa Albani no, if (G. Winckelmann 
Menumentt anticht ἡπρ Koma 1811 i p. (ix) with pl. on tith-page, Reinach A’é. 
Aefiefs Vil, 133 no. 1) and British Museum no. p ὅσ (K. Seeliger in Roscher Ler. Afpeh. 
i. s26 with hg. on ἢ. soo, Ait, Mus. Car. Jerrarotfas p. goo f. no. τὸ 603 pl. 43, Von 
Rohden—Winnefeld af. crf. ἵν, 2 pl. az)), To these shoold be added the owl-on-column 
that appears before Athena in the Lansdowne relief (Aurlingtom Fine Arts Cid: 
Exhibition af ancient Greek Art Lorlon δα p. gt © mo, so pl. as (=my fg. ¢75), 
H. Schrader in the Jadresd. a. ost. arch. Jmat, igi xiv. 6847. 
bg. 11. Reinach Avs. Alief? ἢ, 319 10, 2) and behind her on sundry 
imperial bronze coins of Athens (Imbhoof-Mumer and P. Gardner 
Newt. Comme, ames, it. 133 pl. Aa, i Naples, 1. N. Svorones fet 
ΜΈΓ d ἐλ ὐνει Munich t9ag3—1926 pl. By, ἢ Berlin, τὸ Athens | Hoe | 
(omy fg. 78}, 11 Athens, κι: f Berlin, tg J. Anderson, i inthe (ἄν 
fourn, Jatirn. of Arch: Nem. igi xiv. 278 fig. 23 Athens), on a‘) 
bronee medallion struck by Commodus in τοῦ A.D. ([mhool-Hlomer : 
and P. Gardner of, off. iti, 129 pl. 2, 19 British Moseum (supra Sor 

ΡΒ. δε n. 5}, J. N. Svoronos in the feurn. Juterm, d'Arch. Num. Fig. 473) 
gta xiv. 47. £ pl Is", « British Museum; Frihner AMfAd. corp. reo. a7 f fig. (= my 


Fig. 571. 


fig. 574} Paris, Gnecchi Metaygl, Rom, ii, ΕἸ 10. 47 pl. 81, ὁ Paris), and on one of the 
fold medallions from Abukir (H. Dressel βῆ Goldmetailions aus dem Punde vow Abskir 
(smpra i. sq πὶ 6) Berlin i906 pp. re £, 55, 74 Γ᾿ pl a ἃ (= my fig. a7s), J. S. Svoronas 
ie. cil. tgis xiv. 278i fig. a4. The column is inscriteed OAVIM [THA| AOC, which, 
as Κα, Mowat saw, must be read ᾿Ολύμπια Sor ae. the Olympic games held in the year 374 
of the Actian era (=a4a/4 Δ.8.}}. Cp. stra p. 383 fig. 454. These examples of owl- 
on-column recall the description in Longfellow's //yperien Liverpool 1848 p. 79: ‘the 
owl is a grave bird,—a monk, who chants midnight mass in the great temple of Nature, — 
an anchorite—a pillar saint—a very Simeon Stylites of his neighbourhood.” 

'S. Casson in the Catalague of the Acropolis Muzewn Cambridge 1gat 1. 37, 253. 
My fig. 472 is from L. Ross Archdologiicde Au/frdiee Leipslg 1545 pl. 14, 2: 
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fixed on one or other of the pillars. And what Casson regards as 
probable is, 1 think, susceptible of proof. An unpublished ampihora 
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at Berlin dating from the latter part of the fifth century (pl. Ix)? 
shows a worthy citizen of Athens obviously fascinated by the 
uncanny bird! And well he might be, for the owl was the goddess 
herseW in animal form—thed glawhépis Athéne*, Whatever that 
phrase denoted or connoted to the readers and even to the writers 
of the Homeric poems’, it was certainly a line of pre-hexameter 
verse‘ describing Athena in all probability as a “goddess with the 
eyes, or face, or aspect, of an owl. On this showing it points 
backwards to a time when it was believed that Athena could take 
shape as a bird, Homer makes her appear on sundry occasions 
as a pigeon4, a hawk", a kite or a shearwater’, a vulture’, a 


1 Furtwingler Vaxewuwmd. Jerlin Πι 836 no. 1993 from Nola, Height o*ag™. 
Fartwangler notes: *L, cine cigentiimliche Saule ohne Kapitell (Holz-Pfeiler) ; davor 
τ. ein niederer Pfeiler, darauf eine Eule (Anathem?). BR. gegentiber cin biirtiger Mann 
im Mantel nach 1, mit Stock.’ Iam indebted to Mr A. D. Trendall for the photograph 
reproduced in my pl. ix. He tells me that the vase belongs to a group of local Cam- 
panian imitations of Attic ware, for a list of which sce J, D. Bearley Greet Foxes in 
Poland Oxford 1928 p. 77 πὶ κα. | | | 

© The tags γλαυκῶσιι ᾿Αϑήνη and ϑεὰ γλανκῶεα ᾿Αϑήνη are both frequent, alike in 
Πα and γεν, but always at the end of the bexameter and normally in the nominative 
case. Un occasion we find the accusative γλαμεῶκιν ᾿Αϑήνην (Gd. 1. 156, ἃ. Ap. arg, 
4. ἀῤάν. Β) or γλανκώτιδ᾽ ᾿Αϑήνκην (4. Ap. 323), the genitive ᾿Αϑηναίηε γλαικιυύπ δος 
(fi. G. 88, 4, Afepd. τ, the dative “Adyeaig γλανκώκιδι (/7 ὁ. 390, 11. 729, 23+ 769). 
Fuller phrases are ΠΠαλλάδ᾽ ᾿Αϑηναίην... | γλαυκῶχιν (4. Apa. oH. 9 f.), Aude γλαυκώπιδι 
κούμῃ (Oa, τι. 433), κούρῃ γλαυκώκιδι καὶ Διὶ πατρί (Od. 54. 518}, and even γλαυκώπιδι 
ketpp without mention of Zeus {ἐδ τα. τὸ). On the other hand, γλαυκῶπιν can be tren! 
by uself in nominative (//. 8. χοῦ, Ow. 6. 47), vocative (// 8. 420, Oa. 13. 188}, 
accusative (Jf. 8. 375, (i 4. 111. 24. 540), ane genitive (ἃ. AA, a8. τὸ]. See further 
H. Ebeling Laon Afomertiom Lipsioe 188g i. 46 and 259. 

For the analogous usage of βοῶπιε πότνια Ἤ ρη sce ampra i. 444. 

" Here opinions differ widely. Welcker Gr. Grétterl. i. 303 f. thinks that the epithet 
ὙΝαυκ ὥπερ relers tu ‘den feurigen Aether.” 4 cowtra, R. Hildebrandt “Adgeq PAavedirc’ 
Ln ἐἀιδεσαν i888 xivi. 10) — 20) argues. for *Athena of the grey-green waiter, 7 fea rH 
Ὑλαυκῆνι δαλάσσης jeop. // 16. 34). Other contentions in C. ΓΞ Leas Je Affwrrae 
cognamenio TAATROMLE ofrpationer pbifolegiae Bonnae 1831 = fd. Pariologrche Be- 
arin aber tee Athen Ginncapes Boon 811 pp. 1.1} ΠῚ} fiery, brilliant eyes’), 
Preller—Kobert Gr. Jifprd. 1. 193 £, Gruppe Gr. pts. Αἰ pp. 1198 ng, «τι πὶ 3, 
Ὁ. Jessen in ouly—Wissowa Aca! £m. vii, 1yo4—tg07. After all this stir ἢ, J. Kuse 
A Handiook of trek Mfythaiigy London 1938 p. τοῦ (with nm, 17 om p. 150} remains 
content with ‘dear grey-cyes." 

᾿ ἀνὰ ἴα 444, ΤΥ Ἀ84 nm ἃ, ΒΝ κ. 18 [with Hera). 

* J. 7. a8 fi. (with Apollon). D'Arcy W. Thompson 4 Giessary of Greet Biral’s Oxford 
᾿β0κ p. 16 took αὐγυπεόν in Homer and later writers to mean ‘vuliure.” But Sir W. M. 
Ramsay dinnaice iments in Gree Crvilaation London 1937 pp. 60—71 πάθεν strong 
reasons for thinking that the Homeric αἰ γυπεοὶ were “hawka,’ not vultures at all. 

τε τῷ 3800, “he worl pry is cquated with ἐκτῖνον, ‘hite,” by Hesych. +r. 
ἄρπην)}" εἶδον ὀρνέου... ἢ ἰκτῖνον. Ἐμῆτει, ‘Trets. ctl, 8. 413 1, ἱκτῖνοι ὄἄμνιν τίν ἐαστιν, ἄνπερ 
καλπῦμεν ἅρπην, | ἁρπάζων τὰ νεὐττιὰ τὰ τῶν ἀλεκτορίδων. Hot H. Stuart Jones tn the 
new Liddell and Scott, on the strength of Aristot. Ait. am. ἢ. 1. 609 5. 13 ἔν εἴσον says 
“unknown turd af prey, prob. r4zartoater," More τὰ D'Arcy W. Thompson of. cit. Ῥ. 35 f. 

"Ga. ἃ, 371 f 1 render φήνη by ‘vulture’ as rapro i. 1112. So too Dy Arey 
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swallow}, and a bird of indeterminate kind* The precise species 
would depend on local conditions. At Korone in Messenia, where 
Pausanias* saw a bronze statue of Athena holding a crow, the 
goddess herself may have been symbolised by her attribute*. At 
Megara, where a headland projected into the sea, there was a well- 


Fig. 577. 


W. Thompson of. cif. p- 180. But E. Pottier in the Au//. Corr. Hell. 1908 xxxii. 535 
prefers ‘ osprey.’ 

1 Od. 22. 239 f. * Od. 1. 320. 

* Paus. 4. 34. 6. C. Robert in the Arch. Zeit. 1882 xl, 
recently found in Italy, especially in Hadrian’s Villa, 
mit einer Krahe auf dem Arme.’ 

* Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 844 n. 2 


173 mentions among objects 
‘eine Bronzestatuette der Athena 
2 ‘Koronis, von Poseidon verfolgt, wird durch 
Athena in eine Krahe verwandelt (Ov. A/ 2 s36—632...): das ist wahrscheinlich der Rest 
einer Legende, in der die Géttin selbst die Gestalt des Vogels annahm.’ To the same 
effect A. Kiock in the Archiv Δ Rel. 1915 xviii. 127. 
A Boeotian plate in the British Museum shows inter alia the sacrifice of an ox to 
Athena. Behind the goddess is her snake, and a Doric column to indicate her temple. 
Before her is an altar from which flames are rising, while a bird—crow rather than cock— 
is perched proudly on the top of it (Sit C. Smith in the Journ. Hell, Stud. i, 2902 —209 
(‘a crow’) pl. 7 (part of which=my fig. 577), Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases i. <6 no. B 80 
(‘either a crow, or a cock’), W. Reichel User vorhellenische Gitterculte Wien [807 Ρ. 4! f. 
fig. 11 (‘der Krahe’), 5. Wide in the Sertum philologicum Carole Ferdinando Johansson 
oblatum Goteborg 1910 p. 63 pl. 1, 1 (‘ein Vogel’) 


ay Js » Pluhl Malerei τε. Zeichnung d. Gr- 
1. 207 with n. 1 iii. 39 fig. 169). Such a position no doubt implies that the bird stands in 


a special relation to the deity (Miss E. M. Douglas (Mrs Van Buren) in the Journ. Hell. 
Stud. 1912 xxxii. 174 f. well compares a black-figured amphora in the Archaeological 
Seminar at Upsala (fig. 1=my fig. 578) and an engraved gold ring of ς. 400 B.C. in the 
British Museum (rit. Mus. Cat. Finger Rings p. 13 no. 59 pl. 2) (fig. 2=my fig. 579)- 
In the one case the owl on the altar betokens a sacrifice to Athena: in the other; the 
eagle on the altar spells a sacrifice to Zeus), but hardly amounts to a demonstration of 
ornithomorphism. 
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known cult of Athena Aéthyia, ‘the Gull*’ The Megarians declared 
that Athena once took upon herself the form of a gull, hid Kekrops 
beneath her wings, and carried him across to Megara*. At Athens 


Fig. 578. Fig. 579- 


1 Pans. 1. 5. 3 καὶ δὴ καὶ Πανδίων ἐβασίλευσεν 6 τε (so Bekker for ὁ τοῦ codd.) 
"EptxBovlou καὶ ὁ Kéxpowos τοῦ δευτέρου" τοῦτον Myriovlda τῆς ἀρχῆς ἐξελαύνουσι, καί ol 
φυγόντι ἐς Μέγαρα---θυγατέρα γὰρ εἶχε Πύλα τοῦ βασιλεύσαντος ἐν Μεγάροις---συνεκ- 
πίπτουσιν οἱ παῖδες. καὶ Πανδίονα μὲν αὐτοῦ λέγεται νοσήσαντα ἀποθανεῖν, cage da 
θαλάσσῃ μνῆμά ἐστιν ἐν τῇ Μεγαρίδι ἐν ᾿Αϑηνᾶς (so Xylander for ἀθήναις codd.) Al@ulas 
καλουμένῳ σκοπέλῳ, 1. 41. 6 ἐκ τούτου δὲ τοῦ ἱεροῦ κατιοῦσι Πανδίονός ἐστιν ἡρῷον. καὶ ὅτι 
μὲν ἐτάφη Πανδίων ἐν Αἰϑυίας (so Xylander for ηϑυιας codd.) ᾿Αθηνᾶς καλουμένῳ σκοπέλῳ, 
δεδήλωκεν ὁ λόγος ἤδη μοι" τιμὰς δὲ καὶ ἐν τῇ πόλει παρὰ Μεγαρέων ἔχει. The relations 
of Megara to Athens are discussed by K. Hanell Megarische Studien Lund 1934 P- 35 ff. 
See further A. Kiock ‘Athene Aithyia’ in the Archiv 7 Rel. 1915 xviii. 127—133, Who 
notes that Leukothea too after helping Odysseus dived into the sea al@uly εἰκυῖα (Od. 5. 
353, cp. Gruppe Gr. Myth, Rel. p. 844 π΄. 8) and that the sea-nymphbs after saving the 
Argonauts disappeared into the deep ἀλίγκιαι αἰθνίῃσιν (Ap. Rhod. 4. 966). 

The appellation Αἴθυια denotes some species of gull (D’ Arcy W. Thompson 4 Glossary 
of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p- 17: ‘Probably a large Gull, e.g. Larus marinus, the 
Black-backed Gull (Sundevall), or Z. avgentatus, the Herring Gull (Kriiper), the former 
being rare in Greece’), perhaps the shearwater (D'Arcy W. Thompson in the Class. Kev. 
1918 xxxii. 94 f. with the very rash suggestion that the modern name for this sea-fow! 
Pallante (at Naples and Lucca) or Fallante (in the island of Giglio, 5. Italy) ‘can scarcely 
be other than the ‘Bird of Pallas,” or Pallas herself,’ while another Italian term for it, 
Aipu, may contain ‘an echo of αἴϑνια ᾿ ἢ). Eustath. ἐπ Od. p. 1385, 65 f. καὶ αἴϑυια ws εἰκὸς 
παρὰ Λυκόφρονι ᾿Αϑηνᾷ (Lyk. Al. 359 quoted supra Ῥ. 608 n. 4), ἢ φωσφόρος does not 
justify R. Hildebrandt of. cit. p. τὸ in supposing an allusion to Athena’s ‘aetherea sive 
ignea natura’ (supra p. 781 n. 3). 

2 Hesych. ἐν δ᾽ Αἴϑυια" οὕτως ᾿Αθηνᾶ τιμᾶται παρὰ Μεγαρεῦσιν" ἐπειδὴ εἰς αἴϑυιαν 
ἀπεικασθεῖσα ὑπὸ τὰ πτερὰ ἔκρυψε τὸν Κέκροπα, καὶ διεκόμισεν εἰς τὰ Μέγαρα. The 
manuscript gives the /emma as ἐνδαρθυΐα, a reading which, though repeated by Favorin. 
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of course she was an owl. Hence the appearance of an owl was 
hailed as an omen of victory. In the Wasps? the old dikasts 
attribute their repulse of the Persians to the timely arrival of 
an owl: 


Yet we drove their ranks before us, ere the fall of eventide: 
As we closed, an ow] flew o’er us, and the Gods were on our side! 


The scholiast*—shrewd fellow—remarks: ‘He is here speaking of 
Athena as an owl.’ According to Plutarch4, just before Salamis an 
owl came flying from the right, perched on Themistokles’ mast-top, 
and so induced the Greeks to follow that commander's advice. 
Posterity concluded that Themistokles was a man of resource’. 
Agathokles too on one occasion (310 B.C.) routed the Carthaginians 
by the simple expedient of uncaging a few owls. They settled on 
the shields and helmets of his men, who with confidence restored 


promptly defeated the foe®. An allusion to this incident has been 
detected? on a unique gold statér of Agathokles, struck between 


lex. p. 643, 5f. ἐνδαρθυῖα, is clearly corrupt. Scaliger cj. ἐν δ᾽ dp’ αἴϑυια, Salmasius and 
Heinsius ᾿Ενδαιθυία, Hemsterhusius ἐν δ᾽ αἰθυίᾳ, M. Schmidt ἐν δ᾽ Αἴϑυια: The phrase is, 
however, out of order between ἔνδασαι and ἐνδατεῖται. 

A black-figured oinochde at Paris, which possibly illustrates the foregoing myth, is 
given infra (fig. 618). 

* Onthe relation of the bird to the goddess see F. Studniczka ‘Zur Eule der Parthenos’ 
in the Arch. Zeit. 1884 xlii. 162 f., E. Pottier " La chouette d’Athéné’ in the Budi. Corr. 
Hell. 1908 xxxii. 529—548 with pls. 7 and 8, Miss E. Μ. Douglas (Mrs Van Buren) 
‘The Owl of Athena’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1012 Xxxll. 174—178 figs. 1—4, 
H. Schrader ‘Athena mit dem Kauzchen’ in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1913 xvi. 
1—32 pl. 1 (=my fig. 640), M. P. Nilsson Dye Anfange der Gittin Athene (Det Kgl. 
Danske Videnskabernes Selshab. Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser. iy, 7) K¢benhavn 1921 
Pp. 13—15. 

* Aristoph. vesp. 1085 f. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἀπωσάμεσθα ξὺν θεοῖς πρὸς ἑσπέραν" | γλαῖξ γὰρ 
ἡμῶν πρὶν μάχεσθαι τὸν στρατὸν διέπτετο trans. B. B. Rogers. The last line became 
proverbial (Apostol. 5. 44b): infra p. 785 n. 2. 

* Schol. Aristoph. vesp. 1086 γλαῦκα δὲ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν καλεῖ. W. G. Ratherford Scholia 
Aristophanica London 1896 ii. 424 printed Γλαῦξ: -«-- Γλαῦκα-- τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν καλεῖ, and 
commented: * The annotator imagines a Proper name derived from γλαύσσειν, the verb 


often used in explaining yAauxGms.’ But it is much more probable that γλαῦξ has here 
its usual force. 


4 Plout. τ“. Zhkem. 12. 


® Bekker anecd. i. 2 32, 30 ff. Γλαὺξ ἔπτατο" παροιμία ἐπὶ τῶν νενικηκότων, ὅτι πρὸ τῆς 
μάχης ἐν Σαλαμῖνι γλαῦκά φασι διαπτῆναι, τὴν νίκην τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις προσημαίνουσαν. 
Θεμιστοκλέους γὰρ πέμψαντος αὐτούς, περὶ τῆς ναυμαχίας ποιουμένου τὸν λόγον, γλαῦκα περὶ 
τὸ δεξιὸν μέρος τοῦ κέρως ὀφθῆναι, 

® Diod. 20. τι. 

” F. Imhoof-Blumer in the Wum. Zeitschr. New Series (871 iii. 4, 43 f. pl. 5, 2 (=my 
fig. 580) Vienna, Sir G. F. Hill Coins of Ancient Sicily London 1903 p. 155 f. pl. 11, 12, 
id, Historical Greek Coins London 1906 pp. 110, 112, pl. 8, 65, Sir G. Macdonald Coin 
Types Glasgow 1905 p. 110 f., C. Seltman Gree 


& Coins London 1 - 246 pl. 60, 5 
atom, 933 P- 249 p 
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310 and 304 B.C., which has for its reverse type (fig. 580) Athena 
winged and weaponed advancing into the fray with an owl at her 
side. As a presage of victory! the bird passed into a proverb. 
‘There*goes an owl!’ men said when there were obvious symptoms 
of a coming triumph? 

If the owl was indeed regarded as Athena herself in bird-form, 
we can understand why the town-arms of Athens were an owl 
between two sprigs of olive. A good example, which came to light 
in 1839 at Palaiopolis (Korkyra), is now in the British Museum 
(fig. 581) An inscription in silver-filled letters of s. iv B.C. records 
a grant of proxenta made by the Corcyraeans to a certain Athenian 
named Dionysios, son of Phrynichus. It is incised on a bronze 


" The bird which portended victory to friends naturally portended defeat to foes. 
Consequently the owl had also a sinister significance, on which see P. Perdrizet ‘Sur 
le folk-lore de la chouette dans Vantiquité’ in the Bulletin de la Société nationale des 
Antiguaires de France 1903 pp. 164—170. I add a couple of contrasted examples. 
Hieron ii of Syracuse was entering on his first campaign, when an owl perched on his 
spear and an eagle on his shield: this meant that he would be both a prudent counsellor 
and a powerful king (Lust. 23. 4. το). Pyrrhos i of Epeiros was riding towards Argos by 
night, when an owl perched on the top of his spear: this foretold his miserable death 
(Ail. de mat. an. to. 37). We must remember that the Argives were protected by their 
goddess Athena ᾿Οξυδερκής (Paus. 1. 24. 2: supra ii. 502 ». 2), who may well have 
appeared to Pyrrhos as an owl. 

On the folk-lore of the owl see further 5. Bochart ierozoicon rec. E. F. C. Rosen- 
miller Lipsiae 1796 iii. 24—30 (4ubo), 31—39 (noctua), A. de Gubernatis Zoological 
Mythology London 1872 ii. 243—251 (largely lunar myths), C. Swainson Zhe Folk Lore 
and Provincial Names of British Birds London 1886 ΡΡ' 97, 125—131 (valuable), 
C. de Kay Bird Gods New York 1898 pp. 149—178 (caveant lectores), P. Sébillot 
Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1905 li. 77, 1906 iii. 167, 179, 193, 195, 196, 201, 202, 204, 
213, 456, M. Wellmann in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. vi. 1064—1071 (distinguishing 
SIX species: βρύας, νυκτικόραξ or ὦτος, γλαῦξ, αἰγωλιός, ἐλεός, σκώψ), N. W. Thomas in 
1. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1908 i. 523°—-324°, O. Keller 
Die antike Tierwelt Leipzig 1913 pp- 36—45 figs. 17, 18 pl. 1, 6, 8, 10, Taylor in the 
Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipziz 1929/1930 ii. 1073—~1079, 
Peuckert 74. 1932 iv. 1188—r197. 

3 Ῥλαῦξ ἵπταται (Zenob. 2. 80, Diogeneian. 3. 72, Apostol. 5. 54, Gregor. Kypr. cod. 
Leid. 1. 85, Souid. s.v.). PAavé ἔπτατο (Bekker anecd. i. 232, 30 ff. cited supra p. 784 
ἢ. 5). Γλαὺξ διέπτατο (Diogeneian. 3. 93). 

* C. T. Newton Zhe C ollection of Ancient Greck Inscriptions in the British Museum 
Oxford (883 ii. 30f. no. 166 pl. 3 (part of which = my fig. «81). See further P. Perdrizet 
᾿Παράσημα de villes sur des stéles de proxénie’ in the Bud/. Corr. Hell. 1896 xx. 549—562 
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plate, which takes the shape of a small temple surmounted by 
a pediment with a4roféria. In the pediment stands an owl between 
two olive-sprays, which form a sort of wreath round her. The same 
city-arms reappear on a whole series of red-figured séyivior. Of 
these over one hundred and fifty specimens are known, ranging 
from ¢. 490 B.C. down to the end of Attic vase-painting* and on 


TTPY TANI£Z £TPATAN 
MES YYAPEYZAMEPATE 
TAPTAET I AEKAT Pos ΤΆΤΑΣ 
TNA ΘΙΟΣ Σ AkPATETS 
ΤΤΡΟΞ E NoNTTOFIAAAIA 
ATONYS lon APYNIxXOY 
ASHNAIONAY TONKA! 
EkKkromoy= AlAatjAEKAl 
TAZ ΚΑΙ οΙ KIAS EMTrrAciIn 


Fig. 64. 


' DPD. M. Robinson—C. G. Harcum—J. ΠῚ. [hiffe 4 Catalogue of the Greek Vases i 
the Keyal Outari Museum af Archarolory Torentea The Univ, of Toronte Press 103° 
b 1831. non. 373 and 374 pl. 65, πο. 375 Pl G7 list some τοῦ cxatiples, W, B. Dinamoor 
ΠῚ the Am. ἔπεστι, Arch. 134 ἈκχπγΠΠ 420 0. 6 cites 35 more, and draws pp ee to yet 
others recovered from the Akropolis {τας Ant. Vasey Athen IL pl aanasak Ssh ΩΣ 
(*‘Eulenskyphoi’) pl. go). a ian τῷ εἰ 


= W. B, Dinsmoor far. cif. p. 420. 
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into the period of south-Italian imitations?, | give an example from 
my collection (fig. 5§82)%, in which the red is an opaque pigment 
laid on the black glaze, the idea of the potter being to produce 
a cheap copy of red-figured ware? Sir Cecil Smith* maintained 
that such cups were ‘made for some special official or religious 
occasion, But, unless there is some further indication of solemn or 
sacred usage, we should be ill-advised to assume it, It would be 
wiser to compare the china mugs of our childhood inscribed in gilt 
lettering ‘A present from Bnghton’ or the modern souvenirs of 
Goss ware adorned with local arms. Greater seriousness of intention 


eaten Σ 
Ἢ BFP 


+ 
i —_ 
ε a 


ἢ 


— 
5 


Fig, ak, 


attaches ta a broken εν (hig. $83)" found on the Akropolis at 
Athens in the excavations of 886 and referable toa date preceding 


the Persian sack of 480 8.0, Owl and olive-sprays are painted 

inside, brick-red on a black eround. But this time the potter, 

d VOUNne man offering as in duty bound his maiden effort to Athena. 

has encircled the design with an inseription®: ‘[.,...Jos dedicated 

(this) as his firstfruits.” Again, in 1867 the Museum at Athens 

acquired a cylindrical vessel of red ware, made with the utmost 
/dié πὶ ε 


Thick fabric, Height 34 ins. The design on both sides is practically identical, 
"Ἢ, ἢ, Walters Mistery af Ancient Pottery London 190% i. 304. 

* Sir CH, Smith in the Ari Avns, Cas. Poses hii. lg. Cp. p. 42 nos. E 142,—E 11]. 
* |. Six in the Ges. Arch, 1888 wilt τς pl. τῷ, 9 (=my fig. 245). 
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nicety to serve as an official cefacr or ‘quart*.’ Half way up its 
outer surface is an inscription, which, though imperfect, can be read 
as demdston, ‘a public (measure).’ Near the first letter of this word 
is stamped an owl looking towards the right with an olive-branch 
on its left: it is accompanied by the legend As#{......]. Under the 
fourth letter of azwdston, and in part concealed by it, is a second 


Fig. 583. 


stamp—a helmeted head of Athena facing right. These two reliefs, 
implying small stamps or seals of excellent | | 
by A, Dumont with Athenian coins of the ‘new style’ (ὦ 220 B.C. 
and later). His comparison was most just; for coins. as T. Burgon? 
painted out long ago, are nothing but ’ pleces Of sealed mefal? and 


work, Were compared 


1 A. Damont in the Ace, Arc’. 1867 NLS. xvi, 3 
Mus. Cat. Paser ii. 14 0." , H. B, Walters History of styegonp Pottery : 
i. 135 ἢ, The inscriptions are AHMOZION and Ἀ6|-.....} ee ae EO 


fheen 


Hl 


2 T. Borgon in the Munvirmttec Journal 1837 i, 11, 
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their types, as Sir George Macdonald? has made abundantly clear, 
are for the most part simply badges of the issuing town or 
tnagistrate. 1 think we may go further and assert that, alike on the 
quart-rheasure and on the coins, the owl and Athena represent the 
animal form and the human form of the self-same goddess*. 

A similar explanation must be piven of the owl stamped on 


——— -- -. ὦ 


Fig. 555. 


‘Sir G. Macdonald Cor 7yper Glasgow 1g08 p. gaff, C. Seltman Greek Coins 
Cambridge 1933 Pp. 37 and context. 

* Cp. the Janiform head and the double axe on coins of Tenedos, as explained by Sir 
A. J. Evans (supra ti. 644 £). 

ας, Corp. mser. Att. ii. χα no. 876= Jerr. Gr. ol. min. ii—iii. a no, 1857 Διονύσιοι 
ujoriqeloe) ἐκ Kol(kme) with initial A and three stamps: (2) ow! in olive-wreath lettered 


ALA], (ὁ) double-bodied owl between A and A (?), [ἡ] Gerpéernom. My hg. 584. is from 
E. Caillemer's article in Daremberg—Saglio ΣΟΙ, εἴ πὶ. ii. 190 fig. 2410. 

Corrs. farr, Aidt. ii. a no. goo with fg. = fear. Gr. ed. min. ti—im. 2 no. 1564 with 
diagram ᾿Αντικράτην Eder(quorlfew?) | Αἰξωνεύν bas initial E and two amps: («) owl, 
YP as ©. Ker fascriptiones Grareac Boonae 1913 pl. 11, 4 gives a photograph 
Oo it. 
᾿ς Corp. inser. tet, ti. § no. γα ἴντα far. Gr. ed. min, li—ii. 1 no. 1877 with diagram 
Vorwdidnt | Agurr(pets) καϑυϊπέρϑεν) ie. ‘of Upper Lamptmi’ has initial ΤΟ and two 
“tampa: (a) owl in olive-wreath lettered ΗΘ, (Δ) Gorgdneion. Brit. Mur. Cat. Bronsei 
Β. δὰ mo. 11} fig. 15, αἱ Garin fo the Axdtdition allustrating Greet and Xoman Life 
London 1998 p. 7 fig. a (=miy fig. $85). | 
_ ‘See further T. Thalheim in Pagly—Wissows A'va/-Ane. v. 567 Hand C. T. Selman 
im the Comérider Oniversity Meporier τὰ χι ἱκὶ. 151 (*The Athenian jurymen’s bronze 
tickets, described in AG. 01, 2, S73 sqq. and /.G. 11, δὲ 875 b sqq., together with four 
other specimens, on an analysis of the go complete specimens proved to have hail the 
following devices stamped upon them: a2 had a circular Gorgoneion device, probably the 
teal of the Satie ; 1) had a circular stump with a facing owl between olive-twigs t i? were 
surcharped with an additional square stamp displaying an owl with two bodies. The two 
last corresponded to the reverse types of contemporary trioabols and diobols of the first half 
of the fourth century Bc, Tt was suggested that the trickol-device on such a pinakion 
Was a voucher guarantecing his three-obal pay for jury-service to a dikast. Probably the 
‘Tiobol-device surcharged on some of the tickets was likewise a guarantee of sheoriz pay. 
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587)" or lead tokens (figs. 589, 590)* of Athenian dikasts, of the owl 
branded on the bodies of Athenian slaves? and doubtless of other 
analogous cases. 


Either a limited number of jurymen took the trouble to acquire this wurcharpe on their 
tickets, or the custom of surcharging all jurymen's tickets prevailed for a limited pericd . 

1 N. Svoronos "ΠΕΡῚ TON EIZITHPFION TON APXAION® in the /owrw. 
Intern. of Arch. Num, 1898 i. 37—120 ple. 3—6, td. Lor movemaies dA thimes Munich 
tg23—1926 pls. roo—to2, Babelon Avon, gr. rom. i, 1. ὡρδ-- τοῦ. Ε. Cilllemier 
in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. il. 191 figs. 2411 Berlin and 2413 Meletopoulos (=my 
figs. 687 and 586) published two specimens, which have for reverse type four fiey grouped 
about two sprigs of olive with the legend θεσμοθετῶν. ‘They hear a curious, but presumably 
accidental, resemblance to a clay seal-impression found by Sir A. I. Evans in 1903 
towards the bottom of the ‘Easter Repository’ at Knostos and referred by him to his 
‘Middle Minoan tit" period, fe. ἐς t7oo—15ho nc. (Sir A, 7. Εν dn ths tga 
Sch. AEN. τοῦ 1903 ix. 85 H hg. 33 (=my fig. 588: scale ἴ), ἐμ. The Palace af Afinet 
af Knower London igi i, 695 f. fig. εἰ, ἢ op. af, 1935 iv, a, 48> with fig. 410, a—# 
‘Early Minoan’ breccia cup from Mochlos and fig. 410 dis, ας. αἰ ivory sexu! of similnr date 
from Mesara—both cut into the shape of a little awl), ὁ ὁ | , 

31. N. Svoronos "ΠΕΡῚ TON EIZITHPION ΤῊΝ APXATON* 
Qed. Nee. τίμα ΠῚ, λ1.--π41 pls, [7—20, Rabelon 
FE. Caillemer in Daremberg—Saglio £Net. And. ii, rea f, 
κῷσ and $89) published two specimens, on which the 
of olive lettered Of 'H. 

* During the Samian War the Athenians branded their prisoners on the face with an 


ἣν in the fowrn. Jndern. 
Afows. er. rom. 1 τ. Foo—7O8. 
figs. 415 and δι! =my figrs.. 
Owl appears between two spmy 
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We have said that the owl, as issuing from the Akropolis rock, 
was held to be a special manifestation or embodiment of Athena 
the rock-goddess! It is, however, possible that there was a further 
cause for its sanctity at Athens, and one which brings it into closer 
connexion with Zeus. O. Gruppe® has pointed out that over a wide 
area of the ancient world" birds of prey were believed to be filled 
with the fire of the celestial region from which they came darting 
down, a fire that blazed in the colouring of their beaks or glittered 
in their Nashing eyes. Some birds indeed got their name from their 
fiery nature—the pélegyas*, the pé/éxis®, the incendiaria avis", the 


owl (Ail. nar, Ads, 2. g), while the Samians branded theirs with a galley (Douris of 
Samos Saylor ὥροι frag, 69 (Frag. vat, Gr. i 483 Miuller)= frag, 66 (Frag. yr. Aust. 
H. 183 Jacoby with πὶ ao’ da.) af. Phot. der. and Sould. s.r, Σαμίων ὁ δῆμοι). Flout. 
o er, τῷ has inverted the facts. 

' Sure pp. 749, 754, 776 f. 3 Gruppe Gr, Afpté. Rel. p. 793 ἢ. 

* Analogous modern beliefs are collected by N. W. Thomas in J. Hastings £crcio- 
Andia of Religion and Kthics Edinburgh 1908 is ἐτοῦτον (‘Thunderbird ), 1. Rendel 
Harris Hoanerges Cambridge 1913 pp. 20—30 ("ΤῊΣ Thonder-bird"), Harrison Fitemis* 
p. 112 ἢ, (* Afana of Birds," *Sanctity of Birds"). 

' Supra i. τοῦ and ii. τα 34 ἢ. ἢ. 

* Aristoph. ap. 894 with schol. aa for, D'Arcy W. Thompson 4 Giusy of Greed 
Hira Oxford 18ge p. 181 suggests relation of ὠλέξιν fo @Aeyiur, from ὠλέγω, fulerw, etc. 
The sugpeation is highly probable. 

* Plin. maf, Ads?, τὸ. 36 inanspicata est et incendiaria avis, quam propter siepenumern 
lustratam urbem in annalibus invenimos, sient 1. Cassa C. Mario cos. [107 B.c.), quo 
anno et bubome viso lustratam esse, quac sit avis ca non reperiter nec traditur. quidam 
ita interpretantur, incendiariam ease quaccumaue apparverit carbonem ferens ex aris vel 
aliaribus, alii Fpintumicem cam vocant, sed hace ipan quac esse inter aves qui se scire 
Πατεῖ non inven. 

Pliny's account of the mrediana avis, which, some said, appeared bringing embers 
from the altars, leaves πὰ guessing. On the one hand, we are reminded of the phoenix 
carrying its parent's body to the altar of the Sun at Heliopolis and burning it there (Tac. 
ΗΝ, 6. 28: see further Tirk in Roscher Ler. Myfa. ili. 3450 ff., spr i, 341). On the 
other hand, the name may cover some forpotten rite, perhaps comparable with the Scappia 
de! Corre on Easter Eve at Florence. The ‘Sacred Fire’ is then strock from flints 
brought by one of the Parr family from Jerusalem in the middle ages and kept in the 
church of the Holy Apostles on the Piazza del Limbo. A candle thus lit is taken in 
solemn procession to the high altar inthe Cathedral. Meantime two splendid white oxen 
with crimson housings and gilded horns, wreathed with flowers and evergreens, have 
drawn the Carre, a four-sided erection tapermg both towards the top and towards the 
base and covered with fireworks, τὸ a point on the Piazza del Duomo letween the 
Cathedral and the Rapdistery. Here itis connected by a wire with a pillar set up in front 
of the high altar, * Precisely at noon the “Gloria” was reached, and as the frst words 
Were sung the sacred fire was applied to the pillar, which, like the “Carro,” was wreathed 
with fireworks, This was the “ipteme moment of the ceremony; with a hissing sound, 
amid » shower of sparks, a dove, apparently of fire. few from the pillar along the wire,— 
it shoukd have reached the "Carro,” and setting that alight, returned to the altar from 
whence it came, on the sticcess or non-success of its flight depending, in the opinion of 
the Contadini, the fate of this years harvest. Hy some unhappy chance it few no farther 
than midway down the nave, where, with a last despairing “fizele,” it became extinguished, 
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— me. 
- τινα 


Spinturnex', 50 charged with heat was the ragle ad it 
introduced a piece of cool jet into its nest, it woul vely have 


cooked its own eggs"! Viewed in this context the name αἱ ἐφ 


becomes significant. It is best explained as an old participle of the 
verb afthe,*T burn; and suggests a burnt or fiery colour®, In point 
of fact the herring-gull is distinguished by its yellow bill, which has 
a patch of bright red at the basal angle; the eye too is of a beautiful 
straw-colour set in a frame of vermilion formed by the rim of the 
eyelid®, Again, the little owl—A thene noctua, as the ornithologists 
term it—certainly derived its name géaix from the fiery glance of 


revealing itself as a stuffed bird tied on to a bandle ot squibs. Immediately the spectators 
rushed upon it, each trying to secure at leasta feather... That evening the walls were 
placurded with the announcement of a «Mala Pasqua,” and all sorts of misfortunes for 
the present year were freely prophesied* (Jessie L. Weston in ἐμ δ. Lary 1905 xvi. ria—1B8y. 
Fraser Golden Πυμχὴλι Halder the Beautiful i. if). 1 witnessed the ceremony mysel! 
on Saturday, τα April 1932, when the fiery bird made its double flight in safety, the 
Carre burst in fine style, and the crowd filling the Piazza scrambled for the smouldering 
fragments, 

" Fest. p. 3304 a4 fi Miller, p. 46, τ Lindsay apintyreie est avis genus turpis 
figurac...ca Groece dicitur, ut ait Sania, σαινθαρίε. Walde Lay. tiye. Worterd. p. 131 
aids: ‘das wohl als Vogel mit fonkelnden Augen xu erufapl:, eruvdia “Funke.” In 
der Endung sicht Stowasser Af L. Vly 663 vielleicht richtig das weatpriech, Speif (= dpris) 
“Vogel,” wie auch in cole\furnds, dos Keller Volkset. ΕἸ als Muster flr die Bildung vou 
ΣΕ geholten hatte.’ Cp. Emout—Meillet Dic, dtym, ale da Langue Lal. p. 924- 

* Myth, Vat. 3. 3. 4 quod vero aqtilam εἴτα deputant tutelar, quam refert fabula Jovi 
contra Gizantes dimicanti fulmina ministrasse, εἰ hance dant physici rationem, quod aquila 
per haturam mimil est caloris, adeo ut εἰ ova, quilus supersedet, posit coquere, nisi 
Gagaten, lapidem frigidissimum, admoveat. unde Lucanus (6. 676) ‘foeta tepefacta sub 
alite saxa.” addunt etiam, adeo seutum esse aquilac intuitum, tt pro fulgentissimis solis 
radits nomquam deflectat obtuitum. matres clam, ut ajunt, pulled sues contra solis ortuim 
obvertunt, ut si in ipsow solis radios Jumina ἔχετε sus 
bon, a nido dejiciantur, unde Lucanus in ix (g. 


lim pidissimes, videlicet acthere, illud ales cOnseciatur, quod εἰ calore abundat ct μετρία: 
actate. Dionys. ἀρνιϑια κά (printed in the Didot Aweolics ΒΡ. 107 f, in the form of o 
Byzantine epitome wrongly ascribed to Futekniog) 1, ἃ says of the eayle's stone (the 
ἀετίτη!, on which see A, Nies in Pauly—Wissowa Neal Lae, {, 74, Gruppe Gr. ἀνά. 
Kel. ἢ. 777 0. 1, Ὁ, Ἐς Kune Pav Curious Lore af Precions Stores Philadel phin & London 
191g pe a4, J) Evans Magical Fraeh of the Middle Ager and the Renaistance perticularir 
ἐπ Znvland Oxford 1923 Index Pp. 181 22. ΚΑ ει τες ἢ ἐὰν ἐν Mint) πκαφλάζεντον δόαγοι 
ἐπιψαύσῃ, τὴν τοῦ τυρὸν νικήσει πάντων ἰσχύν. 

᾿ Supra p. 783 0. 1, 

ἘΚ. Brogmann Gricchiche Grammatib® Minchen 1900 p. 240 
like). Bolsacq Oct. dyer, de ta fungwe Gr. p. 23 doublits this deri 
impressed by the fact thar ao many bird-names bevin wigh al, poxsi 
with args, 

δ Prellwits Avy, Worterk. a Gr. Spr." p. τι. 

δ J. L. Bonhote Bird: of Aritein London | ΤΡ. 364%. pl. on, W. P. Pye i 
# Sid Loaten Wook Rae 901 Pp. 364. pl. 91, W. P. Pycrait οἱ font 


(cp. ἄγνια and the 
bly to be identified 
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its eves". Such birds, swooping upon their prey by sea or land, 
would appeal to the imagination of a simple folk and might well be 
regarded as lightning-birds appropriate to Athena, who wielded the 
thunderbolt of Zeus*. This is speculative, and of course uncertain. 
But, so far as the owl is concerned, further evidence is forthcoming, 
Columella*, describing the rites by which the country people sought 
to avert wind and weather, says: 

Hence Amythaon's son‘, whom Cheiron taught, 

On crosses hung the mght-birds and on roof-tops 

Would have them cry no more their deadly dirge. 
Palladius® follows suit, and in his farmer's calendar, among other 
magic means of warding off hail-stones, gives the reerpe: ‘Or else 
an owl is nailed up with wide-spread wings.’ The same cure is still 
popular in Germany® and elsewhere. C, Swainson’, a well-known 
authority on bird-lore, remarks; ‘Owls are often nailed up on barn 
doors or walls, The meaning of this custom is now unknown in our 
own rural districts; but in Germany the peasants will tell you it is 
done to avert lightning. The owl, it is to be observed, is a lightning 
bird.” Tf so, we get rid of one small difficulty. It might have been 
thought that the divine power resident in the head of Zeus would 
have been born as an eagle, not an owl, But the owl of Athena, 
as we now perceive, was virtually equivalent to the eagle of Zeus. 
The equation seems to have struck the Greeks themselves in 


' Eustath. in J p. 1209, τὸ ff. τὸ δὲ γλανκιόων ἀντὶ τοῦ fowvpur βλέκων κατὰ τοῦς 
παλαιοὺς παρὰ τὸ γλαύσσω, ἀφ' οὔ καὶ γλαῦξ, ἦν μόνην τῶν γαμψωνύχων καὶ σπρκοιβάγων 
φασὶ μὴ τίκτειν τυφλὰ διὰ τὸ περὶ τοὺς ὀῤθαλμοίε repader, ᾧ τμητικὸσ ov duper rye Ofer. 
ho καὶ ἐν rais eroTOMMGE ὁρᾷ. The source of ths nole was Demoknios of Abdera 
(H. Diels Die Fragmente der Voriokratiker® Berlin 1912 ii. $3, 13), op- et, muag, p. 233, 
Off, Δημόνικοι, bot Zonar. dex. p. 459 and Favorin. fer. p. 42a, 161. Δημόκριτοτ, 

8 Sere philology supports the ancient derivation: see L. Meyer Mam, dl. gr. Εν, 
Hl. 68, Prellwits of, εἰμ p. og, Baisacg op. εἶδ, p. 140: 

* First in Aisch, Awe, 81] fi, cp. Pind, frag: 146 Bergk*, rah Schroeder πῦρ 
reéorrot ἃ τὲ κεραυνοῦ  ἄγχίιστει δεξιὰν κατὰ χεῖρα rorpis | [ἡμέρα]... 1 then on coins, 
gems, etc. See Preller—Robert Gr. Aya. ἃν 1gty W. H. Roscher in his Jee, Afpfa. 1. 
677 f., Farnell Cuter of Gh. States i. 430, and infra $9 (h) i (4) (5+ 

* Colum. οἷν ne rurf. 10. 448 fF. 4 Melampous. ᾿ Pallad, τὶ 3% 1; 

* A. Kuhn δὲν Meradbwn/? des Fewers tonal des Gittertranés® Gutersloh 1886 p. 180 
‘Die cule an das echeunenthor genapelt echiitzt aber das hous vor blitz’, E. Η. Meyer 
Germanic Ae dfvtaoiogte Berlin By: p. iis ‘Sie wird gegen fouber ond Blitz ans 
Scheunentor genapelt (Wotthe $163)’, Taylor in the Hanaworterbuck des deviichen 


Adtrniaubeny Berlin—Leipzig 1929/1930 i. 1074 ‘Sehr verbreitet ist das Annageln einer 


E. oder cinzelner Teile von ihr an Stillen, Scheunen usw. pegen Blitzechlag, Feuer und 
anderes Unheil’ with n. σῷ on p. τοῦ, sats : 

? C. Swainson The Folb Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds London 1836 
FS Pag. 

" Supra p. 739 f. 


Hellenistic times. Bronze coins of Pergamon (fig, 591)? show an 
owl on a winged thunderbolt inscribed ᾿ΑΘΉΝΑΣ -- 
NIKHPOPOY, ‘of Athena the Bringer of Victory.. A A* 
similar type occurs on gold® and silver of Tarentum?® 
and on bronze of Herakleia in Lucania“and Amastris 
in Paphlagonia®, while small bronze pieces issued at 
Athens have two owls face to face on a thunderbolt® 
Finally, Zeus himself has an owl, not an eagle, as his attribute on 
imperial bronze coins of Akmoneia in Phrygia (figs. 502--- 504} and 
on others struck by Alexandros i Balas at Kyrrhos in Syria (supra 
ii, 15 πὶ § fig. 2), 


The passage from the ornithomorphic to the anthropomorphic 
conception of Athena involves several successive stages : 
1. Athena as a bird. 


. Athena as a bird with human arms. 
Athena as a bird with human head. 
, Athena as a goddess with bird's wings. 
Athena as a goddess with a bird for her attribute. 


hd 


| Beit. Mus. Cat, Coins Mysia p. 13a pl. 27, 13, ep, ἐᾷ, μι. τι μὶ,. 37, ttf. and 
MeCiran Caf. Comms it. 63 no. 7680 pl. τό, 6, Head ζω. ac Ἑ p. 5.46. 1 figure 
a specimen in my collection. H. von Fritze in the Cordis ANumitmatica Oxford 1926 


p. s6f. pl. 2, 38. connects the coins inscribed AQHNAE NIKHd@oPoY with the 
Nikephorm of 183 p.c. 


* funter Cat. Com i, 68 no. 24. 

* Carelli Mum, ft, vet. p. $4 pl. 118, 232, Garruce) ρῶν. ft. anf, p. 128 pl. 99) 15: 
frit. Mus. Car. Cotes ltaly τοῦ. ΕΝ Cat. Coins i. 56 nos, ηδ---τοῦ ph: δ: 18, 
McChan Cat. Corns i. 93 nos. 643—645 pl. τα, 9 and 10, Syl. mum, Gre ite pl δι 
416 Lloyd, . 

* Carelli Mum. ἢ, nef. p. δ.) pl. 164, 68, Garrvcei Afon. 
Ani. Afws. Cat. Cains [taly Dh. 224, AfeChram Cay, Corss |, 4: 

* ett. Maus. Cat. Comms Pontus ete. ps By pl. iy, κα, Wad 
Monn. gros. Min.* i. 174 no. τὸ pl. τὰς 5, 

᾿ ΜΝ. Svoronon Les mennaier &Athines Munich 19231926 μὶ, τις, 60—67, Brit 
με, Cat. Comm Attica etc. p. 79 pl. t4, 3, Bunter Cat, Coin, τῇ τῇ nin, 182, ε84. 

1 frit, Mos, Cat. Corr Pheygia pp. xxiii, 9 f. pl, 3.3 (=my fis. soa) and 4 (="Y 
ἄρ, B54) Aas 50} Is peal Aare Pati EIVEN to Mme by Mr C. T. Seliman, who 
notes that the maypistrates L. Servenius Capito and Iplia § | hand 
and wile, both holding κάδον ollie ida dase: Glia Severs are apparently husban 


ft, ani. Ρ' 134 pl. ios, Ss 
6 nos. 863, B64 pl. 30. 3. 
dington—Babelon—Reinach 
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The first stage we have already considered. It was perhaps 
best exemplified by the Megarian cult of Athena Aéthyia, ‘the 
Gull*’ But there were substantial grounds for thinking that at 
Athens Athena took the form of an owl®. 

We have next to note how the bird becomes human-armed. 
A series of moulded terra-cotta pendants found in south Italy, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, represents an owl 
that has not only wings but human hands as well and is spinning 
with distaff, yarn, and wool-basket all complete (figs. 595, 595)*. 
These odd-looking objects are always pierced with a couple of 
holes and seem to have served originally as loom-weights*, There 
can be little doubt that the owl spinning is Athena Argdne* in her 
character as patron of women’s handiwork *. 

The transition from bird to human-headed bird can be illustrated 
by an early Corinthian aryéad/os, found in Aigina and now preserved 
in the Archaeological Muscum at Breslau (fig. 597)’. This shows 
Herakles contending with the Lernaean Hydra The hero has 
already cut off one of the monster's ten heads: it is to be seen 
above, that is beyond, the horses on the right. Undaunted by two 


| Supra p. 733 nn. 1, 1. 3 Supra p. 784 ff. 

. See P. Perdrizet in the Milan Forrest Paris 1903 p. 244 f., R, Engelmann in the 
Are. Arcé, 1051 We r7zf, and #, root is 453 f.. E. Pottier in the Ami. Carr. Mell, "68 
xxx. £41971, PF. Wuilleumier in the Ae. Arch. 09391 1. 47. 

The czamples so far known are two in the Muscum at Bari—nos. 2910 (RK. Engelmann 
inthe Mem. Atreé. 1906 ii. 453 fig. 4} and 1850 (a. ἴδ, fig. 3), one in the Jatta collection 
at Ruvo, another at Brindisi (ia. in the Nev. Arch, 190g ii. 123 fig. 1 wrongly described), 
another belonging to C. Hutsen at Rome (id. in the Aev, Aired. igo0 ti. 453 fig. 3), 
ἃ sixth in the Louvre (E. Pottier in the Aull. Corr. fell, τοσοῦ xxxil. aye pl. 7. 3 (the 
most complete and the most grotesque), a seventh in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
(P. Perdrizet in the Afdlanger ferret Paris 1902 p. 264 fig. 4. G. Fougtres in Daremberg— 
Saglio Det, Amf. iti, 191 fig. £048), an eighth in the Museum at Lausanne ΕἾΝ. Deonna 
in the Anaeiger fier schteciceriwhe Alfertumchunds. Jndteateur d'antiguités ἐμέν. N.S. 
igto p. 46 fig. 17}. Ladd a specimen from Tarentom now in the British Museum (Ares. 
rede Car. Perracatfar Pp. ἀπὸ 10. Ε 79. my ἔμ, eqs) anid amet her it my μοκβεεβῖοι 

ἯΣ. 508]. 

"ΘΗ, Engelmann in the Ae. Arca. 1963 i. 1.1.5 [ιν igo fh. 443 f. Rut P. Wuilleumier 
6. 1932 i. .47 still includes them among the religio-magical ‘disques de Tarente’ (on 
Which see mutes ji, 130 ἢ. 1]. 

* So first P. Perdrizet in the Afdemges Perret Paris 190g p- 264 f 

"Ὁ, Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa να "πε. vi. g28—930. C. Swainson The Fall Lore 
and Provincial Names of British Sirds London 1886 p. t24 records a (German?) 
tradition that the owl is an old weaver spinning with silver threads. /4, ἐδ. p. 7 notes 
that the nightjar is called a *Churr owl’ in Aberdeen and a ‘Spinner” in Wexford. 
Cp. G. Meredith Lore in the Palley gg f. ‘Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note 
unvaried, | Rrooding o'er the gloom, spins the brown evejar.’ 

 Σ Οἱ Ressbach Fest: Grass ,,.der mirrzigiten Verromectany λέγ Piilelegen una 
Sviulmaener in Goerfite Breslau 1889 pp. s—19 with fig. (=my fig. 597) reproduced 
On a smaller scale by Harrison Profeg, Ge. ΚΕ p. 303 fig. 84. 
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Fig. βού, 


Fig. 88. 
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more heads, which are biting deep into his shoulders, and by a large 
crab, which is nipping his legs, Herakles has run a long sword 
through two of the snaky necks, wounded a third, and grasped 
a fourth by the throttle. Even so he would be in imminent danger, 
were it not for the presence of Iolaos, who, attacking the Hydra 
from the opposite side, reaps three of its heads with a single pull of 
his toothed sickle. To right and left, marked off from each other 
by a flying bird, stand the chariots of lolaos and Herakles, four- 
horsed and two-horsed respectively. In the former a young 
charioteer, Lapythos by name, holds his goad and reins in readiness 
for flight, while he turns his head to watch the combat. In the 
latter Athena had escorted Herakles. She has now dismounted and 
stands close at his back, inviting him with a gesture of her left hand 
to refresh his strength with a draught from the cup that she holds 
in her right. On the reins of the chariot is perched her owl; on the 
goad, a woman-headed bird, beside which is inscribed the word 
wous, M. Mayer? took this to be a variant form of phéyx or péyx, an 
echoic name for ‘ gull.’ ΤῊΣ woman-headed bird would then be an 
altera ego of Athena AZthyia. But my friend the late Dr P. Giles 
informed me years ago that Mayer’s explanation is phonetically 
impossible: the assumed interchange of an initial labial with an 
initial digamma depends on the mistaken view that digamma was 
pronounced like our letter Κα Dr Giles himself suggested that wows 
might be a local onomatopoeic name for ‘owl,’ comparing the 
imitation of an owl’s hoot, which in a poem by Thomas Nash* 
appears as fo-witta-ivoo/ and in another by Shakespeare*® as 
Tuwhit! tuwhoo*! 1 gladly accept this suggestion, especially as the 


* M. Mayer in Hermes 1892 xxvii. 481—487, citing Aristot. 47st. am. 9. 18. 617 ἃ 9 
pave, Hesych. πῶυξ' ποιὸς ὄρνις. ὁ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν τῷ περὶ ζώων, ef. mag. p. 699, τὸ f. 
πώνγγες" αἱ αἴϑυιαι, αἱ κληθεῖσαι βοῦγγες. παρὰ τὴν βοὴν καὶ τὴν ἰυγήν, concludes that 
fus was the Corinthian form of βούγξ, φῶνξ, πῶυξ. Harrison Proleg. Gr. Rel.* p. 303 f. 
follows him. 

O. Rossbach of. cit. p. 14 leaves the word (AYO) unexplained, but ἐδ, n. 1 adds 
that Studemund proposed a connexion with the root βαῦ- of βαὔύξω. 

2 F. T. Palgrave Zhe Golden Treasury London 1882 p. 1 Spring 4, 8, 12. 

ὃ. 1b. p. 17 Winter 8, 17. 

: Onomatopoeic names for ‘owl’ are common in the Indo-Europaean languages 
(Schrader Reallex2 ii. 216%, citing J. Winteler Naturlaute und Sprache Aarau 1892 
ΡΟ f.), e.g. Sanskrit d/#ka-, Latin ulucus, ulula, Old High German dwi/a, Lithuanian 
Jwas; Armenian ὀμδξ, Greek Blas, βῦζα, Latin δήδο. Cp. Hesych. τυτώ: ἡ γλαῦξ, 
Plaut. Men, 653 f. ME. egon dedi? MA. tu, tu istic, inquam. PE. vin adferri noctuam. | 
quae ‘tu tu’ usque dicat tibi? 

J. D. Beazley in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1927 xxxi. 348 no. 8 fig. 1 publishes a red- 
figured amphora on sale in Paris, which shows an owl with the letters KY YY scratched 
just below its beak (fig. 598 from a photograph kindly supplied by Mr C. D. Bicknell). 
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wous on the vase, except for its human head, resembles in all 
respects the unmistakable owl perched beside it. In short, I con- 


SS . 


Fig. 595. 


Prof. Beazley cp. Aristoph. av. 261 κικκαβαῦ xixxaBai, schol. ad Joc. ras + γλαῦκας οὕτω 


φωνεῖν λέγουσιν. ὅθεν καὶ κικκαβὰς αὐτὰς λέγουσιν. ἔστι δὲ ἱερὰ τῆς ᾿Αϑηνᾶς. κιτ.λ. (more 
in Stephanus 7hes. Gr. Ling. iv. 1551 and in F. H. M. Blaydes on Aristoph. Lys. 

760 f. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν γλαυκῶν τάλαιν᾽ ἀπόλλυμαι | ταῖς a> γρυπνίαισι κικκαβιζουσῶν del), 
and the modern Greek κουκουβαγία, κοῦκκος (where, however, we have to reckon with 


assimilation to the note of the cuckoo (Schrader Reallex.? ij, 216> f.)). I would rather 


illustrate the grafto KY YY from Browning’s line in Andrea del Sarto ‘The cue-owls 
speak the name we call them by.’ 


E. Pernice ‘Ein korinthischer Pinax’ in the Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf Wien 1898 
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ceive that the Corinthian potter has here synchronised in an 
instructive series three distinct stages in the evolution of Athena— 
the ornithomorphic, the semi-ornithomorphic, and the anthropo- 
morphict. Another Corinthian aryéallos, in the Karlsruhe collection 


Fig. 599- 


pp. 75—8o with fig. (=my fig. 599. Scale γε) puts together four fragments of a Corinthian 
pinax at Berlin (Furtwangler Vasensammi. Berlin i. 76 no. 683, 78 no. 757, 89 f. 
nos. 822 and 829 ‘Stil des Timonidas’), on which a man named Aédxpis stokes a potter's 
oven. Before it stands a small ithyphallic figure of the sort known as βασκάνιον 
(Aristoph. fad. incert. frag. 39 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 1185 Meineke) ap. Poll. 7. 108, cp. 
Bekker anecd. i. 30, 5 8), here named Aa— (? cp. Adoravpos, λαικαστής, or the like). 
Upon it is perched a large owl named φώκα (Roehl /ascr. Gr. ant. no. 20, 69, F. Blass 
in ‘Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Jnschr. iii. 1. 66 no. 3119 h 69 Φώκα or φώκα, Lnscr. Gr. 
Pelop. i no. 313 φώκα), cp. Hesych. φωκίων" ὄρνις ποιός. The word, like φώκη ‘a seal,’ 
may be a derivative of the Indo-Europaean *p/du- ‘to blow, puff’: so φῶυξ (Prellwitz 
Etym. Worterb. a. Gr. Spr p. 498 £., Boisacq Dict. dtym. de la Langue Gr. p. 1044), 
if not also our puffin (but see Ἐς Weekley An Etymological Dictionary of Modern English 
London 1921 p. 1166). 

1 It is interesting to see the same three stages combined on a red-figure 4y/ix potted 
by Pamphaios, found at Todi, and now preserved in the Villa Giulia (G. Bendinelli in the 
Mon. d. Linc. 1916 xxiv. 874—880 pls. 3 and 4 (=my fig. 600), Hoppin Red-fig. Vases 
ii. 304 no. 19 δὲς fig., Corp. vas. ant. Villa Giulia iii 1. ¢ pl. 25, 2 and 3, pl. 26, 2 with 
text p. 13 by G. Q. Giglioli), which represents another exploit of Herakles. While the 
hero wrests the tripod from Apollon, Iolaos holds in readiness his four-horsed chariot and 
Athena advances to his aid at once as owl, as human-headed bird, and as goddess. By 
this time, however, the human-headed bird has ceased to be conceived as an owl or 
labelled as such and has become a commonplace soul-bird of the Seiren sort (G. Weicker 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 617 ff.). 
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Fig. 600. 
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(fig. 601)1, represents a human-headed bird wearing a helmet. This 
can hardly be, as G. Weicker? supposes, the soul of a valiant 
warrior; for in that case it would, according to custom’, have been 
bearded. Rather, it is Athena herself, no longer a bird, not yet 
a goddess. 


This transitional conception lay dormant for centuries, while 
Greek art was in its prime, and then—like so many other half- 
forgotten ideas—awoke to a new lease of life in imperial times. 
Certain rare bronze pieces of small size—whether coins (4dé/Lyéo1, 
kéllyba*) or counters we cannot say—were struck at Athens in the 
Roman period and have as their reverse device an owl en face with 
a female helmeted head (figs. 602, 603)5. The archaistic legend 


Fig. 602. Fig. 603. 


AOE (fig. 602) suggests that we are here concerned with the 
restoration of an ancient type though, except for the aryédallos 
just mentioned, no prototype is known. Again, denarit of the gens 
Valeria, issued by L. Valerius Acisculus in the year 46—45 B.C., 
show for reverse a human-headed bird with helmet, shield, and 


1 Winnefeld Vasensamml. Karlsruhe p. 16 no. 81 from Siana in Rhodes. 

2 G. Weicker Der Seelenvogel Leipzig 1902 p- 35 fig. 15 (=my fig. 601). 

3 Jd. tb. p. 137 ff. 

4 Babelon Monn. gr. rom. i. τ. 466, K. Regling in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. xi. 
1099 f. 
5 E. Beulé Les monnaies a’ Athénes Paris 1838 p. 391 with figs. (=my figs. 602, 603). 


Cc. ΠΙ. 51 
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spear (fig. 604)! or more often spears (figs. 605, 606)*. C. Lenor- 
mant? and, after him, E. Babelon* ingeniously explained this as a 
black eagle named Va/erza®. But F. Imhoof-Blumer and Ὁ. Keller’, 


Fig. 604. Fig. 605. 


followed by M. Bahrfeldt’, observe that the feathers of the bird are 
spotted as in some species of owls. There can then be little doubt 
but that here too we see Athena as a guasi-bird, The same type, 
with sundry variations, occurs on a series of engraved gems and 
pastes of Roman date (figs. 607, 608)8, which were probably sup- 


1M. Bahrfeldt Nacktrige und Berichtigungen zur Miinskunde Wien 1897 p. 258 
pl. 12, 271 (=my fig. 604) from a coin which passed from the Bunbury to the Haeberlin 
collection, Brit, Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. i. 535 no. 4105 pl. 53, 4. I have another 
specimen showing the single spear. 

2 Babelon Monn. rép. rom. ii. 519 f. no. 18 wrongly described with figs. of two spears 
crossed and two spears parallel, Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. i. αὶ 35 nos. 4106 
pl. 53, 5 and 4107 with two spears crossed, i. 536 no. 4108 pl. 53, 6 (=my fig. 606) with 
two spears parallel. Fig. 605 is from an example in my collection. 

* C. Lenormant in the Nouv. Ann. 1838 ii. 142 ff. pl. Ὁ, 2 with two spears parallel. 

4 Babelon Monn. rép. rom. ii. 516, 520. 

δ Lenormant and Babelon both rely on Plin. nat. hist. 10. 6 aquilae maximus honos, 
maxima et vis. sex earum genera: melanaétos a Graecis dicta [eadem in Valeria], minima 
magnitudine, viribus praecipua, colore nigricans. But the text is uncertain. D. Detlefsen 
inserted the brackets, and C. Mayhoff on the strength of Aristot. hist, an. 9. 32. 618b 28 
μελανάετος καὶ λαγωφόνος suspects that zm waleria covers some such word as leporaria, 
Further, Lenormant and Babelon compare the part played by an eagle in the story of 
Valeria Luperca (Plout. parad/. Gr. εἰ Rom, 35 λοιμοῦ κατασχόντος Φαλερίους (so J. Amyot 
for xaXeplous) καὶ φϑορᾶς γενομένης, χρησμὸς ἐδόθη λωφῆσαι τὸ δεινόν, ἐὰν παρθένον τῇ 
Ηρᾳ θύωσιν κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτόν. ἀεὶ δὲ τῆς δεισιδαιμονίας μενούσης κατὰ κλῆρον λαχομένη 
Οὐαλερία Λουπέρκα (so Guarinus for τουπέρκα) σπασαμένη τὸ ξίφος, [ἤγετο εἰς θυσίαν 
(supplet cod. E)] ἀετὸς καταπτὰς ἥρπασε καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐμπύρων ἔθηκε ῥάβδον μικρὰν ἔχουσαν 
σφῦραν, τὸ δὲ ξίφος ἐπέβαλε δαμάλει τινὶ παρὰ τὸν ναὸν βοσκομένῃ. νοήσασα δὲ ἡ παρθένος 
καὶ τὴν βοῦν θύσασα καὶ τὴν σφῦραν ἄρασα, κατ᾽ οἰκίαν περιῆλθε, καὶ τοὺς ἀσθενοῦντας 
ἡρέμα πλήττουσα διήγειρεν, ἐρρῶσθαι ἑνὶ ἑκάστῳ λέγουσα. ὅθεν καὶ νῦν τὸ μυστήριον τελεῖται" 
ὡς ᾿Αριστείδης ἐν ἐννεακαιδεκάτῳ ᾿Ιταλικῶν (frag. 10 (Frag. hist. Gr. ἵν. 322 Miiller). But 
see W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 482 as to the 
flimsy character of this writer). 

δ F. Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller Zier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen und 
Gemmen Leipzig 1889 p. 74. 

7M. Bahrfeldt Nachtrage und Berichtigungen sur Miinzkunde Wien 1897 p. 258. 

(1) Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems* p. 248 no. 2484 pl. 28 a black jasper from the Towneley 
collection: bird to right, with helmeted head of Athena, carrying shield and one spear; 
inscribed with the owner's name CHARITO (my fig. 607 is enlarged (7) from T. Panofka 


Gemmen mit Inschrifien Berlin 1852 p. 103 pl. 4, 12 (= (δά. d. berl. Akad. 1851 Phil.- 
hist. Classe p. 487 pl. 4, 12)). 
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posed to bring good luck to their wearers, and is even found in 
the form of small bronze statuettes (figs. 609, 610)! presumably 
designed to serve a like practical purpose. A’ refinement upon the 
owl-Athena was the cock-Athena, whose very absurdity would raise 


ἘΠ 
Fig. 6ο7. Fig. 608. Fig. 609. Fig. 610. 


(2) Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems? p. 248 no. 2485 pl. 28 (where it is wrongly numbered 
2488) a burnt agate from the Towneley collection: bird to right, with helmeted head of 
Athena, carrying shield and two spears parallel. 

(3) J. H. Middleton Zhe Lewis Collection of Gems and Rings London 1802 p. 87 
no. F 10 a pale blue paste: bird (‘Siren’) to right, with helmeted head of Athena, 
carrying shield with Gorgéncion and two spears parallel. Fig. 608 is from a cast of the 
original (scale ἢ). 

(4) Furtwangler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 147 no. 334° pl. 27 a cornelian: owl to 
right, with helmeted head of Athena, carrying shield with Gorgéneion (Furtwangler ‘ mit 
Gorgoneion auf der Brust’!) and two spears parallel; the owl stands on palm-branch 
and wreath. 

(5) 7d. ἐδ. p. 219 no. 5928 pl. 40 a brown paste: owl to right, with helmeted head of 
Athena, carrying shield and spear. 

(6) /d. ib. p. 264 no. 7090 pl. 53 a red jasper: owl to right, with helmeted head of 
Athena, shouldering a spear (#a@. Ant. Gemmen i pl. 46, 30, ii. 222). 

(7) Furtwangler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 317 no. 8660 pl. 61 a bloodstone: owl to 
right, with helmeted head of Athena, carrying two spears parallel (Furtwangler ‘ Doppel- 
flite unter dem 1. Fltigel’); the owl stands on a Gorgéneion, flanked by helmet and 
snake on the right, shield (?) and spear (?) on the left. 

(8) P. S. Bartoli A/useum Odescalchum Rome 1752 ii. 70 f. pl. 30 a bloodstone: owl 
to left, with helmeted head of Athena, carrying shield and spear; the owl stands on a 
Gorgéneion; to the left is an olive-spray, to the right a pillar, on which is set a one- 
handled vase, and to which is bound a quiver. 

(9) F. Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller Zier- und Pflansenbilder auf Miinzen und 
Gemmen Leipzig 1889 p. 161 pl. 26, 61 an onyx at Vienna (no. 1067): owl to left, with 
helmeted head of Athena, carrying shield and spear; the ow] stands on a round base 
probably meant for a ζέσις. 

(10) Eid. ib. p. τότ pl. 26, 62 a cornelian in the Postolacca collection at Athens: owl 
to right, with helmeted head of Athena, carrying shield and spear. 

See further G. Weicker Der Seelenvogel Leipzig 1902 p- 35 ἢ. 1- 

1 Reinach Rép. Stat. iii. 207 no. 1 a bronze at Avignon: owl, with helmeted head of 
Athena. ἶ 

Jd. ib. no. 2 a bronze in the Bourguignon collection (Collection d’antiquités grecyues 
εἰ romaines provenant de Naples Paris 1901 pl. 6, 206): owl, with helmeted head of 


Athena. 
51—2 
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a laugh and so heighten the prophylactic effect’. A bronze in the 
Castellani collection (fig. 611)? represented the goddess as a cock 
with human face, wéaring by way of helmet the skin of a cock'’s 
head complete with comb, wattles, and beak. This singulay fowl, 
perched on a winged skull, perhaps betokens the victory of vigilance 
over death or points some equally edifying moral, 


Fig. (1). 


The fourth stage in the evolution of Athena is that in which she 
appears as a goddess with the wings of a bird, It has indeed been 
maintained that the conception of a winged Athena is not found on 
Greek soil till the Hellenistic age and should be explained as a 
case of late syneretism—Athena and Nike rolled into one?, But 


I Cp. the numerous examples of Athena’s head wearing a helmet with the features of 
Sokrates, Silenos, ete. (Remach Jerres Growler pls. 24, 24, and go), often misnamed 
polti (J. A. Middleton ΤᾺ: Lngraced Geers of Classical Times Cambridge 1igt Append, 
p. xx, E. Babelon in Daremberg—Saglio δ ΠΝ, dst. i. 1480 Τὶ, Furtwangler dnt, Georeren 
iii. 113 fo 298, 45a, 963). | 

2 Castellond Safe Cafalegue Paria 1884 p. 43 no. 967 with fig. on μ. 44 (= my fig, 611: 
stale 4), Height δ᾽ 17". : ἃ 

© A. Furtwiingler in Roscher Ler. Myra. i. Τα 4. 
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that is seriously to underrate both the quantity and the quality 
of the evidence for an Athena winged in her own right’. 

On the one hand, a winged Athena ts familiar enough in 
Etrusean art. A cornelian scarab of careful archaic style* shows 
the goddess without helmet, but with spear and aig¢s and two well- 
marked wings on her back. A bronze in the Museo Gregoriano 
(fig, 612)" again represents her with wings: this time she wears 
a helmet and an aes decorated with a Gergéneion, apparently 
viewed as the sun*, a crescent moon, and sundry stars. Her 


Fig. G02. 


t See F, Imboof-Blumer ‘Die Flagelgestalten der Athena und Nike auf Munzen’ in 
the Num, Zetéhr, 1871 pp. a—s2 with pl. s, L. Savignoni ‘Athena alata ¢ Athena 
sen’ ali’ in the Adi. Afitth. r8gz xii. go7—317 with pl. 12, mf. ‘Minerva Vittoria” in 
Autonia 1910 v. 69—108, C. W. Keyes ‘Mincrva Victrix? Note on the winged godless 
of Ostia’ in the dv. fowrm. Arch. 1914 xvi. 4g0—494, C. Anti Athena marina e alata’ 
in the Mow. of Jame. 1920 xxvi. 269—318, and the coins ete. cited by H, Dresscl— 
K. Regling Ove Aféasen τὰν Priene Berlin 1927 p. 18. πὶ τοῦ. 

2 Miiller—Wicseler Dewter. a. alt, Ainst ti. 157 f pl. a0, ὅδ ἐν Furtwangler Ant. 
ὥραν i pl. 16, 12, iL 30. 76. 

® E. Gerhard (der die Gotthetien der Etracber Berlin 1847 p. 61 pl. 4, 1 (=my 
fig, 612), ὦ. Fougéres in Daremberg—Saglio Dirt. And. in. 1928 with fig. 5075. 

4 Supra i. 293 with fg. aia, Εἰ Gerhard, however, foc. cif. says ‘ein Mondgesicht 
(Gorgoncion)' and is followed by G. Fougérea for. eff, ‘le symbole de la lune en guise 
de Gorgoneion.’ Cp. Epigenes περὶ τῆν ‘Opddwe ποιήσεων (Orpb. frag. 33 Kern: supra 
p. 322m. a) ap. Clem. ΑἹ. strum. 5, 8 p. g60, 17 f. Stalin καὶ " Γαργάνιον " τὴν σελήνην 
διὰ τὸ ἐν αὐτῇ! πρόσωπον͵ and Hippol. ref. Aaerer. 4. 35 μι 102 Duncker—Schneidewin 
where Hekate is invoked on a moonless night as Toya καὶ Μορμὼ καὶ Μήνη καὶ okt poppe 
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right hand supports an owl, her left rests on her hip, A similar 
bronze, which once formed the handle of a pafera, passed from the 
Gréau! into the Hoffmann?® collection and is now in the Louvre 
(fig. 613)?; Athena's right hand raises her cheek-piece, her left 
holds a broken rod bearing the owl, Again, a bronze cande/abrum 
from Chiusi, formerly owned by G. P. Campana and then by 
A. Castellani, is topped by the statuette of a winged Athena, 
who wears a helmet with cheek-pieces up and an πέρ with Goer- 
gémeron: her right hand is empty, her left carries a naked infant 
(fig. 614)“ Lastly, on the bronze mirrors of Etruria Athena is 
often winged ®. 


Fig. 613. Fig. G14. 


(W. H. Roscher User Selene und Verwandies Leipsig 1890 p. 24 τιν By, id, Machériige εν 

ae tiber Selene wnat Verwandte: Leiptig 1895 p. 21 n, 1, and in his Lex. Myth. 
seat se Sear ice od te | . 

ΜΑ͂Σ Rie ati Ji Gt, Cote de set ie 

EW. Frdbner Collation Hofmann Paris 1888 no, 276. . 

(part να σαν ἐν Gah ΡΤ inh = un. d. fst, 187} xliv. a16—aa5 pl. N 

ee a ak ak τα eine 9: 87+ 1345 146, 246 (owl as shield-sign), 
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On the other hand, Ionian art of the sixth century B.C, does not 
hesitate to equip the goddess with wings. A scarab in banded 
onyx, set in a gold bezel attached to a bronze ring, came from 
Amathous to the British Museum and shows 
(fig. 615)? Athena standing towards the right. 
Two recurved wings start from her back. Her 
breast is full and prominent®, One hand grasps 
a spear, the other holds up her cértém, Behind 
her back are visible the snakes of her aig?s and 
a Seilenos-mask, which appears indeed to form 
part of her crested helmet, but is better ex- 
plained as her Gergéseton seen in profile® 
Behind her feet are three lines of doubtful 
meaning’, Again, a white-figured sarcophagus from Klazomenai, 
now at Berlin, has a frieze of late sixth-century style, in which 
a central Athena standing to the left with round shield and four 
recurved wings is flanked by two warriors with horses and hounds®. 
Lastly, the west frieze of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphoi (ὦ 525 
B.C.) represents Athena setting foot on a chariot drawn by four 
winged horses, but pausing to adjust a large aig/s on her shoulders. 
The goddess herself had recurved wings of the archaic sort: the end 
of one is still visible in the relief; the other was originally added in 
paint on the background® 

Attic black-figured vases tell the same tale, A fine sixth- 
century bowl in the Faina collection at Orvieto (fg. 617)" has 


1 Furtwingler dav. Geermen 1 pl. 6, κ΄, ti. gor 76. UL 01, 8, 11, Lippold Geman 
pl. a0, 5 (enlarged) μ. 176. Arif. Afar. Cat. Gems? p. a2 no. 437 pl. 8. My fg. ὅτε tt 
drawn (scale ἢ} from a cast kindly supplied by Mr E. J. Forsdyke. 

1 Supra p. 775 πὸ. cad An, 

"1, Ὁ, Beasley Fie Lewes Hous Collection of Ancient Gems Oxford 1970 μ. 8 'The 
helmet...is stated by Furtwingler to have a mask of silenesque type attached behind ; 
but the mask belongs to the aegis and not to the helmet" (cp. ff. p. 19 f. πὸ, 26 pl. 2). 
That is right: yet, Beagley’s suggestion notwithtanding, G. Lippold and H. B. Walters 
foce. ctit. still see what Furtwingler saw. 

4 ff. B. Walters foc. av. says: ‘In the field, three drops of blood (7)." Snakes of 
aigis? Extra wings begun but left unfinished ?? 

ΠΑ Rv Zahn in the Am. Dowkm, ii. κα, 10 pl. 58 (part of which = my fig. 616), fa. ἴῃ 
the fakri. a. dais. deutch, arch. Jnct. 1908 xxiii, r6g—150, Pfuhl Maleret w. Zerchnsny 
dé. Gr, i. 068 ff, iii. 30 fig. 140, M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting Vale Univ. Press 1929 
ἢν 132 fig. 211: 

* C. Picard and P. de la Coate-Messeliére in the Fomiiler ale Delphes iv. a. 130 ἢ, 
pl. 7—8, τ (with statement and erilicign of previows views} Ὁ 
7G. Karte in the dna. a. Jest. 1877 xix. 128 ff. no. 12, 10. Cardella Jase etrasco 
Faina Orvieto 1888 p, 74 no. 150, L. Savignoni in the Aer. Mik, τ] ἘΠῚ. yo7—g17 
with pl. 11 (=my fig. 617), 
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Pig. 617. 
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for obverse and reverse type an Athena advancing towards the 
right between two prophylactic eyes. On both sides she wears 
helmet, cifén, and Armdtion. But, whereas the one design shows 
her wingless, with shield and spear, the other shows her winged 
and bearing an outstretched azgdés. Similar curled oriental wings 
are given to Athena on a small amptora found in Etruria and 


st 


— 
= PUG ty 


Fig. 615. 


now in the Louvre’, The goddess, wearing a high-crested helmet 
and carrying a spear, [5 seated on a folding-stool: her owl is 
beside her, perched on the tip of her left wing. Finally, on an 
ginechée from Kameiros in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris 
(fig. 613)" we see Athena, armed with a spear and a long-crested 
Corinthian helmet, winging her way through the air as she. bears 

1 ἘΞ Pottier Fase astigect du Lowers 2 Série Paris τοι p. 1.32 1. no. F 86 pl. 87, 


af. Cal. Paver ae Lewors εἴ. 810. 
3 De Ridder Cat. Poser ae da AIA, Nat. i. 17. f. no. 260 fg. 23 (= my fig. 618). 
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a dead warrior (? Kekrops') across the sca. Her protective air 
recalls Aischylos™ phrase at the end of the £wmentdes: ‘them 
that shelter bencath the wings of Pallas the Father honoureth. 
Yet the same poet? in the same play makes Athena come from 
Troyland ‘without wings, flapping but the azgrs-fold Clearly 


Fag. ὅτ 


1 ‘This is possible, but far from certain. On the one hand, the representation suits the 
myth of Athena Arfuen ἔμ ἔσει p, 153 [}. On the other hand, the mvth does not aay that 
Kekrops was actually dead when carried off by Athena to Mepara; and, πη τ aed pt 
Pausanins’ aSsuMpirin {1. 8. 4] that there were two ines Παπιριὶ Kekrops, we should 
expect him to be serpentiform (rapnt pp. 181, τό ἢ, t70, 771]. 

5 Ach, Awe. coor f, [adAddot δ᾽ ὑπὸ πτεροῖς | derarz aera warty, 

* fd. tb. 404 πτερῶν drop ῥοιβδοῦσα κόλπον alyidor, The expression πτερῶν Arep 
sugecsis that Athena hed only recently shed her wings (I am indebted for the observation 
to Misa D, Lamb of Newnham College: see alec Harrison Prote. ch. Atel? p. 306 f.). 
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Aischylos, like the painter of the Orvieto bow!, could think of her 
either as winged or as wingless. 

During the fifth century, when humanising tendencies were rife, 
Athena ceased to be treated at will as a semi-bird. We have reached 
the point at which Nike split off from Athena Vite and went her 
own winged way, leaving the older goddess wingless. But just here 
we encounter an obvious difficulty. If Nike with wings was indeed 
an abstraction from Athena Vite}, how is it that Athena Vite had 
no wings, was indeed so notoriously ‘wingless’ that she came to be 
known as Nike Apterost? The texts describe her cult-cffigy as a 
xéanon without wings, holding a pomegranate in its right hand, 
a helmet in its left®, It was in all probability seated, for an Attic 
oinochée of the later black-figured style, now at Altenburg and 


1 So Harrison Myth. Afow, alec. th. p. 366 'From Athene Palisa, invoked ἂν 
Athene Polias Nike, the pemonality of Nike separated off and developed attributes of her 
own, impossible when she was only a form of Athenc. Such an attribute were her 
wings” etc., A. Bawdrillart er dreinifér ie da Peetoire om Grive of em Italie d'aprés tes 
feeter ef ley monumenti figuréi Paris 1894 p. 7 ‘Simple don ou attribut d'Athéna, elle se 
detache d'elle, prend une personnalité distincte, εἰ apparalt bien réellement comme la 
seconde personne d'une sorte de slualité,” #8, p. τὰ ‘C'est donc vers le commencement du 
cinquieme siécle qu'a di wachever la 5 jon progressive de Niké ἄνες Athéna εἰ la 
conquéte de son indépendance, fait qui d’ailleurs n’empéche point lantique Athena-Nike 
de yulrsister." | 

E. E. Sikes, who does not aceept this view, argues that ‘if Nike i to be regarded as 
an abstraction from any greater deity, she must be an abstraction from “ens (Class. New 
i895 ix. 28a). Mr Sikes’ criticism is approved by Η. Bulle in Roscher Ler. Afyta, iii. 
jie. Sec, however, Gruppe Gr. Afth Rel. p. τοῦδ πὶ ἃ (rt. ἔν Α, fat, 1908 p. 266) 
‘Athenas Regiehungen zu Nike scheinen alt, dlter als die spezifisch attische Kultur: 
darauf weist, dass Nike Τ. des Pallas ond der Styx helast. Had. 6 354 [181 i. Ἔτύξ 
δ᾽ free’ ᾿ὥκεαινοῦ ϑιυνγάγημ Πάλλωντι μεγεῖσα | Ζῆλον καὶ Νίκην καλλίσφυρον ἐν μεγάρσοιετιν. | 
καὶ Ἐράτος ἠδὲ Βίην ἀριδείκετα γείνατο téera- τῶν οὐκ for’ ἀτάνευδε Διὸς duet, οὐδέ Tir 
ἔδρη, | οὐδ᾽ ὁδόν, ὄππη μὴ κείνοις Habs ἠγγεμανεύῃ, | GAN alel πὰρ Ζηνὶ βαρνκτύπῳ ἐδριόωνται. 
κτλ. But in 384 codd. p.c.t. Kit. read γείκην. οὖν deg. δείκην" Νείκη is elsewhere 
personified as the equivalent of "Emr (Stephanus Aer, Gr: fang. νὰ 1402c, H. Stuart 
Jones in the new Liddell and Scott p. 1168), cp. τῆι: fat καὶ recor, and the sinister eense 
is perhaps more appropriate to a sister of Aqkot, Kpdror, and Bin), Dieser Pallas wird 
von Dion. Hal. 1 33 dem Lykaonsohn gleichgestellt, der die Athena aufermogen habe, 
sodaas diese Milchschwester oder Jugendgespiclin der Nike wird. Hier scheinen altarkad- 
jache Ueberlieferungen wenigatens mithenutat.' 

5 Pages. 1. 21. 4) 2. 30. 1, 3, 15. 7. κ 20, 6. 

Ὁ Heliodoros of Athens (on whom see F, Jacoby in Panly—Wissowa Aeal-2mr, vin. 
r3—18) frag. a (frag. Ais. Gr. iv. 425 Miller) af, Harpokr. x0. Νίκη ᾿Αϑηνᾶ“,. ὅτι δὲ 
Νίκην ᾿Αϑηνᾶν ξόανον ἄπτερον, fyor ἐν μὲν τῇ δεξιᾷ pear, ἐν δὲ τῇ εὐωνύμῳ κράνος, ἐτιμᾶτο 
καρ ᾿Αϑηναίοιε διδήλωκεν ᾿Ηλιόδωροι ὁ περιηγητὴν ἐν αἱ κερί ἀκροπόλεωτες Phot. ἐπα. and 
Gouid, ¢.2%, Νίκη ᾿Αϑηνᾶ, cp. Auth. Pal. g. 516. 1. {Π (Nikarchos). Schol. Dem, ¢. ΤΊ μεδοτ, 
rat (ii, 218 Baiter—Sauppe) τινὸς δὲ ἐξηγοῦνται" Ἀίκηι ᾿Αϑηνᾶτ ἔστιν ἄγαλμα ἐν τῇ 
ἀκροπόλει. ταύττη δὲ τῶι πτέρνγαι χρυσῶν υὔσαν ἐπκεχεῖρησάν τινὲς κακοῦργοι ἀφελέσθαι 
καὶ ἀπώλοντο αὐτοὶ bg ἑαυτῶν οἱ κακοῦργοι" «TA. ἵν confusing Athena ite with the 
Nike on the hand of Athena orfédnoy (cp- Overbeck Srérifiguetion p. 173 i. nos. 


ἄβο--ὐπ:]). 
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hitherto unpublished, shows Athena seated with a helmet on her 
head and a pomegranate in her left hand (fig. G19)". A white-ground 
iéeythas by a minor painter of the middle archaic period, about 
480 B.C., pives head and hand only, helmet and pomegranaté being 
the essential points (fig. 620)", The head is simply copied from 
the current coinage of Athens—its position in profile to the right, 
its scroll-pattern, its neéck-plate, its leaves to commemorate 
Marathon*—unless of course both vase and coins are copies 
of the cult-statue. Replicas of this vase exist, for the type was 


Fig. 620. 


t A. Furtwinpler in Roscher £er, Afpfa. ἢ, 659, ff. Masterpizces of Gi. ΕΣ 
p. 448 π᾿ κ. 1 am much indebted to Dr F. Mate of the Staatliches Lindenan-Museum at 
Altenburg for most kindly sending me the photograph of vase no. 203, from which my 
fig. ὅτῳ was made. 

2 Ariz. Afi. Cat, Faser iil, 395 no. Db 11, A. 5S. Murrmy—A. H. Smith Hae 
Atheman Vass in τὰ ἔα με London 1596 p. 24 pl. 14 (=my fig. 620), 
A. Fairbanks Atteien Lebpthet τοῦ ἀμ μη; drain i ga cornish om αὶ wate 
growed New York roy i. g4 πὸ, 22, J. Ὁ. Beagkey Attic red jgwred Mare im American 
Muzewms Cambridge Mass. 1gt8 μὲ 71 00. 32 (assigned to ‘the Painter of the Bowdoin 
Box"), ἐν πὰς Pasermaler der Κορέ Srils Tilbingen tote p. 140 πὸ. at (der 
Bowdoinmaler’). 

a Cc. T. Seltman Athens Εἰ ffistory md Colmar dhefore fie Perse Jeeernon 
Cambridge 1924 p. τοῦ, ἐπ. Greet Comms London 1933 p. gt. 
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plainly popular? In fact, some seventy years later, in 409 B.C., 
Sophokles? in his PAzloktetes can still make Odysseus invoke the 
same goddess: 
᾽ ‘ Nike Athena Po/tds, saviour mine.’ 

On the whole, the available evidence seems to point to the following 
conclusions. The worship of Athena on the Nike-bastion was of 
ancient date*. The goddess as an earth-mother was represented by 
a seated statue—Athena Po/ids*—holding a pomegranate, symbol 
of fruitfulness or life renewed®. At some period of warlike achieve- 
ment, say that of Marathon, the helmet was added and the 


1 An almost identical éythos is published by W. Fréhner Burlington Fine Arts 
Club: Catalogue of objects of Greek ceramic art London 1888 p. §7 f. no. 135 with pl. (no 
pomegranate visible). And J. D. Beazley /occ. οἶδέ. notes a red-figured replica at Bonn. 

2 Soph. Phil. 134 Νίκη τ᾿ ᾿Αθηνᾶ Πολιάς, ἢ σῴζει μ᾽ ἀεί. 

3 H. Bulle in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 311 concludes with regard to this cult: ‘Er ist 
als ein alteinheimischer anzusehen und zwar gerade auch wegen des ungewohnlichen und 
alterttimlichen Attributs des Granatapfels.’ This sensible conclusion is substantiated by 
the recent excavations carried out by N. Balanos beneath the temple of Athena WVfke 
(E. P. Blegen in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1936 xl. 145—147 with 4 figs.: ‘The work of 
taking down the Nike bastion is continuing. The temple itself has been entirely removed 
except for the foundations and lower step on the north side which it is hoped may be left 
undisturbed, as well as the north face of the bastion. Just inside the north foundation 
wall of the marble temple, blocks of an earlier, probably post-Persian, poros temple, were 
found in situ. This is orientated with the altar and bases found by Welter in the space 
between the marble temple and the Propylaea. The Turkish cistern which had been cut 
in the centre of the bastion had destroyed most of this earlier temple and no one had been 
sure of its existence’). 

* Supra Ῥ. §74 Ὁ. 0. 

5 The significance of this pomegranate has been much discussed. O. Benndorf * Ueber 
das Cultusbild der Athena Nike’ in the Festschrift sur sojahr. Griindungsfeier des 
deutschen archiaologischen Instituts in Rom Wien 1879 pp- 17- 47 conjectured that 
Kimon organized the cult and built the temple of Athena Ntke after the great Athenian 
victory on the Eurymedon (467 or 466 B.c.), and that he introduced the art-type of the 
goddess from the neighbouring town of Side in Pamphylia: σίδη means ‘pomegranate’ 
and coins of Σίδη from s. v onwards show a pomegranate, Athena, and Nike, though not 
Athena or Nike actually holding a pomegranate (Arit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia, etc. 
p- 143 ff. pl. 25, 7 ff., Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 510 ff. pl. 58, 6 ff., AfeClean Cat. Coins ii. 
262 fi. pl. 317, 1 ff., Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 535 ff- pl. 24, 4ff., ii. 2. 931 ff. 
pl. 142, 6ff., Head Hist. num.* p. 703 f.). But this ingenious hypothesis has to face two 
serious objections: (1) An inscription published by P. Kabbadias in the E¢. ’Apx. 1897 
p- 173 ff. pl. 11 (Michel Kecuer/ a’ Inscr. gr. no. 671, A, Dittenberger Sy/l. inser. Gr. 
no. 63, a, Jnser. Gr. ed. min. i no. 24), which can be dated by its lettering to the period 
460—446 B.c. and by the name [λιππόν)ικος, sc. son of Kallias, to the year 448 B.C., 
records a proposal (line 4 ff.) [re] | [᾿Αθεναίαι ret Nixjec ἀιέρεαν ἀὲ ἂ[ν δι] [ἃ βίο 
λιερᾶτα]. éxs ᾿Αθεναίον λαπαϊ[σδ])}ν καθίστασθαι καὶ τὸ Λιερὸν θυρᾶσαϊι, καθότι ἂν 
Καλλικράτες χσυγγράφσ!ει" ἀπομισθῦσαι δὲ τὸς πολετὰς ἐπὶ τες Λεοντίδος πρυτανείας" 
φέρεν δὲ τὶὲν ἀιέρεαν πεντέκοντα δραχμὰς καὶ | τὰ σκέλε, καὶ τὰ δέρματα φέρεν τὸν δεϊμόσιον᾽ 
νεὸν δὲ οἰκοδομᾶσαι καθότι | ἂν Καλλικράτες χσυγγράφσει καὶ βοϊμὸν λίθινον. (2) For some 
unknown reason the matter was long delayed. Indeed the architecture and sculpture 
of the existing temple are carried out in a style which points to a date ¢. 425 B.C. 
(Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 442 ff.). In that year the Athenians won 
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successes against the Ambraciotes and their Peloponnesian allics at Olpai, the Corcyracan 
insurgents on Mt Istone, and the inhahitunts of Anaktorion. They testified their gratitude 
by dedicating a fresh statue of Athena Δί ἄν, and thie in tum was restored at some date 
between g50 and g70 B.C. (/merr. Gr. ed. min. ti—iii. 1 no. 4og, a, Dittenberger Spill 
ivicr, Gro no. αἴ a). These considerations have led to ἃ summary rejection of 
Benndorl's hypothesis (E. Curtius in the Arca, ζεῖ, 1879 xxxvil. g7, C. Robert in 
U. von Wilamowite-Moillendorf ‘tas Ajuwatien Teslin 1880 p. τᾶς ἢ. 1, RK. Kekule 
Die Reliefs an der Haiusfrade der Athena Nige Stuttgart 1881 p. 25, A. Furtwiingler 
in Roecher Jer. Myth. ii fy, H. Bulle «4. ΠΙ. Ara fs Colligenan fiat. de ἐπ Soule. ἔν. 


Fig. ὅτι. 


i, og ἢ. 1, W. Judeich Τῤονταῤβάϊε wen Afaen® Milnchen 1931 pp. 218. πὶ 1, 222 1. 2), 
and indeed it is clear that Kimon cannot have had any hand in the bavi betimg ΘΕ equipping 
of the extant temple. It might, however, be contended that he built and equipped an 
curler τεσ παρ on the same sate, especially in view of the * ΓΗ: Peruan’ δε οἵ ῥὄνω 
found by N, Balanos (rpra p. 819 τι. 3). Even so it remains highly improbable that the 
cult of Athena Mite was introduced from Pamphylia, or that the pomegranate in her 
hand was a piece of canting heraldry. 

Assuming then, as we ἔπινε every right to do, that the pomegranate in Athena's hand 
was an ancient symbal, we have next to discover the nature of the symbolism. The 
Greeks were struck by two characteristics of the fruit—its red colour and its numerous 
seetis (cp. Kallim. famecr. Fail. az f. of Athena's toilet before the Judgement of Paris 
τὸ δ᾽ ἔρενθοι ἀνέδραμε, πρώϊον οἵαν | ἢ ῥόδον ἢ σίβδαν κόκκον ἔχει xpotar). The first certainly 
suppevted blood (Artemid, excireer. τ. 73 ῥοαὶ δὲ τραυμάτων εἰσὶ σημαντικαὶ διὰ τὰ χρῶμα!. 
The second possibly suggested fertility (Furtwangler Marerpisces of Go, Seulpf. p. 445, 
Farnel| (rafts af tnd. Sites it. bot ἢ, ἢν, though of this we have no definite proof iyet 
P. Saintyves Ler Fierge: Mires ef fey Natssances Miracuieuse: Paris 1908 p. og remarks 
that pomegranates occur in a Florentine spell against sterility in women), ‘The two 
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together seem to have betokened the renewal of life afier death. And this would agree 
well enough with the observed habits of the tree (Theophr. Avr’. p/. 4. 13- 3 frum δὲ 
ημάσκει μὲν καὶ σήτεται ταχέωτ, ταραβλαστάνει δὲ πίλιν ἐκ τῶν αὐτῶν, ὥσπερ al δάφναι 
καὶ αἱ μηλέαι τε καὶ αἱ pio καὶ τῶν» φελῤδρων τὰ πολλά!. 

This, pomegranates sprang from the blood-drops of Dionyws; whence women cele- 
brating the T ona woold not eal pips of the pomegranate that fell on the ground 
(Clem. Al. ῥεῖν. 2. 19. ἃ p- 15. Of Stilblin, Euseb, prep, ers τ. 3. 28, Pep. cara Hl. 
t1ag) The same froit was taboo at the Athenian Haloia (schol. Loukian. οὐαί, rer. 7. 4 
p- 780, τ: Rabe), ot the Eleusinian mysteries (Porph. de aéyt. 4. τὸν cp. Artenud, emverrecr. 
τ. 73), and in the Arcadian temple of Despoina (Paus. ἢ. 47-7). Again, a pomegranate 
sprang from the severed member of Agdistis; and Nana, who placed some of its fruit in 
her bosom, thereby conceived and became the mother of Attis (mujra ἢ. gig nm. 4), Attis 
has pomegranates in his wreath (repre u. ποθ with hg. 1g), and his priest holds one 
together with three pomegranate(?)-twigs (tupra ii, goo with fig. 193). 

On the commen tomb of Eteokles and Polyncikes grew a pomegranate, sad to have 
been planted there by the Erinyes: its froit bled, when plucked (Philostr, mai. smagy. 
3. τῇ. 4). On the tomb of Menolkeas near the Neistan gate of Thebes grew another 
pomegranate: when the rind of its fruit was broken, the maide looked like blood (Paus. 
9 τα. 1 A pomegranate, therefore, was desirable food for the dead, and figures fre- 
quently on funeral monuments of the archaic period (Spartan afflad, * Harpy" tomb, ete.). 
A fragmentary Laconian 2ffix in the British Museum shows a woman presenting a 
pomegranate to a seated man (svfra i. gs fig. 68). A polycheame Attic féhpthes at 
Berlin depicts a δέει and a woman holding out four pomegranates on a plate for Charon 
to take (Furtwaogler Fuscenmeer!, Sorin th 7Os no. 2680, Ε΄ von Dubin in the decd. air. 
(88s xiii. γ0 ff. no. 6 pl. 3 (=my fig. Gar), Reinach Adp, Maser |. 447, 4). A similar /ébythar 
from Alopeke wear Athens, also at Herlin, has the dead man seated by his sf leaning on 
a couple of spears. His εὐ μέν iy decorated with a sprig of pomegranates (green leaves, 
purple fruit), and both e4ctiv and Aimdtion have a border of green leaves. On the right 
gtands another man, whose δ ἑν έν is adorned in the same way with two large pome- 
granate-sprigs and with sundry separate leaves and froits, On the left maiden approaches 
with a hasket of offerings. She wears ¢‘pler and 4aedéion, the former decked with leafy 
borders and two Inrge pomegranate-sprigs, the latter with a third sprig of the same sort 
(Furtwangler Piacaianied. Seriin ii. “i no. Th82, W. Kiesler Weicpruadige Attincke 
νη Miinchen 1914 p. 140 f- pl. 92}. 

The pomegranate as the food of the Underworld recurs in the myth of Persephone, 
who might not remain on carith with Demeter because she bad eaten one (4, Jem. 372, 
43, Apollod, 1. 5. a) or three (Ow. first. 4. 607 ἢ, Lact. Plog. ἐπ Stat. Thed. 9. 501) oF 
seven (Ov. met. §. 531 ff, cp, Serv. i Verg. georg. 1. 3) interp. Serv. ἐπὶ Verg. for. 4. 
462, Myth. Vat. 1. 7, 2-190) pips of a pomegranate growing tn Hades’ domain. An 
engraved amethyst in my collection shows, according to A. 5. Murray, Persephone 
holding a pomegranate over against Demeter. A bronre statuctte from the Payne Knight 
collection represents Persephone with a pomegranate in her left hand and a torch (7) iia) 
her raised right hand (Ari. Afws. Cat, Aremaes p. 179 10. g2). A brome mirror at Paris 
makes her stand with a pomegranate held out in ber right harwl (Babelon—Blanchet Car. 
Aronia ae fa SR. Nat. p. 430 Do. 1470), Pemephone fs often associated with a porme- 
granate in terra-cotta figures, the fruit or flower being regularly held against her bosom. 
Usually the fruit is in her right hand between her breasts (Brit, Αἴας, Cat. Jerracettas 

fog no. Bo 112 Komeiros, p. 110 no. Ἡ 211 Kameiros, p. 143 no. B 4a7 Sicily, 
R. Kekulé ve Termckotien τὸν Sicilien Stuttgart—Rerlin 18% p. a9 hg. 111. cp. Ara. 
Afus, Cat. Terracetias p. 93 πο. i 176 Kos, β. 334 ποῦ 474}, mocasicnmally in ber belt hard 
as well (id. p. 87 nos. 2 BH Melos, πὶ 87 Melos); or αὶ flower is in her right hand between 
her breasts and a fruit in her left under her left breast ἐδ. p. 149 no. B 46a Lokrol 
Epizephyrioi (7) (my fig. 62a is from E_ Braun in the Amn. d. fst. 1849 xxi. 114 ff, Men, 
i. dant. v pl. ὧν 1), CP. ps 141 no. B 4th Kamarina); or she is seated with the fruit in her 
right hand on her Jap and the flower in her left hand on her left shoulder (i. p. 137 
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no, 8 390 Thartoy in Sardinia), Her priestess or worshipper similarly has a shallow 
hasket containing two pomegranates, which she holds in her left hand against her breast 
(a pow8ef πο. ὁ 708} Benghazi), A tomb-painting from Nola, now at Berlin, shows 
Permephone, or more probably a dead woman, seated on a throne, holding a pomegranate 
in her Jeft hand against her breast and a flower in ber uplifted right hand (E. Gerhard in 
the Arch, Zev, 180 viii. 149 Mf pl. τῷ (=my fig. 623), Keinach ΕἾΣΤΕ Ant, p. Sf. pl. 
Millin ti, 78, ὧν Farnell Cuffs of G4. States iti. στῇ pl. 21, F. Weege in the faded. δ. 
dats, deutch, arch. fart. 1909 xxiv. 130 (i. ¥ or iv), M. TH. Swindler Ameient Painting 


Fig. 623. 


Yale Univ. Press rgag p. αὔτ fig. 433 (. ¥), who ef. ar. p. ofa figs. 439, 439 b, 440 
gives a series of similar but certainly human figures from other Qscan paintings (r. iv)), 
Om the pomegranate in relation to Persephone see further L. Stephani in the Comate- 
rendu St. Fa. rag p. τι ἵν Atlas pl. 4, 2, 1853 pp. to no. τῳ, 77 Atlas pl. a, a2, 1871 
p. τὸ and B. Ashmole in the Jowrn. ἐδ]. Siva’. 1972 xiii, ago, 

In view of the foregoing evidence tt is reasonable to conclude that a pomegranate ih 
the hand of α deity implied perpetual regeneration and was virtually regarded as fruit from 
the Tree of Life. Polykleitos' chryselephantine Herm was enthroned with a pomegranate 
in one hand, a aceptre in the other (Paus. 2. 17. 4: sutra i. ray, ἮΙ. ὅς ἡ. A bronge 
statue representing Milon the Olympic victor as standing on a dfstey with a pomegranate 
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grasped in his left hand and the fingers of his right hand raised and spread, while his head 
was bound with a fillet, was said by Apollonios of Tyana to portray the athlete as a priest 
of Hera (Philostr. τ. Apol/. 4. 28 p. 76 f. Kayser, but cp. Paus. 6. 14. 6, Ail. de mat. an. 
6. 55, var. hist. 2. 24). A statue of the youthful Zeus Adsios at Pelousion held a pome- 
granate ip its outstretched hand (sufra ii. 986 n. 0). 

Aphrodite is said to have planted the pomegranate in Kypros (Eriphos Afediboia 
frag. 1, τα f. (Frag. com. Gr. iii. 556 f. Meineke) af. Athen. 84.c). Her connexion with 
the fruit comes out also in the story of Melos. According to the interp. Serv. in Verg. 
ect. 8. 37, a certain Delian named Melos fled to Kypros in the reign of Kinyras. Kinyras 


made him companion to his son Adonis and gave him to wife Pelia, a relative of his own 
who was likewise a devotee of Aphrodite. Pelia bore Melos a son, called Melos after his 
father; and the boy was brought up iter aras, 7.¢. in the precinct of Aphrodite. When 
Adonis was killed by the boar, Melos i in his grief hanged himself on the tree from which 
he got his name J/#os: Pelia, his wife, hanged herself on the same tree. Aphrodite in 
pity for their fate made perpetual lament for Adonis, transformed Melos i into the fruit 
that bears his name, Pelia into a dove (wéAeca), and bade Melos ii return with followers 
to Delos. He did so, and becoming powerful there founded the state of Melos (cp. 
Arrianos of Nikomedeia frag. 71 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 599 Miiller)=/rag. 70 (Frag. gr. 
Hist. ii. 865 Jacoby) af. Eustath. iz Dionys. fer. 530). It should be added that the 
μῆλον on coins of Melos is always a pomegranate, never an apple (see ¢.g. Babelon 
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Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 1319 ff. pl. ὅσ, 10—14, tis ἃ. 847 FF. pls. 141, 83— a1, 242, 1—19) 
143, 1—23, Ait, Afar. Cat. Coins Crete etc, p. τὸς ff, pl. ag, 19 1, "Ὁ, Lycia etc. 
Ῥ- ixuxi. ὄμβεα i. 368 ἃ. ty). An archaic Greek bronze in the British Museum shows 
a goddess assumed to be Aphrodite holding a pomegranate in her right hand, her drapery 
in her left (Brit. Mus. Cat. Aronser p. 18. no. τοῦ pl 4}. An Exruscan mirrogstand in 
the same collection repeats the περι (#4. p. 77 no. 449), Terracolha statuettes from. 
Kition (Larmata) in Kypros, which represent a goddess holding a pomegranate to her 
γε! (rit. Mur. Cat. Ferraceffas p. 47 005. A 270, A 27h, Ρ. 49 00, A 301) OF On her 
knee (3. p., 47 πο. A 269), may be meant for Aphrodite (sec ἐδ, μι. xxxvil, and cp. supra 
ἢ, Sop n. £ (4)). One of the Moral on the magnificent recd-fipored ἐδ ἐς by the potter 
Soskas (bibliography svgre ii. 1167 τι. 6: add J, D. Bearley Asivhe Fatenmater des 
rviypwrigen Stils Tubingen 1925 p. $9) is bolding α branch laden with pomegranates in 
either hand. An oval bronze tablet of Graeco-Roman date tn the British Museum has 


Fig. Gay. 


a high relief of three yodilesses (Mora 7), cach of whom wears a trple-pointel crown 
with an inverted crescent in front of it and holds a pomegranate in ber right hand: thelr 
Leff hands ἢ} respectively a bird, a Bower, and an indistinguishable object (Ard. fw, 
Cat, Aron: p. 15h no. 862. My fig. ὅτῳ is from a new photograph). How Rholo 
iO. Hifer in Roscher fer. Afyté. iv. 1τ ἥν Weicker in Pauly—Wissown Αὐὐαν- Ε we. 
i A. 1004 ff.) and the Rhaoial (0. Hitter far. cit. iv. tg), ny mbes of the Potepranite-tree, 
were rep esented, we do not know. 

Older than any of these is a clay abel (o°'8a™ hi ih) found in a small cireglor hut afl the 
latest ‘Minoan’ phase at Gas between Tyliseos and Herakleion. The half-length figure 
of a goddess with uplifted hands Γῖφο: fever a cylindrica! base icp. ag | its aah hg: goo, ra ᾿ 
she wears, stuck upright in her hair, three pins topped by pomegranates. A similar, but 
πα εὐ (o's3™ high), posidess from the same sanctuary has on her head ‘horns of 
consecration’ flanked by a pair of doves (Ehzabeth P. Blegen in the dm. fours. Arca. 
igg6 xb 271 ἢ, figs, 1, 1 (=my fig: O25), 3}. 

A modem Greek folk-tale from Syroa (Syra) makes a prince transform himself into 
a huge pomegranate growing on ἃ tree in the king's garden (J. ὦ. von Huhn Griechische 
vod αἰδατεενένελε AMarchen Leipeig 1864 Hi. 38 no. 68), 
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appellative Vide became fixed. The rock-goddess had sent forth 
her owls, omens of victory, and henceforward these emissaries—the 
Nikai of her famous balustrade—must needs be winged, though she 
their source and origin remained wingless 

However that may be, the winged Athena reappears in 


aN A) 


Hellenistic times. Comparable with the gold sfa#r of Agathokles 
(fig. 580)" are the bronze coins of Boiotia, struck c. 288—244 B.C, 


| A term-cotta statuette in the Aptquarium at Munich, referred by Bulle to the 
middle of 4. v. B.¢., represents a winged Nike standing with her left arm supported on a 
tree-stem. She holds a pomegranate in her left hand, an mmecii in her right, being 
apparently conceived as a handmaid (cp. E. Bernert in Panly—Wissowa A'ral- Enc, xvii. 
293, 303) about to offer food and drink to some deity, perhaps to Athena Vite (H. Bulle 
in Koscher Ler, Afpta. ili. 340 with fig. 18 = my fig. 626). 

7 Supra p. 785 fig. 580. 

52-2 
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(fig. 627), on which a winged Athena advances towards the right, 
one arm outstretched and covered with the aig#s, the other raised 
and brandishing the thunderbolt. Bronze coins of Prousias i (fig. 
628), who was king of Bithynia from c. 228 to ας. 183 B.C., vary the 
type. A winged and helmeted Athena with lowered left hand holds 
a shield bearing in relief a Gorgon’s head, while with uplifted right 
hand she crowns the king’s name (in place of himself). Bronze 
coins of Demetrios ii Nikator (fig. 629)*, king of Syria, to be dated 


Fig. 630. Fig. 631. 


1 F. Imhoof-Blumer ‘Die Fltigelgestalten der Athena und Nike auf Miinzen’ in the 
Num. Zeitschr. 1871 pp. 1 ff., 45 ff. pl. 5, 1 (‘Gefliigelte Pallas’), Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Central Greece p. 39 pl. 6, 3 and 4 (* Winged Pallas or Nike’), Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 37 
no. 12 (‘Winged Pallas (or Nike)’), M/cClean Cat. Coins ii. 327 no. 5626 pl. 203, 1 and 
no. 5627 (‘Winged Nike’), Head Hist. num.* p. 353 (‘Winged Athena’). Fig. 627 is 
from a specimen in my collection. The goddess intended is presumably Athena /tomfa: 
see G. Fougéres in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ili. 1917 f. fig. 5050. 

3 F. Imhoof-Blumer /oc. cit. p. 7 pl. 5, 4, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus, ete. p- 209 
pl. 37, 4 and 5, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 259 nos. 3—6, Waddington— Babelon—Reinach 
Monn. gr. d’As. Min. i, 222 f. no. 16 pl. 30, το London and 11 Berlin, AfcClean Cat. 
Coins iii. 39 no. 7528 pl. 258, 2, Head Hist. num.’ p. 519. Fig. 628 is from a specimen 
in my collection. 

An example belonging to the French consul L. E. Cousinéry (1747—1833) showed 
wings on the helmet, not on the shoulders, of Athena (Mionnet Deser. de méd. ant. ii. 508 f. 
no. 47). Athena has a winged helmet also on a terra-cotta mural relief in the Louvre 
(G. Fougéres in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Anz. iii. 1925 fig. 5060: see further infra 
Append. P p. 1006), and on coins of Herakleia in Lucania, Metapontum, Arkesine in 
Amorgos, etc. (Imhoof-Blumer doc. cit. p. 44). The earliest instance occurs on a unique 
electrum statér of the Ionian revolt, 500—494 B.C-, obtained by Jameson from the hoard 
at Vurla (Klazomenai) (R. Jameson in the Rev. Num. 1911 p. 60 no. 4 pl 1,4 
H. Dressel—K. Regling Die Miinzen von Priene Berlin 1927 p. 17 ff. no. 1 pl. : 
(=my fig. 631), C. Seltman Greek Coins London 1933 pp. 83, 88 pl. 12, 3). , 

5. F. Imhoof-Blumer /oc. cit. pp- 6 f., 44 pl- 5, 3 (=my fig. 629), Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Seleucid Kings of Syria p. 62 pl. 18, 12, E. Babelon Les rois de Syrie Paris 800 
p. 159 nos. 1225 pl. 22, 15, 1226, 1227. 
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144, 143, etc. B.C., introduce a further variation. Athena, winged 
and helmeted as before, supports with her left hand shield and 


spear, but on her right hand carries a small Nike, who extends , 
. 


Fig. 632. 


a wreath towards her. Denariz of Domitian (fig. 630)} issued in 
95 and 96 A.D. show the same goddess winged and flying towards 
the left with helmet, spear, and shield. 


t Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 138 no. 2206, Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. 
Coins Emp. ii pp. Ixxxvii, 344 f. pl. 67, 1 and 3. 
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Graeco-Roman gems likewise represent Athena winged and 
armed, carrying a Nike!, or holding a wreath and accompanied by 
her snake?, or grouped with a diminutive warrior”. 

Among the finds made in a Scythian grave-mound at "Alex- 
andropol and now preserved in the Hermitage was the skeleton of 
a horse still wearing its pédlara of gilded silver. The frontlet is 
embossed with a facing figure of the winged Athena—an excellent 
apotrépaion*, The goddess mounts guard with spear, shield(?), and 
aigis, her faithful owls beside her (fig. 632)*. L. Stephani* and 
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F. H, Marshall’ referred these horse-trappings to the fourth century 
p.c., but E, H. Minns*, on stylistic grounds, assigns them with 
greater probability to late Hellenistic times. 
1 Ant, Afus. Car. Gems" p. 360 τὸ. 3830 8 fragmentary cameo in paste imitating sard. 
7 Furtwingler GerAmitl, Stee Merlin Pf. 1.1 no. 2779 πὶ violet paste, and no. 2780 
a red paste, both from the Uhden collection. 


a Seif Afus. Cal. (renes* pi. 154 HO. raha A Parnel, ith ancient gold cétting, from the 
Alacas collection. 


4 Supra i. 336. 
® Recueil d’antiguités de fa Scythie St. Petersbourg 186 Atlas col, pl. ta, § {=my 
ip. 652}. 


* L. Stephani in the Comptr-remdu St. Per. i865 p. v67 

ΤᾺ H. Marshall in the Journ. ffetl, Si, tog exix, rag Bot in the Ari. ΑΓΕ, 
Cat. Jewellery p. 239 00. 2108 pl. 4o he saya * Ca. τοῦ νι." 

δ, H. Minns Sevthians and Greets Cambridge 1913 ᾿ς ree. 
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An ingenious application, or misapplication, of the type occurs 
in a Pompeian fresco (fig. 633}, one of several which represent 
Auge the priestess of Athena pursued by Herakles* and were 
presumably based on some Pergamene original®, Auge was the 
daughter of Aleos, king of Tegea‘, and the scene is laid at the foot 
of Mount Parthenion, The artist personifies the mountain as 
Parthenos and, thinking of Athena Parthénes, equips her with the 
Gorgéneion and the filleted olive-branch of the goddess, Then, 
remembering that Parthenos was also the constellation Virgo‘, he 
adds dark blue wings spangled with yellow stars and a blue wtmdus* 
with golden rays. Perhaps too he realised that Parthenos the con- 
stellation was by some identified with Dike’, the daughter of Zeus 
by Themis*, who might well be moved by this exhibition of lawless 
love. 

Less learned, but more noble, is a fine Flavian poddess in white 
Italian marble, found at Ostia near the Porta Romana, of whose 
attic she once formed part (fig. 634)". She has the three-crested 
helmet of Athena αν νος, a circular shield with a central 
Gergéneton at her right side, and a pair of splendid pinions on her 
back. Accordingly, G. Calza™, on the analogy of Athena Vike, calls 
her ‘Minerva Vittoria.’ Minerva Κασὶν would perhaps be better 
Latin; but that appellative is known almost entirely from coins™, 


1 C. Robert in the dan. a fest. 1884 ἵν]. 7a—87 pls. | andi Καὶ (=my fig. 633) after 
drawings by Sikkard revised by A. Mau, Sopliano Pit. eur. Camp. p. 81 πὸ. soo (Ae. 
ix. Ss 3]. 

7 Four examples of the subject are conveniently grouped by Reinach Aép. Petal. Gr. 
Atom. Pp. 188 nos. 7—-, 

4. Robert foc. ca. p. 81 notes that the small inner frieze of the Pergamene altos 
(rafra '. ττῷ} included both the story of Ange and that of ‘Telephos, her son by a later 
onion with Teuthras, king of Mysia, On the myth in its relation to Pergamon see 
C. Pilling Ομ Telepti fbwiam ef wriptores af artificer veteres troctaveriaf Halae 
Saxonum 1386 pp. r—toy, E. Thmemer Fergemer Leiprig 1888 p. goy ff. (* Auge ond 
Telephos"), J. Schmidt in Roscher fer, Afpra. v. agbif., cp. supra il. τα τῷ. 

‘ Supra. 147. 

5" ὦ, Hofer in Roscher Jer, ΠΑ. iii. ise f. Supra kh 755 ἢ, to, tl. 734. ἢ. 3. 

© Supra i. 40. 

Τ᾿ First in Anat. ῥέων. g6ff., op. preudo-Eratosth. cafait. 9 = Arat. Lat. in E. Maass 
Commavartorne ta Arafem γε μίας Derolini 1898 μι σι. Later authorities for the 
identification of Parthenos with Dike or [ustitia are collected by O. Hifer foc. crf. p. 16.46- 
Their ultimate source was a mere misunderstanding of Hes. a. a. ag ἡ δὲ τε wapidros 
ἐστὶ Δίκη, Διὸς ἐκγεγανία. 

© Tes. ἐδ. gor f. 

® From ἃ photograph by Alinari (no. ga721}. Height a*go". See further L. Savignoni 
in μονίας 1910 ν. 69—108 pl. 4 and figs. 13, 13 dy. | 

WG. Calea Ostia? Milano—Koma sn. (? 1979) p. 32 with fig. 8 (showing shield). 

oC. W. Keyes ‘Minerva Victrix?" in the Am. fourm. Arch, τοῦτ xvi. 4go—494 with 
figs. 1 (from left) and 2 (from right), after adducing the evidence of coins (p. 493 ἢ. a) 
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and the numismatic type is unfortunately wingless'. Mrs Strong* 


with greater caution speaks of ‘the winged Minerva’ as an ‘adapta- 
tion of a Greek model of the fifth century’ and in that respect 
compares the (wingless) Minerva of the Forum Transitorium?. 
C. Picard* too is content to recognise a‘ Minerve ailée,’ aptly citing 
the similar goddess from Bulla Regia in Numidia®. 

Finally, in the fifth stage of her evolution Athena becomes 
purely anthropomorphic. But even then the ow! is retained as an 
attribute or adjunct. Goddess and bird, originally connected by a 
bond which amounted to identity, were never wholly separated. 
Their association might of course be expressed in a great variety 
of ways. In point of fact, however, it commonly took shape in 
certain art-types of long-standing sanctity and significance, the 
bird appearing on the pillar, on the head, on the hand of the 
goddess, or duplicated and attached to her chariot. 

Of the owl on a pillar I have already spoken® It conforms to 
the wide-spread type of bird-on-column?, which can be traced back 
to ‘Minoan’ times® and, as M. P. Nilsson® justly claims, implies 
the epiphany or embodiment of the deity concerned. 

The owl on the head of Athena is indeed attested by two 


and inscriptions (p. 494 nm. 1) (add one hiterary reference, In efna 281) concludes: 
‘Briefly, the winged! goddess of Ostia represents a fusion of the Parthenos type and the 
Victory motif, whether thia fusion be derived from a Greek Athena Nike or be due to 
the originality of the Roman artist. In all probabslity it stands for Minerva Victrix and 
not for Roma Victrix. For the only other known Roman example of a winged Athena 
type represents Minerva and not Koma, and the conception of Minerva Victrix appears 
to have been more popolar under the Empire than that of Roma Victrix, particularly 
from the reign of Domitian on." 

1 Unless it can be maintained that the winged bot nameless Gpure on Domitian’s 
avait (supra p. 811 fig. 630) was also a Minerva Piefres. 

ΞΕ, Strong Ari te Anctent Rome London 1929 ti. 67. 

3 ἘΠ. Blimner in the dan. d. fast, 1857 xlix. 8, Afon. a. feet. x pl. 40, 1 and 3, 
Reinach A's. Aelie/r i. apo, E. Strong ewan Senipture from Auguctur to Constantine 
Londen τη 7 p..tg5, ἐσ, La τρανὰ romana da Augusie α Cosfaniine (trad. ὦ, Gian- 
nelli) Firenze 1933 1. 132 pl. 11. 

‘oC. Picard μὰ sel ptere antique ole PRidias dire byzantine Paris 1926 id, 446, 451 
with fig. 178. 

5.1, Poinssot in the Catalegne ov Mua'e Alavi (Suppiément) Paris 1910 p. 57 0. 
1017 pl. 33, 3 and no, 1018 pl. 23. 2, Reinach Ap. Stage. iv. t72 to 8 [" Traces d'ailes*), 
L. Savignoni in Awtewia igio vy. 8q 1. with figs. r6, 17, and 18 (two marble statues 
found In a temple of Apollon at Bulla Regia represent Minerva. One gave her marble 
wings, a mural crown, a shield on her right arm, and ἃ core copier in her left hand. The 
other had bronze wings, now |oat). 

i Suara p. 778 π᾿ 1. 7 Supra i. 340, 66, 83, 0. 1133 πὶ 1. 

5 Sir A. J. Evans in the dnw. Arif, πὰ, Ath τοι τοῦ 68 vill, a8 A fig. 14, ἐπί, She 
Palace of Afines London 1921 i. 222 f. hg. 166, F. 

© Nilsson δέν. df. Ael. ἢ. δε, ff. 
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passages of Aristophanes!, but remains unexampled, It was, | 
think, modified into the owl on her helmet, of which sundry 
specimens are extant, W. Deonna® illustrates the mrofz/ from 
a couple of Graeco-Egyptian terracottas at Geneva, a lamp at 
Berlin’, and a fine bronze statuette of Roman date found in 1916 
at Avenches® (fig. 635). He assumes an original emanating from 
the school of Pheidias in the second half of the fifth century and 
dedicated on the Athenian Akropolis, But again we may reason- 
ably suspect that the type had a long history behind it, being 
a late but lineal descendant of such figures as the Cnossian goddess 
with a dove on her head*. 


Imperial coins of Athens presuppose other statues of Athena 
with an owl on her hand. She stands uplifting the owl in her left 
hand and holding out a péid/e in her right (figs. 636, 637)'—clearly 
a cult-image®, Or, bearing the owl and leaning on a spear (fig. 638)". 


i Aristoph. ag. rogzf, καὶ μούῤδύκει ἡ θεὸ! αὐτῇ | ἐκ πόλεων ἔλθεῖν καὶ Ὑλαῦξ αὐτῇ 
"κικαθῆσθαι, av. 5ι8 ἢ, ὁ Bets γὰρ ὃ νῦν βασιλεύων | ἀετὸν ὄρνιν» ἔστηκεν ἔχων ἐπὶ rit 
κεφαλῆι, βασιλεὺν ὧν" | ἢ δ᾽ αὖ ϑδνγάτηρ Ἴλαῦχ᾽ ὁ δ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων ὥσπερ θεράπων ἱέρακα. 

3 Supra p. 46 τι 4. 

᾿ W, Deonna in the Aep. Arch. 192g i. 281— 284 with fig. 1 (bead of Athena in the 
Miosee d'Art et d'Histoire, Geneve, no. 10004), fig. 2 (do. do. no. rooos), fig. ἃ (upper 
part of the Athena from Avenches}, pl 2 (the Athena from Avenches (=my fig. 635))-— 
summarised in the at._/owrn, Arch, 1930 wxxiv. 203 f. 

OW. Weber Dir dgyptitcA-griechinchen Terratotien der agyptitchen Samelueg oer 
def. Museen co Περί ἐν Berlin τοῖς ps 114 πὸ 185 pl. 16. 

2 W. Cart in the /wateateur dantiguités με: τον p. 87 f. pl. 11, Reinach Arp. 
fal, ¥. 120 no, 3. 

* Supra il. 536 fig. 406 ὦ, H. T. Bossert Aférefa? Berlin 1933 p- 82 fig. ΓΞ, Sir A. J. 
Evans 78: Palace of Mines London 1928 ii. 1. 349 fg. 193 at and a 3. 

? Brit. Aus. Caf. Coins Attica etc. p. 84 pl. 13, 3. Imbhoof-Blamer and P. Gardner 
Num. Camm. Pons. iii. 133 pl. Aa, a Loebbecke, J. N. Svoronos Le aremnater d' Athemes 
Munich τῷ13---ἰῷ 1 pl. 25, t—4, 2—I0. Figs, 636, 637 are from specimens in my 
collection. 

* E, Beulé Les monnater d’Athiner Pars 1853 p. 397 suggests Athena ᾿Αρχήγετι 
(Ὁ. Jesen in Pauly—Wissowa Real: Enc. ii. 444) on the strength of schol. Aristoph. 
ae. 818 τῆς ᾿Αρχηγέτιδοι ᾿Αϑηνῶι τὸ ἄγαλμα ἰλαῦκα εἶχεν ἐν τῇ χειρί. ΒΟΥ. Head tn the 
Arit, Mus, Cat. Coins Attica εἰς, p. 84 τι. Σ hesitates to accept the suggestion. 

® Arit. Afr. Caf. Cotms Attica etc. p. 93 pl 16, 2, Imboof-Blamer and FP. Gardner 
op. cit. Hi, 133 pl. AA, 3 London, J. N. Svoronos op. at. pl. 83, 35 London, a6 Munich 
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Or, holding the owl in her raised right hand and the spear in her 
lowered left (figs.641,642)*. This last pose occurs also in plastic art. 
An Attic bronze statuette of early fifth-century style, lent by the 
Earl of Elgin to the British Museum (fig. 639)*, represents Athena 
in the act of letting the bird fly. And a relief in Pentelic marble, 
dating from c. 465 B.C. and now preserved in the Lanckoronski 
Palace at Vienna (fig. 640)*, adds Gorgon-shield and boundary-herm 


to indicate that the scene is her own precinct on the Akropolis. 
Once more it is obvious that the owl sent forth from the hand of 
the goddess is comparable with the small running figure on the arm 
of the Cauloniate Apollon* or with winged Eros on the arm of 
Aphrodite’—in short, embodies the very soul of Athena. 

An engraved cornelian at Berlin—good work of the Graeco- 
Roman period—shows Athena with helmet, spear, and shield, 
standing in a chariot drawn by a pair of owls (fig. 643)% Just so 
Zeus was drawn by eagles? and Apollon by swans® These 


(owl in left, spear in right); 39 and 41 Athens, 42 J. Anderson (=my fig. 638) (owl in 
right, spear in left); 38 and 40 Athens (with shield). 

1 Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 77 no. 229 pl. 35, 5 (with snake), Imhoof-Blumer and 
P. Gardner of. cit. iii. 133 pl. AA, 4 Rhousopoulos (with snake) (cp. my fig. 641), 
J. N. Svoronos of. cit. pl. 84, 1 J. Anderson, 2 Berlin (=my fig. 642), 3 Athens, 4 Hirsch 
5 London, 6 Berlin (3—6 with snake). B. Pick in the Index to ! 
‘Archégetis?’. 

* A. Conze ‘Athena mit der Eule’ in the Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf Wien 1898 
Ρ. 176 f. pl. 9, Reinach Aép. Stat. iii. 85 no? 3, E. J. Forsdyke in Zhe //ustrated London 
News for March 24, 1934 p. 464 with three good photographs showing the statuette from 
front, back, and three-quarter position. My fig. 639 is from the official photograph 

3 H. Schrader ‘Athena mit dem Kauzchen’ in the S thresh. d. vest, arch Inst ror 
xvi. I—32 with a fine heliogravure (=my fig. 640). ; * 1943 

* Supra ii. 1040 ff. figs. 888—8go. 

5 Supra ii. 1043f. fig. 892. 

§ Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 3. 176 pl}. 22, 
O. Keller Zier- und Pfhlanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Guia ua See ge 
Leipzig 1889 p. 129 pl. 20, 62, Furtwangler Geschnizz. Steine Berlin Ρ. 247 no. 672 
pl. 48. My fig. 643 is drawn (scale ?) from a cast in the collection of T, Cades eee 

7 Supra ii. 462 τ. o fig. 362. ‘ 

§ Supra ii. 460 n. 2 (a) fig. 358. 


Svoronos p. vi says 
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Hellenistic fancies are not without some warrant in Hellenic 
literature and art. Apollon’s swans go 
back to Alkaios*, Aphrodite's sparrows 
to Sappho?, and Athena herself on a 
fifth-century vase has a team of snakes*. 
But the Hellenic grouping of divinity 
and divine animal more often figures 
the former as riding on the latter— 
Apollon on his swan*, Artemis on her 
doe®, Poseidon on a dolphin®, Dionysos 
on a bull’, Aphrodite on a goat®, and 
so forth. At an earlier date Anatolian 
and Mesopotamian art made the god or goddess stand erect on the 
back of the sacred creature—Sandas on a lion®, Adad®° or Ramman™ 
or Iupiter Do/ichenus™ on a bull, his consort on an ibex™ or a hind**, 
In such cases the anthropomorphic and theriomorphic representa- 
tions of the deity are simply juxtaposed. 

And here a point of some interest emerges. In the foregoing 
sections I have contended that Athena was a pre-Greek mountain- 
mother of the Anatolian kind, whose. life was manifested in the 
flora and fauna of the Akropolis-rock™. The olive, the snake’, 
the ow]l8 were all alike daemonic powers instinct with the vitality of 
Athena. The owl in particular was regarded as Athena herself in 


Fig. 643- 


1 Supra ii. 450 f. 

2 Sapph. frag. 1. 5 ff. Bergk*, 1. 5 ff. Diehl, 1. 5 ff. Edmonds. Edmonds translates 
στρούθω ‘thy two swans’ (cp. Hor. od. 3. 28. 15 oloribus, 4. 1. 10 oloribus, Stat. s#/v. 1. 2. 
142 olores, 146 cygni, 3. 4. 22 cygnos, Sil. It. 7. 441 olores, and a terracotta from Egnatia 
in the Museo Nazionale at Naples (no. 6688) which represents Aphrodite drawn across 
the sea in a shell by a pair of swans (T. Panofka in the Arch. Zeit. 1848 ii. 300, 
J. J. Bernoulli Aphrodite Leipzig 1873 p. 409, Winter Ant. Terrakotten iii, i. 2. 196 no. 6)). 
But see Aristoph. Zys. 723 and Athen. 391 E—F. Not improbably the swans were a later 
common-sense substitute for the sparrows. 

3 Supra p. 769f. fig. 566. 4 Supra ii. 460 n. 2 (4) with pl. xxv and figs. 359—36t. 

δ Supra ii. 854 with pl. xxxviii. 6 Supra p. 627 n. ο (3) with pl. χ νεῖ, 

7 Supra ii. 661 fig. 600. 

8 M. Bohm ‘Aphrodite auf dem Bock’ in the Jahré. d. hais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1889 
iv. 208—217, E. Bethe 74. 1890 v Arch. Anz. pp. 27, 29, M. Collignon ‘Aphrodite 
Pandemos’ in the Mon. Piot 1894 i. 143—150, O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
vi. 222 f., R. Ganszyniec ‘ Aphrodite Epitragia et les choeurs tragiques’ in the Bull, Corr. 
Hell. 1923 xivii. 431—449- 

® Supra i. 599 ff. figs. 462—468, ii. 560. 

© Supra ii. 769 n. o with fig. 730, n. 2 with fig. 732- 

1 Supra i. 576 with fig. 446, 606, ii. 765 n. 1 with figs. 715 and 716, 766 n. τ. 

12 Supra i. 606 ff. with pl. xxxiv and figs. 478, 480, 481, 484, 487, 488, 494- 

13 Supra i. 617 with fig. 488. Cp. i. 610f., li. 99 n- ο. 

14 Supra i. 620 pl. xxxiv, 18 Supra pp- 224, 748 f., 764. 

16 Supra p. 763 f. 7 Supra p. 775 f. 18 Supra p. 781 ff. 
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visthle form. Indeed, we have traced in some detail the stages 
through which the bird was developed into the goddess". 

- A curious confirmation of these claims may be found in a 
Sumerian tablet of baked clay referable to the time of the, Larsa 
dynasty (¢. 2300—2000 BC.), recently published by Mr Frank 
Davis*, and now to be seen in the art-collection of Mr Sydney 
Burney (pl Ixi)*, This remarkable relief shows a nude goddess 
en face, standing erect on two lions and flanked by two owls, She 
herself has the wings and talons of an owl, and an additional spur 
on either leg. She wears a head-dress of bovine horns*, bunches of 
hair that hang down over her shoulders, a broad necklace round 
her throat, and bracelets on her wrists. Lastly, in either hand she 
displays an emblem which Mr Sidney Smith interprets as a 
measuring rod and looped cord®. As to technique, the eyebrows 


Fig. δ. 


' Supra p. 794 ff. 

Ὁ In 78. /estrated? Lowden News for June 13, 1936p. toy7 witha full-page photo- 
Rrapbic reproduction. ἢ). Opite * Die vogelilissige Géttin auf den Lowen’ in the Arche 
ftir Ortentforschung 1937 xi-350—353 fig. 1 seeks to discredit the relief as exhibiting 
suriry rare or unexampled features. But Εἰ. Douglas Van Ruren «A farther Note on the 
Terra-cotta Kelict' #. pp. 354—357 figs- a—6 apily cites several parallels, ¢.¢. fig. a the 
Louvre plaque AO Ggo1 (infra p. $33 f.), An authoritative discussion by H. Frankfort is 
siortiy to be published. 

7 Mr Burney, of 4 Bruton Street, Westminster, W.1, kindly allowed me to examine 
the original at my beisure, while Mr Sidney Smuh spared time to discuss its significance 
and furnished me with the fine photograph from which my pl. Ixi is taken. The tablet 
itself measures 194 inches in height, and is in a state of almast complete preservation: 

ἡ Certainly not a ‘snake headdress," as Mr F. Davis fae. cE. πες, Cp. rash ἀπῤνα 
Is τῇ hg. τ Sama (4 borne), is ETT fig. 440 Ka ia Wb Wa] ii horn) and liter ἰι horn), i. 578 
fg. 447 Ramman? (4 horns), i. s46 fig. 424 Adad (1 horn) and Itar {1 hom). Good 
examples in Ebert Avatier. vii pl. 143 Sun-god (4 pairs of horns) and pl. 1 45, > Sun-pod 
(4 horns), Better still in the ἐπι γοίοβέαίε Potorra pig rg ae ΓΙ εἰ Paris 1935—1936 L'Art 
de Mésopotamle anclenne au Musée da Louvre pp. 218 a, a, 236-4, 147, 738 A, 259 Ὁ; 
ito A, 263C, D, THO A, αὶ id De a) | 

δ Sir E. A. Wallis Budge in his account of the Sippar relief (rupira i. 264) spoke of 
this emblem, there held by the Sun-god, os ‘a disk and bar, which may be symbolic of 
the sun's orbit, or eternity.” 

Mr Sulney Smith would recognise rather a measuring rod with a coil of cord, He 
compares part of the w/e of Ur-Nammo, on which the coil js rendered as having separate 
strands and a dependent loop (C. L, Woolley in The Antiguarics Journal 1935 ν. 308 
pl. φῇ ("1 imagine that the staff and looped δότε! are the measdring-red and line of the 
architect such as were held by the angel whom Ezckiel ἔαρ in a visi » in Babylonia 
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A Sumerian relief in baked clay: 
Lilith (?), a possible ancestress of the Owl-Athena. 
See page 832 ff. and page 1193 
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are in relief, the lines on the palms incised’; the eyes were inlaid, 
the whole body painted red, except perhaps for a darkened sides; 
the wing-feathers are picked out in red and dark colouring, The 
nearest analogue to the entire figure is furnished by a similar, but 
much ‘smaller, Pincus in the Louvre, which again shows a nude 


ae 


(Ezek. xl. 3}, L. Legrain in the ἴτε d"Assyriologie ef Hise: Orientals 1933 
xxx. 111 ff. with pl. 1), and concludes (July 3, 1936): ‘1 suppose then, this Lilith holds 
the symbols of justice because she is emecuting the orders of some high god, carrying out 
fell designs only on those who have sinned.’ 

Mr C. T. Seltman has sugpested| to me (Nov. 11, 1936) that the emblem im question 
is akin to the Cypricte form of dwt4 on coins of Salamis (ee. Arit. Mfwr. Cat, Coie 
Cyprus p, £0 nos. 23 and 26 pl. 10, 1 and 4=my fhgs, 644 and Gys), and that circle and 
bar may have symbolied the female and male organs. Such a combination woald be 
suitable enough for Lilith, and there is moch to be said for the view that the 4044 was 
a sign of procreation (Sir E. A. Wallis Rudge denwietr and Superstitions Oxford 1930 
pp. 128, sag 6, gagf). Vet other interpretations are still rife (sec ey. Sir W. Μ, 
Flinders Pete με London igiy p, tg pl. ἃ fig. go, a—g man’s girdle-tie, 
A. H. Gardiner in J. Hastings £mcyilopudia of Religion and £thies Edinburgh gta 
vill. 20% f. sandal-straps), and it should be noted that the dwtAé has almost invariably its 
oval of circle resting on a vertical ae well as a horizontal bar. 

An object of curiously similar shape is the novel-string or ‘twin’ μέθην) of the 
king of Uganda, which was wrapped in hark-cloth, decorated with cowres and beads, 
and treated like a person in a special howse built for it (Fraser Golden Auwed?: The Magic 
Arti. τοῦ. Cp. migra {ἴ τῷ α. 1}. Fig. 646 is from an example in my possesston. But the 
resemblance of the Affican relic to the Sumenan attribute is presumably quite fortuitous. 

If guess-work were allowable, my own surmise would be that the bar-and-circle held 
by the goddess is a conventional snake, such os the δα Ageia or ‘divine image" 
made out of sedge by the Ainu and use! by them in their snake-worship especially at the 
time of childbirth (J. Batchelor in J. Hastings oa. crf. i. 251" with fig. omy fig. G47), On 
this showing the Mesopotamian poddess would he a close counterpart of the ‘Minoan’ 
goddess, who brandished a snake in either hand (repre i. g70 n.o, cp. i. 1221 fig. 1014} 
and has been already compared with Athena (repro p. 189 f). However, from Larsa to 
the Kunle Islands 16 ἃ fur cry: 

1 So in carly ‘Ionic’ sculpture, ey. the left hand of the rejorcing woman or of the 
lyre-playing youth on the Kosten relief (Ε΄, Stodmiceka in the /aard. αἱ. fair, dente. 
arch. Just. git xxvi pl. 1 and fig. 61, L. D. Caskey Afwrcem of Fime Arts, Boston. 
Catalogue of Greek and Xeman Senfpinre Horvarit Univ. Press 1935 p. τὸ Β΄. mo. 17, 
G. M. A. Richter 74¢ Sculpture and Souler: of the Greets Vale Univ, Press tap ps gi 
with figs. 477 and 474). 

2 Pictore-postcards of the plaque are procurable in Paris. 
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goddess en face, with bird’s wings, claws, and spurs, but makes her 
stand on two goats and omits the two owls. 

It is not easy to give a name to this singular personage. Her 
nudity suggests a goddess akin to Aphrodite or Astarte or IStar. 
Her lions recall Kybele, the mountain-mother of Asia Minor; and 
we observe that the ground beneath the lions is marked with the 
regular conventional design for mountains. A nude goddess stand- 
ing erect on a lion occurs in Hittite art? and—since she suckles an 
infant—must be regarded as maternal. I am therefore emboldened 
to surmise that in this unique, or all but unique, Mesopotamian 
type we have—incredible as it sounds—the remote ancestress of 
Athena, half-bird half-goddess, thea glauképis as Homer's forebears 
called her®. 

To this venturesome view Mr Sidney Smith demurs. Ina recent 
letter to me (June 25, 1936) he puts forward a less precarious 
hypothesis : 


‘The plaque presents some very interesting problems in Sumerian religion. 
The goddesses are very difficult to place, and many of the names merely 
represent different aspects of one and the same conception—given at different 
points in a ritual, or at different times of the day, or on different occasions. The 
point is to decide the class of deity represented on the plaque ; and this, I think, 
can be done with some certainty. The claw-feet and the spur on the leg (a new 
feature) place her in the demon class. Her obvious beauty consorts with that. 
She is the kind which ravishes young men, in lonely places, by night, leaving 
them unsexed*. Finally, her association with the lions points to a connection 
with the celestial Ishtar, the morning- and evening-star: and Ishtar was a 
ravisher of men, see the Gilgamesh epic. What then are the owls (an entirely 
new feature)? They are, as I guess, her night servants: they serve her fell 
purpose as watchers. 


1 E. Meyer Reich und Kultur der Chetiter Berlin 1914 p. 109 pl. 11, 2, H. Zimmern 
in D. H. Haas Silderatlas sur Religionsgeschichte Leipzig—Erlangen 1925 v (Religion 
der Hethiter) p. 11 with fig. 7, a and Ὁ, O. Weber in P. Westheim Orbis Pictus ix 
(Die Kunst der Hethiter) p. 17 figs. 8 and 9 bronze statuette of c. 1750 B.c. at Berlin: 
height o*185™, 2 Supra p. 781. 

* Analogous Greek and Roman beliefs are very fully investigated by O. Crusius ‘Die 
Epiphanie der Sirene’ in PAz/ologus 1891 |. 93—107 with pl., W. H. Roscher Ephialtes 
(Adh. d. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1900 xx. 2) Leipzig 1900 pp. r—133, 
H. W. Stoll and W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1818—1821, Ἐν, Schwenn in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xii. 544—546. 

A relief in Greek marble, which passed from the collection of J. Gréau into that of 
W. Froéhner, shows a Nightmare of the sort, assaulting her victim, in the guise of a 
nude woman with a bird’s wings and talons (T. Schreiber Die hellenistischen Reliefbilder 
Leipzig 1889—1894 pl. 61 (=my fig. 648), Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.2 p. 207 f. fig. 38, 
G. Weicker Der Seelenvogel in der alten Litteratur und Kunst Leipzig 1902 pp. 74, 181, 
id. in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 609 with fig. 8). 

For Germanic parallels see F. Ranke ‘Alp’ in the Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1927 i. 281—305 (especially p. 294 f.). 
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If this be right—it cannot be far wrong—the plaque is an apotropaic: the 
thing pictured drives away the thing immaterial, a well-established principle in 
Babylonian magic. 

I turn back to your letter of the 18th with its very fascinating thesis....It 
seems fo me that a difficulty immediately occurs. Athene was preeminently the 
virgin, and that is just the reverse of the character we may assume for the 
Babylonian goddess. You say that the Parthenos is later, that she was 
originally Afefer, but recovered virginity yearly. But JMeter also is very far 
from our demon, whose name may have been Lili/u (Lilith) Avdat 111 (the 
slave-girl of the Night) whose characters you can discover in R. C. Thompson, 
Devils and Evil Spirits*. To establish a firm connection between Athene and 
the goddess of the plaque, will it not be necessary to show that the goddess 
was not originally, as later, representative of Law, Liberty, and Reason, but a 
local demon who fell upon the transgressor (witting or unwitting) ? 


Fig. 648. 


1 Supra pp. 224 ἢ, 748 f. 

* R. Campbell Thompson The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia London 1903 i 
pp- xxvif., xxxii, xxxvi ff., cp. p- lif. (on the owl as a bird of ill-omen among the 
Assyrians, etc.). See further S. Bochart Hieroscicon rec. E. F. C. Rosenmiiller Lipsiae 
1796 ili. 829—831 (‘De Lilith, Lamiis et Strigibus’). 
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The strongest point in favour of your argument would be the association of 
snakes! and owls with the same deity. It might be possible to assume that the 
snakes who are associated with Ishtar are the snakes who carry out the 
commands of Shamash, the god of Law and Righteousness.’ 

In answer to the triendly criticisms of Mr Sidney Smith 1 ‘would 
urge that the formidable and rapacious aspect of the goddess 
desiderated by him is to be sought in Athena’s relation to the 
Gorgon®, who sometimes at least was conceived as a ravening bird 
of prey (fig. 649)". That this side of her nature made a strong 
appeal to the popular mind is sufficiently proved by the survival of 
her epithet Gorgoepékoos*. 


Fig. 649. 


1 Supra p. 833 ἢ. o sub fin. * Supra ii. 502 n. 2, iii. 189 n. 1. 

3 A black-figured Aydria of late, Etruscan, style, found by E. Gerhard at Vulci in 
1834 and now at Berlin, shows a Gorgon-headed monster, with four wings and the talons 
of a bird, clutching two naked youths (Furtwangler Vasensamml. Berlin i. 477 NO. 2157 
R. Engelmann in the Jahré. αἰ. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1886 i. 210 & fg. fax 
fig. 649), ἰά. in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1847 fig., G. Weicker Der Seelenvogel in der alten 
Litteratur und Kunst Leipzig 1902 p. 6 fig. 1, E. Sittig in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
vii. 2422 f.). The very similar figure, which appears twice as a decorative relief on a 
bronze Etruscan si/u/a, found at Offida, Picenum, in 1877 and now in the British Museum 
has a purely human face with dishevelled hair in place of the Gorgdneion (Brit. Mus Cat. 
Bronzes p. 107 f. no. 650 fig. 18). Weicker /oc. cit. rightly assumes that the Feruscen 
Aydria and the Etruscan séfi/a presuppose a common source, 

4 Supra pp. 189 n. 1, 588 π. 1. 
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(4) The aigis and Gorgéneion of Athena. 


If, then, Athena, originally the rock-goddess of the Akropolis 
at Athens, manifested herself sometimes as a Snake, more often as 
an Owl, we obtain at last a satisfactory explanation of that puzzling 
attribute, her azg¢s. For, when a sacred animal becomes anthropo- 
morphic, the resultant deity tends to retain the old animal-skin as 
a relic charged with the virtues of his former estate?. One thinks 
of the Hittite lion-god fairly covered with lions or lion-skins®, of 
the Egyptian Zeus 7hedaiets masquerading in a ram-skin®, of the 
Italian Iuno Sospita habitually garbed in a goat-skin‘, perhaps too 
of the Greek Dionysos Me/dnaigis® and of Argos wearing his black 
bull’s-hide®. Now Athena’s azg¢s, as represented by painters and 
sculptors’, is a skin-cape either scaly (figs. 650, 651)® or feathered 
(figs. 652, 653)", and normally displaying the Gorgéneion, a fear- 
some head with staring eyes. My belief is that in both cases the 
humanised Athena is wearing the eruviae of the animal that once 
she was. As a Snake, she dons the scaly skin with its baleful head. 
As an Owl, the feathered skin with its round glittering eyes. 

Further, since the skin most commonly worn was the rustic’s 
everyday goat-skin (azg¢s™), people would be apt to speak of any 


1 Frazer Golden Bough*: Spirits of Corn and Wild ii. 173 f. (‘ Use of the skin of the 
sacrificed animal’). : 

2 Supra ii. 550 ff. fig. 428. 3 Supra i. 347 f. 

4 W. H. Roscher Juno und Hera Leipzig 1875 p. 35, é@. in his Lex. Myth. ii. 595 f., 
605—609, Ὁ. Hofer 7. iv. 1229, J. A. Hild in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 687 f. 
figs. 4185—4188, Thulin in Pauly—Wissowa Xea/-Enc. x. 1120 f., and the monographs 
of E. M. Douglas ‘Iuno Sospita of Lanuvium’ in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1913 iii. 60—72 
figs. 1—5, A. Galieti ‘Sul serpente genio di Giunone Sospita’ in the Bollettino dell’ 
assoctazione archeologica Romana 1913 iii. 232—236, ta. ‘Intorno al culto di ‘‘Iuno 
Sispita Mater Regina” in Lanuvium’ in the Bu//. Comm. Arch. Comun. di Roma 1916 
xliv. 3—36. 

5 Sopra i. 689 n. 5. See further H. W. Stoll and W. Drexler in Roscher Zex. Myth. 
ii. 2574 fF. 

6 Supra i. 458 f. 

7 F. Wagner Die Aigis in der griechischen Kunst Miinchen 1922 was never printed. 
There is, however, a typed copy of the Dissertation in the Library of the Munich 
University ; and an abstract of its contents is given by P. Wolters in the Jahrd. ad. Deutsch. 
Arch. Inst. 1922 xxxvii Arch. Anz. pp. 354-156. 

8 Fig. 650 is from the aigfs of the Varvakeion statuette; fig. 651, from that of the 
Cassel statue. 

® Fig. 652 is from the aigfs of the archaistic Athena found at Herculaneum; fig. 653, 
from that of the Albani Athena. 

190 The evidence for this is slight, but sufficient. P. Stengel in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal- 
Enc. i. 971 cites Eur. Cycl. 360 (of the Kyklops) δασυμάλλῳ ἐν αἰγίδι κλινομένῳ, cp. 
Paus. 4. 11. 3 (of Aristodemos’ Messenian and Arcadian levies in 726 B.C.) θώρακα γὰρ 4 
ἀσπίδα εἶχεν (H. Hitzig would insert οὐκ before εἶχεν, F. Spiro οὐχ after it) ἕκαστος, ὅσοι 
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skin-cloak as an azets, regardless of its original species’. Thus 
Athena's snake-skin or owl-skin would equally come to be designated 
as her aigis. And, when origins were forgotten, the way would be 
clear for ingenious enquirers to explain Athena's sacred attire as a 
glorified goat-skin. Accordingly Herodotos? asserts that the atg?fs 


Fig. 622, 


δὲ ἠπόρουν τούτων, περιεβέβληντο κἰγῶν νάκατ καὶ προβάτων, ol ἃ καὶ Sale δέρματα καὶ 
μάλιστα οἱ ἀρεινοἱ τῶν ᾿Αρκάδων λύκων τε καὶ ἄρκτων, schol, Ap. Rhod. 1. 324 σένηθεν τοῖν 
ἥρωσι δέρματα φορεῖν. 

' Similarly, since the ordinary leather cap was made of dog-skin, we find the term pean i 
applied to caps made of bull's-hide (// τὸ. ἀπ}, ἀμ! δὲ αἱ κυνέην κεφαλῆφιν ἔϑηκε | 
Taner) or weasel-shin {ἢ}, 10. 234 eparl δ᾽ ἐπὶ χτιδέην κινέην, cp. gedem from γαλέη) or 
powt-skin (Ar. 24. 130 Γ᾿ ὕκερθεν | αὐγείην κυνέην κεφαλῇ ἔχε]. 

εἰ ἘΠῚ. "ἢ. "80 τ» δὲ apa ἐπϑήται καὶ Tar αἰγίδα Tir παν ber ee τῖτ ᾿Αϑηναίηε ἐκ γῶν 
Αιβισσέων ἐποιήσαντο οἱ ΕΛΆΝΡεΕΙ" σλὴν yap ἢ ὅτι παυτίνῃ ἡ ἐσθὴς τῶν Λιβιυσσέων ἐπτὶ 
καὶ οἱ ϑύνταω»υν of ἐπ τῶν alm ὅτων αὐτατε mbar Agent εἰσὶ ἀλλα ἱμήντινοι, -ὰ ye ἄλλα τ Tes 
τὠντὰ ἔσταλται. καὶ δὴ καὶ τὸ οὔνομα κατηγοῤέει ὅτι ἐκ A βύηε ἥκει ἡ στολὴ τῶν Παλλαδίωγ. 
αἰγέαν γὰρ περιβάλλονται Yukat περὶ τὴν dobre υσανωτὰν αἱ Αἰβυσσει κεχριμέναν ἐρενϑε. 
δάνῳ, ἐκ δὲ τῶν αἰ γέων τουτέων αἰγίδας οἱ ΒΆληγει μετωνόμασαν, 
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of Athena was derived from the fringed or tasselled goat-skins 
worn by Libyan women—a rationalistic view which A, W. Lawrence! 
wisely pronounces to be ‘ plausible but far from certain.’ It would 
entail our accepting Herodotos' highly improbable contention that 
Athena herself came from νεῖ, Nevertheless this Herodotean 
notion has met with some favour both in ancient and in modern 
times, An Etruscan mirror, of fourth-century style, found at 
Tarquinii and once owned by E. Gerhard*, represents in mytho- 
logical guise Prodikos’ story of Herakles’ choice between Virtue 
and Vice* (fig. 654). Within a flowery framework stands Herakles 
(Afercle) midway between Athena (Menrfa) and Aphrodite ( Tran). 
The artist, wishing to stress the simple hardihood of the more 
manly goddess, has given her by way of αὐσές a mere goat-skin 
with pendent head and feet. He has, however, added the usual 
Gergénecion on her breast, not to mention a griffin's head on her 
shield, while a single snake coiled on her shoulder hisses at 
Aphrodite's dove. Later mythologists, accepting the explanation 
of the αῆσές as a goat-skin, toyed with the theme. Athena slew the 
earth-born fire-breathing monster called Aipis and used its skin as 
her breastplate in subsequent encounters® Or, Zeus at the advice 
of Themis flayed the goat Amaltheia, his foster-mother, and donned 
its skin as his protection in the war against the Titans*®, Recent 


' In his commentary aa! foc. p. 420. 

* Hat. 4. 180 {εἰ γα p. 128 ἢ. 1). on which sce Farnell Coffe of G& Spare i, 
1 if. 

Wilkinson the Eryptologist went further in the same direction, and fared wore. He 
stoutly maintained that Athena was but the poddess NHO written, as in Egyptian, from 
right to left and eked out with an A added fore and aft! (Sir J. ὦ. Wilkinson Manner 
ant Cutters of the Ancient Leyptians London 1937 1. 470. 8, Second Series London 
1841 i 284, ἐδ, 5 London 878 tit, 41). 

4 Crerhard er. Spieyel iii. ogg f. pl. igh (=my Gg. 654). J. i. v. 46 pl. 205 
desenbes and figures another mirror, from Cacre, on which the Pallacion wears an aiefy 
adorned with ἃ Cron generat amd ‘zwei den Hrustharnisch abschlicssende #ievenkipie. ' 
But Η. B. Walters in the Ari, ws, Cat. Bremer p. ὧδ f πὸ. fe7 says: "The mein is 
borlered by two snakes with rearing hearls, crested and bearded.” 

4 Xen. weer. 3.9. 20 ff, 

ὁ Dic. 3. 7o (from the mythographical romance of Dionysios Skytobrachion: see 
E. Sehwartr in Poauly—Wissowa Aeal- ne. v. 673). 

4 Schol. A. D. fh ig. 229, Serv. ἐν Verp. den. 8. 324. Mousatos frag. 7 Kinkel ep. 
pseudo-Eratosth, cafarf. 13 (ep. Hyg. poet. anfr. 2. 1g, schol. δες, Germ. Arafre p, τὸς, 
24 ff. Eyssenhardt) makes the infant Zeus entrusted by Khea to Themis, by Themis to 
Amaltheia, and by Amaltheia to her goat: Mooator γὰρ gym: Ala γερνώμεναν ἐγχειρισθῆναι 
ὑπὸ Péor ΒΕ μιᾶι, Θέμεν de * Apodtels διυῦναι τὸ Saddot, THe St fyowrar alya ὑποδεῖναι, rhe 
δ' ἐκθρέψαι Δία" τὴν δὲ Αἴγα εἶναι “Hor θυγατέρα φοβερὰν οὔτι στε τοὺς κατὰ Ko ρόνων 
δευύς, Βδελυττομένηνε τὴν pope τῶν παιδός, δειῶσαι =< τὴν (ins. C. Robert) Τἣν κρύψαι 
αὐτὸν ἔν von τῶν κατὰ Κρήτην ἄντρων" καὶ ἀποκρυψαμένην ἐπιμέλειαν αὐτὴν τῇ ᾿Αμαλϑείᾳ 
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ἐγχειρίσαι, τὴν δὲ τῷ ἐκείνης γάλακτι τὸν Ala ἐκθρέψαι" ἐλθόντος δὲ τοῦ παιδὸς εἰς ἡλικίαν 
καὶ μέλλοντος Τιτᾶσι (so C. Robert for γίγασι codd.) πολεμεῖν, οὐκ ἔχοντος δὲ ὅπλα, 
θεσπισθῆναι αὐτῷ τῆς αἰγὸς τῇ δορᾷ ὅπλῳ χρήσασθαι διά τε τὸ ἄτρωτον αὐτῆς καὶ φοβερὸν 
καὶ διὰ τὸ εἰς μέσην τὴν ῥάχιν Τ᾿οργόνος πρόσωπον ἔχειν" ποιήσαντος δὲ ταῦτα τοῦ Διὸς καὶ 
τῇ τέχνῃ φανέντος διπλασίονος, τὰ ὀστᾶ δὲ τῆς αἰγὸς καλύψαντος ἄλλῃ δορᾷ καὶ ἔμψυχον 
αὐτὴν καὶ ἀθάνατον κατασκευάσαντος, αὐτὴν μέν φασιν ἄστρον οὐράνιον [κατασκευάσαι 
(Ὁ. G. Heyne cj. καταστῆσαι} ιν 

This late recital includes some early traits. In particular, the monstrous Goat penned 
in a Cretan cave is analogous to the Minotaur in the Labyrinth and may rest on a bit 
of genuine ‘Minoan’ folk-belief. Cp. the goat-men on ‘ Minoan’ gems (supra i. 703 f. 
figs. 513—516) and on the clay-sealings from Kato Zakro 


ι in eastern Crete (D. G. Hogarth 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1902 xxii. 80 f. no. 34 fig. 12, no. 35 fig. 13, nos. 36, 38, 39). 
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advocates of the view that the aigfs was from the first a goat-skin 
have sometimes been content to follow the lead of Herodotos!, but 
have more often pointed out that the goat, normally taboo on the 
Akropolis at Athens, was once a year driven up there for a solemn 
sacrifice? and have urged that the skin of the victim so slain, being 
possessed of magical potency, was wrapped round the effigy of the 
goddess® It must, however, be objected that any derivation of the 


1 Miss C. A. Hutton in the /ewrm. Mell. Staaf, 1897 xvii. an4f (citing W. Reichel 
Citer homerische Wajfen Wien 1894 pp. 6g—za) says of Athena's aigfr: * Probably, it 
and the lion akin of Heracles were the sole survivals of a time when the only thing 
available for protective armour was a skin, worn as a cloak in time of peace, and brought 
round over the left arm in battle ἐν προβολῇ. 

Sir W. Ridgeway, as reported in the /ewrn. Afedl. Stud. goo xx p. xliv, claimed *that 
the primitive garb over a wide Aegean area at an early date was a goat-skin, worn in 
such a way that the head hung down in front of the wearer; the edges of this skin were 
either themselves frayed or adorned with a fringe of leather; and the scalp was decorated 
till it became yopyelq κεφαλὴ δεινοῖο, πελώρου. A Dyak’s skin-costame, trimmed with 
feathers and embellished with a plate of shell where the head should be, was exbibited in 
support of the argument.’ fd. Tike Origin of Tragedy with special reference fo the Ceres 
Tragedians Cambridge gio p. 89 fi: “Some years ago the present writer explained the 
aor and gorgumciom of Athena as nothing more recondite than the primitive goat-skin 
covering used in ancient Athens as the ordinary dress. A slit was made in the back of 
the skin throngh which the wearer's head was put, and the grinning skin of the animal's 
face hung down on the breast of the wearer.” Ja. The Εαγίν Age of Greece Cambridge 
1931 fi. 487 repeats the same contention, bul produces no proof that a goat-skin was ever 
‘the orilinary dress’ at Athens, 

2 Varr. rer. rasé. 1. 1. τῷ f. contra ut Minervae caprini generis nihil inmolarent 
propter eat, quod eam carn laewerit fer dicunt sterilem: εἰπὲ cum salivam ease 
fructuls venenum: hoe nomine etiam Athenis in arcem non inigi, practerquam semel ad 
neccssanum sacnhcim, ne arbor olen, ῃπᾶξ pnimum dicitur tbl nata, a capra bmg ΡΌΡΑΙΙ. 

3. W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites? London 1927 p. 437 
* Herodotus, when he speaks of the ssenifices and worship of the Libyans, is at once led 
on to observe that the wgis or goat-skin, worm by the statues of Athena, is nothing else 
than the goat-akin, fringed with thongs, which was worn by the Libyan women; the 
inference implies that it wos αὶ sacred dress.” Ja. ἐδ. n. 1 adds ‘that the victims were 
goats is suggested by the context, but becomes certain by comparison of Hippocrates, ed, 
Littré, vi. 366° (Hippokr. ὧὖκ ρον 4 (ii. 276 Kilbn) καὶ τῶν μὲν Λιβύων χρέσνται ol 
πλεῖστοι τῶν κτηνέων τοῖσι μὲν δέρμασιν ἀντὶ ἱματίων, τῶσι δὲ emi pow ἀντὶ θυλάκων]. 

Farnell Cwitr of Gé. States i, 100. ‘It would be quite in accord with the ideas of ἃ 
primitive period, when the divinity and the worshipper and the victim were all closely 
akin, that Athena should be clothed in the skin of her sacred animal, and that in this, as 
in many other cases..., the sacrificial skin should possess a value as ἃ magical charm. 
Being used in the ritual of the war-goddess, it was natural that it should come to be af 
special potency in battle; but the skin of the sacred animal of the tribe ought also to 
have a life-giving power as well, and it is interesting to find that the πρίν in an Athenian 
ceremony possessed this character also, being solemnly carried round the city at certain 
times to protect it from plague or other evil, and being taken by the priestess to the 
houses of newly married women, proiably to procure offspring.’ Tn the concluding 
lines Farnell presumably had in mind Ploat. row. dier, a. a1 (E. L. von Leutsch— 
F. G. Schneldewin Fercemiograptt Greed Gottingae 1839 |. 339 aff. ert.) [Advis] περὶ 
πόλιν". ὄ.«[ἡ γοῦν] ἰήρεια τὴν ἱερὰν αἰγίδα ᾿Αϑήνῃσι φέρουσα ἀγείμει [ἀπὸ τῆι ἀεροκύλεω!] 
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aigis from an original goat-skin leaves quite unexplained the scaly 
or feathered character of its surface. This is so constant a feature 
that it cannot be lightly dismissed as mere decoration! Rather it 
points back to the snake-skin sloughed off, or the owl-skin laid 
aside, by the emergent deity. 

Mythology has a word to say about both types of aigis, the 
scaly and the feathered. Apollodoros, in his account of the 
Gigantomachy, after mentioning that the Giants had ‘the scales of 
snakes for feet®,' goes on to state that Athena flayed one of them 
named Pallas and used his skin to protect her own body in the 
fight®. A variant and perhaps older version made Pallas the father 
of Athena by Titanis, daughter of Okeanos. When Pallas attempted 
to violate Athena, she slew him without merey, wrapped his skin 
about her as an aigis, and fitted his wings to her feet 


ἀρξαμένη πρὸ τὰ ἱερά" τάττεται ἡ παροιμίᾳ ἐπὶ τῶν ἀναίδην (le. ἀνέδην] Tenderer {πὸ 
cod. B: words in square brackets are added from cod. ΑἹ, Seid. cece. aryis (cp, Zonar. 
dex. 20, abyit)",,.4 δὲ ἱέρεια ᾿Αϑήνεμει rhe ἱερὰν abpids φέρουσα πρὸ τὰν γεσγάμοιε εἰρήρχετω. 
ἐπὶ τῶν ἀραίδην (deg. ἀνέδην) οὖν ποιούντων τι τάττεται ἢ παρωμία, 

* Preller—Robert Gr. Afytd. i. 11 ἔν ‘Als Thierfell erscheint denn aoch die Aegis in 
der Regel auf deo Bildwerken, wahrend andererseita die echachbrett- oder schuppenartive 
Ortamentirong der Aussenselte an Metallversierungen erinnert,’ qaoted by P. Stengel in 
Pauly—Wissowa Leal Ane. i. γι f. Miss C. A. Hutton in the fourm. Hell, Studd. "327 
ἈΨΠ, 41 says: ‘An unsuccessful attempt to represent the tufts of hair on the sicn may 
be the basis of the scales,...but the main reason for them ariees from the combination 
of the megis and the gorgoneion,’ when ‘the Medusa legen with ite snakes dominated 
the conception.” 

2 Apollod, 1.6. 1 εἶχον δὲ τὰν βάσειν ghokiday δρακόντων (an iambic tag?), On Typlorn 
or Typhon as a ‘Schlangenfiissler’ see M. Mayer Je Girwmfem wad Tifanen in der 
περ Sot wed Awa? Berlin κι δῶν Β. 274 Ho! we have already seen him represented as 
soch on a ‘Chalcidian® Ayerie of c. πο moc. (supra ii. 7 gt fir. 663), The earliest example 
of a Giant with serpent-legs occurs on an Attic arate at Berlin (ine: no. 174), which 
dates from the beginning of +. iv rather than from the end of s. τὸ it shows Dionysos, a 
a chariot dwn by a pair of griffins (cp. seufrw i, 70 fig. 197 Nemeseis, ii, 533 pl. xxvii, αἱ 
Rhea [ἢ and female companion), attacking two Giants, of whom one has human, the 
other serpentine, legs (H. Winnefeld *“Gigantenkampf αι ciner Vase in Berlin’ in the 
ΕΜ ΑΡΙ fir Otte Benndorf Wien 1898 pp. t2— 74 plc, OF. Waser in Pauly—Wisowa 
Neal- Ene, Suppl. tii. ὄφο ἢ. no. 133, 735 (Nicht allzaftih, wohl erst am die Wends des 

5. and 4. Jhdts. kommt fiir die ὦ, der schlangenbeinige Typus anf, wahrscheinlich wai sie 
ibertragen von Typhon")). 

7 Apollod. 1.6.2 Πάλλαντον δὲ τὴν δορὰν ἐκτεμοῦσα ταύτῃ 
ἐπέιασ πε (toate[r}ero Epil.) σῶμα, 

« Cic. a mat. dvr. a: δῇ (last in the list of Mine: Vas) Quinta 
dicitur interemisse, virginitatem suam violare conantem, cui pinnarum talarin affiount 
ΠΆΡΕΙ, o. τὸ (last in the list of Minervas) quinta Pallantis οἱ Titunidos filig ¢ haee pat a 
occidit pro same virginitatis observatione qui-cas- cine copidus fit, Clem. ΑἹ. profr. 
2. 28. 2p. at, 98 (last in the list of five Athenas) ἐπὶ rag, τὴν depos καὶ Trravidos 
τὴς Qeearud, ἢ τὸν πατέρα δυσσεβῶς καταθύσασα τῷ πατρῴῳ κεκόσμηται δέρματι cewe 
κῳϑίῳ, Amob, at. wat 4. t4 (last in the list of Minervas) et quae Pallantem pene 
patrem incestorum mlpetitorem est quinta (ep. i. 4. 16), Firm, Mat. 16. 0 f, (last in the 
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More familiar is Pherekydes'! story of Perseus, who, helped by 
Athena, slew the Gorgon and gave her head to the goddess to put 
on her aigés. An unpublished bell-4ratér at Leipzig? (pl. 1xii) 
shows the hero, Adrfe in hand, peering down a well to glimpse the 
horror held aloft by Athena. The Silenos on the right turns away 
and hides his face. A Ad/px-hrafér in Gotha* (pl. lxiii) gives Athena - 
a blank shield and shows the head reflected upside down in the 
well. Such is the common tale“ But Euripides® in the Jew tells: it 


Fig. 655. 
hat of Mineryas) quinta Pallante potre εἰ Titanide matre orta ἐπὶ. ἤιε parricidalis 
amentia furoris et vesanae temeritatis instinct patrem Pollantem crudeli morte jugulavit 
nee simplici patris morte contenta, ut diutius malis suis frueretur et ut de morte patris 
crudeliug tiumpharet, exuviié corporis cigs ornate est (so cil, prince, ὄν ἕξ sunt cod. P. 
C, Halm cj. ereaver cen? mares), ut parricidii facinus ex crodeli ostentatione publicaret, 
Treta. ἐν Lyk. Af Ἅεε ἢ Πάλλαντα τὸν ἴδιον πατέρα πτερωτὸν ὑπάρχοντα καὶ ἢιάζαντα 
ταύτην an δέλοντα συγγενέσθαι ἡ τὴν παρθενίαν τιμῶσα τοῦτον ἀνεῖλε καὶ τὸ δέρμα αὐτοῦ de 
alyida περιεβάλλετο καὶ τὰ πτερὰ τούτου τοῖς τοσὶ ταύτηι συνήρμοσεν (E. Scheer aa’ Joc, 
suggests that this account Is derived from the Avjperealogicus: persion which see 
RK. Reiteenstein in Pauly—Wissowa A’val-Ainc. vi. B12 ff.) The Catalogue of the gods 
gots back tor, i, or possibly tos. ii, mC. {πεν ti. 11ga πὶ 4, th 224 n. ὁ}. 

The mention of ‘wings to her feet’ recalls such figures as the running goddess on 
early coins of Mallos ih Kilikia {εὐ Afws, Caf. σία Lycaonia, ete. p os ple ts, τι, 
cp. Babelon wens, er. row. fit. 655% pl as, 5—8, εἰ. Figs. 625 and O26 are from 
specimens in my collection), the winged Nike from Delos (G. M. A, Richter 74s Sculpture 
aad Sewiprers af fhe Gretks Vale Univ. Press tga9 p. a3 (dated +. s70—g20 b,c.) fig. 78, 
cp. fg. So), or the yet older fying god on a gem probably from Melos (sagra-ii. 544 
fig. 419} 

| Pherekyd. frog. τὸ (Frog. Ait. ὧν. i. 75 E Milller)=/rag. τα (Frag. or. ftir L δεῖ. 
Jacoby) af. schol, Ap. Rhod. 4. targa. 

2 T 83. Pl. Ixti is taken from a photograph most kindly procured by Mr A.D. 
Trendall. 

1 F. Gargallo-Grimaldi ‘Perseo" in the daa. a. Jet. 180 xxi. §3—fo pl A, 
G. Glote in Daremberg—Saglio Pict, Ant. iv. 4oy fig. 4553, cp. a bell-drayér formerly 
in the Durand collection published by ©. Jahn *Perseo’ in the dan. εἰς fant. 1851 xxii. 
f67—176 pl. N. Both in Keinach Avs. Paes i. 284 and 188, [have once more to thank 
Mr Trendall for a fresh photograph (pl. bei) of the Gotha trader, 

The shield is tantamoant to the argir (cp. mepre ti. gia pl. xxx). The same variation 
occurs «yin imperial coin-types. An unpublished bronze piece issued by Valerian i for 
Laertes in Kalikia shows the one (fig, 657); a similar piece strack by Gordian iti at 
Seleukeia on the Kalykailnos (Ari. Jes. Car. Cofar Lycaonia, etc. p. 196 no. 38, 
ep. fig. 638) shows the other. Figs. 657 and 655 are from specimens in my collection, 

‘E. Kuhnert in Roscher fox. Mya, ni. 19961, G. Glotz in Daremberg—Saglio Dice. 
Ant, ἵν. goa, Preller—Robert Gr. έν. il. 226 ff, Sir J. ὦ, Fraser on Apollod, 2, 4. 
I——4y ee. 

ἃ Eur. few got ff. 
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in a simpler and presumably Attic? form. Athena herself, not 
Perseus, here slays the Gorgon and wears its skin as her ας. 

The evidence is incomplete, but it looks as though the feathered 
skin with its Gorgéneion went back to a Gorgon represented as 
a ravening bird of prey—precisely the representation that we have 
already seen on a black-figured vase at Berlin (fig. 640)". It is 
noticeable too that the Gorgon of modern Greek folk-tales, who 
turns men into stone, is usually conceived as a bird, the Bird of 
Truth?, the Speaking Bird‘, the Bird Dikjeretto5, or the Tzitzinaina 
who knows the language of all birds*. Anyhow, in view of the 
Berlin vase, it may well be maintained that the feathery type of 


aigts with its Gorgon-face points back to an Owl Athena. Homer 
called her glauképis?: Sophokles, gorgépis®, 


Fig. 657. Fig. 658. 


In claiming that Athena’s aig/s with its Gorgéneion was thus 
developed out of a snake-skin or owl-skin, the eruviae of her old 
animal self, I do not pretend to have tracked the Gorgon to its 


original lair. I maintain merely that the horrifying head of the 
snake or owl tended from the earliest Greek times® to acquire the 


characteristics of that essentially pre-Greek” horror, the Gorgéneion. 


1 Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 192, H. J. Rose A Handbook of Greek Mythology 
London 1928 p. 30. 

2 Supra p. 836. * Supra ii. τοῖο f., 1016. 

4 Supra ii. 1009 f., 1012 n. 1, 1016. δ Supra ii. 1005, 1016. 

: seats 1004, pr 5 ” Supra p. 781 n. 2. 

oph. AZ. 450 ἡ Διὸς γοργῶπις ἁδάματος (so P. Elms 
frag. 844. 2 Jebb af. Plout. de fort. 4 τὴν Διὸς γοργῶπιν ov ners teeter 

9 Jl, 5. 741 ἴ. ἐν δέ re Topyeln κεφαλὴ δεινοῖο πελώρου, | δεινή τε σμερδνή τε 
αἰγιόχοιο, cp. Od. 11. 634 ἴ. μή μοι Τοργείην κεφαλὴν δεινοῖο πελώρου] : 
ἀγαυὴ Περσεφόνεια. 

19. Tt is notorious that in the western pediment of the second 
of Artemis at Palaiopolis, Corfu, the huge pre-Greek group of the Gorgon and her lions 
completely dwarfs the small Hellenic flanking figures, e.g. Zeus attacking th erent 
towards the southern angle (G. M. A. Richter The Sculpiure and Sculptors of the Greeks 
Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 28 with figs. 76 Gorgon, 96 Zeus v. Giant, 1 reclini al 
141 head of Chrysaor, 374 whole pediment, H. Schrader Mechta hechiscks τοῦτ 
Breslau 1933 p- Sof. with figs. 49 lion, 80 reconstruction of facade, hatstnse: τ Giant 


Διὸς τέρας 
ἐξ “Aidos πέμψειεν 


(ς. 580—570 B.c.) temple 


Plate LXIV 


The west pediment of the temple of Artemis at Palatopolis, Corfu. 
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The earliest Gorgon's head known to me occurs on a signet-seal of 


black steatite now in my collection (fig. G59: scale 3), It is Cretan 
work of the ‘Middle Minoan ii"! period (1900—1700 BC.) and, 
though broken, shows clearly enough the broad full face with its 
emphasised eyes, gross cars, and bristling hair, The nearest con- 
temporary parallels are afforded by the horned imp on a signet 
from Mochlos* and one or two of the ‘demonic’ types on the 
clay-sealings from Kato Zakro*. 

On the primary significance of the Gorgéneion there has been 
much rash speculation. Scholars ancient and modern have elaborated 


Fig. 620). 
not a few mutually destructive hypotheses. Plutarch dwells on the 
hideous face in the moon‘, and an Orphic fragment dubs it 
(τον σύμ", Hence E. Gerhard®, G, R.Gaedechens’, and many more® 
have identified the Gorgon’s head with the moon, though on 
occasion it appears in a solar rather than a lunar context”. Others, 


83 reconstruction of pediment, C. Picard La sovipfere Paris 1945 1. 475—479 with pl. 4 
Chrywor and figs. 89 whole pediment, 143 Gorgon, t44 lion, 145 2cus το Giant, 146 
northern angle, R. Hampe ‘Korfogiebel ond frobe Perseusbilder*® in the «ἃ. ΔΝ. 
r9as/a6 Ix/ixi. afg—2pg figs. 1.--8 pla. 93—100). My pl. Ixiv is from o drawing by 
Mrs D. K. Kennett of the cast in the Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge. 

| See Sir A. Evans 71. Palave of After London 19a i. 17... 

2 RK. B. Seager Axplorations in the island af Mfochles Boston—New York gia p. 58 
fig. 27 no. x, ὁ, Sir A. Evans The Pafere of Minot London tg31 tL 703 fig. 576, 1936 
Index p. 171 0. 0 (*M.M. IL of ΠῚ"), 5. Marinatos in the "E¢@. “Apy. t927—1028 pp. 17 
fig. 6, F. Mute Die frithbretizhen Stegef Berlin—Leipsig 1928 p. 19 pl. 13, 4- 

3. Ὦ. G. Hogarth in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1902 xxii. 84 no, 76 fg. 20, no. 78 hig. 22. 

ὁ Plout. ἦν μα, in ord. dum. 29 ἐκφοβεῖ δὲ abras (ic. rat τῶν wokafoudrur ψυχὰπφ) καὶ 
τὸ καλούμενον πρόσωπον, ὅταν ἐγγὺς γένωνται, βλοσυρόν ti καὶ ὠρικῶδεν ὁρώμενον. 

δ ΝΡ p. Sos π΄ 4- 5 Gerhard Gr. ΑΥ̓ΤΆ. i, 181. 

7G. R. Gaedechens in J. 8. Ersch—J. G. Gruber Aflipemerne Ancyclopadie der 
HWitsenschafien wad Adnste Leiprig 1. Ixxiv. goo" a. 

δ Listed by K. Ziegler in Pauly—Wissowa ΠΕ πε. vii. ngs 6 

0 Supra i, τοῦ. fg. 212, 306 f. figs. aga—t4s, Hi. Bog. Cp. J. Six Oe Gorgon 
Amstelodami 138s p. gi: * Hains tamen (1. ducis Luynensts) angumentis honge facilis 
demonstraveris Gorgonis caput solem esse quam lunam.” Kaiser Wilhelm 11. Staaten τὴν 
Gergs Berlin 1936 p. 79 f. treats her as ‘ Nachtsonne’ or * Unterweltssonne.’ 
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including J. F. Lauer’, F. L. W. Schwartz? Ὁ Dilthey®, and 
W. Η, Roscher‘, have equated its scowling features with those of 
the storm-cloud, partly because the word ΤΡῚΣ is found in the sense 
of ‘a rushing storm®,’ partly because Quintus Smyrnaeus late in the 
fourth century A.D, compares the crash of Athena's atgts with the 
roll of thunder®. A. de Gubernatis? in milder mood makes. Medousa 
‘the evening aurora.’ Others again drop from heaven to earth and 
offer a zoological explanation. F. T, Elworthy® argues at length 
that the Gorgon must have been a cephalopod, the octopus, and 
Τ᾿ Siret® assures us that the aigfs worn by god or goddess was 
his ubiquitous cuttle-fish™ T. Zell™ js equally insistent that the 
Goergéneton was the face of a gorilla. K, Gerogiannes™ derives it 
from a lion’s head. O. Jahn™, less daring but more discreet, stresses 
its use as an amulet potent to ward off the evil eye. Jane Harrison™ 
suggests that it was a ritual mask worn for prophylactic purposes, 
and Κα, G. Collingwood™ labels it ‘an apotropaic mask." Finally, 
H. J. Rase™ is inclined to think it ‘a nightmare, a face so horrible 
that the dreamer is reduced to helpless, stony terror, 1 am myself 


1.1. Κ΄. Lanes Sytem wer privckinchen Mythologie Berlin 1853 p. 314. 

|B. L. W. Schwartz Der Ursprung der Mythologis Berlin 1860 pp. 34, 63, 85. 

* C. Diithey in the aoe, a. derst, 2871 xii. ary. 

‘OW. H. Roscher Ov Gorgoatn wna Mertoondics Leipeig τ) p. τὸ ἢ, i in his 
Ler. ΔΙΑ. i. bis ff. 

* First in Aisch. cho. sorf. wrark δὲ καὶ πεδοβάμονα κἀνεμοέρτ᾽ ἄν | αἰγίδων φράσπι 
erie ipes! £2) Ehereks- μυρμηράνθνωποι frag. Ὁ (Fray. com. Gr. i. aig Meineke) al 
sould. ἐῶν alyis: καταιγίς, Φερεκράτη! Μνρμηκανθρώποιε. οἴμοι κακοδαίμων, abyls ἔρχεται 
(F. WV. Fritsche ch. aiyit, adyls ἔῤχεται, which |e possible, hut uncertain). See further 
H. Stuart Jones in the new Liddell and Scott «2. alyit. 

* Quint, Smym. 14. 457 f ἔβραχε δ' alyly Grove περὶ στήδεσσιν ἀνάσσην, | olor ὅτε 
στεροπῇσιν ἐπιβρέμει deweros αἰϑήρ, Ὑκεῖχ. ἐπ Lyk. Ad. 17 (p. "71, Scheer) has a far- 
fetched attempt to interpret Perseus’ decupitation of Medousa in | 3 
phenomena (cp. sutra p. 746). 

ΤΑ. ide (rulernatis aoveetial Afyihology London hes i. 404. 

* F. T. Elworthy *A Solution of the (Craror Myth" in Falb- fore ΟΝ = 
with pls. Gand 7 and figs. 1—27, id. ἐδ, 1905 xvi. 350 f. with two alia, eee 

® L. Siret μερίσαι ὧν chrenolagté et dethnograsire lrigue: Pariy 013 i. 443. 

bd ΔΈΟΣ i. oF Π. ἡ. i | 

LT. Zell ele ἐξ adie anf Arf fvfunarne Gorey i werpodini¥ust eo. 
PP. §0—025 {᾿ Die Deutung des GolgcmensM πλῷ τὰ Wetindiges ? Berlin ΩΣ 

"Κα, Gerogiannes in the ἘΦ. ᾿Αρχ. 1927—1 8 PP. 12894 
in the 4m. fourm, Arch. 1931 xxv. 459). 

HQ. Jahn in the Aer. sachs. Gerefisch, ὦν Hiss. PhiL.-hise. 

M J. E. Harrison in J. Hastings Anacycloperaia Of Religion 
vi. g30"—y 53", 

~ BR. G. Collingwood—J. NL. Myres Aoman Aritain and the πὶ τιν αὶ 
Oxford 1936 p. ass Γ. amd the Emelich Settlements 


"OH. J. Rose af Aamadoot of Greek Mythology London 1928 p. το, 


terms of atmospheric 


with 31 fg. (summarised 


Classe "858 p. so. 
and £¢hict Edinbargh "012 
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more impressed by the platyrrhine negroid aspect of early Gorgéneia, 
which prompts me to guess that their archetype came from north 
Africa, If so, Euripides! was not far wrong when he spoke of 
‘ Libyan Gorgons,’ 


ἘΠ᾿] 


a Pig. Gir. δ 


1 Eur. Sacch. ogo f. λεαίνας δέ root ὅδ᾽ ἢ Γοργόνων  Αιβυσσᾶν γένοτ, W. ΤΙ. Roscher 
Die Gorgenen und Ferwandtes Leipsig τ 7. p. 87 πὶ 30 cp, Aristoph. ran, χ7; Γοργόνει 
Τιβράσιαι with schol. KR. ad foc, Τιϑράσιαι" «- Τίδρασοι:- rower τὴν Aaptnge -- ἔνθα αἱ Topydees 
διωτριβον:», Hdt. ἃ. ΟἹ οἴσοντα (ic. τὸν Περσέα) de Αιβύης τὴν Γοργοῖ κεφαλήν, οι. 
3. 8: ΠῚ κατὰ τὴν Λιβύην, τὸ re γὰρ τῶν Γυργάνων ἔϑναιν, fb δ᾽ λέγεται τὰν Περσέα 
στρατεῦσαι, κι τοὶ, Pos. 2, 11. 6 καὶ ἔτ τὰς μάχαι ἡγέϊσαι (ec. τῆι M dienes) τοῖς Αἰβυσι, 
3. 17. 4 Περσεῖ δ᾽ ἐξ Αιβύην καὶ ἐπὶ Μέδουσαν ὡρμημένῳ, luv. 11. 4. pupmanti (x. Minervac) 
Gorgone Moura, schol. vet. Pind. Prt. τὸ, 71 αἱ δὲ Τυργάνεν κατὰ μὲν rivay ἐν τοῖν 
Αἰϑιαπικοῖς.. κατὰ δὲ τιναι ἐπὶ τῶν περάτων τῆν Λιβέόης..., εἰς. 

J. Six δὲ Gergene Amstelodami 188s pp. o4—g7 discusses, but rejects, the sug Peston 
that the Gorgon was derived from the Egyptian Bes (cp. sage ii. 457). It remains, 
however, highly probable that this godling with his pygmy stature and Θεία πὶ tits 
(Langone £iaen. af Aftio!, giz. pp. ον--αὐι pls. 73—81, Sir Ἐς A. Wallis Badge Thr 
Great af the Ay ΔΗ London igo4y fi, 284—288 with two figs. and col. pl., ταὶ. rom 
Sttish te Ged in ancient Exypt Oxford το λα pp- 253—155 with two hgs.), his apotropaic 
powers (W. M. Flinders Petrie πη μὲ London τῶ 14 Pp. 406 nos. 188—190 pls. 33 
and j4), and his curious attachment to the full-face view (spre ii. 674 fips. ὅτι, 612) 
affords a real analogy to the Libyan Gorgon. His wrinkled forehead and nose, broad 
face, and hanging tongue are comparable features. And it must not be forgotten that 
Bes, like the Gorgon, was connected) with snakes (Lanzone ef. rif. p. 111 pl. 79, 2, 
K. Sethe in Pauly—Wissown Ava! Ewe, iii, 325 ‘als Abwehrer der schadlichen Tiere,’ 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge From Fetith to God in ancient Egyft p.an4 ‘a slayer of serpents 
and all kinds of noxious animals’) and on occasion was represented in female form 


. 
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He that as it may, the Gorgon’s head, thanks to the humanising 
tendency of Greek art, had an evolution of its own from lower to 
higher forms", The archaic type (fg. 662)" was a round face with 
formal curls and a wrinkled forehead. The mouth was wide, show- 
ing teeth and formidable tusks. The tongue was protruded, The 
ears Often had circular earrings: Snakes were sometimes added, or 
even a beard. 


Fig. 662. Fig. δῇ. 


(Langone ἀρ. cof. p. 208 pl. 7g, § limestone statue at Turin). | figure two amulets, in 
my collection, to illustrate the resemblance of Tes to a negro. Fig. 660, a, ὁ is on 
Fyyption Ἢ ΤΠ of schist (7) with the head of Bes on one αἰ, the name of Thothmes Hi 
and two adorants on the other (cp. Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie ders London tay 
Pp. 4! ft. igo Π pl. 84}. Fig. (Ot, αὶ 4 is a comelian bead of the “Middle Minoan ἬΝ 
period, from the Messara in southern Crete, with the head of ἃ negro Of One side nnd 
two crossed lines on the other. Both amulets have a markedly wrinkle: forehenit anil 
eyes sunk in, or sketched over, a transverse slit. | 
1 See the succession of types drawn up amd discussed by A, Furtwangler in Roaches 
Lex, Afpta. i. 17og—1718 (*Archaischer Typos’), 718—17at (‘Der mittlere Typus") 
igat—1947 (‘Der schone Typos"), G. Glote in Daremberg—Saplin Dies. Aa ii 
ib2a—16a4 (‘type archaique’), 1624—16a7 (‘+ type mayen"), 1627—1609 (Le teoe 
beam), Kk. Ziegler in Panly—Wissowa A’val-Ame, vii. ofiga £ ("Der ntchniects Ty sae) 
ag 1. (* Der mittlere Typus'), 16446 (*Der schane Typus'), ; oe ie 
2 An antefhx of terracotta found on the Akropalis at Athens. Lips tongue ws 
anil carrings are painted dark-red; hair, snakes, and Pupils of eves. black: bare ff. 
Seven fragments from a ingle mould survive, ond dare from the second half of : nf ee 
(L. Ross Arehtologtiche Aufritee Lelpelg 1855 i. τοῦ pl. 8, 1 in colours (=my fig. 662), 
i sile View, A. Furtwangler in Rescher Jer, Mfyta. i. 1715. with fiy. Db mts ia 
Cofafegue of fhe Acropolis Museum Cambridge tga ti. 180 wie “ἢ, ts Η͂ aE rage 
The bronze ἐξύπνα of Dreros, which antici pates the milder id sil i sea 
f. boo—azs tc. (5S. Marinatos in the Mull. Corr. Hell, τῇ Ly, raft, ΞῈ : οἷ. ἜΒΗ 
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The middle type (fig, 663)! retained the round face, the furrowed 
forehead, the wide toothy mouth, and the lolling tongue, but made 
all these traits somewhat milder and less horrific. The snakes are 
apt to pass into snaky locks, and the beard vanishes, The whole 
effect is repellent rather than repulsive. 

The beautiful type appears for the first time in the head 
grasped by Perseus on a red-figured vase dating from ¢. 475 B.C. 
(fig. 664)" and then, mostly in Satyric scenes, on later Attic 
or early South Italian vases% It was perhaps inspired, as 


Fig. (bs. 


' An antefix.of terracottn found before the cast front of the Bouleuterjon at Olympia. 
The tongue is red; the teeth, white. To be dated 450— yoo B.C. (RK. Bormann in 
Οἱννιβία ti. τῷ f fig. 13 restoration, pl. 110, 1 in colours (—my fg. 663) with side view, 
A. Fortwingler for. cf. p. oza0f,, FE. N. Gardiner Op ana βὲπ dts Afiory & Kemarns 
Oxford 1925 p. o with fig. 69 opposite fh 276). 

* A Aydrfa from Kyreniike (De Ridder Cat, Faser oe la Bibl, Nat. ti. 346 and 348 
no. “εὖ fg. 79 (=my fig. 664)), Mr C.D. Bicknell notes the influence of Kritios" 
Tyrinnicides, st up in the Athenian Agora in 477 B.C. Head tn profile. 

(0) Δ bell-fraéér from Bologna (H. Luckenhach in the dou. αἱ, foot, e880 Π|. 
§a—f7 pl. F, Keinach Ap. Mares i. ayy, 3), which Furtwingler AMfasteraecer of ir. 
Swi. Pp 155, ΤΟΙ assigns to the ‘middle of the fifth century." Head full-face. 

(3) A volute-frat/r from Ceplie, now at Taranto (figured infra Append. P μ. ce). 
which gives the Satyric setting in completest form. Heacl full-freec. 

(3) A hell-ératér from Basilicata (Reinach Maser Ant. p. o4 ple Millingen a, Ο, John 
in ΚΑ ΔΓ 1363 xxvil. τῷ ἔκ, pls, 3), of which Fart wiingler Afenerfrerer of GA. Scwipe. 
ΒΡ. ΤΟΙ n. 2 says: “curly Lower Italy vasc’,,.! reproduces an Attic model.” Head full-face, 

(4) A South Italian 4ra‘e(2), probably from Bari, in the Fontana collection at 
Trieste (E. Curtius Aferatier aor Sater unt ρει δεν { inchimannsfest-Progr. 
Berlin xii) Berlin 1832 pp. tif, 14 n. 1 with col. pl.=ia. in his Gerammelte Abhand. 


ὦ. It. 54 


a 
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Wuilleumier! has suggested, by Pythagoras’ bronze Perseus*, or, a5 
Furtwangler® and Glotz‘ have maintained, by Myron’s masterpiece 
on the Akropolis representing ‘Perseus fresh from the slaughter 
of Medousa!,’ though these sculptors themselves may have drawn 
their inspiration from the Pindaric Perseus ‘bearing off the head 
of fair-cheeked Medousa*. 


Fig. Ofc. 


fungen Berlin 1894 li. ars—ago pl. 6, Ὁ. Jahn im Métrfofoges 1863 xxvil. 16 pl 1 3]. 
Head in three-quarter postien. 
1 P. Wuilleomier in the Aer. Aired. 1929 i. tap. 
5 Pythagoras of Rhegion made a bronze statuc of Perseus with wings (on his feet?) 


(Dion Chrys. ar. 37 (iL ag4, af. Dindorf}). We have no right to assume that this is a 
blundered reference to Myron's Perecus. 


2 Furtwangler Masterpieces of G4. Seulpi. p. aa. 

4 G, Ghote τῇ Daremberp—Saglio ict, ΙΗ. τι. 1627, 

® Paws. 1. 4.7 καὶ ἄλλα ἐν τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων ἀκροκόδλει θεασάμενον οἶδα, καὶ Μύρωνος Περσέα 
τὸ de Μέδουσαν ἔργον εἰργασμένον, Plin. mal. Aint, 3q. κα fecit (rc. Myron)... .et Perseum,. 

® Pind. ytd. 12. 18 Γ᾿ ebwapdow κρᾶτα gwkdeais Μεδαίσαν | olds Aavdar with schol, 
vet. on 24 Ὁ εὐπείραυν δὲ ῴησι τὴν ἈΠ δουσαν, οὐχ ὅτι οὕτω φύσεων εἶχεν, GAN ὅτι περὶ 
ἐπυτὴν ἡ Μέδουσα ὧν εὐμόρφου διέκειτο" διὸ καὶ περὶ κάλλοιη τῇ ᾿Αϑηνᾷ ἐφιλονείκησεν. This 
contest of beauty between Medousa and Athena was a commonplace of the later mythe- 
graphers (Apollod. a. 4. 3, schol. vet. Pind. Vem. τὸ, 6, interp, Serv, and Serv. in Verg. 
ain. 6, 289 (citing Serenus (Sammonicus ἢ the poet), Lact. Plac. marr. 18. 4. 20, Myth. 
Vat. 1. 131,3. 11, afd.) According to Ov. met. 4. 794, clarissima forma | multo- 
rumque fuit spes invidiosa procorum | illa, nec in tota conspectior ulla capillis | pars fuit. 
Cic. on Ferr. 2. 4. 124 tells bow Verres carried off from the gold and ivory doors of 
Athena's temple on the ishind of Ortygi al Syracuse “Gorganis ἔμ pulcherrimum, 
crinitum anguibas." 

Medousm as o beauty is παρὰ τροσδοκίαν and calls for explanation. The epithet 
chwipact is clearly complimentary (Poll. 2. 87, 9. 142) and could hardly be tiken as 
“large-cheeked, broad-faced.’ Nor woul: it be safe to see in it a mere euphemism as in 
Εὐειδάς, Εὐχαίτης, and the like (swgra il. 1113 ἢ. 7). We must fall back on the assumption 
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In any case, once introduced, the new type ran through a whole 
succession of phases, becoming in turn sinister (fig. 665)", pathetic 
(fig. 666)", and ultrapathetic (fig. 667)3, but at the last tranguillised 


Fig. 666. Fig. 667. 


that the Gorgon among her original (African?) folk was frankly regarded as αὶ reigning 
beauty. Hence her name Midouwra, the ‘Queen,’ her diadem, and her earrings, A modern 
parallel from an Epetrote tale is ‘the Beauty of the Land,’ who can torn men inte slone 
ἔσω τα th. 1907, ror), 

'  ' The Medusa Rondanini in the Glyptothek at Munich isa mask of Parian marble, 
copied tn Koman times from a Greek original in bronze to be dated ¢, 400 BC. oF 
perhaps somewhat earlier (Brunn—Brockmann Dende. der or. and rie. cui. pl. 110, 
A. Furtwingler—H. L. Urlichs Demtuneder τα ἅτε tied rimischer Séviptur Munchen 
ΒΒ p. 4a ff. pl. τ, Furtwiingler Marterpiver of (4. Swit, pp. 16—re (attriboted 
to Kreslas) hg. 63,00. Aim Aundeet Tafein mach den Bildwerkes der het, Giypidthek on 
Aftincten Munchen ΓΟ pl. ay, ἐπὶ, Glyitotéek so αν ρα ἢ Ρ. 260 ff. no. 253, ὦ. Μ. A. 
Richter Jae ἀν δέ asa Seal Mors of the Greeks Vale Univ. Presa 1929 pe 177 
(Kresilas?)). Apart from the cold and cruel beauty of this face, the sculptor has 
imported a fresh element of interest in the pair of small wings attached horizontally 
to the bead. Buoyed on these, with her concentrated stare ard half-open mouth, 
Medousa hovers before us ke co ne keen-eyed maleficent night. 
bird. 

7 An onyx cumeo of two layers, milk-white on bluish white, 
found on the Via Appia near Rome and formerly in the /@€f = 
Tyskiewice collection ΓΝ, Frochner Collection daningiatés ole | oa sy 
ἐδ Michel Τ᾽ ysshicoice Paris righ p- 32 pl. 33, 7. Furtwingler 
Ant. έν τη i, pl. 50, 47 (=my fig. 666), ii. 244), A smaller 
and less finely worked cameo In My powsession (fig. G69: scale }) 
wory white on dark grey, has the same troubled forehead and - 
painful expression. Traces of subsequent gilding on hair ete. Pig. tig. 

* An amethyst cameo of Hellenistic date, found on the Aventine al Rome and 

5s4—2 
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Fig. 670. 


Fig. G71. 


Plate LAV 


(1) Etruscan Avfx at Leipzig: 


Pegasos born from the blood of the Gorgon. 

= Γ " = 7 aor: * fm a 

(2) Etruscan A£y/ex in the British Museum - 
Pegasos born from the blood of the Gorgon. 


ae page Bes ἢ. 4. 


- 
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and dignified by death (fig. 668)4, It will be seen that this final 
type, under the influence of regal. portraiture’, discards the full-face 
for the profile view and thereby exchanges its old prophylactic 
qualfty for a new ideal value. | : 

Where prophylaxis was still required, the older horrors survived, 
as on Greek relief-ware of the fourth century (fig. 670, a, δ)". or 
might be made yet more horrible, as on Etruscan bronze-work of 
the same period (fig. 671)" 

The entire range of these modifications could be illustrated by 
ἃ sequence of Greek and Roman coin-types, of which a few samples 
are here given (figs. 672—693)® And a similar series might equally 
well be made out for vases, or gems, or other products of minor art. 


formerly in the Laurenti and Dlacas collections, now in the British Museum (C. Lenor- 
mant Mowtelle galerie myfholagione (Tresor de numismatique εἰ de glyptique) Paris 1850 
Ρ' 117 ποι pl. 28, Fortwangler dat, ὥρισε i pl, a9, 2 (= my fig. 667), li. 266 ‘von 
derb pathetischem Typus,' Lippold Gearaten pl. 77, 1 με 179, Ari’, Mur. Cat. Gems® 
Ρ. 335 10. 3542 pl 36). Even the cyebrows are writhen and snaky. C. Davenport 
Camvos London tgoo pl. 6 gives a fine coloured illustration of this amethyst and adds the 
conjecture that it was one of a pair of phalerae, 

tA clooded chaleedony ef Graeco-Roman date, found on the Caelian at Rome, later 
in the Stroazi (hence known ag the Ὁ Stroszi Medusa") and Blacas collections, now in the 
British Museum (Ari, Mus, Cat, Gems p. 148 f. no. tas6 pl. H, id? p. τῷξ no. 1829 
pl. 23, Reinach Pierres Greer p. tBof no. 63 pl. 137, Furtwiingler Awl. Gemmen i 
pl. 46. τῇ (= my fig. 668), ii. τῶν Γι, Lippold Geovewe pl. 77, 4 p. 179). The inseription 
ZOANNOC behind the head is, as Furtwingler of. ca. ti. τῷ concluded, a genuine 
signature of that Julian engraver (J. Sieveking in Pauly—Wissowa A’ea/- Aer. fii A. 978 [.Ψ 
Medous has twelve snakes in her hair, 

* Cp. the head of Alexander the Great on tetradrachms of Makedonia-issued under 
Acsillas and Sura (93—88 κι.) (Brit, Af, Car. Coins Macedonia, ete. p. τῷ f. no. 84 
fig. and no. 87 fig., Afweter Cut. Coins i. gas pl. τῷ, 03, AfceClkan Cat. Coins ii. 86 
pl. 138. 10 and rr}. 

* From a buff (?trmces of black) moulded arfhalier (height 4} ins.) in my collection, 
Both sides, apart from the border-pattern, are alike. Cp. a series of black aster with the 
mask of Medousa in relief (Arit. Mur. Cat. Vases iv. 246 nos. G s4—G 61), 

‘ From a bronge /ler-hondle in my possession. The plate at either στε ἐπ protected 
by the relief of a Gergdaeion with flying hair (scale $j. Equally gruesome is the bearded 
and snake-fringed Gorgdmaien on two Etruscan δύῥῥδνν in beiprig and London (pl. xv}. 

* Fig. 673 a tetradrachm of Athens sro—so7 wc. μαι Cat, Coins ii. 347 
no. 5701 pl. 204, 13}. On the Gorptmerom as official Athenian badge see C. Τ᾿, Seltman 
Athens its £istory and Coimage defore the Persian Invasion Cambridge 1914 p. go ff. 
fg. 371. ple 4, A s4—s7, Gof, ὦ, δ (cr. gg0—ay6 .0.), p. 866. fig. 1 pl. 14, A 208—213 
(s10—s07 ¥.C.). 

Fig. 673 0 bronze coin of Olbia, probably cast in s. vi—v alc. (AfeChan Car. Coins 
His τοῦ πὸ, 4274 pl. rss, 4) in imitation of the Gorgon-type at Athens (E. A. Minos 
Seythians and Greeks Cambridge 1913 p. 484 pl. 2, 1, C. T. Seltman of. cit. p. 13 ff, 
fa. Greek Coins London 1933 pp. 189, τοῦ pl. 4o, 1). This was-the carliest issue of 
Greek coinage in ράσο. 

Fig. 674 a bronze dewifitrem of Kamarina c. 413—405 πιο, (rit. Mux. Cat. Coins 
Sicily p. gy from a cast), Cp. the demiffitra of Himera before ἐν gig Bc, (Δ ει Cat. 
Coins i. 272 pl. 78, G and 7). 
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Archaic Type, without snakes. 


Fig. 678. 


Transition to Middle Type. 


Fig. 682. 


The 
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Middle Type. 


Fig. 693. 


“a 
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Fig. 675 a billon statér of Lesbos c. 550—440 B.C. (AfcClean Cat. Coins iii. 103 
no. 7955 pl. 275, 1). 

Fig. 676 a silver statér of Neapolis in Makedonia ¢. 500—411 B.C. (McClean Cat. 
Coins ii. 2 no. 3075 pl. 112, 8). 

Fig. 677 a silver hemidrachm of Neapolis in Makedonia ¢. 411—350 B.C. (Afc Clean 
Cat. Coins ii. 3 no. 3078 pl. 112, 11). 

Fig. 678 a silver drachm of Abydos ¢. 480—450 B.C, (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Troas, 
etc. p. 1 pl. 1, 2). 

Fig. 679 asilver drachm of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum in Mysia ¢. 450—<. 330 B.C. (cp- 


_ Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Mysia p. 8 pl. 2, 2). 


Fig. 680 a silver hemidrachm of Parion in Mysia ¢c. 400—300 B.C. or later (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Mysia p. 95 pl. 21, 8). 

Fig. 681 a silver hemidrachm of Parion in Mysia ς. 400—300 B.C. or later (A/ceClean 
Cat. Coins iii. 58 no. 7654 pl. 263, 8). 

Fig. 682 a silver hemidrachm of Parion in Mysia ς. 400—300 B.C. or later (from a 
specimen in the Fitzwilliam Museum). 

Fig. 683 a silver piece of ten units from Populonia in Etruria ¢. 450—350 B.C. 
(McClean Cat. Coins i. 18 no. 123 pl. 8, 1). On the Etruscan Gorgéneion as inspired by 
the early coinage of Athens see the illuminating remarks of C. Τὶ Seltman Athens tts 
History and Coinage p. 130 ff. 

Fig. 684 a silver piece of twenty units from Populonia in Etruria c. 350—280 B.C. 
(5. i. 19 no. 128 pl. 8, 6). 

Fig. 685 (from a specimen of mine) and fig. 686 (from another in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum) are Roman denarii struck by L. Plautius Plancus ¢. 47 B.c. (Babelon Afonn. 
rép. rom. ii. 325 ff. nos. 14—16 figs. (no. τό in gold is a forgery), M. Bahrfeldt Machtrige 
und Berichtigungen zur Miinskunde der romischen Republik Wien 1897 p. 205 ff. pl. 9, 
217 and 218, Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. i. 516 f. nos. 4005, 4006, 4009 pl. 50, 15, 
16, 17). It appears that C. Plautius Venox, who was censor along with Appius Claudius 
Caecus in 312 B.C., had allowed the flute-players to wear masks at their festival the 
Quinquatrus Minusculae on the Ides of June, when they. roamed about the city and 
assembled at the temple of Minerva (Ov. fast. 6. 651 ff. with Sir J. G. Frazer’s com- 
mentary ad /oc.). The mask on the coins of L. Plautius is treated as a Gorgéneion of the 
middle type and often shows a couple of snakes in the hair. 

Fig. 687 a bronze coin of Seleukos i Nikator (312—28o0 B.c.) (Brit. Mus. Cat, Coins 
Seleucid Kings of Syria p. 6f. pl. 2, 14, P. Gardner 7yfes of Gk. Coins p. 195 f. pl. 14, 6, 
cp. McClean Cat. Coins iii. 325 no. 9246 pl. 335, 9). 

Fig. 688 a bronze coin of Amphipolis issued in imperial times but without emperor's 
head (from a specimen of mine, cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia, etc. p. 48 nos. 44 
and 45, McClean Cat, Coins ii. 29 no. 3227 pl. 117, 22). 

Fig. 689 a bronze coin of Chabakta in Pontus issued in the time of Mithradates 
Eupator (120—63 B.C.) (AfcCleanm Cat. Coins iii. 8 no. 7382 pl. 251, 4, cp. Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Coins Pontus, etc. p. 27 pl. 5, 4, Waddington—Babelon—Reinach Monn. gr. d’ As. 
Min. i. 77 pl. 11, 23, 1.7 i. 105 pls. «1, 23 and K, 3). 

Fig. 690 a Roman denarius struck by L. Cossutius Sabula ¢. 54 8.c. (from a specimen 
of mine, cp. Babelon Afonn. rép. rom. i. 437 f. no. 1 fig., Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins 
Rep. i. 405 f. no. 3324 pl. 42, 22). 

Fig. 691 a silver drachm of Rhodes ¢. 304—166 5»κα. (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Caria, etc. p. 245 pl. 39, 2, cp. McClean Cat. Coins iii. 205 no. 8598 f. pl. 300, 20 f.). 
Magistrate’s name ΓΟΡΓΟΣ. 

Fig. 692 a silver drachm of Rhodes ¢. 304—166 B.c. (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Caria, 
etc. p. 245 pl. 39, 1). Magistrate’s name ΑἸ ΝΗ ΤΩΡ. On this coin the hair of Helios 
is markedly snaky and two snakes are tied under his chin, 

Fig. 693 a silver drachm (?) of Rhodes ¢. 87—84 B.c. (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Caria, 
etc. p. cxii pl. 45, 3). Magistrate’s name TOPOS. On this coin the assimilation of 
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We are, however, concerned primarily with the aig¢s of Athena. 
And here it is interesting to see how, through contact with that 
dominant and yet gracious personality, the Gorgéneion was gradually 
converted from demon to angel. On the Albani statue? (fig. 694), 


Fig. 697. 


Helios to the Gorgon—perhaps originally suggested by the name Gorgos—is completed 
by the addition of small wings in the hair. 
' Friederichs—Wolters Gipsabgiisse p. 242 f. no. 524, A. Baumeister in his Denkm. 


i. 215 f. figs. 169, 170, A. Furtwangler in Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 695 fig., td. Masterpieces 
of Gk. Sculpt. pp. 78—81 figs. 29 and 30 (head in profile) (attributed to Praxias pupil of 


Kalamis), Brunn—Bruckmann Denkm. der gr. und rim. Sculpt. pl. 220, F. Diimmler in 
Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ii. 2013, W. Helbig Fiihrer durch die iffentlichen Samm- 
lungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom* Leipzig 1913 ii. 428 f. no. 1878. 


- 
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which presupposes a bronze original of ¢. 450 B.C., the negroid face 
with animal tusks and lolling tongue has already become less 
frightful. The tusks have gone; the tongue is going. On the 
Dresden ‘Lemnia’! (fig. 695), one of two marble copiese of a 
Pheidiac(?) Athena in bronze, ες. 450—440 B.C., the cheeks are still 
too broad, but the tongue is pulled in, and the snakes are no longer 
knotted under the chin. On the Kassel statue? (fig. 696), a later 
version of the same original, the tongue is just visible, but the face 
is a better oval, and the snakes are replaced by a tangle of snaky 
tresses, Finally, on the Varvakeion statuette® (fig. 697), a Hadrianic 
reduction of the Parthénos, the head in the centre of the shield 


develops a pair of winglets and might be mistaken for a mediaeval 
cherub*! 

One other Gorgéneion remains to be considered—the expiring 
effort of Graeco-Roman accommodation in the west. The British 
goddess presiding over the hot curative springs at Bath was Sw/ or 
more correctly Sz/is§, whose name—probably akin to the Old 
Irish οὐδ] ‘eye’*—was the Celtic equivalent of the Latin Sof’. 
These hot springs at Aquae Sulis are unique in the British Isles, 
and the natives seem to have thought that the sun as it sank 
beneath the western waves warmed the waters below and sent them 
up hot and bubbling to the surface. Their healing properties would 


1 Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. pp. 4—26 figs. 1—3 pls. 2, 3, and 4 
(Bologna head), F. Diimmler in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ii. 2014. 

2 Friederichs—Wolters Gipfsabgiisse p. 209 f. no. 477, A. Furtwangler in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. i. 699 {., M. Bieber Die Antiken Skulpturen und Bronzen des hinigl. Museum 
Fridericianum in Cassel Marburg 1915 p. 5 ff. no. 2 pl. 9 and fig. 2 (restored with 
Bologna head). 

3 K. Lange ‘ Die Athena Parthenos’ in the Ath. Mitth. 1880 v. 370—379, #6. 1881 vi. 
56—94 pls. 1 and 2, Friederichs—Wolters Gipsadgiisse p. 203 ff. no. 467, Brunn—Bruck- 
mann Denkm. der gr. und rim. Sculpt. pis. 39 (facing) and 40 (profile). _ 

4 S. Marinatos in the "E@. "Apx. 1927—1928 p. 17 f. fig. 7 (after Sir A. Evans The 
Palace of Minos London 1921 i. 276 f. fig. 207, ¢ 2) cp. one side of a four-sided cornelian 
seal (‘Middle Minoan ii’) from central Crete, on which appears a facing head with 
apparent side-wings. But Sir Arthur is careful to explain these as ‘locks owing out on 
either side and terminating in coils’ like those of Ishtar. 

δ The only forms of the name at present known are the genitive Su/is and the dative 
Sufi. But other inscriptions may yet be forthcoming, for much of the ground adjoining 
the Bath still awaits excavation. Prof. J. R. R. Tolkien in R. G. Collingwood—J. N. L. 
Myres Roman Britain and the English Settlements Oxford 1936 p. 264 n. 1 points out 
that the Celtic nominative must have been Su/¢s. 

6 M. Ihm in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 1592 and 1599. For the sun conceived as an 
eye see supra i Index p. 882, ii Index p. 1389. 

7 On si#iZ as akin to sd/ see Walde Lat. etym. Worterd, p. 720f., F. Muller Jan 
Altitalisches Wérterbuch Gottingen 1926 p. 404, Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterd. d. 
indogerm. Spr. ii. 446 f., Ernout—Meillet Dict. étym. de la Langue Lat. p. 909 f. 
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then lead to the equation of Sulis the sun-goddess with Minerva, 
who at Rome and elsewhere bore the title Medica. The equation 
is attested not only by three® out of the ten inscriptions so far 
discovered at Bath*, but also by an interesting passage in Solinus*# 
who says: 

*The circumference of Britain is 4875 miles. Within this space are many 
great rivers, hot springs too equipped with luxurious arrangements for the 


_ 4G. Wissowa in Roscher Ler, Aye. ii. agg, id. Aad Ault, Rom? p. aay fb, 
Ἐς Altheim in. Panly—Wissowa A'ra/-#inc, xv. 1778. Athena, too, bore the title "Tian 
on the Akropolis at Athens (suena i. 251 ἢ. 8, 727). 

ΟΞ [ἢ Corp, taser. Lat, vii no. 43 τὰ Dewan Jerr. Lal. ref, no. 4660 (on a amall altay 
figured by Η, M. Scarth Agua Sofit London 1964 p. 47 pl. 1g) deae | Sali Milnervae | 
Sulinus | Matulri-fil|v-s-lsm. The name Sufi, which recurs in Corp. inser. Las. 
vii no. 37, is no doubt theophoric. Cp. the Welsh saints Sul (Tyssu!), Sulian (Tyssilio), 
Sulien (F. G. Holweck A Atographical Dictionary of the Saints St Louis, Mo. 1924 
PP: 939) 904}. . 

(2) Corp, tmeer, Lav. vii no. 39 (deeply incised*on fragments of an architrave in 
bettering of v. ἢ A.p.) C. Protaciu[a Libo TL CJlaudius Ligur [sacer(dotes) restituto 
cjolegio longa seria [annorum abolito aedem] | deac Sulis M[inervoe nimia vetuni{ate 
conlapeam sua pecjunia refici et reping! curfarunt idemque probarunt). } 

(3) Corp. feser. Lat. vii no, 42 (on an-aliar figured by H. M. Scarth a. ci?. p. 48 
pl. 14) deae Sujli Minjervae) et nu|min(ibus) Aug(ustorum) C. | Curintios | Saturninus | 
7 (centurio) leglionis) ΠῚ Augiustac) | pro se sujisque | v-s-l-m. 

* The fullest collection, though marred by a few ovisprints, is that of F. Heichelheim 
in Pauly—Wissowa A’eal. £m. iv a. 723 ἰ. 

" Solin, 22. τὸ circuitus Brittaniae quadragies octies septuaginia quinque milia sunt 
(cp Plin. wav, duvé, 4. 102). in quo spatio magna εἰ multa flaming, fontes calidi opiparo 
exculti apparata ad sus mortalium: quibus fontibus pracsul est Minervae numen 
(E. Hilbner in Corp. tascr. Lar. vii, a4 notes that cod. Sangallensis reads pracrule ext 
and proposes to restore φαίδιμ fomtiéws pracest δι ἢ Mfimervac mumen. Ingenious and 
possibly right), in culus aede perpetul iznes πη μα canescunt in favillas, sed, obi 
ignis taboit, vertit {εν codd. ὦ. B. F,, Westerm,, anon. Leid. Voss.) in globos 
έν 

Galindus Monmutensis (Geotirey of Monmouth), writing between 1136 and 1139 A.D,, 
works this passage of Solinus into his fabulous Afiferia regu Arifammsac 3. τὸ successit 
deinde Bladud filivs, tractaviique repnum viginti annis: hic aedificavit urbem Kaerbodum 
quae nunc Badus nuncupatur, fecitqur mn ills ealula balmes ad wes mortalium apta. 
quibus praciecit numen Minervae: in cujus aede inextinguibiles posuit ignes, qui 
nunquam deficiebant in favillas, sed ex quo tubescere incipichant, in saxeos plobos 
vertichantur. 

H. M, Scarth op. cif. p. ἃ (after T. D. Whitaker(?) in Te Aati-Jacobin Review ana 
Afagazime 1801 x. 131 f. “loose coals fused into nodules’) offers a simple explanation of 
the concluding sentence in Solinus.ancd Galfridus. The fire was not built of wood, which 
turned to white ashes, but of coal, which burnt into cinders. He adds that coal ‘is to the 
present day dug up at Newton St. Loe, three miles from Barn: a point which is the 
more noteworthy, sinee if the interpretation be correct, it is the first mention of the use 
of coal in Britain." To the same effect San-Marte (A. Schulz) in his edition of Geofirey 
(Halle 1854} p. 270 and R..G, Collingwood—J. N. L. Myres σεν Aritain ana 
fhe Helical αἰ Oxford ig ah μι 112. 

On the Celtic Minerva see aleo E. Windisch Das δε στλν Brifiannion ὁΐε τὰ Aadrer 
Arther (Abs. a. wicks, Gesellich, af Hisr, Phil.-hist. Classe 1012 xix. 6) Letpaig "0.11 
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service of mankind. The power presiding over these springs is Minerva. In her 
temple are perpetual fires which never pass into white embers, for as soon as 
the fire has died down it turns into stony nodules.’ 

The local cult was, during the Roman occupation, thoroughly 
classicised, and a noble bronze head (figs. 698, 699)" ‘ found tinder 
Stall Street in 1727, close to the south-west corner of the Baths’ 
may well be that of Sulis Minerva herself. [t was originally fitted 
with a helmet, beneath which the hair escaped about the brows. 
This, and the long neck clear of drapery, recall Niketas’® description 
of the great Bronze Athena on the Akropolis at Athens. Indeed, 
there are so many marks of Pheidiac style here present—the long 
narrow cyes, the emphasised lower lid, the absence of overlap, the 
strong broad nose, the short upper lip—that we need not hesitate 
to recognise a Roman copy of that famous original. The surface 
bears numerous traces of thick gilding, and when first set up the 
whole statue must have been a resplendent sight, the sun-goddess 
in a glory of gold* 

Among the architectural remains of her temple®, discovered 
under the Pump Room in 1790, are large portions of a triangular 
relief (pl. Ixwi and hg. 700) thus described by Mr A. J, Taylor®: 
the sculpture represented a group of arms, viz., a shield bearing a head inside 
oak wreaths, upheld by two winged Victories; a helmet with large cheekpieces 
and a crest like ἈΠ animals head; something, possibly a standard, with an owl 
perched on it, and, to the extreme right what may be the traces of a floriated 
currass. The head on the shield is marked by an astonishing and almost 
barbaric vigour and both in style and in vehement character stands almost if 
not quite alone among the sculptures of the western Roman Empire. [τ has 
wings and snakes in the hair and, though bearded, may represent some 


ΓΉ. Mi. Scarth Agim Softs London iSf4 p. 25 ff. with Frontispiece, 1. Hatton Tie 
Book of Bath s.1., sa. p. 17 hg, A. J. Taylor Tae Loman Baths of Bath Bath 1933 P. 40 
no. 31 with 2 Ggs. (full-face and profile). Iam indebted to Mr Taylor for the photographs 
from which my figs. 698, 699 were made. | 

* This is the conclusion justly reached by Mr Taylor op, civ | PD 

| ' ip. 4 Mr ἢ, P. Dobson 
Phe Archazolagy of Somerset London 1930 ἢ. τε be content to say ‘the bronze female 
head, possibly that of Minerva.” 

7 Niket. Chon. ἀξ μὲν 7a9 Bekker (ep, supra Ρ- 218 π' 1} ὁ δὲ ' εἰ 

a : § Π. 7! αὐχὴν ἀχίτων ur 
καὶ wpér τὸ δολιχόδειρον drarduduerct duayor ely ἡδονὴν» βέαμα ir... δὲ κόμη ds πλέγμα 
διεστραμμένη καὶ ὀαμονμένῃ ὄπισθεν, ὅση κέχυτα ἐκ μετώπων, τρυφὴ τιν ἦν ὀῤδαλμῶν, μὴ 
ἐπίπαν Ty κράνει σιπεχαμένῃ, ἀλλά τι καὶ ταῤεμῴαίνονσα τοῦ πλοχμαῦ, ; a 

τ On the impression produced hy golden sintues see 5, Eitrem in Symiotee Osloemsat 
1936 xvi—axvin. 11. ἵν | | 

* A restoration of its tetrastyle Corinthian farady is giver | , 
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ariation on the common Medusa, whose head often appears on shields. This 
snag as it be, and the owl suggest that the temple was dedicated to 


Minerva, goddess of Bath.’ 
The Gorgéneion of Sulis Minerva (fig. 701)? has been diversely 
interpreted, G, Scharf* in 1855 declared that it is not a Gorgdneron 
at all, but just a personification of the Hot Spring itself. Most 
critics admit that it is indeed the head of Medousa, but, a Medousa 
of a peculiar, provincial type. F, Haverfield and H. Stuart Jones?, 
to account for the beard and moustaches, suggest the contamination 
iid Medousa with Phobos. R. G. Collingwood* derives the type, 
‘olaring, ferocious, apotropaic, from ‘the human or demonic masks 
of carly La Téne art, and hints at the possibility that the Bath 
sculptor may have been no Briton, but ‘ Priscus of Chartres* or one 
of his Gaulish colleagues.’ My own belief is that the Gorgdéneton 
here as elsewhere® is treated as a representation of the sun. Sulis 
was a sun-goddess. The centre of a pediment is the right place for 
a solar disk?, The head itself has ‘locks standing out flame-wise’ 
and a‘ fiery suffering expression®’ If in Rhodes the head of Helios 
could be assimilated to the Gergéneron", | conceive that at Aquae 
Sulis (Aquae Solis some called it”) the Gergdneton could be 
assimilated to the head of Sol”. Thus, in a sense, the Gorgon ends 


1 From a photograph Ly Mr 5. Ἐς, Lewin kindly procured for me by Mr A. J, Taylor, 

1G. Scharf in Archacologia 185 xxxvi. 1944. The flowing locks are streams of 
water; the great hollow shich! is the busin in which they collect; the two wreaths are 
oak-proves surrounding the spot. Etc, H. M, Scarth af cif. p. χα f. us inclined to 
follow suit. 

2 Ἐς, Haverfield—H. Stuart Jones ‘Some representative examples of Romano-British 
Sculpture’ in the fowrn. A'am. ἄγω, κατὰ ii, 134. with pl. 4. On Phobos in relation to 
the Gorgon see PL Weinsicker in Roscher Ler. Afyth. il. 2386—2g95 hge 1—o- 

4. G. Collingwood—|. N. L. Myres σέναν Arifain amd the Ἐκ Settlements 
Oxford 1936 pp. 255, 256. 

5 Dewau J/aser. Lat. ταὶ, no. 4661 (found at Bath) Priseus | Touti £ | lapidariu[s}, | 
clvis Car[nu)|tenas Su[li] | deae ν.[5.}. 

4 Sura p. B45 1. 9. Supra i. 793 ἢ. figs. 113---τιβ, 

® Mrs 1), P. Dobson The Archaealagy of Someriel London 1931 p. 145. 

0 Supra p. 855 figs. 691—693. 

W In iin, Anfon. Aug. p. 486, 3 Wesseling (p. 74 Cunte) Aquis Sulis m. p. v1 cod. B 
(Parisinus Regius 4807, 4. ix cp.) rends sofis. So also the fodwia Mexfingeriana (on which 
sec supra p. 142 [.} segmentum i. § agwirso/iz. 

This would be a concession ta Roman sentiment. In any sun-cult the Komans 
would expect some indication ofa masculine Sol. It is worth olserving that fragments of 
two smaller pediments were found at Bath, one showing the bust of Luna in a concave 
panel (H. M. Scarth of. cit. p. a4 pl. 6, A. J. Taylor ef. af. p. 29 πὸ. 5 fiy.), the other 
three rays of ἃ radiate Sol in a similar medallion (|. Carter The πον ΗΝ Archstecture of 
England London 1793 (62 London 187) p. ἃ ph ᾧ fig. A, 5. Lysons Aemains of tee 
Temples and other Roman Antiguities discovered af Aath London 1802 Ρ. Β col. pl. 9 
fig. 6, G. Scharf in Archaralogia 1855 xxxvi. 1981, H. δὲ. Scarth a. cif. p. 4}. 
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where she began. For early Greek Gorgéaeia, by way of 
added horror, were apt to grow a beard’; and here we have a late 
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Roman (Gergéacion producing the same effect by the seli-same 
means, 


‘A. Furtwangler in Roscher Lex, Myth. i. 1707. 1715, 1718. Omfra p. Bgh. 
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(s) The aigis of Athena transferred to Zeus. 


It would seem, then, that the afgy/s was, and had been from time 
immemorial, an attribute of Athena. That pre-Greck mountain- 
mother was wont to manifest herself as Snake or Owl, and on 
attaining human form continued to wear the old snake-skin or 
owl-skin as a potent relic of her anima! estate. Further, the snake's 
head or owl's head tended from the first to take on the apotropaic 
features of the Libyan Gorgon: as a frergdéneton it had, we saw, 
quite a history of its own. 

If such was the story of the aigfs, one point is still obscure. 
Should we not expect to find that in the earliest extant literature 
of the Greeks the afgts would be treated as the exclusive property 
of Athena? And yet that is far from being the case. Athena 
wears it, of course’, But so also does Apollon®, and even uses it 
to wrap round the dead body of Hektor®. More than that. Among 
the pre-Homeric appellatives embedded in Homeric verse’ few are 
so frequent or so universally recognised as Zeus aigfockos, Zeus the 
‘aigés-bearer®’ which in //fad and Odyssey together occurs just fifty 
times®, but is never once applied to Athena’, How, we may well 
ask, did Zeus come thus to usurp the sacred prerogative of Athena? 
Fully to answer that question would demand a better knowledge 
than we possess of the momentous transition from Aegean to 
Achaean worship® Homer at most drops a single significant 
hint: 

The copper-smith Hephaistos pave the same 
For Zeus to wear and rout mankind withal?, 


ΕἾ, ἃ. gg Of, 5. 718 1, 18. 205 f., 21. goo αὶ 

2 JL τα, 307 ff, 318, 360. 

a fl. 2g. tof. * Supra il. 44g, ll. 284 π᾿ 0, ti. 784. 

* Supra i. τὼ. πὸ 1, ih 1.3. 

' A, Gehring /adex Aomerions Lipsiac 1891 p. 13 (almost always in the gen. 
αἰγιόχοιο, bat Od. 9, 17 gen. alydiyov, and //. 3. 475 nom. abjleyor Κι ρονίδηι πεύς and 
FEB, 87. Os og. 248 nom, Zeke τ΄ olyloxos). 

* The nearest she gets to it is in such phrases ns “Adgraly κούρη Aide αἰγιόχοιο (J. &. 
133. 8. g84, Ou. 13. τ, 871, 34. $29, 547 εἴς.}, θύγατερ Aide αἰγιόχοιο (77, a, Bia). Ζεύτ 
τ΄ αἰγίοχοι καὶ ᾿Αϑήνη (/7. Β..187}. See ΗΙ, Ebeling Lexicoe Aomericum Lipsine 1885 1. 41. 

3. For what irny oe: reac bly conjectured with fegurd to this transitional period sfc 
especially the works of M. P. Nilsson ae Mrneca-MWoycenwon Nelieton and its Sarvicel 
in Greek Religion Lund τη], Τὰν Mycenaean Origin of Greek Afyitology Cambridge 
1932, 4femer and δίνεις London 10,33. There is a helpful statement of its outstanding 
problems by A. W. Gomme in Ἐς, Eyre 2arepean ΟΜ ἘΣ ΟΝ its Origin and Development 
Oxford 1934 1. so7—538. 

* fic ig. gag f. ἦν dpa χαλκεὺν | Ἤ φαιστος Sul δῶκε φορήμεναι ἐκ Pidow ἀνδρῶν, 

Aristonikos of Alexandreia, a famous Homeric scholar who lived in the time of 
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So Zeus got his aigés from Hephaistos, the consort of Athena’, 
Our problem begins to solve itself! We shall not be far wrong if 
we maintain the following positions: (1) The a@igYs belonged by 
right to the pre-Hellenic Athena, (2) When the Achaeans arrived 
with their all-conquering Zeus, he must needs take over the magical 
garb of the goddess, and the minstrels coined for him that per- 
suasive epithet aigvochos. (3) For all that, the common people were 
not persuaded, and—apart from one half-hearted attempt on the 
part of an Ionian vase-painter*—their artists never equipped Zeus 
with an azg?s so long as Hellas was genuinely Hellenic. (4) But, 
when Hellenic art gave place to Hellenistic culture, Homer once 
more dominated the imagination of men and Zeus aigieches regained 
his canonical supremacy*. 


(6) The thunderbolt of Zeus transferred to Athena. 


If Athena in Hellenistic times ceded her agg to Olympian 
Zeus, Olympian Zeus had not long before lent his thunderbolt to 
Athena. And indeed Athena was no unworthy recipient. The 
western part of her ‘ancient temple’ on the Athenian Akropolis* 
was devoted to the lightning-powers—Hephaistos of the double 
axe®, Erechtheus the ‘Cleaver®, Poseidon with his fork= Was this 
perhaps the point of Athena's strange boast at the close of the 
Eumentdes®' | alone of the gods know the keys of the store-chamber 
in which the thunderbolt is sealed up’? 

Euripides is more outspoken than Aischylos, In the 7resedes® 
Athena, because Atas son of Ojleus has torn Kassandra from 
her sanctuary, is minded to take vengeance on the Greeks. 


Augustus aml Tiberius (L. Cohn in Pauly—Wissowa ἔνε, tl. οὐχ -ποῦΨ), was 
impressed by the passage, as we gather from schol, A. //. τὰ. 310 ἡ διπλῆ (re, the 
marginal mark >, which was tantamount to our ἡ. δ.) ὅτι σαφῶς dal ἐσκεύαιγται ἡ αἰγίτ, 
καὶ υὐκ ἔστιν ᾿Αθηνᾶς, καθὼν οἱ νεώτεροι ποιηταὶ Ἀξγουσιν, 

1 Supra pp. 180 ff, 224 f., 236, 736, 

7 Sapre ii. 712 f. pl. xxx. 

a Supra μι 533 if. 

ὁ Paus. 1. 26. §, on which see ῥα ἢ. 758. 

i Sw pra pp. τοῦ, 233, 730. For Athens herself holding the double axe ste fared ii. 
625 f. figs. 529, 530, 432, til. 19a τὶ 6 fig. 100. 

© Supra ti, 793.1., ii. 737. 

ΤΣ Supra ii. 739 π΄, S50, iii. 736. 

® Aisch. Aum. #27 f. καὶ κλῆδαν οἶδα δώματοι μόνη θεῶν | ἐν ᾧ κεραυνὰκ ἐστι» ἐσφραγια- 
μέροι. 

* Eur. fro. 97 if. 
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She discloses her design to Poseidon and explains what will 
happen 

When homeward bound they sail from Then, 

On them will Zeus send rain and endless hail 

And darkling storm-winds from the upper sky — 7 
Saith he will give me too his fery bolt 

To smite the Achaeans and to burn their ships. 


Sundry later writers state that in the event Athena struck Aias 
with the lightning, and Heron of Alexandreia*, taking his cue from 
the Naxplios by Philon of Byzantion®, describes how the story was 
staged for his marionettes. In the fourth scene of their little play 
Nauplios the wrecker raised his torch, while Athena stood beside 
him. In the fifth and concluding scene Aias was shown swimming 
towards the shore, when, with a crash of mimic thunder, the fatal 
bolt fell* and the puppet hero disappeared in the waves. 

It is not, however, till the third® century B.c, that Athena is 
actually represented with the thunderbolt in her hand, Antigonos 
Gonatas (277—239 B.C.)—or, less probably’, his nephew Anti- 
gonos Doson (229—220 2,¢.)—issued imposing tetradrachms with 
the reverse type (figs. 702, 703)" of an archaistic Athena, seen from 
behind, who bears a Gorgon-shield on her left arm and brandishes 


1 Verg. den. 1. 391, Hyg. fot. 116. See further J. Toepfiier in Panly—Wissowa 
μα Επε, i 018}, 

2 Heron αὐτοματοποιϊκά 11. 38 (i 412 ff. ΘΒ πη! 1}, 

" fa. fh. 20. 1 (1. 4og Schmidt), aa. 3 fi. 408 Schmidt), 

K. Tittel in Pauly—Wissowa Aea/-2me. viii. 996—1o00 contends that Heron's life 
should probably be dated in the beginning of Γ. 1 B.c., 1. 997 f. that he was a younger 
contemporary of the mechanician Philon, and ἐδ, tog: that, with a few alterations, he 
simply took over Phijlon's representation of the Nauplios-myth. 

4 We are not told that Athena herself Hung the bolt. But that is because the text at 
this crucial point is defective: a2. 6 (i. gt4 Schmidt) ἡ rae rege fewrwou ἐφαίνετο καὶ ὦ 
Afar rqyduerct «ς ἡ δὲ ᾿Αϑηνὰ ἐπὶ μῥῥί, H. Diels) > μηχανῆι re καὶ ἄνωθεν τοῦ πίνακοι 
ἐξήρθη, καὶ βροντῆς γενομένηι ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ πίνακι κεραυνὸς ἔπεσεν ἐπὶ τὸν Αἴαντα, καὶ 
ἐμαν ἐπ τη αὐτοῦ τὸ ζῴδιον. 

* Browning was guilty of more than one «lip when, confusing the third-century 
demagogue Lachares with the fourth-century sculptor Leochares, he made Aristophanes 
declare tha: ‘ Lachares the sculptor’ had carved a naked Pallas and remark: * Moreover, 
Palins wields the thanderboalt | Vet haz not struck the artist all this while’ (.4rintepiames! 
Apology ed. 1889 p. 232). The whole context has been convincingly cleared up by 
C. T. Seltman in a paper on ‘The Dismantling of the Pheidian Parthenos" read to the 
Cambridge Philological Society on Nov, ἃ, 1933 (Cambridge Unrmernity Neporter 1937 
—1993 μ. 337 b= Proceedings of the Cambriige Paslological Society 1932 cli—cliii. 14 f-). 

5 Head Ais. mur.’ p. agit 

t Hunter (Tay. Coins i. 340 pl, 15, 19, MeCican Caf. Cains ii. 76 pl 134, 2 and 3, 
Head Cotas af the Ancients ἢ. 75 pl. 4t, 5. td. fist. nin? p. aa fig. 144, fd. Coins of 
the Greeks p. 62 pl. 35, 3. C. Seltman Gree’ Comms London 1933 pp. 223, 160 pl, so, 8. 
Figs. 7103 and 703 are from two specimens tn my collection. | 
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a thunderbolt with her right. An exceptional specimen at Florence 
(fig. 704)", believed by Svoronos to have been struck at Athens®, 
shows the same goddess as seen from in front, advancing to the 
right, not the left. On tetradrachms of Philip v (220—178 B.C.) 
she reappears, a comparatively clumsy figure in the usual stance®. 
She is commonly called Athena 4/¢7s* and identified with the 
Athena Adbds or, better, A/bfdemos worshipped at Pella®, But the 
goddess of Pella, to judge from the coins of her town (figs. 705, 706)", 


Fig. 708. 


iy. N. Svoranes fa: mennmater εἰν λέμε Munich 1933—1926 pl. a1, 23 (=my 
fig. faq). A similar reverse, but not from the same dic, is found on another mic at 
Berlin (Ww. ΤΥ, Tarn. Al afiyonas Genafas Osxforl ity Frontispiece and p. 174 ἢ. 26). Two 
further specimens are noted by Imbhoof-Blumer Δεν, gr. p. 12g ἢν no. by. 

53 On account of the amal] dd/af4es behind Athena (Imboof-Blumer of, en. p. tao 
n. 20a): but C. Selman Greet Cedar London 1933 p. 260 expresses himself with caution. 
We await an authoritative sintement from Mr E. Τὶ Newell. 

3 AfeClean Cat. Coins il 73 pl. ται, 1, Head Cofns of the Ancteniz p. 76 pl. qi, 8, fa 
fist. nem” p. 292 fg. tas, fo. Coins of fhe Greely p. ἄν pl. a5, 6, Sir ὦ. F. Hill 
Afisterical Grek Cans London ij06 pp. tof, rg2f no. 70 pl. ro, C. Seltman Greek 
Cains London 1933 p. 214 ἢν pl. gr, 1. 

4 So by numismatic writers in general (ἢ. V. Head, Sir ὦ, Macdonald, Sir G. F. 
Hill, 5. W. Grose, ete). W. W. Tam Antigens Genatas Oxford 1913 pp. 177 π΄ 31, 
aco anys “Athene Alkis or Alkicermos.' 

2 Liv. ga. 51 Pellac, in vetere regia Macedonum, hoc consilium ert..,,ipse (se, 
Perseus, last king of Makedonin) centum hostiis sacrificio regaliter Minervae, quam 
yocant Alcidemon, facto cum purpuratorum et satellitum manu profectus Citium est. So 
W. Welssenborn (cd. 2 Lipsiae τῷτὸ]. Older editors, «g A. Drakenborch (ed. Log. 
Batav-—Amstelacdami 1743), had printed Aicidem. The nght reading was already 
divined by Turnebus (1512—146). 

ἐ Sra. Afus. Cat. Coint Macedonia, etc. p. go no. § hg. (=my fg. 755). Atwater 
Car. Coins 1. 362 pl. as, τ, dfeCiran Car. Cofer nu. gol, pl. 140, 4and 5, Head Fit. nso 
p. 244. Fig. 7o6 is from a specimen of mine. 
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brandished a spear, not a thunderbolt, and in this guise appears 
already on tetradrachms issued by Ptolemy i Soter δ 314 B.C. in 
the name of the young prince Alexander iv (figs. 707, 708)" and 
copied by Demetrios Poliorketes*, Agathokles®, and Pyrrhos*» She 
was therefore a warlike goddess comparable with the Thessalian 


Fig. 7o9, 


t MrClan Cat. Coins fii. 419 f. pl. 963, 2—10 ( Athene Promachos"), Head Coins af 
the Ancientr Ὁ. a8 pl. 28, 21 (' Pallas Promachos...perhaps a representation of the statue 
of Athena Alkis at Pella"), fa. Affrt. mem? p. 848 f hig. 374 (wrongly described as 
‘Athena Promachos, burling falmen’). ἐδ, Coles of fie Greeti p. εἰ pl. 18, τῷ (‘Athena 
fighting...a representation of the statue of Athena Alkis αἱ Pella’), Sir ὦ, Ἐς Hilt 
Historical Greet Comms Lomilon i906 p. 107 ἢ. no. δὲ pl. ὶ (‘Athens...wielding spear 
in r."}, C. Seltman Greet Coins London 1933 pp- 223, 140 pl. 28, 2 and 3 (‘a fighting 
Athens... thunder-weapen in her upraised right hand"). Figs. 7o7 and ΤῸΝ are from 
specimens of mine which show clearly that the supposed thunderbolt is meant for 
8. Spear. 

537. Ν. Svoronos in the fowrn. /efern, a’ Arcd. Num. 189g fi. 301 pl. 1A‘, 9 a pold 
γα έν with oft. Nike on prow, nev. an archaisiic Athena advancing to left in the 
Primacker-attitude with Gorgon-shicld on left arm and spear in raised right hand. 

a Sugra p. 784 0. 7 with fig. 886. 

4 Arit, Mus. Cat. Cotas Thessaly etc. p. ota pl. a9, 13, Hunter Cat, Corns i. ἃ 4 
pl. ga, 28, dfceCinm Cat. Comms ii. a7t pl. 189, 7—10, Head Couns af the A mcicints μι By 
pl. 46, 29, av. Coins of the Greedy p. 67 pl. a7, 03, Sir ὦ, Ε΄ Mill Corer of Ancient 
Sicify London 1903 po 16a pl. 12, 4, C. Seltman Greet Coins London 1943 Pp. 225, 147 

l. Go, £2 

Ε During the τ τι τὴν of Pyrrhos In Sicily the SyTacwAans, by way of compliment to 
their gallant ally, struck bronee coins which have for reverse type Athena advancing to 
the right with uplifted spear, But not unfrequently the compliment was intensified 
and the effect heightened by the substitution of a thunderbolt for the spear, See Arif. 
Afus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 205 ἔν with ἥμιν Menfer Car, Corn j, 243 f. now 916 f, and 
418 ff, AfPCiean Caf. σένα i, ga4 pl. 104, 6, 7 and 8-19, Sir G. F. Hill Codns af 
Ancient Sicily London 1903 p. 163 f. fig. 46. 
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Athena ον (fig. 709)". Perhaps we may claim that Antigonos 
sought to magnify the Athena of Pella by giving her the thunder- 
bolt, just as his Boeotian contemporaries added a thunderbolt to 
their own winged form of Πων ἐμ, 

Athena fulminant on the bronze coinage of Athens in pre- 
Roman times (fig. 710)" may reflect some temporary mepprochement 
between the Athenians and Antigonos*, 

In any case the type was attractive and travelled far afield. It 
is found, under Attic influence, on a drachm of Phaselis in Lykia 
struck c 190—168 B.C. (fig. 711)" It was very popular with the 
Graeco-Indian kings from Menandros to Gondopharnes* (figs. 712, 


, 


Fig. 717. 


1 The evidence, literary, epigraphic, and. numismatic, for Athena Treela in Thessaly 
(‘die Heimatitte der Gottin") is put together by Adler in Pauly—Wissowa ἤρα. ἔπε, 1x. 
2374 1. For attempts to locate her temple sce A. J. B. Wace, J. P. Droop, and Δί. 5. 
Thompson in the nw. δεῖς Sek. Ath, 1907—1908 xiv. 197, 199, W. Vollgrafi 1. 
p- 124, F. Stihlin Day Aelfentiche ΤΑ εν Stuttgart 1924 p.175 £ Silver coins (double 
I petortads) of the Thessalian Leaguc from righ to 6 BoC. have ofe. the head of σα 
wreathed with oak, rev. Athena Jina, with spear and shield, advancing to right (ri. 
AMius, Cat. Cotes Thessaly ete. p. 1 ff. pl. 2, 1 and 2, Afeater Caf. Coins i. 456f. pl. 30, 
ta and ¢3, and especially the fine series in παν Cal. Comms ti. χε Εν pl. 176, 19—150, 
5. Head Jffrt. nvm." p. git fig. 177. Fig. Του fs from a specimen of minc}. 

2 Supra p. 816 ἢ. 1 fig. bay. 

Ξ ΤΟΝ, Svoronos Le; mroumater df" Athiner Munich 1923—1926 pl. 22, §3—48. Cp. for 
simular types in imperial times re. pl. By. 10. 30. 1Ὁ.--αἶἹ. Fig. Filo is from eat. ΔΓΜ. 
Caf. Coins Attica etc. p. δα. pl. tg, 2= Imbhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Mam. Comre, 
Paws. i. 135 ple AA, 14, cp. Ε. Beuld ἔδει snowmates d Afhéner Paris 1858 p. 286 
fps. 2 and 1. 

* See W. W. Tam datigona Genafas Oxford 1913 for the political situation in 2821 
(p. 027). in 776—273 (p. 214), in 170 (p. 100], and later (pp. 708, 243). 

$ Arif. Nur. Cat. Cots Lycin, ele, ΡΠ. Invi, Ri pl. εἴ, 13 (= my fig. 11: Ἰ. 

ΒΡ, Gardner in the ἀρὴν, Mur. Caf. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings Index μ. 181 
(‘ Pallas, thondering'), G. Macdonald in 74¢ Camdrnige ffistory of /ndta Cambridge 
1g22 lL. s7t, S88. ['Athene Promackos"). 
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713). And it appealed of course to Domitian (fig. 714)*, a 
notorious devotee of Minerva?®. 

If Athena thus borrowed the thunderbolt of Zeus, while Zeus 
appropriated the azg¢s of Athena, small wonder that the populace 
came to regard the goddess as second self to the god‘, and assoc- 
iated the two in not a few Hellenistic cults’. A sample will serve. 
P. Aelius Aristeides, himself apparently a priest of Zeus® and not 
likely to minimise the honour due to his deity, in 164 A.D.” pro- 
nounced an encomium of Athena at Pergamon where Daughter 
and Sire were worshipped side by side* I translate a few 


sentences from beginning and end of the oration just to show his 
drift: 


‘It seems to me that she was the deity actually foremost in honour, or 
assuredly one of the few who then stood first. That is why Zeus could not 
have ordered all things aright, had he not set Athena by his side as partner and 
counsellor. She alone wears the aigis perpetually. She alone arrays herself for 


* Fig. 712 is from the Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 44 pl. 11, 7 
Menandros; fig. 713, from 26. p. 78 pl. 18, 2 Azes. 

See further J. P. Vogel ‘Etudes de Sculpture Bouddhique iv, Le Vajrapani Gréco- 
Bouddhique’ in the Bulletin de I’ Ecole Francaise d’ Extréme-Orient 1909 ix. 15 ἢ, 
A. Griinwedel ‘Athene-Vajrapani’ in the Jahrbuch der honiglich preuszischen Kunst- 
sammlungen 1916 xxxvii. 174—180 with 5 figs. 

Mr C. T. Seltman first drew my attention to the seal-impression of Athena fulminant, 
found at Niya in Chinese Turkestan, which is figured on the title-page of several works 
by Sir Aurel Stein, e.g. M. A. Stein Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan London 1903 
P- 396 f. title-vignette and fig. a on p. 395 a Kharoshthi document on a double oblong 
tablet (N. xv. 166) with clay impress of a Hellenistic gem, which shows an archaising 
Athena to right with uplifted thunderbolt and Gorgon-shield. 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Emp. ii. 447 Index. 
83 A.D. published 24. ii. 306 no. 42 pl. 60, το. 

* Preller—Jordan Rim. Myth2 i. 297 f., Stevenson—Smith—Madden Dict. Rom. 
Coins p. 558, G. Wissowa in Roscher Zex. Myth. ii. 2990, id. Rel. Kult. Rim? p. 255. 
Among the passages quoted in support are Mart. ef. 8. 1. 4 Pallas Caesariana, Suet. 
Dom. 15 Minervam, quam superstitiose colebat, somniavit excedere sacrariot negan- 
temque (Stephanus corr. negantem F. van Oudendorp cj. negantem quoque C.L. Roth 
assumes lacuna before negantemque) ultra se tueri eum posse, quod exarmata esset a Iove, 
Dion Cass. 67. 1 θεῶν μὲν γὰρ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἐς τὰ μάλιστα ἤγαλλε, κιτιλι, 67. 16 (Domitian 
dreamed) τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν, ἦν ἐν τῷ κοιτῶνι ἱδρυμένην εἶχε, τὰ ὅπλα ἀποβεβληκέναι καὶ ἐπὶ 
ἅρματος ἵππων μελάνων ἐς χάσμα ἐσπίπτειν, Philostr. Ὁ. Apoll. 7. 24 p. 142 Kayser 
ἑτέρου δ᾽ ad φήσαντος γραφὴν φεύγειν, ἐπειδὴ θύων ἐν Τάραντι, οὗ ἦρχε, μὴ προσέθηκε ταῖς 
δημοσίαις εὐχαῖς, ὅτι Δομετιανὸς ᾿Αθηνᾶς εἴη παῖς, ‘gi; μὲν φήθης," ἔφη, “" μὴ ἂν τὴν 
᾿Αθηνᾶν τεκεῖν, παρθένον οὖσαν τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον, ἡγνόεις 3’, οἶμαι, ὅτι ἡ θεὸς αὕτη ᾿Αθηναίοις 
ποτὲ δράκοντα ἕτεκε.᾽" 

* Cp. supra p. 737. 

δ F. Diimmler in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ji, 
p- 1217 ff... 

6 Supra ii. 127. 

7 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® 

8 Supra i. 118f., ii. 955. 


Fig. 714 is from an aureus of 


2001 f., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 


Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 702, 1494. 
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the Homeric warfare in her Father’s armour. And as ina conjurer’s hall Zeus 
and the goddess appear together in the same equipment.’ ͵ 
* * 5 5 

“Τὸ sum up, Athena’s portion is the agora of the gods, where all business is 
transaeted. Hence she is nearest to Zeus, and, whatever be the matter in hand, 
the same decision always commends itself to both. Here I suppose I ought to 
stop; for my speech has returned to its starting point, nay rather has reached 
its goal. If one claimed that she was the very Power of Zeus, one would not—I 
contend—be far wrong. Why then go into detail by expounding her particular 
activities? Enough to say that the works of Zeus are works common to Zeus 
and to Athena®’ 


(i) Zeus H¥fes. 

The whole topic of Athena and her relation to Zeus, which has 
occupied us for the last two hundred pages, has been (I am well 
aware) something of a digression. It arose naturally, indeed in- 
evitably, from a consideration of the Parthenon pediment, the design 
of which we found® to be based, at least in part, on the curious 
ritual of the Bouphénia, an Attic equivalent for the rites of Zeus 
Hyétios. 

If now we rejoin the high-road and pursue the main line of our 
investigation, we have next to ask whether there is any further 
evidence for the worship of Zeus Hyétios, ‘the Rainy,’ in the 
Greek area, 


A gloss of the lexicographer Hesychios*, echoed by the 
grammarian Theognostos’, explains that Hyes (perhaps better 


1 Aristeid. or. 2. 10 (i. 14 Dindorf) δοκεῖ δέ μοι καὶ πρεσβυτάτη θεῶν φῦναι, ἢ κομιδῇ 
τινῶν εὐαριθμήτων καὶ τῶν πρώτων ὄντων ἐν τῷ τότε οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἄλλως ἕκαστα ὁ Ζεὺς διεῖλεν, 
εἰ μὴ παρέδρόν τε καὶ σύμβουλον τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν παρεκαθίσατο. καὶ γάρ τοι μόνη μὲν τὴν 
αἰγίδα δ᾽ αἰῶνος φορεῖ, μόνη δὲ τοῖς τοῦ πατρὸς ὅπλοις εἰς τὸν ᾿Ομηρικὸν πόλεμον κοσμεῖται" 
οἷα δὲ ἐν αὐλῇ θαυματοποιῶν ἅμα τοῖς αὐτοῖς ὅ τε Ζεὺς καὶ ἡ θεὸς χρῇται. 

* Id. ib. 16 (i. 27 Dindorf) ὡς δ᾽ εἰπεῖν ἐν κεφαλαίῳ, τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς μέρος ἡ θεῶν ἀγορὰ 
< οὗ (ins. Casaubon) > πάντ᾽ ἐστὶ τὰ πράγματα. ταῦτ᾽ ἄρα καὶ τοῦ Διός ἐστιν ἐγγυτάτω καὶ 
περὶ παντὸς ἀεὶ ταὐτὸν ἐν ἀμφοῖν δοκεῖ. κἀμοὶ πεπαῦσθαι καλὸν ἐνταῦθά που. ἀνελήλυθε yap 
εἰς τὴν ἀρχὴν ὁ λόγος, μᾶλλον δὲ ἐλήλυθε πρὸς αὐτὸ τὸ ἔσχατον. σχεδὸν γὰρ δύναμιν τοῦ 
Διὸς εἶναι λέγων τις αὐτὴν ἐκ τούτων οὐκ ἂν ἁμαρτάνοι. ὥστε τί δεῖ μικρολογεῖσθαι τὰς ἐν 
μέρει πράξεις αὐτῆς διηγούμενον, ὁπότ᾽ ἔξεστι τὰ τοῦ Διὸς ἔργα κοινὰ τοῦ Διὸς εἶναι φῆσαι καὶ 
τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς; 

With the description of Athena as ὀύναμιν τοῦ Διὸς cp. the stone αἱ Thyateira inscribed 
Διὸς | Κεραυνίου | δύναμις (supra ii. 808 n. ο (0) ). 

On δύναμις as a Greek equivalent of mana see Pfister Rel. Gr. Rim. 1930 p. 108 ff. 
and the literature there cited. Later developments of the ‘ Mana-Begriff’ are discussed 
by O. Schmitz ‘ Der Begriff ATNAMT® bei Paulus’ in the Festgabe fiir Adolf Deissmann 
Tubingen 1927 pp. 139—167. 

* Supra pp. 656 f., 661 £., 720, 733, 737- 

* Hesych. Ὕης" Ζεὺς ὄμβριος. See M. Schmidt in ed.' /d. in ed.? prints Ὑῆς for 
ims cod. 

δ Theognost. can. tog in Cramer amecd. Oxon. ii. 18, 30 Ὕης: Ζεὺς, du8pros- vids 
(leg. “Tns, Ζεὺς ὄμβριος" vids). 
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accentuated Ayés") means Zeus Omértos, ‘the Showery*.’ Hesy- 
chios, a trustworthy source, unfortunately omits to mention the 
locality where Zeus was called Ayes. But in the preceding gloss 
he states that A’y¢ was a name given to Semele ' from the yain®’ 
And /7ye as a name for Semele is attested by Pherekydes as early 
as the fifth century g.c.* It is therefore tolerably certain that Ayes 
and Afjz* (perhaps Afyés and Hyé) were Thraco-Phrygian appel- 
latives of the sky-god whom the Greeks named Zeus and of the 
earth-goddess whom they named Semele. The one rained, the 
other was rained upon. 

But if this divine pair was really Thraco-Phrygian, we should 
expect them, in accordance with Thraco-Phrygian belief*, to have 
had a son bearing the same name and evincing the same nature 
as his father. And that is precisely what happened, Dionysos—as 
we have already had occasion to note’—was called //fes, a name 
variously explained by the ancients from Kleidemos® (c, 350 &.C.") 
onwards, but always in allusion to rain™®, When Aischines, grown 
to manhood, capered through the strects, with a posse of Sabazian 
revellers behind him, shouting 


‘Hyes Attes, Attes Hyas™; 


he was, 1 take it™, much like the mystics of Eleusis!®, raising the 
old-world cry 

‘Rain Father™, Father Rain; 
not, as Sir James Frazer” conjectures, calling Attis a Pig! 


1 Herodian, περὶ καϑολικῇν mpoowdias 3 (I. 59. 20f. Lentz) τὸ δὲ "Tay περισαᾶται bur 
τῶν ὠὐπὲρ καὶ τὸ Gere, Kan iro eh hd βίωι wurde, 

2 Sepre ps. 81: ἢ 

* Heaych. "Ty- ἡ Ξεμέλη ἀπὸ τῆν (Drews, καὶ dd δειλέ [ων deg. ὑφ" ἀπειλή cp. Sonid, 
id- ἀπειλὴ βραδυνόντων καὶ ἀνοιγνύναι κελευόντων, W. Dinderf in Stephanus 7, λὲν. Gr. 
Line. vii. 66 τ doults the cones bom). ; 

* Pherekyd. frag. 46 (Frog. ΑΗ, Gr. i. 8g Miller) =frag. 
L. G4 f Jacoby). Sara ii. ogy f : 

* H. Usener in his discussion of Sowdergivfer was the first to distinen ἘΝ bt 
pair of rain-deities κε Ὕην, “Tq (GelVermamen Bonn 1896 p. 466), muish this primitive 

© Supra ti. 187 ἢ, A, | ! Supra tis γα. 

* Kleidemos frag. α (Tresp Frag. pr. Audischr. p. 42.) quoted supew ii, ace πὶ αὶ 

* F. Jacoby in Fauly—Wissowa Aeal-Eme. xi, sou. “ τως ἢ ara) 

Dem. de cor. 260, F. Blass ed. (cited supra i. 399 ἢ. 4, li. χὴν n. 3) τοῖς iin ἃ Ν 
ἅττηι iq. But J. Ὁ, Baiter and H. Sauppe print tyr ἄττης dren fine without secede 
Variant. Ι͂ 

5. My explanation was long since anticipated by Michael Psellog 
τῶν ὑσυμάτων τῶν δικῶν p. tog Boissonade (qaoted ripes ἴ, 399 n. 
Pauly —Wissowa Aca/-Aoec. ix. ΒΒ ὅν ὦ Del Ξαβάζιν, try 

B Supra fi. 199. 

# Fineer Golden Aengh*; Spirits of Corn and Wild ij. aq “] 


ὠῦ τ τῷ ἔραν, er. Aire, 


(euupree ti, 292) περὶ 
7 3, 5}: ἢ. Jessen ἐπ 
* din πεῖν τς τὶ regnen"), 

M Supra ii. aye f, 
‘erhaps the cry of * Hyes 
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(j) Zeus and the Hail. 
At this point something must be said about one special form 


of rain, the frozen pellets that we term hail. For hailstones provide . 


an obvious transition from the soft beneficent raindrops to the 
harder and more formidable aerolites. 

Hail bulks big in modern folk-lore, It could scarcely be other- 
wise: fruit-grower and farmer know what damage it may do and 
are quite ready to try any and every superstitious recipe that 
promises to avert the threatened mischief. 

Similarly in ancient times the peasant had recourse to a singular 
variety of expedients, which have been admirably collected and dis- 
cussed by E. Fehrle® 

Pliny the elder (25—79 a.D.), a man of vast erudition, is shy 
about mentioning irrational or indecorous detail, but here and there 
drops a significant hint, while on occasion his love of the marvellous 
prompts him to include this or that item of folk-belief. He says, 
for example: 


nat Aist. 17. 267 Most people hold that hailstones can be averted by a charm, 
the wording of which T should not seriously venture to 
quote, 


28. 29 There are charms against hailstorms and against vanous 
diseases and against burns, some even attested by expen- 
ence, but I am prevented from giving particulars by a feeling 
of extreme difidence in view of the great variety of men’s 
minds. So each must form his own opinions about them as 
he may feel inclined. 


Attes! Ayes Attes !" which was raised by the worshippers of Attis, may be neither more 
nor less thaes " Pig Altis! Pig Attia!"—Aper being possibly a Phrygian form of the 
Greek Ayr, “‘a pig." fa. a6. no. 4 says that this suggestion was made to him in con- 
versation by K. A. Neil of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

I note one scrap of evidence which might lhe pressed ἢ in favour of Fraser's etymology. 
At-the Weber Sale in rgig the British Museum bought the bronze statuette (-o74™ long 
by ‘ozg™ high) of a boar standing on a thin base-plate, ‘The figure is of poorish work- 
manship and is inscribed along the left side of the body in late lettering MY PTIN HOE | 
GCABAZIG). May we infer that Myrtine thought of Sabazions himself as a Boar? 

' Two monographs are deserving of special mention: (1) G. Bellucei fa gramdtwe 


wif Umbria, con note esplicative ¢ comparative e con ilustracioni (7 rawssrons pofolars 


ἐξα τ Ths i) Perugia ΜᾺ. PP 1—1 gh (mow cru of print}. (a) The nich collection 
of classified facts contributed by Stegemann to the Mananirferfwes des aenischen Aber- 
fianéens Berlin—Leiprig 1930/1931 ti. 1304—1370 (* Hagel, Hagelzauber’). 

2 E. Fehrle ‘Antiker Hagelzauber. Ein Kapitel der Geoponiker’ in Adrerenmia 
Freiburg i. B. τοῖν Dritte Folge iv. 13—27, fa. Statice on dew γειά εν (reoponiiern 
(ZTOIXEIA iii) Leipaig—Berlin το pp. 7—ah (Geopenita 1. τῷ ‘Schute gegen 
Hagel"). 
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28. 77 Hailstorms and whirlwinds, they say, are driven off if the 
monthly course be exposed to the actual lightning-flashes. 
Thus the violence of the sky is averted, and storms al sé¢a 
even without the courses. — 

37.124 It is said too that this stone (sc. the amethyst) averts hail, 
and locusts likewise if a prayer he added, which they show 
you. 

More explicit are the directions given by the Geofontka’, a 
farmer's handbook, which devotes two chapters to the subject: 
1.14 Concerning Hail. By Africanws4, 


1, Leta woman in her courses exhibit her person to hail, and she turns it 
aside. All wild animals too flee such a sight’, 


2, Or take a virgin’s first cloth and bury tt in the midst of the place, and 
neither vine nor seeds will be injured hy hail‘, 

3. And ifa strap from the skin of a seal be hung from a single conspicuous 
vine, hail will do no damage, as Philostratos observes in his Afvroibds'. 

4 Some say that, if you show a mirror to the impending cloud, the hail 
will pass by® 


* This collection of excerpts on agriculture, made at the bidding of the Byzantine 
emperor Constantinus vii Porphyrogennetos (917—9s9 A.p.), was based on an older 
compilation by Cassianus Bassas, a sixth-century scholur, who himeelf drew from two 
fourth-century sources, the comparatively rational and scientific σιναγωγὴ γεωῤγικῶν 
ἐπιτηδευμάτων ων Vindonius Anatolius of Berytos, and the more magical and mnyntical 
περὶ γεωργίας ἐκλυγαΐ by the younger Didymes of Alexandrein (sce K. Krombacher 
Gechichte der bysantinivhen Literatur? Munchen 1897 pp. 26i—363, L. Cohn in 
Pauly —Wissowa λίρες Ἐπ. iv. 1036, E, Oder id. vii. t221— 1223, 'W. von Christ Geshichée 
der χε λέν Litteratue® Milnchen 1920 i. 1. 291 f.), 

* From the cerrol of Sex. lolios Afncanus (W. Kroll in Pouly—Wissowa Αναν. Ewe. 
%. 110}, to be dated ¢. 200 A.D. (rvpra ii. figg τι, 0). | 

7 E. Fehele in Avemannia 19.2 Dritte Folge iv. ἐς cites Plin, wat, Ais. a8. 77 (were 
p. 876). i 

* E. Pehrle 4. cites Plout. spore. 7. 2.2 οἷον ἐδύκει τὸ περὶ τῶν ed hate ι 
χαλαζαβυλάκων αἵματι ἄἀσπάλακοι ἢ ῥακίοι! γυνεμκείων Piast ht: infin ato’ 

Fehrie in ZTOIXELA ifi. 7 remarks that two manuscripts, a cod, Guelferbytanus 
and a το]. Palatings in the Vatican, in place of the indecent recipes (r) and (4) substitu rT: 
the following + (i) εὐμὼν Alfor χαλαξίτην (cp. Flin. war. Assy. 37. 189), ἔχε. καὶ ὅταν [yt 
τὴν χάλαζαν. κροῦσον αὐτὸν μετὰ σιδήνου ἀπέναντι, καὶ ἀποστραφήσεται. (2) καὶ dered 
ττερὸν τὸ δεξιὸν λαβὼν μέσαν τι χωρίηι χῶσον, καὶ οὔτε ἡ ἄμπελοι οὔτε τὰ σπέρματα ὑπὸ 
χαλάζην ἀδικηθύσεται, 

© EL. Fehbrle in ἡ ἐρενεεσενείον 112 ΓΕ Folge iv. thf, was the first te point Gut that 
for Φιλόστρατον ἐν τῷ ἱστορικῷ οὐδά. we must read feAderparoy ἐν τῷ ὀρωκκῇ the allusion. 
being to Philostr. Aer. a. 35 (Palamedes to the Peasant) ‘od a ἐπειδὴ φιλεῖς Si 
ἄμπέλουτ, εἰπὲ μοι, τί μάλιστα περὶ αὐταῖς δέδοικαν," ‘ri δ' ἄλλο y',* εἶπεν, ἢ τὰν χαλάϊε 
ὑφ᾽ we ἐκτυφλυῦγταί τε καὶ ῥήγνυνται :᾿ "ἱμάντα τοίνυν, εἶπεν ὁ Παλαμήδης, * wepuder if 
μιᾷ τῶν ἀμπέλων κοὺ βεβλήσονται αἱ λοιπαί." een 

Pallad. 1. 18. 1g item vituli marini pellis in medio vin 
vittculae creditor contra imminens malum (sr. franilinis) toting vineas membre vesti 

* Pallad. 1. 3g. 1.5. nonnulli υἱοὶ instare malum (sv. grandinis) viderint. oblate «pees 
imaginem nubis accipiunt et hoc remedio nubem (seu ut gibi objects disall ing 
tanquam geminata alteri cedat) avertunt. 3 , 


carum loco uni superiecta 


νι 
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ς. Again, if you carry the skin of a hyaena or crocodile or seal round your 
place and then hang it up before the doors of your house, hail will not 
fall", 

6, Or, if you hang many keys of different rooms on a string round your 
place, the hail will pass by. 

7. And, if you set wooden bulls on your buildings, that will help greatly. 

8. And, if you take a tortoise found in the marshes and place it on its back 
in your right hand, you should then carry it all over your vineyard. 
When you have gone the round of it, then proceed to the middle of your 
vineyard, set the creature sull alive on its back, having heaped a little 
earth round it in order that it may not be able to turn itself about and 
get away (it will not be able to do so, if the ground under its fect ts a bit 
hollow, for having nothing to push against it must needs stay where it 
is), and if you do this, no hail would fall on your field or whole estate?. 

9. Some folk say that you should carry round and deposit the tortoise at 
the sixth hour of the day or night. 

16. Apuleius? of Rome asserts that, if you paint a bunch of grapes on a tablet 
and dedicate the same in the vineyard when Lyra is setting, the fruit 
remains free from injury, Lyra begins to set on the 23rd of January and 
sets completely on the ath of February ἢ. 

ει. This is what has been said by the ancients. But 1 hold that some of their 
sayings are too unseemly and should be rejected, and | advise all and 
sundry to ignore them altogether. | have included them simply that 
| may not seem to be omitting anything said by the ancients. 

12, And strips cut from the hide of a hippopotamus, placed at each of the 
houndaries, stop the threatening hail. 


1.1§ More concerning Hail. By Africanus*. 
(The text of this chapter is brief, but so corrupt that little can be made of it’.] 


1 Palled. i. a2. 14 grandini creditur obviare, 5 quis crocodili pellem vel hyacnae vel 
marini vituli per spatia possessionis circumferat et in villac aut cortis suspendat ingress, 
com malum viderit imminere. 

* Pallad. 1. 35. 14 item si paluytrem testudinem dextra manu supinam ferens vincus 
perambulet, et reversus eodem modo sic {llam ponat in term, et glebas dorsi εἶπε obiciat 
curvalurae, ne possit inverti sed supina permaneal. hoc facto fertur spatium sic defensom 
pubes inimica trinscurreré. 

? Apul. de mwas 3 and 8 mentions hail, bot says nothing of this method of averting 
it. Is ᾿Απυυλήνες ὁ Pumaied: a blunder for Oddppwe (infra no. 4)? Confusion is wore 
confounded by the Armenian version ‘Paulas der Romer’ and the Syriac * Theophilus 
Decimus,’ on which see E. Fehrle in ETOUX ELA ili. 13 π. 8, : 

4 Plin. war. Ade. 18. 294 Varro auctor est, κἱ fidicolae occasu, quod est initlum 
autumni, uve picta comsecretur inter vites, minus nocere Lempestatcs. 

* For τῇ πρὸ δέκα καλανδῶν Δεκεμβρίων codd. Febrle restored τῇ red δέκα καλαν δῶν 
ἡμεβροναρίων (from τῇ πρὸ ἔνδεκα καλανδῶν Φευριππερίων cod. Farisin. 1513). 

δ Supra p. 876 ἢ. 2. 

ΤΉ, Beckh in the Teubner ed. of rigs prints without comment Ξύλα δαφνήσπε 
παρθέντιυ «ν΄ μαὶ ἐκληωρῆσαι" τῆι dd ἔκπατων caf ἕκασται chen γμὴ εἶνε re καὶ χῶσαι. 
He records but one ναγίππι---ἀλλιορίσαν cod. Η. 

Peter Needham (Cantabrigiac 1704) gave up the passage as hopeless. J. N. Niclas 
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Palladius in the fourth century gives several of the foregoing 
recipes (nos. 3, 4, 5, 8) and prefixes others of his own: 


I. 35. 1 For the prevention of hail numerous remedies are current.— 
Meal is covered with a russet cloth!. 
Again, bloodstained axes are raised in a threatening*manner 
against the sky*. 
Again, the whole garden is surrounded with white vines®. 
Or else an owl is nailed up with wide-spread wings*. 
Or the iron tools to be used are anointed with bears’ suet. 


1.35.2 Some keep by them bears’ fat pounded with oil and anoint the 
hooks with it when they are going to prune. But this cure must be 
worked in secret so that no pruner may be aware of it. Its efficacy, 
they say, is so great that no harm can be done by a frost or cloud or 
any wild beast. It is well to add that the thing, if bruited abroad, is 
useless®, 


Magic of this sort might be worked by anyone. But for its 
proper performance some skill was needed, and the later Greeks 
had recourse to professional ‘cloud-chasers’ (nephodiéktat), who 
knew the right spells to use®. At Kleonai in the Argolid official 
‘hail-guards’ (chalazophylakes) were employed, as we gather from 
an interesting passage in Seneca’: 


‘I will not refrain from exposing all the follies of our Stoic friends. They 
say that certain men are specially skilled at observing the clouds and can tell 


(Lipsiae 1781) at first suggested Ξύλα δάφνης καὶ παρθένου κνήμας (a maiden’s shin-bones) 
κατόρυξον. Els ἕκαστον δὲ κλῆμα χρὴ εἶναί τε καὶ χῶσαι, but concluded in favour of Ξύλα 
δάφνης, τοὺς παρθένου μῆνας (a virgin’s menses), ἀλλιόριζαν (or better ἀλλιόριζον, for 
ἀλλίου ῥίζαν) εἰς ἕκαστον κλῆμα χρὴ θεῖναί τε καὶ χῶσαι. I should myself prefer ξύλα 
δάφνης, ἀσπαλάθου κνήμας (sprigs of thorn), ἀλλίου ῥίζαν: τῆς δὲ ἁλωῆς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
κλῆμα χρὴ θεῖναί τε καὶ χῶσαι or the like (cp. Colum. de re γμσί. 8. 5. plurimi etiam infra 
cubilium stramenta graminis aliquid et ramulos lauri nec minus allii capita cum clavis 
ferreis subiciunt: quae cuncta remedia creduntur esse adversus tonitrua, etc.). 

1 Supra i. 58 n. 2, il. §22 n. 2. See now the careful study by Eva Wunderlich Die 
Bedeutung der roten Farbe im Kultus der Griechen und Romer Giessen 1925 pp. 1—116 
and an interesting review of her book by 5. Eitrem in Gnomon 1926 ii. 9.5--- 102. 

2 Supra ii. 704. 

3 Colum. de re rust. το. 346 f. utque Iovis mayni prohiberet fulmina Tarchon | saepe 
suas sedes praecinxit vitibus albis. 

* Supra p. 793- 

5 Geopon. 5. 30. 1 ἀρκείῳ στέατι τὸν φλοιὸν ἐπίχριε, καὶ οὐ ποιήσει φθεῖρας ἡ ἄμπελος, 
ἢ ἀρκείῳ στέατι τὰ δρέπανα χρίε μηδενὸς εἰδότος, ἐν ols τὰς ἀμπέλους τέμνεις" ἡ γὰρ τοῦ 
ἀλείμματος γνῶσις καταλύει τὴν ὠφέλειαν" καὶ οὔτε φθεῖρες οὔτε παγετὸς ἀδικήσει τὴν 
ἄμπελον. 

δ Supra p. 33 with n. 4. 

7 Sen. nat. guaestt. 4. 6. 1—4. 7. 2 Haase. Cp. Clem. Al. strom. 6. 3 p- 446, 11 ff. 
Stahlin adrixa φασὶ rods ἐν KNewvais μάγους φυλάττοντας τὰ μετέωρα τῶν χαλόξυβολέγω» 
μελλόντων νεφῶν παράγειν φδαῖς τε καὶ θύμασι τῆς ὀργῆς τὴν ἀπειλήν. ἀμέλει καὶ εἴ ποτε 
ἀπορία ζῴου καταλάβοι, τὸν σφέτερον αἱμάξαντες δάκτυλον ἀρκοῦνται τῷ θύματι. 

See further Frazer Worship of Nature i. 45 f. 
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when a hailstorm is likely to come. That they might have realised from 
experience pure and simple, having noted the colour of the clouds commonly 
followed by hail. But this is hard to believe, that at Kleonai were public officials 
called chalazoph¥lakes, posted to look out for the coming hail. When these 
persons had signified the hail’s approach, what think you? That folk ran for 
their cloaks or leather capes? Not a bit of it. They offered sacrifice for them- 
selves, one man a lamb, another a chicken. And forthwith the said clouds, 
having tasted blood, took themselves off! You laugh? This will make you 
laugh louder. If anyone had neither lamb nor chicken, he did what he could 
without serious damage—he laid hands on himself. Do not imagine that the 
clouds were greedy or cruel. No, he just pricked his finger with a sharp-pointed 
pen and made his offering with this drop of blood. And lo, the hail turned aside 
from his plot of ground quite as much as from that on which it had been begged 
off by greater sacrifices. 

They want a rational explanation of this practice. Some, as befits truly wise 
men, declare that it is impossible to bargain with hail or buy off storms with 
trumpery gifts, though indeed gifts vanquish the very gods. Others affirm their 
suspicion that there is some virtue inherent in blood, which has the power to 
turn aside and rout the cloud. But how in a little drop of blood could a force 
reside potent enough to penetrate on high and influence the clouds? Far 
simpler to say, “This is a lie and utter nonsense.” But, if you please, the men 
of Kleonai! passed judgment upon those who had been entrusted with the duty 
of foreseeing the storm, on the ground that through their negligence the vine- 
yards had been beaten down and the crops laid low.’ 


One step more, and magic passes upward into religion. A stone 
built into a wall at Amaseia in Pontos bears an 
inscription in late lettering* (fig. 715), which H. COEPIA 
Grégoire* was the first to interpret as a dedication Af [XA 
to Aither A/erichdlazos, ‘ Averter of Hail. This 15 AAZ@ 
the only known case of an actual dedication to 
Aither, though the Orphic hymn to that deity ὁ pre- 
scribes saffron as an offering appropriate to him®. However, since 
Aither is invoked by the Clouds of Aristophanes® as their father, 
he may well have been asked on occasion to ward off the cloud 
that threatened hail. 


Fig. 715. 


1 F. Haase read decurtones with cod. E*. But A. Gercke restored Cleonaei from 
cleone (or deone) of codd. Φ and cleonis of codd. 6. 

3 Τὶ Reinach in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1895 viii. 84 no. 24 δὲς with facsimile on p. 78. 

* In J.G. C. Anderson—F. Cumont—H. Grégoire Recueil des inscriptions grecques et 
latines du Pont et de [ Arménie (Studia Pontica iii) Bruxelles 1910 i. 138 f. no. 1148 with 
facsimile (=my fig. 715) ᾿Εθέρι ἀϊλεξιχαϊλάζῳ. See further O. Kern in Hermes 1916 li. 
566, id. Die Religion der Griechen Berlin 1926 i. 95 n.3- ΟΡ. the title ᾿Αλεξίκακος applied 
to Zeus (supra i. 422 n. 7; Plout. adv. Stoic. de commun. not, 33, Orph. ith. 1, Scholl— 
Studemund anecd. i. 264 ᾿Επίθετα Διός no. 7, “ὁ. 266 ᾿Επίθετα Διός no. 8) and other 
deities (see G. Wentzel in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. i. 1464 f.). 

* Supra i. 33. ® Orph. A. Aith. 5 lemma. ® Aristoph. nud. 569 f. 
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Proklos! in his account of the Boeotian Daphnephoria states 
that the bay-bearing procession used to go to the sanctuary of 
Apollon /sméntos and Chafdsies. If the text be sound—and there 
is no real reason to doubt it—the second appellative implies that 
the Theban Apollon too was a god ‘of Hail, ; 

But, of course, normally it was Zeus the weather-god who sent 
both rain and hail®, It is not surprising, therefore, to find that in 
Phrygia he was worshipped as Céaldzios Sdsen, the god ‘of Hail, 


PMT v4 ῬΑ ret 
BP en aR) Mn 
Pid TT PATOROT ΠΕ ΚΑΙ Maa 
MOK ALA TP ΤΟΣΤΗΜΣ ΤΙ ΜΕ LED CON AAT bred As 
TEIRARL NOL ἈΠΟΚΑΤΈΣΤΗΣΕΝ. 


Fig. 716. 


who gives Deliverance.” A sféfe of white marble, found at ΜΙΝ 
Rent (Thrakia Kome) near Panaerma and now in the Museum at 
Constantinople, has an inscribed relief of perhaps the first century 
B.C. (fig. 716)7, A sunk panel between pilasters shows Zeus, in 


' Proklos af, Fhot, @04/. p. gat b go ff. Bekker ταρύπεμπον δὲ τὴν δαῴυηφνιμίαν εἰν 
"Ἀπόλλωνι Ἴσμηρίον καὶ Χαλαζίον ἰχαλαζίον AAt γαλπέξίσυ ζ]. K. Wermicke in Pauly— 
Wissown Ava/-£ne. i. 73 Saye *Vielleicht die ¥.|. Pardtiot...voreuriehen " aril Wilamavwitr 
in ferme tfgg xxxiy. 234 angues to the same effect. Bor in Ap/i/ are 1904 αν, 410 
ἢ. 220 1 retained Χαλαζου, and Nilson Gr. Pere p. 164 n. ἃ rightly Protests against the 
adoption of Ταλαξίου from the inferior MSS. ©. Jessen in Pauly—Wissown A'anl- Ane, 
vil. 471 sets the clock hack. 

T Kur. Tre. 78 {. (quoted surat, 1m. 6), Lookion. afay. dir, 4, 3, 

’ F.W. Haslock in the fours. ffeil, Stud. 1904 xxiv. ?1—23 nn. 4 fig. i, ἐμ, ἐδ. 1906 
xxvi. 29, ἐμ. Cysitwr Cambridge gio pp. 223—r25 hg. a1, 272 no. 13, Edhem Bey in 
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chitén and himédtion, standing with a phid/e in his right hand, a 
long sceptre in his left. Beside him is his eagle. Beyond it, a small 
altar decorated with a bull sinking on its knees and held by a 
young attendant. A draped worshipper approaches the altar from 
the left. The background is occupied by a sacred tree, presumably 
an oak. On the architrave above the pilasters is inscribed: 


Zeus Chaldsios Sézon. 
In the time of Dionysios— 


Then below the relief the inscription runs on: 


the Thrakiokometai consecrated this s#é/e to the god 
to secure good crops and the safety of their fruits 
and the health and preservation of the land-lessees and 
those who repair to the god and reside in 

Thrakia Kome. 
Meidias, son of Straton, as first mayor handed over the s/ée 
to the god and to the villagers at his own charges 

as a free-will offering. 


It will be noticed that, in the matter of hail, Greek religion like 
Greek magic was throughout concerned to avoid damage, not to 
cause it’. Things were otherwise with the vindictive witchcraft of 
the middle ages (fig. 717)2. 


§ 10. Zeus and the Meteorites, 
(a) The cult of meteorites. 


It remains to mention what is in some respects the most 
amazing and terrifying of all celestial phenomena—the fall of 
meteorites*, Scientifically speaking, we must of course group these 


the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1908 xxxii. 524, Mendel Cat. Scu/pt. Constantinople iii. 41 f. no, 837 
fig. (=my fig. 716): Ζεὺς Χαλάζιος Σώζω[»]. | "Exi Διον[υσί]ου || Θρακιοκωμῇται τῷ θεῴ 
τὴν στήλλην καθιϊέρωσαν ὑπὲρ εὐκαρπίας καὶ ἀβλαβίας τῶν καρπῶν | καὶ ὑπὲρ ὑγείας καὶ 
σωτηρίας τῶν γεοκτειτῶν xal| τῶν συνερχομένων ἐπὶ τὸν θεὸν καὶ κατοικούντων | Θρακίαν 
Κώμην. | Μειδίας Στράτωνος τῷ θεῷ καὶ roils κω]μήταις διοικήσας πρῶτος τὴν στήλλην ἐκ 
τῶν ἰδίων ἐπαν γειλάμενος ἀποκατέστησεν. 

* In this respect the Rhodian Telchines (supra p. 296 n. 6) were exceptional. 

* See V. Stegemann in the Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin— 
Leipzig 1930/1931 iii. 1305—1311. My fig. 717 is reduced (8) from Ulricus Molitor 
De laniis et phitonicis mulieribus [Strassburg ¢. 1488—1493], where it is prefixed to 
cap. 3- Apparently the witch and two of her followers are travelling through the air, 
transformed into animals and mounted on a forked stick, while a hailstorm breaks from 
a dark cloud to injure the trees, 

* The facts with regard to meteorites are well set out and illustrated by O. C. Far- 
rington Meteorites Chicago 1915 pp. 1—233 with 65 figs. There is also a series of 
10 cards in monochrome (set D1) issued by the British Museum (Natural History) to 
illustrate its collection at South Kensington. 

The folklore of the subject is touched upon by H. A. Miers ‘The Fall of Meteorites 
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with the shooting-stars, But in popular belief they are very different, 
not soundless streaks of light moving across the nocturnal sky, but 
an explosive bombardment from above leaving the earth littered 
with visible débris. Hence shooting-stars are as a rule a good 
omen, meteorites a sign of downfall and ill-luck*. Accordingly 
these mysterious bodies, when they were not dissipated into 
impalpable powder, but reached the ground in some bulk, were 
always viewed with peculiar veneration, their sudden arrival being 
attributed directly or indirectly to divine agency, most often that 
of a sky-god. 

Much material said to bear on their cult in ancient Egypt has 
been collected in a series of important papers by Mr G. A. 
Wainwright®, I shall therefore restrict myself in the main to 
evidence drawn from the Hellenic or Hellenistic area. 


in Ancient and Modern Times’ in Selewce Progress 1898 vil. 349—370, P. Saintyves 
‘Talismans ct reliques tombées du ciel’ in the ἅσπερ der dfuedes ethmagraphigner εἰ τς ἐδ. 
lopignes 1909 p. t76 Hf. (offprint p. 1 ff. ‘Les Adrolithes"), é@. Corpus du Folhiore 
Prékistorigue en France εἰ dans tes Cofonter Francaises Paris 1934 ii. 88 Index s.r. 
* Aérolithes ow Météorites, W. Gundel Sterne weal Mterndilaér tn telawhen des alftertium; 
und der Newseit Boon—Leipaig 1922 p. 351 Index s.r, * Meteore,’ ἐπὶ in Pauly—Wissows 
Real πε. ii Ae 4.46, and more systematically handled by V. Stegemann in the Jfgnuad- 
wirterduck der deutschen Abergiaudens Berlin—Leipug 1934 vi. 167 —235. 

εὟ, Stegemann Jor. cif. p. 218. Cp. supra p. 475 0. 1. 

2G. A. Wainwright ‘The aniconic Form of Amon in the New Kingdom’ in the 
Annaler du service der antiguités de f' Egypte Le Caire 1928 xxviii. 172—189 angues that 
the aniconic form of Amon—evidenced by a sféie from Asyut (fig. 1: dynasty xviii—xix), 
a couple of bronze plaques from Memphis (figs, 1 and 3: g93—s88 p.c.), three models 
from Karnak (fig. s after G. Daressy ‘Une nouvelle forme d'Amon’ ἐδ, 1908 ix. f4y—tig 
pl. αν a, 4, ἐν a, of which @ front + right side=my fig. 718: Persian or carly Prolemaic 
period), and a Roman sculpture at Medinet Haba (fg. 4 after Daressy foc. cif. pl. a}—is 
normally associated with Min the thunderbolt-god and may well have been a “meteorite, 
or a fragment of one, which was kept as a sacred thing, on ἃ stand or throne, wrapped 
up, and decorated with a feather on top and mystic fgures on the wrappings’ (p. 183). 
Where an actual meteorite was not available, it might be represented by an περάσανε. 
witness the one found by ὦ, A. Reisner in the inner part of Amon's temple at Napata 
(Gebel Barkal) (fig. 7 after F- Ll. Griffith ‘An Omphalos from Napata" in Jie fomrnal of 
Egyptian Archasology 1916 iii, 255 with fig. =my fig. 719. Material: sandstone. Date: 
Δα A.D.) or the omphaloid fetish in the Amnmdmeton (supra i. χες ff). 

fa. ‘The Relationship of Amin to Zeus and bis connexion with Meteorites’ in The 
fournal of Egyptian Archaeology 1930 xvi. 34—3% restates his view ‘that Amin of 
Thebes was a god of the air, a sky-god; that his sacred object at Thebes was a 
meteorite; that be was intimately connected with, if not actually derived from, his far 
older neighbour Min, the thunderbalt-god of Koptos; and that the omphalos of Zens- 
Ammon at the Qasis of Ammonium (Stwah) had of itself certain characteristics which 
associate it with the weather.’ He makes three further points in support of the same 
thesis. (1) Zeus was identified with Amin of Thebes ag far back as G00 H.C., for 
D. G. Hogarth in the Amn, Jrit, Sch. ACK. 1899—1900 vi, 107 pl. x, τ f published a 
small bronre statuette of Amen-RA, good early work of the New Empire, found by him 
in the Piyehre Cave (rvpra ii. gif n.o). (2) At Kassandrem on Pallene imperial eoing 
show the head of Zeus Ammon (Are. Mfr. Cul. Coimy Macedonia, Ete. p. ig mos. 3 
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Fig. 718. 
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and 4 Claudius, x Vespasian, 6 Domitian, [Hunter Cat. Coins i. 273 f. nos. 13 Clandints, 
Elagabalus, AWeClean Cot. Cots il. 24 nos. 3194 and grgs pl 116, 15 Nero, 3196 pl. 116, 
τὸ Caracalia]) and a famous meteorite is known to have been worshipped (Plin. mar, Adit. 
a. 180. sara p. 886). (3) At Gythion again there was a cult of Zeus Ammon (supra ἵν 
381) and the stone of Zeus ΑἸῤῥάναν (rafra p. ogg), ‘clearly a meteorite.’ - 

dd, ib. 1931 avi, 130 ina trenchant crivigue of K. Sethe Avian sotd ave Aral Crpirrer 
con Hermopotis (Abh. od, δεν, Akad. rg2g Phil.-hist. Classe no, 4) Rerlin 1919 demurs to 
Sethe's view that Yahweh originated in Egypt from Amin as a result of the Sojourn, 
and concludes: ‘As a matter of fact there are other Egyptian gods who are as much, of 
more, like Vahweh than is Amin. The probability is that they, and Amin, and Yahweh 
himself, as well as many other gods of the Near East, were all local developments of the 
one primitive conception of the air-, storm-, oF sky-godl. ; 

fa. *The emblem of Min! #4, 1931 xvii. 18s—rgs discusses the thunderbolt first 
recognised by P, E. Newberry as the symbol of Min (sugra i. 767 0.2) Wainwright too 
traces its development chronologically from the middle prehistoric period, when it was 
an arrow-like weapon with triple or double or single barb at cither endl, through « time 
of transition (end of dynasty vi to beginning of dynasty xii), till from ©. 2000 bec. onwards 
it attained a final form identical with that of the normal Greek thonderbolt. * Min thus 
comes into relationship with Zeus; and this is not unnatural, seeing he was the original 
of Amin, who was Zeus" (p. 188). Since coins of Selewkela in Syria exhibit both the 
thunderbolt of Zeus Aerator (repra ii. Soy figs. 77: and 7a) and the omphalon stone 
of Zeus Adsios (rupra i. oS2 f. figs. B8o—354), Wainwright is able to urge that the one 
ts the Greek, the other the Semitic form of the same object. He recalls the contention 
of F. Lenormant ‘Zeus Casios’ in the Gas. Arch. 1880 vi. 1y2—144 (ra in the ἄγον ai 
Phistotre oles religions 1881 iii. 4t, ἐδ in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant, ἵ 935) that the 
Aramacan god Qagin was Hellenized into Zeus Asis of Zeus Avrasetes: * Gaps Zeus 
Casios était done positivement un dieu-foudre oo un dien-nerolithe, ce qui nows indait ἃ 
tirer son nom de la racine originalrement bilitére qui danne ἃ I'hébren gdyay, **tniller, 
rompre,” εἰ gdpad, “‘tailler, couper,” au sytiaque gy, ‘“briser,” cn rapportant le sens 
primitif 4 Vexplosion qui προτιμᾶν εἴ precede cle quelques aecondes la chute de tout 
aérolithe.’ On this showing, a5 Wainwright says (p. 189), “meteorite, omphalos, and 
thunderbolt were all one and the same thing in religion.” He further dwells on the 
close association of ‘the three partmers, Amin, Min, and Horus’ (p. 199), and adopts 
Newberry’s interesting suggestion (4mm. Arch, Amihr, 1911 ἵν, 99 τιν 2) that Min's 
worship was established at Abkmio: just becante the rocks there are full of £ifivdow, a 
fossil much like belemnites (rupra ii. 767 τῷ 2, 997 0 1}. 

Ja. * Letopolis’ ἐδ’ 1932 xviii. τ κῷ---α 3 urgues for the existence of a similar thunder- 
bolt-cult at Letopolis and claims that ‘the way into heaven, which was offered there 
by a rope ladder, was derived from the flight of a meteorite’ (p. 169). The cult was 
established at Letopolis because another gwart-thunderbolt, the fossil Meriner Aeguten- 
fena, abounds in the rocks there and secu to be characteristic of the locality, 

fd. ‘The Bull Standards of Egypt’ ἐδ. 1933 “ix. 42—22 contends that the bull, which 
occurs on the standards belonging to four of the notes in the Delta (the sixth, Xow: the 
tenth, Athribiss the eleventh, the Calusite; the twelfth, Sebennytus), in each case has 
reference to the sky- or siorm-god, and that the symbols in front of the said bulls, 
δὲς. mountain, shield (?}, sickle-shaped meleorite (7), calf, are αἱ leosi commstent with this 
interpretation. 

fd. *|acoh's Bethel’ in τέ Aapleration Fund: Quarterly Stsiement for τέ 
pp. aa—44 applics the results gained from the foregoing investigation of Egyptian 
meteor-culls to a study of the Palestinian Bethel. Impressed by common features (the 
ladder set wp from carth to heaven, the gote of heaven, the golden calf, ete.) and 
confirmed hy the equation #vf4ed=airvkot, Wainwright concludes: ‘Thus, there can be 

‘no reasonable doubt that Jacoh’s bethel was » sacred meteorite, or an omphalos ila 
substitute.’ 
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Classical literature, if we exclude the speculative explanations 
of philosophers’, is seldom concerned with meteorites, But epic 
poctry has two possible allusions, The //iad makes Athena dart 
from heaven to earth like a brilliant and scintillating star that Zeus 
sends asa sign to men*—in short, like a meteor, And the Afymn 
to the Pythian Apollon represents that god as having landed at 
Krisa in the same meteoric form 

The most famous of all Greek meteors, the aerolite that fell at 
Aigos Potamos in 405 B.C. was perhaps associated with the 
Dioskouroi*. A lurid account of it has been left by Daimachos of 
Plataiai, an early Hellenistic historian®, who says*: 

‘Before the stone fell, for seventy-five days in succession, there was scen in the 
sky a ery body of vast size like a flame-coloured cloud, not resting in one place 
but borne along with intricate and irregular motions, so that fiery fragments 
broken from it by its plunging and erratic course were carried in all directions 
and flashed fire like so many shooting-stars. However, when it had sunk to 
earth at that point and the inhabitants, recovering from their fear and amaze- 
ment, had come together, no effect or trace of fire was to be seen —only a stone 


fd.‘Some aspects of Amiin' in The Journal of Egyptian Archacolezy 1934 xx.139—153 
returns to the charge and considers further the relation of Amin to Min, ‘Amin was 
derived from the much older Min, with whom he had moch τὴ common. Yet they 
differed somehow. Min had the thunderbolt, while Amin had the meteorite. Min 
became a fertility-god, while Amin became solarieed. Min belonged to the bull-gods 
and was related to Horus, while Amin belonged to the ram-gods and inclined towards 
Seth. Amiin also differed somewhat from the other ram-pods, for their ram was not his. 
They were Heryshef, Khoum, and the Lord of Mendes. They primarily controlled the 
waters on earth, a function not foreign to Amin, who came to do so as well, But from 
the beginning he had been an air-, aky-, and weather-god....He was the blue firmament, 
the heavenly counterpart of the carthly watera. His aacred object was clearly a meteorite 
which came to earth from his very self. Like other meteorites its representatives were 
omphaloi, of which ane at least suggests a fallen star in its material,’ 

These articles, taken together, certainly present ws with a consistent picture of 
metcorite-cult over a wide area of the ancient world. 1 feel bound, however, to enter 
two pleas for caution: (1) The equation of thunderbolt=meteorite=empAaldr is mot 
universally valid. Other things beside meteorites might be reckoned as thanderbolts, 
eg. flint implements (supra ii. gos ff, 643). And other things beside meteorites might 
he represented as omphalol, eg. a tomb (sugew ti, 219 0. 4), a mound of earth (repr 1. 
187}, a mountain (sara ii, 83. n.0). (2) Apart from this assumed equation, we have no 
adequate proof that Min or Amin hard any connexion with meteorites, That the aniconic 
form of Amin was a meteoric fragment is an attractive hypothesis, but hardly more. 

On which see Ὁ, Gilbert Ove micteorolagihen Theorten der griechitchen Altertums 
Leipzig 1907 pp. 635—fi42, 088 f. 

t Supra i. 760. 7 Supra i. pho. ! Supra i. 762. 

* E. Schwarts in Pauly—Wissowa Aval-Ewc. iv. 1009. 

δ Doim. frag. = (frag. Aine. Gr. ii, μι Γι Miller) frag. 8 (Arag. gr. Ast. fi. 16 £. 
Jacoby) af. Plowt. τὶ yr. oz. αἰ 

7 Cp, Ὁ, C. Farrington Meteoriter Chicago τοῖα p. 27 ‘Meteorites show little warmth 
when they arrive upon the earth... Neither are there any indications of any heating effect 
where meteorites have strock the earth, No bakin of the soll or charring of vegetation 
can be observed." 
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lying there, a big one to be sure, yet little or nothing in comparison with the 
fiery mass observed in the sky.’ 

Plutarch? states that the great stone was still shown in his day by 
the dwellers in the Chersonese, who held it in reverence, and adds 
that Anaxagoras had predicted the possibility of a fixed star 
becoming loosened and falling to earth as a heavy stone. Pliny? 
improves on this: Anaxagoras in 467/6 B.C. had predicted the 
days within which a stone would fall from the sun, 
a prediction fulfilled when this burnt-looking stone, 
a waggon-load in size, fell in the daytime at Aigos 
Potamos. Both Aristotle? and Pliny* remark that 
there was also a comet shining in the night at 
that time. Pliny® goes on to mention that in the 
gymnasium at Abydos another aerolite was wor- 
shipped. It was a smallish stone, but Anaxagoras was said to have 
predicted that it would fall in the middle of the earth. Yet another 
was worshipped at Kassandreia, the ancient Potidaia, which had 
been founded on the spot where it fell, Pliny® concludes by in- 
forming us that he had himself seen such a stone which had 
recently fallen in the territory of the Vocontii, a tribe of Gallia 
Narbonensis. One other incident of the sort is on record, Kedrenos? 
the Byzantine annalist notes that in the year 460 A.D, three huge 
stones fell from the sky in Thrace and Eudokia wife of Theodosios ii 
died at Jerusalem. 


Fig. 720. 


| Plot. τὶ Lp. 12. 0 

2 Plin, mat, Aust. τὶ τῷ. The marx. Jar. a. §7 p. 17 Jacoby notes the year 
4608/7 Bc, de οὗ ἐν Αἰγὸς ποταμοῖν ὁ Méor ἔπεσε. Cp. Silenos of Kaleakte (?) frag. 6 
(Frag. fut. Gr. it. too Milller)=srag. t (Frag. gr. fist. ti. goo Jacoby) af. Diog. Laert. 
a. ti, Aét. 2. 13. 9 (Plout. ae Aloe. gaol, a. 19, Stob. ecf. τὶ 2g. 14 p. 202, 14 ff 
Wachsmuth, Theodoret. 4. 18) in H. Diels DoxegrapAi Groect Berolini 1879 p. 8.42, 
Amm. Mare. 23. 8. 5, 22. τό. 11, Hicron. ἐν Enseb. ann, Addr. rege (= ἠδ p.c,), Lyd. 
ae oem. 7 p- 14, 18 fi. Wachsmuth. 

Bronze coins of Aigos Potamos, struck in the fourth century πὶ... occasionally show 
a star beneath the goat which forms thelr reverse type (Afri, Afar. Caf. Come The 
Tauric Chersonese, etc. p. 187 no. 4. My fg. 710 is from a cast of this specimen kindly 
supplied by Mr H. Mattingly). The said star very possibly represents the famows 
meteorite. 

0 Aristol. eater. 1. 7 444 Ὁ 31 ἢ, * Plin. wat. Aust, 2, 149. 

® Plin. wat, 40. τὶ tao. Cp. Lyd. de ontent. 7 pp. 14. 208. Wachsmuth ταὐτὸ δὲ 
τοῦτο card τε Αβυδον καὶ Κύζικον συμβῆναι! φησιν ᾿Απουλήνον" ὅθεν ἔτι καὶ γῦν Ader ἐστὶ 
wap’ αὐτοῖ! πυρώδη μὲν τὸ χρῶμα, πιδήρῳ δὲ ἅπας κατατεσημασμένοι" παραδεδόσθαι γὰρ 
λόγον Κυζικηνοῖε ὡς συναπολέσθαι τῷ Mey τὴν πόλιν ἀνάγκη, This curious tradition is not, 
I think, mentioned in F. W. Hasluck's Cysicws Cambridge χη το, 

δ Plin. war. duet, a. tga. Cp. Lyd. ar σείει. 7 p. τε 1 ἢ, Wachemuth. 

 Kedren. Ain. comp. 346 B— (i. 607 Bekker). 
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(b) Baityloi, Baitylia, and Zeus Bétylos. 


Few terms in the nomenclature of Greek religion have been 
more loosely used than the word Jdaftylos. It is so persistently 
misapplied to sacred stones in general! that in 1903 Professor 
G. F. Moore* of Harvard felt constrained to protest against its 
indiscriminate employment and quite rightly insisted that datty/oi 
or daitylia formed a distinct class of holy stones endowed with the 
power of self-motion. Yet more than thirty years later Sir Arthur 
Evans still strews broadcast his allusions to ‘baetylic’ pillars and 
‘baetylic’ altars. 

Sotakos*, a well-informed lapidarist of the early Hellenistic 
age*, states that certain cerauniae, black and round, were sacred. 
Towns and fleets could be captured by their means. And they 
were called daetuli. 

Sanchouniathon of Berytos in his Phoenician history had more 
to say. Ouranos married his sister Ge and had by her four sons— 
Elos called Kronos, Baitylos, Dagon that is Siton, and Atlas®. 
Later we read that Ouranos invented dazty/ia or living stones’. 

The qualities of magic potency mentioned by Sotakos and 
animation recorded by Sanchouniathon both come out in Photios’ 
extracts from Damaskios’ Life of [stdoros*. The Isidoros in question 


' On the litholatry of Greeks and Romans see ¢.g. De Visser De Gr. diis non ref. 
spec. hum. pp. 22—30, 36—85, 210—215, P. Gardner in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1920 xi. 869°—871*, E. Maass ‘Heilige Steine’ in 
the Rhein. Mus. 1929 \xxviii. 1—25, K. Latte in Pauly—Wissowa μα. με. iii a. 
2295—2305. 

2 Ὁ. F. Moore ‘Baetylia’ in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1903 vii. 198—208. 

5. Sotakos af. Plin. mat. hist. 37. 135. 

* Kind in Pauly—Wissowa Xea/-Enc. iii A. 1211 (‘lebte friihestens im Ausgang des 
4. vorchristlichen Jhdts’). 

δ Supra i. 191, ii. 553, 715, 886 n. ο (30), 981 n. 1, 984 n. 4, 1021, 1023, 1037 f., 
1109 n. 0. See now the excellent article by Grimme in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i a. 
2232—2244. 

ὁ Philon Bybl. frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 567 Miiller) ap. Euseb. praep. ev. 1. 10. 16 
παραλαβὼν δὲ ὁ Οὐρανὸς τὴν τοῦ πατρὸς (on his father "EXodv Ὕψιστος see supra ii. 886 
n. 0 (30)) ἀρχὴν ἄγεται πρὸς γάμον τὴν ἀδελφὴν Γῆν, καὶ ποιεῖται ἐξ αὐτῆς παῖδας τέσσαρας, 
λον τὸν καὶ Κρόνον, καὶ Βαίτυλον, καὶ Δαγὼν (/eg. Δαγῶν᾽ ὅς ἐστι Σίτων (supra i. 238 
n. 0), καὶ Ἄτλαντα. 

* Philon Bybl. frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 568 Miiller) af. Euseb. praep. ev. 1. 10. 23 
ἔτι δέ, φησίν, ἐπενόησε θεὸς Οὐρανὸς βαιτύλια, λίθους ἐμψύχους μηχανησάμενος. 

8 Phot. δέῤῥ. p. 342 Ὁ 26 ff. and p. 348 a 28 ff. Bekker. The passages are discussed by 
G. F. Moore " Baetylia’ in the dm. Journ. Arch. 1903 vii. 200 f. and form the subject of 
an interesting paper by F. C. Conybeare ‘The Baetul in Damascius’ in the 7ramsactions 
of the Third lnternational Congress for the History of Religions Oxford 1908 ii. 177—183. 
See also T. Hopfner in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xiii. 757 f. and P. Saintyves Corpus 
du Folklore Préhistorique en France et dans les Colonies Frangaises Paris 1934 ii. 22 f. 
no. 778. 
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was the neo-Platonic philosopher, who was in Athens at the time 
of Proklos' death (485 a.p.) and shortly afterwards for a while 
succeeded Marinos as chief of the Athenian school!, The scornful 
and at times indignant Photios gives the following réswerd of 
Damaskios’ narrative, 


‘He says that at Heliopolis in Syria Asklepiades? made the ascent of Mount 
Libanos and saw many of the so-called darffifa or éaffylof, concerning which 
he reports countless marvels worthy of an unhallowed tongue. He declares too 
that he himself and Isidoros subsequently witnessed these things with their 
own eyes... | 

| saw, he says, the 4affyfes moving through the air. It was sometimes 
concealed in its garments, sometimes again carried in the hands of its 
ministrant’, The ministrant of the feffy/for was named Eusebios*, This man 
stated that there had once come upon him a sudden and unexpected desire to 
roam at midnight away from the town of Emesa as far as he could fet towards 
the hill on which stands the ancient and magnificent temple of Athena®, So he 
went as quickly as possible to the foot of the hill, and there sat down to rest 
after his journey. Suddenly he saw a globe of fire leap down from above, and 
a great lion standing beside the globe, The lion indeed vanished immediately, 
but he himself ran up to the globe as the fire died down and found it to be the 
éaftyfes. He took it up and asked it to which of the gods it might belong. It 
replied that it belonged to Cremmafos, the “Noble One.” (Now the men of 
Heliopolis worship this Gemmafos and have set up a lion-shaped? image of him 
in the temple of Zeus.) He took it home with him the self-same night, travelling, 
50 he said, a distance not less than two hundred and ten furlongs, Eusebios, 
however, was not master of the movements of his Aeft/os", as others are of 
theirs; but he offered petitians and prayers, while it answered with oracular 
responses. 

Having told us this trash and much more to the same effect, our author, 
who is veritably worthy of his own éaffyfia, adds a description of the stone and 
its appearance. [t was, he says, an exact globe, whitish in colour, three hand- 
breadths across. Hut at times it grew bigger, or amaller; and at other times it 
took on a purple hue. He showed us, ton, letters that were written on the stone, 
painted in the pigment called Ampdéeri, “cinnabar®.” Also it knocked on 


' W. Kroll in Pauly—Wissowa Ava! Amc. ix. 2064. 

. A neo Piatonist, expert in Egyptian theology (J. Freudenthal ἐῶ. ἢ, ifigr mo. 33). 

* Zonar. fex, γι, Balrvhogs Méor γενόμενος κατὰ τὸν Αἰβανον, τὸ ὅροι τῆι ᾿Ἡλιουκόλμων, 
cp. of. mag, p. 192, εὖ (text imperfect). 

‘For such AWogdpn see J. Schmidt in Pauly—Wissowa γα Εἶπε. xiii, ova f and 
E. Manse in the Addu. Mus. 1919 Ixxviii. 18. 

δ A well-omened name appropriate to a priest (sutra ii. gat πὶ 9), 

© Athena stands next to KReraunos on the rellef from Emesa (ier 
fig. 780). | 

1 Sugra i. £71, cp. 475 with fig. 4434. 

" Cp. supra i, 345, 357) 552. 

® An odd parallel may be seen in G. Pansa WWiti, foends ¢ τὰ persifedais dell! ot | 
Sulmona ac ii, 397 G, Mascitti, an abbot who lived at Faber each php! 
seventeenth century, in his M5. description of Corfinium states that about 1696 there == 


1, Big ἢ. 2 with 
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a wall; for this was the means by which it gave the enquirer bis desired 
response, uttering a low hissing sound, which Eusebios interpreted. 

After detailing these marvels and many others even more remarkable 
concerning the éafiyfer, this empty-headed fellow continues: “1 thought the 
whole business of the daffy/os savoured of some pod; but [sidoros ascribed it 
rather to a @afmon. There was, he said, a dafmen who moved it—not one of 
the harmful nor of the over-material kind, yet not of those either that have 
attained to the immaterial kind nor of those that are altogether pure.” He adds 
in his blasphemous way that different 4e/fp/of are dedicated to different deities— 
Kronos, Zeus, Helios, ete.’ 

At this point codex A, the Venetian manuscript of Photios?, 
appends a marginal note, which is worth translating. 

ΟΝ too," says the annotator, ‘have heard of a aafendaren of this sort in Greece. 
The people who live there told me that it appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Parnassos*, They recounted other things concerning it even more singular, 
which deserve to be passed over in silence and not set forth.’ 

From AKefr-Vedo near Aleppo came a dedication, dated 223 A.D., 
‘to Seimios and Symbetylos and Leon*’ Since the Syrian god 
Scimios appears to have had a consort variously spelled Seimia, 
Semea, Sima‘, it is possible that she is here designated by a Greek 
appellative Sywéétyles meaning ‘ Partner in his Aafty/os®’ But the 
papyn of Elephantine in the fifth century B.c. repeatedly unite two 
divine names in a compound of which the second clement is Bethel, 
eg. “Anathbethel, Ishumbethel, Herembethel®, Ut may be, therefore, 
that we have here a late Syrian parallel to the older formation, and 
that—as Ὁ, Eissfeldt? suggests—Symbetylos actually represents 
the /stumbecthel of Elephantine. In which case the first element 
sym- would stand for the Babylonian fire-god Ishum. But Professor 


found near the valley of Virana a very ancient stone fallen miraculously from the sky. 
It was a ‘eereweis' of planispherical shape, four ounces in weight, ἀπε] παν whtite im 
colour. Sundry lines Like little veins of cinnabar made raised letters on {te surface anil 
were read by the learned ὡς D. DE.SVPER on one aide of the stone and IP RIO on the 
other, To thts apparent inscription some magical meaning was attached. 

' * Codex olin Bessarionens, nune inter Vencios 5. Marci 4g0, membranaceus,' s. x. 

* The mention of Parnassos supgests that this curious note may contain a Byrantine 
reminiscence of the atone of Kronos, which was set up-yeddor bro Παρνησοῖο (Hes. fheog. 
499) and is often called daftyin (imfra p.g36n. 4). But the whole district was, and is, 
grossly superstitious. For the beliefs of the peasants at Arschova bencath Parnassos see 
mpre i. 508 π᾿ ὅ, 993 π΄ 2, 

2 Supra i. est ἢ, ἃ. 4 Supe ii. S04 Π. ἃ. 

* So K. Dussaud in the A’. airck. τοῦ ii. 257, Ὁ. Hiifer in Roscher fer, Afra. 
iv. Gor, E. Meyer Jer Apyrssfeid τὸν Alephantine® Leipeig pit p. 38 πὶ 2. 
Cp. M. Lidzbarski Aphemerts far semitivke Kpigraphik Giessen 1908 li. 323 f., igtg iit. 
z47 (‘Der Name dieser Gottin ist nicht angegeben, aber da neben ihr noch cin λέων 
genannt iat, kann es die “Anal sein, deren Tier der Lirwe ist ἢ. 

* A. Cowley Aramaic Papyri af the Fifth Century uc. Oxtord 1923 ἢ. xvili £. 

* Ὁ, Eissfeldt ‘Der Gott Bethel’ in the arcdre ας Arf. 1930 xxvill. 20—277, 
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S. A. Cook! reminds us that /s/umbethe! at Elephantine is strictly 
'.s-m-bethel, where vocalisation and meaning are alike uncertain. 
For, while some take “-s- to be the Hebrew sé@m, ‘Name, a 
reverential substitute for a divine name, he would prefer to,write 
Ashima-betiel*, The choice between the Greek and the Semitic 
interpretation of Spmééty/es is indeed far from simple. 

More to our purpose, however, is a quadrangular altar (o'72™ 


high) found in the sanctuary of the Palmyrene gods at Dura- 
Europos (fig. 721)". It is dedicated by a Syrian legionary, Aurelius 


S.A. Cook The Attigion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archacology London 
1930 pp. ag ἢν 186}. 

taba The Cambesiige Ancient History Cambridge 1935 iii, 429,199 Wi. 143, 18ο. 

ὁ Η. Seyrig in The Axcavations af ἔρωτα: Europes {ρει ἐμεέσεα εν Heport of Fourth 
Season af Work October rq7o—March rgzz ed. by P.V.C. Baur—M, I. Rostovtseff— 
A. R, Bellinger) Vale Univ, Press 1933 pp- 68—71 no. 168 with pl. 1g, αὶ (= my fig, 721) 
Θεῷ πατρῴῳ | Διὶ Βεγύλῳ | τῶν πρὸς τῷ | Ὀρόντῃ Αὐρίήλιοι) | Aub arde στρα(τιώτηη! | 
λεγίεῶνον) δ΄ Leute) ᾿Αντίωνεινιανῇη) | εὐξάμενοι | ἀρέϑηκεν, "Το [his] national god 
Zeus Hétyler, [god] of the dwellers along the Orontes, Aurelius Diphilianns κοὐ ον of 
the 4th Legion Scythica Antoniniana, in fulfilment of a vow dedicated [this altar} 
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Diphilianus, to his national god Zeus Beétylos. And the lettering of 
the inscription points to a date early in the third century A.D. But 
whether the appellative implies that the Greek Zeus was here 
worshipped under the form of a daztylos, or that he had succeeded 
to the position of some Semitic deity of the -dethel-type’, is not 
clear*, Sanchouniathon’s personified Baitylos® is hardly decisive. 

It is commonly assumed as self-evident that the Greek word 
battylos is an approximate transliteration of the Hebrew Seéthé/, 
* House of God.’ But the equation is not free from difficulties. My 
colleague Mr H. St J. Hart points out to me that in Scripture the 
name Bethel is attached to two quite distinct places. The better 
known one, twelve miles north of Jerusalem, is in Hebrew Aeéthél, 
in Greek Baithé/*. The other, in the Negeb or ‘Dry’ plateau of 
Judah, is variously spelled—not only as Hebrew Séthé/ = Greek 
Baithél®, but also as Hebrew Béethil = Greek Bathoul* and Hebrew 
Bethiiél = Greek Bathouél’. It may therefore be argued that the 
Hebrew Aéthé/ had an alternative form Avthié/, which gave rise to 
the Greek daftylos, bétylos*. Failing that, we are driven to posit 
some dialect (Phoenician?) in which the same connective #-sound 
occurred. 

Whether Jacob’s stone at Bethel was an ordinary Massébhah, 
as I have supposed®, or a meteoric block, as Mr G. A. Wainwright 
thinks possible™, is a further problem. The name 4é¢hé/ is intelligible 
on either hypothesis. But to cite“ in support of the latter view 
certain neo-Babylonian cylinders on which appear shield-shaped 
objects marked with a ladder and set upright on divine seats 
(figs. 722—724)* is, I fear, to explain igvotum per tgnotius. 


1 See in primis O. Eissfeldt ‘Der Gott Bethel’ in the Archiv /. Rel. 1930 xxviii. 
I—30. 

2 Ἡ, Seyrig le. cit. p. 71. 3 Supra p. 887. 

4 I. Benzinger in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. iii. 363. 

δ. Sam. 30. 27. 6 Jos. 19. 4. 

7 x Chron. 4. 30. Cp. also the man’s name Hebrew Béthiizl=Greek Bathouél (Gen. 
22. 22 f.). 

8 E. Meyer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1224, followed by K. Tiimpel in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 2780, cp. ‘Ain-El ‘Eye of God’=Alrudos or ΓἜνυλος (Arrian. 2. 
20. 1) king of Byblos. 

9 Supra ii. 127 ἢ. 7. 10 Supra p. 884 n. ο. 

Nl As is done by G. A. Wainwright in Palestine Exploration Fund: Quarterly State- 
ment for 1934 Ρ. 36 fig. 1. Cp.S.A.Cook The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light 
of Archaeology London 1930 p. 24 pl. 5 figs. 1—3- 

13 W. H. Ward Zhe Seal Cylinders of Western Asia Washington 1910 pp. 193—195 
figs. 544, 545—549» 550 (=my fig. 724), 550" (=my fig. 722), 552 (=my fig. 723), 555, 
556: ‘The irregular oval object resting on the divine seats, and surmounted by a star or 
a crescent, is not easy to explain, but it is not itself important except as the support for 
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Yet, whatever be the case with the stone at Bethel, there can be 
little doubt that the Syrian ῥα γί or éaitflia really were—as 
G. F, Moore! contended—cither smallish meteorites or neolithic 
implements believed to have fallen from heaven® . 


The Syrian cult of meteorites is attested by one other record, 
which does not contain the actual word éafty/os, Sanchouniathon*® 
states that Astarte*,‘as she travelled round the world, found a star 
fallen from the sky, picked it up, and consecrated it in the holy 
island of Tyre. Sir G. Εν Hill® would bring this statement into 
connexion with an omphaloid stone in a portable shrine represented 
on imperial coins of Tyre. But we have already ventured to explain 
that stone as the emerald-block of Herakles*, who at Tyre bore 


the star of Ishtar and the crescent of Sin. It may represent, in a cormpted form, the 
horned tirhan of the pod as seen, two or three together, on kudarris,” 

᾿ ὦ, F. Moore in the Aer, fewrn, Arcd. 1903 vii. τος. 

Others, before and since, have identified ῥα ἐξα with meteorites: see Εν Minter 
*Vergleichung der vom Himmel gefallenen Steine mit cen Bathylien des Alterthums’ in 
his dafiguarivk: dAddandiungen Kopenhagen 1916 pp. ags—z298 (' Aus den Schriften 
der Kénigl Dinischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften von Jahr ifog, Deutsch: Kopen- 
hagen hog; und in Gilberts Annalen der Physik, xxi. Band"), FL τ. Dalberg Ueber 
Meteor-Culfas arr Alien, veraigicA m Areug auf Stetne, die pom Afimemel gefatien 
Heidelberg 1811 pp. 1--202 with tile-vignette and figs. 1—7, ΕΠ Lenormant in Darem- 
berg ~Singlins fii. Ani. 1. fga7—Oy7 ro. “"BAETYLIA’ with ἤρπ. 385-74, id. ‘Les 
Bétyles’ in the Aarne ay J'Ainoire dex religions 188t iil. 31—23, Sir A. J. Evans in the 
Journ. Heil. Stud. igor xxi. 18f., F.C, Conybeare in the Transactions of the ΤΑ 
intermatonal Congress for the ffistery of Keligrens Oxfor) 1998 ji, 178, 1. Benginger 
Hebrassche Archialegie? Leipeig 1977 μὲ avi, O. Eissfeldt in the νυ λέ fF. Rel. 1930 
xxvVill, 25, 28 0. 6, τ, 

+ Supra ii. aos ff, 

ὁ Sanchouniathon (supra p. 887 π, 3) af. Philon Bybl. fray, 2 (Frag. dist, Gr, iii. 269 
Miller) ap. Ἐπιδεῖν. proce. em. τ. τὸ. gt ἡ δὲ Agrdpry ἐπέθηκε τῇ ἰδίᾳ κεφαλῇ AcuriXelas 
παράσημον κεφαλὴν ταύρου" repwoerroden δὲ τὴν οἰκουμένην riper ἀερυπετῇ ἀστέρα, ἂν καὶ 
ἀρελομέγη ἐν Τύρῳ τῇ ἀγίᾳ κήσιρ dpe pee. 

On the Tyrian Astarte, who was identified sometimes with the moon, sometimes 
ot the planet Venus, see F. Cumont in Pauly—Wissows Meal. Amr, ij. 1177 ἴ. 

* Sirs. Ἐν Hill in the fowrm. Afefl, Stout. ger xxxi. τ f. pl. 4, 25 (enlarp 

4 Supea t. a6 ἔμ. 471. pis 41/45 (enlarged ἐν 
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the remarkable epithet Astrochffen, ‘He of the Starry Robe!’ 
Since the Tyrians treated the celestial Herakles (Melqarth*) as 
consort of the celestial Astarte?, the two explanations are not 
necessarily irreconcilable. 

. 


(ὁ) Kybele and meteorites. 


An odd tale, which associates Kybele with the fall of a meteorite, 
is told by Aristodemos* of Alexandreia, a pupil of Aristarchos®. 
It appears that a certain flute-player named Olympichos was being 
instructed by Pindar on the mountain where he used to practise. 
Suddenly there was a loud report, and a flame came flashing 
dewnwards. Pindar, perceiving it, discerned a stone image of the 
Mother of the gods falling at his feet. Whereupon he set up close 
to his house an image of the Mother of the gods and of Pan. 
Meantime the citizens sent to enquire of the god concerning the 
portent. He bade them build a sanctuary for the Mother of the 
gods. So, astonished at Pindar’s anticipation of the oracle, they 
joined the poet in his cult of the goddess. 

We have here, if I am not mistaken, an attempt to give 
historicity to a myth. Pindar teaching the flute-player Olympichos 
on a mountain-side is but Pan teaching the flute-player Olympos‘, 
eponym of the Mysian mountain’. If historical happenings may 
give rise to myths, it ts also true that myths may give rise to 
would-be historical happenings. 

The story is of interest, however, because it suggests a meteoric 
origin not only for the sacred stone of the Mother in her temple on 
the Mysian Ide®, but also for her * Zeus-fallen image® at Pessinous 
in Phrygia. This celebrated image is expressly said to have dropped 


| Non. Sian. go. 367, (Dionysos at Tyre) εἰς δόμον ᾿Αστροχίτωνος ἐκώμασε, καὶ 
πρόμον ἄστρων | τοῖον ἔποι βρύων ἐκαλέσσατο μύστιδε gong | δ᾿ Agrpoyirex “Hpaxkes, ἄναξ 
πύρό!, ὄρχαμε κὐσμαον, | “Heke, card. JA, ΟΝ, 413, 423, 423 

2 Supra i. 356, ti. pO. 

1 Sir G. F. Hill in The Church Ouarterly Aeview 1908 Ixvi. 133, 130 £, ia. in the 
foun, Sell, Sud, 190i xxxi. 61. 

4 Anstodem, af. schol. Pind. th, 3. 147 b- 

* E. Schwarte in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Anec. it. ΟἽ. 

é Ῥ Weizsicker in Roscher Lee. Afpti. ti. 860 Η is cunously blind to this rather 
obvious parallel, 

7 Supra i, 100, ἢν 952 πὶ 3, 

* Claud. de met. res, i. aaa f, hic sedes πα πε, dene Lem αἰ δ ΠΤ ΤῊ | relligiosa 
silex (M. Platnauer mistranslates ‘the sacred statue’). 

® Heredian. tr. 11. 1 αὐτὸ μὲν τὸ ἄγαλμα δηιπετὲτ cleus λέγουσι», κτλ, On the 
adjective see ΡΣ il. 481, 963 n. ὁ, 
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from the sky4, and is described as a stone of sooty colour and black 
substance, of small size, easily carried in the hand, and rough with 
projecting angles? The Romans in obedience to an oracle sought 
and obtained possession of it (205—204 8.C.)*, Appian‘ serves up 
the traditional tale : ; 

‘Now at Rome certain direful signs sent by Zeus befell, and the Decemvirs 
on consulting the Sibylline books declared that at Pessinous in Phrygia, where 


Fig. 738: 


i Appian. Ag hi, fener, ath, Herlian. t. ti. τ, Amm. Mare. 73, ἢ. 7. 

2 Arnob. ade, mat, 7. 49 adlatum ex Phrygia nihil quidem aliud scribitur missam rege 
ab Attalo nisi lapis quidam non magnus, ferri manu hominis sing ulin impressione qui 
poseet, coloris furvi atque atri, angellis prominentibus inaequalis, ἐδ, 7. so et quis haminum 
credet terra sumptum lapadem, sensu agitabilem nullo, fuliginei coloris alijue atri corporis, 
Deum faisse Matrem? fa. 1.6.01, 7. 50 speake of it a5 nivex, The inte rp. Serv. ia Verge. 
em. Ἴ: ras mys deaf Marris Deum (G, Thile prints Talus mel ris drian with ecxd, ). 

3. Liv. τῷ. ro, 19. 11, τῷ. τῷ. Ov, fart. 4. 255 ἔπ, Strab. κἄν, Plin. mar, Adee, 7. 179, 
Sil. UW. a7. 0 A, Tert. aged. χε. Lact. adit, Gert. 1. 8, Aur. Vict. dy pir. aif, 46. 1 ἅς, Toul. 
er, κα Ὁ. 107 f. Herilein, Aug. a ov. Meg. 14, Amm. Mare, 42, ῳ. af 

' Appian. dall, Anaié. 26. 
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the Phrygians worship the Mother of the gods, something would shortly fall 
from heaven and must be brought to Rome. Not long afterwards news came 
that the image had fallen, and to’ Rome it was brought. Indeed the day of its 
arrival is still kept as a festival for the Mother of the gods. The story goes that 
the ship bearing it stuck in the mud of the river Tiber and could by no means 
be floated off until the soothsayers predicted that it would follow only if drawn 
by a woman pure from intercourse with strangers. Claudia Quintia', who had 
been charged with adultery, but not yet tried, and on account of fast living was 
thought a most likely culprit, vehemently called the gods to witness her 
innocence and fastened her girdle to the hull. Thereupon the goddess followed, 
and Claudia passed from the depth of infamy to the height of fame. But before 
this affair of Claudia the Romans had been bidden by the Sibylline books to 
transport the image from Phrygia by the hands of their best man. So they had 
sent the man reckoned their best at the moment—Scipio Nasica, son cf 
Cn. Scipio who had been general in Iberia and had fallen there. Nasica was 
cousin of the Scipio that had robbed the Carthaginians of their empire and first 
earned the title Africanus. In this way the goddess was brought to Rome by 
the best of their men and women.’ 


An altar of Luna marble dedicated to the Mother of the gods 
by one Claudia Syntyche was found more than two centuries since 
at the Marmorata on the Tiber-side and is now in the Capitoline 
Museum? A relief on the front face (fig. 725) shows the Vestal 


! Better Claudia Quinta, on whom see F. Miinzer in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal- Enc. iii. 


2899 no. 4.35. 
2 L. Re—F. Mori Scudture del Museo Capitolino Roma 1806 i Atrio pl. 24, Mitller— 


Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 4. 11 f. pl. 63, 816 (=my fig. 726), Stuart Jones Caz. 


MATRIDEVMET NAVISALVIAE 
SALVIAE VOTOSVSCEPTO 
CLAVDIA SYNTHICHE 


D D 


Fig. 726. 


Sculpt. Mus. Capit. Rome p. 181 f. Sala delle Colombe no. 10g Ὁ pl. 43 (=my fig. 725), 
W. Helbig Fithrer durch die iffentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom* 
Leipzig 1912 i. 442 f. no. 798, H. Haas Silderatias sur Religionsgeschichte Leipzig— 
Erlangen 1926 ix—xi p. xix fig. 157, E. Strong Art in Ancient Rome London 1920 i. 43 
with fig. 38. Height o°87™. On the right face, a pedum and cymbals; on the left face, 
a Phrygian cap with lappets; on the back, pipes. The inscription is given in Orelli 
Inser. Lat. sel. no. 1905, Corp. inscr. Lat. vi no. 492=30777, Dessau Jmscr. Lat. sel. 
no. 4096 Matri deum et Navi Salviae | Salviae voto suscepto | Claudia Synthyche | d. d. 
The second word Sa/viae is probably a mere case of dittography, though L. Bloch in 
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Claudia standing statue-like* on a plinth as she draws the ship by 
her girdle. The sacred stone is not to be seen, unless we can 
identify it with the small object on deck in front of the seated 
goddess*. 

Once received at Rome the black stone of Kybele was tfeated 
with exceptional honours. A. Audin* even contends that it was 
regarded as a second Pallddion imported to replace the Trojan 
original, whose protective power would not last beyond the fated 
limit of-a thousand years*. The stone was housed at first in the 
temple of Victory on the Palatine®, and subsequently in a temple 
of its own dedicated to the Magna Mater at the top of the Scalae 


Philologus 1893 lii. 581 f. thought that it was a Greek freedwoman’s indifferent Latin 
for pro salute Navis Salviae. 

A replica of this inscription, brought from Rome to Verona (no. 131), is given in 
F. 5. Maffei A/useum Veronense Veronae 1749 p. xc no. 1, Orelli Znscr. Lat. sel. no. 1906, 
Corp. inscr. Lat. vi no. 493, Dessau /mscr. Lat. sel. no. 4097 Navi Salviae | et Matri deu 
ἃ, d. | Claudia Sinty\[che].... 

A third inscription, likewise found at Rome and relating to the same cult, is given 
in Orelli Znscr. Lat. sel. no. 2403 (‘Velitris’), Corp. inscr. Lat. vi no. 494, Wilmanns 
Ex. inscr. Lat. no. 106, Dessau /nscr. Lat. sel. no. 4098 Matri deum | et’ Navi Salvi 
Q. Nunnius | Telephtis mag. | col. culté. eius | d. 5. d. d. (=mag(ister) col(legii) culto- 
(rum) eius d(e) s(uo) d(onum) d(edit)). 

Maffei supposed that Navisalviae was a single word designating the divinised Claudia 
as ‘Ship-saving’ on account of her exploit. But Orelli with far greater probability took 
Navi Salviae to mean ‘the Ship Sa/via,’ associated in cult with the goddess whom she 
carried. L. Bloch /oc. cit, points out that a trireme in the praetorian fleet at Misenum was 
actually called Sa/via (E. Ferrero L’ordinamento delle armate romane Torino 1878 p. 29), 
being presumably a namesake of Kybele’s well-omened vessel. A ship built with timber 
from the pine-woods of Mt Ide (Ov. /ast. 4. 273 f.) was a fitting vehicle for the Mater 
Idaea (supra ii. 950 n. 0). 

Toul. or. 5 p. 209 Hertlein speaks of these miracles as κοινῇ μὲν ὑπὸ πλείστων 
ἱστοριογράφων ἀναγραφόμενα, σωζόμενα δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ χαλκῶν εἰκόνων ἐν τῇ κρατίστῃ καὶ 
θεοφιλεῖ Ῥώμῃ. A statue of Claudia in the vestibule of the temple of the Magna Mater on 
the Palatine survived two conflagrations of that edifice, in 111 B.C. and 3 A.D. (Val. Max. 
1. 8, 11, Tac. ann. 4. 64). 

2 Not impossibly Claudia would be conceived as attaching her girdle to the sacred 
stone of the goddess, much as the Ephesians at the time of Kroisos’ invasion bound their 
gates and walls by cords to the columns of Artemis’ temple (Ail. var, ἀεί. 3. 26), or as 
Kylon and his men fastened a braided thread to the statue of Athena on the Akropolis at 
Athens (Plout. τ. So/. 12). The object in each case was to maintain close contact with 
the goddess. Cp. supra ii. 408 and perhaps ii. 657 figs. 591---503. 

8.Α. Audin ‘Le Palladium de Rome’ in the Rev. Arch. 1929 ii. 46—57 (a very 
venturesome article). 

* Herakl. /rag. 12 Bywater, 92 Diels af. Plout. de Pyth. or, 6 Σι 
στόματι καθ᾽ Ἡράκλειτον ἀγέλαστα καὶ ἀκαλλώπιστα καὶ ἀμύριστα φθε 
ἐξικνεῖται τῇ φωνῇ διὰ τὸν θεόν. Audin reckons that 1000 years fr 
(1184 Β.6.}, when Kassandra the Trojan Sibyl announced the migrati 
to Rome, would expire in 184 B.c. The importation of the Mater 
advice of the Sibylline books, might secure a new lease of life for th 

δ Liv. 29. 14. 


βυλλα δὲ μαινομένῳ 
γγομένη χιλίων ἑτῶν 
om the fall of Troy 
on of her countrymen 
/daea in 205, at the 
6 state! 
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Caci” Here it remained for a good six hundred years, set in 
silver® to serve as the face of a statue®, the base of which is still to 
be seen‘, This black, gwasi-human face, with its silver setting and 
its rich jewellery, must indeed have presented a singular sight, 
comparable with that of some black mediaeval Madonna’ 

But its original form is imperfectly known. E, Beulé®, followed 


1H. Jordan—C, Hilken fapographic der Stadt Rom tm Adtertium Berlin 1907 i. 3. 
41: ff, Η. Riepert—C, Hilsen Formac wrtir Nomar antignae® Berolini init p. 25, 
§. B, Flatner—T. Ashby οἱ Totegraphical Octlowary uf doctor! Nowe Oxford εὐ πῇ 
P. 234. 

* Prudent. perirteph. to. τοῦ f. lnpis nipellus evehendas exsedo, | molicbris oris clausus 
anento αι εἰ. 

* Amob, ade, mat. 7.49 (after the passage cited supra ρ, 894 π. 3) et quem omnes 
hodie ipeo ilo vidermus in μπῶ Orn loco poitum, indolatum et asperum εἰ simulacra 
faciem minus exprestam simulatione praebentem. 

M. Mayer in Koscher fer, ΑΨ Δ, ii. 1924 thinks that the stone from Pessinous was 
placed in the mouth of the Hatue; trot he appears ta ἔνε mistranslating the wands of 
Amobins. 

The statue was still exiting in the time of Theodosios the Great (378—395 A.D.), for 
Serena his niece robbed it of its necklace (Zosim. 5. 38). 

* H. Jordan—C, Hilsen op, cit. i. ἃ. 4 with pl. ἂν 4 S. B, Platner—T. Ashhy 
io. cif. pe 3538. 

* J. Grimm Jestonte Mythofogy trans. 7. 8. Stallybrass London 1882 £ 313 δι, 
F. Piper Mythologee der christlichen Munst Weimar 1847 i 157, P. Séhillot Le olé-dore 
a ΕΜ Paris 1907 iv. 120. 

fF. Beulé Ler oroenaies @Athener Paris rash p. 317 Mf. with fig. (=my fig. 740: 
Munich). 

C. 11. 57 
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at first by B. V. Head, made the interesting conjecture that it is 
represented on new-style tetradrachms of elk 

Athens bearing the names Kleophanes and 
Epithetes (figs. 727—730)*. The magis- 
trate’s badge on these coins is an upright 
conical stone with projections suggestive 
of a face and seemingly with a Atefs be- 
neath it. Attached to its apex by a knot 
is a fillet or covering, which hangs down 
on either side and recalls Damaskios’ 
description of the éaffp/es ‘concealed in its 
varments* 

A possible parallel to the dafty/es of 
Kybele, set in silver and decked with a 
necklace, may be found in a singular object 
here published for the first time (pl [xvii 
and fig. 731), It is, essentially, a neolithic 
pounder (64 inches high) of dull green 
stone, which has been subsequently facctted 
and inlaid with tin® Since facetted axe- 
hammers occur sporadically throughout 
central Europe towards the end of the stone 
ape®, and since tin-inlay is frequent on the 
contemporaneous pottery of the Swiss pile- 
dwellings®, it may be inferred on technical 
grounds that this pounder was decorated 
¢, 2000 Bc. Several of its features—green 


—_ 


1 Head Air. ave.! p. τ. But ἐμὴ ἐδ.3 p. g86 says merely: * Cova! sfome {βαϊτυλοι) 
with beotted tarnia Aeaging over ff. Date, shortly after Sulla’s conquest {{|.1 Sundwall 
(Chitermchungen fer die atfocken Minsin des meucren Stites Helsingfors 1908] p. 114)." 
And B. Fick in J. N. Svoronos Jer mremmater d Athiner Munich 1923—1996 Index p. xi 
is equally sew-committal : ‘BETVLE, entouré dea deux cites par une ténie.” Sir 
G. Macdonald in Afuater Cat. Cofmy ii. 68 hod bararded the curious idew thot "hanging 
down on éither side, is a goatskin’ [βαίτυλος from Hairy |. 

? Arif, Mes. Caf. Coins Attica ete. pp. lil, 60 nos. 431 pl. 13. τ (=emy fig. +37), 444, 
415, Aanter Caf. Coins ii, ΛΒ f. nos. 145 (cp. my fig, 718}, 146, J. N. Svorones Ler 
mounaicr of themes Munich 1933—192 pl. 73, 3 Berlin (=my fig. 529), 4 A. Romanos, 
« Munich (cp. my fg. 730), 6 Glasgow, 7 Glasgow, 8 Athens, 7 Supra p. 588, 

4 On submitting this implement to the Department of Mineralogy and Petrology in 
the University of Cambridge, I received the following expert opinion from Dr F.C, Phillips 
(Feb. 24, 1ga7); ‘The metal is tin, with a small amount of antimony, The rock Sar 
kind of chloritic schist, much softer than nephrite, and easily worked and faceted.’ 

® Forrer Avaifex. Ὁ. 333, J. Sehiemm Hirirdgl ear βαρ Therlin 1d 
p- bay f. ἔμπα, Aa-—t., τ΄, Gronon Childe Pate Πα μὴ on Prehistory Oxford 191K pp. 14th 
fig. go, τ5ὶ ἢ, 208, cp. Ὁ. M enghin Weitpechichte dey Steinert Wien re p ate pl 51,4. 

© R. Munro Jie Lobe- Dwellings of Lwrepe London riga [ip rey with Giga 16h; 6 
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A éatfyios(?) from Ephesos, 


now at Queens College, Cambridge. 
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Stone, surface facets, projecting bands and bosses—are seen again 
in an axc-hammer from the second city of Troy! and serve to 
confirm the suggested date, Even the tin-inlay, though not itself 
discoyered at Troy, is at least postulated by the Homeric descrip- 
tion of Achilles’ shield? and Asteropaios' corselet®, However, the 
really remarkable thing about our pounder is the arrangement of 
its decoration, which transforms the neolithic tool into a guasi- 
human shape* The head is surmounted by a conical tin cap, 
secured by three tags or tenons of tin, any one of which might 
suggest a nose. The shoulders are covered by a broad tin cape. 
The waist is represented by a deep groove, Below this is a double 
belt of tin. Lower down, the facetted surface looks like folds of 
drapery encircled by a tin band, from which hang four pairs of tin 
pendants symmetrically placed, Finally, at the foot, opposite each 
pendant is a hole for the insertion of a stud, perhaps of amber or 
Vitreous paste, In short, We may venture to recognise a primitive 
idol comparable with the bottle-shaped goddesses figured on coins 
of Asia Minor (figs. 732—737)" Now neolithic implements are 
and 98, t3, 4§ with fig. 194, 2, 58. 63, 68, 87, 96 with fig. 193, 4 aml 5, 102, 239, 
A. ile Mortillet ‘La décoration des poteries au moyen de lamelles d'étuin dans is teens 
préhistoriques et modernes ' in the Congris pritistoriyue de France 3° cession Auton 1907 
jt 7H, iG, (eoury ἐπ des Cité: lacwstrey Paris τῶι he 707 Ms 1. 

PW. Dorpfeld Jroya wna fiton Athens 1902 i. 5741. fig. 395, supra ii, δ: 1, 

= ff. 18. ες 0, 574. 2 ff, 15. abo ff. 

"On ϑνέστην the ‘pestle’ in relation to Ovérry: the storm-pod {Ὁ} see rare i, 1077, 

* In ascending order of anthropomorphism we have eg. Aphrodite SapAfa on cuins 
of Kypros, Sardeis, amd) Pergamon (svpra li. 424 with figs. 925 ἔν, 327, 493), Artemis (?) 
on coins of Pogla in Pisidia (tapre ti. 363 with figs. 259 6), Artemis feta on coins of 
Ephesos éte. (sugra ii, 408 n. ὁ figs. 309— 313, 5660. fig. 462), Hera on coins of Samos 
(supra i. gg4f, ἄρα, 313 0, iii, ὅς 5 fg. 446). 

The additional examples here given are: (1) A bronee coin of Aspendos in Pamphylia, 
ΓΚ by Gallienus, showing two images of Artemis (?) side by side under roofs 
(E. Babelon /ecertaire somomaire de da collection Waddington Paris 1858 p. 189 no. aby 
pl 7, 17 (=my hg. 732) ACTT € NA[I] ΠΝ}. (2) A bronze coin of Myra in Lykia, 
struck by Grordianus itt Pins, showing Artemis £/ewtigra {πιῤταὰ it. 681 n. 1) with her veil 
[Ε. Rabelon ap. cif, p. IF 2 NO. 7114 pl. 7, & (=my hg. 733) AAYP EQUN) [1] A bronee 
coin of Hypaipa in Lydia, struck by Trajan Decius, showing Artemis tmaftrr with long 
double γα δα, and veil (rit, ἄξω. Car. Coins Lydia p. ing no. δὲ pl ia, 13 (=my 
hg. 734) ὙΠΑΙΠΤΗΝΏΝΕΠΙ CTPHAEPMOAAOV and N EIK ἣν 1). 

Similar types ceate:|, not standing, are: (4) Kore between corm-stalk and poppy on a 
bronse com of Sardeis in Lydia, strock hy Caracalla (fg. 735 from a specimen of mine 
ἘΠῚ -T-CAAKALA]VA IANO[VAJP[XATB]> CAP and AIANDINB: NEN- 
KOPSLN). (3) Kore between poppy and corn-stalk, with a com-ear in her right hand, 
on ἃ bronze coin of Dakdis in Lydia, strock by ‘Trenguillina (rv, Af. Cat. Cotas 
Lydia p. 72 no. ty pl. 8, 6 (=my fig. 736) ETTAAVPH®A! CTISINOCAPX and 
A-T>B:AA AAIANIIN). (6) Kore, closely draped, between corm-stalk and poppy, 
on a bronze coin of Maionia in Lydia, isseed in the time of Trajan Decius (fig. 737 from 
a specimen of mine ETMIAVPATI®! ANOVAPXAMATI and ON {ἘΝ}. 
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often supposed to have fallen from the sky® It is therefore 
tempting to compare this humanised pounder with the *Zcus- 
fallen’ image of Artemis Zpfesia®, And all the more so, when we 
learn that, by an impressive coincidence, the pounder actually came 
from Ephesos*. 


(d) The stone of Elagabalos. 


Akin to the stone of Kybele at Pessinous in Phrygia was the 
stone of Elagabalos the god of Emesa in Syria“. This too was 
a‘ Zeus-fallen’ stone, of large stze, conical shape, and black colour, 
It was marked with certain small projections and impressions; 


1 Su@ra ih, sos ff. τ Supra ii, ὁ πὶ 0. 

5 It was obtained by Sir William Ridgeway, through Mr H, Lawson of the consular 
service at Smyrna, together with a miscellaneous lot of arrow-heads etc. from Ephesos. 
Sir William acutely detected its truce character and had intended some day to publish 
it as a good example of an aniconle deity. On his death it was passed on to me by 
Dr 1. Δ. Venn, President of Queens’, and Mrs Venn, Sir William's daughter, to whom 
am greatly indebted for this opportunity of publishing a relic of rare interest. 

4 On whom see Ε΄, Lenormant ‘Sol Elagabalus’ in the A'rowe de feistotre des religions 
1881 fii. το το, ἐδ in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Amt. ti. 520---λι with figs. 1617 f., 
FE. Meyer in Roacher Jr, Af rth. i, 1ἀτῆ---ἴ 131 with the ine two fare. (‘der erste Teil 
des Wortes ist jedenfalls das syrische εὐ! “Gott,” der zweite wuhrscheinlich gobal 
“Herp,” niso “ Rergrott’’), Ε΄. Comont in Pauly—Wissown ἄγαν Fue. ¥. ἀλ1ῃ- χὰ 38 
(‘Man hat auch an El-gebal dear formaws, deus creator gedacht (Réville La relig. sous 
les Sév. agaf.), Lenormant πεῖσις den zweiten Teil viclmehr mit dem babylonischen 
Gibil in Zusammenhang und sah in Εἰ, einen Feuergots'), Wissown αἰεί, ΑἸ. Κϑαι 
pp. Bol, aos f 
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and its worshippers regarded it as an unworked image of the Sunt. 
The eagle, which on ἱπηρετίαὶ coins of Emesa appears cither upon 
(fig. 738)" or in front of the stone (fig. 739), seems to have been an 


Εἰς. 738: Fig. 739- Fig. 740. 

1 Herodian. δὶ 9, 4 f, lepGero δὲ αὐτοί Gey ἡλίῳ’ τοῦτον γὰρ ol ἐπιχώριοι σέβουσι, τῇ 
Φοινίκων Φωνῃ ᾿Βλαιαγάβαλον καλοῦντες. νεὼν δὲ αὐτῷ μέγιστοι κατεσκεύαστα αὐτοῦ, 
χρυσῷ παλλῳ καὶ ἀργύρῳ κεκοσμημένον Mowe τὰ πολντελείᾳ, ϑρησκεύεται δὲ οὐ μόρον πρὸς 
τῶν ἐξιχωρίων, ἀλλὰ καὶ πίστιν εἰ γειτειῶντυτ carpi τὸ καὶ Barkers βάρβαραι. ῥιλστίμων 
πέμπουσι τῷ Gey ἑκάστου τοῦ ἔτον: πολυτελῇ ἀναθήματα. ἄγαλμα μὲν ole, ὥσπερ παρ᾽ 
Ἕλλησιν ἢ Ῥωμμίοιτ, οὐδὲν ἔστηκε χειραποίπταν, δεοῦ φέρον εἰκόσα " Alot δὲ rir ἔστι 
μέγιστοι, κάτωθεν περιφερής, Ἀήγων dt ὀξύτητα" κωνοει δὲς αὐτῷ σχῆμα, μέλαινι τὰ ἡ χροιά. 
Aurery te αὐτὸν εἶναι σεμνολσγοῦσιν, ἐξοχάν τὸ τιναν ρα γείαν καὶ τύκουν δεικνύουσιν, εἰκόνα 
τε ἡλίου ἀνέργαστων εἶναι δέλουσιν, ofr βλέποντει. 

The solar character of the god ts further attested by Dion Cass. 75. gr. 1 (ix. gro Cary) 
καὶ τι καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ηλίον, ἂν "EAeydfakor ἐσικαλυῦσι καὶ μεγάλωι ὃμησκεύσειαιν, ἄλλων τί 
Troy μαντειῶν ἐνππεισύϊεί, [6]. Capit, τι, ἀαύγίη, ἢ. 2 quarom maior] filius erat Helio- 
gabalus...nam Heliogabalum Foenices vocant solem, Avien. desr. ond. 1089 ἐς denique 
flammicome devoti pectora Soli | vitam agitant (1. Emeseni). Pence the spelling Ἤλιο- 
γάβαλοι, Aeliegahslus, Eliegadales (F. Cumont in Pouly—Wosown esl Ene. ν᾿ 2219), 
the official Roman tithe fvictur Sel Elogohales (Wissowa Rel. Ait. Rie? p. 766 n. 2), 
and euch inscriptions as Dessau /ecr. Lat, rel. nos, 4329 (Rome) aqiila | Soli | Alagabalo| 
Lulins Balbillus, 4330 (Rome) TL. Iullo (ric) Halbillo | «. Sol. Elapaball, | Eudeman ἢ. | 
patrono optima, 4331 (Rome) Ti. Tul. Balbillo soc. Solis, | Eutyches Augg. lib. offci-| 
nator a siatuis, amico ! optimo. dedic. kal. Ian. | P. Cornelio Anullino IT | et M. Aufidio 
Frontotie cos, (=199 A.D.), no. 4332 (Brigetio in Illyricum) deo Soli Alngabal. Ammudati 
(on which sce the speculations of K. Tumpel in Panly—Wissowa A’ea/- Ao. i. 1868 ££), 
mil, leg. 1 Ad{iutricis) bis pfiae)-flidelis) cons{tantis)....See also the inscriptions listed 
by Ruggiero Ovation. efigr. ti. to8g. A bromec coin of Elagabalus commemorates HALA 
and ΠΎΘΙΑ at Emesa (Art. Afvs. Caf, Comm Galatia, etc, pp. Ixv, τῳ no. 31] 

3 Hirt. Mus, Cat. Caine Galatia, etc. p. 13} 00. 6 pl. 27, ἢ (=my fg. 735) EM IC 
H ΝὼνΝ κα bronze coin struck by Antoninus Pius. The star on the stone is probably carpet 
of the marks noted by Herodian, s. 3. = {τόν 
μ' Gorn. 1). Gold and: silver chins issued by 
Elagabalus again show the stone ornamented 
with stars (Cohen Jenn. ep. roer.* iv. 335 10. 
16 fig. (=my fig. 741) gold, Paris, no, #7 silver, 
Vienna, no. 18 gold, G. de Ponton d'‘Ameécourt, 
Stevenson—Smith—Madden ict. Avs. Coins 
p. 387). Cp. the star that appears in the field of Fig 741: 
his coins {ἔνι infra Ὁ. gos fig. 743) and medallions (ey. ἐμ ρα p. goy fi. 745). 

2 Arif, Mus. Cat. Coins Galatia, ete. pp. Ixivf., 239 no. ts pl. 7. 19 (= my fg. 739) 
EMICON KOADIN with ZK (29 of Seleucid era=215 a.p.) a bronze coin struck 
by Caracalla, showing the stone of Elagabalos at Emesa in a bexastyle temple with an 
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attribute plastically rendered in gold’, and in any case is to be 
viewed as the solar eagle of Syrian art*. It led the Romans to 
equate Elagabalos with their own supreme deity Iupiter®. 

This stone of the Emesenes, as F. Cumont® insists, was in all 
probability an actual aerolite. It rose into sudden notoriety when 
its youthful high priest, Varius Avitus Bassianus, through the 
intrigues of his grandmother Iulia Maesa was proclaimed emperor 
by the troops in Syria (218 A.D.). He was saluted as Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus; but, since the Syrian priest identified himself 
with his god, he was commonly called Elagabalus. On quitting 
Emesa for Rome he took his stone with him. A temple, which 
Marcus Aurelius had built for Faustina at the foot of Mount 
Tauros, Elagabalus dedicated to his own godhead®. Wintering at 
Nikomedeia, he appeared in public as a priest® (figs. 742, 743)’; 
and before he reached Rome he sent a large picture of himself 


oblong (guid?) in its pediment. The stone is set on a base, protected by a balustrade, 
with a wreath-bearing eagle before it and a parasol on either side of it. Bronze coins of 
Iulia Domna give the great altar at Emesa decorated with niches and sculpture (id. p. 238 
no. 9 pl. 27, 11, nos. 1o—12. Fig. 740 is from a specimen of mine). 

1 F. Studniczka in the Rim. Mitth. 1go1 xvi. 278 f. 

2 Supra i. 603 f. fig. 475, ii. 186, 431. 

3 Spart. v. Caracall. 11. 7 Heliogabalus Antoninus sibi vel Iovi Syrio vel Soli— 
incertum id est—templum fecit, Lamprid. v. He/iogad. 1. 5 fuit autem Heliogabali vel 
Iovis vel Solis sacerdos, 17. 8 praeter aedem Heliogabali dei, quem Solem alii, alii 
Iovem dicunt. 

4 ἘΠ Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. v. 2219. 

δ᾽ Tul. Capit. v. I. Ant. philos. 26. 4 ff., Spart. v. Caracall. τα. 7 (supra p. go2 n 3) 

6 Herodian. 5. 5. 3f. ὁ δὲ ᾿Αντωνῖνος ἀπάρας τῆς Συρίας ἐλθών re és τὴν πἰρδων 
ἐχείμαζε, τῆς Wpas τοῦ ἔτους οὕτως ἁπαιτούσης. εὐθέως τε ἐξεβακχεύετο, τήν τε ἱερωσύνην 
τοῦ ἐπιχωρίου θεοῦ, ἡ ἐντέθραπτο, περιεργότερον ἐξωρχεῖτο, σχήμασί τε ἐσθῆτος πολυτελε- 
στάτοις χρώμενος, διά τε πορφύρας χρυσοῦ ὑφάσμασι περιδεραίοις τε καὶ Ψελίοις κοσμούμενος 
ἐς εἶδος δὲ τιάρας στεφάνην ἐπικείμενος χρυσῷ καὶ λίθοις ποικίλην τιμίοις. ἣν τε αὐτῷ τὸ 
σχῆμα μεταξὺ Φοινίσσης ἱερᾶς στολῆς καὶ χλιδῆς Μηδικῆς. x.7.d, ν: 

7 Cohen Monn. emp. rom.* iv. 329 no. 58 fig. (=my fig. 742) silver, Paris 
nos. 59—65, 350 no. 276 f., Stevenson—Smith—Madden Dict. Rom. 1 
Fig. 743 is from a specimen of mine. The horn set on the ground behind Elagabalus 
in fig. 742 suggests comparison with the horn set behind the Kabeiros on = of 
Thessalonike (supra i. 108 f. figs. 79, 80). H. Cohen Joc. cit, p, 329 n. 1 remarks that 
Elagabalus’ head here and elsewhere is often surmounted by a horn-like 5 
he believes to be ‘le symbole de la puissance.’ 


33° 
Coins p- 336. 


projection, which 
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officiating in front of the stone to be set up in the Senate-house 
over the statue of Victory and duly worshipped by the Senators?. 

At Rome Elagabalus erected two temples for his god, one on 
the Palatine close to his own residence’, the other in some suburb 
by way of summer quarters*. The exact position of both is 
disputed . 

In the temple on the Palatine he surrounded the stone with the 
most venerated objects of Roman cult, including the stone from 
Pessinous® and others of the like sanctity®. He even imported the 
ancient image of Ourania from Carthage to be the consort of his 


a Fig. 744: ὁ 


stone, and thus celebrated a sacred marriage between the Sun and 
the Moon’. A relic of this temple may be seen in a pilaster-cap of 
Carrara marble, part of which was found in the excavations of 
1870—1872 on the east side of the temple of Castor’, the rest in 


t Herodian. 5. 5. 6f. 2 Lamprid. v. Heliogad. 3. 4. 3 Herodian. 5. 6. 6. 

4 A concise summary of the evidence is given by S. B. Platner—T. Ashby 4 7of0- 
graphical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 P- 199. 

5 Lamprid. v. Helfoyad. 3. 4 eique templum fecit, studens et Matris typum et Vestae 
ignem et Palladium et ancilia et omnia Romanis veneranda in illud transferre templum et 
id agens ne quis Romae deus nisi Heliogabalus coleretur, cp. id. 6. 7 ff., 7. 1. 

6 Jd. ib. 7. 5 lapides qui divi dicuntur ex proprio templo, <simulacrum (add. I. Cber- 
dick. R. Unger εὐ. typum)> Dianae Laodiciae ex adyto suo, in quo id Orestes posuerat, 
adferre voluit. 

7 Dion Cass. 80. 12. 1 f. (ix. 460 Cary), Herodian. 5. 6. 3 fi. 

ΒΩ. Wissowa in the Ann. d. Inst. 1883 lv. 164—167 pl. M (with additions ¢d. 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen sur rimischen Religwons- und Stadtgeschichte Miinchen 1904 


pp- 73—77 with figs. (a), (δ), (c)). 
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1899 near the same spot’, The cap, a work of Septimian date, 
shows (fig. 744, a, 6)* the conical stone set on a lion-footed stool, 
which is covered with a fringed cloth. On the left stands Minerva 
with afgfs and helmet; on the right, Iuno(?), Both lay a hand 
caressingly on the stone, The third person of the Capitoline triad, 
lupiter, is identified with the stone itself and attested by the eagle 
placed in front of it, The scene is completed by Victory sacrificing 
a bull, behind which is Tellus with cornw copiae and child. 

Once a year, at midsummer, the stone was taken from the 
Palatine to the suburb temple. Elagabalus himself conducted it on 
a chariot resplendent with gold and jewels® (figs. 741", 745, 746°). 
But these vagaries were terminated by his death in 222 A.b. The 


Fig. 745: 


Ὁ Huelsen in the eo. ἃ, igoa avii. δὴ ἡ. 1. 

Σ Ἐπ Studniczka ‘Ein Picilercapitell auf dem Forum’ in the Aire. Ais, 1901 xvi. 
27g—282 pl. 11 (parts of which=my fg. 7440, δ), Mrs A. Strong Homan Stalprure fram 
Augustus fo Constantiae London 1907 p. 307 f pl. gy. The cap measures 9-26" high and 
broad, o'397™ deep, 

Stmdnicrka for. cf, thought that the block might have come from the temple on the 
Palatine. Huelsen Joc. ot. p. 67 would rather refer it to a small sece/fe in the Forum. 
A, von Domoseewski in the Sitswmgzier. οἱ, Afeadelé. Ahad. df. Hiss, Phil.-hist. Choe 
"18 Abh. xiii, 150-—153 held that the Palatine was full up and put the temple of 
Elogabatos in Aegre xi on the site of the temple of [hs Pater (Lamprid. τι, Aeliopdd. 1.6 
Heliogabalus a sacerdotio dei Heliogabali, cui templum Komae in eo loco constitult, in 
quo print aedes Orci fuit, quem e Suria secum advexit). ἘΠ Strong Art in Ancient Rome 
London 1929 ii. 148 accepts the view that the capital came from the precinct of a large 
temple on the north-east side of the Palatine—a temple erected by Elagabalus to house 
the sone of Emesa and re-dedicated by his successor Severus Alexander to lupiter Cer 
(rire ti, ττοῦ n. 8 with ἔχε, O40 and ἢ 41}: but see the objections of S. ft. Piatner— 
T. Ashby 4 JZosegraptical Dictionary af Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 P, 307. j 

Ξ Hernwlian. a. 6. 6 ff, 4 caught P.-gor ts, 

* Cp. a deserter at Berlin (J. Leipoldt are Neligtonen ἐπὶ ater Ceres fe Crchristen- 
fom in D. ΠῚ. Haas Ailderatias aur AeligiomngercAichic ix—yj Leiptig—Frlangen 1996 
Ρ. xii fig. 93), @ brome: medallion al Pans (Frohoer Avi. emp. rom. p. 167 fig. Coben 
dens. emp. rom.” iv. 3358 no. 10. fig., Gneechl Vener! toms, ji, 79 DO. 1 at gf : 
(=my fg. 745) ‘ritoccato') and Vienna (Gnecchi #.), and a bitlon coin atronk b 
Elagabalus at Alexandrela in aa1/2.4.0, (Brit. Mus. Cat, Coins Alexandria ete. πὶ y 
no. 1510 pl. 25 (mmy fig, 74%). “Ps 
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black stone was returned to Emesa?, and its cult at Rome by 
degrees died out® 

At Emesa, however, the cult continued to flourish. The usurper 
Uranius, whose full name was Lucius [ulius Aurelius Sulpicius 
Uranius Antoninus, issued not only bronze coins showing the 
temple (fig. 747)® or the stone in the temple with its two parasols 
and a lunar crescent in the gable (figs. 748, 749)*, and billon coins 
showing the solar eagle with a wreath in its beak (hg. 750)", but 
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Fig. 749. | Fig. 750. 


! Dion Cass. Bo, 21. 2 (ix. 478 Cary). 

2 F. Lenormant in Daremberg—Saglio Pact. Aad. it. 631, Ἐπ Cumont in Pauly— 
Wissowa Aeal-nc, ¥. 1111. 

2 ὙΠ: Frihner *Les monnaies d’Uranios Antonings’ in the Arwwarre εἷς ἴα portetd 
Jranpain de nuprirmatigue ef ἀνε δος Micon 1886 p. 194 no. 11 pl. 7, 1 (=my 
fig. 747) Berlin. The date ἘΞ (hc of Seleucid era) = 324 A.D. 

4 fa ad. p. 193 f πὸ, τὰ pl. 7, τὸ (=my hg. 748} Paris, no. τὸ pl. 7,9 (=my fig. 749) 
the bezel of an ancient ring formerly in the Charvet collection. The date E=@=— 253 a.v. 

δὲν mp. 192 f. no. § pl 7,7 (omy. fg. 710) London (fret. Afr. Cat. Comms 
Galatia, ete. p, 240 no. a2 pl. 28, 1). : 
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also gold pieces giving us the processional type {Π| 751) * and— 
best of all—a detailed representation of the stone itself (hgs. 752, 
753)% It stands between parasols, clad in drapery, with a three- 
pointed tiara above and a 4éefs below. The front is marked by 


three horizontal bands and three rows of points, the whole effect 
being that of a gwest-face 

Uranius’ domination was brief (248—253 Δ... But a fresh fillip 
was given to the cult, when Aurelian in 272 routed the forces of 
Zenobia near Emesa and entered the town to pay his debt of 
gratitude to its guardian god. After founding temples on the spot 
and enriching them with vast donations? he returned to Rome in 
273 and there built the famous temple of the Sun, whose porphyry 
columns are still to be seen at Constantinople in the church of 


l fd. ἰδ. μὲ ron no. 4 pl. 7, 4 (= my hg. 751) G. de Ponton d'Amécourt. 

53. μὲ rhs p. 18g f. no. 7 pl. 7, 1 (=my fg. 753} London (*Rapporté d’Orient par un 
conéul anplais, acheté par Prosper Dupre ef plus tard {181} par Edouard Wigan, qui 
oft aa Musee britannicqae*), Cohen Afoun. fmf. row.” iv. ag TO. ἢ ge. FE. Lenormant 
in Daremberp—Saplio Jet, dat. i. ὅ fg. 738, ἢν 529 fig. 2608, Stevenson— Smith— 
Madden Diet, Mow. Comes p. go8f fig. My hg. 723 i from πὶ fresh cast of the original, 
kindly supplied by Mr H. Mattingly (seule 4). 


«* Vopice. τὸς Awreftan. 25. 1— 6. 
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Saint Sophia’. The Sun worshipped by Aurelian was in all 
probability a fusion of several oriental Sa‘alfm, among whom not 
the least in importance was Elagabalos*. 


: [εὖ The stone of Dousares. 

Dousares?, the ancestral god of the Nabataean Arabs, was like- 

wise represented by a black stone. Clement‘ of Alexandreia says 
simply: ‘ The Arabs used to worship their stone.” Our next witness, 
Maximus Tyrius®, is more explicit: ‘The Arabs worship I know 
not whom; but their image I have seen—it was a square stone. 
A century later Arnobius*, who cannot claim to be an eye-witness, 
calls it contemptuously ‘a shapeless stone, Finally Soutdas’, draw- 
ing from some unknown source, writes as follows: 
*Theusares, that is the god Ares at Fetra in Arabia. The god Ares is 
worshipped by them, for him they honour above all others. The image 15 
a black stone, square and unshapen, four feet high by two feet broad, It 1 set 
on @ base of wrought gold. To this they offer sacrifice and for it they pour forth 
the victims’ blood, that being their form of libation. ‘The whole building abounds 
in gold, and there are dedications galore.’ 

The evidence of the texts is borne out by that of the coins. At 
Adraa in the Aaurax imperial bronze pieces show a hemispherical 
stone set on a cubical base (Arabic ἐμ ῥα) or seat (Aramacan 
métal), which is approached by a flight of steps (figs. 754—756)*. 


ι H. Jordan—C. Hillsen Jefegrapare der Stadt Kom ἐν Afertiom Berlin 1ge7 i. 3. 
4g3—4s6, S. DT. Plainer—T. Ashby οἱ Jogegrapical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oaford 
[20 ΒΡ. 491—493- 

8 Fr. Richter in Roscher fee. ἡγε, iv. 1146—1149- 

3 A pood account of Dousares is given by E. Meyer in Roecher Ler. Afpth. |. 1206 f., 
and a yet better one by Ἐς Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Avel-Eme. vy. 186g—1867. 
T. Nildeke in J. Hastings Ancyeispedia of Aehigon and Ethics Edinburgh 1906 |. 663, 
664 is more sketchy. 

4 Clem. Al. provr. 4. 46.2 p. 33, 146 πάλαι μὲν οὖν of Ξκύθαι τὸν ἀκινάκην», of “Apafer 
ror Algor, of Πέρσαι τὸν woregde προσεκύνουν, κι τ. 4. 

δ Max. Tyr. 8. Β΄ Ἀράβιοι σέβουσι μὲν, deriva δὲ οὐκ οἶδα. τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα εἶδαν, λίθοι ἣν 
τετράγωνον. 

ὅ Arnob, aay. wat. 6. 01 ridetis temporibus priscis Persas fuvios coluisse, memoralia 
ut indicant scripta, informem Arabas lapidem, acinacem Scythine nationes, εἰς. 

7 Souid. sr. Gein “Apyt’ τουτέστι θεὸν "Apyr, ἐν Ul¢rpp τῆν “Apaffias. σέβεται δὲ θεὺϊ 
“Ἄρηϊ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖν" τόνδε γὰρ μάλιστα τιμῶσι. τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα Mor ἐστὶ μέλατ, τετράγωνον, 
ἀτύπωτοι, (vor ποδῶν τευσώρων, εὕροι δύο" ἀνάκειται δὲ ἐπὶ βάσεων χρυσηλάτου, τούτῳ 
ϑύσυσι καὶ τὸ αἷμα τῶν ἱερείων προχέουσι" καὶ τοῦτό ἐστι» αὐτοῖν ἡ σπαυνδή, ὁ δὲ οἶκον dwar 
ἐστὶ πολύχρυσοτ, καὶ ἀναθήματα πολλά. 

"RR, Duscaud ΛΆΜ de mythwogit grrienne Paris 1905 p. 168 with fig. 37 (=my 
fig. 784) Μ. Aurelius AOYCAPHC @EOCAAPAH[NGIN] and the date ΞΘ [ἢ 
(6q of the era used in the Rotnan province of Arabin=174/5 4.0.) ἠδὲ p. 168f fig. 3 
(=my fig. 7158] Gallienus, Brit, Mus, Cat. Coins Arabia etc. pp. xin, 15 pl. 3, 5 (=my 
fy. 766) Gallienus with date PN (10 of the Arabian era=235/6.4.0.), 5. A. Cook ihe 
Relision of Ancient Palestine in the light af Archacolegy London 1930 p. τ pl. 33, 3: 
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At Bostra other pieces represent a triad of stones, surmounted by 
flat disks (? shew-bread) and again put on a plinth or platform 
reached by steps (figs. 757—-760)4. At Charachmoba a unique coin 
of Elagabalus has a figure seated before an erection, on whigh is 


Fig. 759. 


1 F, De Saulcy Mumismatique de la terre sainte Paris 1874 p. 370 pl. 21, 12 (=my 
fig. 757) Herennius Etruscus and Valens Hostilianus [- - -JADVCARTACOLMETY- «ἐλ 
R. Dussaud Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1905 p. 169 f. fig. 39 (=my fig. 758) 
Trajan Decius ACTIADVSA[RIACOLME]TRBOSTRENORVM, C. R. Morey in the 
Rev. Num. iv Série 1911 xv. 73 f. pl. 3, 2 Elagabalus AOV... ΘΕ... (?) and pl. 3, 3 
Herennius Etruscus and Valens Hostilianus, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Arabia etc. pp. xxvii f., 


26 no. 48 pl. 4, 12 (=my fig. 759) Trajan Decius and Herennius Etruscus ACTIA 
DVSAR[IACOLMETRBJOSTRE NORVM and p. xxvii πὶ 3 pl 49, 14 (=my 
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a pile or pillar between two smaller stones (fig. 761), All these 
are best interpreted as stones of Dousares*, and it has been well 
suggested that on a coin of Petra struck by Severus the object 
held, in the hand of the city-goddess is none other than Dousares’ 
sacred pillar (fig. 762)*. 

Dussaud* remarks that the same triad of stones is to be seen 
on other Nabataean monuments. Thus at e/-Umta‘iyyeh, some hours 
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Fig. 764. F ig. 766. 

south-west of Bostra, the lintel spanning the main gate of an 
ancient pagan temple shows in relief the three stones on their 
stepped base with altars right and left, all visible between the 
pillars of a long arcade (fig. 763), while at Weddin Sélth (el-H@r) 


fig. 760) Elagabalus AOY with OC (probably for OE[OC]), S. A. Cook of. ett. p. 25 
pl. 33» 4 

1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Arabia etc. pp. xxxi, 27 no. 3 (my fig. 761 is from a cast) 
XAP AKM(W...]- 

2 See Sir G. F. Hill 2. pp. xxiii, xxvii f., xxxi. 

8. Jd. ib. p. xxxviii n. 2 pl. 49, 21 (=my fig. 762) AAPIANHTTET PAMHTPO- 


TIOAIC. 
4 R. Dussaud Motes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1905 p. 173 f. fig. 41 (=my fig. 763). 
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rock-cut niches adjoining the hewn chamber called e/-Diwén offer 
similar groups of sacred stones (figs. 764—766)*. Such triads of 
stones, massébhéth, are indeed wide-spread throughout the Semitic 
world? and presumably stand in some relation to the ’dshérfyn*— 
tree-stems or sacred posts frequently figured in Cypriote art‘. 
Possibly the plurality of the ’&shértm led to the pluralisation of the 
massébhoth. But the problem is a complex one and still awaits 
solution®. 


"C. M. Doughty 7ravels in Arabia Deserta* London 1921 i. 120 figs. 1—3 (=my 
figs. 764—766). 

* See ey. 5. A. Cook The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeology 
London 1930 p. 24 pl. 6, 2. 

$ L. B. Paton in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1910 
iii. 186*~», G. L. Robinson #4. 1913 vi. 678°—679*, D. Μ, Kay ἐδ. 1915 viii. 48γ5-Ὁ, 
T. Davidson ἐδ. 1918 x. 51°~>, G. A. Barton #. 1918 x. g2%—94, A. Alt in Ebert 
Reallex. i. 235 ἴ., W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites* London 
1927 p- 187 ff. with the comments of S. A. Cook #4. p. 560 ff. 

* Ohnefalsch-Richter Ayfros pp. 172 ff., 410 pl. 69. 

ὅ The analogy of Woodhenge and Stonehenge in the west suggests that the sacred 
tree or trees were genetically prior to the standing stone or stones. It seems not unreason- 
able to suppose that a tree, which in time became a leafless tree or bare trunk (e.g. supra 
ii. 681 figs. 621—624), might be conventionalised into a post or pole (supra ii. 157 ἢ. 1). 
And, since any object of timber ultimately decays, it might—like the wooden columns of 
the oldest Greek architecture—be replaced by the substitution of a permanent stone pillar 
(supra ii. 56 ff.). If so, the earlier forms would of course continue to subsist alongside 
of their later equivalents. Some such evolution has in fact already been indicated and 
exemplified (supra ii. 149). 

Nevertheless this pedigree remains, in part at least, conjectural. Confining ourselves 
to verifiable facts, we might conclude with A. Lods Za croyance ἃ ἴα vie Suture et le culte 
des morts dans l’antiquité israélite Paris 1906 p. 201 f.: ‘nous avons la preuve que la 
massébah servait ἃ un véritable culte:des morts....I] serait pourtant possible aussi que, au 
temps de David, on regardat la massébah funéraire comme destinée simplement a perpétuer 
fe souvenir du défunt....Mais, méme dans ce cas, la stéle n’était pas un simple aide- 
mémoire pour les vivants; c’était une sorte d’incarnation du défunt lui-méme, lui 
permettant de ‘‘faire figure parmi les vivants” [F. M. J. Lagrange Etudes sur les religions 
sémitiques* Paris 1905 p. 199]...-La massébdh a donc, au fond, le méme sens lorsqu’elle 
est dressée sur une tombe et lorsqu’elle est érigée dans un sanctuaire; elle est le corps, la 
demeure d’un esprit.’ /d. /srael from its Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth Century 
trans. 5. H. Hooke London 1932 pp. 87 f. with pl. 5, 1 and 2, O4f., 116 n. 2, 227, 
258—263 (‘the most probable explanation seems to be that advanced by Robertson 
Smith: the purpose of the sacred stone was to provide the god who had manifested 
himself in a particular place, with an abode, a body, and to enable the worshippers to 
establish permanent relations with him. The reason why a stone was selected for this 
purpose was because it was the most suitable object to receive the sacrificial blood’). 
As such, the massébhdth had a long history, not to say pre-history, behind them: for 
whether they marked a sepulchre or a sanctuary, they cannot be separated frou the 
megalithic erections of Palestine and Syria, and so take us back through the Bronze Age 
to Neolithic times (see now P. Thomsen in Ebert Real/ex. viii. 106—115 pls. 34—37 and 
especially id. ἐδ. pp. 139—143 pl. 44). Ἵ 

At a late stage in their evolution they began, like the ς 
or the menhirs-sculptés of France, Siebenbiirgen, etc, 
form—witness a curious block of grey, polished, stone 


tanding stones of Sardinia 
, to be shaped into guasi-human 
(height 0°74™) found in 1922 on 
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* Souidas’ attempt to explain Dousares as a form of Ares? is, of 
course, a piece of puerile etymology, though Cumont? may be 
right in thinking that the same whimsy gave rise to the genitive 
Dousdreos found earlier in inscriptions*. When viticulture was 
introduced into Arabia, Dousares as principal god of the country 
may have taken it under his protection: Isidoros of Charax on the 
Tigris, a geographer of s. i A.D.4, made Dousares a Nabataean name 


a Fig. 767. b 


the ‘niveau syro-phénicien’ at Laodikeia ad Libanum (Qadesh) and regarded by the 
finder, not as an unfinished statue, but as the schematic figure of a bearded deity 
(M. Pézard Qadesh, mission archéologique a Tell Nebi Mend 1921—1922 (Haut-commis- 
sariat de la République francaise en Syrie et au Liban. Service des antiquités et des 
beaux-arts. Bibliothéque archéologique et historique T. xv) Paris 1931 p. 40 f. pl. 29 
fig. 1 (=my fig. 767, a, 6)). 

! Supra p. 907. 2 Ἐς Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ν. 1867. 

5’ Lebas—Waddington Asie Mineure iii nos. 2023 (Mélah-es-Sarrar) Νάγος Χαίρου | 
ἱερεὺς θεοῦ Δουϊσάρεος ἐπόησε | τὸν βωμὸν ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων ἔτει νθ΄ (59 of the Arabian era 
=164/5 A.D.), 2312 (ϑοκείάα, Soada) [- - "7 τ. jafos M[--]| [---- ἱερεὺς Δο]υσάρεος 
θε[ οὔ] | [----+--+-- Jer ἀνικήτου | [ἀνέστη Ἶσεν. 

F. H. Weissbach in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ix. 2064 ff. 
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for Dionysos", The same native god was perhaps Hellenized as 
Zeus Epikdrpios at Bostra®, for a Nabataean vizier is known to 
have erected a votive offering to Zeus Dousdres Sotér(?) at Miletos?. 
A solar aspect of the god has also been deduced from the occurrence 
of Helios’ epithet Aavtesos in connexion with him 

As regards the ritual of Dousares, apart from Souidas® our sole 
informant is Epiphanios*, bishop of Constantia in Kypros. This 


" Hesych. 2.0, ἀουσάρην" τὰν Διόνυσον. Ναβαταῖοι. ὧν ψησιν ᾿Ισίδωροε. 

5 Lebos— Waddington Ane Mineurr [ἢ no. 1907 (Bostra, in the first half of r, ἢ A.D.) 
[ἐκ προνοίαε - « -1} Φράζετ)ωνπν rol evplov ἡγεμάνον, | πόλιν '᾿“Ἐπικαρτίῳ Aud τὸν βωμὸν] 
ἱδρύσατα, ἐπὶ Ἐαβείκου '᾿Ὰμρειλίον | wpedipoy τὸ A’ καὶ συναρχώώτων, On Zeus ᾿Βεικάρπιος 
sce supra 1.236 τι, τὸν il. afon, o, 106s, 117} ἢ. 2, 188 and Hesych. rr. “Exudprim: 
Heit dr Εὐβοίᾳ. Cumont Joe, cit, p. 1867 says: “Ob mit dem Zeus ἐσικάρκιον von Rostra... 
auch DW usares) gemeint ist, muss dahingestellt bleiben.” 

2 Supra ti. 317 τι, 1, 

* Supra p. grin. 3. See also supra i. 193 fi. t. 

Another form of Zeus recognised at Bostra was Zeus dean, who appear om the 
coins sometimes with a solar disk on his head (eg. F. De Sauley Muenrmatigne de da 
Ferre taints Paris 1874 p. 368 pl. ai, g (=my bg. 768) ulin Mamaea COLONIA 
BOSTEKA) as on a coin of Alexandreia [rape i ado fig. 276), sometimes with a ddfather 


(R, Dussaud Noles de mythologic syrienne Paris 1905 p. 179 f. fig. 42 {πατῶν Bp. 769) 
Philippus Senior COLMETRO POLISBOSTRA) os in another Alexandrian type 
(aupra i. ge fg. 277). Dussaud asks: ‘Ne serit-ce pas Dusupds ayant emprunté Jey 
traits de Jupiter Ammon?" 

Sin-worship pure and simple is attested for the Nabatacans by ΘΙ χα), 784. ἥλιον 
TH enrl τοῦ Cute red lépord μενοι βωμάρ, ordrdorrey ΤῈ αὐτῷ καὶ ful per por | 
riforres. Aafia 

* Supra p. go7. 

" Epiphan. amar. Aatres. 51. 22. g—11 πρῶτον μὲν ἐν ᾿Αλεξανδρείᾳ ἐν τῷ Kopaly 
“ποῦν τῷ καλυυμένῳ!' ναὸν δὲ ἐστι μέγιστος τουτέστιν τὸ τέμενως τῆν Κύμην. ὅλην ures: 
PORT a dyppewrerarres ἐν. ἄφιμασί τισι καὶ aidoiy τῷ εἰδώλῳ Géowrey ani παννυχίδα Saraki. 
Torre: μετὰ τὴν τῶν ἠλεκτρυάνων κλανγἣ κατέρχανται λαμπαδηφῦμοι εἶν disialtgase 
ὑπύγαιαν καὶ ἀναφέρουσι Garde τι ἐύλινον de> φορείῳ καθεζόμενον γυμνόν, ἔχον σφραγῖδά 
τινα σταυροῦ ἐπὶ τοῦ μετώπον διάχγρυσον καὶ dei ταῖς ἑκατέραινχ χερσὶν ἄλλαν Bho τοιαΐναι 
σφ ραγῖδαι καὶ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖν τοῦς duet γυκάττων ἄλλαι δύο, ὁμοῦ δὲ [τὰν] πέντε σφραγίδαν ἀνὰ 
χρυσοῦ τετυπωμέναι καὶ περιβέρουσιν αὐτὸ τὸ ξῤάνον ἐπτάκιι κρλ ἀδάνταν τὸν porelrarer 
rade μετὰ αὐλῶν καὶ τυμπάνων καὶ ὕμνων καὶ κωμάσαντεις καταίρουσιν αὐτὸ αὖϑις εἰς τὰκ 
ὑπύγαιον τόπον. ἐρωτώμενοι δὲ ὅτι τί dors τοῦτο τὸ μυστήριον ἀποερίνασται καὶ λέγουσι» ὅτι 
ταύγῃ ry ὥρᾳ ἐμ peo ἢ μη [τουτέστιν ἢ παρϑένον) ἐγέρνημις rip Αἰῶγρε. 


τοῦτο δὲ καὶ ἐν ἸΠέτρᾳ τῇ πόλει {μητρόπολιν δέ ἐστι τῆς ᾿Αραβίας, Gru ἐστὶν ᾿Εδὼμ ἡ 
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prelate in a noteworthy passage of his pandrion, ‘A Medicine-chest 
to cure all Heresies’ (374—378 a.D."),is concerned to record pagan 
parallels to the Christian Epiphany* as celebrated on the night of 
January § to ὃ: 


precinct of Kore®. All night long they keep vigil, chanting to their idol with 
songs and flutes. The nocturnal service over, at cock-crow torch-bearers go 
down into an undergrotind chamber and bring up a wooden image, sitting naked 
on a litter, with the imprint of a golden cross on its forehead, two similar 
imprints on its hands, and other two on its knees, all told, five golden marks 
impressed upon it. They carry the image itself seven times round the central 
part of the temple with flutes, timbrels, and hymns, And after the procession 
they bring it down again to its underground quarters. If asked what they mean 
by this mystery, they make answer: “This day and hour Kore (that is, the 
Virgin) has given birth to Aion'." 


ἐν ruir ypagair γεγραμμένη) ἐν τῷ ἐκεῖσε eldwhely οὕτω! γίνεται, καὶ 'Apefurg δεαλέετιμ 
τοῦτῳ δὲ καὶ dv HXoteg γένεται τῇ τύλαι κατ᾿ ἐκείνην τὴν κὐκτα, ὧν ἐκεῖ ἐν τῇ Τιότῥᾳ καὶ 
ἐν ᾿Αλεξανόρες. 

1A. Jillicher in Pauly—Wissowa Aval-Eac. vi. 193 (374—377 4-0.), W. Christ 
Gachichte der ertechtschen Litteratur® Milnchen ig2y ti. 1. 1448 (374— 978 A.D.) 

3 κ᾿, Holl * Der Ursprung des Epiphanienfestes’ in the Sitiangsber. οἷ, Aad, a. Wiis. 
fivefin Phil.-hist. Classe 1917 p. 403 7. with the observations of Εἰ, Boll in the Arcére ἢ 
Fel 1916—1g1y xix. 190 f. 

20. Pochstein in Pauly—Wisowa ἀνα ἐν i. 1187. 

4 For Aion αἱ Alexandrein Καὶ, Holl ad dec, cp. a billon coin of Antonines Pios issued 
there in 138/9 A.D. τ Cat. Coins tii. 459 no. 404 pl. 87, 27) 
and in 44/5 A.0. (Ar, Afer, Caf, Cotas Alexandria ete. p. 017 
no. τοῦ pl. 26. Fig. 770 i from a specimen of mine): other 
examples of both issucs are listed by J. ὦ. Milne Catalogue of 
Abesandrian Corns Oxford 1933 μὲ 4o nod, 1600—1604 and p. 42 
nos. 1734—1737- Holl also quotes Hippol. raf. Aaeres, ἃ. Β 
pp. 164, 166 Duncker—Schoenlewin καθάπερ αὐτὸς ὁ ἱεροῴάρτηι, 
ode ἐπυκεκομμένος ude, ὧς ὁ "Arrit, etwouyirudror δὲ διά κωνείον καὶ Ἂς 
πᾶσαν πταρητημένοι τὴν σαμκικὴν γένεσιν, ever ἐν Ἐλευσῖνι ὑπὸ Fig. 776. 
πολλῷ πυρὶ τελῶν τὰ μεγάλα καὶ ἄρρητα μυστήρια βοᾷ καὶ κέκραγε ᾿ς 
λέγων" ἐμερὰν ἔτεκε wirvia wal ραν Βριμὼ Βρὲ μὸν ," τουτέστιν ἰσχυρᾷ ἐσχρύιν,,.. αὔτη γὰρ 
ἐστιν ἡ παρθένοι ἢ ἐν γαστρὶ ἔχονσα καὶ σνλλαμιβάνουσα καὶ τίκτουσα υἱόν, οὐ Prete, οὐ 
σωματικὸν, ἀλλὰ μαχήμιαν Αἰῶνα Αἰώνιων, Lyi. de mien. 4. 1 p. 64, δ ἢ, Wilrsch (cited 
supra ti. 337 nn. 1 and a), Sould. x2. Ἤραϊεκοι (of Egypt, a neo-Platonic connoisseur of 
deities, under Zenon emperor of the cast (474—490 A.D.))-...00re depres τὸ ἄρρητον 
βγαλμα τοῦ Αἰῶνοι ὑπὸ τοῦ Meo? κατεχέμενον», ὃν ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖν ἐτίμησαν, "Ὄσιριν ὄντα καὶ 
‘Aber ὁμοῦ. κατὰ μυστικὴν cy ἀληθῶι! φάναι δεακρασίαν, and an inscription of the 
Augustan age from Eleusis (Dittenberger Syl. imacr. GrA no, rag Καὶ ὀϊντοι Hopwyior 
Αὔλον wide] | ἐποίει καὶ ἀνέθηκε | σὺν ἀδελφοῖν Athan καὶ Ξέξτωι | Aldea | εἰν κράτος Powis 
καὶ διαμανὰν | μυστηρίων. | Αἰὼν ὁ αὐτὸς ἐν τοῖν αὐτοῖν αἰεὶ | ὠύσεε θείαι μένων κόσμον Te 
εἶν | κατὰ τὰ αὐτά, ὁποῖοι ἔστι καὶ ἣν | καὶ ἔσται, ἀρχὴν μεσύτητα τέλοε | οὐκ ἔχων, μετα. 
βολῆς ἀμέτοχοι, | θείαν φόπεων ἐργάτην αἰωνίυν πάντα, on which remarkable outburst of 
philosophic praise see O. Weinreich “Alon in Elcusis’ in the aredie f. Hef, 1916—1919 
xix. 17g—190). As to the five golden crosses imprinted on Aion, Weinreich foc. eat, 


Cc. τὴ, 55 


- 


i 
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Again, at Petra (the metropolis of Arabia, that is the Edom mentioned.in 
the Scriptures) in the idol-house there the same thing takes place. They hymn 
the Virgin in the speech of Arabia, calling her in Arabic Chaamo#*, that is 


p. 187 n. 2 approves a suggestion of F. Boll, that they represented the five ‘ Lebenssterne’ 
of the Egyptians, 7.c. the five planets, but also cites the oracle given by Amfnon to 
Alexander (Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 6. 178 from pseudo-Kallisth. 1. 33. 2 ὦ βασιλεῦ 
<co> Φοῖβος ὁ μηλόκερως ἀγορεύει" | εἴ ye θέλεις αἰῶσιν ἀγηράτοισι νεάζειν, | κτίζε πόλιν 
περίφημον -«-ὑπὲρ Πρωτηίδα νῆσον,» | ἧς προκάθητ᾽ -« Αἰὼν- Πλουτώνιος -« αὐτὸς: ἀνάσ- 
σων | πενταλόφοις κορυφαῖσιν ἀτέρμονα κόσμον ἑλίσσων). 

See further C. Lackeit Aion, Zeit und Ewighkeit in Sprache und Religion der Griechen 
1. Teil: Sprache Kénigsberg 1916, 11. Teil: Religion (‘im Erscheinen’), zd. in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. Suppl. iii. 64—68, H. Junker ‘Uber iranische Quellen der hellen- 
istischen Aionvorstellung’ in the Bibliothek Warburg. Vortrage 1921—1922 p. 125 f., 
E. Norden Die Geburt des Kindes Leipzig—Berlin 1924 p. 24 ff., L. Troje ‘Die Geburt 
des Aion—ein altes Mysterium’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1923—1924 xxii. 87 —116, O. Kern 
*Plutos in Alexandreia’ i+. p. 199f., M. Zepf ‘Der Gott Αἰών in der hellenistischen 
Theologie’ #4. 1927 xxv. 225—244, Ε΄. Cumont in the Comptes rendus del Acad. des inser. 
et belles-lettres 1928 p. 274 ff., J. Scheftelowitz ‘ Die Zeit als Schicksalsgottheit in der 
indischen und iranischen Religion (Kala und Zruvan)’ in the Settrage sur indischen 
Sprachwissenschaft und Religionsgeschichte 1929 iv. 1--. 58. 

These lucubrations tend to show that the Hellenistic cult of Aion was a semi- 
philosophical synthesis of several elements, all derived from the near east—the Chaldaean 
connexion of eternity with astrology; the old Persian god Zervan, underlying the later 
Mithraic Kronos or Aion (supra ii. 1053); the Phoenician Oulomos ‘ Eternity’ (supra ii. 
1037), and Aion the human son of Baaut ‘Night’ and Kolpias ‘Wind’ (supra i. 191); 
the Egyptian Heh, god of Eternity, who as Aion came to be equated with Osiris and 
Adonis, and appears not only as a sun-god (Osiris) but even as a moon-goddess (Isis) ; 
and finally the Gnostic series of Aiones, whose supreme summation was the absolute 
Aion. In short, it would appear that the cult of Aion was the product of a comprehensive 
religious movement, which in some ways recalls the all-embracing ontology of Neo- 
Platonism. 

1 The text of Epiphanios, here dependent on a single manuscript (Marcianus 125) 
reads Χααμοῦ, which is kept by both K. W. Dindorf and K. Holl. The latter cites in 
support B. Moritz ‘Der Sinaikult in heidnischer Zeit’ in the Ad/. d. gitt. Gesellsch. α. 
Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1916 Abh. ii. 18, who records numerous inscriptions with such 
names as Xaauov, Χααμμος, Xaaupéovs, Xaauuw, Χαιαμος, etc. 

But E. Meyer in Roscher Lex. A/yth. i. 1206 would read Xaafod, adding ’ .. .dagegen 
bedeutet Ka‘abfi allerdings eine bliihende Jungfrau; dabei ist...der Nachdruck nicht auf 
die Jungfraulichkeit, sondern auf die strotzende Fiille zu legen. Ob diese Mutter des 
Dusares mit dem in Mekka verehrten Steinklotze, der Ka‘aba, an die sich bekanntlich 
auch die Verehrung mehrerer Gottinnen, der Allat, der ‘Uzza und der Manat, anschloss 
(Qoran 53, 19f.), identisch oder nahe verwandt ist, muss bei dem ginzlichen Mangel 
genauer Nachrichten dahingestellt bleiben.’ 

F. Cumont, too, in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. v. 1866 writes: ‘ Dieses Baetylion, 
das als jungfriuliche Mutter des Gottes angesehen wurde, wie die Petra genitrix der 
Mithrasmysterien, war Χαάβου genannt, d. ἢ. wohl Ry “der Wiirfel.” ’ 

R. Eisler in the Archiv f. Rel. 1912 xv. 630 prints Χααβοῦ and notes: ‘der hs. 
Lautbestand Χααμοῦ entspricht der bekannten, auch im Babylonischen nachweisbaren 
Aussprache von m wie τὸ; ...das του ist die im Nabataischen auch fiir Feminina iibliche 
Endung auf }; zum Namen selbst, dessen Identitat mit der altmekkanischen “‘ Ka‘aba ἢ 
bekannt ist, sowie iiber seine Doppelbedeutung “ Wiirfel” und “Jungfrau,” wortlich 
* ** Madchen mit reifer, voller Brust,” ἡ vgl. Blochet, Ze cute αἱ Aphrodite Anahita chez les 
Arabes du Paganisme, Revue de linguistiqgue XXxv 1902, p, 5 ff. und Eisler, Philol. 
LXVIII, p. 121 ff.’ 
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“sKore” or “ Virgin,” and her offspring Dousdres, that is “ Only-begotten of the 
Lord.” 
In the town of Elousa?® also the same thing takes place that night as happens 
there in Petra and at Alexandreia’ 
ΕΣ 


1 The derivation of Δουσάρης is disputed. The name is commonly interpreted as DAd, 
‘Lord’ (=north Semitic Aa‘a/), of Shard, a place-name. This might be one of several 
localities (J. Wellhausen Xeste arabischen Heidentums® Berlin 1897 p- 51), but was 
probably a mountain-range in Arabia (cp. Steph. Byz. Δουσαρή: σκόπελος καὶ κορυφὴ 
ὑψηλοτάτη ᾿Αραβίας. εἴρηται δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ Δουσάρου. θεὸς δὲ οὗτος παρὰ “Apayiw καὶ 
Δαχαρηνοῖς τιμώμενος. οἱ οἰκοῦντες Δουσαρηνοί, ὡς Aaxapnroi)—the scriptural ‘mount 
Seir’ (Smith Dict. Geogr. ii. 932). G. Dalman Petra und seine felsheiligttimer Leipzig 
1908 i. 49 hazards a Sumerian etymology Dii-Sar-ra=‘ Allbesieger.’ In any case the 
notion that Aovedpys meant μονογενὴς τοῦ δεσπότου is absurd. 

2 Elousa (Ha/asa) was a town in Idumaea, 71 miles from Jerusalem (I. Benzinger 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 2457). The local cult is mentioned incidentally by 
Hieron. v. Hilarion. 25 (xxiii. 42 B—C Migne) vadens (sc. St Hilarion) in desertum Cades 
ad unum de discipulis suis visendum, cum infinito agmine monachorum pervenit Elusam 
eo forte die, quo anniversaria solemnitas omnem oppidi populum in templum Veneris 
congregaverat. colunt autem illam ob Luciferum, cuius cultui Saracenorum natio dedita 
est....quos ille blande humiliterque suscipiens, obsecrabat ut Deum magis quam lapides 
colerent.’ R. Eisler in the Archiv 5 Rel. 1912 xv. 630 n. ο comments * Σαρακηνοί von 
Sr “ Morgenstern” wie ᾿Αγαρηνοί von hagar “Stein.” 

On the ancient Arabian worship of the Morning Star see also Io. Damask. ae Aaeres. 
τοι (xciv. 764 A—B Migne) οὗτοι μὲν οὖν (sc. οἱ Σαρακηνοῖ) εἰδωλολατρήσαντες καὶ προσ- 
κυνήσαντες τῷ ἑωσφόρῳ ἄστρῳ καὶ τῇ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ, ἣν δὴ καὶ Χαβὰρ (v./. Χαβέρ) τῇ ἑαντῶν 
ἐπωνόμασαν γλώσσῃ, ὅπερ σημαίνει μεγάλη, Gutberlethus cap. 1 (e Catechesi Saracen- 
orum: quoted by Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 1227) ἀναθεματίζω τοὺς προσκυνοῦντας τῷ 
Ἑωσφόρῳ καὶ τῇ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ, ἣν κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αράβων γλῶσσαν Χάβαρ λέγουσιν, ὅπερ ἔστι 
μεγάλη (parallels infra p. 917 τι. 7), Bartholomaeus Edess. (5. ix A.D.) confut. Agaren. 
p- 307 Le Moyne (civ. 1385 c Migne) ὅν ol “ApaSes δοκιμάζετε, -- ὃν- τὸ ἑωσφόρον 
ἄστρον, Ζεβὼ ᾿Αφροδίτη (sic) ἹΚρόνον καὶ Χαμὰρ λέγετε. The cult is further discussed by 
W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites* London 1927 pp. 56 n. 3, 
281 ff., Τ, Noldeke in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1908 
i. 665°, cp. S. A. Cook The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeology 
London 1930 p. 218 n. 3. 

* Cp. Kosmas of Jerusalem (s, viii a.p.) commentarii in Sancti Gregoriit Naztanseni 
Carmina 52 (xxxviii. 464 Migne) ταύτην (sc. Christmas) ἦγον ἔκπαλαι δὲ τὴν ἡμέραν ἑορτὴν 
Ἕλληνες, καθ᾽ ἣν ἐτελοῦντο κατὰ τὸ μεσονύκτιον, ἐν ἀδύτοις τισὶν ὑπεισερχόμενοι, ὅθεν 
ἐξιόντες ἔκραζον" “Ἢ παρθένος ἔτεκεν, αὔξει φῶς." ταύτην Επιφάνιος ὁ μέγας τῆς Κυπρίων 
ἱερεύς φησι τὴν ἑορτὴν καὶ Σαρρακηνοὺς ἄγειν τῇ wap αὐτῶν σεβομένῃ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ, ἣν δὴ 
Χαμαρᾶ τῇ αὐτῶν προσαγορεύουσι γλώττῃ. Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 1227 n. = quotes a 
slightly different version from Τὶ Gaisford Catalogus sive notitia manuscriptorum gui a 
cel. Ξ. D. Clarke comparati in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adservantur Oxonii 1812 i. 4 3 
ταύτην «τὴν "- ἑορτὴν Ἕλληνες ἦγον ἐτησίαν ἔκπαλαι καθ᾿ ἦν ἐτέχθη Χριστὸς ἡμέραν αὐξί- 
ῴωτον καλοῦντες. ἑτελοῦντο δὲ κατὰ τὸ μεσονύκτιον ἀδύτοις ὑπεισερχόμενοι, ὅθεν ἐξιόντες 
ἔκραζον" “Ἢ παρθένος ἔτεκεν" αὔξει φῶς. ταύτην, ὡς ᾿Επιφάνιος γράφει, τὴν ἑορτὴν ἦγον 
καὶ Σαρακηνοὶ πάλαι τὴν παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς σεβομένην τιμῶντες ᾿Αφροδίτην, ἣν δὴ Χαβαρα (sic 
without accent) τῇ αὐτῶν προσαγορεύουσι γλώσσῃ. F. Boll in the Sitsungsber. d. Heidelb. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1910 Abh. xvi. 16, 40 ff. publishes a calendar from 
Lower Egypt drawn up ¢. 200 A.D. by the astrologer Antiochos, in which Dec. 25 is 
marked as ᾿Ηλίου γενέθλιον" αὔξει φῶς. Nevertheless K. Holl in his note on Epiphan. 
panar, haeres. 51. 22. 11 insists ‘dass Epiphanius—ob mit Recht oder Unrecht—hier 
nicht den 25. Dez., sondern den 6. Januar meint.’ 
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This curious passage, whatever else it implies, at least asserts 
that at Petra in the fourth century Dousares was viewed as the 
offspring of Chaamou, a goddess comparable with Kore, the Greek 
Qucen of the Underworld, and further that his birth was the subject 
of an annual mystery-show. Of his sire we hear nothing except the 
improbable claim that Doewsdres meant the ‘Only-begotten of the 
Lord.” Beyond these obvious pronouncements it would not be safe 
to speculate’, 

We are not then, so far as I can see, in a position to state 
definitely that the black stone of Dousares was an actual meteorite. 
At the same time we must concede that it is found in suspiciously 
stellar company. Its analogues at Alexandreia and at Elousa were 
both of the starry order, For Aion at Alexandreia was marked 


1 BR, Eisler in successive articles {Ὁ Roba—Kybele’ in Pasielogues 1g09 Leviil. 118-141. 
161—a09, ‘Kuba—Kybele’ in the Aire des Afwoley ancteenes tgog pp. g68— 372, “Das 
Fest des * Gebortstages der Zeit” in Nordarabien’ in the Archie. Ael, 1913 xv. 628—638) 
has maintained that throughout the near ἐπὶ the Semites worshipped a great matriarchal 
goddess under variows connected or connectible names—Xaafel, Χαμάρ, Χαβάρ, Χαβὲρ, 
Χουβάρ, Ἐουβάρ, Kafijp, Καβέρ, In Asin Minor she wan the Mother of the gods, Ajdese, 
the Afafer Awéiér of Phrygian inscriptions (F. Schwenn in Pauly—Wiseowa Meal £nc, 
xi, sag0), whose cult had spread to Greece by 1. vi B.C. and reached Rome tm 204 B.C, 

These names, linked together ‘durch das Band des Gleichklangs und der Buchstaben- 
gleichheit, die Basis aller morgenlindischen Wortmystik ond relighisen Begriffsbildung,’ 
were amociated with three distinct word-groupa: (1) Arable ἔσω, Greek κύβοι, Latin 
rufus, English ewie—the goddess being represented ly a stone block (ep. Lyd. ate mens, 
4. 63 μι 114, Β Witnech Κυβέλη ἀπὸ τοῦ κυβικοῦ σχήματοι, (2) Arable fa‘ata ‘to have 
swelling, prominent, or protuberant breasts’ (sec E,W. Lane fa Arodie- English Lexicon 
London and Edinburgh 188s Book 1 Part vil p. 2615 Π), δα σὸ ‘maiden with full breast, 
fund *hoaom,’ Juda " virginity.’ Cp. the Hittite Mother of the gods, whose sign is 
> a pair of breasts (F. Hommel Afhmofogte wad Geograpiie dar alten Orient 
Munchen 1926 p. 51 9.2), the Ephesian Artemis (rmgra il. 405 n. 4 figs, 307—315), 
and the Persian Anahita from Arabic wadade ‘to be full-brensted’ [Εἰ Blochet ‘Le 
culte d'Aphrodite-Anahita chez les Arabes du Paganisme’ in the Aeowe ale depwertigne 
ἐ de philslogie compard τον xxxv- Β πὶ 0 "δά μά désigne une “fille sux seins arrondia™; 
ce mot est trés probablement une transcription du nom de la grande viéesse perse Andhita, 
aspect iranien de l'Astarte s¢mitique. Bot my colleague Prof, H. W. Hailey tells me 
that this derivation is frankly impossible: dAmdiita means “Undefled.' Again, Elaler 
blunders badly when in this connexion he speaks of ‘der kleinasiatischen “ Demeter” 
Meya\suafos oid’ Aeduan fog’ : ot I Gimppe Gr. νέα. Kel. bap Sa Th 2, [178 ot. 7]: 
(a) Greek κύββα, κέμβη, κύπελλον, Latin ἔβα, and other words for ‘cus’ of "hollow. 
The Meccan Ag‘aéa, a feminine substantive, was originally a goddess embodied as an 
aerolite and annoally draped in accordance with an ancient marriage-rite, In her case 
the ‘hollow’ was of course the womb, cp. the Aff on the stone of Kybele @) (rgtra 
ΠΕ Boy i. figs. 117-738) and on that of Elagubalos ἔμ βεπ pe δῆ ἔβη. ἘΝ 753}. 

From μήτρα Eisler passes on to ἀμῴαλόε, contending that the Lydian Omphale was a 
form of Kybele—witness her lion-skin etc.—and dealing with tmany other topics which 
do not immediately concern wi. On the whole, his articles are brim-full of learning and 
abound in novel suggestions, some of which deserve to be followed up: but they are, to 
my thinking, largely vitinted by an admixture of doubtful or worse than doubtful ely 
mologies. 
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With five golden crosses, a star-spangled child; and Venus at 
Elousa was worshipped ‘on account of the Morning Star.’ The 
phrase recalls Astarte’s discovery of a star dropped from the sky+— 
Lucifer fallen from heaven*. If we were right in regarding the 
dropped star of Tyre as a meteorite, the black stone of Dousares 
may have been meteoric too. 

That conclusion was reached more than a century since by 
F. Miinter® and F. v. Dalberg‘, who went on to argue that the 
black stone still to be seen in the Ka‘bah at Mecca was in pre- 
Islamic times the meteoric form of an Arab deity, either Dousares 
himself (Miinter) or the Moon (V. Dalberg). They rightly drew 
attention to Arab beliefs concerning the origin of the stone’ and 
its early history®. Of these the most important is contained in 
an extract from Niketas Choniates? written between 1204 and 


1 Supra p. 892. 2 Isa. 14. 12, cp. Luke το. 18. 

5. F. Minter Antigquarische Abhandlungen Kopenhagen 1816 p. 281 f. 

* F. ν. Dalberg Ueber Meteor-Cultus der Alten, vorsiiglich in Besug auf Steine, diz 
vom Himmel gefallen Heidelberg 1811 p. 93 ff. 

δ F. v. Dalberg of. cit. p. 95 f. ‘Die Araber behaupten, der Engel Gabriel habe ihn 
vom Himmel zur Erbauung der Ka’abah gebracht.,. Der Sage nach soll er anfinglich 
weiss und schimmernd gewesen seyn (vielleicht weil er als ein gltthender Stein herab fiel), 
nachher aber wire er der Thrinen willen, die er fiir die Sinden der Menschen vergoss, 
ganz schwarz geworden, und habe seinen ersten Glanz verlohren.’ So R. F. Burton 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Meccah and Medinah*® London—Belfast 1879 p. 493 n. 3 
“Moslems agree that it was originally white, and became black by reason of men’s sins. 
It appeared to me a common aérolite covered with a thick slaggy coating, glossy and 
pitch-like, worn and polished. Dr Wilson of Bombay showed me a specimen in his 
possession, which externally appeared to be a black slag, with the inside of a bright and 
sparkling greyish-white, the result of admixture of nickel with the iron. This might 
possibly, as the learned Orientalist then suggested, account for the mythic change of 
color, its appearance on earth after a thunderstorm, and its being originally a material 
part of the heavens. Kutb el-Din expressly declares that, when the Karamitah restored 
it after twenty-two years to the Meccans, men kissed it and rubbed it upon their brows; 
and remarked that the blackness was only superficial, the inside being white.’ 

5 F. Miinter of. cit. p. 282 n. 48 ‘ Wenigstens sagt die Morgenliandische Fabel: eum 
esse cum pretiosis Paradisi lapidibus cum Adamo in terram demissum; ac postea—fiigt 
sie hinzu—diluvii tempore rursus in coelum sublatum. Sim. Assemanni Saggio sull 
origine, culto, literatura e costumi degli Arabi avanti Maometto. Padoua 1788. p- 21.’ 

* F. Lenormant Lettres assyriologigues εἰ épigraphiques sur Phistoire & les A ntigquités 
de l’ Asie antérieure Paris 1872 ii. 126 n. 1 cites an unpublished passage of Niket. Chon. 
θησαυρὸς ὀρθοδοξίας from cod. Gr. Flor. xxiv, plut. ix, fol. 259 τὸ ἀναθεματίζω καὶ αὐτὸν 
τὸν els τὸ Μέκε οἶκον τῆς προσευχῆς, ἐν ᾧ φασι κεῖσθαι μέσῳ λίθον μέγαν ἐκτύπωμα τῆς 
᾿Αφροδίτης ἔχοντα, τιμᾶσθαι δὲ τοῦτον ὡς ἐπάνωθεν αὐτοῦ τῇ “Ayap ὁμιλήσαντος τοῦ 
᾿Αβραάμ, ἢ ὡς αὐτῷ τὴν κάμηλον προσδήσαντος ὅτε τὸν ᾿Ισαὰκ ἔμελλε θύειν" τοὺς δὲ εἰς 
προσευχὴν ἐκεῖ ἀπιόντας μὲν μίαν (leg. μίαν μὲν) αὐτῶν χεῖρα πρὸς τὸν λίθον ἐκτείνειν, τῇ 
δὲ ἑτέρᾳ τὸ ols κατέχειν τὸ ἴδιον, καὶ οὕτω κυκλοτερῶς ἑαυτοὺς περιφέρειν ἕως ἂν πέσωσι 
σκοτοδιριάσαντες and further ἀναθεματίζω τοὺς προσκυνοῦντας τῷ πρωϊνῷ ἄστρῳ ἤγουν τῷ 
ἑωσφόρῳ καὶ τῇ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ ἣν κατὰ τὴν τῶν ᾿Αρράβων γλῶσσαν Χαβὰρ ὀνομάζουσι, τουτέστι 
μεγάλην. 

With this second anathema cp. supra p. 915 n. 2 and Const. Porphyrogen. ae 
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1210 A.D. but based on the earlier evidence of Euthymios Zigabends 
(ce. 1100 075 From this it appears that the stone was marked 
with the shape of Aphrodite, presumably a #¢efs*, and associated 
traditionally with the union of Hagar and Abraham. It was ,long 
since surmised by Falconnet* that the allusion must be to a 
natural stone simulating the womb. Such stones were known to 
early naturalists as ‘ hystérolithes*, ‘ Hysterolithen* 

Sir Richard Burton, who made his famous pilgrimage to Mecca 
in 1853, has described and illustrated the Ka‘bah as decked in its 
annual attire, a covering of brilliant black with a golden band 


admintttr. ip. 14 (i. g2 Bekker) προιγεῤχυνται δὲ (sc. οἱ Ξαρακηνοῦ καὶ εἰν τὸ τῆν 
"λφροδίτην ἄπτραε, ὃ καλοῦσι Καουβάρ, καὶ ἀναφωνοῦσιν ἐν τῇ προσευχῇ αὐτῶν οὔτων AN 
ofa Kowddp,’ ὃ ἐστιν 4 Ger καὶ "Adpodiry. ror γὰρ Geby "ANAS rpororomdio, τὸ ὅδ odd 
ἀντὶ τοῦ καὶ ovridqpow τιδέα σέ, καὶ τὸ Κοιβὰρ καλοῦσι τὸ ἄστρον, καὶ λέγουσι» οὕτω 
*ANAE οὐὰ Κουβάρ᾽.--ππ exact statement variously distorted by Euthym, Zigaben. 
πανοπλία δυγματική 28. 1 (Cxxx. 1333.4 Migne), Kedren. 40st. conn. 425 B—c (i. Jay 
Bekker}, Glykas ann. 4. 277 0 (p. 51g Bekker). 

1K. Krombacher Gechichte der dysanfietschen Litferaivr? Minchen 180} p. ga, 

2 fd fd. p. Safi. Ε΄ Minter ¢f. ait, p. 1812 πὶ 48 already quotes: Zigabenos from 
F. Syiburg Saracenica fee Motanrethion Heidelbergac 1495 p. 85. 

" The expression ἐκτύπωμα τῆν “Agpodirg: used by Zigabenos and Niketas is well 
illustrated by Lenormant of. of, p. 1271. from Plout. ae fe. 1.3... {δα ματα] γεννᾶται 
δ᾽ ἐν αὐτῷ Méor αὐτόγλινῥον καλούμενος. wipleatrar “γὰρ Terre ἔχων Thr Μητέρα 
τῶν θεῶν. τοῦτον τὸν Αἰϑὼν ἐὰν εὔρῃ. rut, σπανίωε εὑρισκόμενον, τῶν ὑποτεμρομένων οὐ 
ξενίζξεται, ἀλλ' εὐψύχως φέρει τῆν παρὰ φύσιν πράξειν τὴν ἦψιν. καθὼς ἰστομεῖ "᾿Αρετάζης ἐν 
τοῖς Φρυγιακοῖς (Aretades of Knidos frag. 2 (Frag. Aint, Gr. iv. 316 Muller), Anna 
Komn. Afexfar ro. 7840 (i gof. Schopen) ἔνθεν to καὶ τὴν ᾿Αστάρτην αὐτοί καὶ rhe 
᾿Ασταρὼϑ προσκυνοῦσι καὶ σέβονται καὶ τοῦ ἄστρυν τὸν τύπον περὶ πλείονος τίθενται καὶ rhe 
χρυσὴν rap’ ἐκείνοις XoSdp is more vague. But there can be little doubt that the τόπος in 
question was a dyefs. 

4 Falconnet ‘Dissertation sur Iles Boetyles’ in the Mfeémoirer ἐν Aitérature tire des 
registres de tacadémée ropale dex inscriptions ef belies lettres Porig 1729 vi. 428 compares 
‘la Pierre de la Mere des Dieux’ with ‘ces Pierres figurces, que les Naturalistes appellent 
HHysterolithes:' The ιν ΕΗ ἢ Dichteonary Oxford 1932 ¥. S06 αν, ' Hysterolite’ 
saya: ‘internal casts of a ἔτισε! shell (Orthis Striatuls) were on called by old authors. 

ὁ F. Lenormant of. off, GH. 1.18. " RK. Eisler in ilalaens του xviii. 136. 
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bearing inscriptions (fig. 771). He adds a sketch of the Black 
Stone, whichis now built into the south-east corner of the Ka‘bah 
near the door and forms part of the sharp external angle at a height 
of four feet nine inches above the ground (fig. 772). He endorses 
the words of Burckhardt, who says?: 

‘Tt is an irregular oval, about seven inches in diameter, with an undulating 
aur face, Composed of about a doren smaller stones of different sizes and shapes, 
well joined together with a small quantity of cement, and perfectly well 
smoothed: jt Jooks as if the whole had been broken into many pieces hy 
a violent blow, and then united again*.... It appeared to me like a lava, con- 
taming several small particles of a whitish and of a yellowish substance. Its 


Fig. 718. 


color is now a deep reddish-brown, approaching to black. It is surrounded on 
all sides by a border composed of a substance which | took to be a close cement 
of pitch and grivel of a similar, but not quite the same, brownish color. This 
hornder serves to Support its detached pieces : it is two or three inches in 
breadth, and rises a little above the surface of the stone’, Both the border and 


1 R. FP. Burton Varrafine of a Pilgrimage te Meccad and Medinad*® London—Eclinst 
1879 p. 430 ἢ with p. 437 plan of Ka‘ba, p. 439 view of Ka‘ba (= my fig. 771). 

2 fb μὲ gy f quoting J. L. Borckhardt, with sundry notes of his own by way of 
corrections or additions. My fig. 771 reproduces the sketch of the Black Stone piven by 
Rurton on ΜΠ. «ἢ» 

* Qn the injuries suffered by the stone at various times see Ὦ, S. Margollouth in 
J. Hastings Aecriopeaie af Kefigion and Ethics Edinturgh peg vin. κα 35 5, 

* Fig. 773. ἃ and ὅ, are reduced (scale 7) from the half-size section and elevation of 
the Black Stone and its border given by Sir William Muir Tae Safe of Δίαιον from 
orginal sources London τῳ p. 27. Muir says: “This stone, which is semi-circular, 
measures some six inches in height and elzht in breadth; it i of a recddish-black colour, 
and notwithstanding the polish imparted by myriads of kisses, bears to the present day 
in ite undulating surface marks of a volcanic origin.’ But see L. Beck 21 Gesdichte aes 
Eisen: ἐπὶ fechniicher wed initerperchichiiicher Aeuchung Braunschweig 1884 i. τῇ: 
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the stone itself are encircled by a silver band, broader below than above, and on 
the two sides, with a considerable swelling below, 4s if a part of the stone were 
hidden under εἴ, The lower part of the border is studded with silver nails.” 
The silver setting of the Black Stone is of interest, for it forms 
a point of comparison with the Black Stone of Kybele which was 
likewise set in silver®. 


(f) The stone siderites or oreites. 


If the meteoric stone was sometimes regarded as a mother, 
marked with a Afefs", and draped in a veil‘, it was also on occasion 
viewed as a babe, carried in the arms, and wrapped in swaddling 
bands. An example of the latter treatment is afforded by the stone 
known indifferently as stderfies the ‘iron-stone’ or oreffes the 
* mountain-stone.” 

Of this Pliny’, our earliest authority, has little to say. He is 
aware of its twofold name, but adds merely that the stone is 
globular in appearance and unaffected by fire. 

Much more may be learnt from Damigeron* the Mage, who 
wrote a lapidary attributed to s. ii AD. Some fragments of the 
original Greek have come down to us’, but the whole text is avail- 
able only in a Latin version® of 5, v fathered upon an Arabian 
king Euax®, who in a prefatory letter greets the emperor Tiberius. 
This prose work was rewritten in Latin hexameters by Marbode, 


“Es ist dies das dlieste autbewahrte Meteorit, da sich das angebliche Meteoreisen von 
Pompeyt durch die Untersochung von Gustnv Rose als Iklinstlichea Eisen erwiesen hat." 

| Barton of. ci? p. 494 τὰ ἃ observes: “Tbn Jubayr declares the depth of the stone 
unknown, but that most people believe it to extend two cubita into the wall. In his day 
it was three “Shibr” (the large span from the thumb to the little finger tip) browd, arid 
ope span long, with knobs, and a joinmg of four pieces, which the Karamitah had 
broken. The stone waa set in a silver band.” 

* Suzra p. 807. * Supra pp. 898, gob, 916 mor, gk, 

τ Supra pp. 898, 904, gré.n. 1, 908. 

® Flin. wet, fest, 17. 176 oritin plobosa specie a quibusdam εἰ sideriti« vocatur, ignes 
hon sentiens. ᾿ 

δ On Damigeron sce M. Wellmann in Pouly—Wissowa ἀνε. iv, 1058 f. 
O<; Rosshach a. vi. c1igf, Joan Evans Magical Jewels of the Δ δ Ager and the 
Armauance particularily in Ξηρίαπα Oxford 1923 p. 20 ἢν, W. Christ εν der 
grischicéen Litteraine® Miinchen 1924 ti. 2. 993, 1011. 

ἦν, Kose in Mermer 1875 ix. 471—4gt, Ἐπ de Mély Ler Lapidaires oe Vantiguite εἰ 
fu mayen dge Paris 1898 it. 1 pp. siti, 129—133) Joan Evans of, γί, p. 38. 

* Printed at the end of E. Abel Orgs’ Lifted Berolim: 184 p. t60 ff and, from ine 
earlier MSS., in Joan Evans of. cm. Append. A p. 193 & Where the texts differ I follow 
that of Miss Evans. ) 

* M. Wellmann in Panly—Wissowa Αδαδ τε, vi. 84g f. 
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bishop of Rennes, between 1067 and 1081, and in that form became 
the most popular lapidary of the middle ages. More than a hundred 
manuscripts of it are extant, not to mention versions in six or 
seven languages*. 

The Latin Damigeron?® distinguishes three varieties of areffes or 
siderttes. The first is deep black and round®, It is good for bites, 
If pounded and rubbed in with rose unguent, it quickly cures 
wounds made by wild animals, If tied on to the sufferer, it makes 
his sinews unite, Whoever takes it with him will foil any attack 
by wild beasts, Hence it is worn by the Magi when they cross the 
desert. The second sort is green with whitish spots, If genuine, it 
will not be consumed by the fiercest fire’, It is invaluable as 
ἃ protection against all dangers and alarms, The third kind looks 
like an iron plate smooth on one side but studded with sharp nails 
on the other®, Great are its virtues. Kings bind it upon their 
concubines to prevent them from losing their good looks, or from 
producing imperfect offspring, or from failing to conceive at all. 
Indeed, so powerful is its effect on childbirth that, placed on a 
pregnant woman, it will at once bring on her delivery”. 

The ‘Orphic' Lithitd, a work assigned on stylistic and other 
grounds to the latter part of the fourth century’, expatiates in a 
tasteless way on the virtues of the stone as recorded by Damigeron”, 
but prefixes a passage™ of much mythical and magical interest 
drawn from some unknown source—hardly Damigeron, certainly 
not Orpheus". 

Helenos—we read—advised the Greeks to fetch Philoktetes 
from Lemnos to Troy, and the arrival of Philoktetes meant the 


' For a detailed and docomented account see Joan Evans ag. cir. p. 33 ff. 

3 Damig. dr fapid, 16 Abel, 20 Evans. 

2 Cp. Plin. foc. cif. (supra μι 970 π᾿ a). 

‘Cp. Orph. dtd, a64 ἔν (infra p. gaan. 1). 

4 Cp. Plin. foe. cit. (spre μι 920 ἢ. κ]. 

Cp. πη, Ara, 363 ὑπκυγρηχύν (infra p. ὉΔῚ 0.1). 

* The text of the last two sentences ts defective and stands in need of emendation 
(see Abel auf foc.) But the general sense is clear from ἃ passage in the prose epitome of 
Orph. fifa, p. tay, 2h, Abel καὶ στείραι! δὲ γυναιξὶ wepulerpodperor εὐτακία» adi παρέχειν. 

* See E. Abel's "pracfatio' pp. 1—y- * Orph. fits, 390—473. 

Ji. 4e7—j 89. 

H In spite of Txetz. posthem. 571 ff. καὶ τότε μὲν “Ἕλενος, θεῤφοιτοι μάντι! ἀμόμων,] 
avail ninelron, aur. "Opeida, μαντιπύλοιυ, | Mest ἐνϑρολόγαια, pater doe reiryera Tpolg, | 
cire 'Φιλοκτήταο βίην κομίσαι dwd λήμνου, κι τὰ, and ἐἠίΐ, 6. big ἢ. ἡ σιδηρῖτιε Alfor ΤῊ 
Teyxdrn, car Opgda, ἣν ἀξννάοιε ταῖν πηγαῖς εἰ λούσι Tit, ὧν γράφει, | καὶ ols drdparr δὲ 
gyre ἀνερωτήσαε ταύτην, ὥσπερ ταιδὸρ νεσγιλοῦ ταύτης φωνὴν ἀκούσοι, | worrevoud rye 
ἀληϑῶτ περὶ πραγμάτων πάντων. | εἶτα δὲ ἀπυψύχεται, καθάπερ redeqecia, | ἐκ ταύτην καὶ 


6 EXerot πόρθησιν Τροίαν Fg, 
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‘death of Paris. But how came Helenos to give such fateful advice? 
It was because Phoibos Apollon had bestowed upon him— 

A voiceful stone, the unerring stderites, 

Which some the live oreétes please to call, Ὁ 

Round, somewhat rough, strong, black of hue, and dense, ° 

While over and about it every way 

Stretch sinews like to wrinkles drawn upon ἰτ ἢ. 
For ten days Helenos observed rules of ceremonial purity touching 
bed and bath and food. Meantime he washed the wise stone* in 
flowing water, and tended it like a babe with clean garments. He 
offered sacrifices to it as if it were a god, and brought breath into 
it by the use of potent spells*. He lit lights in his hall, and dandled 
the godfearing stone* in his arms as a mother might dandle her 
infant. Anyone who does the same will at last hear the stone utter 
a cry like that of a new-born babe whimpering for milk. It will 
then and there answer truly any questions that you may choose to 
ask it. After which, if you lift it and look closely at it, you can see 
it die down in wondrous fashion®. It was through hearkening to 
this prophetic stone® that Helenos told the sons of Atreus how his 
fatherland might be taken. 

Helenos the seer was, like his sister Helene, a genuine figure of 
Trojan mythology. And Troy was dominated by the mountain- 
range of Ide, where iron was first discovered by the Idaean 
Daktyloi7—Kelmis, Damnameneus, and Akmon—servants of the 
mountain-mother®. It was, therefore, natural that the ‘iron-stone’ 
or ‘mountain-stone’ described by Damigeron should sooner or later 
be connected with Helenos. Moreover, it is often maintained that 
the earliest iron to be worked was meteoric iron®. That is doubt- 


1 Orph. Uith. 360 ff. τῷ yap ᾿Απόλλων Φοῖβος ἔχειν λίθον αὐδήεντα | δῶκε σιδηρίτην 
νημερτέα" τόν ῥα βροτοῖσιν | ἥνδανεν ἄλλοισιν καλέειν ἔμψυχον ὀρείτην, | γυρόν, ὑποτρηχύν, 
στιβαρόν, μελανόχροα, πυκνόν" | ἀμφὶ δέ μιν κύκλῳ περί 7’ ἀμφί τε πάντοθεν ἵνες [ ἐμφερέες 
ῥυτίδεσσιν ἐπιγράβδην τανύονται. 

2 Jb. 369 πέτρον ἐχέφρονα. 

8 7b. 371 f. καὶ θεὸν ὡς λιπαρῇσιν ἀρεσσάμενος θυσίῃσι, | λᾶαν ὑπερμενέεσσιν ἀοιδαῖς 
ἔμπνοον ἕρδεν. 

4 Jb. 374 θεουδέα πέτρον. δ 76. 387 θεσπεσίως γὰρ ἀποψύχοντα νοήσεις. 

δ Jb. 380 φοιβήτορι Nat. 4 Supra ii. 949 n. 5. 

8 Phoronts frag. 2 Kinkel af. schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1129 ἔνθα γόητες [᾿Ἰδαῖοι Φρύγες 
ἄνδρες ὁρέστεροι οἰκί᾽ ἔναιον, | Κέλμις Δαμναμενεύς τε μέγας καὶ ὑπέρβιος "Ακμων , | εὐπάλα- 
μοι θεράποντες dpelns ᾿Αδρηστείης, | of πρῶτοι τέχνην πολυμήτιος ἩΦαίστοιο | εὗρον ἐν 
οὐρείῃσι νάπαις, ἰόεντα σίδηρον, | ἐς πῦρ τ᾽ ἤνεγκαν καὶ ἀριπρεπὲς ἔργον ἔδειξαν. 

°F. Χ. M. Zippe Geschichte der Metalle Wien 1857 p. 110f. (*Eine Masse dieser 
Art war es ohne Zweifel, an welcher der erste Schmied das Eisen kennen lernte’) 
H. Bliimner Zechnologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste Leipzig 1887 Sy 
207 f. (‘Man nimmt nun vielfach an, und es ist das ja auch sehr leicht mdoglich, dais die 


. Schmiedearbeit ihre ersten Versuche—selbstverstandlich nicht zu einem bestimmten 
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fol": it would be safer to say that sundry simple or unsophisticated 
communities*are known to have used meteoric iron for making 
their tools and weapons® We cannot, then, decide offhand whether 
the stone called sidertfes or oreftes came from a telluric outcrop 
brought to light by an accidental conflagration®, or whether it was 


Zeitpunkt oder an einem bestimmten On—an dem freilich nur in sehr geringer Menge, 
aher tiberall auf der Oberiliche der Erde rerstreut sich findenden Meteoreisen 
gemacht habe"), J. L. Myres: Wha were the Greeds? Univ. of California Press 1930 
pp. 433 (‘Much confasion might have been saved if it had been more clearly recognized 
that, as meteoric iron may fall from time to time on any part of our planct, occasional 
discovery and use of this “metal of heaven” (as the Egyptians believed it to be) cannot 
be excluded at any period and in any region’}, sgt n. τιϑ, ἀξ in Ἐς Eyre £aropean 
Civilisation itr Origin and Development Oxford 1933 1. 133 (ln Egypt where iron is 
occasionally found worked, from Predynastic times to the Nineteenth Dynasty, it was 
always da-w-fet, “the metal of heaven,” even whet eventually imported and well known. 
Probably most Sumerian iron was of similar origin; and it must be remembered that the 
actual rarity of meteorites does not represent their frequency before men learnt their value 
and picked them up"), 165, A. Neuburger Jie Τα ναὶ Arts and Sciences of the 
Ancients trans. Hi, L. Brose London 1930 p. τὸ (‘the most ancient iron implements were 
probably meteorites,..a meteoric stone manipalated by hand constitutes « good hammer. 
Moreover, it can be sharpened on a stone, and so forth’). 
VL. Beck δὲν Geshdchte det Bivens in tecknischer und hultergeschichtlicher Resichung 
Braunschweig 1884 ἔν 28, 30 (*Do nun tlic Schimedharkelt des meteorischen Eisens 
erwiesen ist, kiinnte es nabe liegen; die kontroverse Frage, von der wir anagingen, ob 
namlich die Menschen der Urrcit guerst das Meteoreisen aufjeancht und verarbeitet 
hitten, xu bejahen. Es hat auch diese Annahme bei oberiliichlicher Betrachtung etwas 
Verilbrerisches. Je mehr man aber anf dic Sache eingeht, je mehr muss man ro der 
Uberzeugung kommen, dass diese Theorie falsch ist’), 93 (‘Die Thatsache, dass as dem 
unbekannien Himmelkraume zowellen Mogsen metallischen Eisens auf die Erde herab- 
fallen, war schon in sehr friher Zeit bekannt; doch bildete die Auffindung solcher 
Massen nicht den Ausgangepunkt der Eisenindustric, vielmehr wurden sie erst als Eisen 
erkannt, nachdem die Ausschmelzng der Ejsenerse bereits bekannt war’), L, de Launay 
in Daremberg—Saglio Dict, Amt. ii. 1076 (En ce qui concerne précisement les metanx 
hotifs, on a voulu faire jouer aux métdorites un rile, ἃ notre avis, tres cxmgéré, en 
supposant que fe premier fer avail pu en étre extrait, D'aborl, les metéorites sont fort 
rares: ce qu'on pourrait, 4 la rigueur, expliquer par le soln avec lequel les anciens les 
auraient recuecillics; mais, surtout, celles d’une certaine taille seraient tres diffciles ἃ 
faconner; car le fer natif nickélifére qui constitue celles, dites holosidéres, dont on παπαῖ! 
pa étre tenté de faire des outils, ne fond qu’A une haute température et ne peut étre 
découpé qu’avec de l'acier. Quant aux météorites plus ou moins plerreuses (syssderes εἰ 
p »railosidéres}, il n'y avait pas plus de raison pour en extraire le fer que de tele autre 
roche ἃ silicates ferruginenx"), W. Ridgeway 72: Aarly Age of Greve Cambrilge τοι 
t §y8 ff. 
2 E. B, Tylor Mavarcher inte the Early Mistery of Mankind and the Development af 
“πα δα έν" London 1878 Ὁ. to (Indians of Rio de la Plata, Esquimaux), 1. Déchelette 
Manuel darchéologic préhistorigue Paris 1915 1. 2. 843. D6 1 (*Plusieurs auteurs ont 
exprimé Vhypothése que l'industrie sidérurgique aurait pu débuter par V'utilisation du fer 
météorique, On allégue que dans la langue des Egyptiens le mot da-co-pet (ler du ciel) 
soppose au mot de-ce-fa (fer de la terre) et que les Mexicans de In vallée du Toluka 
utilisent te fer météorique pour ta fabrication d'instruments’}, Schrader Aealler? i. 240" 
(Egyptian ῥέων. βεί, Coptic semipe, *d. h. Himmelsmetall = Meteoreisen’). 
3. Supra ii. o49 π᾿ κι cp. Luce. g. taqi ff, Aristot. rer, ase. 87. 
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indeed a meteorite like others already found in the service of 
Kybele. It may be that the varieties distinguished #y Damigeron 
include both the telluric and the meteoric sort. Certainly the 
epithets chosen in the Lithikd—somewhat rough, black, dgnse, 
covered with sinews like wrinkles—would be easy to parallel from 
actual meteorites of the kind called siderites*. 


(g) Akmon. 


The name A&mon in this Idaean context raises a point of 
interest. In a familiar passage of the //zad* Zeus awakes on the 
summit of Ide and, angered at Hera’s deception®, threatens her 
with the lash. He goes on to taunt her with past punishment*: 


Dost thou not mind how thou wast hung aloft, 

While to thy feet I fastened anvils twain 

And bound thy hands too with a golden bond 

That none might break? In the aithér and the clouds 
Thou hangedst helpless, ay and all the gods 

In long Olympos were exceeding wroth, 

Yet could not take thy part or loose thy chain. 


W. Leaf® observes that the word rendered ‘anvils’ (dkmonas) 
‘originally meant large stones, especially meteoric stones, commonly 
known as thunderbolts. And Eustathios® informs us that some 
texts here added a couple of lines: 


Till I unfettered thee and cast the clogs 
Down on Troy-land—for future folk to see. 


This sounds like a piece of local lore. Two conspicuous blocks in 
the Trojan plain were pointed out as being the very ‘anvils’ 
dropped by Zeus. Moreover, since the term used of them (mydros) 
means properly ‘a glowing mass of metal’,’ Leaf® is justified in 
concluding that ‘such blocks can only have been meteoric masses.’ 


* See O. Ὁ. Farrington Meteorites Chicago 1915 pp. 78 ff. (‘Crust of meteorites’), 
85 ff. (‘Veins of meteorites’). L. Beck of. cit. p. 19 states that the earliest exact descrip- 
tion of meteoric iron is in Plin. mat, hist. 2. 147 item ferro in Lucanis (sc. pluisse) anno 
ante quam M. Crassus a Parthis interemptus est (53 B.C.) omnesque cum eo Lucani 
milites, quorum magnus numerus in exercitu erat. effigies quo pluit ferri giarum 
similis fuit. isla ee 

2 Jl. 15. 4 ff. 5 Supra i. 154, li. 950 N. 0, 1020, iii. 35, 180. 

4 Μ, 15. 18 ff. 5 W. Leaf A Companion to the Iliad London 1892 p. 256. 

6 Eustath. iz 7]. p. 1003, 13 ff. els δὲ τὸν τόπον τοῦτον προσγράφουσί τινες καὶ τούτους 
τοὺς στίχουτ' “πρίν + ὅτε δή σ᾽ ἀπέλυσα ποδῶν, μύδρους δ᾽ ἑνὶ Τροίῃ | κάββαλον, ὄφρα 
πέλοιτο καὶ ἐσσομένοισι πυθέσθαι.᾽ καὶ δείκνυνταί, φασιν, ὑπὸ τῶν περιηγητῶν οἱ τοιοῦτοι 
μύδροι, οὖς ἀνωτέρω ἄκμονας εἶπεν. 

7 Prellwitz Ztym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.* p. 302, Boisacq Dict. δέψηι. 
p- 648. Cp. Hesych. σμύδρος" διάπυρος σίδηρος. Ἵ ἡδύ τα... 

8 W. Leaf of. cit. p. 256. 
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F. Minter? thought it not impossible that the meteorites in - 


question might yet be identified. 

But the philologists have more to tell us, R. Roth* of Tubingen 
in 1853 first drew attention to a group of related words, which may 
be amplified as follows? : 


— πω. “ 


thunderbolt(?)*| —_pestle® 


Sanskrit dfman- stone | sky(?)' | stone missile, thunderbolt hammer-stone | 
Avestan ΠΝ ΖΗ. stone | sky stone missile, thunderbolt 

Old Persian atman- sky 

New Persian dsweta | sky 


Roth rightly inferred that there must have been a time when men 
of Indo-Europaean speech thought the sky te be made of stone*, 


1 F. Monter dasguarinke dbdandiongen Kopenhagen 1ir6 p. 478 πὶ 0. 

3. BR. Roth ‘Akmon, der vater des Uranos’ in the Zeithrift fir verglachends ΚΡ: 
forschung 1853 tl. 44—46. 

2 Tn arranging this table 1 have been helped by my friend Professor ΠῚ. W. Hailey, 
whose own researches in the subject will shortly be published. 

* Hesych. ser. ἄκμων". οὐρανότ, 

δ Hes. they, 7.11 ἢ; ἐννέα γὰρ τύκται re καὶ quara χάλκεοι ἄκμων | οὐρανόθεν κατιῶν 
δεκάτῃ « (so Thiersch for δ᾽ codd.) dt γαῖαν ἵκαιτο" | ἐννέα δ᾽ αὖ ederor re καὶ ἥματα 
χάλκεεα ἄκμων | ἐκ γαίην κατιὼν δεκάτῃ κ΄ (80 Thiersch for δ᾽ odd.) ἐὰ Τάρταρον ἵκοι, 
The passage belongs to the ‘emblemata vetustissima,’ which F. Jacoby in his εὐ]. p. 87 
attributes to rhapsodes of +. vi—vi', Cp. F. Schwenn Ose Theogoute des ΟΣ 
Heidelberg 1934 p- 17 9. 3. H. Start Jones in the new Liddell and Scott p. 41 says 
ἄκμων. «τα. prob. maftoric some, thunaderéelt,’ and iustrates that meaning by quoting 
χάλκεον ἄκμων οὐρανόθεν κατιὼν from this Hesiodic passage. An lapygian parullel has 

* been considered supra il go f. 

© Hesych, ἄκμονα ἀλετρίβανον. Κύπριοι. Cp. the neolithic pounder discussed sutra 
p. 398 f. 

TH. Grasamann MH rierbwch sum Rig-Feds Leipeig 1873 p. 139 recognises the 
following senses: ‘dgman (1) Jeli... ; (2) der Stein als Heriteug zum Sohlagen, Hom- 
mer, Hammer und Ambos und andere, urspriinglich aus Stein gemachte Werkrenge des 
Schmiedes; (a) der Dommerbeil; (4) der bunte Adedsiein...; (s) der ἰδεῖ, der als 
stcinernes Gewilbe pedacht ist.’ Sir M. Monier-Williams ἡ Sanchyit-Engitsh Dicteonary 
Oxford 1899 p. 114 says: ‘imam a stone, rock...any instrament made of stone (as a 
hammer &e.).,.thunderbolt...the firmament.’ 

* Cp. the Chinese identification of the heavens with jade (A. E. Crawley in J. Hastings 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh τῷ 15 viii. agr"), the Mohammedan belief 
in seven heavens made of emerald, white silver, lurge white pearls, ruby, red gold, jacinth, 
and shining light (G. F. Kunz 74 Curious Lere of Precious Stones Philadelphia & London 
1913 p. 349) the Jewish belicf in ‘n paved work of sapphire stone (Bx. 24- 10, cp. Ezek, 
1. 26), and the like, See alao supra f. 357 0. 4- 
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an inference now accepted by all philologists, Further it may be 
contended that the weapon of the sky-god—whethe? the thunder- 
bolt of Zeus, the vajra of Indra, or the hammer of Thor*—was at 
first just a fragment of the stony vault broken off and hurled down- 
wards. As such it would be essentially akin to a meteorite. 

When the Stone Age passed into the Bronze Age, and the Bronze 
Age into the Iron Age, the thunderbolt—originally a stone missile*— 


b 


Fig. 774. 


1 £.9. G. Curtius Grundsiige der griechischen Etymologie* Leipzig 1873 p. 131, 
H. Reichelt ‘Der steinerne Himmel’ in the /ndogermanische Forschungen 1913 xxxii. 
23—57 (criticised by Gruppe Afth. Lit. 1921 Ὁ. 39), Schrader Reallex.? 1. 499° ξ: 

2 Schrader Reallex.* i. 4335 Ὁ. Supra ii. 64 n. o with fig. 26, 547 π. ο, 620. 

3 The double axe of bronze, so frequent in Cretan cult (supra ii, 513 ff.), was preceded 
by the double axe in stone. The Tyszkiewicz axe-head with a Sumerian inscription 
(supra ii. 510 with fig. 389, E. Unger in Ebert Reallex. ii. 449 pl, 213, a—c) is strictly 
an axe-hammer rather than a double axe. But the British Museum possesses (no. 54429) 
a small votive double axe in brown flint, acquired at Luxor and certainly of pre-dynastic 
date (H. R. Hall in S. Casson Zssays in Aegean Archaeology Presented to Sir Arthur 
Evans in honour of his 75th birthday Oxford 1927 p. 42 pl. 5 (=my fig. 774, a and ὅ. 
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took on metallic forms’, But to the last a memory of the old 
thunderstone lingered in the by-ways of Greek mythology and 
odd corners of Greek folklore. The sky-dynasty comprised three 
successive sovercigns—Ouranos, Kronos, Zeus® Of these, Ouranas 
was reckoned as the son of Akmon’, if not as Akmon himself* 
Kronos too was equated with Akmon®, And Zeus himself (as we 
shall see in the next two sections) exhibits certain features of both 
cult and myth strongly reminiscent of the same tradition. 


(h) The stone of Kronos. 


The stone siderffes or oreffes, wrapped in swaddling bands and 
treated as a babe", recalls the stone swallowed by Kronos as 
a substitute for the infant Zeus. If the one myth was connected 
with Kybele and Mount Ide in the Troad, the other concerned 
Rhea and the mountains of Crete. 


Seale 1}}. See alsa J. Schlerom [Perterback sar Vorgeschichte Berlin mgoS p. ros f. 
fign. a, b. 

1 Supra ti. 764 Εἰ 2 Supra p. 739 f. 

5. Hes. frog. fol. 6 Reach ap. schol. Faint. ἐπ Simiae πόαν Amer. τὸν, 766 Diehl 
‘Asgorldor δέ gop τὸν αὐμανάν, “Holodes* Γαΐα μὲν “Acpore ἔτικτεν, ἀπὸ δ' “Ακμόμϑι ὁ 
Οὐρανόν, Τὶ Bergk beta derive? Gravel Lipsine 1882 im. 68 f acutely conjectured that 
this bexameter (ain μὲν “Ago fru’, ἀπὸ δ᾽ "“Aguorot Οὐρανός -cfireer (toa, Natalie 
Comes?)> was taken from the 7itasomact/a (cp. Cramer σηπία, Oram. i, pay 01 Hf. ol δὲ 
ἄκμονα τὸν αἴϑερα- Αἰθέρον δ᾽ υἱὸς Οὐρανόν, ὧτ ὁ Tirarouaylar γμάψαι (frag. 1 Kinkel)), ἃ 
Cyclic poem ascribed by some to Ἰξυπιεῖος or Arktinos (Athen. 177 5} and by others very 
possibly to Hesiod. 

Antim. Tied. frag. qq Wyss ap. Plout. gaact, Kom, 41 Myper δὲ δρεπάνῳ τέμνων 
dro μήδεα πατρός Οὐρανοῦ ᾿Ακμορίδεω λάσιον KRpdvod ἀστιτέτυκτο (‘waa represented as ἃ 
pendant figure" on some work of art: see BR. Wyse ad ἦρι}, 

Kallim, frag. 147 Schneider ap. ef era. p. 49, 47 "Anne σημαΐνει τὸν τε σἰδηρὰν 
ἐφ' οὐ οἱ χαλκεῖν τύπτουσε, καὶ τοῦ Olparci τὸν πατέρα" οὔτω! γὰρ αὐτὸν γενεαλσγσοῦσι. 
Καλλίμαχον" τῷ περὶ dujerr’ ᾿Αχμονίδην ἔβαλεν (so Schneider for τῷ περὶ δινήεντι 
ἀκμονίδην ἔβαλεν, Bentley had proposed τῷ περιδένηεντ᾽ ἀκμορίδην ἔβαλεν], 

Cornut. teal. 1 μ. 1,1 ff. Lang 4 edpardt...rods δὲ τῶν ποιητῶν “Ακμόνοι ἔφασαν αὐτὸν 
υἱὸν εἶναι, eT Ἀ, 

Hesych. 10. ᾿Ακμονίδητ. ὁ Kaper, καὶ ὁ Οὐρανότ, “Ακμανος yap παῖι -- ΠΕΚΈΟΣ εἰμ εδεν, 
i. 207, a2f. Μ, Schmidt ad ἀν. notes: ‘Possis da Χάρων sc. Lampsacenus; editum 
tamen tuetur Rekk. 367, 09." Charon with his hammer (rare il. 627 π΄ ἃ, Gt fig. $57) 
might be dabbed *Son of Anvil’ (ep. T. Bengk ap. ert. lil. 49). 

ὁ Allon frag. 118 Bergk*, oq Edmonds af. Eustath. ὧν Ji. po agg, 24 ἢ, ᾿Ακμων δὲ 
ὅτι καὶ ὁ τοῦ Οὐρανοῦ, ὡς ἐρρέθη, λέγεται χατῆρ... καὶ ὅτι ᾿Ακμονίδαι οἱ Ούρανίδαι, ὄπλεῦσεν 
οἱ παλαιαὶ, ὧτ δὲ “Λκμονον ὁ Οὐρανὸν ὁ ᾿Αλκαμάν, φασιν, ἱστορεῖ, But in view of Endok, 
eiel. χρ ὧν δὲ ᾿Ακμὼν ὁ Οὐρανόν, ὁ ᾿Αλχμὰν ἱστορεῖ and, indeed, of Eustath. ἦν Δ]. p. τα ξο, 
ay ὦ rou Kpirov warnp Agua ἐκαλεῖτῳ κτλ. it seem certain thet Alkiman used ΠΑΝ μων as 
the equivalent of Ovpards. 

5. Hesych. ἄκμων- dade (Kallim. 4. Artem. 146 with Ὁ, Schneider aa dic.). Kpdres. 
οὐρανός. ἢ σίδηρον, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ὁ χαλκεὺν χαλκεύει. ἔστι δὲ καὶ γένυν ἀετοῦ, 

δ Supra p. 010 ff. 
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Hesiod’, our primary source, tells the tale in the following form: 


* And Rhea, wedded to Kronos, bare splendid children— Hestia afd Demeter and 
Hera of the golden sandals and strong Hades, who dwells beneath the ground 
with pitiless heart, and loud-sounding Ennosigaios* and Zeus the magician’, 
father of gods and men, by whose thunder the wide ground itself is shaker? 
And these great Kronos would swallow, as each came forth from the holy 
womb of his mother to her knees, with intent that none of Ouranos’ proud 
children save himself should have kingly honour among the immortals. [For he 
learned from Gaia and starry* Ouranos that it was fated for him, mighty as he 
was, to be overcome by his own son, through the designs of great Zeus. Where- 
fore he kept no blind vigil, but ever on the watch would swallow his own 
children ; and grief unforgettable had hold of Rhea.] But when she was about to 
bear Zeus, father of gods and men, then straightway she besought her dear 
parents (Gaia, to wit, and starry Ouranos) to devise some counsel with her, that 
she might in secret bear her dear child and might require the vengeance of her 
own father® (for the children®, whom great Kronos of the crooked blade? was 
wont to swallow). And they verily heard and hearkened to their dear daughter, 
and told her all that was fated to happen touching Kronos the king and his 
stout-hearted son*—{So they sent her to Lyktos®, to the fat land of Crete, when 
she was about to bear the youngest of her children, Zeus the great! Him huge 
Gaia received from her to nourish and to rear in wide Crete.] [Thither she™ 
came, carrying him through the swift black night, to Lyktos first; and taking 


' Hes. theog. 453—506 (cp. Apollod. 1. 1. s—1. 2. 1). 1 have given a rendering of 
the text as it stands in the critical edition of F. Jacoby (Berolini 1930). Sentences enclosed 
in square brackets are his ‘emblemata vetustissima’ (supra p. 925 n. 5), double square 
brackets being used for patches upon patches. Sentences in curved brackets are ‘serioris 
aevi emblemata, interpolationes.’ The letters *~*>~> indicate ‘singulorum versuum duplex 
recensio,’ P~P a line condemned by F. A. Paley. See further the shrewd observations of 
F. Schwenn Die Theogonie des Hesiodos Heidelberg 1934 pp. 127—130. 

2 Supra p. ἢ. 3. Supra p. 743- * Supra i. 8, ii. 1023. 

δ Literally ‘might get paid the Erinyes of her own father’ (sc. Ouranos), whom Kronos 
had mutilated (supra ii. 447 n. 8). Cp. Z/. 21. 412 οὕτω κεν τῆς μητρὸς "Epwtas ἐξαποτίνοις. 

® Reading παίδων with the manuscripts. But the reason assigned for Ouranos’ venge- 
ance is not the true reason, and the line is rightly regarded as an interpolation. A. Rzach 
adopts G. F. Schoemann’s cj. παίδων θ᾽ (sc. ’Epwis). 

* Supra ii. 349, 845. C. Picard in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1926 xxxix, 194 ἢ. 1 objects to 
my interpretation of ἀγκυλομήτης that the ending -τῆς implies an agent, and cites in 
support of the orthodox view the epic word ποικιλομήτης. But nouns in "ΤῊΣ are by no 
means always nomina agentis (see e.g. K. Brugmann Griechische Grammatik’ Miinchen 
1913 p. 236f.), and ποικιλομήτης, which occurs once in the //iad (τι. 482, with variants 
ποικιλομῆτιν, ποικιλόμητω), six times in the Odyssey, and always of Odysseus, may be a 
later formation based on a misunderstanding of ἀγκυλομήτης. I should say the same of all 
the post-Homeric compounds of -μήτης listed by E. Fraenkel Geschichte der griechischen 
Nomina agentis auf -τήρ, -rwp, -rns (-7-) Strassburg 1910 i. 45. 

8 Jacoby says: ‘post 476 lacunam indicavi, cum ἐγγυάλιξεν 485 ne retentis quidem 
interpolationibus habeat quo referatur.’ 

9 Supra ii. 925 ἢ. 1. Later, Lyttos (supra i. 652 ff., ii. 
ἢ, ὁ (4)). 

10 Cp. supra ii. 344 f., 350. 

4 Rhea. The change of subject makes it clear that at this point 
primary to a secondary patch. 
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him in her arms she hid him “in a sheer cave beneath the coverts of earth 
divine*, Son Mou Aigaion! thickly clad with woods".] But to him she handed 
ἢ great stone wrapped in swaddling bands, Peven to the son of Ouranos, ruling 
in might, the former king of the gods”. ‘That he then took in his hands and 
hestowgd in his own belly, poor wretch, nor marked in his mind how that in 
place of the stone his own son was left behind, unvanquished and unvexed, who 
was soon like to overcome him by might and main and drive him forth from 
honour, himself to rule over the immortals, 

[And quickly* thereafter waxed the strength and splendid limbs of the 
prince; and as the year came round again, “beguiled by Gaia's prudent 
Promptings*, great Kronos of the crooked blade brought up again his offspring, 
"vanquished by the arts and might of his own son”. And he vomited first the 
stone that he swallowed last®, This Zeus set up in the wide-wayed earth at 
goodly Pytho beneath the glens of Parnassos, to be a sign thenceforward and 
ἃ marvel to mortal men. 

And he freed from their baleful bonds the brothers of his father, sons of 
Ourinos whom his father in the fightiness of his thoughts had bound. Grateful 
they were to hin and mindful of his benefits, for they gave him thunder and the 
burning bolt and lightning, which ere that huge Gaia had hidden. Trusting in 
these he rules over mortals and inecervesrtanlss, } 

The swallowing of the stone by Kronos was variously located. 
Some said that it happened on Mount Thaumasion in Arkadia‘. 
others, on a rocky summit called Petrachos at Chaironeia in 
Boiotia§, 

Be that as it may, the myth was accepted on the authority of 
Hesiod and made a lasting impression on the writers and artists of 
the ancient world. 

The fifth century minimised the horrors. A red-figured érafér 
with columnar handles, painted by one of the Attic ' Manieristen® 
δι 460—450 B.C, found in Sicily and now in the Louvre’, has for 
obverse design (fig. 775, 2)" a noble figure of king Kronos®, originally 


᾿ Safed th. 15. 1. 1. 

* Practernatural rapidity of growth is characteristic of gods (swjeu 1, O47. δ) and 
heroes and even of divine trees (rujru p- pho), 

ἃ Of his previous digestive feats we hear only that he swallowed a horse, of ar lead a 
foal, in place of Poseiden (rpg i. 81 ἢ. 5), But a different uccount is given in Myth. 
Vat. 3. 15. τὸ (infra p, 944 τι. 8). 

4 Supra ἵν 1 κὰ ἢ, τὸ. ὁ Supra ἵν τεῳ, ἢν gor mn. 2. 

"1. Ὁ. Beasley Attic reajigured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 
ps 118, ἐπὶ Νά Pascamaler εἰρη roiigurigen Stil: Tubingen 1925 p. aso no 39. 

’ Potties Cat. Mares du Lowery ii, toga no. G 366, ἠΐ, Pacer amtigwer du Loswere 


gm Série Paris τῷδ p. 236 no. G 366, fa. in the Corp. maser ant, Louvre iii 1. af pl. 18, 


5 (obverse), 6 (reverse), 7 (detail) with text p. 18 nos, s—z, 

517. de Witte ‘Cronos et Rhéa’ in the ἕως. dred, 1875 1. 3o—33 pl. 9 (=my 
fig. 774+ 4), M. Mayer in Roscher tex. Aéptk. in. ται ff. Gg. 3, M. Poblenz in Pauly— 
Wissown Neale. xi, 2017. 

* Cp. the ffth-century head of Kronos ‘on » silver coin of Himera (sare ii. 585 
igre. 4:35). 
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Wwhite-haired*, who sceptre in hand and swathed in an ample 
himdtion stan@ls ready to receive from Rhea the well wrapped and 
carefully held substitute for the infant Zeus? Rhea, like an epic 
queen, is accompanied by a couple of handmaids’, who, to judge 
from the obvious alarm of the first and the simulated stance of the 
second, are both quite aware of the plot. The reverse (fig. 775, 5)4 
Shows the sequel. Kronos in the same pose as before, only with 
staff instead of sceptre, has received the stone. And Rhea, her 
mission accomplished, turns herself about, partly to conceal her 
satisfaction, partly to give a message to the sympathetic Nike, who 


hurries from the presence of Kronos, Zeus, as Hesiod said, ‘was | 


soon like to overcome him by might and main®’ 

Again, a red-figured peltke of c. 460—450 B.C., said to have come 
from Rhodes and now at New York, represents the famous ruse as 
conceived by ‘the Nausikaa Painter ’(?) (fig. 776)® On the left 
stands Rhea, one foot supported? on a rock (was she not a 
mountain-mother?) while she holds out the stone, convincingly 
dressed and capped like a long-clothes baby, towards the expectant 
Kronos. He stands on the right, raising one hand in amazement 
and holding his sceptre in the other. Clearly this scene® is but 


' See E. Pottier Vases antiques du Louvre 3° Série Paris 1922 p. 236 no. G 366. 

* A. Rapp in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 95 is over-sceptical when he says: ‘ Verfehlt ist 
auch der Versuch in den Vasenbildern Gazette archéol. 1 pl. 9 und 3 pl. 18 die Ubergabe 
des Steins durch Rhea an Kronos zu erkennen; was de Witte fiir den Stein halt, ist eine 
eigentiimliche Verhilllung der Arme (vgl. tibrigens Petersen, Arch. Zig. 37 8. 12)? 

~ οὐκ, οἴη, Gua τῇ γε καὶ ἀμφίπολοι δύ᾽ ἕποντο (//. 3. 143, Od. 1. 331, 18. 207, and 
similar passages). J. de Witte /oc. cit. suggested that the two attendants of Rhea were 
the nymphs Adrasteia and Ide, to whom along with the Kouretes she entrusted the infant 
Zeus (Apollod. τ. 1. 6). 

* E. de Chanot “Cronos, Rhéa et Nicé’ in the Gaz. Arch. 1877 ili. 116 pl. 18 (=my 
fig. 775, δ). Μ, Mayer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1352 f. attempts to cast doubt on the 
authenticity of this reverse design. But quite unjustifiably, as E. Pottier op. cit. p. 236 
points out (‘des doutes non justifiés et non vérifiés, car il n’avait pas examiné I’original’). 

δ Supra p. 929. 

61. Ὁ. Beazley Attic réed-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 
p. 122 (either by the Nausikaa Painter or by an associate), id. Attische Vasenmaler des 
rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 Ρ. 254 no. 3 (‘Folgende Vasen sind den Werken des 
Oinanthemalers einerseits, andererseits denen des Nausikaamalers eng verwandt und 
weisen vielleicht auf die Identitat der beiden Maler. Nausikaamaler =spater Oinanthe- 
maler?’), 7d. Greek Vases in Poland Oxford 1928 p. 44 n.1 (such vases ‘can hardly be 
kept apart from those of the Oinanthe Painter’), G. M. A. Richter Xed-figurid Athenian 
Vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art Yale Univ. Press 1936 i. 100 f. no. 72 pls. 75 

=my fig. 776) and 173 (photograph of whole vase) (‘by Nausikaa Painter (?)’). 

? An early example of ‘the Supported foot,’ on which see suf~ra p. 706 f. and 
P. Jacobsthal Die Melischen Keliefs Berlin—Wilmersdorf 1931 pp. 190—192 (‘Das 
Motiv des hochauftretenden Fusses in friihklassischer Malerei ’). 

δ The scene on the reverse side of the New York peltke is not mythological at all, but 
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a slight elaboration of two figures on the contemporary Paris 
kratér. 9 

Later Greek art was almost equally reticent. Pausanias* says: 
‘The Plataeans have a temple of Hera worth seeing for its size aad its 
sculptural decoration. As you enter there is Rhea bringing to Kronos the stone 
wrapped in swaddling bands as if it were the child that she had borne. This 


Hera they call 7e/eia*. It is an upright figure of large size. Both are made in 
Pentelic marble, wrought by Praxiteles.’ 
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The precise character and arrangement of these sculptures is 
matter for conjecture. To me it seems probable that the statue of 


social. A woman talks with a youth, who leans on his staff and gesticulates. Between 
them stands a chair. On the wall hangs a bag. 

1 Paus. 9. 2. 7 Πλαταιεῦσι δὲ ναός ἐστιν Ἥρας, θέας ἄξιος μεγέθει τε καὶ ἐς τῶν inyeke 
μάτων τὸν κόσμον. ἐσελθοῦσι μὲν Péa τὸν πέτρον κατειλημένον σπαργάνοις, ola δὴ τὸν παῖδα 
ὃν ἔτεκε, Κρόνῳ κομίζουσά ἐστι" τὴν δὲ Ἥραν Τελείαν καλοῦσι, πεποίηται δὲ ὀρθὸν μεγέθει 
ἄγαλμα μέγα" λίθου δὲ ἀμφότερα τοῦ Πεντελησίου, Πραξιτέλους δέ ἐστιν ἔργα. 

2 Cp. supra i. 20, il. 893 n. 2, 1150. 
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Mera Ze/eta* stood on a square plinth decorated in relief with the 
figures of Kfonos and Rhea, both statue and plinth being, rightly 
or wrongly, ascribed to Praxiteles*. Obvious parallels are afforded 
by Pheidias’ statue of Athena Parthénos on its sculptured plinth®, 
and Praxiteles’ statues of Leto and her children on ‘ the Mantinean 
base*.’ If so, it is likely enough that a Romanised copy of the 
Praxitelean relief survives in a beautiful composition on the ara 
Capitolina (fig. 778)*. Kronos, a kingly figure®, enthroned on the 
right, rests one hand on the veil that covers his head? and extends 
the other to receive the stone from Rhea, who, veiled likewise, 
advances with dignity from the left. H. Stuart Jones® observes: 


* For numismatic evidence see Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Vim. Comm. Paus. 
i. 111, J. de Foville ‘Les statues de Héra ἃ Platées d’aprés les monnaies’ in the Rev. 
Num. iv Série 1906 x. 253—261 figs. 1—3. 

* Furtwiingler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 102 argues that, since the temple of 
Hera at Plataiai was built in the year 427/426 B.c. (Thouk. 3. 68), its sculptures must be 
assigned to *the elder Praxiteles,’ whose foruit he would date c. 445—425. The same 
opinion is expressed by several modern critics, ¢.g. Collignon Hist. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 
179 n. ο, G. M. A, Richter Zhe Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Vale Univ. Press 
1020 p- 241. 

But the existence of this ‘elder Praxiteles,’ postulated by W. Klein in the Arch.-ep. 
Mitth. 1880 iv. 1—125, is still highly problematic: see ¢.g. U. Koehler ‘Praxiteles der 
altere’ in the Ath. Mitth. 1884 ix. 78—82, P. Perdrizet ‘Note généalogique sur la 
famille de Praxitéle’ in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1898 xi. 82—95, C. Picard La sculpture antique 
Paris 1926 ii. 77 (‘le pseudo-Praxitéle l’Ancien’). 

3 Supra ii pl. xlv. 

* Paus. 8. 9. 1, with the remarks of G. M. A. Richter of. ci? p. 198 f. figs. 679—681. 
Supra p. 660 figs. 471, 472. 

δ In addition to the bibliography given supra i. 43 πὶ 1 see now Stuart Jones Cat. 
Seulpt.eMus. Capit. Rome p. 276 f. Salone no. 3 ἃ (2) pl. 66 (=my fig. 778). 

® Not uninfluenced by the type of Zeus as conceived by Alexander the Great (supra 
ii. 760 f. figs. 704—707). 

* On the veiled Kronos see M. Mayer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1558—1563 
figs. 9—16, 18, M. Pohlenz in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. xi. 
2015—2017. To the examples cited by them may be added a 
malachite cameo (cp. supra p. 538 ἢ. οἱ of Graeco-Roman date 
in my possession (fig. 777: scale 8), The engraver has, quaintly 
enough, tried to represent ‘hunc maestum, senem, canum, caput 
glauco amictu coopertum habentem, filiorum suorum voratorem” 
(Myth. Vat. 3. 1. 1) by using the darkest part of the stone for the 
sinister face, a lighter green for the hair and beard, and a white 
streak for the top of the veil. 

The significance of Kronos’ veil is far from clear. A. Jeremias 
Der Schleter von Sumer bis heute (Der Alte Orient xxxi Heft 1/2) Fig. 777. 
Leipzig 1931 pp- I—7o omits Kronos altogether. M. Pohlenz 
loc. cit. p. 2017, after dismissing earlier views, suggests ‘alte Kultelemente wie bei der 
Harpe.’ A. H. Krappe in his Balor With the Evil Eye Columbia University 1927 
Ρ. 23 ff. and in his courageous survey Mythologie universelle Paris 1930 p. 250 conjectures 
that the Greek Kronos and the Italian Saturn had, like the Irish Balor, a third eye in 
the back of the head, which being an evil eye ‘had to be covered up lest it should strike 
innocent people with its destructive glance.’ 8 Stuart Jones of. cit. p. 277. 
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‘The group is evidently composed for a relief. Its gentleness, and 
the absence alike of the barbarous and the ludicrdus, may well 
indicate the Attic art of the fourth century as the source of the 
composition.’ 
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Fig. 778. 
Very different is the impression produced by a tomb-painting 
(fig. 779)1 which came to light in 1865 on the road from Ostia to 


1C. L. Visconti in the Ann. d. Just. 1866 xxxviii. 312—319 (not earlier than 
¢. 200 A.D., perhaps even later; but probably copied by an indifferent artist from a good 
exemplar), Mon. d. Just. viii pl. 28, 3 (part of which= my fig. 779), M. Mayer in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. ii. 1569 ff. fig. 18 (but see A. Rapp 7d. iv. 95), B. Nogara ene Aldo- 
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Laurentum. Kronos and Rhea, both veiled, are sitting side by side. 
Rhea, in blue&/ztén and red himdtion, presses her hands nervously 
together. Kronos, completely draped in a large yellow Aimdtion, 
bends forward to seize a naked boy, who flings up his arm in 
a gesture of frantic supplication. But the ogre, with grim face and 
horrible wide mouth, has him by hair and hand and leg. His fate 
is apparently sealed; for the old and terror-stricken paidagogés, 
who, clad in a yellowish chitén and a blue Aimdtion, appears, stick 
in hand, from the background, will obviously arrive too late. But 
just in the nick of time a handmaid}, in reddish chitén and yellow 


Fig. 779- : 
himdtion: rushes forward to present Kronos with the stony sub- 
stitute. There can, I think, be little doubt that this sensational 
picture—very possibly with some symbolic meaning*—presents the 
subject of Kronos’ teknophagia, which we know to have been the 
theme of a late Greek pantomime’. 


biblioteca Vaticana ¢ nei musei pontifici Milano 1907 p. 63 f. fig. 2, pl. 45, A, Reinach 
Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 6 no. 4. 

1 I cannot agree with Visconti, who /oc. ett. took the paidagogds and the handmaid to 
be Ouranos and Gaia! Nor yet with M. Mayer, who ἦρε. ci#. thought that the artist had 
combined two moments in the myth—Kronos about to rend and devour one of his sons 
in propria persona, and Kronos about to receive another of his sons ἐμ ¢efigie. Least of 
all can I accept the verdict of A. Rapp, who ἦρε. cet. includes this wall-painting in a list 
of monuments ‘Ohne Wahrscheinlichkeit...auf Rhea gedeutet.’ 

3 The infant devoured to all seeming and yet escaping from death would make an 
appropriate decoration for a tomb. Cp. the subjects of sarcophagé noted supra ii. 417, 

78, iii. 135. 
; 8 Loukian. de salt. 80 of δὲ edpvOua μέν, τὰ πράγματα δὲ μετάχρονα ἢ πρόχρονα, οἷον 
ἐγώ ποτε ἰδὼν μέμνημαι. τὰς γὰρ Διὸς γονὰς ὀρχούμενός τις καὶ τὴν τοῦ Κρόνου τεκνοφαγίαν 
παρωρχεῖτο καὶ τὰς Θυέστου συμφορὰς τῷ ὁμοίῳ παρηγμένος" K.T.r. 
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The myth as a whole is a complex involving two originaly 
distinct elements. On the one hand, there is the folk-tale motif of 
the Unnatural Parent who eats his Children?. On the other hand, 
the acceptance of a swathed stone as a substitute for Zeus suggests 
the ritual of litholatry and in particular recalls the draped meteorites 
worshipped in sundry Levantine cults*. The stone swallowed by 
Kronos is described by late writers as bearing more than one 
significant name. It was déskos, perhaps with a solar connotation®. 
It was battylos because of its wrappings* It was abaddir®, a Semitic 
term meaning ‘ mighty father®’ 


1 Stith Thompson AMotif-Jndex of Folk-Literature (FF Communications No. 108) 
Helsinki 1934 iii. 207 G 72 ‘Unnatural parents eat children.’ See also J. A. MacCulloch 
in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1910 iii. 208°—209", 
Frazer Golden Bough*: The Dying God p. 192. 

Pohlenz in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. xi. 1992 is reminded of Rotkdppchen (J. Bolte— 
G. Polivka Anmerkungen su den Kinder- u. Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm Leipzig 
1913 i. 234 ff. No. 26), in which the little girl rescued from the belly of the wolf fetches 
great stones and fills him up with these. See also A. H. Krappe Mythologie universelle 
Paris 1930 p. 281. 

2 Supra pp. 888, 898, 906, 916 π. τ, 918, 922. 8 Supra i. 299. 

4 Herodian. περὶ καθολικῆς προσῳδίας 6 (i. 163, 17 fF. Lentz) βαιτύλος ὁ λίθος ὃν ὁ 
Κρόνος κατέπιεν, Theognost. can. 330 (Cramer anecd. Oxon. ii. 61, 21) βετύλος ὁ λίθος ὃν 
ὁ Κρόνος κατέπιεν, Hesych. Bairvdos- οὕτως ἐκαλεῖτο ὁ δοθεὶς λίθος τῷ Κρόνῳ ἀντὶ Διός, 
Bekker anecd. i. 224, 10 f. βαίτυλος" λίθος. οὕτως ἐκαλεῖτο ὁ δοθεὶς τῷ Κρόνῳ ἀντὶ τοῦ 
Διός, παρὰ τὸ τύλον ὄντα κεκρύφθαι, εἰ. Gud. p. 102, 47 βαίτυλος" ὁ ἐσπαργανωμένος λίθος, 
et. mag. Ῥ. 192, 56 ff. βαίτυλος δὲ ἐκλήθη καὶ ὁ λίθος ὃν ἀντὶ Διὸς ὁ Κρόνος κατέπιεν" 
εἴρηται δὲ ὅτι ἡ Ῥέα βαίτῃ αἰγὸς σπαργανώσασα τῷ Κρόνῳ δέδωκε (leg, ἔδωκε)" βαίτη δὲ 
σημαίνει τὴν διφθέραν, Apostol. 9. 24 καὶ βαίτυλον ἂν κατέπιες- ἐπὶ τῶν ἄγαν λιμβῶν. 
βαίτυλος δέ ἐστιν ὁ ἑἐσπαργανωμένος λίθος, ὃν Kpévos κατέπιεν ἀντὶ τοῦ Διός. G. F. Moore 
in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1903 vii. 202 says: ‘A comparison of these passages, plainly 
shows that they are all ultimately derited from one source.’ 

® Priscian. ist. 2. 6 (i. 47, 9 Hertz) ‘abaddir’ vel ‘abaddier,’ s. 18 (i. 153, 19 Hertz) 
‘abaddir,’ 6. 45 (i. 234, τό (. Hertz) ‘abaddir’ quoque (‘abaddier,’ ὁ βαίτυλος), declinatum 
non legi, 7. 32 (i. 313, 24 ff. Hertz) quidam addunt ‘hic abaddir,’ ὁ βαίτυλος, ‘huius 
abaddiris,’ lapis, quem pro love devoravit Saturnus, sed in usu hoc non inveni, Myth. 
Vat. τ. 104 sed tunc quum natus esset Juppiter, ut partum ejus celaret mater, misit 
Saturno gemmam in similitudinem pueri celsam, quam ABIDIR vocant, cujus natura 
semper movetur, quam accipiens pater dentibus collisit et consumsit, 3. 1 5. 10 primo 
ergo tradidit ei Neptunum, quem in mare submersit, et factus est deus marinus. secundo 
dedit ei Plutonem, quem in foveam suffocavit, et factus est deus inferoram. tandem nato 
Jove mirae pulchritudinis, ipsius miserta misit Saturno lapidem nomine aéidir, quem 
pulveratum devoravit. deinde egestus et formatus est in speciem humanam et vivificatus, 
cp. Ὁ. Goetz Corpus glossariorum Latinorum Lipsiae 1888—1g01 iii. 8, 52 βαιπυλος 
abaldir, 83, 6 beutylos abaddir, 289, 53 ServAos auiaddir (with corr. abbadir), v. 589, 4 
Abadir lapis, 632, 1 Abaddir lapis, 615, 37 Abadir est lapis quem deuorauit saturnus 
pro ioue filio suo, vi. 1. 1 abderites id est Saturnus, 125 Baetulum (bellium cod.) lapis 
que<m-> ferunt comedisse Saturnum pro filio suo Ioue (=v. 563, 3), Goss. Pap. cited 
in the Zhes. Ling. Lat. i. 43, 27 ff. abaddir deus dicitur, quo nomine lapis vocatur, 
devoravit Saturnus pro Tove. dicitur quoque abaddir vel Abdira vel Abderit 
Graeci badelion vocant. 

We gather from Augustine that the term was used of certain deities by the Punic 
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» These two elements, the folk-tale motif of the child-devourer 
and the ritual usage of a da¢ty/os, were perhaps first fused in ancient 
Crete. For, on the one hand, the Kouretes had of old sacrificed 
children to Kronos* and saved the infant Zeus by deceiving his 
father®, while, on the other hand, pillar-cults were admittedly rife* 
and even natural stones might on occasion be treated as divinities*. 

Further, in view of the relations between ‘Minoan’ Crete and 
Pytho®, it is not surprising to find that what purported to be the 
actual stone swallowed by Kronos was still to be seen at Delphoi 
in the second century of our era. 


population of north Africa (Aug. ¢fis¢. 1. 17. 2 miror quod nominum absurditate commoto 
in mentem non venerit habere tuos et in sacerdotibus eucaddires (v./. eucaddares) et in 
numinibus abaddires). This is confirmed by an actual inscription found in Mauretania at 
Manliana (Afi/iana) on the slopes of the Lesser Atlas (Corp. inser. Lat. viii Suppl. 3 
no. 21481=Dessau Ἴσον. Lat. sel. no. 4478 Abaddiri-sajncto-cultojres iuniores | suis 
sumtis~ | aram constitu., | pro[v.]----+-- ). 

6S. Bochart Geographia sacra, seu Phaleg et Canaan* Lugduni Batavorum 1707 
lib. ii cap. 2 p. 708 ‘Abaddir WIN 3N Hebraicé est pater magnificus....Sed fallor aut 
Abdir vel Abaddir, cum pro lapide sumitur, corruptum ex Pheenicio ἽΝ {38 eben div vel 
aban dir \apis sphericus. Talis enim Betyli forma,’ F. Minter Antigquarische Abhand- 
dungen Kopenhagen 1816 (supra p. 892 n. 1) p. 266 ‘ Abdir oder Abaddir...eine Benen- 
nung, deren Ursprung ungewiss ist, da sie sich entweder von "YIN {3N, der gottliche 
Stein, herleiten lisst, oder nach einer andern, wenn gleich weniger wahrscheinlichen 
Meinung, von "IN 3N, der gittliche Vater; oder auch, dem Bochart zufolge, von 
WT JAN, der runde Stein, um die oft rundliche Form der Steine zu bezeichnen, worauf 
die Alten aufmerksam waren,’ F. ν. Dalberg Ueber Meteor-Cultus der Alten (supra p. 892 
n. 1) Heidelberg 1811 p. 73 ‘Abadir, der grosse machtige Herrscher,—Pater 
magnus,’ W. Gesenius Scripturae linguacgue Phoeniciae monumenta quotquot supersunt 
Lipsiae 1837 p. 384 *Vix dubitandum, quin sit WIR IN paler (deus) fotens, cf. AX de 
diis gentilium Jer. 2. 27, et ΣΝ ὈΠῸΝ 1 Sam. 4, 8..., non “YT [38 lapis sphaericus, 
quod magis placet Bocharto...: nihil enim frigidius, quam lapidem, eumque talem in quo 
numen latere credebatur, lapidem appellare,’ G. F. Moore in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1903 
_ vii. 204 ‘The natural interpretation of the name is “ mighty or noble father”’; the epithet 
addir is repeatedly applied in the Old Testament to God, and occurs in other Phoenician 
compound names; cf. Baliddir in a Numidian inscription (Zphem. Epigraph. Vu, 
no. 792).’ There can, then, be little doubt that R. Thurneysen was wrong when in the 
great German 7145. Ling. Lat. i. τό f. he wrote: ‘vocabulum peregrinum inc. orig. 
incipit fortasse a nomine semitico, quod hebraice sonat {28% “\lapis.”’ 

1 Supra ii. 548 f. 

2 Supra i. 647 ἡ. 8. 

3. Sir A. J. Evans ‘Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult and its Mediterranean Relations’ 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. g9—204, supra ii. 528 ff. 

4 Sir A. J. Evans Zhe Palace of Minos at Knossos London 1928 ii. 1. 342 ‘the late 
Shrine found in the Little Palace at Knossos with its grotesque fetishes consisting of 
natural concretions,’ 346 fig. 198, id. ii. 2. 520, J. Ὁ. 5. Pendlebury A Handbook to the 
Palace of Minos at Knossos London 1935 p- 52 ‘on the stone balustrade were placed the 
‘‘fetish” figures of natural stone, the objects of adoration of the period of reoccupation 
(L.M. III.).’ 

δ Supra ii. 189 π΄. 8. See also L. Lerat ‘Trouvailles mycéniennes ἃ Delphes’ in the 


Bull. Corr. Hell. 1935 lix. 329—375 figs. 1—24, pls. 19 —24- 
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‘As you leave the tomb of Neoptolemos,’ 
Says Pausanias!, ‘and pass on up the hill you 
come to a stone of no great size. On this they 
pour olive oil every day, and as each festival 
comes round they put upon it wool of the 
unspun sort. There is also a belief with regard 
to it that this stone was given to Kronos 
instead of the child and that Kronos spewed 
it out again.’ 


The stone oiled and clad in wool was 
certainly a dattylos and possibly, as 
Sir James Frazer* and others* have 
conjectured, an aerolite. What it looked 
like we know from a silver szmpulum 
with gilded details, found in 1633 at 
Wettingen near Basel, which is 
decorated with the seven deities pre- 
siding over the days of the week® 
(fig. 780). Kronos, the god of Saturday, 
stands beside a pillar topped by an 
oval stone: this can be none other than 
his Delphic monument. 


1 Paus. 10. 24.6 ἐπαναβάντι δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ μνήματος 
(se. Νεοπτολέμου τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως) λίθος ἐστὶν οὐ μέγας" 
τούτου καὶ ἔλαιον ὁσημέραι καταχέουσι καὶ κατὰ ἑορτὴν 
ἑκάστην ἔρια ἐπιτιθέασι τὰ ἀργά" ἔστι δὲ καὶ δόξα ἐς 
αὐτόν, δοθῆναι Κρόνῳ τὸν λίθον ἀντὶ τοῦ παιδός, καὶ 
ὡς αὖθις ἥμεσεν αὐτὸν ὁ Κρόνος. 

3 Frazer Pausanias v. 355 (‘ Perhaps the sacred 
stone at Delphi may have been meteoric).’ 

8 E.g. F. Minter Antiguarische Abhandlungen 
Kopenhagen 1816 p. 277, Gruppe Gr. Mfyth. Rel. 
PP- 773: 775, K. Ttimpel in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
Enc. ii. 2781 (‘die Aérolithennatur gentigt zur 
Erklarung des griechischen Mythos’). 

4M. Merian M[artini] Zeilleri] Topographia 
Helvetia, Rhetia, et Valesie Franckfurt am Mayn 
1654 p. 58 with fig. 6, F. Keller in the M/itthetlungen 
der antiguarischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich 1864 xv. 
133 ff. pls. 13 and 14, 1, J. de Witte in the Gas. 
Arch. 1879 v. τ f. pl. τ (part of which =my fig. 780), 
M. Mayer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1522 and 1568 f. 
with fig. 17, W. H. Roscher ἐδ. iii. 2539 fig. 2, 
Reinach Ré. Reliefs iii. 525 no. 1. 

δ Supra i. 753, ii. 69 f. fig. 28, iii. 209 f. with 
figs. 128 and 129. 
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ὲ (i) Zeus Kappotas. 
Pausanias* in his account of south-western Lakonike says: 


‘About three furlongs from Gythion is an unwrought stone. The story goes 
that Orestes sat upon it and was thereby stayed from his madness ; wherefore 
the stone was named Zeus Aafpétas in the Doric tongue.’ 


Attempts to determine the exact site of this famous stone have 
led to some divergence of opinion. On the one hand, E. S. Forster® 
in an article dealing with Laconian topography writes as follows: 


‘Near the modern Gymnasium, at the side of the Sparta road, is an abrupt 
face of reddish stone some ten metres high, cut into the side of the hill of 
Kumaro and now called Πελεκητό. At a point about four metres above the level 
of the neighbouring road is the rock-cut inscription Μοῖρα Διὸς Tepaorio®. It 
was cut by hammering with a round-pointed instrument, which made dot-like 
incisions. 

The distance from this spot to the centre of the ancient site agrees well with 
the “about three stades” of Pausanias, and it may, I think, be regarded as 
certain that this inscription marks the site of the sanctuary of Zeus Kappotas. 
Τεράστιος must then be regarded as the official title of the god, Καππώτας as a 
local popular epithet. The spot as figured by Le Bas—Waddington [(fig. 781)*] 
shows a rocky platform at the foot of the cliff, which perhaps was the 
‘‘unwrought stone” mentioned by Pausanias.’ 


On the other hand, W. Kolbe’, writing six years later in his 
Inscriptiones Laconiae, reverts to the view put forward by W. M. 
Leake®, that the stone called Zeus Kapfpdtas was to be seen in 
antiquity some two hundred yards further south at the point where 
the rock still shows an archaic inscription in small letters difficult 
to décipher and interpret, but possibly prescribing penalties for any 
who should shift or damage the sacred object’. 


1 Paus. 3. 22. 1 Γυθίου δὲ τρεῖς μάλιστα ἀπέχει σταδίους ἀργὸς λίθος" ᾿Ορέστην λέγουσι 
καθεσθέντα ἐπ᾿ αὐτοῦ παύσασθαι τῆς μανίας" διὰ τοῦτο ὁ λίθος ὠνομάσθη Ζεὺς Καππώτας 
κατὰ γλῶσσαν τὴν Δωρίδα. 

2 EB, S. Forster in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1906—1907 xiil. 222 f. 

3 [Supra ii. 31 n. 7.} 

4 Lebas—Reinach Voyage Arch. p. 32 pl. Itin. 25 (=my fig. 781). R. Weil in the 
Ath, Mitth. 1876 i. 11 ff. compares this ‘Felsanlage’ with that of Zeus Afpsistos at 
Athens (supra ii. 876 n. τ no. (1)). 

& W. Kolbe in /nser. Gr. Arc. Lac. Mess. i. 217. 

6 W. M. Leake Travels in the Morea London 1830 i. 248. 

ΤᾺ. Weil in the 4/h. Mitth. 1876 i. 154 ἔν, Roehl Juser. Gr. ant. no. 72, Roberts 
Gk. Epigr. i. 261 no. 260, A. N. Skias in the Ἔφ. ‘Apx. 1892 pp. 185—I9I no. 1, 
R. Meister in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-/nschr. iii. 2. 60 ff. no. 4564, Michel Recueil 
a’ Inscr. gr. no. 693, J. v. Prott and L. Ziehen Leges Graecorum sacrae ii no. 55, Inser. 
Gr. Arc. Lac. Mess. i no. 1155. pedéva | ἀποστρυθέσται" | af δέ xa ἀποστρυΐθ]εται, 
dparara | ὃ ho δόλος" | -ραι δὲ Adwe | νόμος, | ἀποστάτο. The interpretation depends on 
the meaning assigned to the unknown verb ἀποστρυϑέσται. H. Stuart Jones in the new 
Liddell and Scott has ‘émoorpu@dopat, perh.=disturd, move, dub. in /G 5 (1). 1155. 2 
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» Neither of these explanations is quite satisfactory. The first 
assumes tha} Zeus Kafpétas was the popular name of the god 
officially called Zeus Zerdstios. But it is not easy to find a strict 
parallel to such double nomenclature. Besides, Pausanias’ phrase 
‘an unwrought stone’ (argds /ithos) suggests something isolated 
and smaller than ‘a rocky platform at the foot of the cliff’ The 
second explanation is even more precarious. We are invited to 
think that a verb of unknown meaning in an inscription which does 
not mention Zeus at all perhaps referred to misdemeanants guilty 
of knocking bits off his sacred rock. I should sooner conclude that 
the relic in question was a comparatively small stone long since 
buried or lost. 

The belief that ‘Orestes sat upon it and was thereby stayed 
from his madness’ recalls other curative stones’, and implies a 
possible?, but not very probable®, derivation of Kaffétas from 
katapanein, ‘to stay.’ Equally unconvincing is M. Mayer's* con- 


(Gythium).’ A. N. Skias /oc. cif, suspected that ἀποστρυϑέσται meant λιϑοτομεῖν or the 
like. L. Ziehen /oc. cif. agrees that this gives the required notion. And W. Kolbe 
loc. cit. concludes: *Neque vero de latomia cogitandum est, immo ne quis lapidem 
aérium Jaedat, interdicitur. Hunc ergo in modum titulum verterim: “πα quis decutiat ; 
si quis decusserit, poenam dabit (sive ipse) sive servus.””* | 

1 See E. Maass ‘Heilige Steine’ in the RActn. Mus. 1929 Ixxviii. 8 ff. and K. Latte 
in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. iii A. 2299. For the connexion of such stones with Orestes 
cp. Paus. 2. 31. 4 and 8. 34. 2. 

Zeus himself, when enamoured of Hera, would repair to the Leucadian rock and sit 
there till he felt better (Ptol. Hephaist. af. Phot. éid/. p. 153 8 19 ff. Bekker {yrotons δὲ 
τὴν αἰτίαν εἰπεῖν λέγεται τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα, ὡς μάντις ὧν ἐγνώκει διότι ὁ Leds del ἐρῶν “Hpas 
ἐρχόμενος ἐπὶ τῇ πέτρᾳ ἐκαθέζετο καὶ ἀνεπαύετο τοῦ ἔρωτος. καὶ πολλοὶ δὲ ἄλλοι καὶ πολλαὶ 
ἔρωτι κάμνουσαι ἀπηλλάγησαν τοῦ ἔρωτος, ἐπεὶ τῆς πέτρας καθήλαντο) : on which consult 
Frazer Lect. Hist. Kingship p. 73- 

Even portable stones might be possessed of great curative and preservative virtue, 
whether they were of natural origin like the oreées (supra p. 921), OF artefacts such as 
neolithic celts (supra ii. 506 ff.). An interesting modern survival of the latter variety 1s 
recorded by T. F. G. Dexter The Sacred Stone New Knowledge Press, Treberran, 
Perranporth (1929) p- 37 876: ‘Captain William Thomas, of Perranporth, tells me that 
he knew an old Cornish woman named Fanny Francis who had a remarkable cure for a 
bad leg—to rub it in ‘essence of thunder.” This precious liquid was obtained by boiling 
a “thunderbolt” (apparently a neolithic implement) in a saucepan for twenty minutes. 
The owner of the “thunderbolt” was a miner at Pool who “‘lent it out "at 3d. a time! 
The Captain adds: ‘*I knew the woman well and have heard her prescribe.”’ 

2 H. Hitzig and H. Bliimner ad /oc.: ‘wie Ilwowikos fiir Παυσινῖκος, A.M. II 442. 
Π| 162.’ [U. Kéhler in the «νὰ. AMfitth. 1878 iii. 163 published a base from Gythion, 
which in a list of names includes (line 12 [.) Πωσινίκου τοῦ ᾿Αριστοκλέϊους x.7.4. The name 
should be accented Πωσίνικος. i 

8 The Dorians said παύσασθαι, not πώσασθαι, to judge from Theokr. 15. 87 παύσασθϑ᾽, 
ὦ δύστανοι, κιτ.Ὰ. 

4 M. Mayer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1540f.: Καππώτας for Karmréras [καταπίνω). 
The same etymology is propounded by Gruppe G7. Myth. Rei. pp. 778 (wrongly 
numbered 787) n. 7, 1106 n. o. 
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tention that AKappdfas means ‘the Swallower.’ For though in the 
Hesiodic myth Zeus swallowed Metis* and in the Orghic theogony 
Zeus swallowed Phanes and all that in him was*, yet where a stone 
is in question we should inevitably think of Rhea’s ruse and 
desiderate either Kronos the Swallower or Zeus the Swallowed. 
There is more to be said for 5. Wide's* suggestion that Aappifas 
involves the root pet- pdt-, which appears in the verb pdt-d-omat, 
ΕἼ fly.’ Only, we must not translate ‘the Down-flier*’ or imagine 
that the reference is to a winged thunderbolt. There is little or no 


evidence to show that Greek thunderbolts were winged before the 


fifth century’, and this cult savours of a much hoarier antiquity, 
Rather, it should be borne in mind that the same root pef- por- hac 
another meaning, 'to fall’ as well as ‘to fly®’ H. Usener’ and 
Ἐν, Solmsen*—a strong combination—between them went far 
towards proving that Zeus Aaffdras really meant Zeus ‘the 
Fallen, and that his stone was in all likelihood a meteoric block. 

If so, tt must be conceded that among the peasants of Gythion 
we are face to face with extremely archaic beliefs. Zeus is the 
Sky*. The Sky is made of stone™. A bit of it breaks off and falls™, 
That is Zeus ‘the Fallen.’ On this showing, our third volume ends 
where our first volume began, with the primary and yet age-long 
conception of the animate Sky. 


| να p. 743 1 2 Swere ti. 1015, lil. Fas. 

᾿ς Wide Labonticds Awilte Leipeig 1893 p. τῷ ε ‘In der Weise erklire ich den Zeus 
Kappotas: er iat der vom Himmel pefallene ἀργόν Mot (carwirar= ecora-rdr-as aus der 
Woarrel rer- warr-, vgl. wwr-d-oum). Man denkt dabei gewohnlich an Meteorsicine: aber 
es liegt viel niher ansunehmen, dasa nach den Volksvorstellungen diese Steine yon dem 
Bhiz herabgeschleadert wiren, Wie bet den Germanen die Donnerkeile.' 

Cp. Farnell Cults of G4. Stater 1. 46, H. Hitrig and 1. Blomner ad foc., Adler in 
Pauly —W tsscwa Atral- πε. κ. rid, BK. Latte a. ili A. 7171. 

ΦῈ. Maas in the λον, Mfws. 1979 lexvill, ph: Καχεώτανκπε" Hernlederpefiogen, ' 

δ Supra it. 777. 780 0 

* Prellwite νει, MWorterd. d. Gr. ΠΡ pp. 3648, ajo, Koisacg Dies, diye. de fa 
Langue Gr. pp. 776, 787, Walde—Pokormny Ferg! Warierd. αἱ, indopermm, Spr. i. 19 ff, 
(‘pet-... anf etwas log- oder niederatiirzen, Mlegen, fallen"”), 

* Ἢ. Usener in the Adin, λέμε, 1gog Ix. τα ‘Vielmehr geblirt wer. co Wureel rer- 
(Aor. dor, ἔκετὸν τ ἔπεσον) wie πωτᾶσθαι zu πέτεσθαι, vel. στρέῴειν στρογ στρωφᾶσϑαι, 
Es ergibt sich also mit Keerdras “dem herabgefallenen” cin Synonymon χὰ Καταιβάτην 
und mit Zee Ε}ακεώται eine neve Parallele χὰ Ζεὺς KReporvds, Dey Stein, der dees 
Namen trog, konnte nur cin Meteorstein sein, der als leibhaftiger Donnerkeil verchit 
wurde." 

* F. Solmsen in the AAera. Afws. 1907 Ixii- 437 " Morphologisch [αὶ dicse schine 
Deutung am leichtesten zu rechtfertipen, wenn man Karriray aly Verkirzung Sad 
Karrwrards ouffasst unl mit att. κυβέστην aus "κυβιστητὴν cy κυβιστᾶν (vgl. how 
κυβιστητήρ und Kretschmer Vaseninschr. 88) und προσαίτην ἐπαίτηρ aus προσαι Ἢ 
ἐπα την ται olrriv...cosmmenstellt." 

" Supra Lo f and passim. i Supra p. 925 f. " ἢ, 
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§ 11. Ggneral Conclusions with regard to Zeus as god of the 
Dark Sky. 


We have now gone the round of our subject, surveyed its main 
lines, and explored in detail some at least of its ramifications. It 
remains in a few concluding paragraphs to gather up results and 
attempt some estimate of their significance. 

Starting from the primitive belief in an animate Sky, we 
surmised that already in remote pre-Homeric times Ze#s, ‘the 
Bright One, had developed from Sky to Sky-god and was con- 
ceived after the fashion of an earthly weather-making monarch’. 
He dwelt in isolated splendour where the summit of Mount Olympos 
(pl. Ixviii)® towers up through the cloudy aér into the cloudless 
aithér*. Universally recognised as head of the Hellenic pantheon, 
he came in the Hellenistic’ age to be connected more or less closely 
with sun®, moon’, and stars*—other manifestations of the same 
celestial brightness®. 

Even when the sky was dark with a lowering storm, ‘the Bright 
One’ might be seen to flash downwards in a dazzling streak”. This 
was regarded sometimes as his destructive glance™, more often as 
his irresistible weapon”—a double axe”, a spear", a sword™, a 
lightning-fork or thunderbolt**. Zeus, who thus sent the lightning 
and the thunder, was naturally thought to send all kinds of weather, 
rain, snow, or hail??. Indeed, any phaenomenon of a meteorological 
sort was apt to be dubbed Dvoseméa, a‘ Zeus-sign, and viewed as 
an »men of serious import™. 

Prominent among such Diosemfai was the Earthquake™, attri- 
buted either to Zeus or to Poseidon, a specialised form of Zeus™, 
whose trident was originally the lightning-fork of a storm-god™. 
Clouds, again, played a certain ré/e in the ritual and mythology of 
Zeus®, as Aristophanes was aware when he wrote and rewrote his 
Nephélai* or elaborated that brilliant extravaganza his Mephelo- 


1 Supra i, 1 ff. 2 Supra i. g ff. 
3 Mitka, the highest peak of Mt Olympos, photographed from the Ridge by MrC. M. 
Sleeman, Sept. 3, 1926. See further supra ii. go4 n. 6. 


4 Supra i. 101 with pl. ix, 1 and 2. δ Supra i. 777 f. 
8 Supra i. 186—730. 7 Supra i. 730—749- 8 Supra i. 740—775- 
9 Supra i. 777- 1° Supra ii. τι. " Supra ii. 501 ff. 
12 Supra ii. 505 ff. 13 Supra ii. 513 ff. 4 Supra ii. 704 ff. 
1S Supra ii. 712 ff. 6 Supra ii. 722 ff. 7 Supra ii. 1 ff. 
18 Supra ii. 4 ff. 19 Supra iii. 1 ff. 
30. Supra i. 717 τι. 2, ii. 31 n. 8, 582 ff., 786 f., 846, 850, 893 ἢ. ©, iii. 20. 
21 Supra ii. 789 ff., 850, iii. 20. 2 Supra iii. 30 ff. 3 Supra iii. 69 f. 
πὶ 
. . 
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kokhygia’. The Winds too were not unconnected with Zeus? Ther 
guardian Aiolos was one with Aijolos forefather of wie Acolians, 
and perhaps began life as a tribal chieftain believed to embody the 
sky-god®. Zeus’ titles Ομ γέρος, tkmenos, Eidnemos, Réretos afford 
more definite proof of his power over the Winds A further group 
of his epithets—Frrhos, Ersaios, [kmaios, and the like—associates 
him with the Dew*®. The Errhephérof were ‘Dew-bearera’ who 
carried dew, conceived as the very seed of the sky-father, down into 
the womb of the carth-mother*, while the dew-sisters Aclauros, 
Pandrosos, and Herse are best explained as successive names of the 
earth-mother herself*. More obvious and constant is the relation of 
Zeus to Rain® Rain-magic is found at several of his cult-centres, 
in Arkadia, in Thessaly, on the Akropolis at Athens®, Moreover, 
the belief was rife that Zeus descended in rain to fertilise the earth— 
witness the pocts in general and the myth of Danaé in particular, 
His appellatives Ombries™, Ayétios™. Wes, Chaldcios® speak for 
themselves. Lastly, Zeus on occasion let fall a meteorite, a fragment 
of the solid sky, or even himself fell in meteoric form™, In which 
context we can cite, not only the Syrian Zeus Bétvlos™ and the 
Arabian Zeus Dowsdres™, but also the Laconian Zeus Kappitas™ 
and the stone devoured by Kronos*4. 

Such in rough outline were the physical foundations of the cult 
of Zeus, I have used them throughout as providing a convenient 
framework for a somewhat discursive investigation of his worship. 
But the more nearly we study these aspects of it, the more clearly 
we perceive that they were after all just the ground-plan or lower 
storey of a greater and grander whole. Resting upon them and 
rising all the time, here a little and there a little, was a structure of 
fresh religious concepts, whose height and breadth—pinnacles of 
individual aspiration and prospects of interracial understanding — 
were quite without parallel in the pagan world. The fact is that 
always and everywhere the cult of a Sky-god™ has proved to be an 


1 Suprur Hi. 44 ff. * Supra iii. 103 ff. " γα fil, 106 ἢ. 

4 Siughra iii, 140 ff δ να in. 26] i. * Supra iti. 16s ἢ, Gos. 

’ Sugrs iii. 237, 241 ἢν, 603. * μένα itl, 28. ἢ. * Supra ill, ata ff. 

” Supra ili, 451 ff. il Suero iii. 4πε ff. “ Supeu iii. a2 ff, 

3 Supra iii. 6 ff. 4 Supra iii. 873 1. 4 Supra iti, Sox ff. 

Supra il, 881 ff. 7 Supra ili. 890 f. ™ Supra til gia. 

ν᾿ ἄνα iti. 979 Ht. ™ singe th. gaz fF, 7 

~ Gy Foucart ‘Sky and Sky-gods" im J. Hastings Lucrelopedia af Relieton and Ethscs 
Edinburgh κῃ τὸ xi, sto°—25s>, R. Pettaszoni ie: Jormiazione καὶ πηΐβῥο ay} “μέ α 


nivila storia delle religions i £'’Essere colente walle credinasc ate) poll primitio: Roma 4 te 
PP. I—397 (to be followed by ii 4 Ovo sepeeno nelle religio 
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elevating and widening force. Inevitably so, for it tends to raise 
the thoughts ®f men from earth to heaven. And the quick-witted 
Greeks were prompt to seize the opportunity of such uplift and 
expansion. 

Almost every section of this treatise serves to illustrate the 
process. Zeus Hypsistos*, for example, was ‘the Highest,’ not only 
literally, but metaphorically too. He may have started, like Zeus 
Hypatos*, as a Hellenic mountain-power. But he ended by becoming 
identified with the supreme deity of more than one non-Hellenic 
people, and not least of the Jews. This took place in the Hellenistic 
age, which also saw the rise of Zeus the Sun® and his fusion with a 
variety of solar gods all round the eastern end of the Mediterranean— 
Amen-Ra‘ at Egyptian Thebes, Sarapis® at Alexandreia, Ba‘a/- 
hammén® in north Africa, Ba‘al-Samin’ in Syria, not to mention the 
Mithras® of Chaldean magic. Moreover, it was as a pure sun-god 
that at Tripolis in Phoinike Zeus acquired the striking appellative 
Hagios®, and on the coinage of Gaza was actually equated with the 
Hebrew Godhead and inscribed with the triliteral form of the name 
Jehovah”. These and other such lines converged and ultimately 
met in the solar monotheism of Aurelian™. 

Again, the ram™ and the bull’, whose procreative powers were 
connected by pastoral and cattle-breeding peoples with all the 
fertilising agencies of sun and storm, both alike served to facilitate 
the union of the Greek Zeus with similar gods in contiguous areas. 
The ram linked him to the Graeco-Libyan Ammon™ and the 
Thra@o-Phrygian Saddzios™; the bull, to the Amorite Adad”, the 
Babylonian Ramman”, and the Hittite god who in Roman times 
figures as Iupiter Heliopolitanus® or lupiter Dolichenus™. 

Of all the attributes ascribed to Zeus the most formidable was 


unico nelle religion? monoteistiche). The views of Foucart and Pettazzoni are summarised 
and criticised by W. Schmidt Zhe Origin and Growth of Religion trans. H. J. Rose 
London 1931 pp. 209—217. See also Frazer Worship of Nature i. 19—61 (The Worship 
of the Sky among the Aryan peoples of Antiquity), 62—73 (The Worship of the Sky 
among non-Aryan peoples of Antiquity), 74—88 (The Worship of the Sky among the 
civilized peoples of the Far East), 897—315 (The Worship of the Sky in Africa). 


} Supra ii. 876 n. 1. 2 Supra ii. 875 n. 1. 3 Supra i. 186 ff. 
4 Supra i. 347 ff. 5 Supra i. 188 ff. 8 Supra i. 353 ff. 
7 Supra i. 8, 191 f. 8 Supra i. 190. 
® Supra i. 192, 400 n. 6, cp. ii. 1122 Nn. 9. 
© Supra i. 232 f. fig. 171, ὁ and pl. xxi, iii. 558. Supra i. 166. 
12 Supra i. 428 ff. 3 Supra i. 633 ff., iii. 606, 615 ff. 
M4 Supra i. 348 ff. 1S Supra i. 390 ff., cp. ti. 275, 287 π. 2, 1184. 
16 Supra i. 549 ff., 581 ἢ. 7 Supra i. 516 ff., 633 ff. 
18. Supra i. 550 ff., 576 ff. 19 Supra i. 604 ff. 
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the thunderbolt. Yet its terrors were not wholly terrifict. Zetis 
might fall as a lightning-flash, but the Diédletos or ¢ Zeus-struck’ 
man was deemed divine and even treated as a god. The spot where 
the fatal bolt fell was e/yszon and its victim eneljsios, literally ‘in 
Elysium*’ He had entered upon the ‘road of Zeus, the Elysian 
track, which led up the steeps of heaven and was identified by 
Pythagorean sages with the Milky Way®*. He, like Er son of 
Armenios‘, could stand at last on the axis of the world, the central 
column supporting the very sky, there to witness all that heaven 
could show®. The celestial ascent was sometimes conceived as 
a ladder*—a conception which begins with Egyptian amulets’, 
continues with Thracian and Orphic beliefs’, only to end with the 
mediaeval Ladder of Salvation®. Again, Zeus armed with a 
thunderbolt in either hand, a primitive storm-god, at Olympia was 
sublimated into Zeus Hérkios, ‘God of Oaths,’ a terror merely to 
perjurers”, just as on Italian soil Dius Fidzus, ‘the Cleaver, a 
lightning-god, became, thanks to popular etymology, a peaceful 
‘Protector of Pledges™” In general it may be said that from the 
sixth century onwards the thunderbolt of Zeus begins to be replaced 
by his sceptre™, surviving mainly as a symbol of omnipotence® or 
continuous divine activity. Indeed, under Constantine its old 
Anatolian form, the /dérys, was deliberately re-shaped into the 
labarum and adopted as the emblem of the all-conquering faith®. 
Omnipotence leads on towards omniscience and omnibenevo- 
lence. A Hellenistic type of Zeus enthroned and sceptred shows 
the god with serious deep-set eyes, brow furrowed by thought, and 
head propped on hand in an attitude of serene’ meditation. We 
can hardly fail to recognise the insight and foresight of the divine 
ruler, who takes a kindly interest in the affairs of men. His mood, 
best described by the Greek term frénozia or the Latin providentia, 
comes close to our own conception of Providence??, Thus in 
imperial times Iupiter Conservator extends a strong protecting arm 
above the puppet emperor”, while his Syrian counterpart lupiter 


1 Supra ii. 852. * Supra ii. 22 f. 3 Supra ii. 36 fi. 

* Supra ii. 54, 114- ὅδ Supra ii. 44, 108, infraiii.974. © Supra ii. τας ff. 

? Supra ii. 125 ff. δ Supra ii. 129 fi. ° Supra ii. 136 ff. 

10 Supra ii. 722, 726f. ™ Supra ii. 724 fi. n. o. 12 Supra ii. 722, 731 ff. 
13 Supra ii. 852. 4 Supra ii. 8534. ἰδ Supra ii. 601 fi. 


16 Mr H. Mattingly draws my attention to the fact that the same gesture of head 
propped on hand occurs also in the Roman numismatic type of a seated Securitas 
(Stevenson—Smith—Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 726, J. Iberg in Roscher Lex, Myth. 
iv. 595 ff., Hartmann in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Znc. ii A. 1000 ff.). 

Supra i. 24 ff., ii. 762 f. 8 Supra i. 276 τι. 5 fig. 201. 
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Dolichenus ‘Best and Greatest, the Eternal’ is hailed as ‘the 
Preserver ofthe Whole Sky, a Godhead Pre-eminent, a Provider 
Invincible3.’ 

More and more, as time went on and men’s sympathies widened, 
the cosmic character of such a god tended to find expression in 
poetry, philosophy, and art. Homer began his //iad with the 
parenthetic hint that its plot was but the progressive fulfilment of 
the will of Zeus* Sophokles* ended his Women of Trachis with 
the reflexion— 

In all which happenings is nought but Zeus— 


and we are left with that impressive monosyllable ringing in our 
ears. An Orphic fragment paraphrased by Platon said: 
Zeus first, Zeus midmost, Zeus hath all things made‘. 


And later Orphists under Stoic influence, or Stoics with a leaning 
towards Orphism®, expanded the same theme into hymns of a 
definitely pantheistic sort®. Theokritos? and Aratos® have echoes of 
the opening line, which for Cicero®, Virgil”, Ovid™, and Calpurnius 
Siculus™ passes into a poetical commonplace. Aratos® in his great 
exordium dwells on the ubiquity and helpfulness of the god. The 
haunts of men are ‘full of Zeus’—all the streets, all the markets, 
the sea and its harbours. Zeus distinguishes the seasons by his 
signs in the sky above and thereby determines the labours of the 
earth beneath. And all this with beneficent purpose. So men do 
well to worship him ever first and last; and the poet in a burst of 
gratetude cries— 
Hail, Father, mighty marvel, mighty boon! 


Even the dry-as-dust pedant with his faulty philology attempts to 
persuade us that Zeus gets his name Zéna as being tke giver of 


1 Supra i. 608, 633. 2 Supra i. 14 0. I. 

8 Soph. Zrach. 1278 κοὐδὲν τούτων ὅ τι μὴ Ζεύς. * Supra ii. 1033 n. 1. 

δ R. Harder ‘ Prismata’ 1 in Philologus N.F. 1930 xxxix. 243—247 argues that 
Orph. frag. “τὰ Kern is not only not early (Kern), nor even merely Stoic in tone 
(Wilamowitz), but is actually a Stoic forgery (C/ass. Quart. 1931 xxv. 216). 

6 Supra ii. 1027 f. 

ἴ Theokr. 17. 1 f. ἐκ Διὸς ἀρχώμεσθα καὶ és Δία λήγετε, Μοῖσαι, | ἀθανάτων τὸν ἄριστον 
ἐπὴν κλείωμεν ἀοιδαῖς. , 

8 Arat. phaen. 1 ἐκ Διὸς ἀρχώμεσθα (supra ii p. vi). 

® Cic. de legg. 2. 7 ‘a Tove Musarum primordia’—sicut in Aratio carmine orsi sumus. 

1° Verg. ecl. 3. 60 ab Iove principium, Musae, 4en. 7. 219 ab Iove principium generis. 

1 Ov. met. 10. 148 f. ‘ab Iove, Musa parens,—cedunt Iovis omnia regno— | carmina 
nostra move.’ 

 Calp. Sic. 4. 82 ab Iove principium, si quis canit aethera, sumat. 

3 Arat. phaen. 1 ff. (supra ii p. vi). 
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‘life’ to all things’, and fa as being the cause ‘through’ which 
they came to be*, Zeus enthroned as cosmic lord & a frequent 
theme of imperial art. So he appears, surrounded by all the host 
of heaven, in a fine ceiling-fresco of Nero’s Golden House*. And 
analogous designs were used to decorate minor works of art, an 
onyx pialera®, a terra-cotta lamp*, or what not? Anything circular 
would serve. Thus handsome bronze coins struck at Nikaia in 
Bithynia® and Perinthos in Thrace* show Zeus seated in the midst 
with smaller flanking figures of Sun and Moon, Earth and Sea, the 
whole enclosed by a broad band exhibiting all the signs of the 
godiac—an irrefutable witness of his claim to world-dominion. 
Martianus Capella had indeed ample warrant for his hymn to 
lupiter as ruler of the starry universe®. Small wonder that the type 
of the infant Zeus seated on a globe surrounded by stars® was 
adapted for figures of the Father and the Son in church-mosaics of 
the fourth and following centuries”, or that the similar type of Zeus 
enthroned with the globe as his footstool™ ts found on a fourth- 
century gold-glass simply lettered CRISTVs™. 

Meantime morality was on the march, indeed was on the war- 
path. But reflexion shows that patristic satire on the chronmigne 
scandaleuse of Zeus™, however excusable in the heat of controversy, 
is not to be taken too seriously, It consists mainly of misdirected 
attacks on the alleged amours of the god with this, that, or the 
other mortal maiden. But in reality such /atsons point to the 
legitimate union of the sky-god with the earth-goddess, who in 
divers places had divers names and on occasion faded from goddess 
to heroine, [Ὁ might even be urged that this notorious character- 
istic of Zeus was a virtue rather than a vice, proving his permanence 
and adaptability in the face of changing conditions. The earth- 
mother ‘of many names™’ took on a score of shapes: the sky-father 
remained constant to her in them all. 

It was precisely this moral stability that made Zeus, not merely 
the wedding-god far erce//ence on account of his own /ierds cdmos™, 


1 Sugra i. 29 0. 4, i. τεῷ τιν ον Sg π. 2, 1151 n. 8. 


Ξ Supra i. τῇ πὸ 4, li. ΒΕ 0. 2. S shiPre ti. 39 pl. v. 

« Supra iii. τὸ ἢ, fg. τὸ. * Supe ii. 4: with fig, ταὶ 

© Supra i. 751 fig. £51. Supra i, yar f. fig. κε}. Γ Siapra i, 157. 
© Sieg i. ef. Gigs. 17 and 18. M Sopra. sof, figs. 22 and 24. 
N Sugra i. 47 with fig. 20. it Supra i. 49 fig, 17. 

3. ἀρῆς], 16 my 1: ΣΝ να i. γγ0. 


᾿» Aisch, δι. are (cited svpra ii. 176 n. 1}. 
if Souirl. co. Tekela: “Hoe Tokai καὶ Zoos τέλεια dripoero de τοῖς yduocr, ὧν wpierdrece 
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but also the confessed patron of law and order. For as husband of 
Ge Thémisthe was the natural guardian of ¢héneistes or ‘ precedents®’ 
and the parent of Drte* ‘the Right Way of Things, that is 
*Justice*’ Tt was his to judge between the lawful and the lawless, 
whether human or otherwise. Archilochos of Paros as far back as 
the middle of the seventh century® could say: 


Zeus, Father Zeus, thou reign’st in heaven above 
Watching the works of mortal men, 

Knavish or just; yea, all the begsts that move 
Have rights and wrongs within thy ken*. 


There are grounds for suspecting that the laws inscribed on Solon's 
&vrbcis and dxones were held to be the very voice of Zeus’, 
Aischylos® makes Dike a close ally of her father. Sophokles® 
speaks of her as seated at his side™. Euripides in the JlWedanippe 


γινομένη —achol. Aristoph. fen. 973. Cp. Dion. Hal. arr r&ct. ἃ. χ Zein yap καὶ Ἥρα, 
πρῶτοι {ευγνύντει re καὶ συνδινά ζοντετ' αὔτω ror ὦ μὲν καὶ Πατὴρ καλεῖται πάντων, ἡ δὲ 
Zaria, ἀπὸ τοῦ {ευγνύναι τὸ θῆλν τῷ ἄρρενι (Poll. 3. 38 mentions Hera Τελεία, but omits 
Zeus). U. von Wilamowite-Moellendorif Orr Ghowle der ἐξαίσιο Berlin 1942 ii, 143 
n, 2 cites /aer. Gr. spf. i no. 2217 (a fragment of white marble from Orchomencs tn 
Roiotia) [-+++++*+ δὲ] TeAJely, "Ape Τελείᾳ a5 an inscription relating to a marriage, See 
further A. Kling TEPOE TAMOZ Halis Saxonam 1933 p. τοῦ if. 

1 Supra il. 37. 267, Sgi. Hence, presamably, Plotarch's Zeus Geubrroos (infra 
p. o64 n. 3). 

2 ff. 1. 31] He ete αὐτά μιν υἷεν ᾿Αχαιῶν | ἐν waldope φορέουσι δικασπόλοι, οἵ τε 
ϑέμισταν | τρὸς Achy εἰρύαται, Ou. 16. 403 εἰ μὲν κ' αἰεήόσωσι Aidt μεγάλοιῳ δέμιστει. 

7 Supra i. 755 0. τὸ. See Hes, ea, τεῦ fF, Aisch. sc. 7. ὅδ, cho, gy f, Eur. frog. 
190 Dindorf=aa1 Nauck" af, Stob. ei. 1. 3. 23 5. 96, 19 H. Wachemuth. 

4 di. Usener (itternasien Ronn εϑοῆ p. i8of, Ὁ, Waser in Pauly —Wissowa Atal Ere, 
v. S74, KR. Hireel Jace, Dike wad Ferwanaiter Leiprig ies pp. 46—227 (the fulless 
treatment), Harrison SAewer? po sat i. 

&°.W. Christ GeseAlictte der χε πόδε Litferater® Munchen 1912 i. 184. 

5 Archil. frag. 85 Berk 4, Re Edmonds, 4 Diehl? ap. Stoh, al 1. ἅ. 34 Ps a8, ΕἸ ἢ, 
Wachsmuth (cp. Clem. Al. sfrom. 5. 14 p. 427. 1 ἢ, Stahlin (Euseb. prog, op. 13. 14. 24) 
"ὦ Zei, πάτερ Ταῦ, σὺν μὲν obparot apdrot, | σὺ δ᾽ ἔργ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀνθρώπων doar | Mearyd καὶ 
δεμιστά, σοὶ δὲ θηρίων | ὕβριε re καὶ δίκη μέλει" with RK. Hirzel of. cit. p. 218 ἢ. 5. 
P, Shorey in 1. [Tastings Kncgelopordia af Aelieien aad ἕξι Edinburgh 1018 x. Sor 
“In « fable of Archilochus there is an appeal to Zeus who regards both the Hybris and 
the Dike of beasts. This πριν be Πππ||Ὸ more than the literary tone of Kipling's “law of 
the pack" and Aristophanes’ “laws of the birds" (ar. 1343 ἢ. Pindar echoes Hesiod 
with the compound beasts “‘unwitting-ol-justice “" [Vew. 1. 63 ϑῆρατ didpodlens). Ἀπατι- 
mandros even spoke of all individual things as paying the penalty for thelr injustice 
(frag 9 Diels" ap. Simplic. pays. ag. 13 (Theophrast. flys. afin, frag. ain H. Diels 

| Grass Berolini 1870. p. 476, 5 ff.) ἐξ ὧν δὲ ἡ γένεσίτ ἔστι τοῖν οὖσι, καὶ τὴν 
φορὰν ite ταῦτα γίνεσθαι κατὰ τὸ χρειόν" διδόναι γὰρ αὐτὰ δίκην καὶ τίσιν ἀλλήλοιν τῆν 
ἀδικίαι κατὰ τὴν τοῦ ypivov τάδ»), 

7 Supra th. 1δὺ3 ἢ. 1. © Aisch. cA. 244 ἢ 

* Soph. 7 rat. 279, Ὁ. rst. 

15. ἢ, Kem Orpitcorwm. frageenta Rerolini 1922 p. τοῦ thinks that Sophokles was 
here following Orphic doctrine (injra p. το π. 4). 


Bound® scoffs at the crude Hesiodic® idea of Dike acting as court’ 
assessor to Zeus, but in the 7rerades* still couples his name with hers: 

O Earth's Upbearer on the Earth enthroned, 

Whoe’er thou mayest be, hard to guess or know, 

, Zeus, be thou Nature's Law or Mind of Man, 

To thee I pray; for stepping silently 

Thou lead'st all mortal things on the path of Justice. 
Orphie teaching represented both Dike* and Nomos' as pdredrot of 
Zeus. And the eclectic author of the pseudo-Aristotelian work 
On the Universe (si βιοῦν" after quoting with approval an Orphic 
hymn to Zeus, concludes his treatise with the words’: 
‘God, then, as the old story has it, holding the beginning and the end and the 
middle of all things that exist, proceeding by a straight path im the course of 


t Eur. frog. κοῦ Nauck" ap. Stob. elf. 1, 8. τὰ μὲ sy, taf Wachsmuth δακεῖτε 
πηδᾶν τὰ δικήματ᾽ εἶν ϑεοὺς | ττεροῖσι, κἄπειτ᾽ ἐν Διὸς δέλτου πτυχαῖν | γράφειν το αὐτά, 
Zara δ᾽ εἰσορῶντά νιν | θνητοῖν δικάζειν ; οὐδ΄ ὁ πᾶν ἂν ofpards | ἀρὰν ppd gueves. νὰν βιυτῶν 
ἁμαρτίαν  ἐξαμκέσειεν αὐδ' ἐκεῖνος ἂν σκοτῶν πέμπειν ἑκάστῳ fqulars ἀλλ΄ ἡ Δίκη! 
ἐντα θὰ πούστιν ἐγγύι, εἰ βούλεσθ᾽ ὁρᾶν. Cp. Deut. go. 1 ff. * For this commandment 
which ἢ command thee this day....1t ia notin heaven, that thon shouldest say, Who shall 
go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, an make us to bear it, that we may do it?.., 
Bat the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest 
do it. 

f Hes. oa 258 ἢ, 

3 Eur. Jiro. 884. ER. ὦ γῆι ὄχημα κἀπὶ γῆν ἔχων Piper, | ὄστιι ror’ εἶ oi, δυστάκ. 
ἄστοι εἰδέναι, | eit, εἶτ᾽ ἀγάγκη girder εἴτε νοῦς βρυοτῶρ,  Ἐροσηνξάμην σε" πάντα γὰρ 
δι᾿ ἀψύχου | βαίνων κελεύθου κατὰ δίκην τὰ der’ ἄγειν. 

‘ Orph. frag. τ Kem af. peeudo-Dem. «. Aries. t. 11 (on the sparious character 
of vhis speech ece W. Christ τήνε der griechisches: Litteratir® Miinchen ijt? i. Gea 
ἢ. 1) καὶ τὴν ἐἀκπειραίτητων καὶ σεμνὴν Δίκην, ἦν ὁ τὰν ἀγιωτάταις ἡμῖν τελετὰς μιτηδείξας 
᾿Ορφεὺε παρὰ τὸν τοῦ Διὸς ϑράρον φησὶ καβημέντα πάντα τὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐφορᾶν, εἰς 
αὐτὸν ἔεασταν rouloorra βλέπειν; vitor der ψηφίζεσθαι, ἐυλαττώμναν wal τρυόρωμενον μὴ 
καταισχῦναι ταύτην, ev. ep. Orph. 4. fb. ὅτ. «τ ff, ὄμμα Abe μᾶχω rardepaus, 
ἀγλασμᾷριξηοι | ἢ ἢ καὶ Agric ἄνακται ἐπὶ βρύσον ἱερὸν ἔζει | οὐρμπνόῤῃει καθορῶσα Ηΐαν ἢν τῶν 
πολυφύλων, [κτ.λ.Ψ 

See further G. Caramia ‘(Chi δ la dea ΒΑΣΊΛΕΙΑ negli Uecelli di Aristofane?" in the 
Aivista fodo-Greee-/falica di _filelopia, dingua, anficadd τρῶτε ix. τὸ f., who concludes 
that Basileia (ragra p. bo mn. §) was Dike the πάρεδρον Aris (Soph. G.C. ta8nf., Arran. 
4- 9-7}, and Ε΄, Riberxo ‘La Δίκη πάρεδρον Avér degli Ortici’ in the sume Avriite χοτς 
ix. τοῦ f., whe regards the three functions of Basilela—eifoulla, εὐγομία, σωφρυσύνη 
(Aristoph. τὶ 1539 £}—n8 those of an Orphic Lhke, 

δ Orph. frag. tbo Kern af. Prokl. ἐν Plat. Afcid, 1 p. 499, τ Cousin® πήλιν, ἐπειδήπερ 
ἡ πρὸ τοῦ κὐσμον Δίκη συνέπεται τῷ Διὶ (wdpedpos γὰρ ὁ Νόμοι τοῦ Διόν, ᾧς φησιν ὁ Ὀρφεόῃ 
and of. Prokl, ἐκ Plat. Tim, ἵν 315, Β δ. Diehl ἐν δὲ τῷ Popyig (325 ΑἹ συντάττων τὰ eran: 
(sc. τὸν Ale) τοῖν Kporliesy καὶ ἐξαιρῶν ἀπ᾽ εἰὐὐτῶν, Ge καὶ πρὸ τῶν τριῶν ἢ καὶ μετέχηται 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, καὶ τὸν Νύμον αὐτῷ σνυγκαθιδρύων, ὥσπερ καὶ ὁ ᾿Ὀρμψεύγ" card γὰρ τὰς ὑποθήκῃ 
τῆι Νυκτὸς καὶ rap ἐκείνεν wipedpor πιιεῖται τὸν Νόμον - fry δὲ rie Δίκην ἄλην dvadie 
αὐτοῦ τιθέμενος ἐν Νόμδοιε (4. Τιδ ΑἹ, wowep καὶ ὁ δεολύγοι. 

a W. Christ Getichie der pricchischen fatteratur" Mitnchen 1gta 1. 736, Manchen 
τῷ) ti. τ 976. 

? (Aristot.] a evince 7. 400 b +4 ff. trans. E. S. Forster. 
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fature brings them to accomplishment; and with him ever follows Justice, the 
avenger of all phat falls short of the Divine Law—Justice, in whom may he that 
is to-be happy be from the very first a blessed and happy partaker!' 
Plutarch? in his address To an uneducated Ruler is dissatisfied with 
such conventional views and protests that Dike is no mere fdrea'ros 
of Zeus but must, like Themis and the highest Nomos*, be frankly 
identified with Zeus himself: 
*Now it is trie that Anaxarchus, trying to console Alexander in his agony of 
mind over his killing of Cleitus, said that the repson why Justice and Right are 
seated by the side of Zeus is that men may consiuler every act of a king as 
righteous and just; but neither correct nor helpful were the means be took in 
endeavouring to beal the king’s remorse for his sin, by encouraging him to 
further acts of the same sort. But if a puess about this matter is proper, I should 
say that Zeus does not have Justice to sit beside him, but is himself Justice and 
Right and the oldest and most perfect of laws; but the ancients state it in that 
way in their writings and teachings, to imply that without Justice not even Zeus 
can rule well.’ 
When Antiochos i of Kommagene called himself by the bombastic 
title: Theos Dikaios Epiphands, ‘the Just God Made Manifest, he 
perhaps posing as Zeus Oremdsdes incarnate". In late times 
Zeus acquired the appellation Ditaidsynos as Judge of the just 
and unjust‘, and at Karousa in Paphlagonia was worshipped as 
Dikatésynos Meézas*. 

But, before perfection can be reached, Justice must be tempered 
with Clemency, Mercy, and Love. Of which kindlier qualities there 
are stray hints and previsions in the cults of Zeus Merlichtos*, Zeus 
Afié¥sias™, and Zeus Pédios*. Particularly impressive for its moral 
implicates is the attitude of Zeus towards the man-slayer. It would 
seem that the bloodguilty person, who fled from the vengeance of 
his victim’s kin and appeared in some far off village as a suppliant 
stranger, was—according to ancient Greek usage—believed to be 
under the special protection of a divine escort®, nay more, was 


1 Plout. ad prince. tmeruait. 4 tans. H. N. Fowler. 

1 Pind. frag. 169 Bergk’, 169 Schroeder af. Plat. Gerg. 4340 Νόμοι ὃ πάντων 
βασιλεὺς | θνατῶν re καὶ déordrur | dyer δικαιῶν τὸ βιαιάτατην ὑπερτάτᾳ χερὶ, Eur. Afec. 
709 1. ἡμεῖν μὲν οὖν δοῦλοί τε κἀφθενεῖς ἴσωτ' | ἀλλ᾽ οἱ Geol σϑθένουσι yo κείνων κρατῶν | 
Νόμοι" γήμῳ γὰρ τοὺς θευύε ἡγούμεθα | cal ζῶμεν ἄδικα καὶ Sites " ὠρυσμένδι, Plat, episi. Β.. 
334 Ἐ-ττκκα Beds δὲ ἀνθμώπαιν copper νόμοι, ἄφρουσι δὲ ἡδονή, Dion Chrys. a. 75. p. χὔ 
Thndorf οὗτος ὁ τὴν ϑάλατγαν καθαίρων, ὁ τὴν γῆν ἥμεριω» πυιῶν, ὁ τοῦ Διὸξ ἐτεῶγ wide, ἡ 
τὴν» ἀήττητον καὶ ἀνυπέρβλητον ἰσχὲν ἔχων (ec. ὁ Ndwor). See further Κ. Hirzel ΤΆ πείε, 
δὲ una Porueradier Leipzig iga7 p. 354. 


1 Supra i. 7.1 0. 4. 4 Supra ii. fog? ni. s. A fh, 
8 μόνα ii. τοῦι ff. (Append. ΜΠ. ἘΣ Supra li. toga ne 1, TO97 Π. 3. 
Β΄ Sw pra fi. roéo ff. (Append. N). Suter ἢ, τοῦ πὶ Ὁ, 
᾿ Ἐ 
" + ao 
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originally regarded as himself a potential μοί, Hence we hear, 


not only of Zeus Hikésios ‘the God of Suppliants,’ but also of Zeus 
HAiketas, himself ‘the Suppliant®’ and even of Zeus aldsfor, Zeus 
‘the curse*’/—a daring and desperate identification of the deity 
with the sinner. These things are strangely suggestive. Simple 
souls dwelling round the Mediterranean were prepared to belicve 
that any day a god might appear in their midst in the likeness of 
a man‘, Why not as ‘the man Christ Jesus*’? Further, it would 
not starger them to think that such an one might somehow con- 
descend to identify himself with the sinner and even to ‘become 
a curse for us*’ 

Other ‘august anticipations’’ may be detected, by those who 
have ears to hear, in all parts of the ancient world. If for cultural 
and religious purposes Greece as a whole be divided into three zones, 
northern, central, and southern, it will naturally be found that of 
these the first and third were to a large extent independent and 
pursued their own lines of development, while the second lay open 
to influences received from either side. But in all three the same 
upward trend is observable. 

Thus in the north the Thraco-Phrygians* recognised a sky-god 
Dios, an earth-goddess Zemela, and their offspring Dios Vfses, Dios 
‘the Younger, The son was held to be a rebirth of the father®, 
whose name and nature he duplicated. Hence the ill-understood 
association of the Anatolian mother-goddess with a partner con- 
ceived at once as her hushand and her child”—Kyhele, for example, 
having a youthful consort invoked as Attis, ' Daddy,’ or Papas, 
‘Papa’ And hence too the success with which Christianity was 
propagated in Phrygia and Thrace among a people who already 
believed in a Father manifesting himself anew in the person of his 
Son™, Even the rites and fermndae of Attis might pass muster as 
quasi-Christian ™, 

In central Greece Dios, Zemela, and Dios Nfses became 
naturalised as Zeus, Semele, and Dionysos™, Hut again there were 


ι Supra it. τουῦ mn. 4. 2 Swpra ii. τορῆ n. 1, 
7 Supra ii. 1098 ἢ. §, cp. fA, nn. 4 and 4, 
' Supre ii. τουῦ nm, 4. 5 1 Tum. 2. Ὁ. " Gal. 3, 1x, 


ΣΉ, Rrowning εκ § sh fin. “Bot tn completed Wan begins anew ἃ tendency 
to God, Prognostics told | Man's near approach; 80 in man’s self arise | August = ἜΡΩΣΙ 
tions, symbols, types | Of a dim splendour ever on before | In that eternal circle life 
pureucs. 


© Segre ii. ἅτ fF, Βα. " Safran. 294 with ἢν, 8... 
Supra ti. 394, 842. τ snpre ti. aga ff, ays. 
2 Supra ii, 188 ff, 303, 842. M Supra ii. yo3 tM Supe itv 371 My Ags, 
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sbvious points of contact between Dionysiac and Christian practice. 
The formeralike the latter made much of collective emotion}, 
treated the inspired devotee as one with his god*, transcended the 
narrow limits of Hellenism*, and taught the mystery of life through 
death*, It is notorious that the Christus Patiens, a play written in 
the middle ages on the supreme tragedy of Calvary®, was composed 
largely of lines and half-lines culled from the Bacchae®. 

In the south we have a similar but older triad—the sky-god 
Kronos’, the earth-goddess Rhea’, and their youthful son Zagreus 
or the Cretan Zeus, whose death and resurrection were annually 
celebrated as a means of reviving the life of all that lives’. Zeus 
Idaios in the fifth century had mystics, who by their sacraments 
assimilated themselves to their god and thereafter, clad in white 
raiment, led a life of ceremonial purity. Zeus Astérios of Gortyna 
seems early to have taken on a solar character, but in the Hellenistic 
age is viewed as god of the starry sky". Aratos, when about to 
describe the whole series of constellations, starts with the Bears 
and tells how once in Crete they hid the infant Zeus in a cave and 
nurtured him there for a year, while the Dictaean Kouretes were 
deceiving Kronos™, Now Aratos was a native of Soloi or, some 


1 Supra i. 667, 672, 688, etc. 

2 Supra i. 648 ff., 673, 675 ff, 705. 

3 The Dionysiac nomenclature was syncretistic. Didénysos came from Thrace (supra 
i. 695, 780, ii. 268, etc.). Bdkchos perhaps came from Egypt, where at Hermonthis men 
worshipped the bull Batha (supra i. 436ff., ii. 268 n. 4). Zagretis probably came from 
Mt Zdgros or Zdgron in Assyria, passing first through Phoinike and then through Crete 
(supra i. 651, ii. 268 n. 4). Thus elements drawn from north, south, and east combined 
to form a religion of well-nigh universal appeal. 

4 Dionysos, the life-god of the Thracians (supra ii. 1024 f.), dies only to rise again. 
Those who took part in his drémenon, those who witnessed his drdéma, thereby became 
partakers of his immortality (supra i. 663 f., 673)- 

6 K. Krumbacher Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur* Minchen 1897 Ρ. 746 Ε΄, 
W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 353 π. 12, Miinchen 
1924 ii. 2. 1420 ἢ. 2. 

6 K. Krumbacher of. cit.? p. 746 ‘Ein volles Drittel der 2640 Verse (ausser den 
vereinzelten Anapasten V. 1461 ff. nur Trimeter), aus welchen das Drama besteht, ist 
fremdes Eigentum. Den gréssten Teil dieses Lehngutes lieferten sieben Dramen des 
Euripides, namlich Hekabe, Medea, Orestes, Hippolytos, Troades, Rhesos und 
Bacchen; dazu kemmen einige Dutzend Verse aus dem Prometheus und Agamemnon 
des Aeschylos und aus der Kassandra des Lykophron.’ As to the Bacchae, Sir 
J. E. Sandys in his edition of that play (ed. 3 Cambridge 1892 p. Ixxxv) says: ‘a large 
number of its lines were appropriated by the compiler of the dreary cento known as the 
Christus Patiens, once attributed to Gregory of Nazianzus.’ 

7 Supra ii. 548 ff. 8 Supra i. 649 τι. 3, lie 515, 548. 

9 Supra i. 646. 10 Supra i. 648. Supra i. 547. 

12 Arat. phaen. 30 ff. (cited supra ii. 928 n. 0). 
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said, of Tarsos%, It is therefore of interest to note that Paul of 
Tarsos in his speech before the Areiopagos actually quotes the 
words used by his fellow-countryman with regard to the Cretan 
Zeus— 

‘For we are also his offspring?’ . 
and in the same context cites, perhaps from a lost poem by 
Epimenides*, Minos’ panegyric of the god— 

‘in him we live, and move, and have our being.’ 

Paul must have been stritck, and struck forcibly, by the Cretan 
parallel—a divine child born to be king, hidden in a cave from his 
enemies, apparently weak and helpless, yet able to control the stars 
in their courses, one with whom his worshippers the world over 
could claim kinship, while dependent on him for life, and breath, 
and all things*. Truly the cult of Zeus Asfértes has once more 
landed us on the very confines of Christendom. 

Proofs might be multiplied, but [have said enough to show that 
the physical basis of the cult of Zeus involved mental, moral, and 
spiritual issues, which themselves rose to great heights and were 
prophetic of even greater things to come. 

Many, if not most, of these sublimer aspects were caught and 
canonized when Pheidias at the very zenith of his fame made his 
statue of Zeus Olympros for the ffth-century temple in the /tis®. 
For a detailed description of it we are in the main dependent on 
the dry paragraphs of Pausanias®, eked out by allusions elsewhere’. 
It appears that the god, a colossal figure in gold and ivory, sat 
enthroned with a Victory likewise of ivory and gold, bearing a fillet 
and wearing a wreath, in his right hand anda sceptre, embellished 
with various metals® and topped by an eagle, in his left. He had an 
olive-wreath on his head and golden sandals on his feet, his Agsdéron 


᾿ς, Knaack in Pauly—Wissowa ἄρ νι. ii. 3911. (* Wahrscheinlich vrais ike 
Familie...von Tarsdos mach Soloi (ibergesiedelt; deshalb wohl nennt Asklepiades won 
Mlyriea Tarsos als Geburtsort (Vit. 1 p. §2. αὶ [p. τὰν 4 ff Mansy ᾿Ασκληπιάδην δ᾽ ὁ 
Ἀυρλεασὰρς ἐν τῷ μὲ Περὶ γραμματικῶν Ταρσέα φησὶν αὐτὸν γεγονέναι ἀλλ᾽ οὐ Σρλμα = Frag. 
hist. Gr. iil, 299 Muller))'), B.A. Muller De Auclepiads Myrieans Leipsig 1994 ‘i 
2 Acts 17. 28 (cited rmuyine i. δός ἡ. 3). Cie 2 


δ Supra i. 1587 τι 3, 663 m. 2, Oy n. 1. * Supra ἢ, δᾶ, 
 Sapow th 7576 * Pans. §. 09. ἔπιε, 


* Overbeck Sctrijfigwelion p. τας ff. nos. Gga—tog, Go7—sc4. ΑἹ | 
with English rendering and brief notes, will be found in H. Sart fo cae τ ς 
from Ancient WV riters ἐπα να ως af the Ffistory af Gree! Sculatere Log, Tis Bos μι ἕ = 
nos 11 [ῳ. , ὁ Ρ. By if, 
* Paus, κα. 11. 1 τῇ δὲ ἀριστερᾷ τοῦ δεὼῦ χειρὶ freer: (yo Porson 
ἄκηκτραν μετιάλληι τοῖν wie ἀνδισμέναν. 
il F 


for χαρίεν ἐστι cowie.) 
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of gold being inwrought with living creatures and lily-flowers*. 
His throne, decked with gold and jewels, ebony and ivory, had upon 
it numerous figures painted and carved. It was surmounted by 
groups representing the daughters of Zeus—three Charites* and 
three Horai*. Each throne-leg showed four dancing Victories 
above, and two others below*. On the two front legs were Sphinxes 
grasping Theban children®, and beneath them Apollon and Artemis 
shooting down the Niobids®. The throne-legs were connected by 
four bars. The front bar carried seven, originally eight, figures 
illustrative of ancient athletic contests’. The other three bars had, 
all told, twenty-nine figures—Herakles and his allies, Theseus 
among them, engaged in fighting the Amazons. The throne was 
supported not only by four legs, but by four pillars between them. 
The space beneath it, however, could not be entered, being pro- 


1 Jb. τῷ δὲ ἱματίῳ ζῴδιά τε καὶ τῶν ἀνθῶν τὰ κρίνα ἐστὶν ἐμπεποιημένα. The ζῴδια 
perhaps typified fertility in the animal world; the κρίνα (supra i. 622 ff.), in the vegetable 

2 Supra i. 155. 8 Supra ii. 37 0. 1, 94 π. 2. 

4 H. Bulle in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 328 and 338 (‘Es ist das erste bezeugte Beispiel 
einer ausgedehnteren dekorativen Verwendung der Niken an einem monumentalen 
Kunstwerke, woflir die zahlreichen kleinen dekorativen Bronzefigiirchen von der athen- 
ischen Akropolis und die Verdoppelung der Nike auf Vasenbildern kaum als Vorlaufer 
angefiihrt werden diirfen.’ Etc.). 

5. F. Eichler ‘Thebanische Sphinx’ in the /ahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1937 XXX. 
75—110 figs. 19—32 has made it probable that two fragmentary groups in a blackish 
stone (‘Diabastaff (** Schalstein”’)’) found by the Austrians at Ephesos and now in the 
Depot at Vienna were copied from one of the ebony (?) arm-supports of Pheidias’ Zeus. 

8 Supra ii. 475 ἢ. 7. 

7 Paus. 5. 11. 3 adds that the man binding his head with a fillet was said to resemble 
Pantarkes (cp. 6. το. 6, 6. 15. 2), an Elean youth who won a victory in the wrestling- 
match of Ol. 86 (436—433 B.C.) and was the παιδικά of Pheidias. 

Later writers affirm that Pheidias inscribed Παντάρκης καλός on the finger of Zeus 
(Clem. Al. protr. 4. 53. 4 p- 41, 18 ff. Stahlin, Arnob. adv. nat. 6. 13, Phot. 4x. and 
Souid. s.v.'Pauvovela Νέμεσιε). But Gregory of Nazianzos tells the same tale of Athena 
Parthénos (Greg. Naz. poemata τ. 2. το. 863 f. (xxxvii. 742 A Migne)); and Libanios, of 
Aphrodite (Liban. af. schol. Clem. Al. frofr. p. 313, 7 f Stahlin)}—perhaps meaning the 
Nemesis of Rhamnous (supra i. 275) ἐν ᾿Αφροδίτης σχήματι (Phot. and Souid. “occ. cttt.). 
Lastly, Eunapios, if his text be sound (v. Acactt 177 p- τοὶ Boissonade μήτε Padig τοῦ 
τὸν δάκτυλον παραλαβεῖν καὶ τὸν παῖδα πρὸς ἔπαινον τῆς GeGs), appears to connect the 
incident with a goddess; but Ὁ. Wyttenbach’s cj. πόδα for παῖδα may well be right 
(so J. F. Boissonade ed. 2 Parisiis 1878 and W. C. Wright ed. London 1922). On the 
whole, this famous anecdote, if not absolutely incredible (it might conceivably be argued 
that an Olympic vittor was an embodiment of the Olympic god (Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 399 ff.), 
that Zeus mindful of Ganymedes might make allowance for the sculptor, that Παντάρκης 
could be explained away as wayrapx7js—an epithet worthy of Zeus himself (Aisch. ers. 
855 f. πανταρκὴς dxdxas ἄμαχος βασιλεύς, | ἰσόθεος Δαρεῖος (cp. supra ii. 8=3), Hesych. s.vz. 
πανταρκέα' πᾶσι βοηθόν, πανταρκής" ὁ πᾶσιν αὐταρκῶν), etc.), is at least highly improbable. 

In any case Pheidias’ statue of a boy binding a fillet on his head (Paus. 6. 4. 5) is 
not ad rem (see Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gh. Sculpt. p. 40 0. 1, Sir J. G. Frazer and 
H. Hitzig—H. Blimner ad /oc.). 
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_ tat might be flanked by two lions (fra it. Bio figs, 779 and = 
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tected by barriers like walls’, Of these, the one that faced the doer 
was simply coloured blue; the rest were painted by @anainos the 
brother of Pheidias with pictures of Atlas and Herakles, Theseus 
and Peirithoés, Hellas and Salamis, Herakles and the Nemean 
lion, Aias and Kassandra, Hippodameia and Sterope, Prometheus 
and Herakles, Penthesileia and Achilles, and lastly two Hesperides. 
The footstool had golden lions? and a frieze showing Theseus’ 


' Pans. 5. 1τὶ gf ἀνέχουσι δὲ ody. ol wider μόνοι τὸν θρόνων, ἀλλὰ καὶ κίαυεε free τοῖς 
worl μεταξὺ ἐστηκότε! τῶν ποδῶν. ὑπελϑεῖν δὲ ody οἷὰν τὰ ἐστιν ὑπὸ rhe θρόνον, ὥσπερ γε 
καὶ ἐν ᾿Αμύκλπιν ἐν τὰ ἐστὸν τοῦ θρόϑου παρερχόμεϑα- ἐν ᾿Ολυμσίᾳ δὲ ἐρύματα τράπαν ταΐχων 
reromudra τὰ [δὲ (def, Korais)) ἀπείμγοντά ἐστι. τούτων τῶν ἐρυμάτων ὅσον μὲν ἀπαντικρὺ 
τῶν θυρῶν ἐστιν, ἀλήλιπται κυανῷ parr, τὰ δὲ λοιπὸ αὐτῶν παρέχεται Παναΐκον γραφάν. 

The exact construction and decoration of the throne has long been a bone of contention 
among classical archneologists: see eg, H. Bronn ‘La nascita di Venere sulla hase del 
Giove fidiaco’ in the Mud!. d. fast. 1849 p. 74 {Ξε ἃ, Aicine Schriffen Leipeig—Berlin 
1908 ἢ, 247 f., μέ, *Sul Trono del Giove di Fidia in Olimpia" in the dm. a. Jest. rigs 
sail. 1o8—r17 pls. Ε and ἢ (restorations by Stackelberg and Brann)=ii. A‘fceme Schriften 
ik. 248—254 fygs. a8 and 29, A.S. Murray ‘The barrier of the throne of Zeus at Olympia" 
in the fa, ἈΠ δ, 1882 vil. ata—azh, fa. af Hitory af Greek Seniptere London 1883 
(2. London 1890) i. 193—027, R. Bohn in S.A. [vanolf Arvéitettoniiche Studies Rerlin 
1808 Heit 1, E. A. Gardner *The Paintings by Panaenus on the Throne of the Olympian 
fous’ in the fowrn, Afell, Sted. 18g4 xiv, 23g— 140, A. Trendelenborp in the /abrd. a, 
hots, dewfsed, arch, Just, 1897 xii Arch. Anz, pp. ag—ag, Ἐς Petersen ‘Die Geburt der 
Aphrodite’ in the Aam, Aft. 18oy xiv. 1sg—162, H. Blimner ‘Die Gemiilde des 
Panginos am Throne dee olymplschen Zeus" in the faded. af. dors, dewtich. arch. Fast 
τῷδο av. 158 ---μ, H. G, Evelyn-White 'The Throne of Zens at Olympia" in the frmrn. 
Atel." Sind, 1908 xxvill. 4go—ae. ὦ, Pellegrini “Tl trona di Giove ς le pitture di Paneno 
a Olimpia’ in the Adit ae! reales frtitefe eenete εἰξ πείσει, fettere ad arti ijt4—tors xxiv, 
1556 f., G, ἢ. Gigholi "Tl trons dello Zeus di Fidia in Olympia’ in the Αὔριον della 2. 
Accodemia Nastonale det Linces Classe di scienze morali, storiche ¢ flologiche Serie Chinta 
1920 xvi. 2119—374 with dingrams and τῷ figs. 

In my. restoration (sera fi pl. xlvi) T hawe assumed (1) that the four bars ἱκανὴ, 
as the coins seem to show, carried small figures in the round [ἀγάλματα } representing 
athletes or combarants; (3) that the wall-like barriers ἐἐρόματα!, which prevented pany le 
from passing under the throne, were painted screens Alling the four Spices between the 
legs (7 8er) and beneath the bare; (3) that the pillars {εἰ πρετ], equal in number to the ΠῚ 
(teu τοῖς worl), stood literally between the legs {μεταξὺ ἐστηκότεν τῶν ποδῶν), connecting 
the bar as stybobate with the seat as architrave (for an earlier arrangement ser swine 
p- Oty with fig. οὶ], This would not exclude the possibility that, πα in the case of Athena 
Perthénor (G. Fougéres £’dAerafole ΠΑΝ ει: Lt Parthenon Payis 1910 ii. 2 pl. τῳ. 4), 
there was a Atrong central pier or mast to-ensure the stability of the whole colosagl figure. 
Indecd, 1 suspect that a symbolic value was attached to this group of four pillars with 
a central stem, We have already seen (rugre tl. 140 ff. fig. 83) a similar quinctuns of 
columns apparently serving as 2 Sardinian model of the sky. The tomb of Porsenna at 
Clusiam with its Ave prraerravy and it superposed Arfatur (erry Ii. L219) is susceptible 
of the same interpretation. Recently L. Frobenius Awltergeshichte Afribay Zurich 1933 
p. 17a 1. figs. 1¢4—139 bas cited interesting parallels from Voruhaland, Egypt. Crete 
(ep. rupra 193m. 2 pl. xi), Etruria, ete., anc in particuler hos showy that in Dahomey 
Togoland, Yorubaland, and Assyria thrones for deities and kings often took this sath. 
form. We may therefore justifiably conclude that, if Zens sat on a sear supported ἐκ ἘΠΕ 
pillars and πα central stem, he did so m his character of sky sox. 5 

* Lions were a traditional feature in the decoration of divin 


114: Cp i, B65 ἄρ, 449) or 
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dontest with the Amazons. The pedestal was adorned with an 
elaborate composition in gold. In the centre Aphro 


ite rose from 


the foreparts of lions (i. 61 fig. 36), or it might have leonine legs {Π|. 663 fig..474, 664 
fig. 478) bs fig. 476, 668 fig, 480, 684 fig. 495. 716 fig. 530, Bro fig. G19) oF leanine 
claws (i. 747 fig. 548, iii. G74 fy. 485, GBo fy. 491), or at least a footstool with leonine 
feet {i pl. ij. And the usage could be traced further afield. Solomon's chryselephantine 
throne had lignes standing beside the stays aml on each of the six steps {1 Kings to, rf). 

yptian chairs of state often have leonine legs and arm-rests in the shupe of lions 
{{. Ὁ, Wilkinson Afanners ana Customs af the dacient Agyptian: London 1837 ti. τοῦ 


with col. pl. 11). The finest example is the throne of Tut-ankh-Amen, which has leonine 
legs surmounted by Hon-heads of chased gold (H. Garter—A. C. Mace Tie ΖΤυμ of 
7ut-anbé-Amen London 1973 ἵν 117 ff. with pls. 2, 62—64). In India too the lion ts 
a symbol of royalty (A. de Guberatis Zoviepice! AW rthology London 1872 ii. 163 ff). 
Mr E. J. Thomas draws my attention to the Hindu Stwddume or ‘Lion-seat’ (Sir 
M. Monier- Williams 4 Sansbrit-AaglitA Dictionary" Oxford 1899 p. 1213 ‘SinhAsana, 
ῃ. “ Tion's-seat “king's sear,” a throne,” MBh.: Kav. &c.'), the thirty-two matueties 
of which related to king Bhoja thirty-two tales abour their former owner king Vikrama 
(F. Edgerton ‘A Hindu Book of Tales: the Vikramacarita’ in the Amv, fowrs. PAG tg12 
RExiil, 249 ἥν, fat. Ρήγα: Alventures er The Thirty-two Tales of the Throne Cambridge, 
Mast. γ᾽ νοῖς i and ii (Text, Translation, and Notes)). A Hittite god at Carchemish 
was enthroned on a pedestal representing two lions controlled by a servitor (G. Contenin 
Manuel @archdolagie orientale Paris 1gg1 tii, 1136 fig. 747) The archaic godiless from 
frinia in Crete waa similariy enthroned on a base adorned with a friere of lionesses 
(ἘΞ, Liiwy in the fedresd. αἱ weat, arcd. Sait, 1geg xii. 146 fig. o2g, V. Chapot in 
Daremberg—Saglio Dict, Ant. v. 280 with hg. 6917}. The huge gilded throne in the 
Magnaura at Constantinople was goarded by lions with movable tongues, which could 
mar and lash their tails (Liudprand of Cremona enmfupodscis 6. § p. tq J. Becker? 


(exxxvi. ὅρα A—D Migne)). tien. | 
Such parallels are hardly fortuitous. Behind them all we can dimly discern that 
Felidenkuitar of which L. Frobenius Awiturgerchichte Afribes Ziich 1933 pp. 63—101 


figs. t—20 has much to say. Among the Baganda and allied tribes of Bantu speech the 
lion is ἃ royal totem (J. Roscoe 78. Aaguada Lomlon rit pp. 128, 181} and it is 
beliewed that kings after death are reborn as lions, their mortal remains breeding maggots 
which turn into lion-cubs (J, Roscoc 7ie Sanpantole Cambridge 1923 Pp. 37, 84. 
F. H. Melland fe IitcA-Sound Africa London 1923 p. 131 (chiefs of the Ba-Kaonde}). 
The king, then, as such wasn lion. And T should conjecture that his throne with leonine 
legs originally emphasised his claim by transforming the human biped into the animal 
quadruped. Kelies of these forgotten or half-forgotten beliefs may be found in prophecies 
(Asch. Ag, ta93 Mf, rag8if), dreams (Hdt. 6, 131, Ploat. τι er, 3, Artemitl. oncirecr. 
2.12, 3. 66, Achmes onetrocr. 267 (fe τῶν Περσῶν καὶ Αἰγυπτίων περὶ λέοντος [καὶ θηρῶν J} 
p, “18 ἢ Dresl), and popalar locutions (Aristoph, shew, 514 λέων Mur σαὶ γέγονεν, 
cp Flout. τ΄. ye. 3 βασιλεὺς ἡμῖν γέγονεν). Much ancient lore gathered about the birth 
of Alexander (Plout. τὸ Alex. 2 ἡ μὲν οἷν νὐμῴη, πρὸ τῆν rewrde αὶ σικείρχθησαν elt τὸν 
ϑάλαμον, ἔδοξε βροντῆε γεμομένηξ ἐμτεσεῖν αὐτῆς τῇ γαστρὶ κεραυνὸν, ἐκ δὲ τῆι τληγῆν πολὺ 
rip dragér, εἶτει fopyrderor εἰν ἀιλόγαι πάντη φερημέναι διαλυθῆναι. ὁ δὲ Φίλισεοι ὑστέρῳ 
χρόνῳ μετὰ τὸν γάμον εἶδεν ὄναρ αὐτὸν ἐπιβάλλοντα σφραγῖδα τῇ γαστρὶ τῆν γυναικότ' ἡ 
δὲ γλιφὴ τῆν σῴραγίδοε, ὧτ Gero, λέοντος εἶχεν εἰκόνει. τῶν δὲ ἄλλων μάντεων ὑφορωμένων 
τὴν ὄψιν, ὧν ἀκριβεστέρατ φυλακῆε δεομένων τῷ Φιλίσπτῳ τῶν περὶ τὸν γάμον, Aplerardpor ὁ 
Τιλμησσεὺτ κύειν ἔφη τὴν ἄνθρωπον, οὐθὲν γὰρ ἀπουφραγίζεσθαι τῶν eerie, καὶ κὐειν παῖδα 
βυμοιιδῇ καὶ λεοντώδη τὴν φύσιν). whose leonine looks were successfully remlered by 
Lysippoa (Plout. de Alex, Mag, fort. aut vert. 2. 3) and—it may bee βάσ θα aE 
unsuccessfully by the later numiamatic dic-sinkers {ει Brit, Mus. Cat, Coins Macedonia, 
Fic. p. 19 πο, By fig., p- 20 no. 87 fig., Mwwier Cat. Coim 1. 335 πὸ, 1 pl. 24, 18. 
MeCiran Cat. Coins Vi. 86 nos. 3716 and 4717 pl. 128. ro and 11} 
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the sea, received by Eros and crowned by Peitho. On either side 
of this group were a dozen deities arranged in pairse—on the left, 
Zeus and Hera, Hephaistos and Charis, Hermes and Hestia; on the 
right, Apollon and Artemis, Athena and Herakles, Amphitrite and 
Poseidon. The whole assemblage was flanked on the left by Helios 
in his chariot, on the right by Selene riding her horse or mule. 

In front of all this splendour, with its wealth of mythological 
meaning, was a bare black pavement of Eleusinian stone, which— 
whatever its practical pyrpose’—aesthetically must have served, 
in the half-light of the temple, to isolate the statue from the 
spectator and to uplift the whole glittering vision towards the 
starry roof. 

Pausanias’ penultimate comment? is worth quoting: 


‘I am aware that the measurements of the Zeus at Olympia in point of height 
and breadth are on record’, but I cannot commend those who measured it. 
For even the measurements they mention fall far short of the impression made 
by the image upon such as have seen it. Why, the god himself, they say, bore 
witness to the art of Pheidias. When the image was finished, Pheidias prayed 
the god to grant a token if the work was to his mind. And, straightway, they 
declare, he hurled a thunderbolt into the ground at the spot where down to my 
time stood a Aydria of bronze.’ 


What this masterpiece really looked like in the full glory of 
its ancient setting, we cannot, of course, hope to know. Any 
attempt to reconstruct it on paper (supra ii pl. xlvi), partly 
from Pausanias’ careful enumeration of details, partly from the 
small-scale copies of form and features on imperial coins of Elis4 


1 Infra p. 967. * Paus. 5. 11. 0. ν 

3. See Sir J. G. Frazer and H. Hitzig—H. Bltimner ad Joc., also G. Q. Giglioli 
loc. cit. pp. 299—303 (‘Le misure’). 

ὁ 5. B. Smith ‘Der Zeus des Phidias auf eleischen Miinzen’ in the Arch. Zeit. 1862 
xx. 339 f., J. Friedlaender ‘ Die unter Hadrian in Elis geprigte Miinze mit der Da 
der Bildsdule des olympischen Zeus von Phidias’ in the Berliner Blatter fiir 
Stegel- und Wappenkunde 1866 iii. 21—26 pl. 30, 1 and 2, J. Overbeck ‘Uber 
des phidias’schen Zeus’ in the Ber. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. 
pp. 173—190 pl. 1, 1—9, id. Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 34—45 Miinztaf. 1, 32—34, 2, 4 
J. Friedlaender ‘Der Zeus des Phidias auf den Miinzen von Elis’ in the Monatsber, d. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin Phil.-hist. Classe 1874 pp. 498—s01 with figs. i—s, id. *Mtinze 
der Eleer mit dem Zeus des Phidias’ in the Arch. Zeit. 1876 χχχὶν. 34, L. Stephani in 
the Compte-rendu St. Pé. 1875 pp. 169—198, td. ‘ Nachtrage’ 26. 1876 pp. 223225 with 
a fine photographic pl., R. Weil ‘Elische Miinzen mit dem Zeus des Phidias’ in the 
Zeitschr. f. Num. 1880 vii. 110—116 figs. 1—3, ia. ‘Der Zeus des Phidias auf elischen 
Miinzen der Kaiserzeit’ 14. 1912 xxix. 363—382 pl. 10, 1~10, Ὁ, Τὶ Seltman 7he 
Temple Coins of Olympia Cambridge 1921 p. 2 ff. Groups A—L pls. 1—8, 

These articles between them cover all the Zeus-types on the coin 
the latter part of s. vi B.c. onwards. 

Some at least of the earlier types (¢.g. the seated Zeus supr 


@ il. 75») ἢ 
701, 1224 fig. 1022) may well be reminiscent of a pre-Pheidiac saltigaae Vigee ae 
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Coins, struck by Hadrian, representing the Zeus Odjimpios of Pheidias : 
(1 a, 14) Two differently lighted views of bronze Sis now at Paris. 


(2) Bronze coin now at Florence. 


° " “ 
(3) and (4) Bronze coins now δὲ Berlin. Ὡς 
See pare 959 71: 


gate? 
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tpl. Ixix)', must remain almost laughably inadequate. But, after all, 
as Pausaniag implies, the important thing about the Pheidiac Zeus 
‘was not his dimensions but his dignity, not his physical greatness 
but his moral grandeur.:And if we cannot recreate his vanished 
efigy with much assurance, we can at least recall the impression 


Miss G, M, A. Richter Tie Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greets Vale Univ. Press 1929 
pe 16g: ‘For the long interval between the completion of the temple and Pheidias’ statue 
“we may be permitted to hazard an explanation. Can we not suppose that originally a 
marble cult statue was made for the temple and stoud duly in its place when the bailding 
waa completed in 426? The existence of such an earlier image is indecd suggested by 
recent investigations of the Moor of the temple which hmve indicated the pretence of a 
substructure with ex’ votes beneath: the Pheidian construction [K. Lehmann-Hartleben 
‘Liben und Phidias* in the Jadrd. ε΄, ένα. Arch, fest, 1923/34 xxxvili/ix pp. 37--..ω8]. 
Possibly the noble and severe head of Zeus (fg. 610) and the enthroned figure (fg. 611) 
which appear on the coin of Elis...were ineplired by it, The expense of this statuc—nsa 
well us of the temple—waa defrayed from the spoils taken by the Eleana when they 
reduced Pisa and the other dependent cities which had revolted, just ay Paosanias 
[s. τὸ. 2) tells us. Then thirty years later the same great earthquake which cansed the 
mutilation of the crouching figures from the angles of the western pediment [cp..W- Dip 
feld in Qlympea ii. 23]...alio damaged this statue of Zeus. By this time the praise of, the 
great gold and ivory statue of the Athena Purthenos was resounding throughout Greve; 
‘and Olympia determined to have ἃ similar resplendent figure by the same master sculptor.’ 
Hot not till imperial times cin we expect to find any accurate renderings af the 
Pheidiac figure (P. Gardner Typiz af Gt. Cofms pp. ΤΊ ιν 146,176 1, 197 with pl. 15}. 
Under Hadrian, when art took an antiquarian tum (W. Weber in Tite Canedrvage Amercnt 
ffistory Cambridge 136i. 320 f and G. Rodenwaldi εἰς p. Soo f.) and the emperor 
himself posed ws Zeus Olfmpies (supra ii. g36 τι. ὃς 959 ἢ. 0, 962 π᾿ 2, αἰ πὶ Oo, 11] 
n. οἷν We get our first really relevant copies of the final ctl t-stad oe, 
1 PL leix gives photograpine reproductions, to the scale ἢ, of the four most important 
coins: 
αἱ and (14) are two differently lighted views of a umiyue bronze coin, strack by 
Hadrian, now αἱ Paris, [t was first figured by J. Friedlaender in the Seriiner: Sistier 
foc. cit. ple 40, 4-, See farther Overbeck Gr. Atactmyth, Zeus p, gf Minstaf. εν 34.5 
(a) is another bronge coin strack by Hadrian, now af Florence, which has long been 
known, See Overbeck Gr. Mianctmyra. Zeus p. asf. Munstaf. τ, 4. H. G. Evelyn-White 
in the Journ. Hell, Sted. 1908 xxviii. 49 fig. 1 illustrates it to the scale f, A second 
specimen, formerly owned by Queen Christina of Sweden (1626—1689), is lost. A third, 
from a slightly varied dic, was found by H. Dressel, thickly oxidised, among the 
duplicates at Olympia and is published by R. Weil in the Zetfschr. / Num. 1913 
xxix, 36 f. pl roa. The oft. bust of Hadrian. is inscribed. ΑΥ̓ΤΟΚΡΆΤΩΡ 
AAPIANOG || AIC, a very exceptional formals perhaps denoting an honour conferred 
on the emperor by the Panhellenes, when he was present In person at the Olympic 
festival of 129 Δ Ὁ. (so Weil Joc. cit. p. 370 [.}. απ ΩΣ 
(3) is ἃ third bronze coin struck by Hadrian andl secured by J. Fricdiacnider for the 
Berlin cabinet. Η. G. Evelyn-White Joc. oft. p. 51 fig, 2 illustrates it to the scale ἢ. 
Several replicas were found at Olympia, of which the best preserved, now δὲ Athens, is 
published by R. Weil for, eit: p. 470 pl τὸ, 4.8. 
(4) is Ἵ fourth bronze paar by Hadrian, also in the Berlin collection. 
H. G. Evelyn-White fr. cif, p. δι fig. 3 illustrates it to the scale ἔ. This coin,’ hike 
no. (2), shows small projections on the stile of the throne representing the ἀγάλματα of 
the cardeet (supra p. 96m. 0), but the bared body of the god and his highly raised left 
arm (sara ii. 7.54} are concessions to the taste of a luter age. 
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that it made on men of various tempers and types—the soldier, tht 
man in the street, the scholarly thinker, the religious eeformer, the 
eclectic moralist. 


L. Aimilius Paullus after his brilliant Macedonian campaign 


travelled through Greece (167 B.C,), and having long been anxious 


to see Olympia made his way thither, only to find his expectations 


utterly eclipsed by the reality, Livy® puts it with dry, unconscious 
humour: 


‘Passing through Megalopolisghe went up to Olympia. Here he saw sundry 
things worth seeing, and on beholding Zeus ms it were face to face was moved 
in his spirit. And so, just as if he had been about to offer victims on the Capitol, 
he ordered a bigger sacrifice than usual τὸ be made ready." 

It took much to ‘move’ a Roman general of the old school * 

The popular verdict is voiced by Quintilian?: 

‘As an artist Pheidias ts held to have been better at making gods than at making 
men, but as a worker in ivory to have been quite without a rival—even had he 
made nothing beyond the Athena at Athens or the Olympian Zeus in Elis. ‘The 
beauty of the latter is thought actually to have added something to the received 
religion; so far did the majesty of the work go towards equality with the god- 
head.’ 

Reflective minds would want to know the source of a beauty so 
striking that it could be described as a real contribution to Greek 
religion. Cicero* speculates along Platonic lines: 

‘i maintain that nothmyg is ever so beautiful as not to be beaten in beauty by 

that from which it is copied as a portrait is copied from a face. that original 

which cannot be perceived by cye or ear or any other sense but grasped only by 
δ 


' Polyh. δ. 1a. 

2 Liv. 45> 78 unde per Megalopolim Olympiam eseendit. la εἰ alia quidem spectnacia 
visa, et Tovem velut precsentem intuens motos animo eit, itaque hand secus quam si in 
Capitolio immolnturas exact, sacrihicium amplina anlite apparar) juesir. 

7 Cp. Plout. τῷ dre. Pani, 18. 

# EF. Elebs in Pauly—W issowe ἄτα ΐ- ΕῊΐ, 1. 5185 f, 

| Quint. gut. ar. 13. 10. 9 Phidiax tamen diis quam hominibus efiiciendis melior 
Sane ΜΒ 6 Shore vero long cites semulum vel vi πῆι! nist Minerva Aéhénis ect 
Olympium tn Elide Tovem feciaset, ciius pulchritudo ndiecisse aliquid etiam receptae 
réligian: videtur; adeo malestas operis deum aequavit. 

Lucian in cynical mood beara witness to the same effect on the mind of the populace Ὁ 
ὅμωτ δ᾽ ofr of παριάντει ἐξ τὸν νεῶν οὔτε τὸν ἐξ Ἴνδῶν ἐλέφαντα ἐπὶ αἴονται dpdy αὔγε τὸ ἐκ 
τῆν Θράκης μεταλλευθὲν χρυσίον, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν τὸν Ἐξράνων κα]᾿ Par ἐν τὴν γῆν ὑπὸ @isbion 
μετιμκισμένον καὶ τὴν ΠῚ: παίων (malar ἐπισκοπεῖν κεκελευσμένων͵ ἀγαπῶντα εἰ διὰ πένγε 
ὅλων ἔξω» Gite rey auras πάρεργον ᾿Ολυμπίων. ᾿ 

" Cic. εν. Β΄. The ape ends: nec vero ills attifex. ¢ ᾿ a 
aut Minervae, soaiesiplabates sticons @ quo similitutlinom . Cum facerer Tovis [τα πε 
insidebat species pulchritudinis eximin quaedam 
line stnilitudinem artem δὲ manum dirigebat, Sir |, E. eres au ae: al 
δ. 8.1 ἐπεὶ καὶ ὁ Φειδίαν τὸν Ala πρὸν οὐδὲν αἰσθητὸν eee weed foc. quotes Plotin, 
a Her ὦ tere fy ἀμμάτων devon ghar ra and an interesting 
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thought or mind. Thus we can think of forms more beautiful even than the 
siutues of Pheidias, the most perfect things of their kind that we can see, or 
than those paintings that I have mentioned. Yet that great artist, when he was 
fashioning the shape of his Zeus or Athena, did not fix his gaze on any individual 
whoge likeness he drew. No, in his own mind dwelt an ideal of surpassing 
beauty. Beholdig that and lost in the contemplation thereof he turned art and 
hand to the task of reproducing its likeness.’ 
Platonic too in its essence is the remark attributed by Philostratos 
to that eccentric genius Apollonios* of Tyana: 
‘When he saw the statue enthroned oat Olympia he said “Hail, good Zens, 
_ whose goodness consists in giving of thine own self to men."' 
In the summer of the year 97 A.D. Dion of Prousa delivered 
a semi-Stoic discourse to the Greeks assembled at Olympia®, The 
greater part of it is concerned with the cult-effigy of Zeus, to which 
the orator returns again and yet again with an ever fresh ardour of 
devotion and an astonishing variety of encomiastic phrases, He 
describes it as being ‘of all the images on earth the most beautiful 
‘and the most beloyed of heaven®’ And he calls upon Pheidias, 
‘this wise, inspired maker of a creation at once solemn and 
supremely beautiful’ to expound and justify his rendering of Zeus. 
All would admit, says Dion, that it is ‘a sweet and welcome 
vision, a spectacle of untold delight to Hellenes and barbarians 
alike®.’ Nay, even brute creatures, could they but observe it, would 
be impressed: bulls led to the altar would be content to suffer, if it 
pleasured the god; eagles, horses, lions would lose their wildness 
and be soothed at the sight*®. ‘While of men, whosoever 15 utterly 


Raphael to Baldassare Castiglione: ‘To paint a figure truly beautiful, ic might be 
necessary that 1 should ace many beautiful forma, with the further provision that you 
should yourself be near, to select the best: but secing that good judges and beautiful 
wonten are scarce, I avail myself of a certain “ idea” which comes into my mind (so nee 
serve dif certa fen che wii vdene nella mente). 

1 Philenir. ©. Apel, 4. 28 p. 167 Kayser ἰδὼν δὲ és τὸ ἔδον τὸ ἐν ᾿Ολιμσίᾳ ' χαΐρεν' 
εἶχεν, ‘dyad? Bel, σὺ yap οὕτω τι ἀγαϑότ, ὧν καὶ σαυτοῦ κοιρων ἤναι Tor ἀεθρώποι." This 
is not the colloquial ὦ ᾿γαϑέ, but αὶ more serous use of the adjective as in Plat. jr. 
a9 D—E λέγωμεν δὴ SC ἥντισα αἰτίαν γένεσιν» καὶ τὸ war τόδε ὁ ξυινιστὰν fertorqee. 
ἀγαθόμ ἣν, ἠγαθῳ ὑὲ οὐδεὶς περί οὐδενὸς οὐδέποτε ἐγγίγνεται φϑύνσε' τούτον δ' dards ὧν 
πάντα ὅ τὶ μάλιστα γενέσδαι ἐβουλήθη σαραπλήσια ἑαυτῷ. Cp. Mark 10. 17 f, Luke 
15. 18%. (Matth. tg. r6-f). 

2 W. Christ Gendicdte dor γτίεε ει ace Litteratur® Mitnchen 1920 ii. 1. 301, 

3 Dion Chrys. ar. 14 p. 310 Dindorf πάντων, ὅσα ἐστὶν ἐπὶ γῆι dydAwara, κάλλισταε 
καὶ Groen Ἀέσ τα ΤΩΡ. 

4 fa. (4. μ. τῷ Dindorl τὴν σοφὸν τοῦτον καὶ δαϊμόνιαν ἐργάτην τοῦ σεμνυῦ καὶ παγκόλον 
δημισυρηγήμετον, 

8 fd, ih. Ρ. πτῷ Dindorl ὧν μὲν ἡδὺ καὶ προσῥιλὲν ὅραμα καὶ τέρψιν ἀμήχανον θέαι 
εἰργάσω πᾶσιν "Ἔλλησι καὶ βαρβάροιτ, fw ποτὲ δεῖρο ἀφίκοντο πολλοὶ πολλάκιν, aviels 
ἔς 
8. fat, ἐδ, μι ττῷ ΓΗ πε τί, 
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weary in soul, having drained many sufferings and sorrows in hts 
life without the solace of sweet sleep, even he, methinigs, if he stood 
over against this statue, would forget all the terrors and hardships 
of humanity’.’ Aforetime, adds Dion, in lack of clear knowledge 
we dreamed our several dreams and fashioned our individual 
fancies, or at most combined the unconvincing likenesses produced 
by previous craftsmen*® ‘But you,’ he says turning to Pheidias, 
‘through the potency of your art have conquered and combined 
Hellas first and then the rgst of the world by means of this marvel, 
a work so amazing and brilliant that no man who had once set — 
eyes on it could afterwards readily form a different conception®, } 

Yet, granted all this, continues Dion, in making a human figure 
of more than human beauty and magnitude out of these pleasing 
materials, did you really select the right type and create a form 
worthy of the god*? To which penetrating question Pheidias in his. 
own defence replies*, that he was not the first exponent and teacher 
of truth heard by Hellas in her infaney. He had to deal with 
a people already grown up and holding earnestly enough religious 
views already accepted and established, He would not stress the 
agreement of sculptors and painters in the past, but look rather to 
those other craftsmen, the poets, older and wiser than himself 
They by virtue of their poems could lead men to form concepts, 
whereas his handiwork could at best raise a sufficient probability..., 
Mind and wisdom no modeller or painter can portray, Their task 
is to know the human body tn which these qualities reside, and 
they attribute the same to God. In default of the original, they 
seek by means of that which is seen and imaginable to show forth 
that which is unimaginable and unseen, using a symbol superior 
to the animal types by which barbarians represent the divine... 
Nor can we maintain that it would have been a better plan to have 
made no statue or semblance of the gods, but to have looked only 
upon the heavenly bodies. The wise man worships every one of 
these, deeming that he can see the blessed gods afar off But all 
men are so disposed towards the divine that they feel a passionate 


1 fd. ib, pp. 29g 1. Dindorf ἀνθρώπων δὲ, δὲ ἂν ἦ παντελῶν ἐπίπονοι τὴν ψυχήν, πολλὰν 
ἀπαντλήσαι συμφορᾷν καὶ Αὐπαν ἐν τῷ βίῳ μηδὲ ὕπνον ἡδὺν ἐπιβαλλόμενοι, καὶ by βρκεῖ μα: 
κατ΄ ἐναντίαν στὰν τῆσδε τῆς εἰκύνον ἐκλαδέσθαι πάντων doo ἐξ Grijering βίῳ δεινὰ καὶ 
χαλεκὰ γἔγεται wale, 

2 Jd. δι p. 230 Dindorl. 

" fd. ih. ph. 110 Dindorf av δὲ tryed τέχνης ἐνίκησαν καὶ σινέλεξαι τὴν Ἔλλάδα πρᾶν 
fenra τοῦ ἄλλοι: rye τῷ φάσματι, ferricior καὶ Aso phe ἀποδείξας, bt μηδένα τῶν 
ἰδόέμτων δόξαν ἔτέραν ἔτι λαβεῖν ῥᾳδίωτ. 


« ΨΩ. ἐδ. p. 230 Dindorf. ° dd. ib. pp. πὶ ἢ Dindorf. 
a 
*. « 
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cesire to hogour and tend it near at hand, approaching it and 


touching it gvith conviction, offering sacrifices to it and setting 


wreaths upon it. Just as little children, when torn away from 
father or mother, are stricken with sore longing and yearning, and 
often in dreams stretch out their arms to the absent ones, so men, 
justly loving the gods because of their kindliness and kinship, are 
eager to associate with them in every way and to share their 
company. Hence many barbarians through poverty and lack of 
art give the name of gods to mountaigs, rough tree-trunks, and 
shapeless stones, things that are assuredly no more suitable than 
this form of ours’. In choosing the human shape 1 have followed 
the lead of Homer...though handicapped by the limitations of my 
art. Poetry ts opulent and can afford to lay down its own laws. It 
has such resources of language and phrase that it can express every 


wish of the heart and proclaim aloud any conceivable aspect or 


achievement, mood or magnitude.... Not so I, who am restricted to 
a special spot in Elis or Athens. You, Homer, wisest of pocts, were 
admittedly the first to show the Greeks many fair portraits of all 
the gods, their greatest included, in shapes sometimes gentle, some- 
times terrible and appalling. ‘But ours is a god of peace and 
universal mildness, overseer of a Hellas free from faction and at 
harmony with itself, By the help of my art and the counsel of Elis, 
a state both wise and good, I have established him, gentle and 
solemn with untroubled mien, the giver of livelihood and life and 
all good things, the common Father and Saviour and Keeper of 
mattkind, imitating so far as mortal thought can imitate the nature 
that ts divine and beyond our ken®™’ See, then, whether you will 
not find this his efigy aptly reflecting all his titles, For Zeus alone 
of the gods is called both Father and King, Poles and Homdgnios 
and Péitlies and Jietatretos, aye and Hitéstos and PAyxies and 


τ Ja. ἐδ. p. aga f. Dindorf ἀτεχνῶς γὰρ ὥσπερ νήπιοι raider πατρὸν ἢ μητρὸς drerrac- 
μένοι δεινὸν ἵμεραν ἔχαυντεν καὶ πόϑον dpfyouri χεῖραι οὐ παροῦσι πολλάκιε ὀγειρνγτοντες, 
οὕτω καὶ δεού! ἄνϑρωκοι ἀγαπῶντες δικαίων διά τε εὐεργεσίαν καὶ συγγένειαν, προθυμούμενοι 
κάντα τρόπον συνεῖναί τὰ καὶ dike’ whore καὶ πολλοὶ τῶν βαρβάῤων rerla τέ καὶ ἀπυρίᾳ 
τέχνην ἄρῃ Ceovs ἐπονομάζουσι καὶ ἀένάρα ἀργὰ καὶ ἀσήμου Méort, οὐδαμη οὐδαμῶν οἰκειότερα 
-- Peery (any, 1. Geel cil. Lupduni Hatavorum 1840 Β. peti} > rat pompis. Surely the 
most pathetic, and sympathetic, ples for idolatry ever put forward. 

2 fol. oh. Ρ- 736 [. Dindor? 4 δὲ ἡμέτεροι εἰρηεικὼς καὶ παρταχοῦ πρᾷσι, οἷο dgradidsrov 
καὶ ὁμονοούσημ τῆς ἝΛλλάδοι ἐπίσεοπτον' de ἐγὼ μετὰ τῶι ἐμαυτοῦ τέχνην καὶ τῆν ᾿Ηλείων 
πόλεων godt καὶ ἀγαθῆς βουλευσάμενοι ἱδρυσάμην, ἥμεραν καὶ σεμνῶν ἐν ἀλύπῳ σχήματι, 
τὸν βίου καὶ ζωῆν καὶ συμπάντων δοτῆρα τῶν ἀγαθῶν, κοινὸν ἀνθρώπων καὶ πατέρα καὶ 
σωτῆρα καὶ φύλακα, we δυνατὸν ἣν θνητῷ διανοηθέντι μεμιήσπαθαι rie θείαν καὶ ἀμήχανον 
ΠΕΣ 
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Xénios and Ktésios and Epikdrpios and countless otheg appellations, 
all of them good?.... Φ 

The speech, which had risen like a rocket, might have concluded 
with that burst of stars, lingering awhile in memory as a esi 1 of 
glittering points. But the speaker, being Greek, prefers to end on 
a note of greater quietude and self-restraint. He does so very 
simply, very effectively, by contrasting the human workman, a 
Pheidias or a Polykleitos, who has made the most of his paltry 
materials and trumpery togls, with Zeus the creator of the universe, 
whom Pindar* addresses as— 

* Mighty Lord of Dodona, Best of all Artificers, our Father.’ 


How comes it that this great statue, for centuries the acknow- 
ledged masterpiece of ancient religious art, has not, like many 
others of less merit, left behind it a trail of Greek and Roman 
copies? Apart from the wonderful Zeus of Mylasa (supra ii pl. 
XXvili), a fourth-century head of modified Pheidiac style*, there is 
hardly an extant marble or bronze in which we can trace with 
certainty the influence of the original at Olympia‘. 


* Id. ib, p. 237 Dindorf. L. Frangois ‘Dion Chrysostéme critique d’art: le Zeus de 
Phidias’ in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1917 xxx. 105—116 regards this list of epithets as a Stoic 
cliché, comparing Kleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus [supra ii. 855 ff.], [Aristot.] de mundo 7. 4010 
12 ff., Dion Chrys. or. 1 p. 9 Dindorf, Aristeid. or. 1.8 (i. τὸ f. Dindorf). The theme is 
handled in greater detail by J. Amann Die Zeusrede des Ailios Aristides Stuttgart 1931 
Pp- 99—109 (' Die ἐπικλήσεις des Zeus’). ’ 

2 Pind. frag. 57 Schroeder af. Dion Chrys. or. 12 p- 239 Dindorf ὃν πάνυ καλῶς 
ποιητὴς προσεῖπεν ἕτερος, ‘ Δωδωναῖε μεγάσθενες | ἁριστότεχνα πάτερ.᾽ κιτ.λ. (as supra ii. 
693 n. 3). Bergk ad /oc. conjectured that the next line in Pindar’s paidn was Φιίκας 
δαμιοεργὲ καὶ edvoulas—a restoration based on Plout. pracc. ger. reip. 13 ὁ δὲ πολιτικός, 
ἀριστοτέχνας τις ὦν, κατὰ Πίνδαρον, καὶ δημιουργὸς εὐνομίας καὶ δίκης, κιτ.Ὰ., de ser. num. 
vind. 4 καὶ Πίνδαρος ἐμαρτύρησεν, ἀριστοτέχναν ἀνακαλούμενος τὸν ἄρχοντα καὶ κύριον 
ἁπάντων θεόν, ὡς δὴ δίκης ὄντα δημιουργόν, de fac. in orb. lun. 13 ἢ τίνος γέγονε ποιητὴς 
καὶ πατὴρ δημιουργὸς ὁ Leds ὁ ἀριστοτέχνας. The passage evidently haunted the memory 
of Plutarch, who quotes it again in his symp. 1. 2. 5 καὶ τὸν θεὸν ὁρᾷς, ὃν ἀριστοτέχναν 
ἡμῶν ὁ Πίνδαρος προσεῖπεν, x.r.d. and adv. Stoic. 14 ὁ δὲ Πατρῷος καὶ Ὕπατος καὶ 
Θεμίστιος Ζεύς, καὶ ἀριστοτέχνας κατὰ Πίνδαρον, οὐ δρᾶμα δήπου μέγα καὶ ποικίλον καὶ 
πολυμαθὲς δημιουργῶν τὸν κόσμον, ἀλλὰ θεῶν καὶ ἀνθρώπων ἄστυ κοινόν, συννομησομένων 
μετὰ δίκης καὶ ἀρετῆς ὁμολογουμένως καὶ μακαρίως, κιτιλ. See also Clem. 
5. 14 Ρ. 395, 2 f. Stahlin καὶ ἕνα τὸν τούτων δημιουργόν, ὃν ‘door 
(sc. ὁ Ilivéapos)= Euseb. praep. ev. 13. 13. 27 and C. B. Hase in 
Ling. i. 2. 1972 A—B. 

3 Supra ii. 507 f. 

* A marble head in the Hermitage (L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét, 18 5 
pp- 187—200 Atlas pls. 6 and 7, 1), the Otricoli head in the Vatican (Bruni Beaclonnee 
Denkm. der gr. und rim. Sculpt. pl. 130, ep. pl. 6os, G. Lippold in Amelung Sculpt 

Vatic. iii. 1. ττο--- τα 3 Sala Rotonda no. 530 pl. 36), the Jacobsen head at N y Carlsbe ; 
(P. Arndt La giyplothique Ny-Carlsberg Munich 1896 p. 17. Atlas pl. 13, Vy Carlsberg 
Glyptotek: Billedtavler til Kataloget over Antike Kunstoerkep Kjgbenhavn 1907 pl. 17 
7 Ῥι. 17, 


241), and a bronze head at Vienna (H. Schrader in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. inst. 1911 
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«: 
. No doubj there were critics of its scale and proportions. 
Strabon? says: 

‘It was wrought of ivory, and so huge was its size that, although the temple 
is very large, the artist is thought to have missed the proper symmetry; for he 
repfesented the god as seated but almost touching the roof with the crown of 
his head, and thus produced the impression that, if he arose and stood upright, 
he would unroof the temple.’ 


Others, as we might infer from Pausanias*, felt the force of the 
objection, and Caecilius the rhetorician, a contemporary of Strabon, 
even ventured—the blasphemer—to speak of ‘the blundered 
colossus*.” To which detractors Pheidias might well have retorted 
that the temple-roof was expressly designed to suggest the starry 
vault of heaven. 

But the real reason for the comparative unpopularity of the 
statue was not a mere matter of measurements. The gravamen was 
this. Pheidias, seeking to express a beneficent supremacy, had 
deliberately omitted the thunderbolt‘, formerly the essential 
characteristic of the sky-god. The populace could not, or would 
not, understand the omission, and some writers who ought to have 
known better actually describe the figure as if it were equipped 
with the familiar attribute. Seneca’, for example, in defiance of 
plain fact, can say: 

‘ Pheidias never saw Zeus, yet made him as it were thundering’— 


xiv. 81—88 with figs. gia, 914, 92 and pls. 1, 2, é. Phidias Frankfurt am Main 1924 
Ρ. 57 ff. figs. 38 and 39) have all found ardent advocates. Here it must suffice to say 
παῖς εἰν claims are mutually destructive. 

 Strab. 353 (quoted by Eustath. ἐν 77, p. 145, 15 f.). 

2 Supra p. 958. 

5 Longin. de sublim. 36. 3 πρὸς μέντοι γε τὸν γράφοντα, ws ὁ Κολοσσὸς ὁ ἡμαρτημένος 
οὐ κρείττων ἢ ὃ Πολυκλείτου Δορυφόρος, παράκειται πρὸς πολλοῖς εἰπεῖν, ὅτι ἐπὶ μὲν τέχνης 
θαυμάζεται τὸ ἀκριβέστατον, ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν φυσικῶν ἔργων τὸ μέγεθος, Φύσει δὲ λογικὸν ὁ 
ἄνθρωπος. κἀπὶ μὲν ἀνδριάντων ζητεῖται τὸ ὅμοιον ἀνθρώπῳ, ἐπὶ δὲ τοῦ λόγου τὸ ὑπεραῖρον, 
ὡς ἔφην, τὰ ἀνθρώπινα. F. Granger in his recent translation (London 1935) p. 89 renders 
‘the Colossus which failed in the casting’ and p. 113 notes ‘ The Colossus of Nero was a 
failure owing to the decline in the art of casting bronze, Plin. V.H., xxxiv, 46.’ But 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ‘Der verfehite Koloss’ in the Strena Helbigiana 
Lipsiae 1900 pp. 334—336 argues convincingly from the context: ‘Caecilius also hat 
dem Doryphoros, dem Kanon, einen Koloss entgegengesetzt. Damit ist die auch sonst 
haltlose Beziehung auf den Koloss des Nero vorab beseitigt. Aber der Gedanken- 
zusammenhang fordert auch, dass der verfehlte Koloss ein beriihmtes, von anderen als 
musterhaft anerkanntes Werk ist. Er muss sich zu Platon verhalten wie der Kanon 
Polyklets zu Lysias. Da kann man auch den Koloss des Chares nicht brauchen, der 
nicht der Vertreter eines erhabenen, aber incorrecten Stiles sein kénnte. Wer es ist, 
lehrt ein Zeitgenosse des Caecilius, Strabon, der bei Gelegenheit der Hera sagt, dass 
“die Werke des Polyklet an Kunst die schOnsten waren, wenn sie auch an Kostbarkeit 
und Grésse denen des Pheidias nachstiinden” [Strab. 372].’ 

4 Supra ii. 760. 5 Sen. controv. 10. 5. 8. 

. » 
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while Lucian? goes much further and in a passage of \pitter sarcasm 
upbraids Zeus for failing to use the thunderbolt in his hand: 


Ὁ Zeus, where is now your resplendent lightning, where your deep-toned 
thunder, where the glowing, white-hot, direful bolt? we know now ’tis all fudge 
and poetic moonshine—barring what value may attach to the rattle οὐ ἴδε 
names. That renowned projectile of yours, which ranged so far and was so ready 
to your hand, has gone dead and cold, it seems; never a spark left in it to 
scorch iniquity. 

If men are meditating perjury, a smouldering lamp-wick is as likely to 
frighten them off as the omnipotent’s levin-bolt ; the brand you hold over them 
is one from which they see neither flame nor smoke can come; a little soot- 
grime is the worst that need be apprehended from a touch of it. No wonder if 
Salmoneus challenged you to a thundering-match; he was reasonable enough 
when he backed his artificial heat against so cool-tempered a Zeus. Of course 
he was; there are you in your opiate-trance, never hearing the perjurers nor 
casting a glance at criminals, your glazed eyes dull to all that happens, and 
your ears as deaf as a dotard’s. 

When you were young and keen, and your temper had some life in it, you 
used to bestir yourself against crime and violence; there were no armistices in 
those days; the thunderbolt was always hard at it, the aegis quivering, the 
thunder rattling, the lightning engaged in a perpetual skirmish. Earth was 
shaken like a sieve, buried in snow, bombarded with hail. It rained cats and 
dogs (if you will pardon my familiarity), and every shower was a waterspout. 
Why, in Deucalion’s time, hey presto, everything was swamped, mankind went 
under, and just one little ark was saved, stranding on the top of Lycoreus and 
preserving a remnant of human seed for the generation of greater wickedness. 

Mankind pays you the natural wages of your laziness ; if any one offers you 
a victim or a garland nowadays, it is only at Olympia as a perfunctory accom- 
paniment of the games; he dves it not because he thinks it js any good, but 
because he may as well keep up an old custom. It will not be long, most 
glorious of deities, before they serve you as you served Cronus, and depose you. 
I will not rehearse all the robberies of your temple—those are trifles; but they 
have laid hands on your person at Olympia, my lord High-Thunderer, and you 
had not the energy to wake the dogs or call in the neighbours; surely they 
might have come to the rescue and caught the fellows before they had finished 
packing up the swag. But there sat the bold Giant-slayer and Titan-conqueror 
letting them cut his hair, with a fifteen-foot thunderbolt in his hand all the time!’ 


So Lucian, like Seneca, was labouring under the delusion that 
Zeus Pheidiakés*, as he came to be called, was fulminant. Roman 
rhetoric and Greek satire had equally failed to grasp the sculptor’s 
new conception. 
In truth that new conception was too exalted for a public 
which preferred truculence to tranquillity and could appreciate 
1 Loukian. Zim. 1—¥4 trans. H. W. Fowler and F. G. F owler, 
3 Schol. Greg. Naz. in Catalogus sive notitia manuscri 


ftorum quia E. D. 
comparati in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adservantur Oxonii 18 ; rut 


12 1. 36 (Overbeck Schrift- 
guellen p. 134 nO. 739) Φειδίας... ἀγαλματοποιὸς ἄριστος ὃς γῷ μὲν. Διὰ ἑδανον τῆν Ase 
ἐς ονομασθῆναι Διὸς Φειδιακοῦ"... ἐρε 
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a triumphagt victor or even a threatening tyrant more readily 
than a undemonstrative ruler. The god whose government 
was based upon right not might, love not fear, was an ideal for 
future ages, born five hundred years in advance of his time. 

* During those five centuries his statue experienced some sur- 
prising vicissitudes. The descendants of Pheidias, entrusted by 
the Eleans with the task of cleaning it, were called officially the 
Phaidryntat or ‘ Burnishers, and before setting about their duties 
used to sacrifice to Athena Ergdne*. Oil was poured out in front 
of Zeus to preserve the ivory from decay®, a dark oil made from 
pitch being regarded as best for the purpose*. H. C. Schubart*, 
however, with the approval of the technologist H. Bliimner’®, 


1 Paus. 5. 14. 5 ταύτῃ τῇ Epydvy καὶ of ἀπόγονοι Φειδίου, καλούμενοι δὲ Φαιδρυνταί, 
γέρας παρὰ ᾿Ηλείων εἰληφότες τοῦ Διὸς τὸ ἄγαλμα ἀπὸ τῶν προσιζανόντων καθαίρειν, οὗτοι 
θύουσιν ἐνταῦθα πρὶν ἢ λαμπρύνειν τὸ ἄγαλμα ἄρξωνται. A base found at Olympia records 
one of these Φαιδρυνταί (Ε. Loewy /nschriften griechischer Bildhauer Leipzig 1885 
p- 367 f. no. 536, 3 f., W. Dittenberger—K. Purgold in Olympia V. 555 f. no. 466, 3 f. 
Τίτον Φλάουιον |"Hpdxderrov, τὸν [ ἀπὸ Φειδίου, Φαιδυντὴν | τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ ᾿Ολυμπίου). Others 
are mentioned in inscriptions from Athens, where they had a special seat in the theatre 
(Corp. inser. Att. ii. 1 no. 283=Jnscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 3 no. 5064 of Hadrianic date 
Φαιδυντοῦ | Διὸς ἐκ Melons) and might hold office as dreion (Corp. inscr. Ait. ii. 1 
no. 1038, 2 ff.=Znscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 2 no. 1828, 2 ff. of ¢. 210 A.D. [ἐπὶ] ἄρχοντος 
Φεδυνί το] [0] Διὸς ἐν ᾿Ολυνπίᾳ TiSe{piov] | Κλαυδίου Πατρόκλου [Aa]|[u}rrpéws). The 
corresponding official attached to the Athenian Olympieion had another reserved seat 
in the theatre (Corp. inser. Alt. ii. 1 no. 291=Jnscr Gr. ed. min. il. 3 no. 5072 of 
Hadrianic date Φαιδυντοῦ | Διὸς ᾿Ολυμπίου ἐν ἄστει) and dedicates a statue of his wife at 
Eleusis (Corp. scr. Att. iii. 1 no. 928, 2 ff.=Zuscr. Gr. ed. min. ii. 3 no. 4075, 2 ff. 
after 150 A.D. [ὁ δεῖνα - - ὁ] | ἀγωνοθέτης ᾿Ολυμπί είων καὶ Ὀλυμπίου Διὸ]ς ᾿Αθήνησιν 
Φαιδυντήϊς - - -]), where Demeter and Persephone had long had their own cleaner 
(DMtenberger Sy//. inser. Gr} no. 42, ¢ 129 f. in an Attic decree of ¢. 460 B.C. καὶ τίὸν 
Φαιδυντὲν] | [ror θεοῖν, 2.3 no. 885, τό f. in an Attic decree of ¢. 220 A.D. καὶ ὁ Φαιδυντὴς 
τοῖν θεῖ [οἷν}). On the Elean spelling Φαιδυντής, as opposed to the Ionic-Attic Φαιδρυν- 
rhs, see Ε΄ Solmsen in the Rhein. Mus. 1899 liv. 347 f. and 495f. The duties of the 
office are discussed by E. Kuhnert ‘De cura statuarum apud Graecos’ in the Berliner 
Studien fiir classische Philologie und Archaeologie 1884 i. 336 ff. 

2 Paus. 5. 11. 10 ὅσον δὲ τοῦ ἐδάφους ἐστὶν ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ ἀγάλματος, τοῦτο οὐ λευκῷ, 
μέλανι δὲ κατεσκεύασται τῷ λίθῳ. περιθεῖ δὲ ἐν κύκλῳ τὸν μέλανα λίθου Παρίου κρηπίς, 
ἔρυμα εἶναι τῷ ἐλαίῳ τῷ ἐκχεομένῳ. ἔλαιον γὰρ τῷ ἀγάλματί ἐστιν ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ συμφέρον 
καὶ ἔλαιόν ἐστι τὸ ἀπεῖργον μὴ γίνεσθαι τῷ ἐλέφαντι βλάβος διὰ τὸ ἑλῶδες τῆς Ἄλτεως. 
κιτιλ. Similarly Methodios, bishop of Olympos in Lykia, who was martyrized under 
Maximinus Daza in 311 A.D. (W. Christ Geschichte der gricchischen Litteratur® Miinchen 
1924 ii. 2. 1355), aP- Phot. 6262. p. 103 Ὁ 1 ff. Bekker ὅτι φησὶ Φειδίαν τὸν ἀγαλματοποιὸν 
τὸ Πισαῖον εἴδωλον ποιήσαντα ἐξ ἐλέφαντος προστάξαι ἕλαιον ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ ἀγάλματος 
ἐκχέειν, ὥστε ἀθάνατον ἐς δύναμιν αὐτὸ φυλάσσεσθαι (cited also by Epiphan. fanar. haeres. 
64. 19 (ii. 619 Dindorf)). 

38 Plin. nat. Aist. 15. 31 f. e pice fit quod pissinum appellant, cum coquitur, velleribus 
supra halitum eius expansis atque ita expressis.,.existimaturque et ebori vindicando a 
carie utile esse. certe simulacrum Saturni Romae intus oleo repletum est. . 

4 H.C. Schubart in the Arch. Zeit. 1849 Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthumswissenschaft 
1849 Vil. 407—413- 

ὁ H. Blumner 7echnologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen 
und Rémern Leipzig 1879 ii. 374 n. 1. ᾿ Ἂς ® 
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suggests that the wooden core of the great chrysclepkhantine figure 
was pierced by tubes or channels, which conveyed the oil in all 


directions and prevented the wood from being affected by changes 


of temperature. A similar device was employed for Endoios' xéanon 
of Artemis at Ephesos! and for the cult-image of Saturn at Rome®. 
Such precautions notwithstanding, by the middle of the second 
century B.C." the ivory of Zeus Oljmpios was cracked and had to be 
refurbished by the sculptor Damophon*, | 
But graver dangers than slow disintegration were to follow. In 
the days of Iulius Caesar the statue is said to have been struck by 
lightning®, we do not know with what effect. Worse than that, in 
40 A.D. Caligula actually gave orders that it should be brought to 
Rome, P, Memmius Regulus, commissioned to carry out the 
sacrilege, was warned by the architects that the removal of the 
statue would entail its destruction, and was further deterred by 
the occurrence of incredible portents. Accordingly he abandoned 
the attempt and wrote to the emperor explaining his reasons, These 
scruples might have cost him his life*, had it not been for the 
opportune assassination of the tyrant on January 24, 41 ApJ 


+ Mucianus, the consul of 2, 70, and ts Δ. ἢν, ap. Plin, wat, Aint, 06, στὰ £ (supra ii, 
410 ἢ. δ᾽ states that the ancient statue of Artemis at Ephesos was made hy Ἐπ οι (bat 
με C. Robert in Panly—Wissown ρα Fine, κυ, aga) of vine-wood (J: Murr δὰ 
Phansemoc/t in der griechiscden Mythologie Innabruck 18g0 p- 10: ‘dé Keuschlamems’ 
would derive anfigenewa from prfer): adicit multis foruminibus nando rigari, ut medicatus 
amor alat teneaique iuncturas. 

* Pin, war. Ais. τ. 32 (quoted nvara p. oo7 m. 3), 

2B. Ashmole in 74 Cambridge Ancien! Mistory Cambndye 1920 vill, Gy f, 

* Faus. 4. 31. 6 Ampopieror δὲ ἔργον, ὃν καὶ τὸν Ala - τὴν (ins. He Hiteig)> ἐν 
᾿Ολιυμπίᾳ διεστηκότος ἤδη τοῦ Pudbarror πινήρμοσεν ἐξ ro ἀνριβέσεατον, καὶ οἱ Se3oudrna 
τιμαὶ παρὰ λείων εἰσὶ. A. Neuburger 72 Τρ λπίστη Artr ame ΟΥ̓ ἐπ τὰ of the Ancients 
trans. H. L. Brose London 1930 p. 64 f. says: “it ie mow a foe art to Join ivory plates 
without leaving traces or [/y. of] the joins and without the differences of external 
lempemlure giving rise to cracks owing to the resultant change of dimensings.” On 
modern Muteum methods of treating ancient ivory see A. Lucas Antiguer: their ἘΝ 
veration and Preservation London 1924 pp. ag—s8, 

* Busch. grav. om. 4. a. αὶ ἀμφὶ δὲ Ἰούλιον Ἐαίσαρα τὸ μέγα τῶν ᾿ΒΑλήμων καὶ Ὅλυμ- 
τικῶν ἄγαλμα, τὰ ἐν αὐταῖε ᾿Ολυμπιάσι, κεραυνῷ πρὸς ταῦ δεοῦ βληϑὲν ἀναγράφουσι, Cp. 
Luer. 6. 417 ἢ with H. A. J. Miinro σε foe. | | 

* Yet see E. Groag in Pouly—Wissowa Aen/: Fare cv. 534. 

Τ᾿ Joseph. ἐμὲ Sieg, 19. τ. 1 ἐπεὶ καὶ τὸν ᾿σλυμπιάσι τιμώμενον Δία ὑπὸ τῶν Ἑλλήνων 
col obra ὠνσισσ μένον λήμπηαν, Φειδίου rail "AGgenine πεκειηκύγοι, ἐτόλμησε wehafieas 
εἶς τὴν ᾿Ρώμην μεταφέρει», οὐ μὴν fepagé γε, τῶν ἀρχιτεκτόνων φαμένων πρὸς Mixjice 
“Papyouhor, Oy ἐπετέταχτο τῇ κινήσει τοῦ Aik, ἀπολεῖσθαι τοῦργαν κινήμκε μη εὐτοὺ γεγενη- 
μέρη, Αύγεται δὲ τὸν Γἑμμιὺὸν διὰ rain, καὶ σημείων μειζήνων γεγενημένων ἢ Ge ἂν ΩΝ 


wurrh ἐγείχνϑαι, ὑπερβαλέσθαι τὴν dealotcur. κα! Ἰῤάει τὰξε πρῶ! τὸν Tatce ἐπ᾿ ἀπολυγίᾳ 


τοῦ ἐκλιτεῖν ἀδιακύνητον τὴν ἐπιστυλήν. ἀπολέσθαι τὰ ἐκ Todrige + κι δ ἐν 
σώζεται φιθάπειστυν ἤδη [᾿αἴου τελευτῆσαι. αὐτῷ κινδύνου γενομένου, 
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@aligula’s ingention had been to replace the head of Zeus by a 
_ portrait-heay’ of himself. But whenever the workmen approached 
to lay hold of the pedestal, loud laughter burst from the lips of the 
Statue and put them to instant flight. Also, the ship built to trans- 
port it was'shattered by thunderbolts. So Caligula, after threatening 
Zeus, had perforce to substitute another effigy in his own temple 
on the Palatine, About the middle of the second century Lucian? 
mentions that thieves, greatly daring, had recently cut off two of 
Zeus’ golden tresses weighing six minas apiece. In 394 A.D, 
Theodosios i, pursuing his policy of suppressing all paganism*, 
abolished the Olympic festival‘ despite its unbroken record of 
1169 years, And in the reign of his grandson Theodosios ii (408— 
450 A.D.) the temple of Zeus Offmpios perished in a conflagration®. 

Not so the great statue, which had hitherto contrived to escape 
the successive threats of decomposition and lightning, mutilation 
and robbery. At some uncertain date, after the overthrow of its 
worship and before the destruction of its temple, it was removed to 
Ryzantion and set up in the House of Lausos* among such world- 
famous works as the Samian Hera of Athenis and Boupalos, the 


Δ Suet. Cafig, 23 datoque negotio at simulacra numinum religione et arte pracclara, 
inter quae Olympi ovis, appottarentur ¢ Greecia, quilus capite dempto suum imponerct, 
partem Palatii ad forum usque promovit, etc. #57 Olympine simulacram Tovis, quod 
dissolvi transférrique Romam placuerat, tantum cachinnum repente edidit ut machinis 
labefactis opificessdiffugerint; supervenityjue ilico quidam Cassius nominee, iis ne 
somnlo affirmans immolare taurum [ΟὟ], Dion Cass. sg. 28 οὕτω δὴ drepiv te νεὼν ἐν τῷ 
Παλατίῳ σπουδῇ ὀκοδομήσατο, καὶ ἄγαλμα ἐτ αὐτὸν ἠθέλησε τὸ τοῦ Διὸτ τοῦ ᾿λυμνίων ἐξ τὴ 
ἑαυτοῦ εἴδιοι μεταρρυθμίσαι. μὴ ἐυτηϑεὶν δὲ {τὸ re γὰρ whoiar τὸ παρὸν τὴν κομιδὴν αὐτοῦ 
νανπτηγηθὲν ἐκεραιψώβθη, καὶ γέλως, decd τινὲτ de καὶ τοῦ ovr ἐφαψόμεναι προσηλθων, 
πελίπ ἐξηκεύετα) ἐκείνιρ μὲν ἐπτηεεῖλει, αὐτῶν δὲέ ἔτερην ἐνέστητσε. ' 

This was the laugh of divine derision (cp. κα. Paa. 2. 4, 37: 13, 50}. 8}, very different 
rote the unsympathetic exaltation of Zeus in the late Homeric theamackia (/7. 21. 388 ἢ, 
at the sight of the gods fighting, 508 at the plight of Artemis) or his rather undignified 
mirth over the post-Homeric pranks of Hermes (4. Herm. 359, Τ.ομ] ἴλη. dial. aor. 7. 3). 

5 Loukian. Tier. 4 (quoted sgfru p. 965), fap. frag. 15. εἴ γ' ἐπ᾽ ἐμοὶ τὰ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἣν, 
ἐξσα! μ' ἂν οἴει rode ἱερασέλουτ πρῴην dere ee ἀκέραυν τὸν ἐκ Πίαηε, do μὸν Tr whowd- 
por ἀποκείρανται ἐξ μνᾶν ἑκάτερον ἔλαονγα: 

85 “μέγα, 167. Ξ 

ἐ Kedren. ἀν, comp. 326 — a7 a (i. 513. Bekker) ἐν τούτου! ὶ τε τῶν ᾿Πλυμσιάδων 
ἀπέσβη πανήγυριν, aris κατὰ τετραετῇ χρόνον ἐπετελεῖτο. ἤρξατο δὲ ἡ τοιαύτη πανήγρρη 
ἅτε Μανακσῆς τῶν Ιουδαίων ἐβαπίλευσε, καὶ ἐφυλάττετα ἔων τῆς ἀρχῆν πὐτοῦ τοῦ μεγάλον 
Θευδοσίου. 

§ Schol. Loukian. réef. ῥνατ. g (p. 176, 3 ff» Ἐπ καὶ ἐξήρκεσεν ἀρξάμενοι dno τῶν 
caf’ “EApalove κριτῶν μέχρι τοῦ μικροῦ Βιεοδοαίον: ἐμπρησθέστος γὰρ τοῦ ἐν Ὀλυμπίᾳ νπαῦ 
ἐξέλιπε καὶ ἡ τῶν Ἡλείων πανήγυριῃ, ἐδ. (p. 178... Rabe) ἀρξάμενον δὲ ἀπὺ τίη “Ξἐκοχ- 
ἢ" wad’ “EApalour ἐπ᾽ “Idepow ded -- = διήρκεσε μέχρι τοῦ μικροῦ < Oeodorion>, 
δὲ ᾿Αρχαδίου vids ἥν, τῶν χρό Ἔνων. τοῦ δὲν» ναοῦ τοῦ ᾿Ολυμτίου Διὸν ἐμτρη“- σϑέντοι 
ἐξ-» ἐλιπε καὶ ἡ τῶν ἬἩ λείων πανήγυριε -Ξ καὶ ὁ ἀγὼ» ὁ ᾿Ολυμπικώς, 

5 Supra i 864 0. τ. 
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Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, and the Kairos of Lgsippos'. But 
its exile was of no long duration. The Lauseion in tan was burnt 
in 462 A.D2, and with it disappeared for ever the masterpiece of 
Pheidias. 

The statue had gone; its influence remained. Theodoros 
Anagnostes* (c, 530 A.D.) tells a strange tale of a certain painter 
who ventured to portray the Saviour in the guise of Zeus, The 
hand with which he painted thereupon withered away, but was 
restored again in answer to the prayers of Saint Gennadios. Later 
writers* repeat the incident, Theophanes® and Kedrenos® referring 
it to the year 463—just a twelvemonth after the destruction of the 
statue, Theodoros and most of the later authorities add the comment 
that the type with curly and short hair was the more authentic 
likeness, 

We have here a clear recognition of two main types in the icono- 
graphy of Christ—the one youthful and beardless, with comparatively 
short, curly hair, the other more mature and bearded, with moustache 
and flowing tresses, It used to be thought that the beardless type was 
considerably earlier than the bearded, the former alone being found 
ΠῚ the end of the fourth century, the latter dating from the first 
half of the fifth’, But we now know that the two had existed side 


1 Redren. Ags. comp, 333 G—> {l. 364 Hekker) ἅτι ἐν τοῖν Λαύσον ἥσαν,,, ἴστατο δὲ... 
amd ἡ {με ιβίμηι ἐλεφάρτινοι Zour, ἂν Ur po hij ἀνέθηκεν alt νεῶν “Ovation 

* Kedren. sist. comp. 348 a—u (i. 609 f Bekker) τῷ ¢ ἔτει γέγονεν ἐμπρησμὸν ἐν 
ωνσταντιρριπόλει,, σῴύδρα γὰρ ἐκράτει ὁ ἐμπρησμὸν οὗτοι. ἐπὶ δὲ μεσημβρίαν ἐν τῇ μέσῃ 
Tih rohnert dad τῶν Andro μέχρι τοῦ Ταύρου dere κατελυμήνατο, Foner, ann, 14 ΤᾺ δ ἢ 
Τυσαπμεὶ τυεγύματοι δὲ σφοδροῦ πρέαντοι τηνικαῦτα, ἡ φλὰξ ἦμτιν ταχέων ddpaos, καὶ πολλὰς 
μεέγίσται τὲ καὶ καλλίστην κἰκαῦσμάς κατηδάλωσε, καὶ ἀγάλματα κατέφλεξεν ἀρχαίων ἀνὰ ρῶν 
ἐπισήμων ἐπὶ copia καὶ ἐπ΄ ἀνδρείᾳ, κιτιλὰ. 

On this and other conflagrations πὲ Constantinople see FE. Oherhommer in Pauly— 
Wisowa A'aw!. Ane. ἵν. roo. 

* Theodor, Anagnost. del. bist. 1-15 (lxxxvi. 1. 173 4 Migne) ἐπὶ Tervadiov ἡ χεὶρ 
fev {ωγράξαν ἐξηράνθη τοῦ ἐν τάξει Asie τὸν Ξωτῆρα γράψαι τολμήσανταν" ἂν δι᾿ εὐχῆν 
ἰάσατο Derrddiot, Φησὶ δὲ ὁ ἱστομῶν ὅτι τὸ ἄλλο σχῆμα τεῦ Σωτῆρος, τὸ ober καὶ ard 
ἔριχυν ὑπάρχει τῷ Amt ore nour, 

' Collected by E. von Dobschiirs Carufushiiger Leipzig I Biay Ρ' tos" Γ᾿ 

ἢ Theophan, chronegr. o7 Μὲ (i. 1.7... Classen) on ann. πατεῖ. S068 δ A.D, τῷ δ' 
try ἔτει ζωγράφου rude τὸν Ξωτῆρμα γράψαι τολμήσαντος καὶ δ᾽ ὁμοιότητα τοῦ Arde, ἐξηράνϑη 
ἡ χεὶρ’ ἂν ἐξαγαρεύαπιντα be εὐχῆν ἰάσατο Derrudwor, φασὶ δὲ Tues τῶν ἐστυρικῶν, ὅτι τὸ 
οὖλον καὶ δλιγότριχον σχῆμα ἐπὶ τοῦ Ξωτῆρον οἰκειότερόν ἐστι». : 

" Redren. dist. comp, 348 ἢ {Ὁ ὅτι Bekker) τῷ γ΄ ἔτει ζωγράνου rude 
γράψαι τολμήσαντοι καϑ' ὁμοιότητα τοῦ Aus, ἐξηράνθη ἡ χεῖρ᾽ ἂν 
dagoro Perrvaivs, geri Of rire τῶν ἱστορικῶν, ὅτι τὸ οὗλον καὶ 
Σωτῆροι οἰκειότερόν ἐστιν---α verbal transcript from Theophanes 

? Y. Schultze Grumarics ger christitchen Archoologt, 
that, in the absence of authentic portraiture, throughout | 
the prevalent conception of Christ, chenved alike from the 
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ἐξα γομεύσαντα δι᾿ εὐχὴν 
ἀλυγότριχον χῶμα ἐπὶ τοῦ 
Munchen 1919 p. 199 contends 
be first four centuries of our cra 
Old Testament (Psa. 48. 2) and 
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by side at | from the second half of the second century?, though 
their relativ f frequency underwent continuous change. At first the 


the New (John 1. 1g, 2 Cor. 4. 4, Col. τ΄ 14, Hebr. 1. 3), necessitared an ideal rendering 
of him as the Son of God: *Daraus ergaben sich fiir das Christusbild der Kunst ewei 
Folferungen und Forderungen, Schinheit und Jugend. Sie bestimmen und erkliren 
das Christusbild bls zum Ende des vierten Jahrhunderts, wo der erste Abschnitt seiner 
| Geschichte schliesst." ἐμ, ἐδι μὲ rge*Ich behaupte, dass in keinem einzigen Falle bisher 
cin birtiper Christuskopf im 3. oder 4. Jahrhundert nachgewicscn ist. Die Keihe beginnt 
vielmehr erst mit dem κα. Jahrhundert.’ To the sume effect df, ὁ Uriprung ond alteste 
Geschichte des Christusbildes "in the Zeituhetft fiir Bivchliche Wissenschaj? ana dred. 
itches Leden B89 iv. 301— 318, ὧδ, Archiologie der gitceristitchen Kuns! Mitnchen 1808 
pp. 341 —346 (Das Christustahd”), ἐξ ‘Christus in der frithchristlichen Kunst" in the 
Strena Sulina Zagreblae 1924 pp. 331—335 (p- 335 ‘Ich komme τὰ dem bartigen 
Typus. Er tritt merst in der ersten Hilfe des finften Jahrhunderts auf. Das vierte 
Jahrhundert kennt the nicht. Das ist cine Tateache, die unumstisalich fest steht’), and 
elsewhere. 


See further H, Holtemann ‘Weber die Entatehung dea Christusbildes der Kunst’ πὶ 
the /niediicder fair protestantincks Theolagie 1877 iii, 1g—ig7, fe. ‘Zor Entwickelung 
des Christusbildes der Kunst’ ἐδ, 1884 x. 71 —1a6, L. Dietrichson ΘΑ με ΙΝ ΜΙΝ 
Kigbenhavn rife pp. 1—,44, ἴ- von Sybel Carirciicte Antite Marburg 106 1. 180—283, 
“spoy fi, 15t—rag, H. Ditechke Maperwativde Stadion Leiprig igeg pp. gg—1ir (* Der 
jugendliche Christus von Ravenna"), Ὁ, M. Dalton Aysanting Art and Archocology 
‘Oxford gti pp. 67o—674 (* Types of Christ’), Ὁ, M. Kaufmann Mfendbacd der chris. 

Hithen Arcddolegie? Paderborn 1913 pp. 37$—351, Mra A. Strong Apothecoris and After 
Life London igts pp. τοῦ ff, 280 f., H. Preuss Dar Bild Chranti im Πα νοεῖ der Zeiten® 
Leipsig to21, ὦ. E. Meille CAves’s Litewess in History and Art trans. Ἐς. M. Kirkman 
London 1974 pp. .1—178, KR. Berger ie Dorsfdiung des thronenden Christus in der 
rotaniichien Avert Keutlingen 1926 pip. 1—292- 

Ε΄ von Dobschiits Ciréoudiider Leipzig τῳ pp. 1—t94 deals exhaustively with one 
apectal type of refresentation, the alleged dyeporelyra (p. 263 ‘Der christliche Achiro- 
politen-Glaube ist die Fortsetaung dea griechischen Glaubens an Diipete'). 

i See especially |. Sauer Jie d/fafen Caritusiiavr Berlin 1920 pp. 1—8 with 2 fips, 
and, 13 pls., and the same scholar's enlarged study ‘Dox Aufkommen des bartigen 
Christustypus in der frilhehristlichen Konet’ in the Stra Jufitiana Zagretiae 1934 
pp. 303—3.29. 

The brome group at Kaisareia Paneos is described by Euseb. Ave ael 7. τ ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐπειδὴ τῆσδε τῆι πόλειπ εἰν μνήμην ἐλήλνθα, οὐκ ἄξιον ἤγόῦαι rapier δνηγγτημτι; καὶ τοῖν 
pee qude μεημαρνεύςσειαι ἀξίαν. Τὴν yap αἰμαρροσύσανι gr ἐκ τῶν ἱερῶν εὐὰ γγελίων πρὸξ τοῦ 
σωτῆρος ἡμῶν τοῦ widow ἀπαλλαγὴν εὑρέσθαι μεμαδήκαμεν, ἐνθένδε ἔλεγαν. ὑμμασέϊαι, τὸν τε 
οἶκον αὐτῆι ἐπὶ rie πόλεων δείκνυσθαι, καὶ τῆν ὑπὸ τοῦ σωυτήριη εἰς αὐτὴν εὐεργεσίαι θαυμαστὰ 

rp πιεραμένειν. ἐπτάναι γὰρ ἐφ' ὑψηλοῦ Αἰδον πρὸς μὲν ταῖν πύλπεν ror αὐτὴν αἴκαν 
νναικὸς ἐκτύπωμα χάλκεον ἐπὶ γόρν κεκλιμένον καὶ τεταμέναιε ἐπὶ τὸ Ξρόσϑεν ταῖς χερσίρ, 
ἱκετευναύπῃ fod, rocre bd derixper ahha τῆν αὐτῆς ὕλην dedpdr Gpfior αχῆμει, διπλοΐδα 
κυσμίωτ περιβεβλημένον καὶ rhe χεῖρα τῇ γυναικὶ προτεῖγαν, οὗ παρὰ τοῖ! ποσὶν fel τῆι 
στήλῃ αὐτῶι ξένων ra Morden εἶδον φύειν, ὃ μέχμι τοῦ ἀρασπέδον τὴν rol! yaad ἤνπλυξ ὅτι 
debe ἀλεξιφάρμακ᾽ν τι. παντοίων νοσημάτων τυγχάνειν. τυῦτον τὸν ἀνδριάντα τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ 
εἰκάναι (έρειν ἔλιυγον. ἔμεινε δὲ καὶ εἶν ἡμᾶτ, ὧτ καὶ ὄψει παραλαβεῖν ἐπιδημήσπντατ πῦ τε 
τῇ πόλει, Cp. Nikephoros Kallistos Nanthopoulos 40sf, ἐρεῖ, ὅς 1§ (cxlv. εὐὐο ει ιότα 

Migne), J. Wilpert ‘Alte Kopie der Statue von Paneas’ in the S¥rena Audiciane 
ui 30,5--θοῦ has shown that this moch-discussed monument was certainly Christian not 
pagan in churacter, but represented the Syrophoenician woman (Mark >. 26) mther than 
the woman with an iésue of blood (Mark ἃ. 33). He accepts the suggestion of K. Garracci 
Storia detia arte crishana met primi otto pecolt «δολία chiaca Prato 1881 ¥. 44—47 ple 338. 
4—6 that o marble sarcophagus (no. 174) now in the Lateran Museum (QO. Marucehi 
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beardless type was by far the more common, the ded was rare 
and exceptional. But scenes of judgment, law-giving, {nd teaching, 
in which stress was laid on the majesty of the central figure, 
gradually popularised the maturer type! until it almost superseded 
the more youthful. It seems probable that both were to some extent 
influenced by pre-existing pagan types. | have already suggested 
that the boyish figure of Christ on the chalice of Antioch is 
reminiscent of the child Zeus or Dionysos? And Furtwingler®, 


f monwenendi del meuased crisiians Pio Lateran Milano τοῖο p. 22 pl. og, 4, 2A, 2B) 
hag preserved on its right-hand side a faithfal copy of the Paneas brome. Hf so, the 
figure of Christ was of the bearded type. Asterios, bishop of Amaseia, ap. Phot. hdl, 
p- sob 54, states that the bronze was destroyed by Maximinus, fc. Galerius Valerius 
Maximinus (zo3—gigA.D.). But Philostorg. Ais. eel. 7. 3 (inv. 517 C—sa9¢ Migne) 
pasa its demolition in the time of Julian (36 i—3jfg A.D), as does Socom. 4irf, εἰ ἢ ἃ. 1| 
(Ixvii. 1980 8—c Migne) adding a story that, when Julian set up a statue of himself in 
its stead, this was strock by lightning: Philostorgios claims that the head of Christ was 
separately preserved by the Christians; Soromenos, that the fragments of the whole 
figure were piously put together and bestowed in the church. See for detaila E. von 
Dobschitts Ciritugtider Leipeig 189g p. 290° ff. 

The Aysaguvee discovered at Rome in 1919 close to the Viale Manzoni was decorted 
with paintings which range from the second half of 4. ii to the first half of s, Hi acn. 
(G. Bendinelli in the Ver. Sorrf το pp. ta3—141 with figs. 1— and pls 1—y dm, 
Journ. Arch. τῶι xxv. yoy, KR. Paribent Amtichisime Pitture Cristiane a Koma Milano 
igual, KR. Lanciani in Jae ΠΡ αἱ London News for Jan. 14. 1012 p. s4 f with ἢ firs, ). 
These inclode fine portrait-figares of the eleven Apostles, four representations of the 
Good Shepherd carrying a ram on his choulders, and some more problematic landscape 
scenes, “The most impressive of the second-century paintings shows a απ ρα man sitting 
ona wooded or bushy hillside with an open roll in hia hand; below kim sheep and kids 
are assembled (Bendinelll Jar. cat. p. 131 f pl. 3. M. A. Swindler ancregy Painting Yale 
Univ. Presf 192g p. 407 fig. 621, E, Strong Art in Anrien? Rome London 1929 ligtsg 
with fg. 492). We can handily fail to recognise the Shepherd-Judge and Divine Ruler 
(supra ii. 1308 Ε}. And Bendinelll does well to recall the epitaph of Abericios juss ogres 
ποιμένι cyrov, | it Pitan προβάτων ἀγέλαι ὄρεσιν wedloc re,  ἐφῳθαλμούᾳ dy Brin’ ἐγάλονε 
τάρτη καθορῶντατ,  οὗτον γάρ μ' ἐδίδαξε =< > ἡμάμματα πιστὰ (text and commentary 
in C, M, Kanfnann fanatics der christichem Archiolagic Paderborm 1913 pp. 717--} a 
and more fully in F. J. Dilger |XOYC Minster in Westf. το: ii. 424—07}. ae 

As to the bearded type in the Catacomb of Dowitilla, 1. Sauer in the Strvma Auhctama 
Ῥ- 310 observes: ‘Es findet sich in der Dotmtilla-Katakombe, Cubienlum ΠΙ| (Wilpert 
Taf..40, 2; $4, ἃ und 5, fo7) aus der 1. ΠΙΆ des 9. Jahrhunderts: der Heiland tet 
hier ols Richter oder Lehrer dargestellt mit langem Haupthasr und kurzem aber wotines 
Harthaar. An der Identitat dieser Figur ist trotz der Einwendungen vou Victor Subetteos 
| Grendros ar christlicies Archdolegie p. tg.) oicht 20 eweifeln: die 
hiefiir (Wilpert μ. 4o4) sind unseres Exachtens vallig ibereeagend,' 

‘ |. Sauer in the ὄρεα Auiiciama po 419 fi. 

3 Supra iL. Ley f. For other prose tlhe influences see |. Dietnechson CAritushili, be 
Kjgbenhavn 1880 Ὁ. 146 ἢ. (2cus, Apollon, Dionysos, with their " Nebenfiguren’ Geen a 
Asklepios, Orpheus), H. Holtzmann in the JakrAicher fir protstanticche Theofen 1a 
x. 93 ff. (Orpheus, Hermes), A. Fortwiingler in the Afvilanyrr Perper Pasig 1907 [ae 
(Triptolemns or Enxboulews, Honus Eventos). beta 

7A. Furtwingler ‘Vom Zeus des Phidias’ in the Avdiamges 
pp. tog—1a0, Cp. V. Schultze Arcddologic oir cltchristtichen Avy 
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no mean (τὶν of art-pedigrees, has contended that the Byzantine 
bearded tye had for its actual ‘ Vorbild’ the Phetdiac Zeus. 

Be that as it may, Theodoros’ tale of the fifth-century painter, 
who drew Christ in the likeness of Zeus, is one more reminder that 
Pheidias’ ideal had gone far towards satisfying the aspirations of the 


ie 

ἃ 

new faith. Even the lower classical conception of Zeus as ἃ 
threatening storm-god appealed to the barbarians of the empire 
and finally made its way into the religious art of the Renaissance 
ig. 7o2)*. 
(fig. 782) ws 

= 


And what—it mav be asked in conclusion—is the ultimate 
significance of all this coil—this cult of Zeus with its crude physical 


ῃ. 3,4 ‘Nur einmal ist auf einem Sarkephagrelie! im Museo Kircheriano, wo <in 
ganz unfihiger Bildhauer Seenen ans dem Leben Jesun—Bergpredigt und Heilungen— 
rusamimengefiigt hat (Fig. 108], cin barbarisicrter #cuslypus ihernommen. Besonders 
rritt derstibe bei dem lehrenden Christes hervor. Fur den Kopf, den Nachten Ober: 
kiirper, die Haltung lassen sich genaue antike Parallelen finden. Aber dieser Fall int 
eine Ausniahime und will so beurteilt scin.” H. Moltsmann foc. ci. p. 87 ff. dwells on the 
influence of Asklepios (Zeus Avbfepeds supra if. 1076 Hi.) and Sarapis (Zeus Sinaprs oie ci 
f. 188M, fi, trad, fil. 848). A. ANGMdi A Fetion! of δῖ in Kome Budapest 1937 ΒΡ. 35 
OM. 54 pl. ἦι εὖ advocates Sra pis, = 

L | give as on example (or warning) a woodeut which appears in Alberto an Castelio 
Kovario delia elorioca Vergine Maria Venetiia 1421 ps 190. See V. Masstna pence 
d'Esding Le Zrerer ἡ _Ageres wfeitivns Florence—Paris igog fi. 2.426. The illustration 
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beginnings, its slow mental and moral growth, its adgescent com* 


plexities, its later multifarious advances, approaches, cSptacts, over- 
lappings, fusions, and identifieatioris? That is a grave question, 
which | find hard to answer unless, like Browning's Ixion, 
‘Out of the wreck I rise—past Zeus to the Potency o'er him." 

Let us be bold to assert that throughout all ages and in every clime 
God has been making his mute appeal to-men, drawing them, Jew 
and Gentile alike, with the cords of love nearer and nearer to 
Himself. Progressive illummation has been given them from above 
as they were able to bear it. The poets and thinkers of Hellas 
were receptive souls, and to them were vouchsafed glimpses and 
more than glimpses of eternal truth. If Pherekydes! taught that 
Zeus transformed himself into Love when he created the world, if 
Aischylos* found in Zeus the only possible solution for the problem 
of evil, if Aratos*® said that ‘always we all have need of Zeus," if 
Dion* described Zeus as ‘the common Father and Saviour and 
Keeper of mankind, then Pherekydes and Aischylos and Aratos 
and Dion were not far from the Kingdom. And, unless I am 
greatly in error, the cult of Zeus took them one stage, one long 
stage, on the road thither. Platon® in the Péatares speaks of those 
who follow Zeus and all the gods by an uphill path to the summit 
of the heavenly vault, the right view-point of the universe, What 


᾿ is the panorama that preets their purihed eyes? A fista of ideal 


verities, says Platon®, such as ‘no earthly bard has ever yet sung or 
ever will sing in worthy strains.’ 


KEINGON ἔραμαι, ΚΕΙ͂ΘΙ FENOIMAN? 


is entitled “Maria vergine sempre prega el figliolo per gli peccatori.’ Christ, seated on 
the globe of heaven (safre 1, gof.), ts distinguished from Zeus or Lupiter only by the 
wounds in his hands and feet. The virgin, baring her breast in a Lyat appeal (nepra oe 
τοῦ πὶ 3}, 5 almost equally pagan. 

' Supra ἢ. 916. Ὁ Sopra ip. v. 

3 Supra ἢ p. ν, 1 Supra p. ghz. 

* Supra il, 43 f 

® Plat. Paordr, 247 B—C fete δὴ wovor τε καὶ ἀγὼν ἔσχατοι ψυχῇ πρόκειται, αἱ μὲν 
ip ἀδένασοι καλούμεναι, ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν weds ἄκρῳ γένωνται, ἔξω Ξυρενθεῖσαι ἔστησαν ἐπὶ τῷ τοῦ 
οὐρανοῦ worry, στάσαι δὲ αὐτὰι ττρι ἄγεν ἡ περιυῤειρά, αἱ de ἠεωροῦκπι τὰ ἔξω τοῦ αὐρανοῦ. rie 
δὲ ὑπερυνράνιον tomer wird Tet ἔμνησέ πὼ τῶν τῇδε Tet of τί rod" ὑμνήσει car’ ἀξίαν 
ἔχει δὲ ὅδε. τολμητέδιν yap οὖν τὸ ye ἀληϑὲν εἰπεῖν, ἄλλων ry eal wepl ἀληϑείαι ivan 
The Christian equivalent will be found in 1 Cor. 2. g and ro. ᾿ 

7 Eur. ag. Arstoph. rene. 781. The schol, ad Jot. says κείγων ἔραμαι». gt" 
Edpwidv. F. H. M, Blaydes, after L. C. Valekenser, supposes A pki eee 
eather Ἱππόλυτον cohkowriperot. In any case the meanizy of the original may be divined 
from Eur. dic, 867 f. ζηλῶ φθιμένους, κείνων ἔραμαι, | κεῖν' ἐπιθυμῶ δώματα paki . 

* -- . 
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